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CONSIDERED  "PROPER  ATTIRE." 


Copyright  2003  Eddie  Bauer    Inc 


Introducing  Eddie  Bauer  Sport  Shop 


ien  Eddie  Bauer  opened  It  is  Spore  Shop  in  1920  his  aim  was  simple:  create  durable 
igged  clothing  designed  to  tit  a  purpose  rather  than  a  stvle.  Todav  our  collection  ol 


mini  best-in-class  products  continues  the  Eddie  Bauei 


ctional  durable  products  that  live  tip  to  the  standards  ol  a  man 


RUGGED  OUTDOOR  AMERICAN  STYLE 
EST. 1920 


tfsit  an  Eddie  Bauer  store  |  For  a  free  catalog,  1  800  426  8020  |  eddiebauer.com 
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the  new  museum®  automatic 

an  icon  of  modernism,  now  with  fine  21 -jewel  self-winding  mechanical 

movement  and  sapphire  crystal  case  back,  legendary  museum  dial  in  black  or  white. 

sapphire  crystal,  swiss  made,  water  resistant,  in  two  sizes,  movado.com 
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399   TO  BE  YOUNG  AND  ROYAL  If s  not  all  ribbon  cuttings 
and  regalia.  In  a  three-part.  57-page  portfolio.  Vanity  Fair 
captures  the  new  stars  of  Europe's  monarchies:  the  future 
rulers,  such  as  Prince  William  of  Wales,  Crown  Prince  Felipe 
of  Spain,  and  Crown  Princess  Victoria  of  Sweden  (page  401 ); 
the  heirs  to  the  French,  Italian,  Yugoslav,  and  other  historical 
kingdoms  (page  424);  and  a  glamorous  miscellany  of  royal 
scions  (page  444).  Prince  Michael  of  Greece  traces  the  evolving 
identity  of  these  proud  dynasties  (page  400),  while  a  foldout 
family  tree  charts  their  intricate  web  of  marital  alliances  (page 
417).  Photographs  by  Mario  Testino,  Helmut  Newton, 
Jonathan  Becker,  Michel  Comte,  Jonas  Karlsson,  and  others. 

460   ROLL  OVER,  BILBAO!  Now  that  Frank  Gehry's  global 
reputation  gleams  as  brightly  as  his  signature  building,  the 
Guggenheim  Bilbao,  it  seems  astonishing  that  his  perhaps 
most  ambitious  project,  the  Walt  Disney  Concert  Hall, 
nearly  didn't  get  built.  With  the  new  home  of  the  LA. 
Philharmonic  In.   llyop  ning its  doors  this  October, 
Matt  Tyrnauer  joins  ik  maverick  architect  on  the  site  of  his 
hard-fought  victory.  Photogr  phs  by  Todd  Eberle. 


173    30  DAYS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  CULTURE 

Special  of  the  Day— Matt  Tyrnauer  on  the  Lever  House 
restaurant.  Bruce  Handy  reviews  Pieces  of  April 
and  Sofia  Coppola's  Lost  in  Translation;  Coming 
Attractions— Walter  Kirn  visits  Wonderland.  Elissa 
Schappell's  Hot  Type.  A.  M.  Homes  on  photographer 
Philip-Lorca  diCorcia's  A  Storybook  Life;  Must  See- 
philanthropists  Richard  and  Lois  Rosenthal 
in  downtown  Cincinnati.  Lisa  Robinson's  Hot  Tracks. 
Edward  Helmore  on  The  Violet  Hour;  Henry  Alford 
opens  up  Chuck  Palahniuk's  Diary.  William  Georgiades 
maps  out  the  hot  spots  in  Mexico  City.  John  Brodie 
on  sneakers;  Kevin  Sessums  on  celebrity  photographer 
Pat  York.  Steve  Garbarino  gets  retro  at  the 
new  Beat  Hotel.  Punk-rockers  the  Distillers  separate 
themselves  from  the  pack;  Michael  Hogan  mixes 
things  up  with  D.J.  Mark  Ronson.  My  Stuff:  the  Juicy 
Couture  founders  spill  their  secrets;  Hot  Looks; 
David  Colman  follows  the  scent  to  Penhaligon's. 
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Step  1:  Dermatologist-developed  Facial  Soap.  Cleans  thoroughly,  gently.  Non-drying,  and  custom-fit  to  skin  type 
for  a  fresh,  comfortable  feeling.  Step  1  in  Clinique's  3-Step  Skin  Care  System.  Allergy  Tested.  100%  Fragrance  Free. 
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THE  DIVIDED  PRINCE  Coping  with  devastating 
loss,  media  scrutiny,  palace  treachery,  and  the  role  of 
"family  peacemaker."  Prince  William,  against  all 
odds,  appears  to  be  thriving.  But  some  royal  intimates  are 
worried.  Christopher  Andersen  wonders  whether  the 
pride  of  Britain's  monarchy  can  reconcile  his  mothers 
heart  with  his  father's  sense  of  duty. 

STAR  OF  JORDAN  When  King  Abdullah  II  and  Queen 
Rania  ascended  the  Jordanian  throne  four  years  ago.  the 
young  Palestinian  wife  and  mother  feared  the  burden  of 
monarchy.  But  to  her  husband's  delight.  Rania  has  worn  her 
tiara  in  cutting-edge  fashion,  fighting  poverty  and  child 
abuse  and  championing  women's  rights.  In  Amman. 
Leslie  Bennetts  meets  a  21st-century  queen  whose  brains, 
beauty,  and  commitment  have  brought  her  global  celebrity— 
and  unprecedented  clout.  Portraits  by  David  Bailey. 


274  HALL  OF  FAME  Sarajane  Hoare  nominates  Princess 
Elizabeth  of  Yugoslavia,  for  bringing  a  measure  of  sanity 
to  her  native  country  with  her  charitable  foundation. 
Portrait  by  Jonas  Karlsson. 


276   THE  ODDEST  COUPLE  Edward  VI I  Is  decision  to 

abdicate  the  throne  and  marry  Wallis  Simpson  was  one  of  the 
British  monarchy's  most  shocking  scandals— not  to  mention 
one  of  the  century's  greatest  love  stories.  Assessing  recent 
revelations.  James  Fox  takes  another,  rather  less  romantic 
look  at  what  bound  the  Duchess  of  Windsor  to  her  duke. 

294  BULGARIA'S  ELECTED  KING  By  the  time  he  was  10 
years  old.  King  Simeon  II  of  Bulgaria  had  survived  enough 
trauma  for  several  lifetimes:  his  father's  sudden,  mysterious 
death:  his  country's  invasion  by  Stalin:  his  family's  house 
arrest  and  exile.  But  now,  following  his  triumphant  return  and 
2001  election  as  prime  minister,  the  66-year-old  Simeon  faces 
another  struggle,  Sam  Tanenhaus  reports:  to  reconcile  his 
country's -and  his  own— grim  past  with  a  future  in  the  new 
Europe.  Portrait  by  Jonas  Karlsson. 

310   AT  THE  DOOR  TO  THE  HERMIT  KINGDOM  With  its 
leader.  Kim  Jong  II.  threatening  to  amass  long-range  nuclear 
weapons.  North  Korea  may  be  the  most  dangerous  regime 
in  the  world.  In  an  excerpt  from  her  memoir,  former  secretary 
of  state  Madeleine  Albright  recalls  her  visit  to  Pyongyang 
during  the  last  months  of  the  Clinton  administration,  her 
meetings  with  Chairman  Kim.  and  the  ray  of  hope  she  found 
there.  Portraits  by  Christian  Witkin. 
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Step  3:  Dermatologist-developed  Dramatically  Different  Moisturizing  Lotion.  Our  famous  golden  "genius." 
Softens,  smoothes,  improves.  Step  3  in  Clinique's  custom-fit  3-Step  Skin  Care  System.  Allergy  Tested. 
100%  Fragrance  Free. 

Get  skin  typed  at  clinique.coi 
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Step  2:  Dermatologist-developed  ( :iarif\  :;Kotion.  Sweeps  away  dull  flakes  to  reveal  fresher,  brighter  skin.  In  5 

calibrated    rn    gths.  Step  jjCiinique'  Jwom-fat  3-Step  Skin  Care  System.  Allergy  Tested.  100%  Fragrance  Free. 


To  each  her  own.  One  size  does  not  fit  all.  And  close  enough  doesn't  cut  it.  So  meet  your  perfect-match  makeup  at 
Clinique.  What  makes  us  so  sure  you'll  find  it?  17  great  formulas.  147  flattering  shades.  A  range  of  features  like  textun 
coverage,  even  sun  pr<  :  i  'ion.  And  the  specially  trained  Clinique  Consultant  using  our  fail-safe  skin-typing  approach. 


Nordstrom 


First  evaluating  your  skin's  needs,  then  custom-fitting  the  foundation  best  suited  to  its  particular  demands — and  your  particular 
preferences.  Sound  good?  Stop  by  and  you'll  see  the  difference  using  foundation  from  the  skin  care  authority.  With  so  many 
possibilities,  it's  just  a  matter  of  choice.  Yours.  Clinique.  Allergy  Tested.  100%  Fragrance  Free. 

Find  your  perfect  match  at  clinique.com 


MARC    JACOBS 


1 63  M  ERCER  STREET     NEW  YORK     NY     2123031490    wwwmarcjacobs.com 
125   MAIDEN  LANE    SAN  FRANCISCO    CA     4,53625500 
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Dermo-Expertise 


Injections  Can  Wait! 

L'Oreal's  first  moisturizer  with  Boswelox™that  decreases 
and  softens  expression  lines  and  rejuvenates  features. 


NEW 


WRINKLE 

DE-CREASE 


Innovation 


Advanced  Wrinkle  Corrector  &  Dermo-Smoother 


You  laugh,  you  frown...  your  skin  contracts  and  wrinkles  deepen. 

New:  WRINKLE  DE-CREASE  with  BOSWELOX:  a  phyto-complex  with  new  Boswellia  extract 

and  Manganese,  fights  the  results  of  micro-contractions  of  the  skin. 

■  Remarkable  results  on  expression  lines:" 


90%:  saw  facial  features  softened  and  refreshed  in  1  week 
54%:  saw  diminished  forehead  wrinkles  in  1  week 
63%:  saw  crow's-feet  diminished  in  4  weeks 


A  rejuvenated,  radiant  expression. 


Dermo-Expertise. 

From  Research  to  Beauty. 
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Now,  about  that  firstborn  child.  The  new  Z  Roadster. 


Call  800-NISSAN3  or  visit  NissanUS  [LABILITY  on  Z'  Roadster.  Nissan,  the  Nissan  Brand  Symbol,  "SHIFT,"  taghne  and  Z'  are  Nissan  trademarks.  Always  wear 


lon't  drink  and  drive,  c  2003  Nissan  North  Am 


SHIFT_passion 
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328   SALE  OF  THE  WILD  The  Department  of  the  Interior  is 
entrusted  with  protecting  America's  wilderness,  but  its 
leaders  have  stealthily  opened  millions  of  unspoiled  acres 
for  exploration  and  development.  Helped  by  dismayed 
insiders,  Michael  Shnayerson  exposes  the  dark  side  of 
Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton's  "partnerships"  with 
industry,  the  apparent  conflicts  of  interest  of  her  powerful 
deputy,  former  energy  lobbyist  J.  Steven  Griles,  and  the 
irreversible  damage  being  done.  Portraits  by  Ted  Wood 
and  Brian  Doben. 


SPECIAL     SECTION 

354   MASTERS  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY:  EDWARD  STEICHEN 

To  mark  the  20th  anniversary  of  its  rebirth.  Vanity  Fair  pays 
homage  to  the  man  whose  definitive  portraits  of  his  era's 
celebrities  gave  the  magazine's  pre-World  War  II  incarnation 
its  extraordinary  visual  impact.  Alongside  a  portfolio  of 
Steichen  classics  -Gary  Cooper,  Greta  Garbo,  Paul  Robeson, 
et  al.— David  Frien  i     ■      ibes  how  one  lunch  in  1923 
changed  the  course  ol  an  art. 
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373   OH.  ROMOLA,  ROMOLA!  Ed  Coaster  finds  his 
inner  self  at  the  Raita  Yoga  Center.  Adam  Leff  and 
Richard  Rushfield's  Intelligence  Report:  The  "It  Girls.' 
George  Wayne  visits  Scarborough  fair.  Neal  Pollack 
uncovers  the  making  of  foreign  policy.  Henry  Alford's 
sets  and  subsets. 
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108   EDITOR'S  LETTER  The  War  at  Home 

116     CONTRIBUTORS 

134    BEHIND  THE  SCENES 

140   LETTERS  The  Far-Right  Stuff 

470  CREDITS 

472  PLANETARIUM  Help  is  on  the  way,  Virgos 

474  PROUST  QUESTIONNAIRE  Diane  Von  Furstenberg 
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MADE  TO  MOVE 

NIKETOWN  Los  Angeles  has  a  fresh  new  look!  Visit  NIKETOWN 
L.A.  on  August  16  and  17  for  the  reopening  celebration:  meet  an 
athlete,  enter  to  win  great  prizes,  and  check  out  new  performance 
gear  from  Nike.  A  portion  of  the  purchases  made  August  16 
through  31  will  benefit  the  nonprofit  organization  Kids  In  Sports. 
NIKETOWN  L.A.,  9560  Wilshire  Boulevard,  310-275-9998. 
Visit  www.niketown.com  for  more  information. 


A  ROYAL  CELEBRATION 

On  Tuesday,  May  13,  Penhaligon's — the  esteemed  British  perfumer — 
celebrated  the  opening  of  its  new  store  on  Rodeo  Drive  with  a  ribbon- 
cutting  ceremony,  co-hosted  by  Vanity  Fair.  Acclaimed  actress  and 
FilmAid  International  spokesperson  Julia  Ormond  presided  over  the 
British-themed  event,  arriving  in  a  classic  London  taxi.  A  traditional  British 
Beefeater  greeted  guests,  including  stylists,  entertainment  executives,  and 
Vanity  Fair  VI.P.s,  as  they  arrived  at  the  entrance  to  the  store.  After  enjoying 
an  evening  of  champagne  and  hors  d'oeuvres,  attendees  took  home 
a  special  gift  bag  brimming  with  a  selection  of  Penhaligon's  candles  and 
fragrances.  A  special  donation  was  made  on  behalf  of  Penhaligon's  to 
FilmAid  International,  a  humanitarian  aid  organization  that  uses  film  and 
video  to  entertain  and  educate  refugees  and  other  displaced  persons 
around  the  world. 


A  CLASSIC  COLLECTION 

CHROME  by  AZZARO  is  a  scent  as  masculine,  pure,  and  fresh  as  the 
name  implies.  This  fall,  the  CHROME  Classic  Collection  Set  features 
a  four-piece  mix  of  all  of  his  favorites:  a  1.7  oz.  Eau  de  Toilette  Natural 
Spray,  a  2.5  oz.  After  Shave  Balm,  a  2.5  oz.  All  Over  Shampoo,  and 
a  2.5  oz.  Energizing  Body  Gel.  Valued  at  $82,  this  set  retails  for  $45. 
Available  at  fine  department  stores. 
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fashion  event,  hosted  by  Vanity  Fair  and  Ralph  Lauren.  On  Thursday,  May  8, 
more  than  400  well-heeled  guests  enjoyed  an  exclusive  preview  of  the 
Ralph  Lauren  Fall  2003  Collection.  Los  Angeles  trendsetters  such  as 
Ivana  Milicevic,  Kelly  Rutherford,  Scott  Foley,  and  Jessica  Alba  were  in 
attendance,  listening  to  tunes  spun  by  D.J.  Angelique  as  they  shopped  the 
collection.  Proceeds  from  the  event  benefited  Step  Up  Women's  Network, 
a  nonprofit  organization  that  provides  services  and  financial  support  to 
women's  healthcare  causes  and  mentoring  programs. 


BEAUTIFUL  HAIR 
REVEALED  ... 

When  you  look  back  on 
yesterday's  'dos,  is  your  first 
thought,  don't?  Then  you're  not 
alone.  Tune  in  to  WE:  Women's 
Entertainment  and  take  a  trip 
down  haircare  memory  lane  with 
the  winners  of  the  Dove*  Beautiful 
Hair  Revealed  Contest.  Watch  as 
four  women  mark  the  styling 
milestones  on  their  quest  for 
real  hair  happiness.  Track  each 
woman's  style  evolution  as  a 
renowned  celebrity  hairstylist 
uncovers  her  hair's  real  beauty 
and  demonstrates  how  to  achieve 
each  look  at  home.  Watch  WE: 
Women's  Entertainment  on 
Saturday,  September  13,  at  6  P.M./E.D.T. 
To  find  out  if  you  get  WE, 
visit  www.we.tv. 

NEW 


(Dove 

HAIR  CARE 


ALL  THAT  JAZZ 

If  you  liked  Bob  Fosse's  Chicago,  you'll  love  All  That  Jazz — the  winner  of  four 
Academy  Awards,  including  an  Oscar  for  Best  Original  Score.  Written  and 
directed  by  choreographer- dfrector  Bob  Fosse,  All  That  Jazz  stars  Roy  Scheider 
and  Jessica  Lange.  On  August  19,  All  That  Jazz  will  be  available  for  the  first 
time  ever  on  DVD. 


PERFECT  TIMING 

On  Wednesday,  June  4,  Audemars  Piguet  North  America  President 
Francois- Henry  Bennahmias  and  Vanity  Fair  hosted  an  exclusive  retrospective 
of  iconic  Vanity  Fair  images  in  celebration  of  the  opening  of  the  Manhattan  57th 
Street  flagship  store.  Two  hundred  guests  enjoyed  champagne  provided  by 
Perrier-Jouet,  as  well  as  cocktails  and  a  delicious  selection  of  hors  d'oeuvres  by 
Payard  as  they  viewed  the  exhibition  that  began  on  the  first  floor  of  the  store 
and  continued  to  the  third-floor  gallery.  To  create  a  dramatic  flair  for  the  event, 
images  from  the  retrospective  were  projected  onto  the  walls  of  the  upstairs  gallery 
and  throughout  the  store.  At  the  end  of  the  evening,  guests  departed  with  an 
exclusive  gift  bag,  compliments  of  Audemars  Piguet,  Vanity  Fair,  and  Clarins. 
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Dove  introduces  a  new  way  tO  lOOk  at  your  face.  Dove  Essential  Nutrients. 
A  line  of  face  care  products  made  to  enhance  the  beauty  you  already  have.  Filled  with  essential 
nutrients  plus  vitamins,  green  tea  extract  and  pure  spring  water.  For  clean,  moisturized  skin 
thafs  so  healthy  it  glows.  And  for  a  fresh,  new  outlook  on  your  face.  Learn  more  at  www.dove.com. 


YOUR  LEFT  HAND  SAYS  "WE."  YOUR 
RIGHT  HAND  SAYS  "ME."  YOUR 
LEFT  HAND  LOVES  CANDLELIGHT. 
YOUR  RIGHT  HAND  LOVES  THE 
SPOTLIGHT.  YOUR  LEFT  HAND 
ROCKS  THE  CRADLE.  YOUR 
RIGHT  HAND  RULES  THE  WORLD. 


WOMEN  OF  THE  WORLD,  RAISE 
YOUR  RIGHT  HAND.    ,  ..^  0,  , 


EW  DIAMOND  RIGHT  HAND  RING.  CONTEMPORARY,  FLORAL,  MODERN  VINTAGE  AND  ROMANTIC  STYLES  AT  ADIAMONDISFORtVER.COM 


EDITOR'S    LETTER 


The  War  at  Home 


Forget  the  obfuscations  and  the 
deceits  that  took  this  country 
into  Iraq.  Forget  the  aftermath:  a 
war  seemingly  without  end,  one 
that  is  costing  the  country  a  bil- 
lion dollars  and  the  lives  of  three 
American  soldiers  every  week.  There 
is  another  war,  the  war  at  home.  This 
is  a  quiet,  covert,  and  in  many  ways 
more  lasting  and  damaging  war.  In  al- 
most every  aspect  of  American  life,  the 
White  House  over  the  past  two  years 
has  chipped  away  at  decades'  worth  of 
advances  in  personal  rights,  women's 
rights,  the  economy,  and  the  environ- 
ment. It  is  difficult  to  point  to  a  single 
element  of  American  society  that  comes 
under  federal  jurisdiction  that  is  not 
worse  off  than  it  was  an  administration 

ago.  For  starters,  how  about  our  finances  and  our  environment? 
Has  George  W.  Bush  handled  our  money  well?  Easy  question. 
The  answer  is  no.  Bill  Clinton,  hardly  a  wizard  with  a  calculator, 
nevertheless  managed  four  surplus  years  during  his  eight  years  in 
the  White  House.  (The  highest  such  surplus:  $236  billion  in  2000.) 
Then  this  happened: 

•  In  2001,  the  Bush  administration  bullishly  forecast  a  surplus  of 
$334  billion  for  2003. 

•  Six  months  ago  that  figure  was  revised  to  show  a  deficit  of 
$304  billion. 

•  And  now  the  administration  is  projecting  that  number  will  be  50 
percent  higher  still,  coming  in  at  an  astounding  $455  billion.  It  will, 
in  fact,  be  the  biggest  deficit  in  U.S.  history,  in  dollar  terms,  besting 
the  previous  record  of  $290  billion.  That  was  in  1992,  when  Bush 
senior  had  the  job.  Never  let  it  be  said  that  the  son  hasn't  lived  up 
to  the  accomplishments  of  the  father. 

George  W.  Bush  clearly  loves  his  country.  But  how  does  he  feel 
about  the  country— you  know,  mountains,  lakes,  forests,  and 
so  forth?  The  thing  about  the  environment  is  that  once  you've 
made  a  mistake  it's  difficult  to  turn  back.  In  "Sale  of  the  Wild," 
on  page  328,  Michael  Shnayerson  has  produced  a  superb  investi- 
gation of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  under  Gale  Norton  and 
her  deputy,  Steven  Griles.  Shnayerson  draws  a  picture  of  a  gov- 
ernment body  that  is  basically  dismantling  its  domain  before  our 
very  eyes.  Or,  rather,  behind  our  backs.  A  few  highlights  from 
Shnayerson's  report: 

•  Since  George  W  Bush  came  into  office,  the  White  House  has  al- 
lowed big  timber  companies  to  go  into  wilderness  areas  and  clear 
undergrowth  that  could  potentially  serve  as  kindling  for  forest  fires. 
That  part  is  good.  In  return,  however,  lumber  interests,  critics  ar- 
gue, get  to  clear  those  same  wilderness  areas  of  irreplaceable  old- 
growth  trees.  This  part  is  bad. 

•  In  the  1990s,  a  new  way  of  extracting  coal-bed  methane,  which  is 
used  in  the  production  of  natural  gas,  was  developed.  Before  com- 
panies could  drill  for  it  in  huge  reserves  in  Wyoming  and  Mon- 
tana, environmental-impact  studies  were  conducted.  The  Wyoming 
study,  which  suggested  that  the  drilling  be  permitted,  was  given  the 
worst  possible  rating  by  an  E.P.A  official.  Despite  this  negative  as- 
sessment, roughly  39,000  methane  wells  were  approved  in  Wyoming 
by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  this  spring. 

•  In  2001,  Peabody  Ener;  the  world's  largest  coal  company, 
proposed  construction  ot  •  biggest  coal-fired  power  plant  in 
America  in  decades.  But  Pea.  wanted  to  situate  the  plant  just 
50  miles  from  Kentucky's  Mami  .■  National  Park,  which  al- 


ready has  the  worst  air  of  any  natii 
park  in  the  land.  After  the  Fish 
Wildlife  Service  questioned  the  p 
Peabody  met  with  Fran  Mainella 
rector  of  the  National  Park  Serv 
Around  the  same  time,  Peabody  and 
of  its  subsidiaries  forwarded  $300, 
in  soft  money  to  the  Republican  P 
and,  lo  and  behold,  the  process  to 
prove  the  state  permit  was  put  into 
gear.  Peabody  then  made  a  $50, 
donation.  Two  weeks  after  the  pe 
was  granted,  Peabody  gave  an  a 
tional  $100,000.  So  the  Republ 
Party  got  $450,000  and  Peabody 
its  plant.  This  chain  of  events,  frorr 
meeting  with  Mainella  to  the  approv 
the  plant,  took  less  than  three  moi 
though  Peabody  claims  the  money 

pledged  earlier  and  was  not  related  to  the  plant.  And  you  t 

the  wheels  of  government  move  slowly. 

One  of  Mainella's  bosses,  Steven  Griles,  is  the  quintessential  ] 
appointee.  The  second-most-powerful  person  at  the  Depart! 
of  the  Interior  was  not  an  environmentalist  in  his  past  life,  but  r. 
a  powerful  lobbyist  for  oil,  gas,  and  coal  concerns.  Now,  this  i 
is  like  letting  the  fox  mind  the  chicken  coop.  After  his  appoints 
he  sold  his  interests  in  his  firm  for  a  little  over  a  million  dollars, 
paid  out  in  equal  annual  installments  through  2004.  Despite  c 
ing  that  he  would  recuse  himself  from  matters  involving  the  clieH 
used  to  represent,  he  has  continued  to  meet  with  those  ex-cli<ii 

Griles  and  Gale  Norton  aren't  stupid.  When  we  asked  the' 
pose  for  pictures  to  accompany  the  article,  they  both  saidi 
what's  more,  their  representative  wanted  them  to  be  photogral 
in  outdoor,  natural  settings.  They  both  look  like  Sierra  Clul< 
erans:  Norton  in  trekking  gear  and  a  Patagonia-cum-Smoke 
Bear  outfit,  and  Griles  on  horseback,  resembling  some  latteij 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 

My  feeling  is  this:  deceit  or  untrustworthiness  on  the  part  o 
makers  has  a  tendency  to  catch  up  with  them.  It  just  takes  t 
and  the  tenacity  of  journalists  and  of  other  lawmakers.  A  predi 
starting  soon,  even  aboveboard  administration  officials  wi 
to  disappear.  My  money  would  be  on  Defense  Secretary  D> 
Rumsfeld  and  C.I. A.  director  George  Tenet.  President  Bush's 
friend"  British  prime  minister  Tony  Blair  will  likely  go  first,  th 
Whatever  genuine  corruption  there  may  be  within  the  admii 
tion  may  take  longer  to  detect  and  bring  to  ground. 

All  of  those  in  the  government  should  heed  one  of  the 
political  scandals  of  the  last  century,  Teapot  Dome.  Albt 
Fall,  who  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  interior  under  W 
G  Harding  in  1921,  decided  to  lease  out  oil  reserves  in  Cali 
and  Wyoming,  which  had  been  kept  for  naval  use.  One  was 
Teapot  Dome  and  the  other  Elk  Hills.  Drilling  rights  to  botl 
were  awarded  to  big-oil  interests.  Fall  subsequently  receive! 
and  loans  totaling  $400,000  from  the  owners  of  those  c( 
nies.  The  Senate  authorized  an  investigation,  and  Calvin  Co< 
Harding's  successor,  appointed  special  prosecutors  to  the  c 
took  years,  but  the  Supreme  Court  finally  invalidated  the  leas* 
Fall  was  found  guilty  in  1929  of  accepting  a  bribe.  He  was 
to  pay  $100,000  and  ended  up  spending  nine  months  in  jail, 
ocrats  being  Democrats,  they  were  unable  to  capitalize  on  t 
publican  scandal,  and  lost  both  the  1924  and  1928  presic 
elections.  Some  things  never  change.  -GRAYDON  C 
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)eotember 


You're  invited!  This  September,  Vanity  Fair  unveils  20  Days  of  Culture:  a  spectacular  celebration  in  New  York  and  Los  Angeles  that 
marks  the  magazine's  historic  20th  Anniversary  year.  From  fashion  to  music  to  photography,  20  Days  of  Culture  features  the  most 
exciting  cultural  experiences  from  Vanity  Fair's  participating  advertisers.  The  calendar  below  is  your  official  guide  to  all  of  the  exclusive 
events,  promotions,  and  retail  programs  from  coast  to  coast.  For  more  information  and  store  locations,  please  see  page  122. 
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SPECIAL  THANKS  TO  ALL  OF  OUR  SPONSORS: 

AIDS  Community  Research  Initiative  of  America  (ACRIA),  Cole  Haan,  Donald  J  Pliner,  Earl  Jean,  Givenchy  Fragrance,  Grey  Goose,  Hugo  Boss,  Louis  Vuitton, 
Merrill  Lynch,  Mikimoto,  Movado,  Nordstrom,  Talbots,  The  Director's  Guild  of  America,  The  Film  Foundation,  Tommy  Hilfiger,  TSE,  TURI  Vodka,  and  Wonderbra 


A  VOICE  SO  MAJESTIC, 

EVERY  COMPLIMENT 

IS  ALSO  AN   UNDERSTATEMENT. 


Renee  Fleming  didn't  find  music,  it  found  her.  The  daughter  of  parents  who  were  voice  teachers, 
she  went  to  college  hoping  to  teach  music.  But  her  voice  was  about  to  be  heard.  In  a  small  night 
club  in  upstate  New  York,  she  started  singing  jazz.  Her  performances  were  so  incredible  that 
legendary  saxophonist  Illinois  Jacquet  invited  her  to  tour  with  him.  Understanding  her  voice  was 
a  gift,  she  opted  to  keep  studying  music.  The  Juilliard  School  immediately  saw  her  talent;  the  rest  of 
the  world  would  soon  follow.  Over  the  years,  the  world's  foremost  soprano  has  chosen  tougher, 
more  unexpected  roles.  She  does  this  because  her  talent  says  she  can  and  her  heart  wants  her  to. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


This  month,  BOB  COLACELLO  trades 

in  his  usual  title  of  special  correspondent 

for  that  of  royal  expert  and  consulting 

editor.  In  his  19  years  at  V.F.,  Colacello  has 

written  about  royals  and  aristocrats  including 

King  Constantine  of  Greece,  Prince 

Victor  Emmanuel  of  Italy,  Archduchess 

Francesca  von  Habsburg  of  Austria,  Princess 

Gloria  von  Thurn  und  Taxis,  and  Prince 

Charles  and  Camilla  Parker  Bowles.  "It's  the 

combination  of  history  and  glamour  that 

gets  me,"  Colacello  says.  "I  think  my 

fascination  with  royalty  began  when  I  came 

home  from  grade  school  one  day  and 

found  my  grandmother  crying  over 

the  assassination  of  the  teenage  king 

of  Iraq."  He  adds,  "As  Fitzgerald 

said  of  the  rich,  the  royals  really  are 

different  from  you  and  me." 


According  to  senior  articles  editor 
AIMEE  BELL,  who  oversaw  this  month's 
royals  portfolio  and  related  articles,  the 
project  was  an  extraordinary  yearlong  feat 
of  collaboration  on  the  part  of  the  V.F.  staff. 
She  herself  compiled  the  elaborate  royals 
family  tree  (page  417)  in  collaboration  with 
Guy  Sainty,  a  specialist  in  royal-succession 
law  whom  she  describes  as  "the  human 
equivalent  of  the  Almanack  de  Gotha."  With 
the  help  of  the  actual  Almanack— a  royal- 
genealogy  reference  book— Bell  spent  more 
than  a  year  immersing  herself  in  European 
history  and  palace  protocol.  "There  were 
many  early-morning  phone  calls  to  Europe," 
says  Bell,  "but  the  horror  of  getting  up 
at  four  a.m.  was  alleviated  by  the  fact  that 
they  all  have  the  most  elegant  manners— 
especially  the  Bulgarians." 


Contributing  editor  REINALDO  HERRERA 

was  one  of  the  key  figures  in  the  making 
of  the  royals  portfolio— a  project  that 
took  more  than  a  year  to  complete.  Herrera, 
whose  distinguished  family  hails  from 
Venezuela,  was  involved  in  every  aspect  of 
the  portfolio  and  served  as  liaison  to  many 
of  the  royal  houses.  "The  monarchial 
system  is  probably  the  oldest  system  of 
government  the  world  has  known,  and  as  it 
has  evolved  into  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
it  has  become  the  system  that  ensures  the 
greatest  liberties  to  its  subjects,"  he  says. 
"Our  readers  will  get  to  see  the  historical 
connections  between  the  families:  where 
they  started  how  long  they've  been  reigning, 
what  has  happened  to  them.  It's  very 
interesting  to  see  that,  after  thousands  of 
sears,  the  monarchies  are  still  going  strong." 


Since  coming  to  V.F.  in  March  1998, 
contributing  photography  producer 
RON  BEINNER  has  put  together  some 
memorable  shoots,  from  Herb  Ritts's 
portraits  of  Monica  Lewinsky  to  Jona' 
Karlsson's  "One  Week  in  September" 
supplement  following  9/11.  For  this  iss 
Beinner  produced  more  than  30  royalsi 
portfolio  shoots  as  well  as  the  sessions 
with  Queen  Rania  and  King  Simeon. " 
had  a  great  mix  of  photographers,  and 
did  our  best  to  match  the  personalities  | 
of  the  subjects  and  the  photographers,' 
says  Beinner.  "I  would  like  to  think  ffr 
all  enjoyed  themselves  on  the  shoots- 
I  know  I  had  a  wonderful  time." 


Asked  by  Vanity  Fair  to  write  about 
past,  present,  and  future  of  the  world 
monarchs  for  this  month's  special  ro> 
issue.  His  Royal  Highness  PRINCE  Ml* 
OF  GREECE  was  delighted  to  oblige, 
is  the  future  of  monarchy?  Is  it  usefu 
have  tried  to  answer  these  questions  1 
for  the  magazine  and  for  myself,"  he 
Regarding  the  photographs  of  his  tw< 
daughters.  Princesses  Olga  and  Alex;  ra. 
that  appear  in  the  portfolio.  Prince  IV  iae 
says,  "I'm  always  delighted  to  see  the 
in  pictures,  because  as  a  father  I  thir 
they  are  extremely  beautiful." 
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THE  OFFICIAL  GUIDE  TO 


£g&i  20  DAYS  OF  CULTURE 

On  this  page,  you'll  find  everything  you  need  to  know  about  Vanity  Fair's  20  Days 
of  Culture  celebration — from  retail  locations  and  in-store  event  dates  to  details  on 
gift-with-purchase  opportunities.  Also,  you  can  enter  the  "Hollywood  Experience" 
Sweepstakes  for  your  chance  to  win  a  trip  for  two  to  Hollywood  during 
Oscar  Week,  including  airfare,  accommodations,  and  tickets  to  Vanity 
Fair's  exclusive  "Campaign  Hollywood"  events.  For  the  sweepstakes' 
participating  retail  locations,  see  the  guide  below. 


bAKL   JbAN    This  fall,  you'll  be  able  to  enjoy  the  hip  styling  of 
Earl  Jean  when  the  much-anticipated  Holiday  collection  hits  stores.  Visit  a 
participating  Earl  Jean  location  to  receive  a  free  CD  with  your  purchase.* 

160  Mercer  Street,  New  York,  212-226-8709 
l4l'/2  Larchmont  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  323-463-1556  GIFT  WITH  PURCHASE, 
SWEEPSTAKES 

I V I  > — JvrWJ  VV  Experience  first-hand  the  latest  incarnation  of 
Movado's  122-year  legacy  of  innovation  with  the  new  Movado  Diamond 
Collection,  now  on  display  at  the  SoHo  Boutique.  138  Spring  Street, 
New  York,  212-431-0249  sweepstakes 

I    IU  \J\~. )    DWOO  Cultural  icons  and  celebrities  have  captured  life's 
positive  images  in  photographs  for  an  exclusive  silent  auction  to  benefit  the 
^^^^^-^|^^       AIDS  Community  Research  Initiative  of  America  (ACRIA). 
KM^V        Hugo  Boss  invites  you  to  place  your  bid. 
jfl      A       717  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  212-485-1800 

^^g0F  SILENT  AUCTION,   SWEEPSTAKES 

I  OC  TSE  celebrates  the  fall  season's  style  predictions  with  a  mystical  in-store 
event  featuring  horoscope  and  tarbt  card  readings. 

827  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

212-472-7790  special  event 

I  ALd \J  I  J  A  noted  illustrator  will  create 
original  renderings  for  guests  when  Talbots  hosts 
its  in-store  event,  "Fall's  Fashion  Moments." 

525  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  212-838-8811  special  event,  sweepstakes 

LOUIS  VUITTON  Louis  Vuitton  welcom 
you  to  their  SoHo  and  Rodeo  Drive  stores  to  view  the 
Fall-Winter  2003/2004  Collections,  including  ready-to-wear, 
^-^j.  shoes,  leather  goods,  and  the  recently 

ff    \\  introduced  watch  and  jewelry  lines. 

116  Greene  Street,  New  York,  212-274-9090; 
295  North  Rodeo  Drive,  Beverly  Hills, 
310-859-0457 

TOMMY  HILFIGER  American  original  Tommy 
Hilfiger  invites  you  to  the  H  s  re  in  Santa  Monica  to  receive  a 
beautifully  framed  classic  Vanity     m  your  gift  with  porches 

1422  Third  St.  Promenade,  Santa  Monica, 
310-393-2600.  Also  visit  Tommy's  other  Los  Angeles  H  store  locav.       for 


the  latest  styles:  Hollywood  &  Highland, 

6801  Hollywood  Blvd.,  Hollywood,  323-467-4199;  Beverly  Center,  8500 

Beverly  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  310-967-0161  gift  with  PURCHASE,  SWEEPSTAKES 

DONALD    J    PLINER  Put  your  best  foot  forward  when 
you  meet  footwear  designer  Donald  J  Pliner  and  view  his  Fall  2003 

Collection.  You'll  also  receive  a  CD  of  the  latest  mixes  from  famed 
British  D.J.  Pete  Tong  with  your  purchase.* 

341  North  Camden  Drive,  Beverly  Hills,  310-246-2700 

PERSONAL  APPEARANCE,  SWEEPSTAKES 

GIVENCHY  FRAGRANCE  An mm. h**, 

from  Givenchy:  Experience  the  elegant  new  fragrance,  Very  Irresistible 
Givenchy,  and  you'll  receive  a  copy  of  the  book  Joie  de  Vivre  by  Robert 
Arbor  with  your  purchase.*  Nordstrom  at  South  Coast 

Plaza,  3333  Bristol  Street,  Costa  Mesa,  714-549-8300 

GIFT  WITH  PURCHASE,  SWEEPSTAKES 

V v.v'LL    II/A/AIn    Embrace  the  spirit  of  casual  luxury  with  Cole 

Haan's  new  fall  shoes,  handbags,  and  coats,  featured  at  Cole  Haan 
Rodeo  Drive.  260  North  Rodeo  Drive,  Beverly  Hills, 

310-859-7622  sweepstakes 

NORDSTROM  AT  THE  GROVE  s*h.m 

style  with  the  latest  suits  from  Giorgio  Armani  and  Ermenegildo  Zegna, 
and  the  coolest  denim  fashions  from  Seven  Jeans  and  Diesel — the  season's 
must-haves.  •  189  The  Grove  Drive,  Los  Angeles, 

323-930-2230  sweepstakes 

VV  \^J  INLytKuK/A  A  new  world  of  wonder  awaits  you:  Indulge 

your  senses  with  an  in-store  event  hosted  by  Wonderbra,  featuring  the 

ancient  art  of  reflexology. 

Macy's  West,  14006  Riverside  Drive, 

Sherman  Oaks,  818-788-8350  SPECIAL  EVENT 


MIKIMOTO 


Visit  the  new  Mikimoto 


W 


Boutique,  opening  in  Los  Angeles  in  October  2003.  To  celebrate, 
Mikimoto  also  will  be  launching  new  designer  collections  including  Cathy 
Vedovi's  "Street  Jewelry"  and  an  extension  of  Lili  Chu's  2002  "Studded" 
collection.  Regent  Beverly  Wilshire  Hotel,  9500  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Beverly  Hills, 
310-205-8787 

*  All  gift-with-purchase  opportunities  are  while  supplies  last  for  full  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
"Hollywood  Experience"  Sweepstakes,  see  participating  retailers  or  Vanityfair.com. 


GUESS 


BELTS 


AVE  DA 

the  art  and  science  of  pure  flower  and  plant  essences 


be  radiant. 


Jump-start  a  healthy  glow— with  new 
Tourmaline  Charged  Radiance  Fluid, 
a  concentrated  daily  refining  serum. 
Infused  with  finely-powdered 
tourmaline,  one  of  nature's  most 
energizing  minerals  — and  potent 
anti-oxidants— our  formula  visibly 
boosts  skin's  energy.  See  how 
adding  tourmaline  energizes 
Radiance  Fluid  — creating  a  stronger, 
more  potent  bioenergy  field  — in  the 
photos,  below,  taken  with  a 
specialized  camera.  Energizing  tired 
skin  with  new  visible  life. 

Aveda  New  York/ 
Los  Angeles/London 

Energy  field  of  Radiance  Fluid  — 
without  and  with  tourmaline. 


Reveal  your  radiance— find  Aveda 
by  calling  800.791.1148  or  visiting 
www.aveda.com. 
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l  < )  N  I  I  N  11  E  O    FROM    I'ACI 


PHILIPP  VON  HESSEN,  who  photographed 
several  of  the  royals-portfolio  subjects, 
including  his  sister  Mafalda  von  Hessen, 
would  himself  be  King  of  Finland 
today  if  Finland  had  a  monarchy.  A 
professional  photographer,  von  Hessen 
moved  to  New  York  five  years  ago 
but  rarely  mixes  with  the  local  European 
aristocrats.  "These  people  move  in  and 
out.  I  make  my  living  in  New  York,  so 
it's  a  bit  different."  he  says.  The  modern 
world  is  also  making  aristocracy  a  bit 
harder  to  suss  out.  "Many  Europeans 
love  titles.  But  in  Germany,  for  example, 
nowadays  you  can  change  your  name,  take 
your  wife's,  mix  them  together,  and 
the  like.  So,"  he  says,  laughing,  "a  recent 
study  said  that  in  a  few  decades  two- 
thirds  of  Germans  may  have  a  title." 


In  the  late  1970s,  contributing 
photographer  HELMUT  NEWTON  (shown 
here  in  Singapore  in  1939)  photographed 
his  first  royal.  Princess  Caroline  of 
Monaco.  For  this  month's  royals  portfolio, 
Newton  shot  Princess  Caroline's 
brother.  Prince  Albert  of  Monaco,  as  well 
as  Princess  Olga  of  Greece  and  Prince 
Emanuele  Filiberto  of  Italy.  So  how  does 
Newton,  who  has  been  shooting  for 
V.F.  since  1983,  prepare  for  such  stately 
sessions?  "I  usually  wear  my  crown  during 
these  sittings."  he  says  from  his  home  in 
Monaco.  Newton,  whose  photographs 
have  been  collected  in  dozens 
of  books,  recently  completed  his  long- 
awaited  memoir.  Autobiography,  which 
Doubleday  publishes  this  month. 


1    USIINUI-D    ON    P AG  1 


VERONIQUE  PLAZOLLES,  V.Fs  Paris 
editor  for  the  last  13  years,  found    | 
working  on  this  month's  portfolio  of 
young  royals  of  Europe  alternately 
exhilarating  and  exhausting.  "It  has 
a  very  interesting  assignment,  to  say  1 
least— from  trying  to  organize  travel 
arrangements  during  the  transportati 
strikes  in  France  to  finding  a  last-ma 
stylist  in  Stockholm,"  she  says.  Plazc 
got  her  biggest  thrill  from  attending 
Prince  Jean  of  France's  photo  shoot  1 
Dreux,  France.  "I  felt  privileged  to 
visit  the  stunning  chapelle  royale  witl 
the  prince  as  our  guide,"  Plazolles  s 
"and  seeing  the  crypt  was  especially 
moving."  The  project,  she  adds,  "eni 
me  to  enter  a  fascinating  world  that 
I  didn't  know  at  all— the  world  of  the 
royals  without  their  crowns." 
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the  art  and  science  of  pure  flower  and  plant  essences 


reveal  your  radiant  nature. 


AVEDA 


adiance  fluid 
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It's  a  new  day.  For  you  and  your  skin.  New  Tourmaline  Charged  Radiance  Fluid— our  most  concentrated 
refining  serum— slips  under  your  moisturizer  to  jump-start  a  healthy  glow.  Sweeping  away  dull  or  flaky  skin. 
Reducing  the  appearance  of  pores,  fine  lines  and  wrinkles— while  protecting  your  skin  against  future 
damage.  Inviting  you  to  love  what  you  see— smoother,  more  vibrant  skin.  And  see  what  you've  been  missing 
Sweep  away  skin's  past,  energize  its  future— with  Tourmaline  Charged  Radiance  Fluid,  today. 
Find  Aveda  by  calling  800.791.1148  orvisitingwww.aveda.com. 


Each  Ring  Has  A  Story  To  Tell 


Tiffany  &  Co. 


act 


ind  he  broke  them  all! 

Yet  his  genius  brought  to  the 
screen  some  of  the  greatest 
films  of  all  time.  From  royalty 
to  infamy  and  back  again, 
ROBERT  EVANS'  life  is  stranger 
and  more  outrageous  than  fiction. 
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I  kW  THAT'S  JUST 
I  THE  FIRST  REEL... 
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An  Hour  Of  Controversial, 
Star-Studded  Extras. 

Be  the  first  to  open  this  Pandora's 
box  of  explosive  extras  that  will 
make  this  a  cult  classic  for 
decades  to  come.  See  shocking 
and  hilarious,  never-before-seen 
footage  from  Evans' 
private  library. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE 


Growing  up  in  Los  Angeles,  editor-at-large 

MATT  TYRNAUER  was  always  aware 

of  Frank  Gehry's  architecture.  "Friends  of 

mine  lived  in  Gehry-designed  houses.  He 

did  a  plan  for  my  high  school,  and  he  even 

designed  the  local  shopping  mall  and 

a  Mexican  restaurant,"  says  Tyrnauer,  who 

wrote  about  the  architect's  Guggenheim 

Bilbao  for  Vanity  Fair  in  August  1997. 

"Even  though  Gehry  is  an  international 

star,  there  is  something  intrinsically 

Southern  Californian  about  what  he  does. 

It's  probably  impossible  to  fully 

understand  what  he  is  up  to  if  you  don't 

know  L.A.'s  peculiar  charms." 


JAMES  FOX,  author  of  White  Mischief 
and  Five  Sisters:  The  Lcmghornes  of  I  irginia, 
wasn't  sure  at  first  how  to  approach  this 
month's  article  on  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Windsor.  "The  trouble  with  this  story  is 
that  the  ground  has  been  endlessly  covered,' 
Fox  says.  "Yet  I  was  surprised  by  the  way  n 
newly  released  government  documents  coul< 
stir  up  so  much  fresh  material  and  memory  j 
in  an  old  folktale."  In  the  end.  Fox  came 
away  with  a  new  perspective  on  the  saga.  4 
enter  the  world  of  the  Windsors  is  to  enter  j 
a  world  of  surrealism,"  he  says.  "The  fondl; 
remembered  love  affair  of  the  century  was] 
really  a  dependence  of  baffling  oddness."  I 


During  the  year  they  spent  researching 

Europe's  royal  families,  editorial  assistants 

ALEX  MARTINELLI  and  ABBY  FIELD 

picked  up  some  valuable  skills,  such  as  how 

to  address  princes  and  princesses  on  the 

telephone.  "It  took  some  time  to  get  used  to 

saying  Your  Royal  or  Imperial  Highness," 

Field  says.  The  pair  also  spent  late  nights 

writing  captions  for  the  royals  portfolio, 

enjoyed  a  few  "working  lunches"  with  senior 

editors,  and  devoted  some  time  to  choosing 

their  favorite  princes.  "The  royals  of  Europe 

are  the  equivalent  of  Hollywood  celebrities 

in  America,"  says  Martinelli. "Their  love  lives 

are  scrutinized  on  a  daily  basis." 


For  his  story  this  month  about  the 
Bush  administration's  silent  attack  on 
the  environment,  contributing  editor 
MICHAEL  SHNAYERSON  zeroed  in  on  the 
Interior  Department.  "The  deputy  secretar 
Steve  Griles,  turned  out  to  be  the  most 
dramatic  example  of  what  is  both  distresst 
and  impressive  about  this  regime:  he's  ver 
smart  and  he  really  knows  how  to  work  th 
system  to  get  what  he  wants.  But  the 
question  is:  Is  this  what  the  rest  of  us  wan 
for  our  public  lands'?"  Shnayerson  also 
gained  unprecedented  access  to  the  Interii 
Department,  interviewing  Secretary  Gale 
Norton  and  many  of  her  top  appointees. 
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THE    SCENES 
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photographing 
Prince  Jean 
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Mario  Testino, 
photographed  by 
Prince  Harry. 
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SEND  IN  THE  CROWNS 

For  K£  s  photographers  and  staff, 
it's  been  a  regal  education 


The  year  spent  preparing  this  special  issue  has  been  a 
getting-to-know-you  opportunity  for  V.F.'s  photogra- 
phers and  staff  and  Europe's  royals.  Mario  Testino  was 
already  friendly  with  Princess  Marie-Chantal  of  Greece, 
but  he  was  introduced  to  Princess  Maxima  of  the  Nether- 
lands by  her  old  friend  and  former  Manhattan  neighbor,  con- 
tributing stylist  Kim  Meehan.  Michel  Comte  charmed  and 
was  charmed  by  his  subjects— two  princesses  and  two  dukes— 
and  Jonas  Karlsson,  who  traveled  to  Spain,  Sweden,  Bulgaria, 
Serbia,  and  Romania,  says  the  royals  he  met  were  "very  nice 
people."  Contributing  stylist  Sarajane  Hoare,  who  styled  sev- 
eral shoots  and  interviewed  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Yugoslavia 
for  the  Hall  of  Fame,  concurs:  "They're  all  terribly  down-to- 
earth  and  very  in  touch  with  the  times."  David  Bailey  found 
Queen  Rania  to  be  "beautiful,  charming,  and  accessible,"  but 
says  he  doesn't  make  a  habit  of  photographing  monarchs: 
"I'm  not  politically  correct  enough."  Contributing  London 
editor  Lucy  Nichols,  meanwhile,  now  knows  more  about  the 
royals  than  they  themselves  do:  her  meticulous  research  made 
possible  the  historic  family  tree,  on  page  417. 
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THE  FAR-RIGHT  STUFF 

The  nee-conservatives'  big  stick;  first-class  fireworks 

with  Liz  and  Dick;  Teen  Vanity  Fair:  awesome  or  totally  whack?; 

Lilly's  little  dress;  Hamptons  hubris;  and  more 


It  seems  incredible  that,  for  all  their 
vaunted  intellectual  firepower,  the 
neocons  shaping  our  foreign  policy 
["Bush's  Brain  Trust,"  by  Sam  Tanen- 
haus,  July]  failed  to  recognize  that 
mistrust  of  U.S.  motives  runs  so  deep 
in  the  Muslim  world  that  our  troops 
were  doomed  to  be  resisted  as  invaders  by 
many  Iraqis,  not  welcomed  as  liberators. 
How  many  more  American  and  British  sol- 
diers will  pay  with  their  lives  for  this  mis- 
calculation while  Richard  Perle  sits  safely 
in  Maryland  nibbling  beluga  caviar? 

MIKEFROSCHL 
Orleans.  France 

SAM  TANENHAUS  EXPOSES  succinctly 
the  driving  force  behind  this  administra- 
tion's foreign  policy.  Long  before  Septem- 
ber 11,  theories  had  been  discussed,  poli- 
cies had  been  formulated,  and  plans  had 
been  drawn  by  Wolfowitz,  Perle,  et  al.  as  to 
the  future  of  Iraq  and  perhaps  the  entire 
Middle  East.  It  is  quite  evident  from  Mr. 
Tanenhaus's  analysis  that  once  September 
11  occurred  this  group  had  what  it  needed: 
a  president  willing  to  carry  out  their  "neo- 
con"  doctrine  in  the  name  of  national  secu- 
rity and  fighting  terrorism. 

RICHARD  A.  CARTER 
Atlanta.  Georgia 

SAM  TANENHAUS  WRITES  that  "not  since 
the  'Wise  Men.'  who  formulated  the  first 
Cold  War  policies  for  Harry  Truman  in  the 
late  1940s,  or  the  Harvard  brain  trust  that 
advised  John  Kennedy  have  intellectuals" 
had  so  much  power  as  they  do  today  in  the 
Bush  administration.  Perhaps.  But  Tanen- 
haus  whitewashes  this  history  by  crediting 
Truman  with  "stabilizing"  the  Cold  War 
era  while  blaming  the  Kennedy  team  for 
the  Vietnam  War.  In  truth,  the  Truman 
administration  created  the  global  anti- 
Communist  policy,  proclaimed  as  the  Tru- 
man Doctrine,  that  led.  in  the  1960s,  to 
the  Vietnam  War;  Kennedy  simply  acted 
on  the  Wise  Men's  decree  that  America 
must  fight  Communism  anywhere  and 
everywhere  around  < :  s  what 

begat  the  Vietnam 
adventures. 

Whether  the  glob' 
Bush  administration 
results  remains  to  be  set. 
strong  parallels  in  American  j 


THE  INNER  CIRCLE 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Paul  Wolfowitz,  photographed  at 
the  Pentagon  on  May  9,  2003. 


arrogance  under  these  three  presidents,  the 
prospects  are  not  reassuring.  American 
wars  meant  to  win  friends  have  an  uncan- 
ny way  of  producing  lasting  enemies— and 
terrible  human  suffering. 

MARK  D.  HIGBEE 

Professor  of  history,  Eastern  Michigan  University 

Ypsilanti.  Michigan 

•v  !  i  [AM  KRISTOL  is  portrayed  as  the  neo- 

(   believes  in  constructive  criticism 

i  side,  a  trait  that  has  cost  him 


invitations  to  White  House  gatherings  of 
conservative  journalists.  On  C-span,  just  as 
the  war  in  Iraq  was  beginning,  he  de- 
clared that  he  would  have  to  admit  he  was 
wrong  to  advocate  the  invasion  if  two  con- 
ditions were  not  met:  (a)  mass  enthusiasm 
by  Iraqi  citizens  in  welcoming  their  libera- 
tors and  (b)  the  discovery  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction.  I  believe  it's  time. 

MILTON  MANKOFF 
New  York.  New  York  jj 

CONTINUED   ON    PAGE    I4( 
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/ANITY  FAIR  AGENDA 

ADVERTISING     AND     PROMOTION     •    EVENTS     \ND     OPPORTUNITIES 


A  SPARKLING  NIGHT 

Vanity  Fair,  London  Jewelers,  and  David  Yurman  hosted  a  cocktail  event  on 
Thursday,  May  8,  to  honor  the  recipient  of  the  David  and  Sybil  Yurman 
Humanitarian  Award,  Mrs.  Tita  Monti.  London  Jewelers  at  the  Americana 
Manhasset  shopping  center  entertained  more  than  400  guests  who  enjoyed 
hors  d'oeuvres  and  cocktails  provided  by  Grey  Goose  while  they  shopped 
the  David  Yurman  collection.  Throughout  the  evening,  a  band  played  for 
attendees  as  models  walked  through  the  crowd  dressed  in  Escada  gowns 
and  David  Yurman  jewelry.  Attendees  also  were  eligible  to  win  prizes  such  as 
a  Vertu  phone  and  gift  certificates  to  Americana  Manhasset.  A  percentage 
of  the  evening's  proceeds  was  donated  to  the  Don  Monti  Memorial  Research 
Foundation  at  North  Shore  University  Hospital. 


MODERN  LOVE 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  Merchant  Ivory's  latest  film,  Le  Divorce, 
a  contemporary  comedy  of  good  and  bad  manners.  Based  on  the 
sizzling  best-seller  by  Diane  Johnson,  Le  Divorce  boasts  an  all-star 
cast,  featuring  Kate  Hudson,  Naomi  Watts,  Glenn  Close,  Stockard 
Channing,  Leslie  Caron,  Stephen  Fry,  Thierry  Lhermitte,  Matthew 
Modine,  Bebe  Neuwirth,  and  Sam  Waterston.  Le  Divorce  will  be  in 
select  theaters  nationwide  on  August  8. 

A  Comedy  of  Hsnnen 
...Boh  Good  and  Bad 
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BLUE  FOR  SAVE  THE  MUSIC 
ON-LINE  AUCTION 

Blue  from  American  Express®  and  the  Save 

The  Music  Foundation  have  teamed  up  to 

help  restore  music-education  programs 

in  public  schools.  Bid  on  classic  images  of 

rock  stars,  props  from  photo  shoots, 

and  other  cool  items  at  the  Blue  For  Save 

The  Music  On-line  Auction.  Proceeds 

will  help  restore  public-school 

music  programs  across  the  country. 

Place  your  bid  today. 

Visit  americanexpress.com/savethemusic. 
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SEPARATED  AT  BIRTH? 

Left,  Richard  Perle,  photographed  by  Nigel  Parry  on  April  30,  2003.  Right,  Hitler's  minister 
of  propaganda,  Dr.  Joseph  Goebbels,  photographed  by  Alfred  Eisenstaedt. 


GHOSTS  AND  GOEBBELS 

NIGEL  PARRY'S  PHOTO  of  Richard  Perle  on  page  119  of  your  July  issue  rang 
a  bell:  I  knew  I'd  seen  that  pose  before,  so  I  followed  a  hunch. 

Here  it  is:  the  same  arrogance,  the  same  malice  toward  the  photographer, 
the  same  all-around  creepiness. 

Perle  isn't  the  first  government  official  to  use  deceit  and  fear  mongering 
to  force  an  extremist,  irrational,  and  ultimately  violent  view  on  an  entire 
nation,  or  globe.  But  I'm  troubled  by  how  few  voices  in  the  media  are  willing 
to  speak  out  against  him  and  his  like,  and  I  seriously  wonder  if  our  democracy 
will  survive  if  George  Bush  is  elected  to  another  term. 

My  apologies  if  I'm  the  umpteenth  person  to  notice  the  similarity  in  the  photos 

ART  DUDLI) 
Cherry  Valley,  New  Yo 


CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    140 

FIREWORKS  IN  THE  VIP.  LOUNGE 

SAM  KASHNER  brought  back  so  many 
childhood  memories  with  his  excellent 
telling  of  the  making  of  The  V.I.P.s  ["A 
First-Class  Affair,"  July].  My  dad  worked 
for  MGM  and  United  Artists,  and  my 
mom  was  associated  with  radio.  We  were 
neither  famous  nor  rich,  but  we  went  to 
premieres,  screenings,  and  promotional 
events. 

What  a  time  my  family  had  over  Liz 
and  Dick.  My  mother  and  her  sisters  fol- 
lowed every  glamorous  move,  every  new 
piece  of  jewelry,  the  ups  and  downs  of 
Liz's  weight,  and  the  back  and  forth  of 
their  romance  and  marriages.  In  fact, 
years  later,  when  I  was  in  a  volatile  rela- 
tionship in  college,  my  grandmother  and 
mom  dismissed  my  complaints  of  my 
boyfriend's  infidelity  and  drug  use  as  a 
sign  of  great  love  and  passion— just  like 
Liz  an<"  Dick. 


That  was  a  time  without  tabloid  televi- 
sion shows  or  the  Internet,  and  the  mediz. 
respected  privacy  in  a  way  they  do  noij 
today.  In  those  days  we  knew  so  little  aboui 
the  real  lives  of  stars.  But  the  Burtons  | 
around  that.  Their  lives  spilled  into  ouil 
homes  almost  daily.  I  suppose  that,  tooj 
was  part  of  their  glamour. 

SARAKREISLERSCHIFIj 
New  York,  New  Yorli| 

I  WAS  DELIGHTED  to  find  a  feature  arti 
cle  on  The  V.I.P.s,  MGM's  version  oj 
Vicki  Baum's  Grand  Hotel- but,  this  time 
at  the  airport.  Despite  the  film's  slopp;  | 
editing,  the  movie  turned  out  to  be  mor 
memorable  than  one  might  have  antic: 
pated  at  the  time.  Since  its  release  i 
the  early  1960s,  I  have  been  a  great  far 
particularly  of  Elizabeth  Taylor's  incar 
descent  performance  as  Frances  Andro; 
It  is  her  performance  that  anchors  th 
film  and,  arguably,  secures  her  status  a 
an  "adult  actress"  rather  than  simply 
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"silver-screen  beauty."  Her  portrayal  rings 
authentic  and  rich  in  detail,  as  if  she  had 
been  "experiencing"  rather  than  acting. 

Also,  as  the  great  Bette  Davis  seemed 
even  more  luminous  when  her  accompani- 
ment was  provided  by  the  wonderful  Max 
Steiner,  composer  to  the  movies  of  the 
Golden  Age,  so  Ms.  Taylor  was  enhanced 
by  the  lush  musical  score  composed  by 
Miklos  Rozsa,  truly  the  only  "prop"  she 
needed. 

AUDRA  THOMAS 
Staten  Island,  New  York 


THE  KIDS  ARE  ALL  RIGHT 

THANKS  A  MILLION  for  your  beautiful 
portfolio  of  Hollywood's  ruling  class— 
the  teenagers  ["Teen  Engines,"  article  by 
James  Wolcott,  interviews  by  Krista  Smith, 
July].  As  a  subscriber  under  25  years  old, 
I  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  photographs  and 
mini-profiles.  I  think  yours  is  the  first  pic- 
ture I  have  ever  seen  of  the  Henry  Potter 
gang  in  "normal"  clothes.  My,  haven't 
they  grown!  I  feel  like  a  proud  parent.  Any 
snobs  who  write  in  with  disdain  asking 
"Where  has  my  V.F.  gone?"  better  wake 
up  and  smell  the  money. 

JILLTHOMSEN 
Long  Beach,  California 


YOU  HAD  AN  OPPORTUNITY  to  debunk 
the  myth  that  teenagers  are  too  preoccu- 
pied with  their  social  lives  to  be  concerned 
with  the  more  serious  issues  in  the  world. 
Instead,  you  chose  to  perpetuate  it,  con- 
centrating on  Juicy  Couture  outfits,  lip 
gloss,  pet  peeves,  and  the  "Britney  or 
Christina"  debate.  The  one  actress  who 
seemed  to  proudly  display  her  intellect, 
Alexis  Bledel,  was  almost  mocked  in  the 
article,  which  characterized  her  as  an  intro- 
vert who  viewed  life  as  "sucky." 

ALEXANDRA  BUDERSHAPIRO 
Shaker  Heights,  Ohio 


THESE  PICTURES  were  a  pedophile's  won- 
derland. Bared  midriffs,  belly  buttons,  and 
suggestive  pillow  fights?  I  invite  you  to 
walk  around  my  former  high  school  to  get 
an  accurate  view  of  different  body  types 
and  clothing. 

ALEXANDRA  DlSCLAFANI 
Ocala.  Florida 


I  ENJOYED  YOUR  TAKE  on  what  a  Teen 
Vanity  Fair  mighl  look  like,  complete  with 
high-end  photogi  h]  and  unparalleled 
access.  Of  course,  ^  n  with  all  the  re- 
sources in  the  world,  y  u  still  ask  "Britney 
or  Christina?"— and  I  thank  you  for  that.  It 
takes  some  of  the  heat  off  us  real- life  teen- 
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DOUBLE  THE  FORTUNE 

Ashley  and  Mary-Katr 
sen,  total  net  worth:  an 
estimated  $300  million 


mag  editors,  who  are  often  accused  of  ask- 
ing "What's  your  fave  color?"  far  more 
often  than  "Which  method  of  acting  do 
you  prefer?" 

It  was  insightful  of  V.F.  to  identify  the 
fact  that  it's  all  about  girls  right  now  in 
the  teen  market.  In  the  90s  teen  explosion, 
teen  lifestyle  magazines  began  adding  hot- 
tie  posters,  freebie  stickers,  and  even  covers 
devoted  to  boy  bands.  That  crowded  a  lot  of 
venerable  teen  fan  titles  into  nonexistence, 
irrelevance,  or— gasp!— quarterly  publica- 
tion. Now,  with  beautiful,  talented,  and 
big-personality  artists  such  as  Hilary  Duff, 
Mandy  Moore,  Amanda  Bynes,  the  Olsen 
twins,  and  Lindsay  Lohan  more  viable  as 
cover  subjects  than  just  about  any  of  their 
male  counterparts,  it's  our  turn  to  trespass 
against  them.  I  can  handle  trying  to  com- 
pete with  lifestyle  books,  but  I  do  hope 
Vanity  Fair  won't  continue  its  excellent 
teen  coverage.  Stylists  are,  like,  totally 
expensive! 

MATTHEW  RETTENMUND 

Editor,  Popstar!  magazine 

New  York,  New  York 


DESPITE  THE  SUDDEN  ATTENTION 
they're  getting,  teens  really  aren't  that  inter- 
esting. I  should  know— I  am  one. 

K.EELIN  BOGART', 
Petaluma,  California 


A  PRIZED  PULITZER 

LILLY  PULITZER'S  little  cotton  shifts  had  a 
big  impact  on  many  more  people  than  she: 
may  realize  ["Palm  Beach's  Barefoot  Prin- 
cess," by  Laura  Jacobs,  July].  My  family 
came  from  Cuba  as  refugees  in  1959.  Around 
1962  my  mother,  Digna  Elias,  who  is  now 
95,  and  my  sister,  Belquis  Juan,  were  given 
some  of  those  absolutely  beautiful,  sunny 
dresses  to  sew  at  home.  They  loved  sewing 
them  and  then  seeing  them  in  magazines  on 
people  such  as  Mrs.  Kennedy.  For  us,  those 
little  dresses  made  the  difference  between  liv- 
ing with  little  and  living  decently.  I  am  very 
happy  to  see  that  Lilly  is  still  going  strong. 
DR.  SILVIA  M.  ELIAS 
Elizabeth,  New  Jersey 

CONTINUED    ON    PAGE    1 6 1 
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ompassion  is  Always  in  Fashion 

.eptember,  shopping  truly  makes  a  difference  when  you  join  Mercedes-Benz  in  supporting  Saks  Fifth  Avenue's  KEY  TO  THE  CURE  to  raise  millions 
fight  against  women's  cancers.  The  all  new  2004  Mercedes-Benz  CLK500  Cabriolet  (pictured  above),  built  exclusively  for  Saks  Fifth  Avenue's 
0  THE  CURE,  will  be  displayed  at  Saks  stores  and  available  at  all  Mercedes-Benz  authorized  dealers  in  September  2003.  Mercedes-Benz  USA 
its  to  contribute  over  $1  million  toward  the  cause  through  the  sale  of  these  vehicles.  Also  stop  by  Saks  Fifth  Avenue's  KEY  TO  THE  CURE  shopping 
(September  17-20)  and  pick  up  the  limited  edition  Danskin  T-shirt  (pictured  below  on  Nicole  Kidman),  designed  by  Stella  McCartney  exclusively  for 
All  proceeds  from  T-shirt  sales  will  benefit  the  Women's  Cancer  Research  Fund. 


Saks  Fifth  Avenue's  KEY  TO  THE  CURE  is  a  philan- 
thropic initiative  benefiting  the  Women's  Cancer 
Research  Fund,  a  donor  advised  program  of  the 
Entertainment  Industry  Foundation  in  partnership 
with  Mercedes-Benz  USA.  For  more  information, 
please  call  1.888.771.2323  or  visit  MBUSA.com. 


ENTERTAINMENT 

INDUSTRY  FOUNDATION- 


Women's  Cancer  Research  Fund' 


In  this  section:  Page  1  2004  Mercedes 
CLK500  Cabriolet  Mocha  Black.  On  her:  Oscar 
de  la  Renta  brocade  dress,  Lambertson  Truex 
leather  driving  gloves.  On  him:  Michael  Kors 
stone  wool  sweater,  tweed  pants,  Bottega 
Veneta  woven  leather  belt.  Pages  2-3  2004 
Mercedes  SL500  Brilliant  Silver.  Gucci  satin 
corset  dress,  black  leather  gloves.  Pages  4-5 
2004  Mercedes  CL55  AMG  Brilliant  Silver. 
Gucci  black  wool  zip  sweater,  black  wool  pants, 
patent  leather  loafers.  Pages  6-7  2004 
Mercedes  SLK230  Special  Edition  Magma  Red. 
On  her:  Celine  black  wool  turtleneck,  white 
leather  snap  front  skirt,  "Domino"  black  and 
white  patent  leather  shoes.  On  him:  Marc 
Jacobs  patterned  shirt.  Page  8  2004  Mercedes 
CLK500  Cabriolet  Mocha  Black.  On  her:  Chloe 
butterfly  wing  printed  dress,  Sergio  Rossi  shoes. 
On  him:  John  Varvatos  brown  suede  trench 
coat,  wine-colored  shirt,  jeans,  boots. 

All  featured  garments  available  at  Saks  stores  nationwide 


See  your  local  authorized  Mercedes-Benz  Dealer  or  visit  www.MBUSA.com  for 
U5A.COm    information  on  the  features  of  this  all  new  Mercedes-Benz  CLK500  Cabriolet. 
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The  most  divine  destination 
for  newlyweds  beckons  at 
world's  most  glamorous 
resort.  Magnificent  one 
and  two-story  villa  suites 
with  plunge  pools  put  you 
at  the  height  of  elegance.    I 
Sandals  Regency  St.  Lucia  I 
Golf  Resort  &  Spa  at  LaToc 
is  the  island's  only  resort  with 
a  full-service  European  spa*, 
6  world-class  restaurants, 
the  largest  pool  in  the 
Eastern  Caribbean,  and 
a  golf  course  on  property. 
Heaven  can  wait,  but 
heaven  on  earth 
awaits  you. 
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CONTINI'KD    FROM    PAGE    152 

"PALM  BEACH'S  BAREFOOT  PRINCESS" 
summoned  many  happy  memories  of  my 
childhood  spent  in  West  Palm  Beach.  Un- 
able to  afford  Lilly  Pulitzer's  dresses  off  the 
rack,  my  talented  mother  cleverly  sewed 
replicas  using  remnant  material  sold  in 
Lilly's  original  shop,  just  off  Worth  Ave- 
nue. Mom  and  I  would  spend  time  among 
all  the  Lilly  styles,  carefully  memorizing 
our  favorite  details.  For  a  few  dollars,  my 
mother's  handiwork  found  me  confident- 
ly mingling  with  my  high-school  peers,  girls 
who  could  easily  afford  "retail"  Lilly.  Of 
course,  I  had  to  save  up  for  my  matching 
Jack  Rogers  shoes,  "outrageously"  priced 
at  the  time  at  $25  a  pair. 

CATHERINE  E.  DEE 
Alexandria.  Virginia 

THE  FIRST  TIME  I  met  Lilly  was  in  the 
early  60s,  when  she  visited  my  tile  show- 
room. She  walked  in  barefoot  and  asked, 
"How's  biz,  Joe?" 

This  sweet,  savvy  lady  became  a  client, 
and  on  my  visits  to  her  wonderful  home  on 
Lake  Worth,  Lilly  always  welcomed  me  as  if 
I  were  family,  usually  meeting  in  the  kitchen. 

This  story  made  that  pleasant  time,  40 
years  ago,  come  to  life  again. 

JOEFEINBERG 
Coral  Gables,  Florida 

I  WORKED.  BRIEFLY,  for  Lilly  Pulitzer  in 
the  late  1960s,  the  heady  days  of  Palm 
Beach.  Lilly  was  hardworking,  fun  (we  cel- 
ebrated birthdays  with  champagne),  and 
generous.  Her.  employees  paid  only  half- 
price  for  their  "Lillys."  I  had  a  closetful. 

Mrs.  Pulitzer,  now  Rousseau,  made  Lillys 
the  uniform  of  the  day— probably  the  great- 
est success  story  of  any  little  cotton  shift. 

JUDY  STONEHOUSE 
Delray  Beach,  Florida 


IRA  RENNERT'S  POISON  PALACE 

I  AM  ALWAYS  AMAZED  at  how  the  super- 
rich  can  stay  untouched  by  all  the  hell  and 
havoc  they  cause  ["Devastating  Luxury," 
by  Michael  Shnayerson,  July].  Does  Ira 
Rennert  not  feel  an  ounce  of  guilt  for  the 
pain  and  suffering  he  continues  to  create 
for  his  factory  workers? 

What  is  the  solution?  Shut  down  the  fac- 
tories until  conditions  are  improved,  or, 
better  still,  move  the  poisoned  Peruvians 
and  residents  of  Herculaneum  to  the  spa- 
cious Fair  Field  estate,  and  send  the  bejew- 
eled  Ingeborg  to  Doe  Run  in  Peru. 

CHRISTINE  BEATTIE 
Edinburgh,  Scotland 

HATS  OFF  to  Michael  Shnayerson  for  his 
unveiling  of  the  frightening  results  of  Ira 
Rennert 's  financial  sleight  of  hand,  which 


has  positioned  his  Doe  Run  Peru  Com-I'j 
pany  to  reap  massive  profits  in  La  Oroya, 
Peru,  at  the  cost  of  the  lives  and  health  of 
thousands  in  that  community. 

Americans  would  find  it  difficult  ton 
imagine  the  level  of  control  that  Doe  Run 
exercises  in  the  "company  town"  that  La), 
Oroya  is  today.  Even  though  many  com-} 
pany  workers,  townspeople,  and  locajl 
officials  are  deeply  concerned  about  the 
La  Oroya  residents  with  acute  lead  poison-  ', 
ing  and  the  tons  of  arsenic  and  cadmium 
emitted  every  day  by  the  Doe  Run  smelter 
just  a  stone's  throw  from  schools,  health 
centers,  and  homes,  they  fear  company 
reprisals  if  they  speak  out. 

The  real  irony  is  that,  as  Doe  Run  Peru 
continues  production  and  polluting  the 
air  in  La  Oroya,  Mr.  Rennert  is  construct- 
ing his  100,000-plus-square-foot  Fail 
Field  monstrosity  on  Long  Island.  So  it  if 
La  Oroya's  babies  and  children  who  mush 
pay  the  price:  reduced  birthweight,  im 
paired  mental  development  with  decreased 
I.Q.'s,  nervous- and  digestive-system  dam 
age,  hypertension,  learning  disabilities, all 
leged  increased  incidence  of  cancer,  andij 
host  of  other  symptoms. 

How  bad  will  it  have  to  get  in  La  Oroy:- 
before  Mr.  Rennert  changes  his  corporat. 
policies?  Surely  the  health  of  thousand^ 
of  children  is  worth  more  than  one  man' 
profits. 

THE  REVEREND  HUNTER  FARREL 
Lima,  Per  ■ 


A  BRIGHTER  SHADE  OF  GRAY 

IF  MICHAEL  MOORE  was  right  with  h 
comment  that  we  are  immersed  in  "net. 
tious"  times,  then  I  would  like  to  commen 
V.F.  for  covering  all  the  fictional  genn 
impeccably— from  murder  mystery  (tl 
Phil  Spector  case  and  the  ever  entertai 
ing  Dominick  Dunne)  to  black  comet 
("The  Botoxed  and  the  Boldfaced,"  Maj 
to  horror  ("Losing  His  Grip,"  April,  a  pr 
file  of  Michael  Jackson). 

V.F.  remains  the  sharpest  and  wit 
est  social  commentator  on  the  magazii 
racks.  You  seamlessly  shift  from,  sa 
scathing  articles  about  the  president  ai 
his  war  motives  (with  James  Wolcot  - 
masterfully  stinging  observations)  toil 
expose  of  the  ruthless  sons  of  Sadda 
Hussein  and  why  they  so  badly  need  I 
to  be  ousted  from  power  ("Baghdau 
Cruel  Princes,"  May).  As  of  late,  I  ha 
particularly  enjoyed  Graydon  Carte 
bull's-eye  perspectives  on  recent  pol: 
cal  events. 

These  days,  when  most  of  the  medial  [ 
the  need  to  nicely  package  "reality"  ii 
either  black  or  white,  good  or  evil,  left 
right,  hot-tub-worthy  or  not-hot-ti 
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3:00  Goodbye. 
6:00  Goodbye  (for  real  this  time). 
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VANITY  FAIR  AGENDA 

ADVERTISING    AND    PROMOTION 
EVENTS    AND    OPPORTUNITIES 


LIGHTS.  CAMERA.  FASHION. 

Vanity  Fair,  Holt  Renfrew,  and  American  Express 
are  pleased  to  present  "Flick,"  a  national 

celebration  of  film  and  fashion,  from 
September  2  through  October  4,  2003. 

Timed  to  coincide  with  the 

Toronto  International  Film  Festival,  and 

initiated  by  Holt  Renfrew — Canada's 

premier  retail  organization — 

this  series  of  events  will  celebrate  the  worlds 

of  film  and  fashion  at  Holt  Renfrew 

locations  across  Canada.  From 

photographic  installations  of  groundbreaking 

images  to  designer  appearances,  the  series 

will  feature  some  of  the  world's  leading 

trendsetters,  such  as  photographer  Ron 

Galella,  and  fashion  legends  Roberto 

Cavalli,  Mark  Badgley,  and  James  Mischka. 

For  more  infc  i 

visit  www.holtrenfre\ 


worthy,  I  would  like  to  thank 
V.F.  for  staunchly  showing  the 
world  in  varying  shades  of  gray 
and  for  remaining  morally 
upright  and  a  little  mischie- 
vous—with  just  the  occasion- 
al dip  into  the  bubbling  tub. 
NICOLE  VENEMA 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 


MY  WIFE  AND  I  are  fasci- 
nated by  the  bigger  picture 
painted  by  each  issue  of  Van- 
ity Fair.  Like  rubber-necked 
passersby  of  a  terrible  car 
accident,  we  both  can't  help 
picking  up  your  magazine 
and  getting  the  goods  on  the 
train  wreck  called  American 
Society.  Each  glossy  page 
reinforces  the  excesses,  the 
greed,  the  hate,  and  the  fear 
that  fuels  America  these  days. 
From  the  Beautiful  People 
whining  about  their  phony 
faces  sliding  off  to  the  mor- 
onic and  dangerous  presi- 
dent no  one  seems  to  have 
the  balls  to  confront,  from 
the  power-drunk  backstabbers  to 
your  own  Dominick  Dunne  and  his 
litany  of  names,  it's  all  too  much 
to  ignore!  Hell,  let's  celebrate  the 
madness,  right? 

VAUGHN  WARREN 
Kamloops,  British  Columbia 


THAI  DISH 


I'M  SURE  you'll  be  heartbroken 
to  learn  that  the  photo  illustrating 
Bruce  Handy 's  review  of  The  Leg- 
end of  Suriyothai  is  incorrectly  captioned 
["Rad  Thai,"  July].  The  actress  pictured 
in  the  still  is  not  M.  L.  Piyapas  Bhiromb- 
hakdi  in  the  heroic  title  role  of  Suriyo- 
thai, but  rather  Mai  Charoenpura  in  the 
more  morally  ambiguous  role  of  trouble- 
starting  courtesan  Lady  Srisudachan.  I 
understand  that  it  must  be  difficult  to  get 
the  identities  of  not-famous  Thai  actresses 
straight,  especially  when  you're  pushing 
your  spring-loaded  eyeballs  back  into  your 
head  after  feasting  them  on  Amanda  Bynes, 
but  there  you  are. 

GLENN  KENNY 
New  York,  New  York 


EDITOR  SNOTE:  Many  Law  &  Otter  fans 
have  written  in  wondering  why  actors  Michael 
Moriarty  and  Steven  Hill  were  missing  from 
'he  group  shot  of  the  program' s  cast  ("A  Perp's 
•rt  Nightmare,"  by  Steven  Daly,  photograph 


TO  THE  BEST  of  my  knowledge,  yours  is  the 
only  mainstream  magazine  with  the  courag 
to  confront  the  direction  the  U.S.  has  taken 
Thank  you  for  allowing — with  "America's 
Writing  Forces"  [by  Matt  Tyrnauer,  July] — t 
great  Kurt  Vonnegut,  Gore  Vidal,  and  Norn 
Mailer  to  share  their  wisdom  and  insight  as 
to  what  is  really  going  on  in  this  country. 

MARILYN  A.  GUINNi 
Washoe  Valley,  Ne- 


by  Norman  Jean  Roy,  June).  Both  actors  ive, 
asked  to  sit  for  the  portrait,  but  they  hadprev 
ous  engagements. 

CORRECTION:  On  page  115  of  the  Augu, 
issue  ("Living  by  Design,"  by  Matt  Tyrnauet 
the  former  Frank  Sinatra  house  in  Pal 
Springs,  designed  by  Stewart  Williams,  is  mi 
identified  as  the  Kaufmann  House,  designed  i 
Richard  Neutra. 


Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  electroi 
cally  with  the  writer's  name,  address,  and  da 
time  phone  number  to  letters@vf.com.  Lette  » 
to  the  editor  will  also  be  accepted  via  fax 
212-286-4324.  All  requests  for  back  issu 
should  be  sent  to  FAIR@neodata.com.  / 
other  queries  should  be  sent  to  vfmail@vf.coi 
The  magazine  reserves  the  right  to  edit  su 
missions,  which  may  be  published  or  otto 
wise  used  in  any  medium.  All  submissio 
become  the  property  of  Vanity  Fair. 
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VANITY  FAIR  AGENDA 

ADVERTISING     AND     PROMOTION     •    EVENTS    AND     OPPORTUNITIES 


A  SNEAK  PEEK  AT  TELLURIDE 

The  30th  Telluride  Film  Festival  is  pleased  to  announce  three  of 
this  year's  many  participants:  Stephen  Sondheim  will  be  the  guest 
director,  artist  Gary  Larson  {The  Far  Side)  designed  the  poster, 
and  Ted  Turner  will  be  a  Silver  Medallion  honoree.  All  are 
scheduled  to  be  in  attendance  during  the  festival,  which  is 
presented  by  the  National  Film  Preserve,  Ltd.  with  Polo  Ralph  Lauren. 
As  always,  the  rest  of  the  event  program  and  the  slate  of  special 
guests  will  be  kept  secret  until  the  first  day  of  the  festival. 

Major  sponsors  of  the  30th  Telluride  Film  Festival  include  Polo 
Ralph  Lauren  (Presenting  Sponsor),  Volkswagen,  Vanity  Fair,  Texas 
Instruments,  Mountain  Village  Metro  Services,  Virgin  Atlantic 
Airways,  Bombay  Sapphire,  Starz!  Encore  Entertainment, 
Neutrogena,  Sterling  Vineyards,  Kodak,  The  Wright  Group, 
Universal  Operations  Group,  Turner  Classic  Movies,  Dolby 
Digital,  The  Lucky  Star  Foundation,  Kathleen  Kennedy,  Frank 
Marshall,  Ken  Burns,  Claudia  Bloom,  and  Tom  Cruise.   Special 
support  is  provided  by  the  Academy  Foundation  of  the  Academy 
of  Motion  Picture  Arts  and  Sciences. 

For  information  on  the  30th  Telluride  Film  Festival,  August  29 
though  September  I,  visit  www.tellundefilmfestival.org  or  call 
603-433-9202.  Passes  are  on  sale  now.  For  travel  and  lodging, 
call  Telluride  Central  Reservations  at  800-921-9463. 
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Main  Street  in  Telluride. 
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AN  EXTRAORDINARY  EXPERIENCE  FROM  GEVALIA  KAFFE 

Inspired  by  the  exguisite  taste  of  Gevalia  coffee,  renowned-designers  Lilly  Pulitzer,  Dana  Buchman,  and  Linda  Allard  for  Ellen 
fashioned  the  Gevalia  Extraordinary  Cup  collection:  three  limited -edition  cup-and-saucer  sets  (Ellen  Tracy  gift  set  pictured).  In  honor  < 
Extraordinary  Cup  campaign,  Gevalia  will  donate  $20,000  to  The  Kennedy  Center  Alliance  for  Arts  Education  Network,  an  organization 
that  fosters  arts  education  and  awareness.  Show  your  support  for  an  extraordinary  cause  by  purchasing  your  Extraordinary  Cup  at 
www.gevalia.com/cups  (while  supplies  last). 

Enter  the  Gevalia  Taste  for  Charity  Sweepstakes  at  www.TasteForCharity.com  for  your 

chance  to  win  a  trip  for  two  to  New  York  City,  including: 

•  Round-trip  coach  air  transportation  for  two 

•  Three-day/two-night  stay  at  a  chic  hotel 

•  Round-trip  ground  transportation  between  hotel  and  airport 

•  Dinner  for  two  at  a  stylish  restaurant 

•  $750  gift  certificate  from  each  Extraordinary  Cup  designer 
($2,250  total) 

•  $1,000  spending  money 

•  Gevalia  Extraordinary  Cup  collection  (six  designer  cups 
with  saucers  and  three  boxes  of  Gevalia  coffee) 

Ten  runners-up  will  receive  a  Gevalia  Extraordinary  Cup  gift  set  of  their  choice  (complete  with  two 
designer  cups  and  saucers  and  a  box  of  Gevalia  coffee). 

NO  PURCHASE  NECESSARY.  To  enter  and  for  complete  Official  Rules,  visit  www.TasteForCharitY.com.  Open  to  U.S.  residents  (except  Florida)  who  are  18  years  of  age  or  older  as  of  the 
dole  of  entry.  Void  in  H  and  where  prohibited.  Entries  must  be  received  by  11:59  P.M.  on  10/21/03. 


VANITYFAIR.COM 

Visit  VanityFair.com  for  monthly  updates  about  the  most  exclusive  on-line  promotions  and  opportunities. 
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30  DayA  la  the-  Life  of  the,  Culture, 


Sejitembuen,  2003 


13  flight  PaAAage- 

The  entrance  to  New  York's  new 

Lever  House  restaurant, 

photographed  on  June  30,  2003. 

For  story,  turn  to  page  204. 
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NEW  YORKERS  RACE  FOR  THE  CURE,  THE  SWANKY  SET  TOASTS  BRIGITTE  BARDOT, 
AND  SWINGING  SINGLES  ROCK  THE  U.S.  OPEN 


SUNDAY 

TUESDAY 

1 

THURSDAY 

SATURDAY! 

<© 


Each  week,  Monday 
through  Friday,  the 
Trio  channel  airs  its 
Brilliant  but  Cancelled 
series,  featuring 
episodes  of  defunct  TV 
shows  (e.g.,  Gun,  Now 
and  Again,  Kolchak, 
The  Ernie 

KOVOCS 

Snow). 


Closing  today:  J.  M.  W. 
Turner's  gorgeous 
seascapes  exhibition 
at  Williamstown, 
Mass.'s  Clark  Art 
Institute,  and  the 
retrospective  of 
modernist  painter  '{ 
Marsden  Hartley     j        \^ 
at  Washington, 
D.C.'s  Phillips  '-^f 

Collection. 

aJi. 


14 

The  Susan  G. 
Komen  Breast 
Cancer  Foundation 
celebrates  the  20th 
anniversary  of  its 
Race  for  the  Cure 
with  a  5K  run/walk 
in  N.Y.C. 

y 


Keanu  Reeves 
celebrates 
the  first  day  of 
his  last  year 
in  his  30s. 
As  the  K-man 
himself  would 
say,  "Whoah 

> 


<9 

Pop  artist  (and  Louis 
Vuitton  collaborator) 
Takashi  Murakami 
transforms  N.Y.C/s 
Rockefeller  Center  with 
a  30-foot,  Buddha-like 
sculpture,  giant  balloons, 

Tand  a  forest  of 
mushroom 
seats.  At  last,  the 
Rockettes  hove 
met  their  match. 


The  dulcet  tones 
of  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic 
emanate  from 
the  Hollywood  Bowl; 
shoulders  across 
the  metropolitan 
area  lower  three 
inches. 


Having  written  that 
it  "bored"  him  to  "copy 
nature,"  Paul  Klee 
was  not  inspired  by 
the  visible  world  from 
1915  on.  See  his 
created  universe  in 
N.Y.C. 's  Metropolitan 
Museum's 


6Y 

The  women's  sing 
final  of  the  U.S.  0 
is  today,  and  the 
men's  tomorrow. 
Tennis:  one  of  the 
sports  formally  to 
incorporate  love  i 
their  woridviews. 


"Klee  Abstract." 


v 
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Feted  in  Hollywood: 
Lambda  Legal 
celebrates 
photographer  Herb 
Ritts,  MTV's  Real 
World  producers 
Mary-Ellis  Bunim  and 
Jonathon  Murray, 
and  Wells  Fargo 
Bank  for  their  work 
on  behalf  of  gays 
and  lesbians. 


Catch  the  new 
screwball  comedy 
from  Ken  Ludwig 
(Lend  Me  a  Tenor, 
Crazy  for  You), 
Shakespeare  in 
Hollywood,  at  Arena 
Stage  in  our  nation's 
capital.  Prithee, 
my  pretty . . . 


12 

The  opening  of  Judy 
and  Arthur  Zankel 
Hall  at  Carnegie  Hall 
(if  s  below  Isaac 
Stern  Auditorium) 
restores  Andrew 
Carnegie's  original 
vision  of  three  halls 
under  one  roof, 
and  kicks  off  a  two- 
week-long  musicfest. 


13 

N.Y.C.'s  Internalif 
Center  of  Photogr 
launches  the  first 
photography  trie 
to  take  place  in  tl 
U.S.  Some  50 
contemporary  ar 
and  photograph. 
will  show  work. 


California's  Orange 
County  Museum  of  Art 
opens  "Girls'  Night 
Out,"  a  female- 
centered  show 
of  groundbreaking 
photography  and 
video.  Strangely  absent 
from  the  lineup: 
Nan  Goldin  photos 
of  people  sitting 
on  toilets. 


M.  C.  Escher-the 
Dutch  illustrator,  not 
an  up-and-coming 
rapper— gets  the 
love  treatment 
at  the  Hermitage,  in 
St.  Petersburg, 
Russia. 


22 
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Money  is  raised 

for  Afghan  schools  at 

All  Children  Are 

Our  Children  in 

N.Y.C.  Lou 

Reed,  Susan 

Sarandon, 

and 

Rick  Lazio 

have  vowed 

support. 


M> 

"Splat, 
Boom,  Pow!," 
at  the 
Institute  of 
Contemporary 
Art,  in  Boston, 
looks  at  how 
cartoons  have 
influenced 
contemporary 
art.  Gadzooks! 


19 

Robert  Ebendorf 
uses  found  items- 
plastic,  crab 
claws,  glass,  wire 
i    mesh,  tubing— to 

make  vivid, 
sometimes  grotesque 
jewelry.  See  it  at 
Washington,  D.C.'s 
Smithsonian. 


20 

National  Public 
Lands  Day. 
Countrywide  effi 
to  improve 
national  parks 
and  monuments. 
Grassroots 
activism  doesn't 
get  grassier  or 
rootsier. 


Tomorrow: 
Orpheus 
Chamber  Orchestra 
plays  at  N.Y.C.'s 
Metropolitan  Museum 
celebrate  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the 
museum's 
Concerts 
and 

Lectures 
series. 


24 

Nearly  1 50  treasures 
of  Egyptian  art  from 
the  British  Museum 
go  on  display 
at  Baltimore's 
Walters 
Art  Museum. 
Papyrus- 
palooza! 


25 

Nielsen  sweeps 
week.  Watch  the 
hijinx  begin.  V 


The  Feast  of 
Saint  Jerome 
(the  patron  saint 
1    of  librarians) 
>J    celebrated  today. 
Buy  your  favorite 
Dewey-decimal-ite 
a  refreshing 
beverage. 


74 
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Starting  the  day 
after  tomorrow,  PBS 
airs  Martin  Scorsese's 
documentary  series, 
Blues,  with 
episodes  directed 
by  Wim  Wenders, 
Mike  Figgis, 
Charles  Burnett, 
etal. 


27 

"Shocking! 
The  Art  and  FasH 
of  Elsa  Schiapard. 
at  the  Philadelpl  . 
Museum  of  Art,  > 
honors  the  style 
arbiter  of  the  30  | 
Brahmins  blush.- 
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In  The  Virgin  Suicides,  Sofia  Coppola  captured  the  fe- 
cund dreaminess  of  a  midwestern  suburb,  circa  1978, 
with  a  sureness  of  style  and  tone  remarkable  for  a 
first-time  director,  even  one  whose  father  delivered 
three  or  four  of  the  greatest  American  movies  ever  made.  (If  Dad- 
dy helped  her  steer,  he  did  so  with  a  steadier  hand  than  has  been 
in  evidence  in  his  own  recent  projects.)  Her  second  film.  Lost  in  Transla- 
tion, based  on  her  original  screenplay,  is  another  mood  bath,  immersing 
us  this  time  in  the  sterile  dreaminess  of  contemporary  Tokyo  as  experi- 
enced by  a  pair  of  dislocated,  jet-lagged  Americans.  Bill  Murray,  in  beaten- 
puppy  mode,  plays  Bob  Harris,  a  movie  star  in  town  by  himself  to  shoot 
a  Japanese-whiskey  commercial.  He's  bored  with  work  and  drifting  through 
a  stale  marriage,  and  when  his  anarchic  sense  of  humor  does  surface,  it 
seems  to  bubble  up  from  a  lonely  place  fathoms  deep.  In  the  hotel  bar 
one  night  he  meets  Scarlett  Johansson's  Charlotte  (the  character  isn't  giv- 
en a  last  name),  a  young  wife  who  has  tagged  along  on  a  working  trip 
with  her  photographer  husband.  While  he's  off  shooting  Japanese  rock 
stars,  she  mostly  sits  at  the  window  of  her  room  staring  out  at'  a  vast, 
alien  city;  the  sky  is  bright,  but  she's  lost  in  the  exquisite  depressive  fog 
that  seems  to  go  with  being  23  and  "creative"  but  otherwise  having  no 
idea  what  you  want  to  do  with  your  life.  It's  midlife  crisis  meets  quarter- 
life  crisis:  with  too  much  time  on  their  hands,  the  principals  strike  up 
one  of  those  intense  and  magical  traveling  friendships  that  would  never 
ever  work  back  home.  They  have  a  tenderly  awkward  chemistry,  each 
sly,  each  easily  wounded,  but  don't  expect  huge  sparks:  Lost  in  Transla- 
tion isn't  about  catharsis  or  transcendence;  it's  about  small,  sad,  lingering 
epiphanies— the  kind  of  quiet  little  movie  where  a  closing  elevator  door 
can  break  your  heart.  (Rating:  -kirk'A)  —BRUCE  handy 


Homecoming  Scene 

PETER  HEDGES'S  SUNDANCE  STAR, 
PIECES  OF  APRIL 

Pieces  of  April  won  acclaim  this  year  at  Sundance 
and,  amazingly,  has  continued  to  generate  good 
buzz  (unlike  some  prize  Sundance  blooms  that 
subsequently  fade,  leaving  behind  only  a  faint  stink  of  Wha 
were  they  thinking?).  But  still,  it  took  cranky  old  me  a  while 
to  get  what's  great  about  it.  One  draw  is  an  interesting, 
eclectic  cast,  led  by  Katie  Holmes  (whose 
career  has  almost  advanced  to  the  point 
where  critics  no  longer  have  to  mention  that 
she  was  Joey  on  Dawson's  Creek),  Patricia 
Clarkson  (brilliant  most  recently  as  the  high 
'^>  handed  neighbor  in  Far  from  Heaven), 

■^%  Derek  Luke  (who  played  the  title  role  in 

n.  Antwone  Fisher— oops,  didn't  see  it),  Sean 

■mM       Hayes  (amusing  in  small  doses  as  Jack 

on  Will  &  Grace),  and  Oliver  Piatt  (the  big 
droopy-looking  guy  in  about  a  million  movies).  The 
first-time  director,  Peter  Hedges,  previously  wrote  What's 
Eating  Gilbert  Grape  (based  on  his  own  novel)  and  co- 
wrote  About  a  Boy— to  my  taste,  less  of  a  draw.  This 
one,  which  means  to  be  a  comedy  with  sharp  elbows,  gets1 
off  to  an  uneven  start.  Holmes  plays  a  punky  Lower  East 
Sider  named  April  (cute-title  alert),  who  is  whipping  up  a 
Thanksgiving  dinner  for  her  suburban  middle-class  family. 
There  are  two  sources  of  tension:  Clarkson,  who  plays  the 
estranged  mother,  is  dying  of  cancer— Will  this  be  the  Last 
Thanksgiving?— and  black-sheep  April,  trying  for  once  to 
make  nice,  finds  that  her  oven  doesn't  work.  The  movie  isn 
always  as  funny  or  as  dark  as  it  wants  to  be— at  times  it's 
like  The  King  of  Queens  with  vomiting  and  mastectomy 
scars— and  Clarkson's  character  is  overwritten;  she  has  to 
tame  the  part  like  a  rodeo  cowboy  throwing  down  a  steer. 
But  she  does,  the  rest  of  the  cast  generates  a  ton  of 
goodwill,  and  the  film  finally  earns  a  few  tears  through  shee 
hard  work  and  accrued  charisma.  (Rating:  ■***) 


Ka*e  Bosworth 

and  Vci  Kiimc     n 
Wonderland. 


Trailer  of  the  month:  Wonderland. 

Directed  by:  James  Cox.  Starring:  Val  Kilmer, 
Kate  Bosworth,  Lisa  Kudrow,  Josh  Lucas. 
Coming  to  a  theater  near  you:  September  26.  The  naked  facts:  John  Holmes  was  a 
Hollywood  porn  star  with  a  big  one.  His  friends  were  thieves.  One  night  four  of  them  were  murdered.  His  role 
in  the  deaths  was  never  made  clear,  but  he  still  had  a  big  one.  This  movie  is 
his  story.  Blame  the  screenwriting  software:  As  one  of  Holmes's  bad-boy 
buddies  sets  out  to  burglarize  the  home  of  a  wealthy  nightclub  owner,  he 
dramatically  pumps  his  shotgun  and  orders  his  gang  to  rock  'n'  roll.  Those 
were  the  days:  Behold  California  in  the  early  80s:  open  shirts  exposing  lush  growths  of  chest  hair,  cops 
with  mustaches,  cocaine  in  powdered  form,  and  rampant  public  use  of  full-strength  cigarettes.  How  big,  exactly? 
Holmes's  organ,  though  never  directly  shown,  is  evoked  in  his  swagger,  the  grins  of  nearby  females,  the 
carelessness  with  which  he  grooms  and  dresses,  and  the  aura  of  envy/servility/hostility  radiating  from  his 
nnle  associates.  Hey,  Kilmer,  is  that  an  Oscar  in  your  pants?  (Rating:  •••)  —Walter  kirn 
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Le  Baiser  du  Dragon 


York  -  Bcil  Harbour  -  Beverly  Hills  -  Chicago  -  Atlanta  -  Boston  -  Dallas  -  Las  Vegas  -  San  Francisco  -  Short  Hills  -  South  Coast  Plaza  -  Toronto 

For  a  complete  listing  of  all  boutique  locations,  please  call  1-800-cartier  or  visit  www.cartier.com 
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(Clockwise  from 
bottom  right:  Babar 
painting  a  landscape; 
Robert  Heilbrun, 
photographed  in  New 
York;  a  1926  New  Masses 
magazine  cover,  from 
Merz  to  Emigre  and 
Beyond;  How  to  Be 
Popular,  Kenneth  Cole 
in  his  New  York  office; 
the  1952  Cruisette, 
from  Ready  to  Roll. 


:    | 


'ot  on  the  president's 
fall  reading  list:  A  liberal  media 
bias?  Bush  is  a  compassionate 
conservative?  Ha!  Those  are  just 
two  of  the  Big  Lies  (Thomas 
Dunne)  Joe  Conason  exposes 
in  his  terrifically  smart  attack  on 
the  right-wing  propaganda 
machine.  Kenneth  Cole's 
Footnotes  (Simon  &  Schuster) 
showcases  his  years  of  cleverly 
using  celebrity-designer  status 
as  a  soapbox  for  liberal  causes, 
and  advertisements  as  an  engine  for  social  change. 

Your  reading  list:  Prepare  to  be  held  hostage  by  Susan  Choi's 
mesmerizing  American  Woman  (HarperCollins),  in  which  three  young 
radicals  hide  out  with  a  Japanese-American  60s  activist.  From  the  days  of 
horse-drawn  carriages  to  the  destruction  of  the  Twin  Towers,  Ric  Burns, 
James  Sanders,  and  Lisa  Ades  erect  an  illustrated  history  of  New  York 
(Knopf).  Gail  Sheehy  amasses  woeful  9/11  tales  of  loss  from  horror-struck 
parents,  grieving  children,  and  young  widows 
nursing  babies  in  Middletown,  America  (Random 
House).  In  Wlw  Killed  Daniel  Pearl?  (Melville 
House),  Bernard-Henri  Levy  posits  that  Pearl 
wasn't  murdered  simply  because  he  was  a  reporter, 
but  because  he  was  onto  a  bigger  story,  and  points  a  finger  at  the  alleged  real 
killer.  New  York  City  public  defender  Robert  Heilbrun  attempts  to  walk  the 
walk  of  those  other  lawyers  turned  scriveners  Grisham  and  Lehane  in  his  debut 
novel.  Offer  of  Proof  ( Morrow).  A  virus  based  on  research  started  in  Nazi  labs 
becomes  a  weapon  of  mass  destruction  in  Stan  Pottinger's  thriller  Tlie  Last 
Nazi  (St.  Martin's).  Man  on  a  mission  Mark  Fuhrman  continues  his  quest  in 
Death  and  Justice  (Morrow).  In  Not  Much  Just  Chitlin  (Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux),  courageous  Washington 
Post  journalist  Linda  Perlstein  travels  deep  into  the  heart  of  darkness— middle  school— to  report  back 
on  the  secret  lives  of  adolescents.  In-girl  Jennifer  McKnight-Trontz  passes  notes  on  How  to  Be 
Popular  (Chronicle).  Jhumpa  Lahiri  expands  her  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  short  stories  of  Indian 
assimilation  into  her  lovely  first  novel,  The  Namesake  (Houghton  Mifflin).  In  Fernanda  Eberstadt's 
novel  The  Furies  (Knopf),  an  upper-class  woman  and  a  struggling  Jewish  puppeteer  find  their 
happiness  savaged  by  their  past.  Tune  in,  all  you  desolation  angels  and  dharma  bums,  and  turn  on  to 
Paul  Maher's  jazzy  bio  of  Kerouac  (Rowan  and  Littlefield).  Kevin  McDermott  throws  open  the 
doors  of  Edward  Gorey's  Elephant  House  (Pomegranate),  offering  a  man-as-his-castle  portrait  of  the 
enigmatic  genius.  Lock  yourself  up  in  Tlie  Fortress  oj  Solitude  (Doubleday),  Jonathan  Lethem's  most 
ambitious  and  sprawling  novel  to  date.  Grief  suffuses  the  short  stories  in  Julie  Orringer's 

debut,  How  to  Breathe  Under  Water  (Knopf).  Katy  Lederer  hits  the  jackpot 
with  Poker  Face  (Crown),  her  memoir  of  growing  up  in  a  rambling  gambling 
family.  An  anthropologist  unearths  an  extinct  people  in  Adam  Johnson's 
sly  visionary  novel,  Parasites  Like  Us  (Viking).  Pat  Schneider  describes  the 
exquisite  torture  of  Writing  Alone  and  with  Others  (Oxford).  Hook  up  the  Fry 
Daddy  and  let's  fix  to  mix  it  up  with  Arrol  Gellner's  Ready  to  Roll  (Viking), 
a  toast  to  the  classic  American  mobile  home.  Hold  on  as  Steven  Heller  takes 
us  from  Merz  to  Emigre  and  Beyond  (Phaidon).  The  Naked  Chef— fully  turned 
out— guides  even  the  most  hard-core  culinary  bumbler  to  gustatory  brilliance 
in  Jamie's  Kitchen  (Hyperion).  One  of  the  most  enduring  and  remarkable  novels 
of  childhood,  Marcel  Proust's  Swann's  Way  (Viking), 
is  transformed  into  something  even  more  enchanting  in 
Lydia  Davis's  new  translation. 
Possibly  on  ihe  president's  fall  reading  list:  Art  is  good,  but  why  travel  to  museums 
in  faraway  places  when  you  can  bring  your  own  pillow  to  Laurent  de  Brunhoff's 
Bahar's  Museum  of  Art  (Abrams)?  A  perky,  pachyderm-friendly,  completely  Piss 
Christ-free  history  of  art.  Repeat  after  me:  Art  is  good.  War  is  bad. 
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NOTHING  ELSE  WORKS  LIKE  LASZLO  WORKS. 
NOTHING  ELSE  LOOKS  LIKE  LASZLO  SKIN. 

LOOK  LASZLO 
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A  FIFTH  AVENUE     BERGDORF  GOODMAN     NORDSTROM     HARRODS     NEIMAN  MARCUS     HOLT  RENFREW 
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Photo-Surrealism 

PHILIP  LORCA  DiCORCIA'S 
LIFE  IN  PICTURES 

£  he  photographs  of 

Philip-Lorca  diCorcia  are 

V«^      melancholic  hybrids, 
archetypes  of  experience  captured 
with  a  cinematic  blast  of  light 
that  lingers  between  Hopper  and 
Hollywood.  His  often  imitated 
signature  images  move  from  highly 
controlled  staged  dramas  to  a  more 
passive,  even  accidental  slice-of-life 

realism,  narrowing  the  space  between  real  and  imagined,  perfectly  capturing  the  peculiar  blend  of  fact  and  fiction  that  has 
become  "real  life."  This  fall  Twin  Palms  publishes  diCorcia's  A  Storybook  Life,  and  New  York's  PaceWildenstein  Gcllery  will 
exhibit  76  photographs  culled  from  the  artist's  work  of  the  past  25  years. 
The  cumulative  effect  is  similar  to  witnessing  the  passages 
of  a  man's  life  flashing  before  one's  eyes— intimate, 


SUMMER 
PLEASURES 
Truro,  1988, 


diCorcia.  Below, 
Wellfleet,  1993.  I 


In  Paris,  tonofoeftA, 

cart  puff  all  day,  in  peace  at 

the  nearly,  opened  Cafe  da 

TTUiAee  da  3arrumn.  (7  TCne  Pache). . . . 

Bangkok  finally,  getA,  Ua  otwi 

T3lae  £lephant  leaiau>iant  and  coofeiny. 

Juchool  (233  South.  Sathonn  Pvoad). . . . 

Pal  LuneA.  and  lae  "danadut,''  danciny, 

afte  the  hiyhliyhtA  of  TJe  Leila 

($alnn  Cjatot  SnbAoto-), 

a  ruyhtcluh.  in 

Jakarta. 


personal,  and  at  the  same  time  generic,  global,  and 
not  entirely  chronological.  DiCorcia,  52,  describes 
the  collection  as  "more  autobiographical  in  some 
ways  than  most  things.  It's  kind  of  impossible  to 
separate  the  people  and  the  periods  involved 
and  my  memory  of  them  from  my  reaction 
to  the  images.  It  goes  from  my  son  being  a 

tiny  baby  to  being  eight  years  old,  and  women  that  were  my  girlfriends  and  people  who 
have  disappeared;  my  wife,  who  I'm  no  longer  with;  my  father,  who's  dead.  It 
has  that  kind  of  memorial  aspect  to  it,  which  is  important  to  me."  DiCorcia 
struggles  with  a  complex  relationship  to  his  work.  "I  have  a  love-hate 
relationship  with  photography.  I  practice  it  as  little  as  I  can— but  I 
don't  seem  to  be  able  to  get  away  from  it."  He  goes  on  to  say,  "At 
the  very  least,  A  Storybook  Life  is  a  meditation  on  mortality— only 
a  f  separates  that  from  morality."  —A.  M.  HOMES 


PATRON 
SAINTS 

Richard  and  Lois  Rosenthal 
inside  the  Center  for 
Contemporary  Art.     _^~~ — 


heirs  is  a  plainspoken  sophistication  that  calls  no  attention  to  itself,  and  yet  for  years  Cincinnati  natives  Lois  and  Richard 
Rosenthal  have  quietly  been  making  an  indelible  mark  on  the  cultural  landscape.  In  1999  the  Rosenthals  "retired,"  bought 
a  building  in  one  of  the  roughest  neighborhoods  in  the  city,  and  started  doing  full-time  what  they'd  always  done  part-time- 
making  a  difference.  In  the  renovated  warehouse,  they  founded  Uptown  Arts,  a  school  providing  music,  dance,  and  theater 
classes  to  underprivileged  children.  "I'm  there  every  day,  tying  a  hundred  pairs  of  shoes  every  week,"  says  Lois,  former  ed- 
itor and  savior  of  Story  magazine.  "New  plays,  new  art— our  goal  is  always  to  foster  cutting-edge  work.  We  have  never  hes- 
itated to  step  forward  to  do  the  hard  stuff.  That's  what  we  do  best."  Most  recently, 
they  celebrated  the  opening  of  the  Lois  and  Richard  Rosenthal  Center  for  Contem- 
porary Art— a  new  building  for  an  organization  which  since  1939  has  been  "the 
R&D  center  for  culture  in  Cincinnati."  Designed  by  Zaha  Hadid,  it  is  the  architect's 
first  project  constructed  in  the  U.S.  and  the  first  museum  in  this  country  to  be  de- 
signed by  a  woman.  The  Rosenthals  are  looking  forward  to  seeing  the  interaction  of 
Hadid's  space  with  upcoming  shows  by  Polly  Apfelbaum,  Sanford  Biggers,  and 
Paul  Kos,  and  two  group  exhibitions;  "Crimes  and  Mis- 
demeanors: Politics  and  U.S.  Art  of  the  1980s"  and 
"Beautiful  Losers:  Contemporary  Art,  Skateboard- 
ing, and  Street  Culture."  "Cincinnati  is  a  small  major- 
league  city— one  that  we'd  like  to  help  make  not  neces- 
sarily any  bigger  but  more  notably  artistically  excellent,"  says  Richard.  "It  is  a  spe- 
cial privilege,  an  honoring  of  my  forefathers,  and  a  thank-you  to  the  city."  — A.M.H. 
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From  top:  David  Bowie,  Sting, 

Gloria  Estefan,  the  Neptunes, 

and  Andrew  W.K. 


Hats  off  to  those  who  know  their  own  strengths. 

On  Reality,  David  Bowie's  great  new  songs  are  modern 
versions  of  David  Bowie's  great  old  songs— including  a 
fantastic,  reworked  cover  of  Jonathan  Richman's  "Pablo 
Picasso."  Iggy  Pop's  snappy  Skull  Ring  includes  songs 
recorded  with  Sum  41,  Green  Day,  and  original  Stooges  Ron 
and  Scott  Asheton.  On  the  powerful  Sacred  Love,  the  nearly 
knighted  Sting  views  life  from  his  patriarchal  perch  atop 
success  and  concludes  that,  despite  venal  politicians, 
injustice,  and  war,  love  conquers  all.  All  those  "neo-soul" 
"divas,"  stomach-turning  aerobics  providers,  and  cornball 
talent-show  winners  should  be  mortified  to  even  think  they'n 

in  the  same  business  as 
Aretha  Franklin,  who 
needs  but  to  sing  one  note 
on  So  Damn  Happy  to  blow 
everyone,  and  anyone  else, 
away.  Lost  loves,  cynicism,  and  a  very  large  perspective  are 
the  purview  of  Warren  Zevon,  who  faces  the  unthinkable 
with  an  unshakable  humor  on  The  Wind.  It's  an  evolved  bu 
no  less  histrionic  Andrew  W.K.  who,  on  Tl\e  Wolf,  happily 
pounds  out  more  of  that  lovable  hard  rock.  Shelby  Lynne 
rejects  the  overproduction  that  marked  her  last  album  and 
simply  showcases  her  earthy  voice  and  spirit  on 
Identity  Crisis. 

Shout  Out:  One  of  our  most  important  (and 
,,^^^^J|^MMj  terribly  underappreciated)  composer-singers  is 

^j^  ^^Hfe  Joe  Henry,  whose  Tiny  Voices  is  literate,  melanchol 

"^^^^^^^^/K,  ^^&  jazzy,  and  romantic.  The  incomparable  Mary  J. 

JT     ^k"    ^Bb_-^__      Blige  releases  Love  &  Life,  with  production  by  the 
ttM*jyjgM||^3l|  'm  maestro.  Dr.  Die.  on  the  standout  track  "Not 

'  ^^  Today."  While  Gloria  Estefan's  Unwrapped  has  th 

requisite  big  ballads,  her  strongest  material  still 
resides  in  those  Latin  roots.  Dan  Zanes's  House 
Party  is  his  fourth  CD  of  music  for  children  that 
parents  also  can  love;  guests  this  time  include 
Deborah  Harry,  Bob  Weir,  and  Philip  Glass.  Morer 
songs  about  loss  and  confusion  are  available  on 
Ben  Lee's  Hey  You,  Yes  You.  Joe  Firstman  makes 
an  impressive,  melodic  debut  with  The  War  of 
Women.  Wyclef  Jean's  got  a  lot  to  say  about  soci; 
conditions  and  hip-hop  feuds  on  Preacher's  Son. 
Rock  On:  Fun  Lovin'  Criminals  provide  relief 
from  too  much  sensitivity  with  the  sophisticated,  funkified  Welcome  to  Poppy's.  Those  pretentious 
British  rock  bands  (you  know  who  I  mean)  could  use  a  jolt  of  Black  Rebel  Motorcycle  Club's 
psychedelic  energy  on  Take  Them  On,  on  Your  Own.  Indie  favorites  Superchunk  rifled  through  their 
archives  and  put  together  Cup  of  Sand,  a  rocking  compilation  of  rarities.  Kings  of  Leon's  Youth  and  Your,' 
Manhood  is  a  witty,  ebullient  debut.  Earthquake  Glue  is  the  latest  CD  from  Guided  by  Voices. 

Tune  In:  The  new  album  from  star  producers  Pharrell  Williams  and  Chad  Hugo  is  Neptunes  Presen 
. . .  Clones.  The  rousing  Go  Tell  It  on  the  Mountain,  from  gospel  greats  the  Blind  Boys  of  Alabama,  h; 
a  staggering  guest  lineup  that  includes  Tom  Waits,  Chrissie  Hynde,  Solomon  Burke,  and  Mavis  Staples. 
Nappy  Roots'  Wooden  Leather  features  their  clever  hip-hop  skills.  After  five  silent  years  from  Seal,  he' 
released  a  self-titled,  soulful  new  CD.  Tywanna  Jo  Baskette's  Fancy  Blue  is  the  debut  of  an  alluring, 
childlike  voice.  Dido's  Life  for  Rent  is  the  dreamlike  follow-up  to  her  14-million-selling  1999  debut. 

Also  Out:  New  CDs  from  Cassandra  Wilson,  Mos  Def,  Erykah  Badu,  Thursday, 
North  Mississippi  Allstars,  Lili  Haydn,  Ween,  Kiley  Dean,  Joan  Baez,  Consono 
(with  Mission  of  Burma's  Clint  Conley),  reissues  from  Thelonious  Monk,  Erik  B.  and 
Rakim,  Muddy  Waters,  Sonny  Rollins,  Horace  Silver,  Bob  Dylan,  more  from  the 
seemingly  limitless  vaults  of  the  late  Jeff  Buckley,  a  classical  disc  from  Elvis  Costell*1 
and  an  audio  DVD  of  Frank  Sinatra's  ultra-swinging  Live  at  the  Sands. 

When  you've  loved  and  lost  the  way  Frank  has,  then  you  know  what  life's  about. 
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A  Broadway  Revival 

THE  VIOLET  HOUR 
LIGHTS  UP  THE  BILTMORE 

For  an  actor,  the  opening  of  a  new 
theater  on  Broadway  is  as  exci- 
ting "as  being  a  chef  and  some- 
one giving  you  another  oven,"  says 
Robert  Sean  Leonard.  The  the- 
ater of  which  the  award-winning 
actor  speaks  is  not  just  any  theater:  it's  the  land- 
mark Biltmore,  on  47th  Street,  which  has  been 
standing  neglected  since  1987.  Restored  and  re- 
vamped, it  will  reopen  this  fall  as  home  to  the 
Manhattan  Theatre  Club,  with  Leonard  playing 
the  lead  in  Richard  Greenberg's  The  Violet 
Hour.  The  play,  which  received  rave  reviews 
when  it  ran  in  Chicago  last  spring,  will  be  di- 
rected by  Evan  Yionoulis  and  will  star  Mario 
Cantone,  Jasmine  Guy,  Laura  Benanti,  and 
Scott  Foley.  It  concerns  the  mysteries  of  time 
and  destiny  in  the  thought-provoking  ways  of  which  Greenberg 
[Take  Me  Out)  has  emerged  as  a  celebrated  master.  Set  in  Man- 
hattan in  1919,  it  rests  on  the  dilemma  of  a  publisher  (Leonard) 
who  must  decide  between  publishing  a  massive  and  important 
book  or  an  erotic  autobiography  by  a  black  vaudeville  song- 
stress. It  is  an  apt  choice  for  a  theater  that  in  1928  saw  Mae 
West,  a  cast  of  54  (still  in  stage  makeup  and  dress),  and  the 
producers  of  The  Pleasure  Man  carted  off  to  jail  in  paddy  wag- 
ons on  opening  night  for  presenting  what  the  authorities  de- 


lightfully deemed  "an  obscene,  indecent,  im- 
moral and  impure  drama."  With  75  years 
between  The  Pleasure  Man  and  The  Violet 
Hour,  there's  probably  less  distance  between  Greenberg's  meta- 
physical meditations  and  West's  keen  sauciness  than  we  like 
to  think— even  if  Leonard,  Greenberg,  and  company  don't  end 
up  collared  by  the  law.  If  walls  talk,  the  Biltmore  itself  may 
reveal  the  answer.  "I  don't  tend  to  the  mystical  at  all,"  says 
the  playwright.  "But  I  think  theaters  should  be  old.  There's  ro- 
mance to  them  that  can't  be  equaled  by  even  the  most  beautiful 
new  one."  -EDWARD   HELMORE 


Dark  Diary 

CHUCK  PALAHNIUK'S  FABLE  OF  DREAD 


I 


n  days  of  yore,  sailors  and  their  wives  kept  diaries  of  every  day  they  were  separated 

from  one  another.  So  when  her  husband  falls  into  a  coma,  Misty  Wilmot,  the  heroii 

1  of  Fight  Club  author  Chuck  Palahniuk's  new  novel  from  Doubleday,  Diary,  writes  one 

too.  Misty  is  a  blocked  artist  working  as  a  maid.  Worse,  her  husband's  strange  habit, 

pre-coma,  of  "stealing"  rooms  in  houses  he  remodeled— he'd  cover  their  walls  with  ha 

graffiti,  then  seal  the  rooms  off  with  plaster— has  yielded  a  flurry  of  lawsuits.  One  lady 

just  called  to  complain  she's  lost  her  breakfast  nook  . . .  No,  you  don't  expect  anythir 

normal  to  happen  in  a  Chuck  Palahniuk  (pronounced  "Paula-nick")  novel.  In  Lullab) 

reciting  an  ancient  African  poem,  or  "culling  song,"  results  in  others'  instant  death;  , 

Choke's  antihero  pretends  to  choke  on  food  in  upscale  restaurants  so  diners  will  "savi 

him  and  send  him  support  checks.  Like  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  Palahniuk  is  a  bracingly 

toxic  purveyor  of  dread  and  mounting  horror.  He  makes  nihilism  fun.  If  the  tales  of  thi 


Pale 


Oregon-based  satirist— who  recently  published  a  book  about  Portland,  his  adopted 

hometown,  called  Fugitives  and  Refugees  (Crown)— are  sometimes  overstuffed  with  ghouli 

effect,  their  author  makes  up  for  it  by  being  an  inventive  stylist  and  by  weaving 

fascinating  facts  into  his  narratives— for  example,  in  Diary,  we  learn  why  the  Mona  Li: 

has  no  eyebrows.  On  the  biographical  front,  it  comes  as  no  great  surprise  that  the 

author's  family  history  evokes  the  word  "curdle":  Palahniuk's  grandfather  shot  and  killi 

his  wife  and  then  himself  while  their  son,  Palahniuk's  father,  hid  under  a  bed;  yean 

■b     later,  the  father  and  a  woman  he'd  met  through  a  personals  ad  were 

I   killed  by  her  ex-husband.  Dark  roots  for  a  dark  writer,    —henry  alfoi 
>ot  Chuck 
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Life  is 

more  interesting 

when  the 

unexpected 

happens. 

(Not  true 

for  your  finances. 

So,  we  offer 

online  statements 

and 

free,  ongoing 

financial  guidance. 

To  keep 

your  finances 

organized. 

And  your  life 


Money  is  serious  business. 

But  nobody  said 

life  has  to  follow  suit. 


from  being  too 
calculated. 

Visit  us  at  citi.com. 


citi 


Live  richly: 
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Down  Mexico  Way 

MEXICO  CITY'S  FASHIONABLE  SET  IS  FLOCKING  TO  ROMA  AND  CONDESA 


Mexico  City  is  chaos  giving  way  to  culture— all 
of  the  excitement  of  civilization  without  the 
constrictions  of  an  Establishment.  Politicians,  art 
collectors,  C.E.O.'s  of  television  stations,  and 
just  about  everyone  you'll  rub  shoulders  with  at  an  art  opening 
tend  to  be  under  40.  There  is  an  exciting  air  of  lawlessness 
in  a  city  where  traffic  lights  are  suggestive  only,  politicians  use  the 
word  "security"  as  a  campaign  promise,  and  U.S.  State  Department 
warnings  are  issued  about  the  ubiquitous  and  treacherous  green 
Volkswagen  taxis.  In  the  last  10  years,  following  the  advent  of 
NAFTA  and  the  end  of  the  71 -year 
single-party  rule  of  the  Institutional 
Revolutionary  Party,  a  new  excitement 
has  hit  the  city,  inspiring  movies  such 
as  Lucia,  Lucia,  hotels  such  as  Hotel 
Habita,  magazines  such  as  Celeste, 
and  brand-new  restaurants,  most 
notably  Restaurante  Lamm,  which 
opened  in  March  in  Casa  Lamm, 
the  renovated  architectural  marvel  in 
the  Roma  district.  Artists  tend 
to  congregate  in  the  Condesa  and 
Roma  neighborhoods,  where  Art 
Deco  houses  from  the  1920s  and  1930s  mingle 
with  archly  modern  buildings  surrounding  Parque 
Mexico,  and  restaurants  spill  out  onto  wide 
boulevards  shaded  by  trees,  next  to  design  shops 
galleries,  loft  spaces,  and  old  pool  halls. 
Centering  itself  firmly  between  Condesa  and 
Roma  is  the  Hotel  Condesa,  which  will  open 
in  March  2004,  owned  by  Hotel  Habita  in 
partnership  with  Jonathan  Morr,  who  will  start 
a  restaurant  there.  Refreshingly,  it  isn't  just 
about  the  money.  Rooms  at  the  Condesa  wi 


be  around  $125  a  night,  and  even  Mexico  City's  young  success 

stories  view  themselves  with  tongue  firmly  in  cheek— witness  the 

garish  portraits  by  Daniela  Rossell  in  the  book  R/cas  y  Famosas 

the  E-mail  address  of  artist  Miguel  Caideron, 

which  translates  as  "Daddy  pays."  Simple 

pleasures  abound,  most  memorably  ducking 

out  of  a  hailstorm  into  the  Museo  de  Arte 

Moderno,  the  finest  collection  of  modern  art 

in  Mexico,  with  the  hail  on  the  domed  roofs 

sounding  like  thunderous  applause. 

-WILLIAM   GEORGIADES 
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Neveria  Roxy  (R) 

Museo  de  Arte  Moderno 

Kulte  (S) 
.  Arte  Facto  (S) 
.  Kurimanzutto  (G) 
.  Mob  (S) 

Galeria  Art  &  Idea 
.  Capicua  (R) 


9.  Cinnabar  (B) 

10.  La  Casona  (H) 

11.  Barracuda  (B) 

12.  El  Palacio  de  Hierro  (S) 

13.  Carmen  Rion  (S) 

14.  Rioma  nightclub 

15.  Contramar  (R) 

16.  Cooperativa  244  (S) 


17.  Tamara  Di  Telia  Pilates 

18.  Ixchel 

19.  Chic  by  Accident  (S) 

20.  CaravanseraV  (R) 

21.  Ludens  (S) 

22.  Galeria  OMR 

23.  Restaurante  Lamm 

24.  Galeria  Nina  Menocal 


S  =  Shop;  G  =  Gallery;  R  =  Restaurant;  H  =  Hotel;  B  =  Bar 
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he  Seagram  Building  has  always  had  the  Four 
Seasons,  but  Lever  House  never  had  a  restau- 
rant, except,  for  a  third-floor  employee  cafeteria, 
which  was  shuttered  in  1997.  This  month  the 
score  is  evened.  The  first  glass  building  on  Park 
Avenue,  which  last  year  celebrated  its  50th 
birthday  with  a  $60  million  face-lift,  is  getting 
its  own  ground-floor  dining  room,  which  cre- 
ators John  McDonald  (known  for  Canteen  and  Merc  Bar  in  So- 
Ho)  and  Josh  Pickard  (Joe's  Pub,  Fez)  are  building  as  a  viable 
competitor  to  the  Grill  Room  at  the 
Four  Seasons,  de  facto  eating  club 
of  New  York's  business  aristocracy. 
The  new  restaurant,  designed  by 
Marc  Newson,  is  called  Lever  House, 
and  McDonald  has  gotten  permis- 
sion from  the  New  York  City  Landmarks  Preservation  Commission 
to  build  a  discreet  glass-and-steel  marquee  over  the  entrance, 
tucked  away  behind  the  building's  famous  street-level  garden. 
For  the  interior,  in  Gordon  Bunshaft's  21-story,  1952  sea-foam- 
green  masterpiece,  New.  in  has  gone  against  type.  The  late  Bun- 
shaft,  modern  to  the  core,  surely  would  not  approve,  but  his  build- 
ing's interiors  were  done  by  Raymond  Loewy  (designer  of  Lever's 
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Lever  to  Heaven 


A  POWER  HIVE  IN  A  PARK  AVENUE  LANDMARK 


products),  and  Newson's  sensual,  streamlined  interior  is  Loev 
like.  "I  didn't  want  the  place  to  look  like  a  perfect  1950  din 
room.  They  have  that  by  Philip  Johnson  across  the  street. ' 
needed  to  do  something  special  and  unexpected,"  says  McD 
aid.  "The  primary  objective,"  according  to  Newson,  "was  to  c 
ate  another  landmark,  because  we  understood  the  significai 
of  Lever  House  from  a  historical  perspective,  and  I  was  obses:  , 
with  honoring  the  building  with  a  kind  of  decadent  use  off 
terials."  Newson  designed  the  place  from  top  to  bottom.  1 
room— in  tans,  browns,  and  grays— has  a  limited  material  pale 
terrazzo,  Corian,  Japanese-teaho 
plaster,  ceramic,  leather,  and  A 
tralian  oak.  Rounded  corners  I 
en  the  look  (a  counterpoint  to 
angularity  of  the  Lever  House  e 
rior),  and  throughout  Newson 
used  a  hexagonal  theme,  evoking  a  beehive.  In  fact,  McDon 
has  taken  to  calling  the  place  "the  hive."  "I  see  a  kind  of  s; 
bolism— it's  like,  here  you  are  on  Park  Avenue,  the  player: 
the  business  world  buzzing  all  around  you;  bees  are  very  inc 
trious."  It's  a  55  million  honeycomb  hideout  and,  if  all  goes 
cording  to  plan,  a  new  meeting  place  for  the  queen  and  k 
bees  of  Manhattan.  —matt  tyrnai 
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3  oz.  Grey  Goose'  Le  Ci'f  ran 
Garnish  with  a  lemon  twist 


ro  make  the  best 


m  the  world,  start  with  Grey  Goose  Le  Citron. 


In    2001 ,    the    Beverage    Testing    institute    of    Chicago  Rank 

conducted   a   blind  taste  test  of  the  world's  top   lemon  1  st 
flavored  vodkas.  They  awarded  points  based  on  smoothness, 

nose  and  taste.  After  careful  consideration,  Grey  Goose  Le         

Citron  was  rated  the  number  one  lemon  tasting  vodka.  Praised  2nd 

for  its  "exceptionally  smooth...  medium  body"  and  "very  3rd 

clean  finish,"  Le  Citron  is  the  best  tasting  vodka  in  the  world  4th 

infused  with  the  light  zest  of  fresh  lemon.  5th 


Vodka 


GREY  GOOSE8  LE  CITRON 

. .  .Finishes  very  cleanly  with  an 
incandescent  wash  of  ripe  lemon  flavor. 


Stolichnaya  Limonaya  Vodka 


Absolut  Citron  Vodka 


GREY  GCOtf 


Tanqueray  Sterling  Citrus  Vodka 


Ketel  One  Citroen  Vodka 


«<m  WiBOnM* 

IKWI 


IMl'CIK  I  I    '■ 


To  send  a  gift  of  Grey  Goose'  call  1-877-SPIRITS  or  visit  www.877spirits.com  Void  where  prohibited. 


www.greygoosevodka.com 

Drink  Responsibly. 
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HI  K*        V?  I     I  V   I      I    V^  I  I  %?  I    111    In  the  race  for  a  greener  planet, 

ta  is  determined  to  win.  That's  why  we've  developed  Hybrid  Synergy  Drive,8  a  revolutionary  power  train  that  combines  a  gasoline 
ie  with  a  powerful  electric  motor  that  never  needs  to  be  plugged  in. 
'esult?  Super-efficient,  super-charged  performance. 

id  Synergy  Drive  achieves  nearly  2.5  times  the  average  fuel  efficiency  of  conventional  vehicles  and  close  to  90%  fewer  smog-forming 
sions  -  all  while  dramatically  boosting  power.*  In  fact,  Hybrid  Synergy  Drive  can  inject  a  V6  SUV  with  the  power  and  torque  of  a  V8. 
groundbreaking  yet  affordable  technology  will  hit  the  roads  this  fall  in  the  next  generation  Prius.  After  that,  Hybrid  Synergy  Drive  will 
mailable  in  more  and  more  Toyota  products.  Welcome  to  a  new  era  in  driving  -  we're  off  and  racing. 

ta.COm/tomorrOW        'Manufacturer's  testing  for  2004  est.  city  &  combined  mpg.  (62003 
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Foot  Fetish 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  SNEAKER 

*  or  anyone  who  thinks  that  a  sneaker  is 

I  just  a  sneaker,  consider  Jam  Master  Jay's 
V— y  pallbearers  tricked  out  in  matching  white 
Adidases  as  they  escorted  the  fallen  rap  star  to  his 
final  reward  last  fall.  "We  started  in  the  alley  /  Now 
we  chill  in  Cali  /  And  I  won't  trade  my  Adidas  for 
no  beat-up  Ballys,"  sang  Jay's  group,  Run-DMC, 
in  "My  Adidas"  in  the  summer  of  1986,  at  a  time 
when  the  German  footwear  manufacturer  intro- 
duced several  new  models  named  after  the  Queens- 
based  trio's  favorite  Cadillacs:  the  Eldorado,  the 
Brougham,  and  the  Fleetwood. 

The  crossover  success  of  that  song  presaged  to- 
day's street-chic  explosion  of  Niketowns,  starlets  in 
yoga  sneakers,  and  Jil  Sander  designing  for  the  retro- 
licious  label  Puma.  And  this  month  comes  Wlwe'd 
You  Get  Those?  New  York  City's  Sneaker  Culture: 
1960-1987  (Testify),  Bobbito  Garcia's  much-needed 
compendium  on  the  trendsetting  epoch. 

From  Kareem's  Pro-Keds  to  Air  Jordans,  the 
book's  entries  include  color 
combinations,  endorsement 
info,  and  running  com- 
mentary on  each  model. 
There's  even  a  chapter  on 
the  playground  legends 
whose  on-court  prowess 


STREET  TREAD 
Above,  a  1963 
Spalding 

catalogue;  below, 
hot-pink  high- 
top  Nikes. 


inspired  kids  to  adopt 
their  brands  en  masse. 
So  if  you  don't  know 
the  difference  between 
Gazelles  and  Cazals 
(the  former  are  suede, 
low-top  Adidas,  the  lat- 
ter are  oversize  eyewear  favored 
by  80s  rappers),  Garcia's  book  is 
your  perfect  primer  on  the  sole  of 
pop  culture.  — john  brodie 
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Shooting  Stars 

PAT  YORK'S  PHOTOGRAPHS  CAPTURE  THE 
FAMOUS  IN  REPOSE 


t's  so  sad  that  people  aspire  to  it,"  says  photographer  Pat  York 
of  celebrity.  Her  keen  eye  for  the  subject  will  be  honored  this 
month  in  a  retrospective  at  the  Galleries  of  the  Academy  of 
Motion  Picture  Arts  and  Sciences,  in  Beverly  Hills.  Celebrity  is  a 
staple  of  the  world  in  which  she  has  lived  since  marrying  a  movie 
star,  actor  Michael  York,  in  1968.  She  met  her  husband  while  on 
assignment  for  Glamour  in  the  late  1960s.  Check  out  the  photo  she  took 
of  him  in  Spain  in  1974  while  he  was  filming  his  role  as  D'Artagnan  in 
the  Muslcefeer  movies.  He  is  sitting  in  a  pool  with  his  androgynous 
back  to  his  wife  and  appears  to  be  a  Helmut  Newton  beauty  resting 
between  shots.  "Oh,  God!"  says  York  with  a  laugh  that  has  lilted 
through  many  a  Hollywood  dinner  party  over  the  years.  "If  that  were 
true,  he'd  have  to  be  turned  the  other  way  with  his  boobs  showing." 

In  another  photo,  Jane  Fonda-making  pasta  in  costume  during  a 
break  from  filming  Barbarella— is  turned  York's  way  in  an  image  of 
mind-blowing  domesticity  that  could  be  cooked  up  only  on  a  movie 
set.  Among  other  subjects:  John  Travolta,  Barbra  Streisand, 
Gene  Kelly,  Billy  Wilder,  Sean  Connery,  and,  in  one  particularly 
stunning  picture,  a  forlorn  Tennessee  Williams.  He  is  seated  at  a 
train  station  on  a  piece  of  luggage  with  his  typewriter  case  by  his  side, 
looking  shockingly  like  Willy  Loman,  that  other  playwright's  insecure 
and  tragic  hero  who  always  stayed  too  close  to  his  own  bag  of 
goods.  "Tennessee  once  clinked  his  sake  glass  against  mine,"  York 
recalls,  her  laughter  receding  into  the  sweet  seriousness  she  associates 
with  her  time  with  Williams,  when  her  husband  starred  in  one 
of  his  later  plays,  Outcry.  "He  said  to  me,  'Pat,  while  there  is  doubt, 
there  is  hope.'"  -KEVIN  SESSUMS 
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Gevalia'  Kaffe  presents 


A  Special  Advertising  Section 


An  ExtraordinaryCup 


TM 


•bired  by  a  coffee  of  uncommon  quality,  Ellen  Tracy  designer  Linda  Allard  has 
nshioned  a  cup  of  uncommon  style  and  made  the  moment  purely  her  own. 

^aadenma/  al  rmj/  cownAAAj/  home/  is/  w  passion/  al 
min&.  cYJ/lf  flatal  desifn/  b^  m&  wjxuj/ ^eAmhw 
umAA  to  touch/  of  tA&  beauty/  3  find/  in/  mf  qaAxLoAv, 
udiweAwu  3  am/,  tAvouaAout/  tAe/  dau/.  " 


IGEVALIA 

K  A  F  F  E  r 

Breakf<utBjw 

GROUND  COFFEE 


From  150  years  of  European  craftsmanship 
comes  Gevalia  Kaffe.  Smooth,  rich  and 
aromatic — exquisitely  tailored  to  the  coffee 
lover's  palate.  The  fresh  floral  pattern  created 
by  Linda  Allard  for  Ellen  Tracy 
"  k.       complements  the  vibrant, 
^  flavorful  taste  of  Gevalia 
i      Breakfast  Blend. 


ftLV 


Purchase  this  Ellen  Tracy  "Blossom"  collector's  set  at  www.gevalia.com/cups. 

pw  your  support  for  an  extraordinary  cause  by  purchasing  your  Extraordinary  Cup,  produced  exclusively  for  Gevalia  by  Rosenthal.  In  honor  of  this 

•n,  Gevalia  will  donate  $20,000  to  The  Kennedy  Center  Alliance  for  Arts  Education  Network,  an  organization  fostering  arts  education  and  awareness. 

i 


Enter  the  Taste  for  Charity  Sweepstakes  for  your  chance  to  win 
a  fashionable  trip  for  two  to  New  York  City,  including: 
B-day/2-night  stay  at  a  trendy  hotel  •  Air  transportation  for  two 

Dinner  for  two  at  a  stylish  restaurant  •  Ground  transportation  between  hotel  and  airport 

i>2,250  designer  shopping  spree  •  Gevalia  Extraordinary  Cup  collection  (Gevalia  coffee 

P  1,000  spending  money  and  six  designer  cups  and  saucers) 

irchase  necessary.  To  enter  and  for  complete  rules,  visit  www.TasteForCharity.com.  For  more  details,  turn  to  the  promotion  page  in  this  issue. 
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Experience  love  at  first  s 


v 


YOURS  TO  ENJOY:  Stainless  Steel  Thermal  Coffeemaker  and  two  boxes 
of  Gevalia  Kaffe  for  just  $16.95,  with  no  further  obligation. 

CODE:  102828 


□  YES,  I'd  like  to  try  two  half-pounds  of 
Gevalia  Kaffe  for  $16.95,  including  shipping 
and  handling,  and  receive  a  stainless  steel 
Thermal  Coffeemaker  in  black  or  white.  I 
understand  that  if  I  enjoy  Gevalia,  I  will  receive 
more  automatically  about  every  six  weeks  (or  on 
a  schedule  I  request),  plus  a  special  holiday 
shipment.  I  may  cancel  at  any  time  after  receiving 
my  Trial  Shipment.  The  coffeemaker  is  mine  to 
keep  with  no  further  obligation. 

Complete  and  mail  to:  GEVALIA  KAFFE, 
PO.  Box  5276,  Clifton,  NJ  07015-5276 


Name 


Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


Phone 

E-mail  

□  Please  check  here  if  you  do  not  wish  to  receive  special 
offers  and  news  from  Gevalia  via  e-mail. 

Choose  your  two  coffees:        ~!  Signature  Blend  (KL) 

□  Hazelnut  (Q)  □  Traditional  Roast"  (C) 
D  Breakfast  Blend  (KN)       □  French  Vanilla  (O) 
Choose  one  of  each: 

J  Regular  (R)  D  Decaf  (D) 

D  Whole  bean  (1)       □  Ground  (2) 
Choose  your  coffeemaker  color: 
n  Black  (BL)  D  White  (WH) 

Charge  my:       □  MasterCard  D  Visa 

D  American  Express      Q  Discover 


Card  Number                         Exp.  Date; 

Month/Year 

Signature  Required 

Enclosed  is  my  check  payable  to  Gevalia  Kaffe  for  $16.95. 


CALL  1-800-GEVALIA  (1-800-438-ZBE)  TOLL  FREE,  24  HOURS,  7  DAYS. 
Or  visit  www%evalia.com 


SMOOTH,  RICH  AND  DELECTABLE, 
starts  with  premium  Arabica  beans  frond 
finest  coffee  regions  on  earth.  Then,  to  ei 
superior  freshness,  each  of  our  30+ varietJ 
triple-sealed  in  golden  foil  and  delivered  to  j 
door  from  Europe.  Whatever  you  prefer, 
deep  or  mellow  roasts  to  exquisite  flavors<j 
special  varietals,  Gevalia  is  always  a  pleas  | 


YOU  CAN  LOOK  FORWARD  TO: 

SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  Or  you 
may  return  your  coffee  for  a 
complete  refund  and  keep  the 
coffeemaker.  Gevalia  Kaffe  reserves 
the  right  to  substitute  an  item  of 
equal  or  greater  value,  when  limited 
supplies  are  exceeded.  If  you  enjoy 
Gevalia,  you  will  automatically 
receive  four  half-pounds  of  your 
selected  coffee(s)  approximately  one 
month  later  Subsequent  deliveries 
will  arrive  once  every  six  weeks. 
You  may  change  the  frequency, 
quantities  or  types  of  your  coffees 
or  cancel  anytime  by  calling 
1-800-GEVALIA.  Each  year  you 
will  also  receive  a  holiday 
shipment.  You  will  be  notified  in 
advance  with  details  of  this 
special  package  and  its  seasonal 
price;  you  may  concel  any  delivery 
you  do  not  wish  to  receive. 


CONVENIENT  BILLING  upon 
of  each  delivery.  Prices  of 
vary  from  $5.55-$7. 45.  A« 
and  handling  charge  will 
You  may  pay  upon  receipt 
shipment  or,  for  those  usil 
cards,  subsequent  shipment 
billed  to  your  card.  Coffee  pf 
subject  to  change. 
NO  COMMITMENT,  no  m 
purchase.  You  may  cancel ' 
by  mail  or  phone.  If  yo 
return  a  shipment,  you  md 
at  our  expense.  Offer  is  su 
change  and  is  open  to  res* 
the  U.S.,  the  U.S.  Virgin 
and  Puerto  Rico.  Limit  one 
Kaffe  or  European  Cofft 
Collection'  membersh 
household.  Offer  only  valid 
members  of  the  Gevolii 
program.  Offer  expires  I 
GEVALIA  is  a  registered  tra 


ARE  YOU  ON  THE  A-LIST? 

Opinion  leaders  and  those  in  the  know  are  wanted  for 
Vanity  Fair's  new  on-line  panel.  Join  the  Vanity  Fair 
A-List  and  you'll  have  the  opportunity  to  give  us  your 
opinions  through  periodic  surveys  and  polls,  as  well 
as  receive  updates  on  upcoming  events  and  programs, 
and  qualify  for  great  gifts. 


Sign  up  now  and  you'll  receive  a  free  gift  from  Vanity  Fair 
Visit  www.VanityFairA-List.com  and  join  today. 


The  Beats  Go  On 

A  NEW  HOTEL  SERVES  CONTINENTAL  BREAKFAST, 
NAKED  LUNCH 

In  1957,  William  Burroughs,  Allen  Ginsberg,  and 
Gregory  Corso  moved  into  a  nameless  hotel  in 
Paris's  Latin  Quarter.  Corso  dubbed  it  "the 
Beat  Hotel,"  and  up  until  its  demolition  in  1963 
it  was  a  landing  pad  for  Pernod-swilling  poets. 
In  1986  onetime  resident  Brion  Gysin  wrote 
Tlie  Last  Museum,  in  which  he  imagined  the  hotel 
transported  to  Southern  California  by  an  invisible 
moving  company  and  rebuilt  on  the  San  Andreas 
Fault.  Now  Gysin's  vision  has  been  realized.  This 
month  Steve  Lowe,  a  former  Burroughs  intimate  and 
writing  collaborator,  is  opening  his  own  incarnation 
of  the  Beat  Hotel  in  Desert  Hot  Springs,  California. 
Once  the  Monte  Carlo  Resort  Motel,  the  new  Beat 
has  eight  rooms  and  a  pool  and  has  been  reimag- 
ined  as  a  live-in  retreat  and  study  center  for  all 
things  Burroughs.  Throughout  the  rooms,  the  goa- 
teed  Lowe,  who  is  54  and  a  former  porn  writer. 
has  spread  his  cache  of  rare  Burroughs  editions, 
tea-and-methadone-stained  manuscripts,  and  man- 
ual typewriters.  More  valuable  pieces— including 
Burroughs's  "shotgun"  paintings,  texts  in  marble, 
vintage  adding  machines  (once  manufactured  b> 
Burroughs's  grandfather),  and  collaborations  with 
Robert  Rauschenberg  and  Keith  Haring— are  dis- 
played under  glass  in  the  lobby,  bar,  and  library 
A  far  cry  from  Palm  Springs's  space-age  Freys- 
and  Neutras  (not  to  mention  Lowe's  own  Johr 
Lautner -designed  Desert  Hot  Springs  Motel) 
the  two-story  Beat,  which  sits  on  a  wind-swep; 
chunk  of  wasteland  right  out  of  Tangier,  i; 
bare-bones,  with  a  gravel  driveway,  droppec  j 
ceilings,  and  a  bleached-white  fiberglass  fa  j 
cade.  But  Burroughs  would  have  approved 
"Bill  liked  anonymous  and  invisible,"  say: 
Lowe.  There  is  one  dictum,  however,  tha 
would  have  given  Burroughs  pause.  "Vw 
putting  up  a  no  guns,  no  drugs  sign  ii 
the  lobby,"  says  Lowe.  "For  liability  pur 

poses."  —STEVE  GARBARIN( 
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New  York  Fifth  Avenue   New  York  SoHo  Americana  Manhasset  Beverly  Hills  Chicago  South  Coast  Plaza 
Beach   Bal  Harbour  Shops  San  Francisco  Las  Vegas  Forum  Shops  at  Caesars  Atlanta  Lenox  Square  Santana  Row 
Royal  Hawaiian  Shopping  Center  Ala  Moana  Center  Bahamas  Vancouver 
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Punk-Rock  Girl 

BRODY  ARMSTRONG  AND  THE  DISTILLERS 
SERVE  UP  SOME  HARD  STUFF 

Anyone  over  25  who  doesn't  have  excess 
energy  might  want  to  get  a  good  night's 
sleep  before  cranking  up  the  Distillers, 
an  extremely  noisy  foursome  fashioned 
from  without  by  a  darkly  decorous  punle 
rock  aesthetic,  and  from  within  by  a  sura 
plus  of  antipathy  toward,  well,  everything 
and  nothing  in  particular.  Front  woman 
Brody  Armstrong,  an  Australian-born  vet* 
eran  of  the  West  Coast  punk  circuit  (hen 
first  band's  name,  a  clue  to  her  customan 
disposition,  was  Sourpuss),  comes  will 
star  credentials:  erstwhile  drug  user,  es 
tranged  wife  of  Rancid's  Tim  Armstrong 
and  now  consort  to  Josh  Homme  of  Queen- 
of  the  Stone  Age,  and  admirer  of  both  th 
X-Ray  Spex'  "Oh  Bondage!  Up  Yours!'* 
and  the  collected  works  of  Samuel  Beck 
ett.  Times  are  right,  or  so  it  seems,  fed 
some  amped-up  rock,  and  the  band's  thin 
release— its  first  on  a  major  label— Coral 
Fang,  delivers  exactly  that,  along  with 
liberal  helping  of  anti-Establishment  rage.  "People,"  Armstrong  ventures  cheerily,  "are  sick  of  being  brainwashed."  Whil 
the  Distillers  are  punk  in  essence,  they  don't  subscribe  to  the  belief,  commonly  held  by  spiky-haired  malcontents,  thd 
appealing  to  the  mainstream  is  equivalent  to  selling  out.  "For  a  genre  that  said  it  didn't  have  any  rules,  it's  got  mot 
than  any  other,"  Armstrong  says.  "And  I  don't  like  rules."  So  if  MTV's  Total  Request  Live  calls,  Brody  and  her  boys  v/'vi 
be  there.  "It  would  be  strange,"  concedes  drummer 
Andy  Granelli,  "but  the  way  things  are  going,  any- 
thing's  possible."  — edward  helmore 


RIP  WHAT 
YOU  SEW 

The  Distillers,  from 

left:  Ryan  Sinn, 

Brody  Armstrong, 

Anthony  Bradley,  and 

Andy  Granelli. 
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verybody  knows  that  the  Ronsons  are  Manhattan's  most 
aggressively  self-actualizing  family— imagine  the  Roya 
Tenenbaums  on  Ritalin— so  it's  tempting  to  view  eldest  son 
Mark  Ronson  as  a  dabbling  dilettante  instead  of  a 
legitimate  hip-hop  producer.  But  Here  Comes  the  Fuzz,  Ronson's 
new  album,  on  Elektra,  is  a  promising 
debut,  showing  genuine  talent  and 
exceptional  taste.  "It's  like  my  ultimate  party 
record,"  says  Ronson,  28,  who  has  been 
spinning  at  charity  balls  and  clubs  alike 
since  he  was  19.  "I  have  the  utmost 
respect  for  forward-thinking  musicians, 
but  I'm  a  sucker  for  throwback  stuff— 
70s  soul  and  funk,  70s  rock,  and  80s-and-early- 
90s  hip-hop."  On  the  title  track,  Ronson  triangulates  his  influences, 
layering  vocals  by  soul  diva  Nikka  Costa  and  rhymes  by 
Philadelphia  rapper  Freeway  over  a  slide  guitar  played  by  Jack 
White  of  the  White  Stripes.  "I'd  read  interviews  where  [White]  said 
he  wasn't  a  huge  fan  of  hip-hop,"  Ronson  says,  "so  I  let  him  know  from 
the  beginning  that  I  was  gonna  put  a  rap  on  it."  White  consented, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  lyrics  wouldn't  be  misogynistic  or 
violent.  (They're  not.)  Ronson's  guest  list  also  includes  Ghostface 
KilSah,  Nate  Hogg.,         s  Def,  Q-Tip,  M.O.P.,  Sean  Paul, 


and  Rivers  Cuomo  of 

..  .  Mark  Ronson  in  Now 

Weezer,  as  well  as  several 

newcomers.  In  fact,  the  only  tracks  that  don't         ■•■■■■  ! 

credit  guest  artists  are  "This  D.J.,"  a  witty 
mini-autobiography  told  through  classic  hip- 
hop  samples,  and  "Rashi,"  a  summery  coda  whose  title  clearly  refer 
to  Ronson's  fiancee,  Rashida  Jones,  daughter  of  Quincy  Jone 
So  how  does  this  new  jack  get  along  with  his  future  father-in-law? 
"He's  just  the  warmest  dude  ever,"  Ronson  says,  "but  I'm  still 
slightly  in  awe  of  him.  I'm  going  to  have  to  knock  back  a  shot  o 
tequila  before  I  play  him  the  record."  —MICHAEL  HOG. 
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OUR  STUFF 

GELA  NASH-TAYLOR  and  . . . 


BEAUTY  PRODUCTS 

Lipstick  Dior  No.  960  Bordeaux 
Mascara  MAYBELLINE  Great  Lash 

WATERPROOF,   VERY   BLACK 
Shampoo 

Whatever  is  in  the  shower. 

Moisturizer  PEVONIA  Dry  SKIN 

Care  Cream 

Hair  product  ThERMASILK 
Perfume/cologne  Hermes  Rouge 
Toothpaste  Tom's  Baking  Soda 
Soap  Ivory 

Nail-polish  color  CLEAR 

HOME 

Sheets  FRETTE 

Coffeemaker  Gela 

China  Calvin  Klein,  Hermes 

Car  Aston  Martin  Vanquish 


BEVERAGES 

Bottled  water  Music 
Vodka  None 

Beer  ROOT 

CLOTHES 

Jeans  JUICY  CROPS 
Underwear  COSABELLA 


Sneakers 

Adidas  shell-toe 
Watch  Cartier  Americaine, 

men's 
T-shirt  Juicy,  Lux 
Day  bag  Hermes  Birkin, 

SIZE   30;   I  WILL  WEAR   OUT 
BEFORE  THE  BAG  DOES. 

Evening  bag  HERMES  CLUTCH 

AND  FINALLY  .  .  . 

Coke  or  Pepsi?  BOTH 
Burger  King  or  McDonald's? 
McDonald's 


Since  launching  their  Juicy 
Couture  line  in  1996,  partners 
Gela  Nash-Taylor  and 
Pamela  Skaist-Levy  have  made  a  splash 
from  the  Sunset  Strip  to  the  catwalks 
in  Milan.  They've  just  launched  a  new 
men's  line,  and  herewith  a  few 
of  their  favorite  things  . . . 


PAMELA  SKAIST-LEVY 


BEAUTY  PRODUCTS 

Lipstick  Nars  Roman  Holiday 
Mascara  Shu  Uemura 
Shampoo  LAZARTIGUE 
Moisturizer  CLE  DE  PEAU 
Hair  product  Mop  Glisten 
Perfume/cologne  Hermes  Rouge 
Toothpaste  Marvis  Peppermint 
Soap  Lush  Lush  Lush 
Nail-polish  color  JUICY 

HOME 

Sheets  SCANDIA  DOWN 
Coffeemaker  FRENCH  PRESS 
China  ALESSI,  Hermes 
Car  Porsche  911 

BEVERAGES 

Bottled  water  VoSS 
Vodka  Plain-wrap 

Beer  NONE  . . .  TOO  FATTENING. 

CLOTHES 

Jeans  JUICY 

Underwear  JUICY,  La  PERLA 

Sneakers  ASICS  Le  TlGRE 

Watch  Cartier  Americaine,  men's 

T-shirt  Juicy 

Day  bag  Hermes  Birkin 

Evening  bag  HERMES  BlRKIN 

AND  FINALLY  .  .  . 

Coke  or  Pepsi?  Diet  Coke 
Burger  King  or  McDonald's? 
McDonald's 


Diane  Von  Furstenberg's  come  in  a  sleek  opalescent  compact  that  looks  like  a  drop  of 

water ...  by  Benefit,  is  lipstick  the  way  80s  Duran  Duran-album  illustrations  did  lipstick- 

gleaming  and  wet  . . .  Yves  Saint  Laurent's  fall  makeup  line  is  packed  with  luxury: 

lipstick  in  with  matching  nail  polish  . . .  Lancome's  Rouge  Sensation  lipstick  and  Vernis  Magnetic 
nail  lacquer  in  ...  Rescue  Beauty  Lounge's  nail  polish  lasts  up  to 
-               nine  days . . .  And,  but  of  course,  Revlon 


HOTLO 


he  first  royal 
who  got  the 


BEAUTY 
BY  DESIGN 

Perfectly  package 
makeup  by 
Diane  Von  Furstenber;  | 

to  bestow  a  blessing— that  is,  a  royal  warrant— on  a  perfumer  was  France's  Catherine  I  (nee  de  Medici), 
monks  at  Santa  Maria  Novella  to  cook  up  a  brew  for  her.  Some  450  years  later,  the  royal  touch  is 
percolating  again  as  Prince  Charles  and  his  father,  Prince  Philip,  have  tapped 
the  135-year-old  Penhaligon's,  the  hallowed  English  perfumer.  While  Pen's  won't 
reveal  who  anoints  with  what  lest  the 
warrant  be  revoked,  some  tracking 
the  scent  of  Prince  Charles  swear  it's 
Blenheim  Bouquet,  originally  created 
for  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  in 
1902.  Meanwhile,  the  late  Princess 
Diana  loved  to  wear  Bluebell,  a 

sweet  but  slightly  wicked  scent:  Snow  White  meets  the  Queen. 

Today's  fashion  world  has  its  own  royals,  and  many  of  them  are 
sticking  to  the  proven  classics.  Kate  Moss-Her  Slender  Highness- 
swears  by  Bluebell.  And  those  sniffing  Tom    Ford-Prince  oj 
Sales— have  caught  the  whiff  of  Blenheim  Bouquet.  It  is  the  ulti- 
mate English  scent,  smelling  faintly  of  citrus,  faintly  of  flowers, 
and  not  so  faintly  of  the  perfect  dry  martini.     —DAVID  COIMAN 
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Posh  Spices 

LONDON'S  BEST-KEPT  PERFUMER 


SSCENTS 

Penhaligon's 
flagship  store  in 
London's  Covent 
Garden;  right, 
delicate  bottles 
oftBluebell 


If  You  Like  Bob  Fosse's 

CHICAGO 

You'll  Love 

ALL  THAT 
JAZZ. 


1 1ll— 
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Okay,  if  vou  really  want  to  put  your  life  on  the  line,  the  V8-powered  Lexus  GX  is  mo. 
than  capable  of  taking  vou  to  the  kinds  of  places  where  danger  lurks  at  every  com 
But  we  expect  most  of  you  will  appreciate  the  GX  for  what  it  really  is:  a  luxui 
utility  vehicle  with  all  the  amenities,  for  a  new  kind  of  adventure.  One  that  leads  o  th. 
unique  little  getaway  where  the  only  risk  you're  likely  to  face  is  going  off  your  di< 


Tht  Pawonati  Puraat  of  P« 


wear  a\itbelts,  secure  children  in  rear  se.it.  obey  all  traffic  laws  and  drive  responsibly. 
,1  800-USA-LEXUS  (80O-872-S398)  or  visit  us  at  lexus.com.  ©2002  Lexus. 


HE    FUTURE    KING 


he  bends  down,  blond  hair 
tumbling  over  bare  shoulders, 
and  gingerly  slides  the  silver 
serving  tray  crowded  with 
ilip  glasses  onto  the  knee-high  table.  Clad 
l  a  black  midriff-baring  outfit  that  is  the 
niform  for  waitresses  at  Opal,  one  of  Ed- 
iburgh's  trendiest  bars,  she  straightens 
p  to  reveal  a  navel  pierced  with  a  gold 
ing  that  casts  a  glint,  just  at  her  cus- 
Dmers'  eye  level.  "Red  Passion,"  she  says 
3  a  puzzled-looking  couple  seated  at  the 
ext  table.  It  is  shortly  after  midnight,  and 
tiey  have  been  eyeing  the  thick  red-and- 
anary-yellow  cocktails— layered  concoc- 
10ns  of  Campari,  peach  schnapps,  and 
hampagne— with  something  akin  to  awe. 
till,  they  are  clearly  taken  aback  by  the  re- 
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mark.  "That's  the  name  of  the  drink,"  the 
waitress  hastily  explains  in  her  Sheena  Eas- 
ton  brogue.  "Red  Passions.  Prince  William 
loves  them." 

She  would  know.  Just  20  yards  away, 
in  Opal's  V.I. P.  lounge,  the  six-foot-three- 
inch  heir  to  the  British  throne  (he  would 
be  England's  tallest  ruler  ever;  Henry  VIII 
was  six  feet  two)  is  standing  by  the  bar 
with  a  half-dozen  pals— all  flushed  of  face, 
tousle-haired,  and  of  equally  improbable 
height.  They  have  just  arrived  from  din- 
ner at  Oloroso,  a  sleek  rooftop  restaurant 
owned  and  operated  by  Tony  Singh,  the 
talented  Sikh  chef  who  ran  the  galley 
aboard  the  royal  yacht  Britannia  before  it 
was  turned  into  a  floating  museum  as  part 


of  efforts  to  trim  Her  Majesty's  budget. 

Now,  as  Opal  fills  up  with  hip  young 
patrons  and  the  decibel  level  in  the  adja- 
cent main  room  rises  accordingly,  William 
leans  in  to  hear  one  of  his  companions  de- 
scribe an  unfortunate  encounter  with  the 
wrong  end  of  a  polo  mallet.  Everyone  else 
in  the  V.I. P.  area,  meanwhile,  tries  to  look 
nonchalant— including  the  too-tanned-for- 
Scotland  investment  banker  hiding  behind 
dark  glasses,  and  the  giggling  young  wom- 
en who  have  plopped  unceremoniously  on 
black-and-orange  leather  beanbag  chairs 
strategically  positioned  around  the  room. 

Suddenly,  William  throws  back  his  head 
and  lets  out  an  explosive,  window-rattling 

VANITY     FAIR     I 


mm' 


whoop.  It  is  his  mother's  laugh,  and  for  an 
instant  the  lounge  is— save  for  the  throbbing 
strains  of  Madonnas  "Die  Another  Day"- 
eerily  silent. 

It  is  one  thing  to  shoulder  the  lorryload 
of  expectations  that  go  with  being  heir 
to  the  crown.  After  all,  William's  dad 
has  been  lugging  that  particular  burden 
about  for  more  than  a  half-century.  But 
William  is  also  heir  to  the  myth  and  mys- 
tique of— as  his  uncle  Earl  Spencer  put  it 
at  her  funeral  in  September  of  1997— "the 
unique,  the  complex,  the  extraordinary  and 
irreplaceable  Diana,  whose  beauty,  both 
internal  and  external,  will  never  be  extin- 
guished from  our  minds." 

Certainly  not  when  her  elder  son,  who 
turned  21  in  June,  is  around  as  a  constant 
visual  reminder.  "Do  you  honestly  think 
people  would  care  half  as  much  about 


DI'S  LITTLE  PRINCES 

While  vacationing  on  Majorca  in  1987,  the 

Windsor  clan  (Harry,  left,  was  three;  William, 

five)  joined  Spain's  Queen  Sofia. 


William  if  he  was  the  image  of  his  father 
instead  of  his  mother?"  a  leading  member 
of  Britain's  Conservative  Party  asks  incred- 
ulously. "Do  you?"  One  of  Diana's  friends 
and  confidants,  British  journalist  Richard 
Kay,  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  today  the 
princes  are  all  that  really  matter,  as  far  as 
the  press  is  concerned. 

Like  his  closest  counterpart  in  America, 
the  late  John  Kennedy  Jr.,  Hollywood- 
handsome  William  often  seems  to  resem- 
ble a  flawless  actor  who  might  be  chosen 
to  portray  him  on-screen  rather  than  the 
genuine  article.  Diana,  who  was  so  keenly 
aware  of  her  son's  cover-boy  potential  that 
she  dubbed  him  D.D.G.  (for  Drop  Dead 
Gorgeous),  also  saw  the  parallels  with 
young  Kennedy.  Just  two  months  before 
her  death,  she  told  friends  that  she  hoped 
William  would  grow  up  to  share  Kennedy's 
media  savvy.  "I  want  William  to  be  able  to 
handle  things  as  well  as  John  does,"  she 
remarked.  Kennedy  himself  thought  that 
both  William  and  Harry  faced  more  daunt- 
ing problems  than  the  ones  he  confronted. 
"I  was  really  able  to  lead  a  normal  life  from 
about  the  age  of  five,"  Kennedy  said  short- 
ly after  Diana's  death.  "I  went  to  boarding 


school  and  then  to  college."  Diana's  sow 
he  went  on,  "will  have  to  constantly  desi 
with  [the  media]  starting  now." 

Seventy-five  miles  by  car  to  the  nortil 
of  Edinburgh  at  St.  Andrews  Univer- 
sity, where  he  is  studying  art  historj 
and  geography,  things  are  about  as  closj 
to  normal  as  they  are  ever  likely  to  get  foj 
the  future  King  of  England.  Last  yefl 
William  moved  out  of  St.  Salvator's,  tH 
Gothic  residence  hall  where  he  spent  hi 
"fresher"  year,  and  paid  about  £100  ($165 
a  week  to  share  a  four-bedroom  Victorian 
town  house  with  three  other  undergrade 
William's  friendship  with  fellow  art-histor 
student  and  future  housemate  Kate  Mid 
dleton  had  become  fodder  for  Britain's  vcj 
racious  tabloids  earlier  in  the  year  whe:i 
he  plunked  down  £200  for  a  V.I. P.  seatf 
a  university  fashion  show  in  which  sh J 
was  modeling.  When  the  striking  brunettj 
loped  down  the  runway  wearing  a  tranw 
parent  lace  sheath  over  a  black  bra  an 
panties,  the  prince  reacted,  as  another  stij 
dent  observed,  "with  more  than  just  pi 
lite  applause." 

Despite  the  inevitable  headlines  (w|( 

LIAM  SHACKS  UP  WITH  STUNNING  UNDO 

model),  friends  of  both  Middleton  an 

the  prince  insisted  their  house-shariin 

arrangement  was  only  that.  "Kate  li 

a  boyfriend,  and  Prince  William  is  se 

sitive  to  that,"  says  a  friend  of  MiddlJ 

ton's.  "Besides,  there  are  always  thoif 

bodyguards  skulking  about." 

No  matter.  For  his  third  year  at  mi 

versity,  William  has  decided  to  pick  i,| 

and  move  yet  again— to  a  farmhouse  i 

the  outskirts  of  town.  There,  in  words 

miliar  to  palace-watchers  since  the  days* 

Edward  VII,  the  prince  will  be  able  to  a 

tertain  friends  discreetly.  There  are  othj 

reasons  for  the  switch.  "William  is  a  coid 

try  boy,"  said  Lady  Annabel  GoldsmiJ 

"When  he  was  a  teenager,  his  mother  usi) 

to  ring  me  up  and  say:  'William  is  like  I 

caged  lion  in  London.  Can  he  come  a  | 

spend  the  day  with  your  family?'" 


Not  that  William  is  likely  to  escs 
those  ever  present  royal-protect 
officers,  each  with  a  Glock  9-rr- 
semi-automatic  tucked  inside  his  jacl 
They  have,  it  turns  out,  plenty  of  reasot. 
be  there.  Since  announcing  his  intentioi 
attend  St.  Andrews,  William  has  recei' 
what  Scotland  Yard  deems  "credit 
threats  from  anti-monarchists,  Scottish 
aratists,  and  those  elements  in  the  a 
foxhunting  movement  that  have  actui 
firebombed  stores  that  sell  fur.  Of  partic 
concern  were  menacing  messages  postec 
a  Web  site  run  by  the  Real  I.R.A.,  the  1 
Republican  Army  splinter  group  that 
years  ago  set  off  a  bomb  in  the  sleepy  U 
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en  > 
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TO  THE  MANNER  BORN 

In  2001,  Prince  William,  accompanied 
by  his  dad,  arrived  for  his  first  semester 
at  Scotland's  St.  Andrews. 


ana  combined  "a  radiant  smile  with  a  knife  i 
between  the  shoulder  blades,"  Jephson  wrote  j 
in  Shadows  of  a  Princess),  the  boys  suffered] 
another  belowstairs  betrayal,  at  the  hands 
of  the  Princess's  longtime  personal  body-  ] 
guard.  In  Diana:  Closely  Guarded  Secret,  re- 
tired Scotland  Yard  inspector  Ken  Wharfe  I 
wrote,  among  other  things,  that  the  Princess ' 
had  simply  laughed  one  day  when  her 
bath  towel  slipped,  "leaving  the  wife  of 
the  heir  to  the  throne  naked  before  me." 

William,  said  a  palace  aide,  was  "ab-  \ 
solutely  incandescent  with  anger  that  a  j 
member  of  staff  could  break  someone's  ij 
confidence  this  way."  Add  to  this  the 
ceaseless  conjecture  about  the  boys'  ro  j 
mantic  pursuits,  and  continuing  specu  I 
lation  that  Camilla  Parker  Bowles  will 
marry  their  father,  not  to  mention 
tabloid  photos  of  William's  thinninu 
pate  accompanied  by  the  headline  SEJfl  1 

HEIR  LOSING  HIS  HAIR— JUST  LIKE  DAD  ( 


W 


'I 

••'I 

*       V 

H 

illiam  supposedly  reads  i 

goodly  share  of  it— England'. 

ubiquitous  news  kiosks  mak 

the  screaming  red-and-black  head 

lines  virtually  impossible  to  ignore 

Heaven  forbid  that  a  royal  shouli 

ever  be  seen  buying  News  of  th 

World  himself.  In  an  unspoken  ai 

rangement  with  the  royal-protectio 

officer  who  bunks  in  a  room  adj; 

cent  to  William's,  an  array  of  maj 


• 


market  town  of  Omagh,  killing  29  people 
and  wounding  more  than  200.  (Neverthe- 
less, there  have  been  some  embarrassing 
lapses.  One  of  the  most  disturbing  occurred 
during  William's  21  st-birthday  party  at 
Windsor  Castle  in  June  when  a  gate-crasher 
bounded  onstage  and  grabbed  a  micro- 
phone from  the  prince's  hand  before  being 
dragged  away  by  police.) 

William,  obviously,  is  not  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  royal  family  who  is  a  potential 
target  for  terrorists  and  crazies.  Although 
they  are  not  shown  on  any  tour,  the  new 
"panic  rooms"  at  Buckingham  Palace  and 
Windsor  Castle  may  well  say  more  about 
the  state  of  the  monarchy  today  than  any 
chandeliered  drawing  room  awash  in  gilt 
and  Gobelin  tapestries.  Recently  installed  at 
both  of  Her  Majesty's  principal  residences 
in  response  to  threats  of  an  al-Qaeda  at- 
tack, the  new  royal  panic  rooms  are  en- 
cased in  an  18-inch-thick  fire-retardant 
steel  shell— strong  enough,  theoretically,  to 
withstand  a  sustained  mortar  assault  and 
even  a  direct  hii  by  a  light  aircraft. 

i 


"  Do  you  honestly  think 

people  would  care  half  as  much  abou 
William  if  he  was  the  image  of 
his  father  instead  of  his  mother?" 


Had  these  security  quarters  been  in 
place  in  2002— the  year  of  his  grandmoth- 
er's Golden  Jubilee— Prince  William  might 
have  considered  locking  in  a  few  tabloid  re- 
porters as  well  as  a  handful  of  once  trusted 
aides,  and  swallowing  the  key.  First,  there 
was  the  revelation  that  little  brother  Harry 
had  been  caught  smoking  pot  and  sent  by 
his  father  for  an  eye-opening  day  in  rehab. 
Then,  two  years  after  William  had  given  his 
first  and  only  press  conference,  at  which  he 
denounced  a  damning  memoir  by  his  moth- 
er's private  secretary,  Patrick  Jephson  (Di- 


azines  and  newspapers  are  left  out  on  tl 
bodyguard's  nightstand,  should  the  prin 
wish  to  peruse  them. 

William  and  Harry  are  presumed  to  she 
their  countrymen's  seemingly  insatiable  z 
petite  for  scandal.  "They  still  blame  t 
paparazzi  for  driving  Diana  to  her  deatl 
says  one  of  the  princes'  ex-guards.  "B 
that  doesn't  mean  they  don't  enjoy  readi 
about  other  people's  peccadilloes."  V 
liam  "howled,"  said  a  friend,  when  it  w 
revealed  that  notoriously  drab  former  prii 
minister  John  Major  had  actually  condu 
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aspen  -  bal  harbour  -  beverly  hills  -  Chicago  -  honolulu  -  las  vegas  -  nassau  -  new  york 

St.  barthelemy  -  south  coast  plaza  -  san  francisco 


ed  a  torrid  affair  (as  a  government  whip) 
with  a  woman  who  would  become  a  junior 
minister  (a  sometime  romance  novelist  who 
wrote  about  her  trysts  with  the  P.M.  in 
cringe-inducing  detail).  The  prince  was  less 
amused,  however,  when  Prime  Minister 
Tony  Blair's  wife,  Cherie,  was  raked  over 
the  proverbial  coals  for  hiring  a  psychic 
and  a  New  Age  "lifestyle  adviser"  whose 
boyfriend  happened  to  be  a  convicted  con 
artist.  The  Fleet  Street  feeding  frenzy  that 
ensued— "They  stood  naked  in  the  shower 
as  Carole  scrubbed  the  toxins  out  of  Mrs. 
Blair's  body,"  began  a  front-page  story  in 
the  Daily  Mail— prompted  William  to  dash 
off  a  letter  of  support  to  the  Blairs.  (The 
prime  minister  had  always  been  one  of  Di- 
ana's staunchest  allies  in  her  wars  against 


More  recently  Hewitt  tried  to  peddle 
64  love  notes  Diana  had  written  him  in 
her  distinctive,  loopy  scrawl.  One  of  the 
Princess's  letters  reportedly  referred  to  the 
captain's  penis  as  "my  friend."  A  fair  price, 
Hewitt  suggested,  would  be  somewhere  in 
the  vicinity  of  $16.5  million. 

All  duplicity  aside,  nothing  prepared 
Diana's  boys  for  the  most  startling 
sellout  of  all,  by  the  man  the  Prin- 
cess called  "my  rock,  the  only  man  I  can 
trust"— her  butler,  Paul  Burrell.  Charged 
with  pilfering  more  than  300  items  worth 
an  estimated  $7.7  million  from  Diana's 
Kensington  Palace  apartments,  Burrell 


full  hours— that  the  Queen  made  an  unchar- 
acteristically candid  remark  that  seemed 
to  justify  at  least  part  of  what  conspiracy 
theorists  had  been  contending  all  along. 
"Be  careful,  Paul,"  Burrell  recalled  her  say- 
ing. "There  are  powers  at  work  in  this  coun- 
try about  which  we  have  no  knowledge." 
The  Queen,  Burrell  said,  "fixed  me  with 
her  eye  and  made  sure  I  knew  she  was  be- 
ing deadly  serious.  I  had  no  idea  who  she 

was  talking  about But  she  was  clearly 

warning  me  to  be  vigilant." 

When  the  criminal  allegations  were  ini- 
tially made  against  Burrell,  William  and 
Harry,  says  one  of  the  boys'  godparents, 
were  "in  a  complete  state  of  disbelief."  This 


At  the  time,  12-year-old  Wlia 

handed  her  a  box  of  chocolates.  "Mummy 
he  said,  "these  are  to  make  you  smile  agai 


i 


SIB  NIBS 

William,  above,  pitched  in  to  help 

Chileans  build  bridges  three  years  ago; 

Prince  Harry,  right,  at  Eton,  from 

which  he  graduated  in  June. 


Buckingham  Palace's  shadowy  "Men 
in  Gray.") 

"The  princes,"  says  a  longtime  friend 
of  their  mother's,  "are  accustomed  to 
seeing  the  people  they  once  trusted  sell 
them  out.  They  grew  up  in  an  atmosphere 
thick  with  betrayal."  To  be  sure,  their  par- 
ents were  unfaithful.  Then,  one  of  their 
mother's  lovers,  Captain  James  Hewitt, 
betrayed  Diana  by  sharing  the  details  of 
their  affair  in  the  lurid  Princess  in 

Love.  At  the  time,  12-year-c  1 1  hand- 

ed her  a  box  of  chocolates  immy,  I 

think  you've  been  hurt,"  he  s  These 

are  to  make  you  smile  again." 


Wi 


H 


was  rescued  at  the  last  minute  by  the 
Queen  herself,  who  on  the  eve  of  Bur- 
rell's  court  testimony  suddenly  said  she 
remembered  a  meeting  at  which  Burrell 
had  told  her  he  was  holding  on  to  some 
of  his  late  boss's  things  for  "safekeeping." 
Burrell  claimed  it  had  also  been  during 
that  private  meeting— throughout  which  the 
ever  proper  butler  remained  standing  for 
what  he  later  estimated  to  have  been  three 


was,  after  all,  the  first  member  of 
Diana's  inner  circle  to  arrive  at  the 
Paris  hospital  where  she  died  follow- 
ing a  horrific  crash  inside  a  Right 
Bank  tunnel.  At  the  time,  Burrell 
"broke  down,  just  came  undone,"  re- 
membered nurse  Beatrice  Humbert. 
Another  nurse,  Jeanne  Lecorcher, 
said  the  butler  walked  up  to  Di- 
ana and  placed  his  hands  on  hers, 
which  had  been  folded  across  her 
chest.  "He  just  could  not  believe  she 
was  dead,"  Lecorcher  said.  Then  he 
"sat  down  at  the  Princess's  feet,  and 
he  cried  and  cried."  Later,  when  the 
body  lay  in  state  at  Kensington  Palace 
Burrell  kept  a  round-the-clock  vigi 
by  the  coffin,  reading  aloud  from  he: 
favorite  books,  telling  her  stories  anc 
the  off-color  jokes  that  used  to  maki 
her  double  over  with  laughter.  "I  jus 
don't  want  her  to  be  alone,"  he  ex 
plained  then. 

Four  months  after  the  funeral,  3 
was  Burrell  who  opened  the  black  fron 
door  to  Kensington  Palace  and  wei 
corned  the  boys  for  one  last  walk  throug 
the  apartments  they  had  shared  with  thei 
mother.  William  shook  Burrell's  hand,  bi 
"Harry  ran  across  and  hugged  me,"  th 
butler  recalled.  "He  knew  my  heart  W3  \ 
breaking  as  much  as  theirs."  Then,  as 
tearful  Harry  held  on  tight  to  Burrell,  the 
walked  from  room  to  room,  picking  oi 
mementos  to  take  with  them  to  their  ne 
rooms  at  St.  James's  Palace.  Among  otl 
er  things,  William  chose  the  Cartier  Tan 
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watch  that  the  Princess  always  wore— a  gift 
from  her  father,  the  eighth  Earl  Spencer. 
Harry  picked  out  the  sapphire-and-diamond 
engagement  ring  given  by  Charles  to  the 
blushing  "Shy  Di"  when  she  was  just  19. 

In  the  months  leading  up  to  Burrell's 
trial,  it  became  clear  that  the  boys'  Spen- 
cer relatives— specifically  their  maternal 
grandmother,  Frances  Shand  Kydd,  and 
their  aunt  Lady  Sarah  McCorquodale— 
backed  the  prosecution's  case  and  might 
actually  be  testifying  against  Burrell.  The 
Spencers,  along  with  Diana's  old  friends, 
by  this  point  had  become  largely  absent 
from  the  boys'  lives.  Now,  says  a  friend  of 
Prince  Charles's,  William  and  Harry  "didn't 
understand  why  the  Spencers  seemed  so 
eager  to  see  Paul  put  in  jail." 

Not  that  there  weren't  moments  when 
William's  confidence  in  the  butler's  inno- 
cence was  at  least  temporarily  shaken.  The 
prince  had  reacted  with  surprise  when  told 
that  among  Burrell's  cache  were  13  letters 
his  mother  had  written  to  him  at  boarding 
school.  Each  began  with  her  favorite  nick- 
name for  William  at  the  time:  "Dear  Wom- 
bat." (Among  Diana's  other  sobriquets  for 
the  rambunctious  young  prince  were:  "Wil- 
liam the  Terrible,"  "the  Basher,"  and  "my 
mini-tornado.") 

Nevertheless.  William  and  Harry  con- 
tinued to  stand  by  Diana's  "rock."  On  at 
least  two  occasions,  in  fact,  William,  ac- 
cording to  a  friend,  asked  his  father  to  in- 
tercede with  the  Queen  on  Burrell's  behalf. 
To  the  public,  however.  William's  silence 
seemed  damning.  "William  knows  Paul 
Burrell  better  than  anyone,"  says  Richard 
Kay.  "Everyone  wondered  why  he  wasn't 
coming  forward  early  on  to  say,  'This  is 
crazy.  Paul  Burrell  would  never  steal  any- 
thing from  Mother." "  But  William— and  for 
that  matter  all  the  royals— was  being  told 
that  the  police  had  substantial  evidence 
that  Burrell  was  selling  Diana's  belongings 
in  the  United  States.  Once  in  court,  the 
police  were  forced  to  concede  that  they  had 
no  such  evidence. 

Still,  William  might  not  have  called  for 
his  father's  intervention  had  he  known 
what  the  butler  would  do  as  soon  as 
he  was  let  off  the  hook  by  Granny.  Just 
days  after  the  charges  were  dropped.  Bur- 
rell, who  had  previously  turned  down  a  $3 
million  book  offer,  inexplicably  sold  his  story 
to  the  Daily  Mirror  for  a  reported  $468,000 
after  someone  leaked  his  64-page  deposi- 
tion to  the  press.  Among  other  things,  the 
butler  asserted  that  Diana  had  once  stood 
at  the  door  of  Kensington  Palace  and 
greeted  her  then  lover,  Pakistani  heart  sur- 
geon Hasnat  Khan,  wearing  nothing  but  a 
fur  coat  and  diamond  earrings. 

Topping  the  list  of  eyebrow-raising  dis- 
closures  from  the  trial:  that  a  young  valet 


in  the  royal  household  had  confided  in 
Diana,  claiming  to  have  been  raped  by  a 
trusted  senior  aide  to  Prince  Charles,  and 
that  Diana  had  kept  a  tape  of  that  emo- 
tional phone  conversation  in  her  "box 
of  secrets."  The  former  valet,  42-year-old 
George  Smith,  came  forward  to  confirm 
that  such  a  conversation  had  indeed  taken 


cember,  tragedy  again  struck  close  to  home 
when  a  childhood  friend  of  the  boys',  18' 
year-old  Henry  van  Straubenzee,  was  killed 
in  a  car  crash.  At  the  funeral,  the  princes 
were  visibly  shaken. 

If  Granny  had  taught  Prince  William 
anything  over  those  weekly  teatime  tutorials 
at  Windsor  and  Buckingham  Palace,  it  was 


'William  was  always  telling 

Harry  that  muirimies  and 
daddies  fought . . .  and  that  it  didrit 
mean  they  didrit  love  each  other:' 


place.  What's  more.  Smith  charged  that 
he  had  witnessed  a  separate  incident  be- 
tween another  male  servant  and  an  uniden- 
tified member  of  the  royal  family. 

Burrell,  who  had  not  actually  seen 
the  princes  in  more  than  two  years 
("They've  been  whipped  into  a  dif- 
ferent world,"  he  explained),  used  the  me- 
dia to  convey  his  motives  for  cashing  in. 
"I  will  never  betray  your  mother  or  you 
for  as  long  as  I  live,"  he  said  in  a  public 
plea.  "Some  things  will  go  to  my  grave 
with  me.  You  have  nothing  to  fear."  Then, 
in  a  coded  message  that  he  said  only  the 
boys  would  understand,  Burrell  added, 
"Remember  what  we  said  and  how  we  felt 
standing  in  that  special  place  in  Kensing- 
ton Palace.  Our  hearts  were  breaking.  You 
will  know  I  will  always  protect  you.  If  I 
betray  you,  I  will  be  betraying  everything 
I  ever  felt  or  thought,  everything  I  stand 
for,  and  I  will  never  do  that." 

The  butler's  entreaty  apparently  did  the 
trick.  When  tabloids  ran  stories  claiming 
that  a  furious  William  had  branded  Burrell 
"Paul  the  Betrayer,"  an  aide  at  St.  James's 
Palace  called  the  papers  and  denied  it.  And 
Buckingham  Palace  hastened  to  chime  in 
that  the  Queen  was  not  upset  with  Burrell 
for  having  told  all— or  at  least  plenty— to 
the  Mirror.  "There  is  no  suggestion,"  her 
spokesman  said,  "that  the  Queen  is  furious 
or  unhappy. . . .  The  Queen  has  not  said 
anything." 

Notwithstanding  its  decibel  level,  the 
Burrell  Affair  paled  in  comparison  with 
the  personal  losses  suffered  by  the  Queen 
during  this  same  period.  Within  a  span  of 
less  than  two  months,  she  lost  her  only 
sibling,  the  once  glamorous  Princess  Mar- 
garet, and  her  much-beloved  mother.  At 
the  height  of  the  Burrell  Affair,  last  De- 


to  maintain  perspective— and  to  alway 
remain  above  the  fray.  It  is  less  certain 
however,  whether  she  ever  warned  him  c 
those  sinister-sounding  powers  that  be 
Not  that  she  really  had  to:  the  Princess  c 
Wales  had  complained  bitterly  and  oftet 
about  the  court  advisers  and  entrenche' 
bureaucrats  surrounding  the  monarch; 
"Prince  William  knew  all  too  well  what  tht 
Men  in  Gray  had  done  to  his  mother.: 
says  one  former  member  of  Prince  Charles' 
staff.  "But  it  must  have  been  sobering  t 
hear  that  the  Queen  was  also  intimidate 
by  them.  William  would  have  to  be  won 
dering  what  intrigue  lies  in  store  for  him 

Diana,  to  be  sure,  left  behind  two  sor 
who,  says  a  friend,  "are  hurting"  in  thl 
wake  of  the  revelations  about  Mummy's  pr 
vate  life.  "William  and  Harry  are  the  tn 
victims  here  because  they  are  forced  to  n 
live  their  parents'  divorce  and  their  mot  t 
er's  death  every  time  one  of  these  storii 
comes  out,"  says  Richard  Kay. 

"No  one  knows  how  much  damage  hi 
been  done  psychologically,"  agrees  gene, 
logical  authority  Harold  Brooks-Baker,  pm 
lishing  director  of  Burke's  Peerage.  "Print; 
William  is  seriously  shaken. ...  He  is  vec 
moody  these  days,  and  that  is  of  conce 
to  everyone  around  him."  What  botheJ 
him  most,  says  Kay,  is  that  "his  mothe; 
memory  keeps  being  trashed.  He  is  ter  [ 
bly  upset  because  he  feels  there  is  no  o: 
around  to  defend  her  anymore." 

But  those  who  know  William  ins^ 
that  no  member  of  the  royal  far  I 
ly— including  the  Queen— is  bed 
equipped  temperamentally  to  handle  t  [ 
pressure.  Long  before  he  had  to  deal  w 
the  shock  and  grief  of  his  mother's  viok  I 
death,  William  coped  with  his  parents'  t 
bulent  marriage.  "It  was  a  situation  ws 
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ing  for  him  when  he  arrived,"  Diana's  late 
friend  Lady  Elsa  Bowker  observed.  When 
she  was  three  months  pregnant  with  Wil- 
liam, the  Princess,  suspicious  of  her  hus- 
band's relationship  with  Camilla  (which 
had  probably  been  broken  off,  romanti- 
cally, at  that  stage),  threw  herself  down 
the  stairs  at  Sandringham,  the  Wind- 
sors' 20,000-acre  country  estate.  Such 
moments  of  high  drama  would  become 
all  too  familiar  to  William,  who  even  as 
a  young  boy  was  his  mercurial  mother's 


Diana  believed  William  was  a  "deep 
thinker,"  but  she  also  knew  he  shared  her 
hypersensitivity  to  criticism.  "I'm  worried 
about  him,"  she  once  told  her  friend  Car- 
olyn Bartholomew.  "He  feels  everything 
too  much."  Yet  William  has  never  seemed 
to  tip  his  hand.  "With  William,  you  never 
really  know  what  he  is  feeling,  what  he  is 
thinking,"  says  a  family  friend.  "Harry 
wears  his  heart  on  his  sleeve." 

After  his  parents'  contentious  divorce 
and  Diana's  death,  William  continued  in 
his  self-appointed  role  as  family  fixer  and 
peacemaker.  Initially  upset  about  the  fact 
that  the  flag  over  Buckingham  Palace  was 
not  being  flown  at  half-staff  in  honor  of 


uinely  fond  of  Camilla,  they  have  embraced  |l 
her  as  a  member  of  the  family— a  fact  that 
was  clearly  evident  during  the  royal-jubilee 
celebrations  last  year  when,  for  the  first 
time,  Camilla  was  invited  to  sit  with  them 
in  the  royal  box.  Never  before  had  Britons 
seen  the  Queen  and  Camilla  in  close  prox- 
imity, though  they  never  spoke  to  each  oth- 
er. More  recently,  Camilla  was  invited  to 
the  coronation-anniversary  celebration  at 
Westminster  Abbey  and  then  to  dinner  with 
the  Queen  and  other  "senior  members"  on 
the  royal  family  at  St.  James's  Palace. 

As  a  practical  matter  Camilla,  who 
raised  her  public  profile  by  becoming  pres- 
ident of  Britain's  National  Osteoporosis 


Charles  asked  William  how 

he  felt  about  Camilla  playing  a  more 
public  role.  "Whatever  makes  you  happy, 
3apa^  he  is  said  to  have  replied. 


HEIR  BUSS 

On  the  Heathrow  tarmac  in  1998, 

Prince  Charles  shared  a  hug  with  son 

William,  16,  prior  to  their  Grecian  sojourn. 


chief  comforter,  protector,  soul  mate. 

In  the  aftermath  of  one  bitter  quarrel  be- 
tween Papa  and  Mummy  at  Highgrove,  the 
royal  retreat  in  Gloucestershire,  Diana  shut 
herself  in  a  bathroom.  William,  just  eight 
at  the  time,  shoved  some  tissues  under  the 
door.  "I  hate  to  see  you  sad,"  he  told  her.  At 
other  times,  he  bought  her  candy  or  made 
reservations  at  her  favorite  London  restau- 
rant, San  Lorenzo,  promising  Mummy  it 
would  be  "just  the  thing  to  cheer  you  up." 

William  did  his  best  to  protect  his  little 
brother  from  the  fallout.  "William  and  Har- 
ry had  always  leaned  on  each  other  when 
their  parents  fought,"  says  a  former  maid 
at  Highgrove.  "William  was  always  telling 
Harry  that  mummies  and  daddies  fought 
time,  and  that  it  didn't  mean  they 
didn't  love  each  other." 


his  mother,  William  apparently  chose 
not  to  hold  it  against  Granny.  And 
when  it  was  revealed  that,  just  hours 
after  his  mother's  death,  the  Queen 
had  dispatched  a  member  of  the 
British  Embassy  in  Paris  to  retrieve 
any  royal  jewelry  Diana  may  have 
had  in  her  possession,  William  sup- 
posedly shrugged  it  off.  While  the 
boys  visit  their  mother's  island  gravesite  at 
Althorp,  the  Spencer-family  estate,  at  least 
once  a  year,  it  is  a  pilgrimage  the  Queen 
has  not  made.  Neither,  to  anyone's  knowl- 
edge, has  Charles. 

Even  on  the  subject  of  Camilla  Parker 
Bowles,  both  William  and  Harry  have 
seemed  willing  to  forgive  and  forget— a  for- 
midable task,  given  the  rift  in  the  royal 
marriage  that  her  presence  served  to  wid- 
en. What  the  boys  want  now  is  "just  a  lit- 
tle peace  and  harmony  in  their  house- 
hold," says  a  friend  of  both  Charles  and 
Camilla.  "The  only  way  to  get  that  is  to  go 
along  with  Papa." 

To  a  large  extent,  William  is  still  that 
little  boy  shoving  tissues  under  the 
bathroom  door.  Less  than  a  year  af- 
ter Diana's  death,  Prince  Charles  asked  him 
how  he  felt  about  the  prospect  of  Camilla 
playing  a  more  public  role.  "Whatever 
makes  you  happy,  Papa,"  William  is  said 
to  have  replied.  Since  then,  both  sons  have 
gone  far  beyond  simple  acquiescence.  Gen- 


Society,  is  already  Charles's  spouse  in  all 
but  name.  She  has  taken  up  residence  witll 
the  Prince  of  Wales  at  both  St.  JamesN 
Palace  and  Highgrove,  yet  makes  no  ati 
tempt  to  interfere  in  the  boys'  lives.  "Shi 
does  not  want  to  give  the  impression  thai 
she  intends  to  replace  their  mother,"  says 
friend  of  Camilla's.  "That  is  probably  wht 
the  princes  do  not  feel  they  are  betrayin! 
Diana's  memory  by  accepting  her." 

Having  been  left  to  carry  the  burde 
of  parenthood  alone,  Charles  h 
creasingly  has  turned  to  William  ftl 
help  in  steering  Harry  through  the  tread 
erous  waters  of  adolescence— and,  true  ) 
form,  William  has  eagerly  obliged.  But  d 
of  these  duties,  including  the  one  for  whic 
Granny  is  so  diligently  preparing  him,  bl 
lie  the  fact  that  William  is  in  some  wa; 
just  another  third-year  college  student  wi 
dreams— and  doubts— of  his  own. 

From  the  moment  he  announced  h 
intention  to  attend  St.  Andrews  (instead 
Dad's  alma  mater,  Cambridge,  or  the  Spe  j 
cers'  university  of  choice,  Oxford),  Willia 
has  not  had  an  altogether  easy  time  of 
He  chose  St.  Andrews  during  a  period 
heightened  Scottish  nationalism,  yet  1 
Queen  fully  appreciated  the  political  advt 
tage  implicit  in  William's  becoming  t 
first  royal  heir  to  attend  a  Scottish  universi 
More  accurately,  William  was  following  t 
lead  of  his  mentor  at  Eton,  housemas 
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and  they  don't  know  ho> 
to  react  so  they  stare  or 
whisper  or  peek  out  livir 
room  curtains  because 
anything  or  anyone  wit 
such  confidence  and  f la 
and  blatant  unapologet 
disregard  for  trying  to 
conform  to  tradition  an 
convention  makes  then 
wonder  if  maybe  they're 
witnessing  some  kind  ol 
revolution  or  evolution  c 


eople  wilt talk. 
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(and  St.  Andrews  alumnus)  Andrew  Gailey. 

Predictably,  William's  arrival  in  St.  An- 
drews, best  known  as  the  birthplace  of  golf 
(in  the  1400s),  caused  no  small  degree  of 
pandemonium.  Thanks  to  the  prince,  uni- 
versity applications  shot  up  44  percent— 
an  increase  largely  accounted  for  by  wom- 
en. There  were  now  long  lines  to  get  into 
many  social  events,  and  the  crowds  at  lo- 
cal pubs  spilled  out  into  St.  Andrews's  nar- 
row streets.  "It  will  get  easier  as  time  goes 
on."  William  said  back  then.  "Everyone 
will  get  bored  of  me." 

William's  transition  to  college  life  was 
eased  considerably  by  the  decision  of  the 
British  press  to  keep  its  coverage  of  the 
student  prince  to  a  minimum.  But  appar- 
ently not  everyone  had  gotten  the  word. 
Only  days  after  William's  arrival,  his  uncle 
Prince  Edward  dispatched  a  television  crew 
from  his  production  company  to  the  cam- 
pus. William  could  not  have  anticipated 
that  a  member  of  his  own  family  would 
be  the  first  to  violate  the  hands-off  rule.  A 
furious  Prince  Charles  called  his  younger 
brother,  and  Edward  promptly  canceled 
plans  to  record  William's  first  days  at  uni- 
versity. "It  was  just  one  more  betrayal," 
says  a  longtime  family  acquaintance,  "by 
someone  he  just  assumed  he  could  trust." 

Even  without  the  prying  of  Britain's 
insatiable  tabloids,  adjusting  to  life 
at  St.  Andrews  was  not  going  to  be 
simple.  Jutting  out  into  the  North  Sea,  this 
tiny  college  town  is  a  bleak,  drizzly,  gray- 
to-the-marrow  backwater  sprinkled  with 
medieval  ruins  and  kitschy  souvenir  shops. 
Here  the  silence  is  broken  only  by  the  in- 
frequent scream  of  a  Tornado  jetfighter  re- 
turning to  the  nearby  Royal  Air  Force  base 
at  Leuchars  after  maneuvers  over  the 
sparsely  populated  Scottish  Highlands. 

In  spite  of  this  palpable  sense  of  isola- 
tion—or, more  accurately,  because  of  it— 
St.  Andrews  has  a  deserved  reputation 
as  one  of  the  U.K.'s  most  raucous  party 
schools.  With  only  one  theater  (the  New 
Picture  House)  but  22  pubs  (more  per 
square  mile  than  any  other  town  in  Scot- 
land). St.  Randy's,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
offers  little  else  in  the  way  of  entertain- 
ment. "At  St.  Andrews,"  student  Crispin 
Dyer  told  a  reporter,  "there's  really  noth- 
ing to  do  except  get  lashed." 

One  time-honored  ritual  is  the  Student 
Run,  which  involves  consuming  large  quan- 
tities of  liquor  ;:t  each  of  five  pubs.  As 
they  make  their  way  from  one  pub  to  an- 
other, students— well,  the  male  ones,  any- 
way—sometimes sto]  i  innate  through 
the  mail  slots  of  uni         i  aeow  ti- 

ers. It  remaim  dice  for  fe- 

male students  to  writi  f  their 

residences  on  their  forea>  n 

ing  a  pub  crawl  so  that  ,  si 
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out  they  can  be  helped  home  more  readily. 
William  has  scrupulously  avoided  such 
pursuits,  choosing  not  to  join  any  of  the 
campus  clubs,  from  the  martini-downing 
James  Bond  Society  to  the  resolutely  deca- 
dent Dead  Parrots.  "I'm  not  a  party  animal, 
despite  what  some  people  might  think," 
William  protested.  "But  I  like  to  go  out 
sometimes  like  anyone  else."  When  he  does 
venture  forth  at  St.  Andrews,  William  fre- 
quents local  student  hangouts  such  as 
Broons,  the  Westport.  and  especially  Ma 


ness  he  can  jog  through  St.  Andrews's  nar- 
row streets  and  alleyways— always  trailed 
by  his  security  detail. 

Four  days  a  week  he  rides  either  his 
VW  Golf  or  the  125-c.c.  Kawasaki  motor- 
cycle Papa  gave  him  into  town  (he  also  re- 
cently acquired  a  Yamaha  600  off-road 
bike)  and  parks  outside  the  Buchanan 
Building,  a  1960s-era  concrete  monstrosity 
in  the  city  center.  Once  inside  Buchanan's 
airless,  linoleum-floored  lecture  hall  ("My 
father  thinks  I'm  the  laziest  person  on 


William  has  not  been  shy . . . 

and  reportedly  more  than  once  he  and 
Harry  have  performed  a  mock  Full 
Monty  to  the  Village  Peoples  "YMCA." 


Bells,  the  tiny,  brightly  lit  ground-floor  pub 
at  the  St.  Andrews  Golf  Hotel.  With  its 
pale-yellow  decor,  knotty-pine  paneling, 
and  narrow  windows  offering  a  view  of  the 
sea,  across  the  parking  lot,  Ma  Bells  looks 
more  like  someone's  rumpus  room  than  a 
royal  refuge.  There  are  video  games,  over- 
head television  monitors  tuned  to  golf 
(what  else  in  St.  Andrews?),  and  a  karaoke 
machine.  (William  has  not  been  shy  about 
taking  to  the  stage  with  microphone  in 
hand,  and  reportedly  more  than  once  he 
and  Harry  have  performed  a  mock  Full 
Monty  to  the  Village  People's  "YMCA.") 
"There  really  aren't  many  places  he  can  go 
where  they  don't  make  a  fuss  over  him," 
says  one  friend.  "When  he  finds  a  restau- 
rant or  club  where  he  won't  get  mauled, 
he  tends  to  stick  to  it." 

The  student  prince  has  also  taken  a  stab 
at  more  traditional  Scottish  pastimes,  in- 
cluding the  occasional  reel  and  Highland 
fling.  "I  love  Scottish  dancing  ...  I  am 
hopeless  at  it  but  I  do  enjoy  it,"  he  said 
recently.  "I  do  throw  my  arms  dangerous- 
ly around  and  girls  fly  across  the  dance 
floor."  Unlike  his  father,  who  is  often  seen 
in  kilts,  William  is  wary  about  wearing 
them  in  public.  "I  haven't  got  into  it  yet," 
he  explained.  "It's  a  bit  draughty." 

For  the  most  part,  the  prince's  rou- 
tine sounds  an  awful  lot  like  that  of 
any  other  college  student,  though  his 
day  often  starts  at  5:30— despite  his  repu- 
tation fir  sleeping  in  late.  On  many  morn- 
ings, he  pulls  on  a  T-shirt,  shorts,  and  run- 
ning hoes,  and  heads  for  the  center  of 
town,  where  under  cover  of  pre-dawn  dark- 


earth,"  he  has  said,  "but,  surprisingly.  I  d< 
actually  get  up  for  the  lectures"),  Willian 
climbs  up  a  back  stairway  to  the  small  bal 
cony  and  eases  himself  into  one  of  the  blu 
vinyl  seats  with  pulldown  wooden  desks. 

Periodically,  someone  on  the  main  floe 
summons  the  courage  to  turn  and  scan  th 
balcony  for  a  glimpse  of  Will  Wales  (as  h< 
prefers  to  be  known).  "He  never  smile 
back,"  says  one  female  student  who  ha 
peeked.  "No  eye  contact.  Strictly  businesii 
It  must  be  very  hard,  really,  to  alway 
know  that  people  are  watching  you  but  yo 
mustn't  let  them  know  that  you  know 

The  fifth  day  of  William's  week  is  d 
voted  to  his  tutorial  group,  a  gathering  ( 
five  or  six  students  who  review  what  they'A 
learned  with  an  instructor.  The  prince 
also  a  fixture  at  the  college  library,  whei 
he  spends  hours  poring  over  his  socia 
anthropology  notes.  Unlike  some  Etoniai; 
who  complain  of  their  college  worklo; 
William  has  sailed  through  his  cours 
"He  is  and  has  always  been,"  says  form 
Eton  classmate  Hamish  Barne,  "a  very  s 
rious  fellow." 

Even  for  a  serious  fellow— not  to  ma 
tion  a  future  monarch— life  at  St.  Andrew 
can  be  oppressively  dull.  As  part  of  1 
weekly  routine,  William  orders  Chine 
takeout  from  Ruby  on  Market  Street,  s; 
isfies  his  craving  for  chocolate  at  Bur 
Sweets  Shop,  and  occasionally  drops 
with  friends  at  P.M.'s  Diner  on  Uni' 
Street,  where  more  often  than  not  he  < 
ders  the  house  specialty— southern  fri 
chicken.  But,  for  the  most  part,  he  d 
ports  with  a  tight  circle  of  chums,  son 
times  playing  chess— a  game  he  learn 
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during  his  pre-college  "gap  year"  abroad— 
with  Middleton  and  another  housemate, 
Fergus  Boyd.  Since  William  dines  at  home 
at  least  once  a  week,  he  has  also  been  spot- 
ted pushing  a  shopping  cart  at  Tesco's  su- 
permarket (armed  guards  positioned  non- 
chalantly at  either  end  of  the  aisle). 

It  was  clearly  not  what  the  prince  had 
in  mind.  During  his  first  year  at  St. 
Andrews,  he  stayed  put  on  campus  for 
a  scant  seven  weekends,  preferring  instead 
to  hop  in  his  VW,  pop  in  an  Eminem  CD, 
and— trailed  by  six  royal-protection  officers 
in  two  Range  Rovers— drive  south  to  Ed- 
inburgh to  party  with  friends.  ("I  imagine 
my  father  would  go  absolutely  bananas  if 
he  saw  me  driving,  blaring  music  out  the 
windows,"  confessed  William,  whose  pen- 
chant for  speed  is  also  cause  for  fatherly 
concern.)  Just  as  frequently,  he  now  trav- 
els the  five  hours  north  to  hunt  and  fish  at 
his  beloved  Balmoral,  where  a  "cottage" 


There  have  been  frequent  trips  to  Lon- 
don as  well,  where  William  also  inhabits  a 
suite  of  rooms  at  what  had  been  the  Queen 
Mother's  official  residence,  Clarence  House. 
But  in  keeping  with  his  love  of  the  coun- 
tryside, he  is  more  apt  to  drive  to  High- 
grove,  where  Papa  oversees  his  gardens, 
tends  to  his  prized  herd  of  black  sheep,  and 
indulges  his  passion  for  polo. 

These  weekend  escapes  failed  to  prevent 
William  from  sinking  deeper  into  depres- 
sion during  his  first  year  at  college,  say  in- 
timates. "If  you  have  to  drive  hours  and 
hours  or  take  the  train  every  weekend  just 


JET  SET 

Prince  Charles  and  the  boys  visited  Zurich 
with  nanny  Tiggy  Legge-Bourke,  circa  1993. 


with  three  bedrooms  and  four  fireplaces 
has  been  refurbished  for  the  exclusive  use 
of  William  and  Harry  and  their  guests. 
William  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
shots  in  the  family— a  talent  he  has  also 
exhibited  during  paintball  skirmishes  with 
friends.  To  reward  him  for  completing  his 
first  year  at  St.  Andrews  with  the  rough 
equivalent  of  a  B-plu  iverage,  Papa  pre- 
sented him  with  a  firean;  orthy  of,  well, 
a  king— a  $32,000  hunting  rifle  inlaid 
with  gold. 
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his  left  eye,  can  often  be  spotted  at  the 
driving  range. 

He  is  not,  insist  friends,  out  of  the  rough 
quite  yet.  In  the  wake  of  Ken  Wharfe's 
book  about  their  mother,  both  William 
and  his  brother  have  grown  especially 
wary  of  the  royal-protection  teams  that , 
shadow  their  every  move.  If  William  wants  j 
to  have  a  female  "stay  over,"  says  an  aide  I 
to  Prince  Charles,  "he  has  to  do  it  through  I 
his  police  protection  officers,  and  since  he 
is  so  suspicious  of  the  police,  it  must  be 
difficult."  As  a  result,  William  has  increas- ' 
ingly  turned  away  from  his  once  trusted  I 


Confessed  William, 

"My  father  would  go  absolutely 
bananas  if  he  saw  me  driving,  blaring 
music  out  the  windows." 


to  see  friends,"  says  old  Eton  chum 
David  Walston,  "it  gets  to  be  a  huge 
problem.  It's  easy  to  feel  cut  off  if  you're 
not  around  the  few  people  you  can  real- 
ly count  on." 

By  the  end  of  his  first  term,  William 
informed  Prince  Charles  that  the 
boredom  and  isolation  were  so  in- 
tense he  intended  to  quit  St.  Andrews 
and  transfer  to  Edinburgh.  The  prince 
was,  says  an  Eton  classmate,  "desperately 
unhappy  with  the  choice  he'd  made.  He 
knew  St.  Andrews  was  not  going  to  be  ter- 
ribly exciting,  but  he  hadn't  expected  it  to 
be  the  most  drab  place  on  earth,  which  it 
is."  Reflected  William,  "I  don't  think  I  was 
homesick.  I  was  more  daunted." 

At  his  father's  urging,  William  agreed 
to  stick  it  out.  To  make  his  stay  more 
palatable,  he  took  up  golf.  By  way  of  royal 
precedent,  it  was  pointed  out  to  him  that 
after  her  husband.  Lord  Darnley,  was  mur- 
dered in  1567,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  cele- 
brated with  a  round  of  golf.  William  had 
harbored  personal  qualms  about  the  game 
since  the  age  of  eight,  when  a  schoolmate 
accidentally  struck  him  in  the  head  with  a 
putter;  the  incident  sent  him  to  the  hos- 
pital for  emergency  neurosurgery.  Back 
then,  Charles  went  ahead  with  plans  to  at- 
tend a  performance  of  Tosca  rather  than 
remain  with  his  son  at  the  hospital— a  de- 
cision that  provided  Diana  with  plenty  of 
ammunition  in  her  public-relations  war 
against  the  Windsors.  Now  William,  the 
scar  from  his  injury  plainly  visible  above 


bodyguards  and,  instead,  has  sought  tb 
advice  of  his  new  personal  assistant,  Hei 
en  Asprey. 

On  trips  to  London,  William  pal 
around  with  "the  Throne  Rangers, 
the  same  tight-knit  group  of  friend 
he  has  had  since  his  days  at  Eton— seven 
of  whom  have  been  involved  with  drug: 
Camilla  Parker  Bowles's  son,  Tom,  was  a 
rested  in  1995  for  marijuana  and  ecstas 
possession  and  has  admitted  to  cocaic 
use.  Emma  Parker  Bowles,  Camilla's  niec 
and  William's  first  serious  crush,  was  trea 
ed  for  cocaine  and  alcohol  dependenc 
Tara  Palmer-Tomkinson,  the  daughter  ( 
Charles's  longtime  skiing  buddy  Charli 
Palmer-Tomkinson,  was  in  rehab  in  199 
William's  cousin  and  closest  Eton  frien 
Nicholas  Knatchbull,  a  grandson  of  tl 
late  Lord  Louis  Mountbatten,  has  been 
rehab  twice  in  the  last  two  years. 

Another  cousin,  Lord  Frederick  Win 
sor,  has  also  had  his  battles  with  cocair 
The  son  of  Prince  and  Princess  Micha 
of  Kent,  "Freddy"  Windsor  is  a  particul 
favorite  of  the  Queen.  "His  manners  a 
impeccable,"  Her  Majesty  once  commei 
ed.  Issuing  a  public  apology  for  his  dr 
use,  Lord  Windsor  warned  of  the  dangf 
confronting  William  and  Harry.  "It  is  vt 
difficult  to  avoid  getting  into  this  sort 
thing,"  Windsor  said,  "when  you  move 
these  circles." 

By  all  accounts  William  has  hims 
never  dabbled  in  drugs.  Alcohol,  howe\ 
is  quite  another  matter.  At  the  400-year-i 
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Rattlebone  Inn,  an  upscale  pub  just  four 
miles  from  Highgrove,  William  has  been 
known  to  participate  in  "lock-ins,'*  a  com- 
mon practice  in  England  where  the  owner 
locks  the  door  at  closing  time  but  keeps 
serving  drinks  to  the  customers  remaining 
inside.  Safely  ensconced  with  his  teammates 
from  the  nearby  Beaufort  Polo  Club,  Wil- 
liam has  lingered  until  the  early  morning 
hours.  One  night,  after  losing  a  contest  to 
see  who  could  down  the  most  "snakebite" 


all  that  rattled  by  the  scandal;  the  propri- 
etors have  hung  a  doctored  Harry  Potter 
movie  poster  over  the  bar:  the  rattle- 
bone  PRESENTS  HARRY  POTHEAD  AND  THE 

philosopher's  stone  (depicting  the  young 
prince  puffing  away  on  a  joint). 

The  cannabis  incident  left  Harry  "morti- 
fied and  humiliated,"  said  the  mother  of 
an  Eton  classmate.  But,  like  many  British 
teens,  Harry,  who  graduated  from  Eton  in 


(a  potent  blend  of  cider  and  lager),  Wil- 
liam supposedly  challenged  his  mates  to  a 
belching  contest— and  this  time  he  won. 

On  another  occasion,  one  eyewitness 
recounted,  William  hid  behind  the  pub 
when  police  came  looking  for  after-hours 
drinkers.  Once  the  coast  was  clear,  the 
prince  and  his  friends  returned.  Later,  one 
observer  revealed,  two  of  his  bodyguards- 
instructed  long  ago  to  leave  the"  boys  alone 
unless  they  were  in  imminent  danger- 
watched  as  William  staggered  around  out- 
side the  pub,  pint  in  hand. 

On  those  evenings  when  William  and 
Harry  have  been  together  at  the  Rattle- 
bone,  the  Heir  has  made  some  effort  to 
keep  the  Spare  in  line.  According  to  the 
inn's  French-born  bartender,  Pierre  Ortet, 
when  Harry  once  called  him  "Froggie," 
William  told  Harry  to  apologize.  "You 
know  what  happened  to  royalty  in  France," 
Big  Brother  supposedly  said,  ranning  his 
index  finger  across  his  lh 

William's  boozy  anti 
ly  reported  in  the  | 
than  made  up  for  thi 
year's  revelations  about 
in  a  toolshed  behind  the  1 
that  the  inn's  management  a]  | 


SPORT  OF  KINGS 

Last  year  the  princes'  team  played 
Papa's  at  the  Beaufort  Polo  Club,  in 
Gloucestershire,  above;  a  month 
later,  the  brothers  took  a  spin  at  a 
Wiltshire  charity  event,  right. 


June  and  turns  19  this  month,  still  has  the 
occasional  drink.  According  to  one  attend- 
ee present  at  a  shooting  party  hosted  by 
the  Duke  of  Westminster,  one  of  England's 
wealthiest  citizens,  an  inebriated  Harry 
crawled  under  a  table  and  threw  up  as  star- 
tled guests  looked  on.  "The  pressures  on 
Prince  Harry  are  just  enormous,"  says  a  for- 
mer teacher.  "He  tries  to  act  like  he  hasn't 
a  care  in  the  world,  but  he  is  still  clearly 
feeling  the  effects  of  his  mother's  death." 

No  longer  there  to  comfort  him  is 
Alexandra  "Tiggy"  Legge-Bourke, 
the  nanny  who  consoled  Harry  dur- 
ing those  first  horrible  weeks  after  the 
crash.  Tiggy  married  former  army  officer 
Tharles  Pettifer  in  late  1999;  at  the  wed- 
ling,  supposedly,  a  tipsy  Harry,  on  a  dare, 
eked  a  goldfish  from  a  tank  and  swal- 
:  it.  Two  years  later,  on  the  fourth 
i       .  sary  of  Diana's  death,  Harry  vis- 
South  London  home  and  was 


introduced  to  her  first  child— and  his  god- 
son—two-week-old Freddie. 

She  may  not  be  the  "surrogate  mother" 
Prince  Charles  had  hired  her  to  be  when 
Diana  was  alive,  but  Tiggy  nonetheless  in- 
sists that  she  is  still  a  presence  in  the 
princes'  lives.  "We  speak  all  the  time,"  she 
says.  "Constantly— the  way  people  who 
care  deeply  for  each  other  do."  Still,  the  re- 
lationship between  Tiggy  and  the  boys  is 
not  what  it  was— and,  of  the  two  princes, 
Harry  has  taken  it  hardest.  "He's  missing 
a  mother  figure  in  his  life,"  said  author 
Penny  Junor,  a  neighbor  of  theirs  at  High- 
grove.  "And  finding  that  he  was  no  longer 
Tiggy 's  number-one  little  boy  may  have  af- 
fected him  deeply." 

Adding  to  Harry's  emotional  static:  the 
drumbeat  of  gossip  concerning  his  paterni- 
ty. The  undeniable  resemblance  between 
the  prince  and  James  Hewitt— ruddy  com- 
plexion, rusty  hair,  upturned  nose— has  led 
to  speculation  that  Hewitt  is  Harry's  bio- 
logical dad.  The  fact  that  redheads  run  a  I 
the  Spencer  clan  and  that  Harry  was  near- 
ly two  years  old  when  Diana  and  Hewitt 
first  met  has  done  little  to  squelch  the  ru-  ; 
mors.  In  turn,  a  reporter  allegedly  hirec 
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a  damsel  to  snatch  a  strand  of  Harry's  i 
hair  for  DNA  testing— a  story  that  als 
proved  to  be  false,  but  not  before  trigge 
ing  yet  another  series  of  tawdry  tabloi 
headlines. 

"It  is  appalling  for  anyone  to  have  t 
put  up  with,"  said  Harry's  godfather,  Gej 
aid  Ward.  "But  they  are  both  very  balance 
people,  and  they  and  their  father  are  vei 
close  and  support  each  other." 

Academically,  William  seems  to  have  si  I 
fered  not  at  all,  having  aced  all  his  cours  I 
two  years  running.  A  less  than  stellar  st  I 
dent,  Harry  nevertheless  distinguished  hii  ; 
self  on  Eton's  fabled  playing  fields  and  as  I 
member  of  the  school's  Combined  Cad  | 
Corps.  Achieving  the  corps's  highest  rar 
officer  cadet,  Harry  put  his  48  fellow  cadi 
through  their  paces  during  the  colorl 
Eton  Tattoo.  Now  he  plans  on  applying 
Sandhurst  and  embarking  on  a  career  in  t 
army— but  only  after  following  in  his  bro 
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er's  footsteps  and  taking  an  adventure-filled 
gap  year  of  his  own.  A  stint  in  the  military 
is  standard  for  male  members  of  the  royal 
family;  William  spent  several  weeks  train- 
ing with  the  Welsh  Guards  in  Belize  and 
intends  to  sign  up  after  graduation. 

Despite  their  duties,  the  princes  manage 
to  find  time  for  more  enjoyable  pursuits. 
Coeds  at  St.  Andrews— among  them  a  dis- 
proportionate number  of  Americans— rou- 
tinely show  up  poolside  to  ogle  William  at 
water-polo  practice.  Taking  after  their  moth- 
er, both  princes  are  superb  swimmers. 
"Sometimes  William  is  more  like  a  fish," 
Diana  once  said,  adding  that  Harry  behaved 
"as  if  he  had  gills."  She  also  had  a  theory 
about  why  the  older  boy  took  up  water 
polo.  "I  think  William  chose  to  play  it,"  she 
told  her  astrologer,  "because  it  was  a  way 
of  pleasing  both  Charles  and  myself." 

Papa  is  even  more  pleased  today,  since 
the  boys— now  thoroughly  "Windsorized"— 
take  to  the  polo  field  almost  as  often  as  he 

i  does.  For  William,  a  lefty,  this  presented 
special  problems.  Since  the  real  Sport  of 
Kings  requires  that  all  players  "meet"  right 

I  hand  to  right  hand,  William  trained  for 
months  to  become  ambidextrous.  Papa  re- 
warded him  with  his  own  polo  pony. 

On  any  given  weekend,  Charles  and  the 
boys  climb  into  one  of  the  Range  Rovers  at 
their  disposal  and  take  a  secret  shortcut  from 
Highgrove  to  the  Beaufort  Polo  Grounds- 
three  miles  along  an  unmarked  country 
road.  Once  there,  they  play  out  the  inter- 
necine rivalries  that  have  long  simmered  be- 
neath the  surface.  It  is  here  that  Harry,  third 
in  line  to  the  throne  but  by  far  the  more 
fearless  competitor,  emerges  from  his  broth- 
er's shadow.  "It  is  something  to  watch  them 
go  at  it,"  says  one  regular  spectator.  "Even 
though  they  are  playing  on  the  same  team,  it 
is  very  clear  from  those  fierce  looks  on  their 
faces  that  the  princes  are  just  as  interested  in 
trying  to  best  each  other."  When  their  father 
was  pitched  off  his  horse  and  knocked  out 
cold,  an  ambulance  was  dispatched  to  take 
him  to  the  hospital  for  observation.  After 
a  break  the  boys  continued  playing. 

Both  princes  have  had  considerable 
success  off  the  field,  as  well.  "Girls 
go  to  the  Beaufort  in  the  hope  of  see- 
ing the  princes,"  says  one  female  member 
of  the  club.  "When  William  and  Harry  are 
about,  they  swarm."  The  inside  track,  how- 
ever, does  not  always  go  to  Beaufort  girls; 
William's  first  serious  romance  was  with 
Arabella  Musgrave,  whose  father,  Major 
Nicholas  Musgrave,  manages  the  rival 
Cirencester  Park  Polo  Club.  Unwilling  to 
pursue  a  long-distance  relationship  ("She 
worried  about  his  roving  eye,"  says  one  of 
her  friends),  Arabella  is  said  to  have  bro- 
ken off  the  romance  when  the  prince  left 
to  study  at  St.  Andrews. 


Since  he  began  flirting  in  earnest  at  age 
15,  Harry  has  had  considerable  success  with 
young  women  attending  the  exclusive  Wes- 
tonbirt  School,  just  down  the  road  from 
Highgrove.  Sidling  up  to  one  of  the  long- 
stemmed  blondes  he  and  his  brother  seem 
to  prefer  (several  of  whom  bear  a  more  than 
passing  resemblance  to  Mummy),  the  Spare 
has  reportedly  been  known  to  deliver  what 
may  be  one  of  history's  most  irresistible 
pickup  lines:  "Do  you  want  to  come  back 
to  my  palace  for  a  drink?"  If  she  accepted, 


cruise— Davina  Duckworth-Chad  and  Mary 
Forestier-Walker— occasionally  join  Wil- 
liam during  his  trips  to  Edinburgh  and  Lon- 
don. A  distant  cousin  of  William's  through 
his  mother's  side  of  the  family,  Duckworth- 
Chad  was  dubbed  "the  Deb  of  the  Web" 
after  striking  a  seductive  pose  on  an  Inter- 
net site. 

While  he  has  reportedly  conducted 
a  series  of  E-mail  exchanges  with  model 
Lauren  Bush,  President  George  W's  niece, 
the  prince  has  actually  been  having  an 


'Harrys  is  the  best  of  both 

worlds.  He  has  all  the  fun— all  the 
privilege  and  the  pleasure-with  none 
ofthehassles? 


the  young  lady  would  be  taken  back  to 
"Club  H,"  the  boys'  basement  den  at  High- 
grove. Equipped  with  a  sophisticated  sound 
system  and  a  well-stocked  bar.  Club  H, 
explained  an  aide  to  Prince  Charles,  was 
Papa's  idea— created  "so  the  young  princes 
could  have  some  private  space  while  they 
were  going  through  their  teenage  years." 
In  fact,  Harry,  who  tacked  a  poster  of  a 
bikini-clad  Halle  Berry  to  the  wall  of  his 
room  at  Eton,  appears  to  have  been  consid- 
erably more  active  than  his  brother  when  it 
comes  to  the  opposite  sex.  "He  has  had 
this  long  succession  of  girlfriends,"  says 
one  Highgrove  neighbor.  "Harry's  is  the 
best  of  both  worlds.  He  has  all  the  fun— all 
the  privilege  and  the  pleasure— with  none 
of  the  hassles.  William  is  not  so  fortunate." 

That  said,  William  has  not  done  too 
badly,  either.  The  heir  has  been  linked 
to  a  dozen  mostly  highborn  British 
beauties  over  the  years.  On  his  18th  birth- 
day, he  was  asked  by  a  reporter  how  he 
decides  if  a  girl  might  be  right  for  him. 
"Trying  to  explain  how,"  he  replied  slyly, 
"might  be  counterproductive." 

At  St.  Andrews,  the  prince  often  spends 
time  with  fellow  students  Virginia  "Ginny" 
Fraser,  daughter  of  Lloyds  underwriter 
Lord  Strathalmond,  and  Olivia  Bleasdale, 
whose  dad  is  a  Royal  Artillery  officer  re- 
cently stationed  in  Kuwait.  Fellow  art- 
history  major  Emilia  "Mili"  D'Erlanger, 
the  Devonshire  beauty  who  accompanied 
him  on  a  much-ballyhooed  Aegean  cruise 
in  1999,  is  another  young  lady  the  Palace 
routinely  describes  as  "just  a  friend"  of 
the  prince's.  Two  others  who  went  on  that 


up-close-and-personal  relationship  with 
another  comely  young  woman— Amanda 
Bush  (no  relation).  The  animated  Amanda 
is  known  as  Tigger  or  Tig  to  her  friends, 
after  Winnie  the  Pooh's  bouncy  sidekick. 

According  to  those  who  know  her,  Bush, 
who  lives  on  her  family's  farm  15  miles 
from  Highgrove,  is  athletic,  exuberant  ("to 
the  point  of  being  slightly  exhausting,"  says 
the  mother  of  one  of  Tigger's  girlfriends), 
and  determinedly  down  to  earth.  At  the 
Beaufort  Polo  Club,  where  she  works  as 
a  personal  assistant  to  club  owner  Claire 
Tomlinson,  Tig  Bush  is  a  constant  presence 
on  the  sidelines  whenever  William  is  play- 
ing. After  one  match,  they  were  joking  with 
each  other  when  suddenly  William  stripped 
off  his  sweat-soaked  top.  Tigger  pretend- 
ed to  be  flustered,  gently  stroked  his  arm, 
then  knelt  down  and  helped  him  pull  off 
his  riding  boots.  At  local  pubs  such  as  the 
16th-century  Wild  Duck,  the  pair  have  been 
spotted  holding  hands  and  nuzzling.  "She's 
a  very  natural-type  girl,  and  he  responds 
to  that,"  says  a  Beaufort  employee  who 
has  observed  them  close-up.  "She'll  creep 
up  on  him  and  poke  him  in  the  ribs,  then 
he'll  tickle  her,  and  when  they  think  no 
one  is  watching  they'll  sneak  a  kiss." 

It  was  the  presence  of  a  young  woman 
named  Jessica  Craig  at  William's  21st- 
birthday  party,  however,  that  led  several 
tabloids  to  speculate  that  the  prince  and 
Craig  had  actually  been  carrying  on  a  long- 
distance relationship  ever  since  he  stayed 
at  her  family's  55,000-acre  African  game 
preserve  (possibly  the  world's  largest  rhino 
sanctuary)  in  May  of  2001.  As  part  of  his 
gap-year  itinerary,  William  had  traveled  to 
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Kenya,  where  Craig's  family  settled  in  1924. 
There  were  telltale  signs  that  the  young 
prince's  African  sojourn  had  had  a  last- 
ing effect:  Will  Wales  was  teaching  him- 
self Swahili,  and  the  theme  of  his  birth- 
day bash  at  Windsor  Castle  was  "Out 
of  Africa."  Still,  St.  James's  Palace  is- 
sued a  hasty  denial  of  any  romance,  in- 
sisting that  the  prince  and  Craig  were, 
well,  "just  friends." 

Indeed,  discretion  is  of  paramount 
importance  to  William— another 
lesson  drummed  into  his  head  by 
Granny,  and  one  that  he  is  determined  to 
pass  along  to  his  sibling.  That  was  never 
more  clear  than  two  years  ago  at  the  Beau- 
fort Christmas  Ball  when  Harry,  according 
to  the  British  press,  after  polishing  off  two 
bottles  of  champagne,  pursued  Suzannah 
Harvey,  a  stunning  blonde  model  six  years 
his  senior.  Ignoring  angry  glares  from 
William,  who  at  one  point  took  his  brother 
aside  for  a  stern  lecture,  Harry  grabbed 
Harvey's  hand  and  led  her  outside.  Once 
far  enough  away  from  the  crowd,  he  report- 
edly grabbed  her  by  the  waist,  pulled  her 
toward  him,  and  kissed  her.  "The  kissing 
was  full  of  passion  ...  my  mouth  was 
numb,"  she  recalled.  "I  forgot  he  was  17— 
he  handled  me  like  a  grown  man."  Harvey 
said  she  then  suggested  they  return  to  the 
party;  she  was  concerned  that  Harry's 
bodyguards  would  soon  come  looking  for 
him.  "They  don't  bother  about  me,"  he 
supposedly  said  with  a  sigh.  "I'm  not  the 
important  one.  William  is." 

Tellingly,  there  was  someone  else  at  the 
party  who  could  have  made  an  effort  to 
rein  in  Harry  but  chose  not  to  get  in- 
volved—Camilla. "She  could  have  taken 
the  role  of  the  adult,"  Harvey  said,  "but 
she  wasn't  the  slightest  bit  interested." 

It  is  also  believed  that  Camilla,  in 
keeping  with  what  some  see  as  her  calcu- 
lated effort  not  to  behave  like  a  stepmum, 
has  declined  to  help  Prince  Charles  per- 
suade his  sons  to  kick  their  pack-a-day 
smoking  habit— this  despite  the  fact  that 
she  herself  recently  quit  cold  turkey  after 
40  years.  Although  the  Palace  has  offi- 
cially denied  that  William  is  a  smoker,  he 
has  apparently  been  spotted  carrying  a 
pack  of  Marlboro  Lights  in  his  back 
pocket  along  with  a  silver  lighter.  Insiders 
say  he  also  has  a  small  can  of  air  freshen- 
er on  hand  to  mask  the  odor  if  he  lights 
up  in  his  car  or,  say,  in  the  gents'  room  of 
a  restaurant.  Harry  is  less  self-conscious 
and  has  been  photographed  holding  a 
cigarette  in  one  hand  and  a  drink  in 
the  other.  Just  as  she  would  have  steered 
her  children  away  from  drug-taking 
friends,  Diana  would  almost  certainly 
have  waged  a  one-woman  anti-smoking 
campaign.  According  to  her  hairdresser. 


FOX  HUNTING 

Will  Wales  gave  an  unidentified 
friend  a  peck  in  2002,  left;  in  June, 
Jessica  Craig,  21,  below,  flew  in 
from  Kenya  for  the  prince's  21st. 


Press  Association's  royal  correspondenl 
Peter  Archer,  author  of  the  photo  book 
William,  claims  the  prince  has  beer 
"transformed"  in  the  past  two  years 
"Whenever  I  spoke  to  him  during  his 
teenage  years,"  Archer  recalls,  "he  was 
so  shy  he  seldom  looked  up— just  like  hi' 
mother  when  she  first  came  on  the  scene 
!  It  was  painful.  Now  at  a  party  he  worki 
the  crowd  like  an  old  pro,  shaking  hands 
smiling,  connecting  with  people  one-to-one 
William  is  very  engaging,  magnetic,  and  ye 
empathetic  as  well.  When  he  asks  you  i 
question,  he  is  focused  entirely  on  you— ht 
genuinely  wants  to  hear  what  you  have  t< 
say.  He  is  not  egocentric;  it  isn't  all  abou 
him.  It's  as  if  Diana  has  been  reincarnated.' 
William's  emergence  as  the  royal  family' 
single  most  charismatic  figure,  friends  con 
tend,  may  mask  a  serious  problem.  Man; 
are  concerned  that  he  has  never  really  deal 
with  all  the  tragedies  and  scandals  in  hi 
short  life,  and  that  eventually  he  will  pay ; 


After  one  polo  match  . . . 

Tigger  pretended  to  be  flustered,  gently 
stroked  Williams  arm,  then  knelt  down 
and  helped  him  pull  off  his  riding  bootL 


Tess  Rock,  Mummy  would  simply  have 
"nagged  the  boys  until  they  stopped." 

On  the  larger  issues,  William  and 
Harry  are  remaining  true  to  their 
mother's  legacy.  (Both  princes  have 
been  known  to  travel  with  a  framed  print 
of  Mario  Testino's  1997  portrait  of  Diana 
for  Vanity  Fair.)  "I  want  them  to  lead  from 
the  heart,"  Diana  once  said  of  her  boys, 
"not  the  head."  To  accomplish  this,  she  ex- 
posed them  to  what  was  real  and  often 
ugly  about  life  outside  the  palace  walls. 
She  took  them  to  Disney  World  and  Mc- 
Donald's, but  also  to  hospital  emergency 
rooms,  aids  clinics,  and  homeless  shelters. 
It  seems  to  have  worked.  In  sharp  con- 
trast to  their  father,  whose  attempts  at  small 
talk  can  be  awkward,  even  after  a  half- 
century  of  practice,  both  boys  share  Diana's 
ability  to  move  with  ease  among,  for  want  of 
a  better  term,  the  common  folk.  The  British 


heavy  emotional  price.  "William  and  Han 
are  very  different  boys,"  says  Archer.  "Ha 
ry  is  quick  to  share  his  emotions  with  otht 
people,  and  while  that  may  get  him  in  tro' 
ble  in  the  short  run,  it's  healthy  in  the  lor 
run.  William  tends  to  block  unpleasai 
things  out,  to  push  them  to  the  back  of  h 
mind,  rather  than  face  them.  He  pretem 
he's  not  affected,  but  of  course  he  is 
deeply  so.  There's  a  very  big  worry  that 
William  keeps  repressing  these  things  in  th 

way  it  will  just  keep  building  up Som 

thing  [eventually]  has  to  give." 

In  the  meantime,  Archer  says,  Willia 
has  "come  to  terms  with  his  destiny.  Tl 
whole  family  is  about  duty.  And  Willian 
duty  is  to  become  King."  Just  when  th 
will  happen  is  anyone's  guess,  although  tl 
Princess  of  Wales  was  outspoken  in  her  c 
sire  to  speed  up  the  process.  "I  am  a 
solutely  determined  to  see  William  succ& 
the  Queen,"  Diana  told  Daily  Telegraph  e 
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itor  Max  Hastings  in  1994.  "I  don't  think 
Charles  should  do  it."  Several  polls  have  in- 
dicated that  today  a  sizable  number  of 
Britons  agree,  though  Charles  has  made  it 
clear  he  has  no  intention  of  stepping  aside. 
In  those  same  polls,  half  the  British  public 
believe  that  if  this  is  still  the  case  in  20 
years,  then  the  monarchy  will  altogether 
cease  to  exist. 

The  true  test  will  come  when— not  if— 
Charles  and  Camilla  wed.  Over  the 
past  year,  two  of  the  last  remaining 
obstacles  to  such  a  marriage  were  removed 
with  the  death  of  the  Queen  Mother  at  101 
and  an  about-face  in  the  Church  of  En- 
gland's policy  on  divorce.  Great  Britain's 
beloved  Queen  Mum  disliked  Diana,  but 
she  reportedly  disapproved  of  Camilla  even 
more.  And  while  the  Queen  had  resigned 
herself  following  Diana's  death  to  an  even- 
tual marriage  between  Charles  and  Camil- 
la, she  reportedly  pledged  not  to  sanction 
it  so  long  as  her  mother  was  alive. 

Not  long  after  Charles  and  the  boys  paid 
tribute  to  the  Queen  Mum  by  standing  cer- 
emonial guard  at  her  coffin  as  she  lay  in 
state,  the  Church  of  England  lifted  its  ban 
on  second  marriages  for  divorced  spouses. 
Moreover,  the  newly  installed  Archbishop 


longtime  acquaintance.  "She  likes  her  life 
the  way  it  is,  out  of  the  spotlight.  Well, 
more  or  less  ..."  Camilla  has,  in  fact, 
made  much  of  the  fact  that  one  of  her  an- 
cestors, Alice  Keppel,  was  Edward  VII's 
mistress.  "She  has  always  been  more  ex- 
cited about  being  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
mistress,"  says  Archer,  "than  about  the 
possibility  of  becoming  Queen." 

In  all  likelihood,  Camilla  will  have  no 
choice  in  the  matter  if  she  marries  Charles. 
Traditionally,  whoever  marries  the  Prince  of 
Wales  becomes  the  Princess  of  Wales  and  is 
crowned  Queen  alongside  her  husband  when 
he  ascends  the  throne.  Meanwhile,  Camil- 
la has  shown  that  she  shares  the  royals'  un- 
flappable nature.  At  the  Queen's-jubilee  pop 


Charles's  mistress  there  is  no  official  plac 
for  her  in  court  life.  Routinely,  the  Princ 
must  tell  Camilla  she  cannot  accompan 
him  to  most  high-profile  functions.  And  tha 
says  Brooks-Baker,  "Camilla  finds  totall ' 
humiliating.  Just  imagine  how  many  time 
she  has  heard,  'No,  dear,  I'm  afraid  you'\  I 
got  to  stay  home  tonight.'  At  some  poin 
they  are  going  to  have  to  marry  so  that  sr 
can  share  fully  in  his  life." 

When  it  comes  to  the  question  ( 
marriage,  aside  from  the  happ 
couple's,  the  only  other  opinior 
that  count  belong  to  William,  Harry,  an 
Granny.  "They've  set  certain  targets  for  tl 
coming  out  of  this  relationship,"  says  Ricl 


Sharon  Osbourne  walked 

up  to  Camilla,  reached  out,  and 
squeezed  her  breasts.  "Yoifve 
got  gorgeous  old  tits,"  Sharon  said. 


COURT  JESTERS 

Princes  Harry  and  William  and  cousin 
Peter  Phillips  appeared  jubilant  at  the  Queen's- 
jubilee  ceremony  in  June  2002. 


of  Canterbury,  Dr.  Rowan  Williams,  an- 
nounced that  Charles  and  Camilla  should 
be  "treated  as  any  other  couple"  and  that 
he  would  happily  preside  over  their  union. 
Polls  show  that  the  marriage  is  fine  with  a 
majority  of  the  British  people,  as  long  as 
Camilla  does  not  become  Queen. 

Camilla,  for  one,  might  agree.  "I  don't 
think  she  wants  to  be  Queen  at  all,"  says  a 
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concert,  Ozzie  Osbourne's  wife,  Sharon, 
walked  up  to  Camilla,  reached  out  with  both 
hands,  and  squeezed  her  breasts.  "You've 
got  gorgeous  old  tits,"  Sharon  said.  Camil- 
la smiled  and  nodded  in  response.  Then 
Sharon  moved  on  to  groping  William's  der- 
riere  before  making  her  way  to  the  posteri- 
ors of  both  Harry  and  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
"Anyone  who  has  met  her  will  tell  you 
that  it  is  impossible  not  to  like  Camilla,"  says 
Harold  Brooks-Baker,  a  longtime  acquain- 
tance. "She  is  horsey,  uncomplicated,  and 
just  totally  down  to  earth.  She  has  no  ambi- 
tion other  than  to  be  there  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales."  The  trouble  is  that  because  she  is 


ard  Kay.  "A  lot  of  it  revolves  around  tl 
ages  of  the  boys."  Now  that  William  is 
and  Harry  almost  19,  the  Queen,  accordij 
to  sources  at  both  St.  James's  and  Buckk 
ham  Palace,  has  given  the  green  light 
plans  for  a  marriage  between  Charles  ai 
the  woman  who  has  long  been  his  so 
mate.  The  wedding  may  take  place  as  ear- 
as  next  summer.  For  Camilla,  this  cons 
tutes  a  stunning  reversal  of  fortune, 
was  just  three  years  ago,  after  all,  that  s 
wasn't  even  invited  to  attend  the  weddi* 
of  Prince  Edward  and  Sophie  Rhys-Jon< 
Just  how  the  British  public  reacts  i 
the  reality  of  a  Princess  Camilla— a  prj 
cess  destined  to  become  Queen  of  f 
gland— may  well  determine  the  fate  oft; 
monarchy.  If  it  survives,  and  if  be 
the  Queen  and  Prince  Charles  follow  t 
Queen  Mum's  lead  in  terms  of  longevi 
William  may  not  be  crowned  King  for  a 
other  40  years.  In  the  meantime,  Dian 
"Deep  Thinker"  (also  known  as  "Wo 
bat,"  "Dreamboat  Willie,"  "Drop  De 
Gorgeous,"  and  "Will  Wales")  will  purs 
his  studies  and  beautiful  women— and  i 
member  when  he  was  young  enough  I 
imagine  he  could  live  life  on  his  c  j 
terms.  "Mummy,"  he  told  Diana  when 
was  seven,  "when  I  grow  up  I  want  to 
a  policeman  and  look  after  you." 

"Oh,  no,  you  can't,"  five-year-old  Ha  I 
shot  back  with  a  self-satisfied  grin.  "You  [ 
got  to  be  King!"  □ 
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ETTER    FROM    AMMAN 


Star  of  Jordan 

Part  executive,  part  soccer  mom, 

and  100  percent  supermodel- gorgeous, 

Jordan's  Queen  Rania  has  become 

an  international  star.  As  her  power  and 

influence  grow,  the  world's  youngest 

queen  is  becoming  a  leader  throughout 

the  A  ib  world-and  beyond 

BYLi    LIE  BENNETTS 


leek  and  modern,  b 

office  could  be  that  i 

any  successful  exec 

tive.  Its  dark  maho 

any  furniture  and  beij 

draperies  look  expe 

sive  but  impersonal 

their  standard-issi 

corporate  blandnes 

The  desk  is  adornt 

with  the  obligatory  photos  of  smilii 

children  and  spouse,  but  there  is  no  hi 

of  a  particularly  exotic  locale:  no  jei 

eled  Arabian  daggers  or  Bedouin  wea 

ings,  no  spectacular  pictures  of  crur 

bling  Roman  ruins  at  Jerash  to  indica 

that  this  isn't  an  ordinary  urban  coi 

mand  post  of  21st-century  business. 

Except  for  the  royal  portraits  on  tl 
wall,  that  is.  Gazing  down  with  benev 
lent  smiles,  King  Abdullah  II  and  Quet 
Rania  of  Jordan  look  grand  indeed 
their  official  photographs:  he  resple 
dently  decked  out  in  full  military  regal; 
she  ravishing  as  usual  in  a  black  velv 
dress,  with  a  diamond  tiara  perched  aU 
her  glossy  dark  hair.  In  her  daily  lil 
Queen  Rania  may  seem  every  inch  t! 
efficient  manager,  but  how  many  burea< 
crats  can  boast  an  actual  crown— event 
this  queen  did  borrow  the  tiara  she  wc 
at  her  coronation  from  a  relative, 
would  have  been  foolish  to  buy  one  wh 
there  was  already  one  in  the  familj 
she  said  with  characteristic  pragmatisii 
Today  the  32-year-old  queen  is  sir 
ply  dressed  in  white  par; 
and  a  black  Yves  Saint  Lsl 
rent  pullover,  her  slender  f 
gers  adorned  only  by  a  pla, 
gold  wedding  band,  her  p< 
I  fectly  groomed  tresses  bar 
f  although  she  is  a  Muslis 
Queen  Rania  covers  her  head  only  l 
enter  a  mosque.  Friendly  and  warm  b 
brisk,  she  seems  indistinguishable  fret 
any  American  working  woman  W. 
keeps  one  eye  on  the  clock,  ever  mindi 
of  the  hour  when  she  has  to  dash  I 
of  the  office  to  pick  up  her  kids  at  school,  as  Queen  Rania  oft 
does.  She  also  allots  two  hours  a  night  for  supervising  her  so 
homework.  "I'm  going  over  all  my  grammar,  and  you'd  be  s 
prised  at  how  much  I'm  relearning,"  she  says.  "I  have  to  stu- 
and  prepare  the  lesson  before  I  sit  with  him,  because  it  tal 
much  longer  if  I  don't." 

But  Her  Majesty— who  much  to  her  own  surprise  became  t 
youngest  queen  in  the  world  four  years  ago— has  a  great  di 
more  on  her  schedule  than  your  average  soccer  mom.  It  r 
been  only  a  few  days  since  King  Abdullah  hosted  a  Middle  E 
peace  conference  for  President  Bush,  Israeli  prime  minister  A 
Sharon,  and  Palestinian  prime  minister  Mahmoud  Abbas  at 
seaside  resort  of  Aqaba,  where  Jordanian  royals  spend  th 
weekends.  But  it  was  tall,  elegant  Queen  Rania  rather  than  she 
stocky  King  Abdullah  who  provided  the  centerpiece  of  the  m 
arresting  picture  in  The  New  York  Times.  Pencil-slim  in  an  i 
peccable  white  pantsuit,  the  queen— flanked  by  Colin  Powell  a 


QUEEN  MUM 

Queen  Rania  with 
her  daughter  Princess 
Salma  at  the  Royal 
Court  in  Amman, 
Jordan,  June  16,  2003. 
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LETTER    FROM    AMMAN 


Condoleezza  Rice— looked  more  like  Elizabeth  Hurley  than 
some  dowager  queen  in  sensible  pumps  and  a  garden-party  hat. 

Even  in  her  off-hours  Queen  Rania  could  easily  pass  for  a  su- 
permodel. Since  the  birth  of  her  third  child  three  years  ago,  she 
has  lost  so  much  weight  that  Amman  is  gossiping  about  her  rail- 
thin  figure.  "She's  too  thin!"  scolds  a  stylish  matron. 

But  she  looks  fabulous  in  pictures— and  Queen  Rania  is  al- 
ways ready  for  her  close-up.  Her  exquisite  face,  with  its  chis- 
eled features,  wide,  luscious  mouth,  and  smoldering  dark  eyes, 
seems  custom-made  for  the  doting  eye  of  the  camera.  Endlessly 
photographed  in  a  dazzling  succession  of  designer  outfits,  the  wil- 
lowy, swan-necked  queen  has  become  an  international  fashion 
icon,  her  glamour  rendered  even  more  potent  by  her  incisive 
intellect. 

Quick-witted  and  unfailingly  articulate,  Queen  Rania  can  dis- 
cuss virtually  any  topic  with  extraordinary  poise  and  seeming  ef- 
fortlessness—qualities that  have  catapulted  her  to  the  top  of  the 
global  A-list  and  made  her  the  darling  of  Western  media.  Even 
the  most  celebrity-jaded  Americans  are  wowed  by  the  gorgeous 
young  Jordanian  queen.  "Rania  rocks!"  exclaimed  U.S.  congress- 
man Mark  Kirk. 

With  a  sizable  boost  from  the  queen's  megawatt  star  pow- 
er, Jordan  and  its  ultra-modern  monarchs  are  playing  an 
increasingly  important  role  on  the  international  scene. 
In  June  alone,  both  the  king  and  queen  gave  speeches  at  the 
U.N.'s  European  headquarters,  in  Geneva;  the  king  hosted  the 
midyear  conference  of  the  World  Economic  Forum  at  the  Dead 
Sea;  and  the  couple  marked  their  10th  wedding  anniversary  by 
flying  in  scores  of  friends  and  luminaries  on  a  chartered  jet  from 


was  designated  Jordan's  reigning  queen.  It  soon  became  clear  that  j 
her  view  of  the  role  was  as  streamlined  as  her  sense  of  style. 

"I  know  that  the  title  is  much  more  glamorous  than  any  other 
job,  and  I  know  that  people  are  intrigued  by  it— but  for  me  it's 
a  job,"  Queen  Rania  says. 

Her  potential  for  such  a  role  was  apparent  long  before  she 
joined  Jordan's  royal  family,  according  to  Representative  Kirk,  an 
Illinois  Republican  who  has  known  her  since  she  was  an  Arab 
yuppie  working  for  Citibank.  "When  I  met  her,  I  thought,  She  is 
going  to  be  a  total  leader  in  the  Arab  world;  she  is  quickly  going 
to  become  a  star,"  he  reports.  "She  was  all  business  at  first,  like 
a  Kuwaiti  version  of  a  Wall  Street  up-and-comer,  but  she  is  more 
sophisticated  now.  And  then  she  marries  well,  but  she  still  ex- 
pects to  be  an  army  officer's  wife.  And  then  King  Hussein  does 
the  switcheroo  change  and  Abdullah  ends  up  being  king,  anc 
Rania  becomes  queen.  Since  that  time  she  has  become  a  states 
woman,  and  she  is  looking  beyond  her  own  country  to  the  widei 
world.  She's  a  very  adept  diplomat,  and  she  can  schmooze  i 
group  of  Kosovars  as  well  as  Americans  or  Jordanians.  Her  gooc 
looks  help,  but  she  has  education  and  poise  behind  the  looks 
which  is  why  she's  been  so  successful." 

Becoming  queen  was  intimidating,  to  be  sure.  "When  thi 
change  happened,  it  wasn't  so  much  about  'Oh!  I'm  going  to  b 
a  queen!"  It  was  'Oh— look  at  the  responsibilities  that  I'm  goin; 
to  have!'"  says  Queen  Rania.  "It  was  daunting,  and  I  needed  t< 
figure  out  how  I  was  going  to  deal  with  all  those  responsibil 
ties— how  am  I  going  to  do  a  good  job  representing  the  country 
and  at  the  same  time  taking  care  of  my  very  own  family?  I'v 
found  that  planning  ahead  really  takes  a  lot  of  stress  out  of  life 
Every  night  before  I  go  to  bed,  I  think  about  what  my  day's  gci 


Rania— flanked  by  Colin  Powell  and  Condoleezza  Rice— looked  more 
like  Elizabeth  Hurley  than  some  dowager  queen  in  sensible  pump 


London  for  champagne  under  the  stars  at  their  palace  on  the 
beach  at  Aqaba.  followed  by  another  gala  among  the  famed 
2,000-year-old  ruins  at  Petra— although  Queen  Rania  had  to  leave 
early  to  fly  off  to  an  official  appearance  in  Spain. 

Dining  on  lobster  shish  kebab  and  hummus  at  the  anniversary 
festivities  was  an  international  array  of  guests  who  ranged  from 
Barbara  Walters  and  former  Texas  governor  Ann  Richards  to  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Bahrain.  (Katie  Couric  and  Larry  King  sent 
their  regrets.)  For  although  Jordan  is  the  site  of  ancient  civiliza- 
tions stretching  back  for  millennia,  its  current  king  and  queen 
have  their  eyes  firmly  fixed  on  21st-century  goals  as  well  as  roles. 

"I  didn't  grow  up  thinking  I  was  going  to  be  queen,  and  I 
think  that  changes  my  whole  perspective  on  it,"  says  Her  Majesty, 
whose  Palestinian-refugee  family  came  from  the  West  Bank,  lived 
in  Kuwait  until  the  Iraqi  invasion  precipitated  the  first  Gulf  War, 
and  then  fled  to  Jordan.  "For  me,  'queen'  is  not  something  that  I 
am.  It's  something  that  I  do." 

Neither  she  nor  her  husband  was  groomed  for  the  monarchy. 
During  the  47-year  reign  of  Abdullah's  father,  King  Hussein,  the 
heir  apparent  was  the  king's  brother  Hassan,  the  crown  prince. 
Although  Abdullah  was  King  Hussein's  oldest  son,  he  never  ex- 
pected to  ascend  the  throne;  when  he  and  Rania  married  a 
decade  ago,  both  anticipated  that  he  would  continue  his  privi- 
leged but  relatively  low-key  life  as  an  army  officer. 

But  the  cancer-stricken  King  Hussein  altered  the  line  of  suc- 
cession on  his  deathbed,  anointing  the  37-year-old  Abdullah, 
id  of  his  stunned  uncle,  as  the  next  king.  And  although 
[ossein's  widow,  the  American-born  Queen  Noor,  was 
itted  to         n  her  royal  title,  Abdullah's  28-year-old  wife 


ing  to  be  like  tomorrow  and  make  sure  all  the  things  that  are  in 
portant  to  me  are  actually  slotted  in.  My  children  and  my  fami 
are  my  number-one  priority.  You  take  it  day  by  day,  and  I  guen 
it's  a  natural  progression.  At  the  very  beginning  I  was  an  un 
known  entity  even  in  Jordan;  people  didn't  know  what  I  was  c 
pable  of.  It  was  very  much  about  trying  to  prove  myself." 

Determined  and  earnest,  her  approach  has  struck  a  respo  ; 
sive  chord,  particularly  among  female  subjects,  who  ofte 
cite  her  as  a  role  model.  "Our  queen  is  a  hardworking  pr, 
fessional  woman,"  says  Dr.  Hala  Hammad,  director  of  Jordar 
Child  Safety  Program,  with  great  pride.  "She's  sincere,  she's  a  n  j 
nonsense  woman,  and  she  takes  her  job  seriously." 

The  queen  admits  she's  a  perfectionist.  "I've  set  very  high  sta  < 
dards  for  myself;  in  everything  I  do  I  either  do  it  100  percent  oij 
don't  want  to  do  it,"  she  says.  "I'm  that  kind  of  all-or-nothiii 
person.  I  never  do  something  halfway;  it  stresses  me  out  if  I  dcJ 

Even  as  a  parent,  she  tends  to  be  the  driven  one.  "Abdullah  ! 
definitely  the  fun  parent,"  she  admits  with  a  grin.  "I'm  the  o  | 
who  says,  'Time  to  do  your  homework!'  'Time  to  take  a  showe  J 
He's  always  the  one  who  will  take  them  on  a  motorcycle  ride  I 
play  with  them  on  the  bed  and  tickle  them." 

These  days  Queen  Rania  seems  triumphantly  in  comma  j 
of  all  her  roles,  although  she's  far  too  smart  to  crow  about  1" 
accomplishments.  "I  feel  a  little  bit  more  relaxed  now,"  she  s£ 
modestly.  "It  also  has  something  to  do  with  turning  30  and  1 
ing  more  comfortable  in  your  skin.  You  just  have  a  more  b  | 
anced  approach  to  everything.  It's  very  liberating.  You  care 
about  what  people  think  of  you.  It's  important  for  me  to  si  | 
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e  secret  is  out.  One  precise  glide.  Ten  creamy,  shimm 

e  twist-up  pen  with  an  ultra-soft  tip.  For  easy  application  and  blew 

you  shimmer  all  day.  So  ail  eyes  are  on  you. 
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A  champion  of  the  r 
of  women  and  childr 
Queen  Rania  visits  a 
orphanage  in  Ammo 
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She  has  virtually  introduced  the  topic  of  child  abuse— something  n( 
one  had  ever  discussed  publicly  in  Jordan— into  the  national  dialoj 


true  to  myself,  and  not  focus  too  much  on  how  I  want  to  be 
viewed,  because  that  could  lead  to  me  being  insincere.  The  best 
route  for  me  is  doing  what  I  believe  in." 

The  Hashemite  family  she  married  into,  which  claims  direct 
descent  from  the  prophet  Muhammad,  first  came  to  power 
following  the  Great  Arab  Revolt  of  1916  against  the  Ottoman 
Turks.  British  partition  created  the  new  Emirate  of  Transjordan, 
and  Great  Britain  formally  recognized  Emir  Abdullah— great- 
grandfather of  the  current  King  Abdullah— as  head  of  state  in 
1923.  The  country  gained  its  independence  in  1946,  with  Abdul- 
lah as  its  first  king,  and  changed  its  name  to  Jordan  in  1950.  Ab- 
dullah was  assassinated  the  following  year,  and  in  1952  his  grand- 
son Hussein  became  king. 

Jordanians  seem  incapable  of  imagining  their  country  headed 
by  anyone  other  than  a  Hashemite  ruler.  "After  all,  their  name  is 
the  name  of  the  country,"  one  prominent  Jordanian  reminds  me. 
"It's  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan.  You  can't  really  gauge 
the  popularity  of  a  monarch  here;  it's  like  talking  about  God." 

Other  reasons  are  more  pragmatic  than  sentimental.  "The  al- 
ternative might  be  chaos,  and  who  wants  to  risk  revolution?" 
says  another  Jordanian.  "You  could  get  an  Islamic  government  or 
a  despot  like  Saddam  Hussein.  B  iter  the  devil  you  know!" 

When  Abdullah  became  king  is  transition  to  power  was 
greatly  eased  bv  Jordan's  reverencf      .  his  father,  who  was  much 
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beloved  for  his  humility  and  dedication  to  his  people.  Acc| 
tomed  to  a  relatively  normal  life,  the  unpretentious  young  kinj 
and  queen  have  felt  free  to  redefine  their  roles. 

"For  me  it  was  very  important  for  us  to  set  our  own  style  (  \ 
monarchy,"  Queen  Rania  says.  "We  dorft  necessarily  have  t 
rely  on  any  previous  model  or  any  other  country.  Sure,  you  can 
get  some  guidelines  and  some  ideas,  but  it  is  very  important  for ' 
the  monarchy  to  cater  to  Jordan  and  Jordanians.  And  I  think 
what  people  expect  here  is  for  the  monarchy  to  be  close  to  them,  j 
to  represent  them  well,  to  take  care  of  their  needs.  Accessibility 
is  very,  very  important." 

Her  philosophy  is  simple:  Queen  Rania  believes  that  royals  j 
should  use  the  Golden  Rule  as  a  guide— and  hold  themselves  to 
an  even  more  rigorous  standard.  "Not  only  do  you  want  to  treat 
people  the  way  you  want  to  be  treated,  you  want  to  treat  them 
better,"  she  says.  "If  you  were  to  say  good  morning  to  your  cot 
league  without  a  smile  when  you  walk  into  the  office,  he's  nol 
going  to  think  too  much  about  it.  But  if  I  did  it,  then  they're  going 
to  think,  Ohhhh— why  is  she  treating  me  like  this?  You  have  to  gc 
that  extra  mile  to  be  sure  you  really  project  helpful  energy  to  peo 
pie;  they  need  that  from  you.  I  know  when  my  husband  smiles  a' 
someone,  he  can  make  their  day.  It  is  very  important  to  be  awart 
of  that,  because  you  could  unconsciously  be  hurtful  to  people 
without  even  meaning  to." 

Colleagues  say  the  queen  takes  pains  not  to  pull  rank.  "She' 
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comes  very  difficult  to  have  natun 
casual  relationships.  It  can  be  dii 
cult  to  make  new  friends,  but  evi 
with  old  ones  it  depends  on  the  person] 
Some  people  care  about  titles  and  the 
superficial  aspect  in  their  life,  and  oth- 
er people  care  about  the  substance,  an<f 
I  would  want  my  friends  to  be  of  the  latter  category." 

The  queen  even  drives  herself  around  in  a  rotiUing 
array  of  vehicles,  albeit  discreetly  followed  by  securitl 
The  royal  family  also  continues  to  live  in  the  same  con| 
paratively  modest  house  in  suburban  Amman 
though  they  could  have  moved  into  a  royal  palace  wi 
King  Hussein  died,  Queen  Rania  says,  "There  was 
much  upheaval  in  our  lives  that  it  was  important  for 
to  have  some  semblance  of  normality,  some  continuity. 
I  really  didn't  want  to  expose  my  children  to  another 
traumatic  thing.  We're  building  a  new  house  now,  sim- 
ply  because  the  one  we're  in  is  not  big  enough  to  hav| 
public  areas  and  a  private  area." 

Construction  on  the  new  home  has  already  gene: 
ed  much  chatter  in  Amman.  "They're  saying  it's  huge,' 
whispers  one  Jordanian.  But  the  house  won't  be  ready 
for  another  year,  according  to  Queen  Rania,  who  de- 
scribes  its  style  as  "Islamic  architecture  interpreted  in 
modern  way"— an  apt  parallel  to  the  royal  approach 
other  areas  as  well. 

oth  king  and  queen  have  been  strongly  influence 
by  Western  sensibilities.  King  Abdullah— whose 
British-born  mother  was  Princess  Muna,  the  sec- 
ond of  King  Hussein's  four  wives— was  educated  in 
Britain  and  America.  English  is  his  native  language, 
and  he  has  worked  hard  to  improve  his  halting  Arabic- 
unlike  Queen  Rania,  for  whom  Arabic  is  the  mothej 
tongue,  although  she  also  speaks  English  well. 
daughter  of  a  doctor,  Rania  was  born  in  Kuwait  and  i 
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I  didn  t  grow  up  thinking  I  was  going  to  be  queen!"  says  Her  Majei 
'Tor  me,  queen  is  not  something  that  I  am.  Its  something  that  I  do! 


so  down-to-earth  and  unassuming,  and  she's  so  easy  to  work  with," 
says  Lawrence  Yanovitch,  the  policy  director  for  the  Washington- 
based  Foundation  for  International  Community  Assistance,  a  glob- 
al nonprofit  network  of  institutions  providing  small  loans  to  poor 
entrepreneurs.  Queen  Rania  is  a  board  member,  and  Yanovitch 
works  with  her  on  many  projects.  "There  is  an  ease  in  the  way  she 
speaks  to  villagers,  the  way  she  speaks  to  her  staff.  She  doesn't 
have  much  pretense.  She's  really  a  queen  for  our  era,  because  she's 
not  removed,  not  distant.  If  you're  going  to  have  a  queen,  she's 
everything  you  could  hope  for  a  queen  to  be." 

"The  other  day  she  participated  in  a  marathon,"  says  Rana 
Husseini,  a  reporter  for  The  Jordan  Times.  "Tell  me,  in  what  coun- 
try would  you  see  the  queen  running  with  the  people?  She's  try- 
ing to  show  she's  one  of  us.  She's  not  snobbish  or  arrogant." 

The  king  and  queen  have  tried  to  maintain  their  former  lifestyle 
as  much  as  possible,  going  to  movie  theaters  and  dining  in  restau- 
rants as  well  as  dispensing  with  many  formalities.  Queen  Rania  also 
prefers  that  friends  address  her  by  name  instead  of  by  title.  "I 
wouldn't  want  u  il  with  my  friends  if  they  called  me  'Your 

Majesty,'"  she  says.  point  of  being  with  friends  is  to  re- 

lax and  have  fun  and  t  md  if  someone  is  going  to  call 

you  'Your  Majesty,'  i  uptight,  and  it  be- 
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tended  the  American  University  in  Cairo.  Before  marrying 
dullah,  she  worked  at  Citibank  and  Apple  Computer. 

The  new  regime  has  taken  aggressive  steps  to  modernize  th 
kingdom,  from  overhauling  its  educational  and  technological  sy 
terns  to  encouraging  economic  development  and  foreign  invei 
ment.  "The  king  and  queen  are  both  committed  to  the  samev 
sion  of  a  modern,  truly  representative,  truly  democratic  Jordi 
and  they  have  done  a  lot  in  four  years,"  says  Bassem  Awadallal 
the  government's  minister  of  planning.  "She  is  a  full  partner." 

The  royal  couple  is  well  aware  that  progress  must  be  balance 
by  respect  for  Jordan's  history.  "Jordan  is  a  combination  of  tri 
ditions  which  we're  very  proud  of— of  cultural  traditions,  ofvel 
strong  family  ties— while  at  the  same  time  looking  forward,"  saj 
Queen  Rania.  "Being  a  well-educated  population,  being  able  t 
deal  with  the  West  without  being  intimidated,  being  able  to  lear 
the  tools  of  the  21st  century,  such  as  how  to  use  the  computer 
to  really  reconcile  tradition  with  modernity— I  think  that's  tf 
way  forward,  and  that's  what  sets  Jordan  apart  from  other  o 
tures  in  this  region." 

But  to  a  growing  coterie  of  admirers,  what  most  strikingly  s> 
Jordan  apart  is  its  very  liberated  queen.  "She's  quite  a  role  mod- 
el for  Arab  women,"  says  Representative  Kirk.  "What  we're  see- 
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The  fact  that  shes  Palestinian  and  speaks  Arabic  better  than  [the  kinj 
does  is  very  important.  The  majority  of  Jordanians  are  Palestinia 


ing  in  places  like  Bahrain,  the  United  Arab  Emirates,  Qatar,  and 
Jordan  is  a  new  phenomenon.  They're  becoming  mini-Hong 
Kongs— free-trade  zones  that  are  very  open  to  the  outside  world, 
with  a  lot  of  foreign  travel  and  business  coming  through.  That  re- 
quires a  new  kind  of  leadership,  very  cosmopolitan  and  sophisti- 
cated, and  Queen  Rania  is  definitely  on  the  cutting  edge;  she  is 
wholly  new  in  this  style  of  leadership,  and  it  is  tremendously  ad- 
vantageous for  her  country.  The  United  States  has  given  Jordan  a 
billion  dollars  over  the  last  year,  and  part  of  the  reason  is  Jordan's 
strategic  position  and  the  policies  of  the  king  and  his  ministers— 
but  part  of  the  reason  is  her.  When  Abdullah  ended  up  as  king, 
the  thought  was:  Will  the  palace  bureaucracy  force  her  to  be  a 
Stepford  queen,  or  will  she  emerge  in  her  own  role?  And  she,  in 
about  four  and  a  half  nanoseconds,  started  carving  out  her  own 
role.  She  is  a  unique  asset  for  Jordan." 

King  Abdullah  seems  equally  dazzled  by  the  emergence  of 
his  wife's  high-voltage  celebrity.  "People  are  saying  he's 
besotted  by  her,"  one  Jordanian  tells  me  over  tea  in  Am- 
man. Although  in  earlier  years  there  were  rumors  of  marital  ten- 
sion between  Rania  and  Abdullah,  those  have  all  but  evaporated. 
"King  Abdullah  is  an  accidental  king  who  wasn't  meant  to  be," 
says  a  Jordanian  expatriate.  "So  his  wife,  who  is  very  smart  and 
capable,  asserted  herself  from  the  beginning  -and  it  worked.  He 
realized  what  an  asset  she  ii  and  what  kind  of  impact  she  has 
made  worldwide.  The  fact  th<  Palestinian  and  speaks  Ara- 

bic better  than  he  does  is  very  in         ,  the  Arab  world,  you 

are  where  your  great-great-greai-j        Ifai  ime  fn      -and  the 

majority  of  Jordanians  are  Palest, 

Observers  are  particularly  impa  ^  !      .   the  king  d      p't  ap- 


pear to  worry  about  being  overshadowed  by  his  formidable  queei 
"Abdullah  is  definitely  a  sensitive  millennium  male,"  says  Reptj) 
sentative  Kirk.  "When  you  meet  with  her  and  her  husband,  sh 
talks  as  much  as  he  does,  taking  a  very  large  role— with  the  sam 
educational  level  and  confidence.  When  Queen  Rania  takes  th 
lead,  his  body  language  is  'Yeah,  Rania,  go!  Tell  him!  You  wa 
just  on  that  trip— tell  him  about  that  too!'  He's  a  fan;  you  can  sei 
It  feels  like  you're  talking  to  a  modern  American  couple." 

Her  intellectual  facility  is  clearly  a  major  factor.  "She's  incred 
ibly  intelligent,"  says  Lawrence  Yanovitch.  "She's  got  a  raza 
sharp  mind,  and  she's  able  to  absorb  material  quickly  and  speqi 
out  forcefully  on  the  issues." 

Queen  Rania  attributes  her  husband's  liberated  attitudes  t: 
his  secure  self-image.  "He's  definitely  very,  very  confident  I 
himself,"  she  says.  "When  you  say  he  gives  me  all  that  freedoii 
or  whatever,  I  think  that  says  more  about  him  than  it  sa^ 
about  me.  He's  not  intimidated  by  anybody,  and  he's  noa 
chauvinist  in  any  way.  I  think  that's  one  of  the  best  things  abor 
him.  I'm  the  kind  of  person  who  I  think  would  have  struggle! 
if  it  wasn't  equal." 

And  is  it?  "In  terms  of  a  personal  relationship,  yes,  it's  equal 
she  says,  choosing  her  words  with  care.  "In  terms  of  who  he  is  an 
who  I  am,  no.  Because  he  is  the  king,  he  does  have  executive  pov 
er.  He  is  where  the  buck  stops.  I'm  here  to  support  him,  and  I  dor 
mean  that  in  a  submissive  way.  But  in  that  respect,  we're  not  equal 

Nevertheless,  their  partnership  is  substantive  as  well  as  fluii 
"It's  not  formal,"  Her  Majesty  explains.  "You  just  talk,  and  a  1< 
of  ideas  come  out  from  these  discussions.  A  lot  of  times  he  i) 
spires  me;  he  says  something  and  I  pick  up  on  it  and  run  with  it 
and  sometimes  I  inspire  him,  too.  You  kind  of  share  your  expel 
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Abdullah  is  definitely  the  fun  parent,"  she  admits  with  a  grin.  Tmtl 
one  who  says,  Time  to  do  your  homework!'  Time  to  take  a  showe 


ences  and  share  your  outlook  and  say,  'Today  this  is  what  I  saw, 
and  I  think  we  should  do  something  about  this,  and  I  think  that 
should  be  done,'  and  so  on.  But  there  is  no  formal  way  of  strate- 
gizing  it.  I  think  sometimes,  looking  from  the  outside  in,  people 
tend  to  overestimate  how  things  happen.  I  certainly,  beforehand, 
would  look  at  a  head  of  state  and  I'd  think  any  decision  that 
comes  out  or  anything  that's  done  must  have  a  lot  of  thought  and 
a  lot  of  experts,  must  have  a  scheme  and  a  strategy.  But  in  reality, 
people  make  decisions  as  human  beings,  and  although  they  rely 
on  expertise  sometimes,  a  lot  of  the  time  it's  just  their  own  instinct 
and  the  way  they  want  to  do  things." 

For  Americans,  the  royal  marriage  most  obviously  recalls 
the  White  House  partnership  between  former  president 
Bill  Clinton  and  Hillary  Rodham  Clinton— minus  the  acri- 
monious controversies  over  wifely  overreaching.  In  carving  out 
her  own  areas  of  expertise,  Queen  Rania  has  exhibited  a  shrewd 
grasp  of  both  the  potential  power  of  her  role  and  the  cultural 
constraints  upon  it.  She  has  virtually  introduced  the  topic  of 
child  abuse— something  no  one  had  ever  discussed  publicly  in 
Jordan— into  the  national  dialogue,  launching  a  shelter  for 
abused  children  and  a  consciousness-raising  campaign  that  has 
met  with  surprisingly  little  opposition,  given  the  patriarchal  na- 
ture of  Jordanian  society. 

"When  I  started  working  on  child  abuse,  a  lot  of  people 
said,  'People  will  resist  you  talking  about  it,'"  she  says.  "But  I 
found  that  people    <  r)  receptive    When  you  deal  with 

something  in  an  open  ai  nan         ieop]  iate  it. 

People  realize  you  can't  ho,  !  s    u         ou  admit 

that  there  is  a  problem." 
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Another  priority  is  microfinance,  the  policy  of  extending  cre< 
it  to  women  in  impoverished  rural  areas  to  help  them  crea] 
their  own  businesses.  In  many  cases,  loans  as  small  as  $200  a 
transform  marriages  and  children's  futures  along  with  the  fai 
ly  finances. 

"Four  and  a  half  years  ago,  Mrs.  Clinton  was  championi 
microfinance,  and  Queen  Rania  had  just  become  queen  arn 
was  selecting  her  issues,  and  she  thought  microfinance  was 
great  issue  for  her,"  says  Lawrence  Yanovitch.  "Microfinance 
pealed  to  the  queen  because  it's  a  practical  solution.  She's  obtl 
ously  very  interested  in  advancing  the  economic  status  as  wa 
as  the  political  status  of  women.  But  she's  not  just  lending  hei 
name  or  visiting  the  projects.  She's  actually  getting  into  the  m* 
and  bolts  of  how  these  programs  work.  She  has  depth  in  the  wa 
she  grasps  the  issues,  and  she  commands  a  lot  of  respect  becaui 
of  that  depth." 

She  is  also  clever  enough  to  avoid  the  obvious  pitfalls.  "Sffl 
knows  right  where  the  limits  are,"  says  Representative  Kiri 
"She  is  a  master  at  pushing  the  envelope  for  women,  always  bl 
ing  appropriate  while  advancing  their  cause.  She  is  utterl 
charming  to  all  the  old  chauvinists,  and  her  fellow  Jordanian 
regard  her  with  great  deference  and  respect.  Her  internal  legii 
macy  is  very  powerful.  Sixty  percent  of  Jordanians  are  Palestili 
ian,  and  she  is  Palestinian  and  Kuwaiti-educated,  so  they  idei 
tify  strongly  with  her.  She  has  sponsored  enterprises  throughoil 
the  country,  with  loans  that  go  to  everything  from  buying! 
sewing  machine  to  start  a  sewing  shop  to  buying  a  bus  to  nj 
a  private  bus  service  to  sponsoring  small  irrigation  project 
to  renting  cell  phones  so  a  village  can  get  telephone  servicj 
The  way  she  has  structured  it  is  as  adaptable  as  the  women  i 
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;rves.  She  gives  them  dignity— and  power  vis-a-vis  their  husbands." 

And  as  her  own  power  continues  to  grow,  Queen  Rania's  lus- 

ous  dark-eyed  gaze  is  reaching  far  beyond  the  tribal  villages 

'here  she  is  transforming  women's  lives  on  a  grassroots  level. 

Despite  its  breezy  lakeside  position,  encircled  by  towering 
Alps,  Geneva  is  sweltering  under  a  rare  tropical  heat  wave 
when  King  Abdullah  and  Queen  Rania  arrive  to  give  sep- 
rate  speeches  at  the  Palais  des  Nations,  the  imposing  UN. 
eadquarters.  "The  Palais  isn't  equipped  for  this  kind  of  heat," 
mtters  one  Italian  regular,  frantically  fanning  her  flushed  face. 

But  when  the  king  and  queen  make  their  entrance,  Queen  Ra- 
ia  looks  as  crisp  as  if  she  were  protected  by  her  own  private 
ubble  of  air-conditioning.  Seated  behind  placards  identifying 
leir  nations  of  origin,  the  delegates  applaud  and  crane  their 
ecks  as  the  royal  couple  makes  its  way  down  a  long  aisle  to  the 
:age.  The  queen  is  wearing  a  black  Donna  Karan  suit  whose 
inched  belt  and  flirty  little  peplum  emphasize  her  minuscule 
'aist.  Her  pleated,  knee-length  skirt  swings  entrancingly  as  she 
'alks,  her  legs  as  long  and  perfect  as  those  of  a  Thoroughbred 
icehorse,  her  stride  surefooted  despite  her  icicle-thin  sling-back 
ilettos.  Alone,  King  Abdullah  might  seem  a  short,  round-faced 
oung  man,  more  personable  than  glamorous.  But  the  breathtak- 
lg  dark  beauty  at  his  side  transforms  him  completely,  and  the 
elegates  can't  take  their  eyes  off  her. 

As  King  Abdullah  gives  a  calm,  articulate  speech  about  the 
eed  for  economic  development  to  combat  poverty  and  terror- 
;m  in  the  Third  World,  Queen  Rania  listens  attentively.  Her  face 

somber  as  she  nods  almost  imperceptibly  at  his  major  points. 


our  country —  Denial  is  no  longer  an  option."  Invoking  her 
own  experience  fighting  child  abuse  in  Jordan,  she  adds,  "Sure- 
ly there  is  no  shame  in  admitting  that  evil  exists.  There  is  only 
shame  in  knowing  it  exists  and  turning  our  heads  away." 

When  she  exits  the  auditorium,  eager  reporters  and  photogra- 
phers leap  into  action,  chasing  her  and  her  entourage  down  the 
hall  as  if  she  were  a  famous  movie  star.  As  always,  she  appears 
decorous  enough  to  pass  muster  in  the  Islamic  world  and  chic 
enough  for  the  pages  of  Vogue.  With  a  message  that  resonates 
from  the  Third  World  to  the  First,  she  has  perfected  the  art  of 
cross-cultural  communication. 

Her  diplomatic  skills  have  been  put  to  the  acid  test  by  the 
international  tensions  of  the  last  few  years.  Queen  Rania 
readily  admits  that  her  part  of  the  world  is  backward  by 
American  standards,  particularly  with  regard  to  gender.  "Women 
have  a  really  long  way  to  go,"  she  acknowledges.  But  she  dismiss- 
es the  common  Western  view  that  Islam  is  a  major  culprit  in  the 
oppression  of  women. 

"I  think  it  has  to  do  less  with  religion  and  more  with  the  fact 
that  this  is  a  part  of  the  world  that  has  not  made  such  progress," 
she  says  tactfully.  "You'll  find  the  same  kind  of  problems  with 
other  less  developed  countries  that  are  non-Muslim,  whether  in 
the  Far  East  or  Europe  or  Africa.  Obviously  the  most  difficult 
thing  to  change  is  the  cultural  perception;  that's  the  biggest  strug- 
gle. We  in  Jordan  have  been  trying  very  hard  to  change  some  of 
the  laws  that  hinder  women's  progress." 

Jordan  has  begun  to  reform  its  divorce  laws,  and  Queen  Ra- 
nia has,  like  Queen  Noor,  taken  a  strong  stand  against  so-called 


here  is  a  lot  of  anti-Americanism,  and  my  husband  is  viewed  to 
be  someone  who's  an  ally  of  the  United  States"  Queen  Rania  admits. 


ever  lapsing  into  the  glazed,  vacant  smile  of  a  Nancy  Reagan. 

One-third  of  the  world's  people  "suffer  the  hardships  and  dis- 
)cations  of  globalization,  but  have  not  yet  reaped  its  benefits," 
ays  the  king,  citing  such  problems  as  illiteracy,  subsistence  liv- 
lg,  and  lack  of  health  care.  "Is  it  any  surprise  that  those  com- 
lunities  can  become  recruiting  grounds  for  extremist  ideologies? 

.  Only  by  defeating  want  can  we  heal  the  divisions  and  despair 
lat  feed  global  violence." 

Appealing  for  foreign  investment,  technological  assistance  in 
ridging  the  "knowledge  gap,"  and  the  removal  of  trade  barriers, 
Ling  Abdullah  also  makes  an  impassioned  pitch  for  the  Aqaba 
road  map"  to  peace  and  for  support  in  ending  the  Arab-Israeli 
onflict.  Wearing  a  well-tailored  navy  suit  and  a  cornflower-blue 
e,  his  cultivated  accent  hovering  somewhere  between  Britain 
nd  America,  he  could  be  any  educated  Western  businessman 
utlining  an  enlightened  vision  for  a  world  of  peace  and  pros- 
erity  through  mutual  cooperation. 

An  hour  later,  Queen  Rania— who  is  delivering  the  keynote 
peech  on  child  trafficking  for  the  World  Day  Against  Child  La- 
or— is  introduced  by  Juan  Somavia,  director  general  of  the  U.N.'s 
titernational  Labor  Office.  "It's  quite  extraordinary,  the  manner  in 
/hich  the  world  listens  to  you,"  Somavia  tells  her  deferentially. 

When  the  queen  speaks,  her  tone  is  reasonable  but  firm,  her 
elivery  flawless  as  she  decries  child  trafficking  as  "one  of  the 
ery  worst  forms  of  abuse. . . .  This  brutal  trade  in  human  lives  is 

billion-dollar  industry  . . .  fueled  by  human  poverty." 

Warning  that  the  U.N.  believes  human  trafficking  is  "the 
istest-growing  business  of  organized  crime,"  she  tells  her  spell- 
bound audience,  "None  of  us  has  the  right  to  say,  'This  isn't  my 
esponsibility'— or  to  pretend  that  we  don't  have  that  problem  in 


honor  killings,  in  which  men  murder  female  relatives  who  have 
had  sex  outside  of  marriage,  even  when  they've  been  raped.  "I'm 
not  going  to  tolerate  somebody  who  believes  in  'honor  killings,'" 
says  Queen  Rania.  "In  the  Koran  there  is  no  justification  whatso- 
ever for  'honor  killings';  in  fact,  it's  anti-Islamic.  You  need  aware- 
ness programs;  you  need  Islamic  clerics  to  go  out  and  explain  to 
people  about  this  issue." 

In  the  Islamic  world,  however,  radical  clerics  are  often  the 
most  violent  extremists— and  all-too-influential  instigators  of  ter- 
rorism, according  to  many  Western  analysts.  But  Queen  Rania 
rejects  the  idea  that  such  extremism  is  a  hallmark  of  Islam.  "I 
think  it  exists  in  Christianity,  Judaism,  every  kind  of  religion," 
she  says.  "Yes,  there  is  jihad,  which  is  holy  war,  in  Islam— but 
even  that  is  open  to  interpretation.  I  know  that  Islam  certainly 
does  not  condone  the  taking  of  innocent  lives. 

"I  think  we  all  have  a  common  enemy,  and  it's  not  defined 
by  borders  or  countries  or  religions,"  she  adds.  "Extremism  is 
on  the  rise  in  many  countries.  Whether  it's  Muslim  or  Christian 
or  Jewish,  all  religions  seem  to  have  a  rise  in  extremism.  Some 
of  these  things  are  being  said  by  Muslim  clerics,  but  you  hear 
similar  things  being  said  by  religious  figures  in  the  United 
States  who  are  just  as  inflammatory,  just  as  damaging.  For  me 
they're  in  the  same  camp— the  camp  of  incitement,  of  hatred, 
of  violence.  Every  person  has  a  right  to  express  his  point  of 
view,  but  where  it  becomes  dangerous  is  when  there  is  incite- 
ment that  can  lead  to  violence  or  loss  of  life.  We  have  to  have  a 
bit  more  responsibility  when  we  express  our  views.  We  hear 
people  from  different  religions  calling  for  the  death  of  this  or 
the  death  of  that,  and  all  those  things  are  equally  damaging. 
Islam  is  just  another  victim  of  those  extreme  views.  But,  for 
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every  voice  of  extremism,  there  are  hundreds  of  moderate  voices." 
Moderation  was  hard  to  find  during  the  war  on  Iraq;  the  Jor- 
danian people  were  virtually  unanimous  in  their  opposition,  and 
King  Abdullah  had  to  walk  a  difficult  tightrope  to  placate  his  sub- 
jects while  satisfying  his  Western  allies— a  particular  imperative 
given  Jordan's  dependence  on  large  infusions  of  American  aid.  Its 
geography  didn't  help.  "We're  right  between  Iraq  and  Israel,"  says 
Margaret  Shurdom,  a  board  member  of  the  Jordan  River  Foun- 
dation, which  implements  many  of  the  queen's  social  and  eco- 
nomic programs.  "When  the  king  said,  'We're  between  Iraq  and 
a  hard  place,'  that  was  literally  true.  The  Iraqi  people  are  our 
neighbors,  our  family,  our  economic  partners.  We  feel  the  same 
empathy  toward  the  Palestinians." 

So  far  the  king  seems  to  have  survived  the  squeeze  without  fa- 
tally alienating  anyone,  but  his  country's  opinion  of  the  United 
States  has  taken  a  beating.  "There  is  a  lot  of  anti-Americanism, 
and  my  husband  is  viewed  to  be  someone  who's  an  ally  of  the 
United  States,"  Queen  Rania  admits.  "Some  people  don't  like 
that,  but  the  important  thing  is  that  people  understand  why  he 
took  this  stance— and  that  has  come  as  a  result  of  him  commu- 
nicating very  clearly  with  the  people.  I  think  people  appreciate 
candor  and,  even  if  they  don't  like  what  you  do,  the  fact  that  you 
respect  them  enough  to  explain  it  to  them." 

A  recent  American  poll  found  that  only  1  percent  of  Jordani- 
ans held  a  favorable  view  of  the  United  States.  "It  is  important 
for  decision-makers  in  the  United  States  and  here  to  look  at  the 
reasons,"  says  Queen  Rania.  "I  think  the  root  cause  would  be  the 
situation  in  the  West  Bank,  and  the  fact  that  for  decades  there 
has  been  a  perception  in  Jordan,  as  there  is  in  other  parts  of  the 


On  an  arid,  windswept  field  outside  the  royal-palace  cod  I 
pound  in  Amman,  a  rather  meager  lineup  of  soldiers 
stands  at  attention  while  the  city's  mayor  shows  King  Ab 
dullah  and  Queen  Rania  the  plans  for  a  new  public  park  to  b< 
built  on  the  site.  Surrounded  by  a  group  of  dignitaries,  the  kinj  i 
is  on  hand  to  preside  over  a  ceremony  in  which  Jordan's  flag 
fluttering  red,  white,  green,  and  black  in  the  breeze,  is  raised! 
inaugurate  what  is  being  billed  as  the  world's  tallest  flagpola 
"We're  going  to  be  listed  in  The  Guinness  Book  of  Records,"  aj 
member  of  the  royal  staff  says  with  pride. 

King  Abdullah  and  Queen  Rania  watch  as  the  giant  flag  is 
raised,  whereupon  everyone  applauds  dutifully.  The  whole  seem 
feels  like  a  parody  from  some  Woody  Allen  movie  about  a  baj 
nana  republic,  although  Queen  Rania  looks  as  chic  as  ever  in 
ivory  slacks  and  a  teal-blue  top,  a  sleek  antelope-colored  han^ 
bag  slung  over  her  shoulder. 

Regrettably,  Queen  Rania's  array  of  expensive  purses  hail 
earned  her  the  nickname  of  the  Handbag  Queen.  The  minutiae: 
of  royal  life  provide  constant  fodder  for  obsessive  gossip  in  Jol 
dan,  and  spending  habits  are  relentlessly  scrutinized.  "Chanel, 
Fendi,  clothing  and  jewelry— she  buys  and  buys  and  buys!"  says  J 
a  disapproving  Ammanite.  The  ruling  family's  wealth  is  particu- 
larly fascinating  to  their  subjects  despite  the  veil  of  mystery  com 
cealing  its  dimensions.  "How  rich  is  the  royal  family?  No  one 
knows,"  says  one  Jordanian  with  a  cynical  smile. 

Money  is  also  a  major  source  of  tension  within  the  royal 
family,  which  one  insider  describes  as  "like  a  nest  of  vipers,  all 
jockeying  for  power."  After  King  Hussein  died,  many  royal 
were  rumored  to  be  upset  that  he  left  a  disproportionate  shait 


Regrettably,  Queen  Ranias  array  of  expensive  purses  has  earned  her 
the  nickname  of  the  Handbag  Queen.  "She  buys  and  buys  and  buj 


Arab  world,  that  the  United  States  was  not  evenhanded  in  dealing 
with  the  Palestinians  and  the  Israelis.  A  lot  of  people  therefore 
blame  America  for  the  suffering  of  the  Palestinian  people,  and 
then  after  that  for  the  war  on  Iraq;  they  look  at  it  as  a  full  pack- 
age. I  do  think  that  a  lot  of  the  criticism  of  the  U.S.  is  unfair  crit- 
icism; it's  looking  at  one  angle  of  things,  not  having  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  situation." 

But  she  prefers  to  emphasize  the  positive.  "I  really  do  believe 
that  what  happened  in  Aqaba  shows  the  American  intention,"  she 
says,  referring  to  the  peace  summit.  "You  have  a  president  who  is 
trying  to  be  evenhanded  and  maybe  to  find  a  solution.  You've  got 
to  do  that,  not  only  because  it's  morally  correct  to  deal  with  this 
issue,  but  also  because  the  nature  of  our  world  today  shows  that 
any  problems  that  are  unresolved  can  really  hurt  us." 

Jordan's  recent  prominence  has  made  it  easy  to  forget  what  a 
tiny  country  it  is.  Resource-poor,  with  a  population  of  only  five 
million— nearly  a  third  of  whom  live  in  poverty— and  a  high  unem- 
ployment rate,  the  desert  kingdom  seems  an  incongruous  fit  with 
its  sophisticated  rulers,  who  are  as  much  at  ease  in  the  White 
House  and  Buckingham  Palace  as  in  Arab  capitals  and  tribal  vil- 
lages. When  Queen  Rania's  Jordan  River  Foundation  held  a  gala 
fund-raiser  at  Versailles  last  year,  the  queen  was  dazzling  in  a  pink 
silk  gown  as  she  mingled  with  the  star-studded  roster  of  600 
guests.  Whether  she  is  wearing  Galliano  or  Dior  or  the  Lebanese 
designer  Elie  Saab,  as  on  that  particular  evening,  she  is  always  the 
most  beautiful  woman  in  a  crowd. 

But  while  such  forays  raise  money  as  well  as  the  queen's  inter- 
national profile,  they  can  cause  touchy  political  problems  back  in 
the  Third  World,  where  a  Bedouin  tent  can  seem  centuries  as  well 
as  thousands  of  miles  from  a  champagne  reception  at  Versailles. 


of  money  to  Queen  Noor  and  their  four  children  while  slight' 
ing  his  other  offspring  by  different  wives.  "The  inheritance  wa>. 
a  big,  big  issue,"  says  another  royal  confidant. 

An  even  bigger  one  is  the  question  of  who  will  follow  Ab 
dullah  on  the  throne.  When  King  Hussein  chose  Abdul 
lah  as  his  successor,  Hamzah,  his  older  son  with  Queei 
Noor,  became  the  crown  prince.  He  is  therefore  next  in  line  fo 
the  throne.  The  Jordanian  constitution,  however,  designates  tti 
king's  eldest  son  as  his  heir. 

The  children  of  Rania  and  Abdullah  are  still  young— Princi 
Hussein  is  nine.  Princess  Iman  is  almost  seven,  and  little  Salmain 
turning  three— and  the  queen  is  fiercely  protective  of  their  ability  t , 
enjoy  a  normal  childhood.  Hussein  hasn't  even  been  told  that  h  | 
might  one  day  become  king.  "It's  a  taboo  subject,"  Queen  Rani 
says.  "That's  a  subject  I  don't  intend  to  talk  to  him  about.  It's  m 
fair  to  him,  and  it's  damaging  for  a  child  to  grow  up  thinking  lil 
that.  I  tell  him,  'If  you  want  to  succeed  in  life,  you  have  to  worj 
you  have  to  prove  yourself,  you  have  to  treat  people  the  right  waj 
My  husband  is  the  best  example  of  someone  who  grew  up  n< 
thinking  he  was  going  to  be  king,  and  it  made  him  a  real  person, 
human  being  people  can  easily  relate  to.  He  grew  up  making  re 
friends,  having  real  relationships,  experiencing  what  it  was  like  ge 
ting  summer  jobs,  what  it's  like  to  get  into  fights,  what  it's  like 
share  a  room  in  boarding  school.  If  you  grow  up  sheltered,  yc 
pay  a  price.  And  there's  nothing  right  now  that  makes  me  thir 
my  son  will  be  king.  We  have  a  crown  prince,  and  that's  that." 

Most  Jordanians  nonetheless  expect  that  King  Abdullah  w 
eventually  bypass  his  half-brother  Hamzah  in  favor  of  his  own  so 
"Everyone  wants  what's  best  for  their  children,  and  Rania  is  n 
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what  would  have  been  best  for  Noor's  children,"  ob- 
serves one  Middle  East  expert  in  the  United  States. 

Queen  Noor's  children  are  far  less  visible  in  Jor- 
dan than  they  used  to  be,  and  Noor  herself  "has 
almost  disappeared  from  the  local  scene,"  one  ob- 
server reports.  The  general  explana- 
tion is  that  Jordan  is  a  small  country, 
and  there  isn't  room  for  two  queens. 

"Queen  Noor  and  Queen  Rania 
are  very  similar,"  says  one  Arab  pro- 
fessional woman.  "They're  both  intel- 
ligent, both  ambitious,  both  media- 
sawy— and  both  want  international 
media  coverage.  Everyone  wants  to 
be  Princess  Diana,  and  they  saw  each  other  as 
competition.  Rania  is  more  powerful  than  Noor 
ever  was,  because  of  her  strong  position  with  her 
husband.  But  Rania  couldn't  have  achieved  what 
she  has  if  Queen  Noor  hadn't  gone  before.  It  was 
Queen  Noor  who  made  the  position  of  the  queen 
as  a  working  queen  and  partner." 

Both  queens  suffered  negative  reactions  as  a  re- 
sult. "The  criticism  about  Queen  Rania  is  that  she 
travels  too  much,  spends  money  on  expensive  things, 
gives  too  many  interviews  to  Western  media— these 
are  exactly  the  same  criticisms  that  were  made  of 
Queen  Noor,"  a  Jordanian  journalist  points  out. 


M 


any  women  view  the  eternal  carping  as 
sexist  and  hypocritical.  "This  is  a  society 
that  hasn't  got  used  yet  to  a  queen  taking 
too  much  of  the  spotlight  from  the  king,  but  Ab- 
dullah is  such  a  modern  guy  he  doesn't  mind  be- 
ing overshadowed  by  his  wife,"  says  Randa  Habib, 
the  director  of  Agence  France-Presse  in  Jordan. 
"Some  people  who  are  very  conservative  have 
mixed  feelings  when  they  see  the  queen  in  maga- 
zines abroad.  But  this  reputation  as  a  jet-setter 
comes  mostly  from  the  wealthy  jet-setters  them- 


Rania  is  more  powerful  than  Noor  ever  was But  Rania  couldrit 

have  achieved  what  she  has  if  Queen  Noor  hadn  t  gone  before 


selves.  The  rich  and  snobbish  part  of  Jordanian  society  can  guess 
what  kind  of  clothes  she  wears,  what  kind  of  jewelry.  It's  not  the 
common  people  who  see  that.  When  she  goes  to  visit  a  project  in 
a  rural  area,  she  is  wearing  simple  clothes.  Queen  Rania  is  a  very 
clever  queen,  and  she  is  something  the  people  should  be  proud  of. 
But  what  you  find  in  Arab  countries  trying  to  modernize  are  peo- 
ple who  have  not  decided  whether  they  want  a  Westernized  way 
of  life,  whether  they're  going  to  be  dragged  out  of  the  past.  They 
would  like  to  be  perceived  as  modern  countries  abroad,  but  at  the 
same  time  they  have  these  anxieties." 

At  times  this  gives  local  life  a  somewhat  schizoid  quality;  in 
Jordan's  tribal  areas  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  man  talking 
on  his  cell  phone  while  riding  a  camel,  or  a  Bedouin  tent  with 
a  satellite-TV  dish  and  a  Mercedes  parked  outside.  Many  Arabs 
feel  that  such  tensions  are  precisely  why  the  progressive  views 
of  Jordan's  rulers  are  so  important. 

"I  sometimes  feel  the  king  and  queen  are  far  ahead  of  the 
rest  of  us,"  says  Maha  Khatib,  director  of  the  Jordan  River 
Foundation.  "They  are  more  visionary,  and  we're  trying  to 
follow  the  path.  Things  are  not  easy  to  change.  You  have  to 


change  mind-sets,  and  all  kinds  of  archaic  systems  that  donl 
fit  anymore.  But  they  see  what  should  be  done  in  the  coming 
years.  They  can  see  the  Jordan  of  2020." 

Whatever  the  resistance,  the  potential  influence  of  Queen  R* 
nia— who  is  currently  the  president  of  the  Arab  Women's  SunA 
mit— can  scarcely  be  overestimated.  With  more  than  a  billion  Mui 
lims  worldwide  and  the  status  of  women  one  of  the  most  press: 
challenges  facing  Islam,  Queen  Rania  represents  not  only  a  bridj 
between  the  Islamic  world  and  the  West  but  also  an  educated,  em 
powered  female  leader  capable  of  facilitating  enormous  progres 
for  Third  World  women.  "She  understands  that  she  can  be  a  rol 
model  for  Arab  women,"  says  Dr.  Fawaz  Zu'bi,  Jordan's  minister 
of  information  and  communications  technology.  "She  understand* 
the  nuances  of  our  culture  and  also  understands  the  Westeri 
world.  She  does  not  mind  taking  on  the  tough  issues,  and  she  un 
derstands  what  needs  to  be  done.  She  is  still  in  the  very  beginninj 
of  this  process,  and  there  is  big  potential  there." 

Representative  Kirk  concurs.  "She's  very  young,  and  she  clearl 
has  a  lot  of  room  to  grow,"  he  says.  "But  this  is  the  big  leagues 
and  she's  playing  a  perfect  game."  □ 
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AN  EXILE  COMES  HOME 

Surrounded  by  fellow 

citizens,  Princess  Elizabeth 

of  Yugoslavia,  67,  was 

photographed  in  Belgrade 

on  May  27,  2003. 
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PRINCESS  ELIZABETH  OF  YUGOSLAVIA 


Because,  having  watched  her  nation— the  former  Yu- 
goslavia-splinter in  the  turmoil  of  war  in  the  Bal- 
kans, she  worked  to  bring  international  aid  to  a  coun- 
try ravaged  by  years  of  Communism  and  conflict. 
because  this  member  of  a  once  reigning  royal  fami- 
ly, a  descendant  of  Catherine  the  Great  and  second  cousin  of 
Britain's  Prince  Charles,  was  exiled  at  age  four,  witnessed  the 
exile  of  her  father  (the  late  Prince  Paul  of  Yugoslavia),  and  de- 
voted decades  to  clearing  his  name,  because  in  1990  she  took 
the  Orthodox  bishop  of  Sava,  the  Mufti  of  Belgrade,  and  the 
minister  of  Yugoslav  religious  affairs  to  a  meeting  with  the  likes 
of  Mikhail  Gorbachev,  the  Dalai  Lama,  and  Mother  Teresa,  be- 
cause that  year  she  set  up  the  apolitical,  not-for-profit  Princess 


Elizabeth  Foundation,  which  delivered  medical  supplies  and  fc 
to  refugee  camps,  because  in  1998  she  flew  a  surgical  te 
to  Belgrade  to  operate  on  18  Serb  children  with  heart  defe 
because  she  has  consistently  spoken  out  against  ethnic  hat 
and  helped  empower  Serb  women,  exhorting  soldiers'  mot? 
to  ride  in  buses  to  battlefields  to  stop  government  attacks  du.' 
the  civil  war.  because  she  raises  funds  for  the  arts  in  her  bi 
place,  insisting  that  if  she  can  return  to  one  person  "the  sr 
and  the  belief  in  life  that  existed  before  World  War  II,  t 
would  be  an  accomplishment."  because,  while  thrice  man 
and  the  mother  of  actress  Catherine  Oxenberg,  she  is  refresh 
ly  modest  and  unmaterialistic,  now  living  in  a  rented  apartn 
back  in  Belgrade.  — sarajane  ho 
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SMILING  THROUGH 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  o 
Windsor  in  the  early  yeo 
of  their  marriage,  when 
favorite  pets  were  cairn 
terriers — later  replaced 
anently  by  pugs. 


'*** 


The  Oddest  Couple 

With  January's  revelation  that  Wallis  Simpson,  who  cost  Edward  VIII 

the  throne,  may  already  have  cheated  on  him  before  his  abdication,  a  hornet's  nest  of 

rumors  about  the  couple's  sexuality  took  on  new  significance.  From  all  the 

evidence,  it  appears  that  the  Duchess  of  Windsor  lost  the  gamble  of  a  lifetime 


There  are  two  film  clips  of 
the  abdication  which  are 
still  haunting  to  watch  for 
the  drama  of  that  world- 
gripping  crisis.  The  first  is 
of  the  Duke  of  Windsor,  re- 
cently demoted  from  King  Edward  VIII, 
with  Wallis  on  the  day  of  their  wedding. 
Their  entourage  consists  of  a  few  loyal  cour- 
tiers but  no  members  of  his  family.  The 
couple  stands  almost  motionless  for  some 
minutes  so  that  one  of  the  guests,  seem- 
ingly inept  with  a  camera,  can  take  a  snap. 
They  look  vulnerable,  pathetic,  and  cheer- 
ful. The  Duke  now  possesses  what  he  lost 
his  crown  for,  a  picture  of  his  marriage  to 
''the  woman  I  love,"  the  square-jawed,  un- 
prepossessing, twice-divorced  Wallis  Simp- 


BY  JAMES  FOX 

son.  It's  a  Shakespearean  moment  of  royal 
exile,  aptly  taking  place  on  French  soil.  It 
powerfully  communicates  what  the  ex-King 
hasn't  yet  taken  in,  and  will  never  get  used 
to:  the  fact  that  he  has  been  stripped  of 
everything— rank,  titles,  uniforms,  friends, 
the  huge  prestige  of  being  ruler  of  an  em- 
pire, and  his  family.  The  King,  his  brother, 
will,  to  his  amazement,  soon  threaten  to  cut 
off  his  allowance  if  he  returns  to  England 
without  an  invitation. 

The  second  clip  is  a  newsreel  of  his 
brother  and  successor,  George  VI,  stand- 
ing outdoors  at  a  microphone  on  a  grimy 
wet  day  in  England,  addressing  the  nation 
and  wrestling  with  his  stammer  in  agoniz- 
ing silences.  As  with  any  stammerer,  those 
around  him  wait  paralyzed  as  he  teeters  on 
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the  brink  of  what  must  seem  to  him 
humiliation  and  failure.  Even  now  the  inn 
age  is  almost  unbearable  to  watch. 

The  shy,  insecure  George  VI  was 
lucky  replacement  for  his  frivolous,  Na 
admiring  brother,  and  Elizabeth,  his  Queen 
would  become  a  transcendentally  populai 
figure,  a  symbol  of  wartime  resistance,  whc 
would  drift  toward  her  hundredth  year  ai  i 
the  Queen  Mother  billowing  in  lilac  an(| 
mint  green  with  her  winning  brand  of  "gra ' 
cious  insincerity."  But  she  always  hated  am 
resented  Wallis,  the  cause  of  it  all,  for,  a 
she  wrote  to  Kenneth  Rose  (biographer  ol 
among  others,  King  George  V)  only  tw 
years  ago,  "the  tremendous  burden  tha 
was  to  descend  on  my  husband's  shou 
ders."  She  blamed  her  for  his  prematur 
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LADY  IN  WAITING 

Wallis  Simpson  aboard 

•»»  Nah/in  in  1936. 

coverage  of  her 
iterranean  cruise 
King  Edward 

made  their  involvement 

public. 


I  think  she  thought  she  would  be  Queen. 
I  think  she  did  love  him  in  her  own  way. 


death,  through  stress,  in  1952.  She  was  in- 
censed at  the  idea  of  the  Windsors'  trying 
to  negotiate  conditions  at  the  time  of  his 
abdication.  From  the  start,  according  to 
Rose,  she  considered  Wallis  "the  lowest  of 
the  low,  a  thoroughly  immoral  woman."  It 
was  in  deference  to  the  Queen  Mother 
that  the  government  papers  concerning  the 
abdication  were  not  made  public  until  af- 
ter her  death  last  year.  Their  release  in  Jan- 
uary added  some  spicy  footnotes  to  the 
vendetta  the  royals  waged  against  the  Wind- 
sors, whom  they  actively  wanted  to  pun- 
ish. The  papers  show  conclusively  that  the 
Queen  Mother,  along  with  her  mother-in- 
law.  Queen  Mary,  was  the  prime  mover  in 
making  sure  that  the  Windsors  never  re- 
turned to  England  and  that  Wallis  was  nev- 
er given  the  title  Her  Royal  Highness,  for 
which  the  Windsors  bitterly  maneuvered. 
Wallis  may  well  have  regretted  the  day  in 
1935  at  Fort  Belvedere,  the  King's  country 
retreat,  when  the  Queen  Mother,  still  the 
Duchess  of  York,  walked  in  while  Wallis 
was  doing  her  "amusing"  imitation  of  "the 
Dowdy  Duchess,"  as  she  called  her.  The 
Queen  Mother,  a  good  mimic  herself,  re- 
turned the  favor  over  the  years,  armed  with 
even  better  comic  material. 

The  sensational  revelation  in  these 
documents  would  have  confirmed 
for  the  Queen  Mother  everything  she 
thought  about  Wallis.  The  Special  Branch 
of  the  police  discovered  in  July  1935  that 


she  had  a  "secret  lover"  while  her  affair 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  accelerating, 
when  "as  a  topic  she  has  become  a  ma- 
nia," as  Cecil  Beaton  recorded,  and  when 
she  was  still  living  in  an  apartment  in  Bry- 
anston  Court  with  her  second  husband, 
Ernest  Simpson.  The  leaking  of  this  to  a 
few  courtiers— let  alone  showing  it  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales— might  have  changed  the 
course  of  history.  At  least  it  would  have 
raised  the  level  of  scandal,  which  may  ex- 
plain why  it  was  kept  secret. 

Two  documents  marked  "Secret"  are 
signed  by  Albert  Canning,  who  became 
head  of  the  Special  Branch  the  following 
year.  The  first,  dated  June  25,  says.  "The 
identity  of  Mrs.  Simpson's  secret  lover 
has  not  yet  been  ascertained."  The  sec- 
ond, dated  July  3.  begins,  "The  identity 
of  Mrs.  Simpson's  secret  lover  has  now 
been  definitely  ascertained.  He  is  Guy 
Marcus  Trundle,  now  living  at  18  Bruton 
Street."  Trundle,  it  continues,  "is  described 
as  a  very  charming  adventurer,  very  good 
looking,  well  bred  and  an  excellent  dancer. 
He  is  said  to  boast  that  every  woman 
falls  for  him.  He  meets  Mrs.  Simpson 
quite  openly  at  informal  social  gather- 
ings as  a  personal  friend,  but  secret  meet- 
ings are  made  by  appointment  when  inti- 
mate relations  take  place."  Trundle,  it 
says,  "receives  money  from  Mrs.  Simp- 
son as  well  as  expensive  presents.  He  has 
admitted  this Trundle  is  a  motor  engi- 
neer and  salesman  and  is  said  to  be  em- 


ployed by  the  Ford  Motor  Compan 
Who  was  Guy  Trundle?  He  was 
and  his  father  was  a  clergyman.  His  mc 
er  came  from  a  landowning  family 
South  Wales,  so  Trundle  was  a  mem 
of  the  upper  middle  class.  He  was  a 
lot  in  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  in  Wc 
War  I.  He  was  married,  in  1932,  to  N 
osine  Cary-Barnard,  known  as  Mel 
the  daughter  of  a  retired  general  in 
Tank  Corps. 

Trundle  would  have  been  104  years 
this  year.  I  could  find  only  one  of 
friends,  Val  Bailey,  a  retired  navy  capt 
aged  83  and  living  in  Dorset.  He  ki> 
Guy  Trundle  from  1939,  when  Trun 
began  an  affair  with  Bail 
mother,  until  he  died  19  yt 
later,  in  1958,  still  faithfu 
her.  Despite  the  differenc 
ages,  Bailey  said,  "he  w& 
very,  very  great  friend.  I  sa 
lot  of  him  and  knew  a  g] 
deal  about  him." 

Captain  Bailey  said 
couldn't  recognize  Trur 
from  the  police  report,  particularly 
bragging  about  his  attractiveness  to  w 
en.  He  was  amazed  by  that,  he  said.: 
told  me  he  had  been  called  by  a  radio 
tion:  "And  I  said,  'Come  on,  you've  got 
wrong  chap.  It's  quite  the  wrong  ch? 
ter.  He  wasn't  like  that  shit  Hewitt  [| 
cess  Diana's  tell-all  boyfriend,  James  ■ 
witt].'  And  the  chap  said,  'You  said  itii 
We're  live  on  air."  " 

Bailey  saw  much  of  his  friend  du 
World  War  II,  when  Trundle  was 
drafted  into  the  air  force  and  Bailey 
in  the  Fleet  Air  Arm.  "We  met  up  f 
frequently  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria, 
we  used  to  chew  the  night  away  in 
ous  nightclubs  and  also  in  London 
on,  and  never  did  the  question  of  the  D 
ess  of  Windsor  come  up.  I  just  can 
believe  that,  if  he  was  having  it  off ! 
the  dear  pre-Duchess,  I  wouldn't 
got  an  inkling  over  19  years,  and  I  r 
did."  After  the  war  they  spent  week 
together,  he  said,  with  people  who  1 
the  Windsors  well.  If  Trundle  had  me 
"as  a  personal  friend,"  Bailey  feels,  it  v    I 
have  come  out. 


•o 


ne  thing,  for  God's  sake,  con 
Val  Bailey  implored  me.  "It 
said,  in  rather  offensive  terms, 
he  was  a  motorcar  salesman.  He  was 
motorcar  salesman.  His  father  was  a  c 
at  York  or  something,  a  highly  respec 
chap,  and  Guy  was  married  to  a  h 
respectable  lady— she  played  fast  and  1 
but  she  was  respectable.  Guy  cam< 
of  the  Flying  Corps  and,  like  millio 
others,  hadn't  got  any  money  and  h 
got  a  job.  But  Guy  was  a  good  mei 
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SCANDAL 


ic,  and  he  got  a  job  in  a  garage  some- 
where, no  doubt  from  a  friend  of  his.  One 
day  he  was  actually  underneath  a  motor- 
car on  one  of  those  wheely  things,  and— 
he  told  me  this— he  pushed  it  out  and  this 
chap  he  knew  said,  'Good  God,  man! 
What  are  you  doing  there?'  And  he  said, 
"This  is  my  job.'  And  he  said,  'You  cant  do 
that.  Come  with  me."'  The  story  ends  with 
Guy  being  made  an  executive  at  G.E.C. 
(the  General  Electric  Company),  "looking 
after  street  lighting." 

Bailey  was  at  pains  to  point  out  that 
Trundle's  upbringing  and  class  ("parents 
and  nannies")  disqualified  him  from  being 


on  someone  like  Trundle?  If  the  basic  in- 
formation came  from  wiretaps,  it  would 
fall  into  place:  a  voice  was  overheard  talk- 
ing to  Mrs.  Simpson  and  had  been  iden- 
tified. It  is  now  known,  although  it  ap- 
pears in  no  biography  of  the  Windsors, 
that  Prime  Minister  Stanley  Baldwin  asked 
M.I. 5  to  tap  Mrs.  Simpson's  phone.  It  was 
a  highly  controversial  issue  within  M.I. 5 
at  the  time— revived  when  Princess  Di- 
ana's mobile  telephone  was  mysteriously 
intercepted  in  the  1990s— and  was  only  re- 
luctantly agreed  to.  Yet  the  Trundle  infor- 
mation was  coming  to  the  Special  Branch, 
which  didn't  share  information  with  M.I. 5. 


The  identity  of  Mrs.  Simpsons  secret  lover  has  now 
been  definitely  ascertained,"  the  document  began. 

I 


the  cad  and  gigolo  portrayed  in  the  report. 
As  for  taking  money,  said  Bailey,  "I  think 
he  would  have  had  the  same  view  as  me. 
We  were  still  of  the  school  where  under  no 
conditions  did  women  pay  any' bills,  ludi- 
crous though  it  may  have  been." 

Bailey's  wife  interrupted:  "Men  very  of- 
ten have  different  ideas  about  these  things. 
Guy  was  enormously  attractive,  good- 
looking,  stood  out  a  mile  in  any  company. 
He  may  well  have  been  the  best-looking 
boyfriend— if  he  was— the  Duchess  ever 
had,  and  he  was  quiet  and  gentle,  un- 
pushy.  As  far  as  women  were  concerned, 
he  was  absolutely  the  bee's  knees.  My  hus- 
band never  sees  it.  But  there  you  are." 

Given  Bailey's  evidence,  the  docu- 
ments seem  to  be  a  fanciful  inven- 
tion, based  on  hearsay.  To  whom 
did  Trundle  "admit"  I        tie  had  received 
money  from  Mrs.  Simpson?  Secret  sur- 
veillance files  are  notorio  sly  full  of  in- 
i  material.  But  to  pick  gratuitously 

CANITY     FAIR 


What  is  odd  is  the  lack  of  heading  or  ref- 
erence; it  was  an  informal  note  from 
Canning  to  the  police  commissioner,  not 
intended  for  circulation.  Much  of  the  Spe- 
cial Branch's  role  was  to  protect  the  royal 
family,  with  whom  it  was  on  close  terms, 
and  it  is  possible  that  the  request  came 
from  within  the  royal  family  itself,  by- 
passing the  government.  If  not,  it  would 
have  had  to  come  from  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, a  minister  in  Baldwin's  cabinet.  The 
author  Nigel  West,  a  leading  historian  of 
the  British  security  services,  says,  "This 
is  quite  a  step  for  the  Special  Branch  to 
take,  and  it's  pretty  shocking  that  this  ma- 


terial exists.  It's  not  the  role  of  the  Special 
Branch  to  delve  into  the  lives  of  private  in- 
dividuals who  haven't  committed  a  crime 
or  are  not  a  danger  to  the  state."  But  since 
it  was  an  explosive  piece  of  information 
and  would  have  to  be  handled  with  great 
sensitivity,  it's  unlikely  that  it  was  simply 
made  up.  "I  think  it  has  to  be  taken  very 
seriously,"  says  West.  "I  think  it  must  be 
true.  I  can't  imagine  the  head  of  the  Spe- 
cial Branch  putting  his  name  to  something 
like  this  that  contains  any  doubt  or  misin- 
formation." As  for  Wallis,  it  is  a  common- 
place that  she  wasn't  sexually  satisfied  by 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  She  did  require  ex- 
citement—and sex,  as  with 
the  albeit  homosexual  Jim- 
my Donahue  later  on.  She; 
had  had  affairs  with  straight 
men  such  as  the  diplomat 
Felipe  Espil  while  she  was 
married  to  her  first,  violently 
alcoholic  husband,  Win  Spen- 
cer. As  for  alibi  and  opportu- 
nity, Wallis  was  known  to  slip 
out  often  to  play  poker  until 
the  early  hours. 

Why  were  the  documents 
not  acted  on?  If  it  was  up  to 
Baldwin  to  act,  he  could  nev-, 
er  have  revealed  such  spying 
by  the  police,  or  used  it  U) 
manipulate  the  King.  One  col- 
umnist's theory  was  that  the) 
Trundle  file  might  have  sepa-r 
rated  the  Prince  of  Wales  fronT 
Mrs.  Simpson  and  robbed  the' 
courtiers  who  saw  him  as  a 
disastrous  future  king  of  z 
means  to  get  rid  of  him.  Ken 
neth  Rose  disagrees:  "Toe 
Machiavellian.  I  don't  thin! 
things  happen  like  that.  And  he  was  thi 
King,  or  the  future  King.  You  don't  plo- 
against  the  King." 

he  Trundle  story  will  barely  make  i 
onto  the  list  of  indelible  myths  abou 
the  Duchess  of  Windsor.  Philip  Ziej 
ler  summarized  them  in  1990  in  his  mas 
terly  official  biography  of  the  Duke:  "Sh';l 
was  illegitimate;  she  was  both  a  lesbia 
and  a  nymphomaniac;  she  was  a  spy  fo 
the  Nazis' and  probably  the  KGB;  she  wa 
[German  diplomat  Joachim  von]  Ribber 
trop's  mistress  and  had  a  child  by  Cour 
Ciano  (later  Mussolini's  son-in-law).  Sh 
learned  her  sexual  techniques  in  the  brotl  I 
els  of  Hong  Kong."  (This  referred  to  "th  I 
China  dossier"  on  Wallis,  reportedly  con  j 
missioned  by  Stanley  Baldwin  for  Georj  J 
V,  but  which  clearly  never  existed.)  Zie;  I 
ler  wisely  apologized  in  advance:  "It  seen  I 
ungenerous  to  the  reader  to  resort  to  estal 
lished  truth." 

Two  topics— Wallis's  "Chinese  trick"  ar  j 
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er  gender— are  invariably  the  first  items 
rought  up  when  her  name  is  mentioned. 
Tell  me,"  said  one  semi-royal  grandee, 
is  it  true  that  her  dressmaker  had  to  make 
pecial  modifications  to  hide  her  willy?" 
ilaldwin  said  in  1936  that  he  wouldn't  mind 
/Irs.  Simpson  "if  she  were  what  I  call  a 
espectable  whore."  But  already  her  rep- 
.tation  was  far  worse.  Lady  Cynthia  Col- 
ille,  having  consulted  an  eminent  psy- 
hologist,  imparted  to  Queen  Mary,  "She 
las  him  too  tight  in  her  grasp,  and  is  like 
vampire."  And  we  know  what  "grasp" 
neans.  Thus  did  the  Chinese  trick  reach 
he  ears  of  Queen  Mary.  No  wonder  Chips 
Thannon,  the  party  giver  and  diarist, 
vrote  that  she  hated  Wallis  "to  the  point 
)f  hysteria,"  so  much  that  her  skin  paled 
ind  she  lost  weight. 

As  for  Wallis's  gender,  the  new  docu- 
nents  show,  the  rumors  go  back  at  least 
o  her  childhood  in  Balti- 
nore.  From  there  an  anon- 
mous  letter,  among  the 
lasties  reaching  the  Spe- 
ial  Branch,  said  that  she 
vas  "well  known"  as  a  her- 
naphrodite  by  other  chil- 
dren because,  while  play- 
ng  "mothers  and  fathers," 
hey  saw  her  "deformed  sexual  organs." 
Another  mentioned  her  reproductive  de- 
formities, which  left  her  "nearly  male  and 
nearly  female,"  and  still  another  pointed 
out  that  her  sexual  organs  were  "knotted 
like  a  bunch  of  grapes."  Was  it  just  Wallis's 
looks  that  set  off  these  prurient  hate  let- 
ters? She  was,  she  told  Cecil  Beaton,  "very 
much  like  a  man  in  many  ways."  James 
Pope-Hennessy,  biographer  of  Queen 
Mary,  wondered,  after  spending  time  with 
the  Duchess,  whether  she  was  a  woman  at 
all.  Sheila,  Countess  of  Rochambeau,  who 
met  Wallis  when  she,  the  countess,  was  a 
child,  and  remained  friendly  with  her 
throughout  her  life,  says,  "Don't  forget,  she 
looked  very  masculine.  In  profile  she  was 
not  a  bosomed  feminine  thing.  There's  def- 
initely not  a  butch  but  a  masculine  side  to 
the  whole  body."  Even  her  lawyer,  Maitre 
Suzanne  Blum,  and  her  butler,  Georges 
Sanegre,  both  of  whom  knew  her  for  40 
years,  confided  to  the  historian  Michael 
Bloch,  biographer  of  the  Duke  and  Duch- 
ess, that,  as  he  put  it,  "there  was  some 
doubt  where  she  stood  in  the  genetic  order 
of  things,  and  also  that  relations  between 
them  didn't  include  intercourse."  Blum  even 
claimed  that  she  died  a  virgin.  And  Bloch 
produced  the  nearest  thing  there  was  to 
hard  evidence;  it  came  from  Dr.  John  Ran- 
dell,  an  expert  on  gender,  who  had  been 
sent  X-rays  of  Wallis  which  showed  a  case 
of  androgen-insensitivity  syndrome.  "She 
j  is  in  fact  a  man,"  he  told  Bloch.  Symptoms 
;  of  this  syndrome  include  the  development 


There  was  some  doubt  where  the 
Duchess  stood  in  the  genetic  order  of  things. 


of  masculine  musculature,  enlargement  of 
the  clitoris,  and  ah  irreversible  deepening 
of  the  voice.  Wallis's  voice,  according  to  the 
art  historian  John  Richardson,  was  contral- 
to, "like  old  rusty  gates  opening."  "That's 
ridiculous,"  says  her  longtime  doctor  Jean 
Thin.  "She  was  a  woman."  Well,  yes.  None 
of  this  precludes  the  Chinese  grasp.  It  de- 
pends on  the  case. 

Why  does  it  matter?  Because  the 
entire  story,  its  mystery,  centers 
on  the  sexuality  of  Wallis  and 
David.  What  did  he  see  in  her?  With  her 
governessy  hardness  and  staccato  voice, 
she  was  the  antithesis  of  the  alluring  siren. 
That  would  have  been  tragic,  but  accept- 
able. As  Diana  Mosley,  the  Duchess's  bi- 
ographer and  friend,  put  it,  "Nobody  can 
ever  quite  get  over  the  oddness  of  it,  real- 
ly." Some  profound  love  was  there,  and 
a  lasting  one— he  was  mesmerized  by  her 
for  40  years.  She  provoked  above  all, 
Ziegler  writes,  "a  profound  sexual  excite- 
ment" in  the  Prince.  "The  myth  is  of  a 
predatory  U.S.  adventuress  in  pursuit  of 
the  golden-haired  prince,"  says  Kenneth 
Rose.  "The  opposite  is  precisely  the  truth. 
He  was  very  much  the  predator." 

It  is  now  taken  for  granted  by  biogra- 


phers that  the  couple  couldn't,  or  didn't, 
have  conventional  intercourse.  His  former 
doctor  told  me,  "He  did  not  fulfill  all  the 
desires  of  a  woman.  I  think  he  was  a  lit- 
tle boy,  if  you  ask  me."  Certainly  the  Duke 
was  both  under-endowed  and  overexcit- 
able.  One  of  his  early  loves,  Freda  Dudley 
Ward,  said,  "He  made  himself  the  slave 
of  whomever  he  loved  and  became  totally 
dependent  on  her.  It  was  his  nature;  he  was 
a  masochist.  He  liked  being  humbled,  de- 
graded. He  begged  for  it!"  Even  in  the  early 
days  of  their  affair,  their  entourage  noticed 
how  Wallis  treated  him  with  contempt. 
"When  the  weekend  guests  at  Fort  Bel- 
vedere had  departed,  she  would  taunt  and 
berate  him  until  he  was  reduced  to  tears," 
wrote  Ziegler.  Freda  Dudley  Ward  said 
Wallis  knew  how  to  release  him  from  his 
inhibitions.  The  clue  may  lie  in  a  letter  he 
wrote  her  in  1920,  in  which  he  spoke  of  the 
"idiotic  self-consciousness  and  shyness" 
he  had  originally  felt  around  her.  "Per- 
haps it  was  only  natural  at  first  &  then  you 
know  how  I  was  brought  up  &  the  poor 
miserable  weak  little  baby  I  was  when  we 
met  over  2  years  ago." 

His  mother,  Queen  Mary,  the  last  royal 
to  believe  in  the  divine  right  of  kings,  nev- 
er intervened  in  the  callous  bullying  that 
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George  V  meted  out  to  his  son.  "Of  course, 
none  of  them  came  up  to  George  V  for  hor- 
rors," says  Diana  Mosley.  "There's  a  ghast- 
ly photograph  in  my  book  where  they're 
being  drilled  by  their  father  and  they're 
all  in  floods.  Oh,  I  mean,  too  awful." 

"Being  treated  as  a  little  boy,  given  or- 
ders, and  punished  when  naughty,"  Mi- 
chael Bloch  gathered  from  his  sources, 
were  to  the  Duke's  taste.  Nicky  Haslam, 
the  interior  decorator  and  columnist,  who 
knew  the  Windsors  in  the  1960s,  believes 
it  was  infantilism.  "I  mean  nappies."  he 
says.  "They  were  all  sexually  screwed  up  by 
Queen  Mary.  Potty  Gloucester  [the  Duke's 
brother]  liked  wearing  Queen  Mary's 
clothes,  though  he  wasn't  gay.  The  Duke 
was  certainly  gay.  I  know  that  for  a  fact. 


to  Cap  d'Ail  to  play  [the  card  game]  Okla- 
homa with  Winston  Churchill  who  is  stop- 
ping with  [the  press  lord]  Max  Beaverbrook. 
We  are  great  rivals  and  play  every  other 

night Not  being  able  to  move  capital  out 

of  England,  America  becomes  beyond  us. 
Such  a  messy  world  isn't  it  darling?" 

A  note  from  Sir  Horace  Wilson,  Bald- 
win's close  adviser,  soon  after  the  abdi- 
cation might  have  been  written  from 
the  Elizabethan  court  of  the  16th  century 
about  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  "It  is  clear 
to  me,"  he  said,  "that  it  is  [the  Duchess's] 
intention  not  only  to  come  back  here  but 
(aided  by  what  she  expects  to  be  a  gener- 
ous provision  from  public  funds)  to  set  up 
a  'court'  of  her  own— and  there  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt  to  do  her  best  to  make  things  un- 


ly I  think  she  thought  that  they  were 

going  to  be  given  a  job  in  England  and 
didn't  realize  that  feeling  was  so  strong 
that  he  couldn't  stay  in  England.  I  think 
she  had  her  first  enormous  shock  when 
they  were  sent  to  the  Bahamas.  But  I  think 
that  she  really  thought  it  was  going  to  be! 
much  more  glamorous  than  it  was.  I  don't 
think  she  thought  it  was  going  to  be  in 
exile  forever.  I  think  she  did  love  him  in  her 
own  way.  She  certainly  very  much  loved  | 
what  he  represented." 


S 


The  war,  the  Duke  said,  uwas  all  Ederis  fault. 
Together  of  course  with  Roosevelt  and  the  Jews. 
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Someone  told  me  who  slept  with  him  when 
he  was  Prince  David.  He  was  not  the  sort 
of  person  who  would  have  known  about 
calling  him  Prince  David." 

John  Richardson  was  invited  by  the 
Windsors  to  a  small  supper  at  the  Wal- 
dorf in  New  York  on  a  Sunday  night  in 
the  1960s.  There  were  calls  from  the  roy- 
als about  arrangements,  one  of  them  ear- 
ly that  morning,  when  Richardson  had  a 
friend  staying  with  him.  "This  guy  picks 
up  the  telephone,"  said  Richardson,  "and 
he  yells  at  me  in  the  shower.  'Some  faggot 
says  he's  the  Duke  of  Windsor.'  So  I  rush 
to  the  telephone  and  say,  'Yes,  sir,'  and 
the  Duke  says,  'Richardson,  I  think  you 
should  fire  your  man.'" 

Wallis,  as  the  recently  released  pa- 
pers show,  caused  real  political 
fear  in  the  government  despite  her 
incomprehension  of  what  was  happening. 
Shouting  in  a  bad  telephone  connection  for 
all  to  hear  as  she  escaped  to  France,  she 
begged  him  not  to  abdicate,  or  if  he  must, 
she  added,  "can't  you  remain  Emperor  of 
India  even  if  you  aren't  King  of  England?" 
There  was  near  panic  in  October  1937, 
the  files  show,  before  the  couple  made  their 
fatally  ill-judged  trip  to  Germany  and  had 
tea  with  Hitler.  That  trip,  according  to  Ken- 
neth Rose,  had  much  less  to  do  with  the 
Duke's  Nazi  sympathies,  though  there  was 
ample  evidence  of  them,  or  his  desire  to 
study  housing  conditions,  than  with  having 
Wallis  received  with  the  deference  paid  to 
a  queen  in  Europe.  Back  in  the  South  of 
France,  Wallis  didn't  mention  the  furor  to 
her  friend  the  socialite  Elsie  Mendl,  in  a  let- 
ter Nicky  Haslam  showed  me,  except  to  say 
that  the  trip  had  "impoverished"  them.  She 
"I  swam  this  a.m.  and  tonight  go 


comfortable  for  the  new 
occupant  of  the  Throne. 
It  must  not  be  assumed 
that  she  has  abandoned 
hope  of  becoming  Queen 
of  England.  It  is  known  that  she  has  lim- 
itless ambition,  including  a  desire  to  in- 
terfere in  politics." 

According  to  the  Countess  of  Rocham- 
beau,  whose  father,  Alastair  Mackintosh, 
was  one  of  the  Duke's  oldest  friends,  this 
may  not  have  been  too  wide  of  the  mark. 
T  think  she  thought  she  would  be  Queen 
of  England.  I  don't  think  she  thought  the 
country  would  be  so  passionate  about  the 
whole  thing.  I  don't  think  they  thought  it 
would  go  so  far.  I've  heard  this  all  my  life. 
I'd  known  Fruity  Metcalfe  [the  Duke's 
equerry]  from  my  childhood.  I  think  she 
was  extremely  ambitious.  I  think  [her]  aunt 
Bessie  [Merryman]  pushed  her  tremendous- 


BAD  COMPANY 

Although  the  Windsors  would 
be  forever  criticized  for  their  1937 
trip  to  Nazi  Germany,  where 
they  accepted  an  invitation  from 
Hitler  himself,  the  Duke  doubtless 
hoped  that  there  his  duchess 
would  be  received  as  a  queen. 


he  had  certainly  not  gauged  her  own 
unpopularity,  even  though  she  came 
up  against  what  the  biographer  Penel- 
ope Mortimer  wrote  of  as  "the  appalling 
manners  of  the  British  upper  classes"  wher 
a  courtier's  wife,  for  example,  re 
fused  to  shake  her  hand  at  Fort  Bel 
vedere,  dropping  her  handbag  at  th< 
crucial  moment.  "As  far  as  I  know, 
Mortimer  wrote  in  her  biography 
the  Queen  Mother,  "there  is  not  om 
incident  to  demonstrate  that  sb 
was  ever  guilty  of  the  incivility  sfo 
received  from  others."  They  dislike 
her  partly  because  she  was  Amej 
ican  and  therefore  vulgar,  or  cons 
mon.  "Her  commonness  and  he 
Becky  Sharpness  irritate,"  wrote  D 
ana  Cooper,  the  renowned  beaut 
and  wife  of  the  diplomat  Duff  Coi 
per.  Harold  Nicolson,  the  autho 
wrote  to  his  wife.  Vita  Sackville-We^ 
"Rich  vulgarity  like  that  of  Mr- 
Simpson  is  worse  than  poor  vulgai 
ty.  In  fact,  when  the  latter  descenc 
to  hop-picker  level,  it  is  not  vulga: 
ty  at  all."  He  wasn't  being  snobbisi 
he  said,  but  fastidious 
The  airbrushing  out 
the  Windsors,  so  sot 
after  the  amicable  ai 
weepy  family  scenes 
his  departure,  was  sw 
and  implacable.  Blan 
less  courtiers  who  h 
served  the  Duke  we 
fired.  Anyone  in  socii 
who  had  taken  them  up  was  blacklist* 
"The  Ladies  Colefax  and  Cunard  /  TooK 
very,  very  hard,"  went  an  anonymous  rhyr 
The  new  papers  show  that  the  King  wr 
to  Neville  Chamberlain,  then  prime  minis 
in  December  1938,  "I  think  you  know  t 
neither  the  Queen  nor  Queen  Mary  h. 
any  desire  to  meet  the  Duchess  of  Wind 
and  therefore  any  visit  made  for  the  p 
pose  of  introducing  her  to  members  of 
Royal  Family  obviously  becomes  impossi 
I  have  heard  from  all  sides  that  there 
strong  feeling  amongst  all  classes  that 
brother  should  not  return  here  even  ft  I 
short  visit  with  the  Duchess  of  Windso 
When  the  Duke  heard  that  his  brol 
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juld  cut  the  Duke's  allowance 

£21,000  ($103,000)  if  he  did 
,  he  complained  bitterly  that 
was  "unfair  and  intolerable." 
e  wrote  that  he  had  "never  in- 
nded  to  renounce  my  native 
rid— or  my  right  to  return  to 
-for  all  time."  The  King  wrote  back, 
rhe  continuation  of  this  voluntary  al- 
wance  must  depend  on  your  not  return- 
g  to  this  country  without  my  approval." 

"The  finality  with  which  David  . . .  disap- 
:ared  out  of  thoughts  and  even  memo- 
is  was  shocking,"  wrote  Lady  Iris  Mount- 
itten,  great-granddaughter  of  Queen  Vic- 
ria.  "I  think  this  was  the  emotion  that 
locked  me  most  in  those  around  me, 
ey  did  not,  would  not,  could  not  bring 
emselves  to  begin  to  understand  or  think 
ith  compassion.  It  brought  home  to  me 
sense  that  I  had  always  had  that  my 
mily  was  not  motivated  by  love  or  hu- 
an  emotions." 

rhe  longest  royal  sulk  in  history  was 
the  Duke's  over  the  refusal  of  his 
family  to  grant  Wallis  the  title  Her 
Dyal  Highness.  It  lasted  all  his  life.  There 
as  no  legal  or  constitutional  basis  for  re- 
sing  her  the  title;  it  should  have  come 
itomatically  with  marriage  to  the  Duke. 
f  bringing  it  up,  the  Duke  lost  his  hand, 
ad  he  assumed  the  title  was  hers  and  said 
rthing,  it  would  have  been  almost  impos- 
sle  for  the  King  to  remove  it.  The  royal 
wyers  simply  judged  that  they  could 
dge  it  after  King  George  VI  had  said  to 
aldwin,  "I  and  my  family  and  Queen 
lary  all  feel  that  it  would  be  a  great  mis- 
ke  to  acknowledge  Mrs.  Simpson  as  a 
litable  person  to  become  Royal.  The 
[onarchy  has  been  degraded  quite  enough 
ready."  Wallis  thought  the  "extra  chic"  of 
e  title  would  be  "the  only  thing  to  bring 
e  back  in  the  eyes  of  the  world." 
Nicky  Haslam  becomes  incensed  on  this 
after.  He  raises  his  voice  in  the  restaurant 
here  we  are  dining  and  almost  bangs  the 
ble.  "He  is  H.R.H.  Prince  Edward,  Duke 
f  Windsor.  She  is  H.R.H.  Princess  Ed- 
ard.  Full  stop!  Duchess  of  Windsor." 
As  late  as  1949,  Queen  Mary  wrote  to 
le  King,  after  yet  another  request,  "I  can- 
3t  tell  you  how  grieved  I  am  at  your  broth- 
'  being  so  tiresome  about  the  HRH.  Giv- 
ig  her  this  title  would  be  fatal,  and  after 
1  these  years  I  fear  lest  people  think  that 
e  condoned  this  dreadful  marriage  which 
as  been  such  a  blow  to  us  all  in  every 
ay."  When  Queen  Mary  died  in  1953,  the 
»uke  wrote  to  Wallis  from  England,  "My 
idness  was  mixed  with  incredulity  that  any 
lother  could  have  been  so  hard  and  cruel 
wards  her  eldest  son  for  so  many  years 
nd  yet  so  demanding  at  the  end  without 
Renting  a  scrap.  I'm  afraid  the  fluids  in 


JET  SET 

Exiled  forever  from  England 
in  1936,  the  Windsors 
spent  the  rest  of  their  lives 
as  social  globe-trotters. 
Here  they  are  on  vacation 
in  Portofino,  Italy,  in  1951. 
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"I  did  a  bloody  good  job  for  my  country 

and  all  I  got  was  a  kick  in  the  ass. 


her  veins  have  always  been  as  icy  cold  as 
they  now  are  in  death."  He  also  wrote  about 
the  remaining  royals:  "What  a  smug  stink- 
ing lot  my  relations  are  and  you've  never 
seen  such  a  seedy  worn-out  bunch  of  old 
hags  most  of  them  have  become." 

For  compensation,  the  Duchess  would 
outshine  the  world  in  the  perfection  of  her 
clothes,  her  houses,  her  food,  and  the 
glamour  and  cachet  she  gave  the  Duke. 
Status  was  the  eternally  touchy  subject.  It 
lay  behind  her  drive  to  be  the  perennially 
best-dressed  woman  in  the  world  and  to 
dominate  cafe  society,  even  if  that  came  to 
include  a  dodgy  collection  of  providers 
and  hangers-on  in  Palm  Beach,  Biarritz, 
and  Monte  Carlo.  It  worked,  certainly,  as 
revenge.  "I  was  grieved  that  Leopold  of 
the  Belgians  and  his  wife  saw  quite  a  lot 
of  her  in  the  South  of  France  lately,"  wrote 
Queen  Mary  to  George  VI  in  1949,  "but 
she  is  so  pushing  and  she  leaves  no  stone 
unturned  to  remain  a  thorn  in  our  sides 
and  advertise  herself  whenever  she  can. . . . 
With  2  husbands  living  still  I  can't  think 
how  D  can  be  so  tactless." 

In  private  their  exile  was  dominated  by 
fretting  and  complaining,  about  mon- 
ey and  allowances  as  much  as  status, 
despite  the  £800,000  ($4  million)  that  he 
took  with  him  from  the  revenues  of  the 
Duchy  of  Cornwall.  The  sulk  was  still  going 
on  in  1958,  when  James  Pope-Hennessy  vis- 
ited the  Windsors  at  their  house  in  Le 
Moulin-des-Tuileries,  outside  Paris,  while 
writing  his  biography  of  Queen  Mary. 
Pope-Hennessy,  whose  portrait  of  the  cou- 


ple has  much  affection  and  compassion, 
nevertheless  described  Wallis  as  "one  of  the 

very  oddest  women  I  have  ever  seen I 

should  say  she  was  on  the  whole  a  stupid 
woman,  with  a  small  petty  brain,  immense 
goodwill  (une  femme  de  bonne  volonte) 
and  a  stern  power  of  concentration."  He 
described  "the  great  giglamp  smile,  the 
wide,  wide  open  eyes,  which  are  so  very 
large  and  pale  and  veined,  the  painted  lips 
and  the  cannibal  teeth,"  adding,  "There  is 
one  further  facial  contortion,  reserved  for 
speaking  of  the  Queen  Mother,  which  is 
very  unpleasant  to  behold  and  seemed  to 
me  akin  to  frenzy." 

A  brittle  lack  of  humor  is  illustrated  by 
another  episode  on  that  same  visit.  One  of 
the  classic  souvenirs  of  the  Windsor  epic 
was  a  calypso  sung  by  Harry  Belafonte, 
recorded  the  previous  year,  1957:  "It  was 
love;  love  alone  /  Caused  King  Edward  to 
leave  his  throne."  Wallis  put  it  on  the  gramo- 
phone. The  "Dook"  started  "jigging  vague- 
ly" to  it.  "I'm  going  to  call  our  lawyers 
Monday  about  it,"  said  Wallis.  "/  think  it's 
libelous."  Pope-Hennessy  wrote,  '"I  don't 
quite  see  where  the  libel  would  reside, 
Duchess,'  I  volunteered.  'Shouldn't  you 
ignore  it?  You  can't  now  say  it  wasn't  love, 
so  to  speak.'  'You're  right  there  but  I  think 
it  just  so  undignified.  And  so  offensive  to  the 
Monarchy,'  with  dark  emphasis  . . .  'I'm  go- 
ing to  call  our  lawyers  all  the  same.'" 

Their  world  took  on  aspects  of  Alice 
in  Wonderland.  Even  the  Duchess's  hair- 
style—the double  loaf  perched  on  her 
head— began  to  resemble  that  of  the  Ugly 
Duchess  in  the  Tenniel  illustrations.  The 
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Duke  would  circle  the  table  play- 
ing bagpipes  after  dinner,  and 
sometimes  fly  into  the  Windsor 
rage,  as  he  once  did  when  the  ac- 
tor Alec  Guinness  took  him  whis- 
key in  a  large  glass,  having  been 
unable  to  find  the  small  one  re- 
quested. Guinness  wrote  in  his 
diary,  "He  went  scarlet  and  ex- 
ploded ...  'I  said  a  small  glass!' 
he  screamed  at  me.  'A  small  glass, 
a  small  glass,  a  small  glass!  You 
fool!  I  told  you  a  small  glass. 
You  fool!'"  Guinness  was  won 
over  by  the  end  of  the  evening 
by  the  Duke's  apology  and  his 
charming  smile.  He  would  shout 
at  his  French  gardeners  in  Ger- 
man. He  would  conduct  music 
at  the  drop  of  a  hat.  At  a  party 
given  by  Estee  Lauder  in  New 
York  in  the  1960s,  a  guest  re- 
members, the  Duke  conducted 
the  Tyrolean  band  in  his  favorite 
song,  "Ich  Weiss  auf  der  Weiden 
ein  KJeines  Hotel,"  returned  to 
his  table  after  a  few  drinks,  and 
addressed  the  wives  of  the  Seventh  Av- 
enue clothing  manufacturers  in  German. 
When  one  said,  "Duke,  I  don't  understand 
a  word  you're  saying,"  he  told  them,  "Das 
ist  meine  Muttersprache"  (That  is  my  moth- 
er tongue). 

They  had  spectacularly  few  interests. 
When  pressed,  a  friend  of  Wallis's 
came  up  with  her  "gossip  . . .  and 
marvelous  housekeeping."  Wallis  herself 
said  her  talent  was  "getting  people  to  talk." 
John  Richardson  says  of  her,  "She  was  a 
society  rattle,  straight  out  of  Thackeray, 
in  a  way.  She  must  have  been  like  one  of 
those  Regency  ladies  around  George  IV, 
prattling  away  in  this  hideous  voice.  Fun- 
ny. A  marvelous  maitresse  de  maison.  The 
food  was  superb,  and  she  got  it  right— it 
wasn't  too  overdone.  The  place  always 
looked  very  attractive— wonderful  flowers 
and  modern  American  touches.  You  could 
be  sure  that  cocktails  were  superb.  But  the 
conversation  was  idiotic." 

Nicky  Haslam  says,  "The  first  time  I 
met  her  was  in  the  Colony  [the  New  York 
social  club].  She  had  a  bounce  in  her  walk. 
She  was  lively  but  tiny.  She  sat  down  and 
said,  'Hi,  I'm  Wallis,'  no  bullshit  at  all,  and 
this  made  you  love  her,  and  people  did 
love  her.  She  was  so  nice  to  me,  such  fun, 
so  encouraging  and  the  great  word  'sassy' 
and  fun  to  be  with." 

The  word  "vacuous,"  applied  to  the 
Duchess  then,  has  since  lost  its  currency 
in  celebrity  culture.  She  possessed  glam- 
our and  style  of  a  kind  that  Diana  Vree- 
iand  thought  revolutionized  taste  and 
!  i  ishion  in  that  period.  "Diana 


The  Duke  was  certainly  gay.  Someone  told  me 
who  slept  with  him  when  he  was  Prince  Davi 


adored  the  Duchess,"  says  Haslam.  "It 
was  more  than  just  taste.  She  found  her 
fascinating— real  and  natural  and  refresh- 
ing. She  was  certainly  not  a  beauty,  but 
she  managed  to  make  it  look  amazing." 
The  Countess  of  Rochambeau  recalls,  "I 
worked  for  American  Vogue  for  23  years 
for  Diana  Vreeland,  so  I've  gone  through 
all  that,  and  really  the  Duchess  wasn't 
wrong  on  much.  She  was  always  thee  a 
c/uatre  epingles.  [pulled  together  with  four 
pins],  always  so  tidy  and  so  right  and  so 
wonderful.  Every  detail  was  perfect." 

For  this  she  spent  a  fortune  on  clothes, 
and  by  preference  tried  not  to  pay  for  them 
-something  now  commonplace  among 
celebrities.  Balenciaga  eventually  demand- 
ed cash  on  the  spot  and  dispatched  Un- 
garo,  who  was  then  his  assistant,  to  collect 
a  check  for  each  box  and  do  the  fittings. 
For  this  insult,  the  Duchess  wouldn't  speak 
to  Ungaro.  She  merely  pointed  to  the  seams 
in  silence. 

Diana  Mosley  believes  that  only  peo- 
ple who  hadn't  met  the  Duke  and 
Duchess  were  horrible  about  them. 
The  Countess  of  Rochambeau's  memo- 
ries of  the  Duchess  date  back  to  the  Ba- 
hamas, where  the  Duke  was  governor  dur- 
ing the  war.  The  countess's  father,  Ali  Mac- 
kintosh, had  followed  the  Duke  from  Paris. 
"At  that  time,  when  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
world  were  upon  her,  when  she  was  the 
glamorous  liked  or  disliked  person,  she 
didn't  need  to  bother  to  do  what  she  did," 
says  the  Countess  of  Rochambeau.  "Our 
mother  was  left  in  France.  The  Duchess 
bothered  to  give  my  sister  and  me  parties 


on  our  birthdays  for  four  years.  When  they 
used  to  go  on  picnics  on  Sundays  to  the 
beaches,  she  would  say  to  my  father,  'Bring 
the  girls  along.'  She  could  not  have  been 
kinder  to  us.  I  feel  all  of  those  things  have- 
disappeared,  and  people  can  only  think 
of  bloody  things  to  say  about  her." 

The  countess  remembers  Wallis  coming 
to  her  wedding  at  Le  Pavilion  Colombe, 
Edith  Wharton's  old  house,  which  her 
mother  had  bought  in  1937.  "She  was 
wearing  one  of  her  blue  dresses,"  she  said, 
"Wallis  blue  in  crepe  de  Chine.  She  had  a 
large  hat."  At  the  dinner,  the  Duke  was  put 
on  the  left  of  Liliane  de  Rothschild.  "The! 
Duke  spilled  his  cup  of  coffee  on  Liliane's 
dress,  and  he  was  very  apologetic,  andi 
then,  sort  of  nervously  thinking  how  to  fil 
in  this  ghastly  gap,  he  turned  to  her  anc 
said,  'Tell  me,  my  dear  Madame  de  Roth 
schild,  which  one  of  the  Rothschild  men  i; 
having  an  affair  presently  with   Pamel; 
Churchill?'  Liliane  turned  to  the  Duke  am 
said,  'This  is  worse  than  the  coffee!  It's  m  j 
husband.'  It  was  absolutely  ghastly.  He  gc 
up  and  said,  'Wallis,  Wallis!'  'What  isiJ 
David?'  Halfway  across  the  room,  he  saic  1 
'I've  done  it  again,  I've  done  it  again.'" 

To  like  the  Duke,  or  be  charmed  b  I 
him,  it  was  clearly  necessary,  on  many  o 
casions,  either  to  be  sympathetic  with  tl 
views  he  expressed  or  not  to  mind  ther 
They  were  predominantly  a  mix  of  pel 
bourgeois,  right-wing  prejudices— racisr 
anti-Semitism,  Communist  paranoia.  Frai 
Giles,  then  the  London  Times  correspo 
dent  in  Paris,  later  foreign  editor  of  T, 
Sunday  Times,  was  taken  aside  after  di  | 
ner  by  the  Duke:  '"There'd  have  been 
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ar  if  Eden  hadn't  mishandled  Mussolini,' 
le  Duke  said.  'It  was  all  his  fault.'  He 
dded  as  an  afterthought,  'Together  of 
aurse  with  Roosevelt  and  the  Jews.'" 

rhe  Duke  wanted  to  be  charming  to 
women,"  says  Nicky  Haslam.  "I 
thought  he  was  so  uncharming  I  want- 
d  to  flee.  I  fell  into  the  Jimmy  Donahue 
amp.  He  just  ignored  one  quite  rudely. 
ie  was  nearly  always  drunk.  His  arm 
'ould  go  up  like  this  as  the  Horst  Wessel 
)ng  was  sung.  And  she'd  say,  'Oh,  David.'" 
,  He  would  become  maudlin  and  bored. 
I  did  a  bloody  good  job  for  my  country," 
te  told  Kenneth  Rose  in  his  American  ac- 
ent  one  night,  "and  all  I  got  was  a  kick 
1  the  ass."  Haslam  says,  "She  carried  on 
'ith  great  grace  until  it  became  too 
luch,  and  then  came  the  heels-up  with 
immy  Donahue."  It  is  the  Duchess's  ex- 
ited friendship  -certainly  a  sexual  affair— 
'ith  Donahue,  the  homosexual  son  of  a 
jVoolworth  heir,  in  the  early  1950s  that 
ives  the  Trundle  story  some  plausi- 
ility.  It  was  clear  that  Wallis  didn't 
we  the  Duke  before  the  abdication, 
pnd  that  she  was  trapped  into  exile 
/ith  him,  which  makes  the  accep- 
ince  of  her  fate  and  her  survival— 
Ind  her  loving  support  of  the  Duke— 
jiven  more  remarkable.  Not  being 
exually  satisfied  by  him  then  or  in 
he  early  1950s,  she  no  doubt  need- 
jd  some  excitement.  The  energy  she 
summoned  to  force  a  band  she  liked 
b  follow  her  from  one  nightclub  to 
nother  is  some  index  of  her  folk  at 
the  time.  And  it  was  calming  to  the 
uke,  who  was  terrified  of  spending 
apital,  that  Donahue  paid  the  bills. 
Some  said  they  had  oral  sex, 
ut  I  can't  believe  Jimmy  was  into 
hat,"  says  Nicky  Haslam.  "He  en- 
oyed  her  company.  There  was  no 
ay  Jimmy  could  have 
one  it  with  a  woman, 
le  was  so  gay.  He  lived 
n  a  house  called  Broad- 
lollow— known  as  Boy- 
lollow  because  no  broad 
lad  ever  been  in  it.  He 
'vas  sweet  and  ador- 
ible,  so  funny,  drunk, 
;tnd  naughty." 

"Oh,  they  did  have 
Jiex,"  says  John  Richardson.  "Also,  I  think 
ie  was  such  a  drunk,  and  he  got  everyone 
jirunk,  and  I  think  they  rolled  into  bed 
ind  what  happened  I  don't  know."  But 
Donahue  told  what  happened  in  ungra- 
:ious  tales  of  his  sexual  ordeals  with  the 
Duchess  after  their  bust-up.  "I  asked  Jim- 
ny  Donahue  when  he  was  drunk  and  ready 
o  say  anything,  'What  was  it  like  going  to 
led  with  the  Duchess  of  Windsor?'"  says 
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Richardson.  'And  he  said,  'It  was  like  going 
to  bed  with  a  very  old  sailor.' "  This  quote, 
used  by  Prince  Edward  in  a  documentary 
on  his  great-uncle,  caused  much  merriment 
when  the  film  was  shown  at  a  benefit  in 
New  York.  Richardson  was,  he  says,  "pur- 
sued out  of  the  place  by  the  secretary  of 
the  Duchess,  Madame  Schutz,  hitting  at 
me  with  her  handbag." 

It  was  discovered  only  later  that  Alz- 
heimer's disease  had  begun  to  affect 
the  Duchess  a  year  or  so  before  the 
Duke  died.  That,  or  hostess  mania,  may 
have  caused  two  distinguished  London 
specialists,  Dr.  Henry  Shaw  and  Dr.  Robin 
Beare,  to  be  "shocked  by  the  Duchess's 
behavior"  when  they  flew  to  Paris  to  ex- 


lated  that  she  had  asked  her  eagerly,  "What 
did  you  talk  about?"  "Oh,"  said  Wallis, 
"it's  always  the  same.  Servants.  We  were 
just  talking  about  the  servant  situation  and 
how  ghastly  it  is." 

Loneliness  and  boredom,  sudden  fits  of 
irascibility,  and  further  loss  of  memory 
plagued  the  Duchess  in  her  early  widow- 
hood. After  an  intestinal  hemorrhage  in 
1975  and  a  long  hospitalization,  she  nev- 
er again  left  her  house  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne.  She  lived  for  another  11  years, 
for  the  last  6  of  which  she  was  unable  to 
speak.  At  the  end  she  lay  unconscious  in 
her  room  upstairs,  fed  through  a  catheter. 
In  1973  she  had  given  control  of  her  af- 
fairs to  her  lawyer,  the  formidable,  con- 
frontational Maitre  Suzanne  Blum.  After 


Visitors  were  banned,"  her  doctor  said. 
"It  would  have  been  unethical  to  display  her 


amine  the  Duke's  throat  in 
1972  as  he  was  dying  of  can- 
cer. Before  they  were  allowed 
to  see  their  patient,  the  Duch- 
ess insisted  that  they  eat  their 
way  through  a  huge  and  lav- 
ish lunch. 
The  Duke's  funeral  and  his  burial  at 
Frogmore  House  in  Windsor  Park  caused 
no  noticeable  reconciliation  between  the 
British  royals  and  the  Duchess,  who  later 
told  how  none  of  them  had  even  both- 
ered to  drive  with  her  back  to  the  airport. 
There  was  a  glimmer,  however.  The  piti- 
fully strained  Duchess  was  seen  in  brief- 
and  historic— conversation  with  the  Queen 
Mother.  One  of  the  Duchess's  friends  re- 


Blum's  death,  the  novelist  Caroline 
Blackwood  wrote  a  book  of  veno- 
mous comedy  and  invention  called 
The  Last  of  the  Duchess,  in  which 
she  described  the  lawyer  as  a  "necro- 
philiac"  who  kept  the  Duchess  alive 
on  a  "black  tube"  because  she  was 
\  obsessively  in  love  with  her.  She 
"sequestered"  her  in  sepulchral  iso- 
lation at  the  villa,  banning  all  visi- 
tors. Blackwood's  many  grave  charges 
included  the  removal  of  the  little  sil- 
ver cups  of  iced  vodka  which  the 
Duchess  depended  on,  often  instead 
of  food. 

Diana  Mosley  invited  me  to  a 
perfect  1930s  lunch  in  her 
apartment  on  Rue  de  l'Univer- 
site— hot  cheese  pastry,  roast  chick- 
en, chocolate  mousse.  Lady  Mosley, 
at  93,  was  working  on  a  new  chapter 
to  update  her  biography  of  the 
Duchess.  "The  rather  sinister  thing." 
Lady  Mosley  said  of  the  Duchess's 
last  years,  "is  that  everybody's  dead  ex- 
cept Dr.  Thin.  I  had  great  fears  for  the 
Duchess,  because  they  kept  her  alive  artifi- 
cially. Maitre  Blum  was  all  for  it.  She  spoke 
of  'la  vie  de  la  Duchesse."  But  it  wasn't  life 
as  we  see  it.  Maitre  Blum  wasn't  fright- 
ening, but  she  was  incredibly  litigious, 
and  also  jealous,  because  she  idolized 
the  Duchess.  The  ostensible  reason  why 
she  was  not  allowed  to  have  visitors  was 
that  it  excited  her  and  she  couldn't  sleep, 
and  it  was  hard  on  the  nurses,  and  that 
angered  me.  What  if  she  preferred  to  be 
excited  and  sleep  less  and  see  her  friends 
rather  than  seeing  people  she'd  never  seen 
before?" 

Part  of  the  problem,  as  Lady  Mosley  sees 
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it,  is  that  Maitre  Blum,  in  her  need  to  glori- 
fy the  Duchess,  gave  out  wildly  contradicto- 
ry information.  Caroline  Blackwood  once 
contacted  her  to  ask  if  Lord  Snowdon  could 
take  the  Duchess's  picture  for  an  article  she 
was  writing  for  The  Sunday  Times.  No,  said 
Maitre  Blum,  she  was  too  ill  for  that.  Instead, 
Maitre  Blum  posed  for  Snowdon.  When 
Blackwood  asked  later  about  the  Duchess's 
health,  Blum  told  her,  "The  Duchess  is 
magnificent.  Elle  parle,  elle  park.  She  nev- 
er stops  speaking!  She  is  beautiful  like  you 
cannot  imagine.  She  is  covered  with  flow- 
ers!" Forced  to  submit  her  copy  to  Maitre 
Blum,  Blackwood  later  found  that  a  line 
about  how  the  Duchess  lived  "in  a  prison- 
like house  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne"  had 
been  scratched  out  and  replaced  with  "The 
Duchess  of  Windsor  now  lives  in  a  house 
that  resembles  Buckingham  Palace."  "She 
invented  a  new  Duchess,"  said  Lady  Mosley 
"She  even  gave  her  back  her  virginity." 

When  Maitre  Blum  relented  and  let 
Lady  Mosley  visit  the  Duchess,  she  found 
her  unable  to  speak.  "Georges,  the  butler, 
stood  in  the  doorway  saying,  'Parlez,  milady, 
parlez,'  and  I  started  again,  'I've  just  been 
in  London.'  And  absolutely  no  reaction.  I 
remember  her  on  a  chair  and  looking  out  of 
the  window,  completely  sightless  eyes  and 
this  mouth  open  like  a  Greek  mask.  Exact- 
ly like  the  mask  of  tragedy.  I  wrote  that. 
Maitre  Blum  disapproved.  'You  shouldn't 
have  said  that,'  she  said.  She  wanted  her 
to  go  on  being  brilliant,"  Lady  Mosley  said, 
laughing. 

In  fact,  the  Duchess  had  badly  needed 
Maitre  Blum's  protection,  principally 
in  the  early  1970s,  to  "see  off"  Lord 
Mountbatten,  as  Diana  Mosley  put  it.  Dr. 
Jean  Thin,  a  jovial,  friendly  man  of  78. 
lives  in  retirement  in  a  modest  apartment 
in  the  Paris  suburb  of  Neuilly.  He  told  me 
that  the  Duke  had  worried  about  Wallis's 
exposure  to  "vultures"  after  he  died.  "Lat- 
er the  main  vulture,  the  most  dangerous," 
he  said,  "was  [the  Duke's  cousin]  Lord 
Louis  Mountbatten.  Oh,  Louis  Mountbat- 
ten really  wanted  their  money."  On  several 
visits,  as  the  Duchess  herself  described,  he 
would  hover  over  her  waiting  for  a  signa- 
ture "giving  everything  to  David's  family 
and.  of  course,  some  to  himself,"  she  told 
the  Countess  of  Romanones.  "She  feared 
him  very  much,"  said  Dr.  Thin.  "He  was 
extremely  tall,  broad,  and  speaking  with  a 
loud  voice,  looking  at  you,  and  it  was  ter- 
rible. He  was  always  behaving  as  if  he  was 
on  the  deck  of  his  ship  commanding." 

Finally  Dr.  Thin  was  "commissioned" 
by  Maitre  Blum  to  keep  Mountbatten  out. 
Dr.  Thin  informed  him  that  the  Duchess's 
anxiety  after  their  conversations  required 
heavy  sedation  to  keep  her  blood  pressure 
down,  and  therefore  he  mustn't  see  her. 


"We  had  a  meeting  in  Neuilly  in  a  friend! 
house,  and  he  told  me  what  he  wanted! 
and  it  was  very  simple:  he  wanted  evem 
thing,"  said  Dr.  Thin,  much  amused. 
"He  said  it  would  be  wonderful  if  thi 
estate  could  be  dedicated  to  welfare,  anl 
suggested  setting  up  a  foundation,  anl 
he  used  the  sentence  three  or  four  time? 
'to  keep  the  Duke's  memory  evergreen."? 
Maitre  Blum  had  actually  already  settled! 
the  will  in  favor  of  the  Institut  Pasteur,! 
which  received  over  $45  million  from  the 
sale  of  the  Windsor  jewels,  and  had  made 
other  tax-break  deals  with  the  French  aid 
thorities. 
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any  of  the  Duchess's  problems,  s; 
Dr.  Thin,  stemmed  from  her  "tei 
of  putting  on  weight"  and  from  ner- 
vous tension,  all  of  which  led  to  ulcers, 
Crohn's  disease,  and  a  lingering  lung  in- 
fection. With  these  came  unstable  blood 
pressure.  "I  had  to  get  the  poor  girl  to 
check  it  almost  every  other  hour,  because 
in  the  latter  part  of  her  life  she  went  into  a 
mad  anger."  She  developed  a  very  aggres- 
sive case  of  rheumatism,  which  eventually 
prevented  her  from  swallowing.  By  means 
of  a  catheter  she  could  be  properly  fed 
with  artificial  nutrition,  and  "that  can  keep 
someone  going  forever,"  said  Dr.  Thin,  j 
I  asked  him  how  he  could  judge  whether, 
as  Lady  Mosley  said,  the  Duchess  wouldn't 
prefer  a  little  high  blood  pressure  to  not 
seeing  her  old  friends.  "Hard  to  tell,''  he 
said.  "Each  time  we  relented,  we  paid  for 
it.  Visitors  had  been  banned  because  it 
was  a  terrible  sight.  It  would  have  been 
unethical  to  display  her.  And  knowing  hei 
as  we  knew  her,  she  would  have  hated  be- 
ing exposed  to  her  friends  in  such  a  low 
condition."  Some,  however,  such  as  the 
Countess  of  Romanones,  were  let  through 
"She  wasn't  sequestered,"  said  Dr.  Thin 
"but  I  didn't  want  all  these  very  nice  ol< 
ladies,  some  of  whom  you've  just  named 
to  spread  the  word  around  the  place.  'It' 
terrible.  This  doctor  ought  to  let  her  die.  Di 
they  have  some  motive  they  are  ashame< 
of?'  Madame  Blum  was  more  blamed  tha 
myself.  I  could  have  let  her  go  by  not  feec 
ing  her.  It  sounds  exactly  like  a  crime.  I  ket 
on  saying,  'We  are  feeding  her,  that's  al 
We  have  a  duty  to  feed  those  who  are  hui 
gry.  Is  that  exaggerated?'  You  can't  sa 
'Look  here,  I  think  you  must  be  bored  i 
the  afternoon.  I'm  going  to  stop  feedir 
you.'"  I  asked  him  if  his  Catholic  bac 
ground  had  played  a  part  in  this.  "We 
yes,  of  course,"  said  Dr.  Thin,  "but  I  dor 
want  to  sound  like  a  Jansenist.  It  was  ve: 
simple,  a  question  of  general  ethics." 

The  Duchess  eventually  died  on  Ap 
24,  1986,  from  heart  failure  at  the  age 
89,  and  her  body  was  flown  to  Frogmc 
to  be  buried  beside  the  Duke.  □ 
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LETTER   FROM   SOFIA 


Bulgaria's  Elected  King 

The  first  man  ever  to  hold  simultaneously  the  titles  of  king  and  prime  minister, 

Simeon  II  of  Bulgaria  was  elected  to  lead  his  country  in  2001- 

after  50  years  of  exile.  At  66,  he  is  struggling,  like  his  people,  with  the 

realities  of  democracy  and  the  scars  of  a  turbulent  past 
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t's  almost  3:30  on  a  Friday  in  early  June,  and  Prime 
Minister  Simeon  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  of  Bulgaria -also  known, 
variously,  as  King  Simeon  II,  "'the  king,"  or  simply  Simeon— is 
getting  edgy.  As  usual,  he's  glued  to  the  desk  in  his  airy  but 
pleasingly  modest  office  in  the  Council  of  Ministers,  an  impos- 
ing building  in  the  capital  city  of  Sofia.  He  typically  spends  12 
hours  of  his  16-hour  workday  here.  Today,  however,  his  closely 
managed  schedule  is  unraveling,  ever  so  slightly.  The  official 
lunch  he  has  returned  from— normally  he  skips  the  meal  alto- 
gether—slopped over  its  budgeted  time,  and  the  squandered  mo- 
ments are  gnawing  at  him. 

"I  have  appointments  all  afternoon,"  Simeon  frets  in  his  ele- 
gant English,  one  of  eight  languages  he  speaks.  "Each  lasts  30 
minutes.  If  I  get  behind,  each  one  is  kept  waiting." 

Routine  obviously  matters  to  Simeon.  It  was  something  to 
luring  his  50  long  years  of  exile,  when  Bulgar- 

-rougl  of  Tennessee— was  a  satellite  of  the  Soviet 

i  so  docile  that  some  called  it,  sardonically, 


"the  16th  Soviet  Republic."  Now,  seven  years  after  returnin 
home  to  a  hero's  welcome  and  two  years  after  being  catapultej 
to  Bulgaria's  highest  political  office,  Simeon  seems  curiously  se  j 
effacing.  This  is  no  doubt  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  his  eig 
million  fellow  citizens  are  well  aware  that  he  has  not  relinquisht 
his  royal  title,  even  though  the  country  has  yet  to  re-establin| 
its  monarchy.  This  makes  Simeon  the  only  man  in  history, 
far  as  anyone  knows,  to  be  the  freely  elected  head  of  a  demc  | 
racy  as  well  as  a  once  and,  perhaps,  future  king. 

Nothing  in  his  manner  betrays  his  status  as  the  most  pron  I 
nent  living  member  of  the  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  line,  as  illustrio 
as  any  in  Europe.  A  direct  descendant  of  England's  Prince  / 
bert  and  King  Edward  VII,  Simeon  is  related  as  well  to  B 
gium's  current  royal  family  and  the  former  monarchs  of  Portug  | 
But  lineage  is  one  thing,  governance  is  another.  To  see  his 
fall  guiltily  on  the  fat  metal  briefcase  that  crouches  on  the  flo  I 
near  his  chair,  stuffed  with  the  documents  he'll  be  reading  1; 
this  night  at  his  country  retreat  outside  Sofia,  after  he  has  fix 
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himself  a  sandwich  for  dinner  (he  is  alone  in  the  large  house  many 
nights  because  his  Spanish  wife,  Margarita,  "commutes"  to  her 
native  Madrid),  is  to  grasp  that  for  some  men  power— or  "quote 
unquote  power,"  as  Simeon  gingerly  puts  it— can  be  a  kind  of  hell. 
"People  feel  sorry  for  him,"  a  Sofia  journalist  told  me.  "He's 
like  Don  Quixote,  the— what  is  it  in  English?— 'the  knight  with 
the  sad  face'?"  Close  enough.  In  fact,  Simeon  does  resemble 
Cervantes'  hapless  Hidalgo,  with  his  spare  frame  and  fringe  of 
beard,  his  archaic  courtliness  (offering  me  a  chocolate  from  the 
dish  on  his  desk,  he  addresses  me  as  "sir"),  his  insistent  and 
somehow  touching  dignitas.  Sitting  for  a  photograph,  he  polite- 
ly rejects  a  suggestion  that  he  remove  his  jacket  ("I  never  do. 
My  kids  used  to  call  me  the  man  in  the  gray  suit").  Nor  will 

M 


VICTIMS  OF  HISTORY 

Above,  Simeon's  father,  King  Boris  III,  shaking  hands 

with  Adolf  Hitler  at  Hitler's  mountain  bunker  in 

Berchtesgaden,  Germany,  1943.  Right,  14-year-old 

Simeon  descending  from  a  train  upon  his 

arrival  in  Madrid,  1951.  His  mother.  Queen  Giovanna, 

is  in  front  of  him;  behind 

him  is  his  sister,  Maria  Luisa. 


ing  with  his  10-year-old  sister,  Maria  Luisa,  behind  Vrana,  til 
family's  country  estate  (the  same  house  he  lives  in  today).  Su| 
denly,  he  recalls,  "we  saw  my  father's  A.D.C."— aide-de-campj 
"come  up,  and  he  looked  very,  very  sort  of  serious.  He  ad 
dressed  me  as  they  used  to  address  my  father.  That's  how  we  i 
alized,  both  my  sister  and  I,  that  my  father  had  died." 
Addressed  him  as  ...  ? 
"Your  Majesty." 

The  king  is  dead.  Long  live  the  king.  Just  what  it  all  meant  did 
sink  in  until  the  next  day.  "My  father's  sister  came  to  pick  us  1 
and  drive  us  to  Sofia  to  see  our  father  lying  in  state,"  Princess  Ma 
Luisa  told  me  in  June,  breaking  her  long-standing  practice  of  rei 
ing  interviews.  "We  drove  into  Sofia  . . .  and  saw  everything  i 
in  black.  A  child  can't  believe  it.  It's  so  horrible  and  grueson 
And  all  the  more  so  since  King  Boris  Ill's  death,  at  age 
came  under  circumstances  still  cloaked  in  mystery.  At  the  til 
with  World  War  II  raging,  Bulgaria  was  caught  between  the  rav 
ous  appetites  of  Hitler  and  Stalin.  One  or  the  other  would  sod 
emerge  as  the  imperial  lord  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  Bulgarifl 

would  have  to  make  its  peaol 
with  him.  Boris,  "staunch™ 
pro-German,"  according  1 
John  Keegan's  classic  histoij 
The  Second  World  War, 
allied  himself  with  Hitler : 
1941  in  return  for  a  chunk  i 
territory  in  Yugoslavia 
Greece.  Yet  in  1943  he  : 
ed  to  deport  Bulgaria's  50,0 
Jews  to  Nazi  death  camp 
The  trains  were  waiting  in  1 


Everybody  who  had  been 

around  us  was  imprisoned 

Others  were  shot  on  the  street" 


he  pose  savoring  a  cigarillo.  (This  is  especially 
mystifying,  since  Sofia  is  a  smoker's  paradise; 
diners  in  the  enchanting  garden  restaurants,  pausing  between 
courses,  will  often  light  up,  the  exhalations  mingling  with  the 
aromas  of  spicy  grilled  meats.)' 

Like  its  Balkan  neighbors  Romania  and  Yugoslavia,  Bul- 
garia is  steeped  in  geography  and  history,  for  good  and 
ill.  The  good  includes  the  picture-book  charm  of  Mount 
Vitosha,  rising  up  handsomely  behind  Sofia,  the  long  stretch  of 
Black  Sea  coast,  the  easy  travel  to  Greece  and  Turkey.  But  there 
is  also  the  grim  legacy  of  Warsaw  Pact  days  when  farms  along 
the  Danube  were  strong-armed  into  "collectivization";  even  to- 
day industries— textiles,  mining,  wines— are  limited  mainly  to 
trade  with  former  Soviet-bloc  countries.  Bulgarians  smile  ironi- 
cally when  told  they  are  examplars  of  what  some  are  calling  the 
"new  Europe":  how,  exactly,  does  this  label  help  them  overcome 
a  long  and  troubled  past? 

At  age  66,  Simeon  himself  readily  admits  to  feeling  "like  a  di- 
nosaur," owing,  he  points  out,  to  his  long,  singular  journey  through 
some  of  the  darkest  passages  of  modern  history,  going  all  the  way 
back  lo  August  28,  1943,  when  his  life  underwent  its  first  dramatic 
xrmation. 

ie  prince,  who  had  recently  turned  6,  was  play- 


station  for  their  human  cargo  when  Boris  decided  not  to  send 
them.  "The  plan  was  there,  and  above  all  the  Nazi  pressure ' 
there,"  says  Stefan  Tafrov,  Bulgaria's  current  ambassador  to  th 
United  Nations  and  among  the  country's  most  respected  state 
men.  "But  the  whole  Bulgarian  society  said  no— intellectuals, 
Bulgarian  Orthodox  Church,  ordinary  people,  politicians.  We  al 
helped  King  Boris  III  to  take  the  decision."  The  episode  remain 
a  source  of  justifiable  pride  to  Bulgarians,  though  Tafrov  tactful 
ly  omits  that  Boris  appeased  Hitler  by  having  Sofia's  Jews  (51 
percent  of  the  total  number  in  Bulgaria)  resettled  in  rural  towns' 
over  their  protests  as  well  as  those  of  their  Gentile  countrymett 
Worse,  more  than  11,000  Jews  in  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  areaj; 
Bulgaria  acquired  through  its  alliance  with  Hitler,  were  sent  6 
Treblinka  and  other  death  camps. 

In  late  August  1943,  Boris  was  summoned  to  a  tense  meetin 
with  Hitler  at  his  mountain  bunker  in  Berchtesgaden.  Hitle 
most  historians  believe,  asked  the  king  to  dispatch  Bulgaria 
troops  to  the  Eastern  Front,  where  Germany's  weakened  Weh 
macht  was  losing  the  titanic  struggle  against  Stalin's  Red  Arm; 
Boris  declined.  He  had  not  declared  war  on  Russia  and  was  n< 
about  to  do  so  now.  Hitler  bullied,  but  Boris  held  firm. 

Not  long  after  his  return  to  Bulgaria,  Boris  fell  gravely  ill  wil 
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the  cardiorespiratory  ailment  that  killed  him.  Had  Hitler  poisoned 
him,  or  perhaps  tampered  with  the  oxygen  masks  then  used  in 
high-altitude  air  travel?  Or  had  Boris  somehow  been  done  in  by  the 
long  climb  he'd  made  in  the  Bulgarian  mountains  shortly  after  his 
return  from  Germany?  To  this  day  there  is  no  definitive  answer. 

Simeon's  memories  of  his  three-year  reign  as  Bulgaria's 
"boy  king"  are  a  blur.  "I  can't  give  any  profound  impres- 
sions of  what  I  felt,  because  too  many  years  have  gone 
by  and  I  can't  really  remember,"  he  says  today.  This  may  also  be 
a  tribute  to  the  almost  normal  life  he  led.  A  trio  of  regents,  one 
of  them  his  uncle  Kyril  (the  others  were  the  prime  minister  and 
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Communist  People's  militia,  which  replaced  the  old  police  forcj 
and  a  [K.G.B.J-supervised  secret  police  began  a  reign  of  terron 

On  February  1,  1945,  "the  People's  Court,"  the  tribunal  se 
up  by  the  Communists,  meted  out  death  sentences  to  the  in 
prisoned  officials.  "All  were  executed  within  a  few  hours,"  Mart 
Luisa  recalls.  "They  did  them  [the  executions]  at  night,  lid 
everything  else. . . .  One  hundred  and  five  people  were  shot  thl 
night,  including  my  uncle  and  the  two  other  regents."  The  royj 
family  remained  under  house  arrest  for  a  total  of  two  years,  bo 
in  September  1946,  a  week  after  the  anniversary  of  the  Comm| 
nist  coup— and  after  a  referendum  abolishing  the  monarchy— t] 
family  was  exiled.  "They  gave  my  mother  48  hours"  to  depai 
Maria  Luisa  says,  along  with  "200  bucks  in  her  purse  and 
one-way  ticket  to  Egypt." 

Why  Egypt?  Because  that  was  where  Giovanna's  parent 
King  Victor  Emmanuel  III  of  Italy  and  his  wife,  Elena,  wi 
living  out  their  own  exile.  "It  was  thanks  to  my  mother's  parenl 
that  I  could  go  to  a  good  school  and  pay  the  rent  in  the  house  j 
we  lived  in,"  Simeon  says  today,  with  no  hint  of  self-pity.  "So  j 
many  people  have  had  it  much  worse."  For  instance,  the  more 
than  90,000  Bulgarian  dissidents  expelled,  imprisoned,  or  eJJ 
ecuted  in  the  wave  of  postwar  purges  presided  over  by  Prime  I 
Minister  Vulko  Chervenkov,  known  as  "Little  Stalin." 

By  contrast,  getting  "roughed  about"  by  classmates  at  Victoriji 
College,  the  exclusive  school  Simeon  attended  in  Alexandria,  wai 
a  tolerable  hardship— and  one  lessened  by  his  friendship  with  an 
other  young  nobleman,  Hussein  bin  Talal,  the  future  King  of  Joi 
dan.  who  was  two  years  older  but  had  been  placed  in  Simeon'  i 
class.  They  remained  good  friends  until  Hussein's  death  in  1999 

Critics  who  have  questioned  Simeon's  intellectual  fitness  for  th  I 
prime-ministership  point  to  his  limited  schooling:  some  time  ini 
French  lycee  in  Madrid  and  then,  from  1958  to  1960,  a  stint  at  thi 
Valley  Forge  Military  College,  a  two-year  institution  outside  Phfl 
adelphia.  (Military  training  is  a  tradition  for  all  Bulgarians. 
Simeon  excelled  at  Valley  Forge  as  a  fencer,  but  he  is  modest  o 
the  subject:  "I  sort  of  did  fence  but  was  gracefully  beaten  in  or 
match  because  the  guy  was  left-handed."  He  seems  more  eagiJ 


THE  NONREIGN  IN  SPAIN 

Simeon  and  his  future  bride, 

Margarita  Gomez-Acebo  y  Cejuela, 

playing  with  his  model-plane 

collection  in  Madrid,  1962. 


a  general),  governed  Bul- 
garia day  to  day.  Simeon's 
mother,  Queen  Giovanna, 
shielded  him  further  still. 
"She  was  a  very,  very 

deeply  believing  person,"  

says  Maria  Luisa.  "Her 

incredible  religion  and  upbringing  made  us  survive." 

But  there  was  no  escaping  Bulgaria's  next  oppressive  chapter, 
written  by  the  Soviet  Union  after  the  Red  Army  invaded  in  1944. 
Maria  Luisa  vividly  recalls  the  date,  September  9,  when  the  Sovi- 
ets took  over.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the  "revolution  or  coup 
d'etat  or  occupation"— take  your  pick.  The  royal  family  was 
placed  under  house  arrest.  Others  received  harsher  treatment. 
"Everybody  who  had  been  around  us  was  imprisoned,"  Maria 
Luisa  says,  "starting  with  the  three  regents  [and]  members  of 
Parliament.  Others  were  shot  on  the  street.  Priests  were  shot  at 
the  altar.  It  was  a  bloodbath."  The  rest  of  the  country  was  quick- 
ly Staiinized.  The  150,000-member  Bulgarian  Army  joined  the 
Ru  sian  side.  "Within  three  months  Communist  Party  member- 
..  15,000  to  75,000,"  write  Christopher  Andrew 
;g  Gordievsky  in  their  history  KGB:  The  Inside  Story.  "The 


Simeons  memories  of  I 

his  three-year  reign  as  Bulgan; 
uboy  king "  are  a  blur.  \ 


to  assert  his  literary  credentials:  "I'm  a  bookworm  anywnj 
In  Madrid,  I  have  quite  a  big  library,  I'm  proud  to  say,  \ 
books  I  have  read.  There's  a  normal  formal  library  in  the  houj 
But  there  is  one  part  which  is  only  books  I  have  read." 

In  1951  the  Saxe-Coburgs  had  moved  to  Madrid.  Gen 
alissimo  Francisco  Franco,  who  had  formed  a  curious  h;j 
alliance  with  Spain's  royal  family,  welcomed  the  illustrk  | 
Saxe-Coburgs.  Simeon  now  moved  in  the  insular  world  of  Sp 
ish  nobility,  scarred  in  their  own  way  by  the  punishments 
history.  In  1962,  he  married  Margarita  Gomez-Acebo  y  CejU'f 
an  aristocrat  whose  parents,  a  marquis  and  his  wife,  had  b  | 
been  executed  by  the  Loyalists  in  1936,  at  the  outset  of 
Spanish  Civil  War.  Margarita  and  Simeon  have  five  child) 
(four  sons  and  a  daughter),  each  given  a  classically  Bulgaif 
name:  Kardam,  Kyril,  Kubrat,  Konstantin-Assen,  and  Kalin 
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Simeon  pursued  a  career  in  business  and  was  for  13  years  chair- 
man of  the  Spanish  subsidiary  of  the  French  electronics  compa- 
ny Thomson-CSF.  'Tve  always  worked  with  and  for  companies," 
Simeon  says.  "I've  never  been  my  own  boss,  which  some  psycholo- 
gists find  very  strange."  (He  does  not  say  which  psychologists  he 
means.)  In  any  case,  his  life's  work  has  been  Bulgaria,  and  his  own 
place  in  it.  The  Madrid  journalist  Ramon  Perez-Maura,  whose  El 
Rev  Posible  is  the  most  comprehensive  biography  of  Simeon,  de- 
picts him  as  being  hopeful  during  his  time  in  exile  about  reviving 


There  was  speculation 

that  Simeon  wanted  to  revive 
the  monarchy,  like  his  close  friend 
Juan  Carlos  of  Spain. 


the  Bulgarian  monarchy,  though  careful  about  the  measures  he 
took,  particularly  in  the  period  when  Bulgaria  was  perhaps  the 
most  obedient  nation  in  the  Eastern  bloc.  The  rebellions  that  shook 
things  up  elsewhere  behind  the  Iron  Curtain— the  Hungarian  resis- 
tance of  1956,  the  "Prague  Spring"  of  1968,  Poland's  Solidarity 
uprising  in  1981— did  not  happen  in  Bulgaria.  In  fact,  during  the 
Hungarian  uprising,  the  19-year-old  Simeon  decided  he  would  ad- 
dress his  countrymen  via  Spain's  national  radio,  hoping  to  stir  their 
nationalism  while  at  the  same  time  cautioning  them  not  to  provoke 
their  Communist  masters.  But,  according  to  Perez-Maura,  Simeon 
first  consulted  Franco,  who  urged  him  to  keep  silent,  lest  the  Com- 
munist Party  exploit  the  occasion  and  turn  his  words  against  him. 
The  time  for  even  temperate  political  action  had  yet  to  come. 

Simeon  found  other  ways.  "My  father's  entire  life  has  been 
dedicated  to  the  Bulgarian  cause,"  says  his  son  Kyril,  39,  who 
works  for  a  leading  assets-management  company  in  London.  On 
a  visit  to  the  United  States,  "we  went  to  New  York  and  while  we 
were  touring  around  the  city  my  father  was  in  the  hotel  meeting 

with  20  Bulgarians Anywhere  he  went  there  was  always  a 

small  Bulgarian  community.  He  would  listen  to  them,  try  to  help 
in  any  capacity  he  could.  He's  been  in  correspondence  with  pret- 
ty much  half  the  country." 

Since  Simeon  never  relinquished  his  title,  there  was  speculation 
for  years  that  his  true  mission  was  to  revive  Bulgaria's  monarchy, 
following  the  example  of  his  close  friend  Juan  Carlos  of  Spain 
who  claimed  that  country's  throne  after  Franco's  death  in  1975. 
Juan  Carlos  also  used  his  position  to  establish  democracy  in 
Spain,  and  this  too  was  Simeon's  hope  for  Bulgaria.  "Democracy 
was  the  dream  or  challenge,"  he  says  today,  steadfastly  referring 
to  his  actions  during  exile  as  those  of  "a  normal  plain  old  citizen." 

Then  came  the  annus  mirabilis,  1989,  when  Mikhail  Gor- 
bachev released  the  Eastern-bloc  nations  from  bondage.  Other 
satellites,  where  resistance  had  long  been  building,  instant- 
ly set  off  on  a  new  course— Czechoslovakia  under  dissident  play- 
wright Vaclav  Havel,  Poland  with  its  "shock  therapy"  free-market 
economy.  But  Bulgaria  moved  more  slowly.  There  was  a  brief  mo- 
ment of  exuberance,  when  artists  and  actors,  dissidents  and  rebels, 
held  seats  in  the  new  Parliament,  but  they  had  no  clue  how  to  gov- 
ern. A  small  natit  »,  with  an  economy  that  had  aped  the  Soviet 
model— supported  b  handouts  from  Moscow— Bulgaria  was  in  no 
way  prepared  to  moi  foe-market  haven.  Three  of  the  first 


post-Communist  governments  were  . . .  Communist.  This  was  in 
really  surprising.  The  party  had  supplied  Bulgaria  with  its  polii 
cal  class  since  1944.  Soon  the  familiar  party  hacks  and  hencj 
men— "guys  with  white  socks,"  as  one  observer  put  it— were  onq 
again  in  place,  only  they  now  called  themselves  Socialists. 

Simeon,  eyeing  developments  from  Madrid,  became  a  focJ 

of  intense  interest  in  Bulgaria  as  a  possible  leader  or  at  lea 

an  adviser.  "Anyone  who  was  anybody  came  to  see  him  { 

Madrid  whether  they  liked  him  or  not,"  says  Kyril.  The  famfl 

began  extending  lifelines  to  their  homeland.  "I  was  the  fin 

to  go  back,  in  '91,"  says  Princess  Maria  Luisa.  "It  wa 

very  emotional  and  very  wonderful The  people  wea 

terribly  kind,  everywhere  we  went— crowds  and  flowen 
love  and  affection.  And  the  love  and  affection  was  not  fd 
me,  only  a  child,  but  for  my  parents." 

Simeon,  however,  kept  his  distance,  feeling  out  the  sij 
uation.  Maxim  Behar,  a  former  journalist  who  current! 
heads  the  Sofia  office  of  Hill  &  Knowlton,  the  Manhattan 
headquartered  public-relations  firm,  remembers  visitia 
Simeon  in  1991  at  his  home  in  Madrid,  its  three  storiq 
topped  with  a  steep  roof,  Bulgarian-style.  Simeon  "ha 
CNN  on  all  day,  faxes  were  pouring  in,"  Behar  told  in 
in  Sofia.  "He  was  following  every  development."  One  vj 
itor  from  this  time,  equally  impressed  by  Simeon's  obvioi 
sense  of  purpose,  asked  him  what  exactly  he  was  up  to,  monii 
ing  things  so  closely.  "I'm  running  the  country,"  he  replied 

Finally,  in  the  summer  of  1996,  "50  years  minus  threJ 
months"  after  his  exile  had  begun,  Simeon  returned  to  vi 
it  the  country  he  had  briefly  ruled  as  a  child.  No  one  knq 
what  to  expect,  least  of  all  when  Simeon  made  the  journey,  by  i 
from  Vrana  to  the  center  of  Sofia.  He  was  due  to  arrive  mida 
noon.  At  lunchtime  there  was  no  hint  of  excitement  in  the  cit 
its  outskirts.  "Two  friends  of  mine,  journalists,  who  phoned  ba 
to  their  offices,  said,  This  is  going  to  be  some  major  flop,  | 
cause  there's  nothing,'"  Simeon  recalls.  But  then,  at  one  o'clo 
people  began  pouring  out  of  their  homes  and  lining  the  stree 
not  only  in  Sofia  but  also  in  the  suburbs  leading  out  toward  the 
airport— the  same  route  Simeon  travels  today  when  he  goes  I 
work.  "Often  when  I  come  in  the  morning  ...  I  think  exactly  j 
one  point  when  I  saw  literally  a  sea  of  people,  two  kilomeft 
outside  of  town.  It  was  something  unbelievable."  An  estimate 
500,000  people  turned  out  that  afternoon. 

Simeon  stayed  10  days,  during  which  he  got  a  firsthand  looji 
at  the  country.  Conditions  were  deplorable.  Soon  the  erstwh 
Communists'  misrule  would  bring  dire  shortages  of  grain,  fuj 
and  bread,  along  with  an  inflation  rate  of  2,000  percent,  acco 
ing  to  the  political  scientist  Evgenii  Dainov's  book  The  Awa 
ing,  which  chronicles  the  country's  long-delayed  mass  rebelliolj 
Bulgaria's  version  of  1989.  It  began  on  January  10,  1997,  whejlj 
protesters,  mainly  students  and  trade  unionists,  ringed  the  Pafj 
liament,  demanding  the  expulsion  of  the  Socialists.  There  we* 
clashes  with  police  outside  the  building.  The  next  month,  diss} 
dents  erected  barricades,  some  300,  throughout  the  country  and 
blockaded  its  entry  and  exit  routes.  It  was  a  "general  strike"  ij'| 
the  classic  anarchist  tradition— an  entire  people  shutting  down  I 
government.  There  were  only  two  choices,  Dainov  notes,  "gow 
ernment  violence  and  civil  war;  or  resignation  and  early  elee  | 
tions."  The  Socialists  caved,  and  at  that  moment  Communism  I 
nally  lost  its  grip  on  Bulgaria,  and  the  first  truly  post-Communis  I 
leader,  Ivan  Rostov,  of  the  Union  of  Democratic  Forces,  bj 
came  prime  minister.  The  president,  Petar  Stoyanov,  reachei 
out  to  the  Saxe-Coburgs— not  to  Simeon,  but  to  Kyril,  namin, 
him  as  an  adviser.  "Until  then  people  didn't  know  how  to  de£ 
with  the  family,  myself,  with  the  changes  taking  place,"  Kyr 
says.  "The  moment  I  was  appointed  adviser  the  reaction  a 
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'If  the  president  doesn't  have  a  problem,  no  one  else  has.'" 
Simeon  was  now  being  talked  about  as  a  political  candidate.  The 
job  he  coveted  was  the  largely  ceremonial  one  of  president— the  titu- 
lar head  of  state,  who  would  greet  visiting  dignitaries,  travel  over- 
seas on  political  and  diplomatic  missions,  lure  foreign  capital.  But 
Bulgaria's  constitution  has  a  five-year  residency  requirement  for 
the  presidency,  which  Simeon  didn't  meet.  (Some  say  the  provision 
was  written  into  law  for  the  express  purpose  of  keeping  Simeon  out 
of  the  way.)  He  could  have  returned  to  Bulgaria  for  good  and  ful- 
filled the  mandate.  But  he  was  getting  older,  and  his  popularity 


W 


now  in  motion.  Pundits  scoffed  at  the  Simeon  phenomenon. 
Why  would  a  people  at  last  unshackled  from  tyranny  elect  a  for- 
mer monarch  to  govern  them?  It  made  no  sense.  But  on  June  17, 
2001,  Simeon's  party  won  43  percent  of  the  vote,  more  than  the 
next  two  largest  parties  combined. 

The  country  was  "praying,  hoping  for  radical  change,"  says 
Dainov.  And  initially  Simeon  seemed  to  offer  it.  He  announced 
he  would  allot  himself  800  days  to  start  Bulgaria  on  a  measurably 
more  prosperous  path,  bringing  jobs  and  making  the  standard  of 
living  "visibly  better."  Instead  of  filling  his  Cabinet  with  familiar 
faces,  he  declared  a  preference  for  experts.  Among  others,  he  ap- 
pointed two  investment-banker  friends  of  Kyril's,  Bulgarian  na- 
tionals living  in  London  who  reportedly  gave  up  salaries  in  the 
high  six  figures.  The  idea  was  that  the  days  of  cronyism  were  over 
and  a  new  era  of  expert  business  management  would  begin. 

Simeon  is  disarmingly  candid  about  the  basis  of  his  800  days. 
It  comes,  he  told  me,  from  "a  book  on  economy  I  once  read 
where  it  said  that  with  a  company  that  is  in  trouble— you  or  the 
corporation  or  what  have  you— you  need  one  year  for  damage  as- 
sessment, one  year  to  fix  things,  and  the  third  year,  the  beginning 
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could  have  waned  in  five  years' 
time.  Instead,  he  says,  "I  start- 
ed coming  back  and  going,  but 
always  very  gradually,  watching, 
putting  my  ear  to  the  ground.  Peo- 
ple got  used  to  the  fact  that  I  was 
coming  and  going,  and  it  was  no 
big  deal  anymore." 


In  fact,  his  profile  was  now  higher  than  ever.  In  the  fall  of 
2000,  Maxim  Behar  took  an  American  business  associate, 
former  Nevada  governor  Bob  Miller,  who  is  involved  in  nu- 
merous initiatives  in  Bulgaria,  out  to  Vrana  for  a  lunch  with 
Simeon  that  lasted  five  hours.  "Miller  is  a  typical  American,  al- 
ways talking,"  Behar  told  me  in  Sofia,  "but  this  time  he  was 
silent  on  the  drive  home.  He  didn't  say  a  word.  Then  I  stopped 
at  a  light,  and  he  said,  'I  see  why  they're  afraid  of  him.'"  The 
reason,  Behar  explains,  was  that  Simeon  was  charismatic  enough 
that  he  could  really  win.  "He  is  a  quiet  but  very  thoughtful  per- 
son with  the  stature  and  confidence  of  someone  of  accomplish- 
ment," Miller  says  today.  "It  was  immediately  evident  to  me  that 
he  was  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with." 

"After  so  many  years  of  leaders  who  were  corrupted  and  not 
competent,"  says  Evgenii  Dainov,  "someone  imported  from  out- 
side—exotic, so  charismatic,  so  different"— was  appealing.  Among 
some  Bulgarians  "there  was  nostalgia  for  an  old  king  who  will 
make  everything  O.K."  It's  an  emotion  that  Dainov  compares  to 
the  yearning  older  pensioners  felt  "for  the  Communist  dictator 
who  will  make  everything  O.K."  Others  saw  Simeon  as  an  agent 
of  progress,  who  might  use  his  prestige  to  advance  the  cause  of 
democracy,  as  Juan  Carlos  had  done  in  Spain. 

There  is,  oddly,  no  residency  requirement  for  the  job  of  prime 
minister— though  it  is  the  most  important  office  in  the  land. 
Simeon  seized  the  opportunity.  In  April  2001,  with  elections  only 
two  months  away,  he  organized  a  new  party,  the  National 
Movement  Simeon  II  (N.M.S.  II),  and  an  irresistible  force  was 


Among  some  Bulgaria 
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of  the  third  year,  the  shareholders  expect  to  get  some  dividends. 
That's  what  the  800  days  is.  Nothing  very  fancy." 

But  like  Ivan  Kostov  before  him,  Simeon  is  discovering  that 
good  intentions  are  not  enough.  Unemployment  is  still  high  at 
nearly  15  percent,  particularly  in  rural  areas,  though  down  from 
last  year.  In  the  cities,  distrust  remains  the  leitmotif  of  Bulgari- 
an politics.  Simeon  likes  to  show  visitors  to  his  office  a  bullhorn 
presented  to  him  by  a  student  delegation  soon  after  he  took  of- 
fice. "Mr.  Prime  Minister,  we  leave  this  here  with  you  in  the 
wish  never  to  use  it  against  you  in  this  square,"  he  remembers 
being  told— a  reference  to  the  protests  of  1997. 

Not  that  Simeon  is  an  autocrat  in  the  making.  On  the  con- 
trary, many  Bulgarians  fear  the  opposite:  that  his  hands- 
off  style  has  left  the  government  rudderless,  a  precarious 
state  of  affairs  for  a  country  still  struggling  to  define  itself  as  a 
free-market  democracy.  When  I  told  acquaintances  in  Sofia 
about  Simeon's  16-hour  days,  they  wondered  how  exactly  he  was 
spending  that  time,  since  as  far  as  they  could  tell,  he'd  set  no 
agenda  for  his  Cabinet  or  for  the  party  he  leads.  Simeon  under- 
stands these  worries  but  gauges  them  differently.  "I'm  convinced 
that  dialogue,  the  sharing  of  opinions,  is  by  far  more  productive 
than  sort  of  holding  a  dogmatic  'line'  of  what  you  believe  in  as 
the  gospel  truth  or  something." 

Instead,  he  offers  civility,  restraint,  calm.  And  he  has  presided 
over  successes.  Bulgaria  is  a  lock  to  be  admitted  to  nato  after 
a  96-0  "yes"  vote  this  spring  by  a  U.S.  Senate  grateful  for  the 
country's  role  last  year  in  the  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
cil, where  Stefan  Tafrov  helped  line  up  support  for  Resolu- 
tion 1441  against  Iraq.  As  a  reward,  President  Bush  conferred 
with  Simeon  in  the  White  House  in  February.  In  May,  Secre- 
tary of  State  Colin  Powell  visited  Sofia  and  gave  a  speech  in 
Battenberg  Square  praising  Bulgaria's  continued  on  page  309 
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IIGHT  &  DAY  lenses  allow  6  times  more  oxygen 
Iwto  your  eye  than  the  leading  soft  lenses.  They're 
approved  by  the  FDA  for  up  to  30  nights  and  days  of 
continuous  wear.  Ask  your  doctor  for  a  free  trial*  pair. 
FDA  APPROVED 
nightanddaycontacts.com 

'Participation  may  vary.  Eye  exam  may  be  required  Professional  fees  not  included.  Only  your  eye  care  professional  can  determine 
it  Focus  NIGHT  8  DAY  is  right  for  you.  Please  see  adjacent  page  for  more  information. fflonly|  ©2003  CIBA  Vision  Corporation. 
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Up  to  30  nights  Contnooos  Wea 


Focus®  NIGHT  &  DAY™  (lotrafilcon  A)  Soft  Contact  Lenses  for  Extended  Wear 


IMPORTANT: 

The  following  basic  information  about  contact  lens  wear 
and  Focus  NIGHT  &  DAY  lenses  is  provided  for  you  by 
CIBA  Vision. 

If  you  are  interested  in  Focus  NIGHT  &  DAY  lenses, 
please  see  a  licensed  eye  care  professional.  Based  on 
your  individual  needs,  your  eye  care  professional  will 
deteimine  if  Focus  NIGHT  &  DAY  lenses  are  right  for  you 
and  how  many  days  and  nights  you  can  wear  them. 

What  are  Focus  NIGHT  &  DAY  Soft  Contact  Lenses? 

Focus  NIGHT  &  DAY  are  soft  contact  lenses  made  of 
lotrafilcon  A,  a  fluoro-silicone  material  that  contains  about 
24%  water.  This  new  lens  material  provides  a  high  level  of 
oxygen  to  your  eyes  and  has  been  surface  treated  to  wet 
with  your  tears. 

How  are  Focus  NIGHT  &  DAY  Soft  Contact  Lenses  used? 

The  lenses  are  worn  on  the  cornea  (front  part  of  the  eye) 
and  used  to  correct  vision  by  refocusing  light  rays  onto 
the  retina  (back  part  of  the  eye). 

The  lenses  may  be  used  to  correct  nearsightedness 
(myopia)  or  farsightedness  (hyperopia).  They  may  be 
prescribed  for: 

♦  Daily  wear  use  -  worn  only  while  you  are  awake 

♦  Extended  wear  use  -  worn  while  you  are  awake  and  asleep 
►They  may  be  worn  for  up  to  30  nights  (one  month)  of 

continuous  wear  based  on  how  your  eyes  respond  to  lens 
wear  and  your  eye  care  professional's  recommendation. 

Can  everyone  wear  Focus  NIGHT  &  DAY  Soft  Contact 
Lenses  for  30  nights  of  continuous  wear? 

Not  everyone  can  reach  the  maximum  wear  time  of  30 
continuous  nights.  During  the  U.S.  clinical  study,  1000  of 
the  1300  eyes  dispensed  completed  the  full  year  of  lens 
wear,  with  67%  wearing  the  lens  between  22  to  30  days. 

Your  eye  care  professional  may  recommend  a  shorter 
wearing  time  depending  on  your  individual  needs,  and 
you  should  always  adhere  to  his  or  her  recommendations. 
Once  lenses  are  removed,  your  eyes  should  have  a  rest 
without  lens  wear  for  at  least  one  overnight. 

Who  should  not  wear  contact  lenses? 

You  should  not  wear  contacts  if  you: 

♦  Have  an  eye  infection  or  inflammation  (redness  & 
swelling). 

♦  Have  an  eye  disease,  eye  injury  or  dryness  that 
interferes  with  contact  lens  wear. 

♦  Have  a  systemic  disease  that  may  be  affected  by  or 
impact  lens  wear. 

♦  Have  certain  types  of  allergic  conditions. 

♦  Are  using  certain  medications,  such  as  some  eye 
medications. 

What  are  the  risks  of  wearing  contact  lenses  for 
extended  wear? 

While  there  are  many  benefits  of  wearing  contacts, 
sometimes  problems  can  occur  and  the  risk  of  serious 
problems  is  greater  when  lenses  are  worn  for  extended 
wear.  You  should  carefully  discuss  the  benefits  and  risks 
of  extended  wear  lenses  with  your  eye  care  professional. 

There  is  an  increased  risk  of  developing  a  serious  ocular 
infection,  such  as  a  corneal  ulcer.  A  cornea!  ulcer  may 
develop  rapidly  and  cause  eye  pain,  redness  o\  bur', 
vision  as  it  progresses.  If  left  untreated,  a  scat,  and  in 
cases  loss  of  vision,  may  result. 


In  addition,  studies  have  shown  that  smoking  increases 
the  risk  of  corneal  ulcers  for  those  who  wear  lenses 
overnight. 

What  are  other  possible  side  effects  of  extended  wear 
contact  lenses? 

An  inflammation  of  the  cornea  called  infiltrative  keratitis  is 
another  potential  side  effect.  During  the  one-year  U.S. 
study  about  5%  of  the  1300  eyes  experienced  this  type  of 
side  effect.  Other  less  serious  side  effects  were  conjunc- 
tivitis and  lid  irritation  or  discomfort  while  wearing  the 
lenses,  including  dryness  of  the  eye  and  mild  burning  or 
stinging. 

Are  there  times  when  you  should  not  wear  contact 
lenses? 

Your  eye  care  professional  can  tell  you  about  situations  or 
environmental  conditions  that  may  be  inappropriate  for 
contact  lens  wear.  Some  examples  are: 

♦  Exposing  contact  lenses  to  water  during  swimming  or 
while  in  a  hot  tub  may  increase  the  risk  of  eye  infection 
from  microorganisms. 

♦  Fumes,  smoke  or  vapors  should  be  avoided  to  reduce 
the  chance  of  lens  contamination. 

How  often  do  I  replace  the  lenses  and  how  do  I  care 
for  them? 

Lenses  should  be  replaced  every  month,  as  recommend- 
ed by  the  eye  care  professional.  When  removed  from  your 
eyes  in  between  replacement  times,  they  should  be 
cleaned  and  disinfected  with  a  chemical  disinfection  sys 
tern  (not  heat),  if  not  replaced  with  a  new  lens.  The  lenses 
are  sold  in  multi-packs  so  replacements  are  at  hand. 

What  are  some  important  things  to  remember? 

♦  While  wearing  contacts  your  eyes  should  look  well,  feel 
comfortable  and  vision  should  be  clear. 

►If  you  have  a  problem,  immediately  remove  your 
lenses  and  contact  your  eye  care  professional. 

♦  Carefully  follow  your  eye  care  professional's  instructions 
for  lens  wear,  care  and  replacement. 

>■  Never  wear  your  lenses  for  longer  periods  than 
prescribed  for  you. 

♦  See  your  eye  care  professional  for  follow-up  care  and 
periodic  checkups. 

What  if  I  have  other  questions  about  Focus  NIGHT  & 
DAY  Soft  Contact  Lenses? 

It  is  essential  to  see  and  talk  with  your  eye  care  profes- 
sional about  your  eye  health  and  to  obtain  complete  infor- 
mation about  Focus  NIGHT  &  DAY  lenses.  If  you  have 
questions,  discuss  them  with  your  eye  care  professional. 

If  you  want  to  read  more  about  Focus  NIGHT  &  DAY  Soft 
Contact  Lenses,  ask  your  eye  care  professional  for  the 
patient  instruction  booklet  available  from  CIBA  Vision  or 
the  package  insert  written  for  the  eye  care  professional. 

For  more  information  call  1-800-875-3001  or  visit  our 
website  at  www.cibavision.com 

Focus  NIGHT  &  DAY  is  marketed  by: 

CIBA  Vision  Corporation,  A  Novartis  Company 

1 1460  Johns  Creek  Pkwy. 

Duluth,  GA3Q  )97  USA 
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Meet  your  new  best  friend, 


You  and  your  scale  can  be  friends  again.  Introducing  LeanSource™  Thermogenic  Supplement.  It's 
scientifically  designed  to  safely,  effectively  -  and  intelligently  -  promote  rapid  weight  loss 
without  the  use  of  harmful  stimulants,  such  as  ephedra.  We  use  a  powerful  patent  pending  blend 
of  proven,  all-natural  ingredients:  7-Keto™  CLA,  green  tea  extract  and  chromium.  As  part  of  a  good 
nutrition  and  exercise  plan,  this  one-of-a-kind  blend  will  help  you  lose  weight  faster,  safer  and 
have  more  energy.  Try  it  today. 

FREE  LeanSource:  Speed  Up  Your  Metabolism  DVDA/ideo  offer.  See  product  for  details. 
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Follow  the  LeanSource  fast  and  easy  four-step  program 
for  healthy  and  sustained  weight  loss: 

/.    Take  LeanSource  Thermogenic  Supplements  in  the  morning  and  afternoon. 

2.  Eat  three  balanced  meals  and  two  healthy  snacks  each  day.  Use  LeanSource  Weight-Loss 
Bars  as  a  healthy  snack  when  you're  on  the  go. 

3.  Engage  in  20  minutes  of  cardiovascular  and  weight  training  (each)  four  times  per  week. 

4.  Watch  the  LeanSource:  Speed  Up  Your  Metabolism  DVD/video  (free  with  purchase) 
to  learn  how  your  body  responds  to  nutrition  and  exercise. 

FOB  MO! 

LIFETIM 

No  ephedra  or  other  harmful  stimulants  m  A  powerful  blend  of  proven  ingredients  •  Designed  to  easily  fit  your  lifestyle 


Available  at 


With  us,  it's  personal. 
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riXE  SWISS  WATCHMAKING.  WITHIN  TUT  TIME  AND  SPACE  OF 


EVERY  CEVRIl  TIMEPIECE  FROM  CONCEPT  TO  CREATIOX,  YOU 


WILL  FIND  A  SYNERGY,  A  BIT  OF  THE  PAST,  THE  ROMANCE 


AND  QUALITY  OF  THE  'OLD  WORLD",  BLENDED  WITH  A 

SPLASH  OF  TODAY  AND  A  VISION  FOR  THE  FUTURE. 

FROM  THE  EXPERT ARTISANS  WHO  DESIGN 


OUR  MOVEMENTS,  TO  THE  M05TMINUTF 


DETAIL  ON  OUR  EXQUISITE  DIALS,  Al 
CEVRR  NO  EXPENSE  IS  SPARED 


TO  BRING  OUR  CUSTOMERS 


A  TIMEPIECE  THAT  ONE 
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Treat  Your 
Taste  Buds 
To  Summer's 
Hottest 
Cocktail... 

The   Chambord   Margarita! 
Drink   with   star  style   and 
raise  the  glam  factor  all  around  you.  A  favi 
among  the  French  nobility  beginning  in  1685  i 
Louis  XIV's   second   visit  to   Chateau   Chamt 
in    the    Loire   Valley,    Chambord    i 
special    recipe   of   petites   frambo 
noires  (small  black  raspberries),  curr. 
and      blackberries.      Combining 
quintessential     French     liqueur     ■ 
America's  favorite  cocktail,  the  Chamt 
Margarita  has  become  the  favorite 
new  royalty— the  young  Hollywood 
Featured  at  some  of  the  coolest  celel  | 
parties,  fashionable  Chambord  liquet  1 
a    must-have    for    every    drink.    I 
additional      cocktail      recipes, 
Chambord  at  www.ChambordOnline.c 


Chambord  Margarita 
3  oz.  margarita  mix 
1  oz.  gold  tequila 
1/2  oz.  triple  sec 
1/2  oz.  Chambord 


Serve  on  the  rocks 
or  blended  with  ice. 
Garnish  with  lime. 


Join  the  Fight! 


Purchase  an  Elisa  liana  Breast 
Cancer  Awareness  Bracelet  and 
help  fund  research  through  the 

Susan  G.  Komen  Foundation. 
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www.ElisaIlana.com 
(402)926-3479 

.'lets  •  Bridal  Collection  •  Custom  Jewelry 


telling  you  this  piece  of  jewelry  was  crafted 
with  meticulous  attention  to  detail  and 
set  with  only  the  finest  gemstones. 


Look  for  the  "a"  with  the  diamond 
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contribution  to  the  war  effort.  And 
while  Simeon's  conduct  displeased  statesmen  in  "old  Europe," 
who  guard  the  holiest  of  grails— admission  to  the  European 
Union,  and  the  stabilizing  rewards  of  the  euro— Bulgaria  seems 
to  be  making  progress  on  that  front  too.  The  good  news  (it  came 


Simeons  message 

seems  to  be  this:  If  Bulgaria 
wants  a  king,  here  I  am. 


THE  KING  IS  IN 
THE  BUILDING 

Simeon, 

photographed  in 

his  office  in  Sofia, 

June  6,  2003. 


The  implication  is  plain:  Simeon  has  been  stung  by  reports  that 
he  is  an  interloper  or  opportunist  who  conveniently  swooped  in 
to  grab  the  prizes  after  the  war  for  democracy  was  won  at  home. 
The  days  I  was  in  Sofia  the  local  newspapers  were  filled  with  sto- 
ries of  his  rumored  dual  citizenship  (untrue)  and  mocking  ques- 
tions about  his  education.  One  journal  showed  an  unflattering 
photo  of  Simeon's  face,  pink  and  blotchy,  plastered  with  those 
oval  stickers  you  see  on  cars  indicating  their  nation  of  origin: 
Spain,  England,  Italy,  Denmark.  It  hasn't  helped  that  his  wife 
spends  much  of  her  time  in  Madrid.  Simeon's  explanation,  that 
"the  prime  minister's  wife  has  practically  no  function,"  has  some 
wondering  why  she  can't  find  useful  work  on  her  own— charity 
work,  for  instance— that  would  signal  her  commitment  to  the  na- 
tion that  has  entrusted  its  future  to  her  husband.  For  now,  her 


only  the  day  before  I 
met  with  Simeon)  is 
that  the  E.U.  has  giv- 
en Bulgaria  its  highest 
credit  rating  yet,  "up- 
graded us  for  the  third  

time,"  Simeon  says. 

The  target  date  for  membership,  2007, 

looks  distinctly  possible. 

But  can  Bulgaria  really  handle  the  fast 
track?  Too  many  of  its  citizens  came  of  age 
in  the  paternalistic  Soviet  system.  And  ambi- 
tious young  Bulgarians  continue  to  emigrate 
in  alarming  numbers:  since  1995,  an  average 
of  50,000  people  have  been  leaving  each 
year— an  aggregate  number  that  will  soon 
approach  half  a  million,  or  6  percent  of  the 
population.  And  no  one  has  found  a  way  to 
bridge  the  divide  separating  Sofia— with  its 
cosmopolitan  aura,  its  writers,  artists,  and 
professionals— from  rural  Bulgaria,  which 
has  yet  to  enter  the  industrial,  let  alone  in- 
formation, age.  Gains  will  be  halting  as  long  as  schoolteachers  in 
provincial  towns  are  paid  beginning  wages  of  about  $  100  a  month. 

Above  all  there  is  the  fatalism  rooted  in  a  long  history  of 
conquest— the  Ottoman  Turks  ruled  the  country  for  five 
centuries  before  ultimately  being  dislodged  in  1912— and 
decades  of  state-sponsored  corruption,  reborn  today  as  gangster- 
ism. Sofia  teems  with  the  notorious  mutra,  organized  petty  crim- 
inals who  are,  in  many  cases,  alumni  of  the  national  sports 
schools  set  up  during  the  time  when  the  Olympic  Games  were 
Cold  War  contests  and  athletes  were  groomed  from  childhood. 
Sprung  from  these  hatcheries  in  a  post-Communist  world,  the 
mutra,  or  "ugly  faces,"  compose  a  well-heeled  gangster  class 
(drugs,  racketeering)  which  the  state  seems  powerless  to  control. 
Mutra  can  be  seen  speeding  through  the  streets  of  Sofia  in 
their  Mercedeses  and  BMWs,  trashy  chalga— faddish  folk  mu- 
sic—pouring out  the  windows,  or  clumped  together  at  tables  at 
local  nightspots,  their  massive  physiques  clad  in  Armani. 

Mutra,  or  others  like  them,  were  almost  certainly  involved  in 
the  brutal  beating  of  a  newspaper  editor  who  had  been  exposing 
corruption  in  Varna,  a  port  city  on  the  Black  Sea.  Simeon's  re- 
sponse, when  I  asked  how  his  government  plans  to  protect  jour- 
nalists, was  disturbingly  cold:  "The  government  does  what  it  can 
with  the  laws  it  has.  It  can't  protect  specific  professions  or  indi- 
viduals." Besides,  he  added,  "sometimes  maybe  the  government 
also  would  [like  to]  be  protected  from  direct  lies  or  ill  intention." 
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long  absences  reinforce  suspicions,  growing  as  Simeon's  poll  num- 
bers drop,  that  he  remains  a  foreigner  whose  bags  are  packed. 

Many,  including  some  close  to  Simeon,  suspect  he  will  not 
seek  re-election  when  his  term  is  up  in  2005,  but  will  instead 
pursue  the  more  congenial  office  of  president,  currently  held  by 
a  Socialist,  Georgi  Purvanov.  Others  think  his  ambition,  un- 
changed from  childhood,  is  to  be  Bulgaria's  king,  serving  out  the 
reign  interrupted  so  long  ago.  "Simeon  granted  me  an  audience 
in  2001,"  says  Evgenii  Dainov,  "and  asked  me  what  the  chances 
of  reviving  the  monarchy  are."  (Dainov's  answer:  slim  to  none.) 

Simeon  himself  meets  the  question  sideways,  admitting  only 
that  it  is  not  his  way  "to  impose  something,  to  say,  'Look, 
guys,  this  is  my  formula.'"  His  message  seems  to  be  this:  If 
Bulgaria  wants  a  king,  here  I  am.  There  are  no  takers  at  the  mo- 
ment, but  that  could  change. 

And  however  unsuited  Simeon  may  be  to  the  role  of  contem- 
porary politician,  his  journey  is  inseparable  from  the  nation's 
own.  After  I  left  his  office,  Simeon's  press  assistant  rushed  over 
to  give  me  a  Xerox  of  a  photo  she'd  showed  me  earlier  that  day. 
It  depicts  a  somber-looking  boy  in  short  pants,  aged  four  or  five, 
posing  with  an  older  girl  in  a  polka-dot  dress  who  hovers  pro- 
tectively, clutching  his  arm.  The  boy  is  Prince  Simeon.  The  girl, 
a  Bulgarian  citizen  now  in  her  70s,  sent  the  picture  to  the 
new  prime  minister  as  a  reminder  that  after  60  years  apart  she 
and  the  boy  king  were  together  once  again.  □ 
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threat  from  North 

an  excerpt  from  b 

visit  to  I 


llintons  presidency,  confronted  with  a  growing  nuclt 
,  Washington  began  negotiations  with  Kim  Jong  II. 
noir,  the  then  secretary  of  state  recalls  her  tantalizin 
ami  for  a  face-to-lace  v  ith  'Dear  Leader" 

BY  MADELEINE  K.  ALBRIGHT 


DIPLOMATIC  STANC 

Madeleine  Albright 
in  Washington,  D.C., 
in  July.  She  now 
wants  to  shed  light  on 
"opportunities  lost 


i 
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luch  of  what  the  Clinton 
administration  attempted  in  its  Korea  pol- 
icy has  unraveled  since  I  left  office,  open- 
ing scenarios  for  the  future  ranging  from 
the  restoration  of  stability  to  a  nuclear- 
aimed  North  Korea,  to  war.  Wherever  mat- 


what  follows  is  intended 
the  nature  of  opportuni- 


ters  no 
tosh 

ties  !■. 

On  j.  '-   ,  ,  North  Korean  troops, 

backed  by      iina  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
invaded  South  Korea,  setting  off  a  bloody 


three-year  war.  My  father,  Josef  Korbel,  was 
teaching  that  summer  at  the  University  of 

Excerpted  from  Madam  Secretary,  by 
Madeleine  K.  Albright,  to  be  published  this 
month  by  Miramax  Books;  ©  2003  by 
Madeleine  K.  Albright.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Washington  in  Seattle,  and  I-  having  just 
become  a  teenager— read  my  way  through 
a  vast  collection  of  comic  books  found  in 
our  rented  house.  It  was  not  a  television 
war,  but  my  family  followed  the  seesawing 
fortunes  of  the  two  sides  closely  as  the 
United  States  and  other  nations  fought  un- 
der the  U.N.  flag  to  repel  the  invaders.  I 
cared  about  the  outcome,  because  my  fa- 
ther had  made  clear  to  me  that  the  allied 
effort  was  part  of  the  worldwide  struggle 
against  Communism.  Unfortunately,  the 
war  ended  not  with  peace  but  with  stale- 
mate. A  demilitarized  zone  (DMZ)  was 
created  to  separate  the  two  p^ 
sides,  and  U.S.  troops  were 
deployed  in  South  Korea  as 
a  deterrent  to  further  aggres- 
sion from  the  North.  They 
have  been  there  ever  since. 

Four  decades  passed  be- 
tween the  war  and  the 
day  I  became  U.N.  am- 
bassador, in  February  1993, 
but  my  view  of  North  Ko- 
rea, or  the  Democratic 
People's  Republic  of  Korea 
(D.P.R.K.),  did  not  change, 
because  the  fundamental  na- 
ture of  the  regime  did  not 
change.  North  Korean  pres- 
ident Kim  II  Sung  was 
among  the  world's  most  destructive  dicta- 
tors, cruel  to  his  people,  hostile  toward  the 
South,  and  heedless  of  international  law. 
He  also  grew  obsessed,  near  the  end  of 
his  life,  with  developing  a  nuclear  arsenal. 
This  ambition  may  have  been  hastened  by 
his  country's  rapid  economic  decline  result- 
ing from  the  Cold  War's  end.  For  decades 
after  its  creation  in  1948,  North  Korea 
had  been  more  prosperous  than  its  south- 
ern neighbor  due  to  the  preferential  ties  it 
enjoyed  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  East- 
ern Europe.  The  loss  of  those  relationships, 
coupled  with  a  series  of  natural  disasters, 
crippled  its  economy. 

In  1993  and  1994,  the  D.P.R.K.  became 
the  first  country  to  announce  plans  to  with- 
draw from  the  Nuclear  Nonproliferation 
Treaty  and  from  the  nuclear-safeguards 
regime  administered  by  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  (I.A.E.A.).  The  gov- 
ernment indicated  its  intention  to  remove 
fuel  rods  from  its  nuclear  reactor  and 
extract  the  weapons-grade  plutonium  they 
contained— enough  to  make  half  a  dozen 
nuclear  weapons.  This  precipitated  a  cri- 
sis between  Washington  and  Pyongyang. 
Tensions  were  at  the  boiling  point;  the 
possibility  of  a  real  war  lay  beneath  the 
escalating  war  of  words.  At  the  UN.  one 
day,  I  had  to  sit  through  a  particularly  vi- 
tuperative speech  from  the  North  Korean 
representative.  I  knew  I  was  being  baited 


The  Clinton 

administration  was 

considering  options 

including  military 

strikes  aimed  at  the 

North  Korean  reactor. 


and  so  bit  my  lip:  the  North  Ko- 
rean would  have  liked  nothing  bet- 
ter than  a  fight.  Instead,  I  said, 
"Saturday  is  my  birthday,  and  al- 
though I  am  sure  this  was  not  the  inten- 
tion, I  would  like  to  thank  the  D.P.R.K. 
representative  for  making  me  feel  40  years 
younger  with  his  rhetoric  from  the  deep- 
est depths  of  the  Cold  War." 

The  Clinton  administration,  determined 
to  stop  Pyongyang  from  developing  nu- 
clear weapons,  was  considering  options 
up  to  and  including  military  strikes  aimed 
at  the  North  Korean  reactor.  Fortunately, 
the  North  Koreans  did  not  push  their  luck 
that  far.  Ambassador  Robert  Gallucci,  one 
of  our  ablest  diplomats,  had  engaged  in 
lengthy  negotiations  with  Pyongyang.  In 
1994  he  seized  an  opening  created  by  for- 
mer president  Jimmy  Carter  to  conclude  an 
accord  known  as  the  Agreed  Framework. 
This  required  the  North  to  shut  down  its 
reactor,  seal  8,000  fuel  rods  containing  repro- 
cessed plutonium,  and  freeze  its  plutonium- 
production  facilities  under  I.A.E.A. 
inspection.  In  return,  the  United  States  and 
its  allies  agreed  to  help  North  Korea  cope 
with  its  immediate  fuel  shortages  and  pay 
for  the  construction  of  two  civilian  nuclear 
power  plants.  (Under  the  Agreed  Frame- 
work, the  D.P.R.K.  wouldn't  receive  the  fi- 
nal components  necessary  to  operate  the 


light-water  nuclear  reactors  until  it  disclosed 
the  full  history  of  its  nuclear-weapons  pro- 
grams.) Although  criticized  by  some  for  not 
resolving  every  issue  on  the  Korean  Penin- 
sula, the  Agreed  Framework  ended  the  im- 
mediate crisis  and  prevented  the  North  from 
realizing  its  potential  to  develop  dozens  of 
nuclear  bombs.  The  Korean  Peninsula  nev- 
ertheless remained  one  of  the  world's  most 
dangerous  places.  When  I  became  secre- 
tary of  state  in  January  1997,  I  wanted  to 
explore  every  opportunity  for  reducing  the 
risk  of  a  military  confrontation.  Three 
factors  caused  me  to  conclude  that  a  high- 
profile  effort  was  both  need-  | 
ed  and  timely. 

The  first  was  North  Ko- 
rea's weakness.  Kim  II  Sung 
had  prided  himself  on  the 
concept  of  juche,  or  self- 
reliance.  But  when  he  died, 
in  1994,  he  bequeathed  to 
his  son,  Kim  Jong  II,  a  soci- 
ety dependent  on  the  charity 
of  the  outside  world  for  food, 
fertilizer,  and  fuel.  The  ques- 
tion we  faced  was  whether 
the  D.P.R.K.'s  plight  would 
prompt  it  to  act  responsibly 
to  reduce  its  isolation,  or 
rashly.  We  had  good  rea- 
son to  try  to  influence  its 
choice. 

A  second  factor  was 
the  election,  in  December 
1997,  of  Kim  Dae  Jung  as 
president  of  South  Korea. 
During  the  Cold  War,  South  Korea's  rulers 
had  used  the  Communist  threat  to  justify 
governing  with  an  iron  hand.  Kim  Dae 
Jung,  by  contrast,  was  a  lifelong  democrat- 
ic activist  who  had  spent  years  in  prison 
for  his  outspoken  views.  I  first  met  Kim  in 
1986  when  I  was  in  South  Korea  as  part 
of  a  delegation  from  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Institute.  Even  though  he  was  under 
house  arrest,  he  expressed  his  ideas  with- 
out fear  and  eagerly  shared  a  bold  vision 
for  South  Korean  democracy. 

Before  we  left,  he  wrote  each  of  us  a 
message  on  a  small  white  board  using 
Korea's  distinctive  calligraphy  brushes.  His 
advice  to  me  was  "If  you  seek  real,  practi- 
cal solutions,  then  you  will  achieve  them." 
When  I  returned  to  Seoul  in  1998  to  visit 
the  newly  inaugurated  President  Kim,  I 
brought  along  the  board  he  had  given  me, 
and  he  re-autographed  it. 

Meeting  Kim  Dae  Jung  as  president,  I 
saw  a  parallel  to  Vaclav  Havel  and  Nelson 
Mandela,  both  of  whom  had  also  journeyed 
improbably  from  prison  to  the  presidency 
of  their  respective  countries.  Each  had  used 
the  time  in  confinement  to  develop  a  dis- 
tinctive philosophy  about  politics  and  life. 
No  one  could  argue  with  greater  credibility 
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Albright  and  North 
Korean  president  Kim 
Jong  II  in  Pyongyang, 
North  Korea, 
October  23,  2000. 
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than  Kim  that  democracy  and  respect  for 
human  rights  were  compatible  with  Asian 
values.  During  our  official  meeting,  the 
72-year-old  leader  explained  his  plans  for 
a  new,  "sunshine  policy"  toward  North 
Korea.  Other  South  Korean  presidents  had 
given  lip  service  to  the  idea  of  reconcilia- 
tion with  the  North,  but  Kim  Dae  Jung  was 
determined  to  pursue  peaceful  coexistence. 
He  saw  great  danger  in  North  Koreas  al- 
most paranoid  sense  of  insecurity. 

A  third  factor  driving  events  was  North 
Korea's  military  prowess.  Few  governments 
have  ever  made  such  a  clear  choice  be- 
tween butter  and  guns.  Despite  mmuga 
the  starvation  of  its  people,  the 
D.P.R.K.  has  built  a  million- 
man  army  and  developed  the 
ability  to  manufacture  and  sell 
sophisticated  weapons  to  for- 
eign buyers.  Missiles  and  dan- 
gerous technology  are  its 
leading  cash  crops.  In  August 
1998,  Pyongyang  tested  a  three- 
stage  Taepo  Dong  missile  of  a 
type  potentially  able— with  fur- 
ther development  and  testing— 
to  reach  U.S.  territory.  The 
combination  of  long-range  mis- 
siles and  North  Korea's  capac- 
ity to  produce  nuclear  bombs 
that  could  be  delivered  by  those 
missiles  was  obviously  an  extremely  grave 
concern. 

Taking  into  account  each  of  these  fac- 
tors, the  president  and  I  asked  former 
defense  secretary  William  Perry,  who 
was  uniformly  respected  for  his  judgment 
and  toughness,  to  head  an  interagency 
review  of  our  Korea  policy.  Perry  was  re- 
luctant to  take  the  assignment  but  finally 
agreed  to  do  so  because  he  knew  the  stakes 
were  so  high:  a  miscalculation  leading  to 
war  on  the  Korean  Peninsula  would  pro- 
duce massive  casualties.  The  stability  of 
East  Asia  and  the  safety  of  37,000  Ameri- 
can troops  deployed  in  South  Korea  de- 
pended on  diplomats'  doing  their  jobs. 
(The  dangers  in  the  region  had  been  dra- 
matized for  me  by  a  helicopter  trip  to  the 
demilitarized  zone  in  1997.  The  armistice 
line  is  less  than  40  miles  north  of  Seoul, 
leaving  the  city  well  within  the  range  of 
North  Korean  rockets  and  vulnerable  to 
attack  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
D.P.R.K.  troops  massed  close  to  the  DMZ. 
On  the  near  side  of  the  line  is  Camp 
Bonifas,  named  for  an  American  company 
commander  who  had  been  murdered  by 
the  North  Koreans  in  1976.  I  was  trans- 
ported by  Humvee  to  an  observation  post, 
directed  to  what  must  have  been  the 
world's  biggest  binoculars,  and  pointed  in 
the  right  direction.  What  I  observed  was  a 
landscape  that  seemed  about  as  lush  and 
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livable  as  the  moon— and  a  North 
Korean  military  officer  peering 
back  at  me.) 

Perry  was  assisted  and  later 
succeeded  by  State  Department  counselor 
Wendy  Sherman;  both  were  helped  by  Am- 
bassador Charles  Kartman,  our  special 
envoy  for  Korean  peace  talks.  Together 
they  consulted  widely  at  home  and  in  Asia 
and  Europe.  Perry  made  clear  that  the 
status  quo  was  unacceptable,  and  recom- 
mended a  diplomatic  initiative  that  was 
both  comprehensive  and  step-by-step.  He 
rejected  the  theory  of  some  that  North 
Korea  was  on  the  verge  of  collapse,  saying 
we  had  to  deal  with  the  D.RR.K.  as  it  was, 
not  as  we  might  wish  it  to  be.  He  suggest- 
ed a  systematic  testing  of  North  Korean 
intentions  by  offering  Kim  Jong  II  a  choice 
between  confrontation  and  the  chance  to 
improve  relations  by  agreeing  to  refrain 
from  unsupervised  nuclear  activities  and 
to  end  destabilizing  missile-development 
programs  and  exports.  In  May  1999,  Per- 
ry and  Sherman  met  directly  with  top 
North  Korean  officials  in  Pyongyang  to 
lay  out  our  proposals.  The  North  Koreans 
l  provide  a  clear  response  until  four 
months  later,  but  when  they  did,  it  was 
pos  of  going  ahead  as  planned 

with  ano  si    they  declared  a 

moratorium  on  such  tests  as  long  as  talks 
with  the  United  States  about  improved  re- 
lations were  under  way.  To  lend  momen- 


tum to  the  diplomatic  process,  President 
Clinton  announced  plans  to  suspend  re- 
strictions on  nonmilitary  trade,  financial 
transactions,  travel,  and  official  contacts. 

Meanwhile,  Kim  Dae  Jung's  sunshine 
policy  also  appeared  to  be  bearing 
fruit.  In  June  2000,  Kim  Jong  II 
welcomed  him  to  Pyongyang  for  an  un- 
precedented summit  between  the  two  lead- 
ers. Their  meetings  were  cordial,  and  in 
the  summit's  afterglow,  groups  of  separat- 
ed Korean  families  were  allowed  to  visit 
one  another  for  the  first  time  in  five  dec- 
ades. North  and  South  Kore- 
an athletes  marched  as  one 
during  opening  ceremonies  of 
the  2000  Olympic  Games,  and 
Kim  Dae  Jung  was  awarded 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  for  his 
efforts  at  reconciliation. 

North  Korean  diplomats, 
so  accustomed  to  the  role  of 
wallflower,  were  now  in  the 
spotlight.  That  July  the  annual 
convening  of  the  Association  of 
Southeast  Asian  Nations'  Re- 
gional Forum,  in  Bangkok,  fea- 
tured the  first  meeting 
ever  between  a  North 
Korean  foreign  minister 
and  a  U.S.  secretary 
of  state.  When  Foreign 
Minister  Paek  Nam-Sun 
and  I  shook  hands  prior 
to  our  scheduled  15- 
minute  talk,  three  successive  waves  of  pho- 
tographers recorded  the  moment.  I  had 
been  told  not  to  expect  much  of  Paek,  but 
he  was  smoothly  professional.  Our  discus- 
sion lasted  more  than  an  hour;  I  described 
it  afterward  as  "substantively  modest,  but 
symbolically  important."  One  matter  we 
talked  about  was  whether  Kim  Jong  II 
would  send  a  high-level  envoy  to  the  United 
States,  just  as  President  Clinton  had  sent  Bill 
Perry  to  Pyongyang.  Once  again,  the  North 
Koreans  were  deliberate— which  is  to  say 
slow— in  responding.  Unused  to  consulting 
with  a  democracy,  they  had  the  habit  of  do- 
ing nothing  for  months,  then  making  a  deci- 
sion and  expecting  an  immediate  response. 

In  October  2000,  Kim  Jong  II  finally  did 
decide  to  send  a  high-level  emissary- 
Vice  Marsha]  Jo  Myong  Rok,  the  number- 
two  man  in  the  military.  This  was  an 
important  sign  that,  whatever  choices 
North  Korea  made,  its  army  would  be  part 
of  the  decision.  Jo  wore  a  gray  suit  to  his 
meeting  at  the  State  Department  with  me, 
but  less  than  half  an  hour  later  arrived  at 
the  White  House  in  full  military  uniform, 
complete  with  epaulets,  medals  (including 
at  least  one  for  fighting  against  America  in 
Vietnam),  and  ribbons.  With  a  flourish,  he 
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presented  a  letter  from  Kim  Jong  II  and  invit- 
ed the  president  to  come  to  Pyongyang.  The 
president  said  that  he  would  study  the  pro- 
posal, but  that  arrangements  would  have  to 
be  made  in  advance  to  ensure  the  success  of 
any  trip.  Jo  pressed  for  a  more  definitive  re- 
sponse. The  president  suggested  I  go  first  to 
prepare  the  ground.  Jo  said  that  if  the  presi- 
dent and  secretary  came  together,  "we  will 
be  able  to  find  the  solution  to  all  problems." 
It  seemed  that  the  whole  point  of  Jo's 
mission  was  to  secure  a  Clinton  visit,  but 
clearly  North  Korea's  top-down  decision- 
making style  didn't  fit  well  with  our  prac- 
tice of  trying  to  "pre-cook"  arrangements 
as  much  as  possible  before  committing  the 
president.  More  positive,  Jo's  delegation  had 
come  with  some  unexpectedly  construc- 
tive proposals  related  to  their  missile  pro- 
grams. It  appeared  to  us  that  a  summit 
might  well  produce  an  agreement  in  prin- 
ciple that,  if  fleshed  out,  could  make  East 
Asia  less  dangerous.  So  I  was  intrigued 
when  Vice  Marshal  Jo  accepted  our  insis- 
tence on  a  preparatory  visit  and  invited  me 
to  Pyongyang. 

The  two  delegations  also  issued  a  joint 
communique  making  clear  our  coun- 
tries' desire  to  move  beyond  the  hostil- 
ities of  the  past.  Each  side  pledged  "no 
hostile  intent"  toward  the  other.  This  po- 
tentially historic  step,  requiring  no  sacrifice 
on  our  part,  was  designed  to  ease  North 
Korea's  insecurity  and  make  it  more  willing 
to  accept  restrictions  on  its  weapons  pro- 
grams. That  night  the  vice  marshal  hosted 
a  dinner  that  was  quite  relaxed,  perhaps 
overly  so.  I  spent  much  of  the  evening  try- 
ing to  fend  off  the  North  Korean  delega- 
tion's aggressive  style  of  drinking,  which 
appeared  to  require  the  constant  refilling 
of  glasses  and  near-continuous  toasts. 

Diplomacy  with  North  Korea  is  not  just 
a  bilateral  affair.  Our  East  Asian  allies  are 
always  there  either  in  body  or  spirit.  The 
South  Koreans  have  an  agenda  with  the 
D.P.R.K.  that  overlaps  ours  but  isn't  always 
ordered  the  same  way  and  is  obviously  in- 
fluenced by  the  national  identity  they  share 
with  those  north  of  the  DMZ.  The  Japa- 
nese were  concerned  less  with  North  Korea's 
efforts  to  develop  long-range  missiles  than 
with  their  own  vulnerability  to  the  dozens 
of  mobile  midrange  missiles  the  D.P.R.K. 
had  already  deployed.  Tokyo  also  insisted, 
understandably,  that  the  North  Koreans  ac- 
count for  the  Japanese  citizens  they  had 
kidnapped  during  the  1970s  and  80s  to 
serve  as  language  teachers.  (Not  until  Sep- 
tember 2002  did  Chairman  Kim  admit  that 
the  Japanese  allegations  were  accurate.  He 
confessed  that  North  Korea  had  abducted 
at  least  13  men  and  women,  of  whom  only 
5  were  still  alive.)  As  a  result,  our  diplomacy 
with  North  Korea  resembled  a  sack  race, 


We  knew  little 

about  Kim,  who 

was  reputed  to  be  an 

unworldly  recluse, 

interested  more 

in  making  movies  than 

in  governing. 


with  us  trying  to  be  sure  our  partners  were 
comfortable  with  what  we  were  doing,  and 
Australia,  China,  Russia,  and  Europe  also 
consulted  about  every  major  step  we  took. 

There  were  logistics  issues  on  all  my 
trips,  but  North  Korea  offered  unique 
challenges.  Since  we  had  no  diplomat- 
ic presence  in  Pyongyang,  we  had  to  create 
a  miniature  embassy  from  scratch.  The 
technicians  we  sent  ahead  found  six  differ- 
ent types  of  electrical  outlets,  sometimes 
several  different  kinds  in  the  same  room. 
Negotiating  a  schedule  was  also  complicat- 
ed. The  North  Koreans  insisted  that  I  visit 
the  tomb  of  Kim  II  Sung.  Ordinarily  this 
would  have  been  a  simple  enough  courtesy, 
but  Kim  II  Sung  had  started  the  Korean 
War,  in  which  54,000  Americans  and  mil- 
lions of  Koreans  had  died.  He  had  then 
instituted  a  cradle-to-grave  propaganda  sys- 
tem that  blamed  America  for  the  war  and 
brainwashed  his  countrymen  into  worship- 
ing him  as  a  god.  There  may  be  places 
more  impoverished  than  North  Korea,  but 
nowhere  had  the  spontaneity  of  the  human 
spirit  been  more  determinedly  crushed.  Be- 
cause it  seemed  a  diplomatic  necessity,  I 
would  visit  the  tomb  of  the  man  responsi- 
ble for  all  this,  but  I  couldn't  pay  his  mem- 
ory any  respect. 

The  other  scheduling  complication  was 
that  no  specific  time  was  set  for  my  meeting 
with  Kim  Jong  II.  We  assumed  that  such  an 
encounter  would  take  place  on  the  second 
day  of  the  two-day  visit,  but  the  North  Ko- 
reans wouldn't  tell  us  for  certain,  nor  would 
they  fix  a  time.  In  the  highly  structured 
world  of  international  diplomacy,  such  un- 
certainty is  unusual,  but  no  American  sec- 
retary of  state  had  ever  visited  Pyongyang, 
and  North  Korea  is  not  like  anywhere  else. 
In  other  countries  we  saw  police  or  mil- 
itary holding  traffic  back  while  our  mo- 
torcade traveled  from  airport  to  hotel. 
In  Pyongyang  there  was  no  traffic  to  hold 
back.  Ours  were  the  only  cars  on  the  road. 
Even  so,  the  pedestrians  we  passed  did  not 
even  glance  up  as  we  drove  by.  After  pass- 


ing some  drought-stricken  rice  and  cabbage 
fields,  we  saw  paint-deprived  apartment 
houses  ranging  from  3  or  4  stories  high  out- 
side the  city  to  20  or  more  stories  in  town. 
I  hated  to  think  of  slogging  to  the  upper 
floors  of  those  buildings  when  the  power 
was  out,  with  no  electric  lights  or  elevators— 
if  they  had  elevators. 

Inside  the  city,  neat  and  healthy-looking 
children  brightened  the  scene  as  they  made 
their  way  to  school  in  red-and-blue  uniforms. 
A  few  rode  bicycles,  but  most  were  on 
foot.  On  the  plane  trip  in,  I  had  watched 
a  documentary  on  children  in  the  rural 
parts  of  the  country.  Those  children  were 
decidedly  unhealthy:  two-thirds  of  all  North 
Korean  children  suffered  from  chronic  mal- 
nutrition; many  had  been  abandoned  by 
their  parents  and  left  to  scavenge.  I  knew 
the  sights  I  would  see  would  be  contrived 
to  leave  us  with  an  impression  far  different 
from  the  reality. 

After  freshening  up  at  our  guesthouse, 
we  headed  into  the  heart  of  Pyongyang,  a 
city  with  wide  boulevards,  clean  parks,  and 
views  of  the  beautiful  Taedong  River.  In 
contrast  to  other  Asian  cities,  there  were 
practically  no  neon  lights  or  even  advertis- 
ing. I  could  see  no  evidence  of  a  restaurant, 
grocery  store,  department  store,  or  bank. 
Instead,  the  cityscape  was  dominated  by 
empty  streets  and  vast  vacant  squares  of 
stone  leading  to  structures  such  as  the 
Grand  People's  Study  House,  the  Juche 
Tower,  and  May  Day  Stadium. 

My  car  pulled  up  at  the  Kim  II  Sung 
Memorial  Palace,  where  I  was  greeted 
briskly  by  Vice  Marshal  Jo  and  escorted  on 
slippery  marble  floors  past  a  long  line  of 
guards  to  the  bier  where  the  late  dictator's 
embalmed  body  lay  under  glass.  I  paused 
briefly  and  moved  on.  During  our  short 
meeting,  I  gave  Jo  a  letter  from  President 
Clinton  extending  his  greetings  and  outlining 
the  administration's  hopes  for  my  trip.  Like 
every  other  North  Korean  I  would  meet,  Jo 
wore  a  pin  bearing  the  face  of  Kim  II  Sung. 
I  wore  my  largest  American-flag  pin. 

From  the  mausoleum  I  went  to  a  kin- 
dergarten near  a  large  apartment  complex, 
where  I  danced  briefly  with  a  group  of 
highly  disciplined  five-year-olds,  swaying 
to  a  song  I  later  learned  was  about  the 
glories  of  fighting  imperialism.  I  also  met 
with  the  local  head  of  the  World  Food 
Program,  which  was  feeding  about  eight 
million  North  Koreans— including  those 
kindergartners— with  help  predominantly 
from  the  "imperialist"  United  States. 

During  our  break  for  lunch,  we 
learned  that  my  schedule  of  meet- 
ings with  various  officials  had  been 
scrapped  and  that  in  midafternoon  I 
would  instead  meet  with  Chairman  Kim, 
also  known  as  "Dear  Leader."  I  looked 
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forward  with  curiosity  to  the  encounter. 
We  knew  little  about  Kim,  who  was  re- 
puted to  be  an  unworldly  recluse,  interest- 
ed more  in  making  and  watching  movies 
than  in  governing.  However,  according  to 
Kim  Dae  Jung  and  Chinese  and  Rus- 
sian officials  who  had  recently  met  the 
D.P.R.K.  leader,  he  was  knowledgeable, 
good-humored,  and  relatively  normal. 
Personally,  I  was  not  sure  how  normal  I 
would  be  if  I  had  grown  up  being  fed  on 
Marxism  in  a  sealed-off  world,  surround- 
ed by  heroic  images  of  my  father  and  my- 
self. So  I  was  uncertain  what  to  expect. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  chair- 
mans  guesthouse,  I  was  direct- 
ed to  stand  on  a  bilious-green 
carpet  in  front  of  a  large  mu- 
ral of  a  storm  at  sea.  The  press 
began  snapping  as  soon  as 
Chairman  Kim  walked  in 
wearing  his  customary  khaki 
leisure  suit.  He  greeted  me  by 
holding  out  both  hands  and 
smiling  broadly.  I  was  wear- 
ing heels,  but  so  was  he,  which 
made  us  about  the  same  height, 
and  for  a  while  we  just  stood 
there,  letting  the  media  do 
their  work.  I  could  not  help 
but  notice  one  movie  camera 
operated  by  the  North  Kore- 
ans that  must  have  been  vintage  1950s. 

At  our  meeting  across  a  highly  pol- 
ished wooden  table,  Kim— who  had 
a  round  face,  wore  large  eyeglasses, 
and  sported  amazing  puffed-up  hair— be- 
gan by  congratulating  me  on  my  energy. 
He  knew  I  had  arrived  in  the  morning  af- 
ter a  marathon  flight  and  was  impressed 
that  I  was  ready  to  go  to  work  despite  my 
age  (only  five  years  more  than  his).  He 
thanked  me  for  my  visit  to  the  mausoleum 
and  expressed  gratitude  that,  when  his 
father  had  died,  the  North  Koreans  had 
received  a  message  of  condolence  from 
President  Clinton.  He  also  expressed  ap- 
preciation for  the  humanitarian  assistance 
we  had  been  sending  and  said  he  hoped 
President  Clinton  would  come  to  Pyong- 
yang. "If  both  sides  are  genuine  and  seri- 
ous," he  said,  "there  is  nothing  we  will 
not  be  able  to  do." 

I  had  been  told  that  the  best  way  to  get 
results  in  diplomacy  with  North  Korea  was 
to  take  my  time  and  try  to  build  a  rel 
ship  slowly.  This  approach  was  fine  for  ca- 
reerists, but  I  would  be  out  of  Pyongyang 
in  two  days  and  out  of  office  in 
months.  So  I  cut  to  the  :1  ise.  After  offei 
ing  some  reassurances  aboi 
in  East  Asia,  I  told 
decided  what  to  tell  I 
that  I  couldn't  recommenu  a 
out  a  satisfactory  agreement  on  i 
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Kim  said  he  took  the  issue 
seriously  because  America  did. 
even  though  we  were  wrong  to 
believe  that  his  country  would 
ever  attack  anyone.  He  said  his  nation 
had  begun  the  program  solely  out  of  a  de- 
sire to  launch  peaceful  communications 
satellites,  perhaps  three  a  year.  But  if  an- 
other nation  would  agree  to  send  the  satel- 
lites into  orbit  on  North  Korea's  behalf,  he 
would  have  no  use  for  missiles. 

As  for  their  exports,  which  I  said  were 
a  major  problem,  Kim  said  that 
North  Korea  was  selling  missiles  to 
Syria  and  Iran  to  get  desperately  needed 
foreign  currency.  "So  it's  clear,  since  we  ex- 
port to  get  money,  if  you  guarantee  com- 
pensation, it  will  be  suspended." 

I  replied.  "Mr.  Chairman,  we've  been 
concerned  about  your  intentions  for  50 
years,  and  so  we  have  been  concerned 
about  your  production  of  missiles.  And 
now  you  say  it  is  just  to  earn  foreign  cur- 
rency." 

"Well,  it's  not  just  foreign  currency,"  he 
said.  "We  also  arm  our  own  military  as 
part  of  our  self-reliance  program." 

'dded  that  his  armed  forces  were 
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can  do  much  about  them.  You  can't  go 
inside  the  units  and  inspect  them,  but  it's 
possible  to  stop  production.  It's  been  10 
years  since  the  collapse  of  the  U.S.S.R., 
the  opening  of  China,  and  the  disappear- 
ance of  our  military  alliance  with  either 
country.  The  military  wants  to  update  its 
equipment,  but  we  won't  give  them  new 
equipment.  If  there's  no  confrontation, 
there's  no  significance  to  weapons.  Mis- 
siles are  now  insignificant." 

Kim  said  I  could  make  his  comments 
public,  but  I  replied  that  I  needed  to  report 
to  the  president  before  talking  to  the  press. 
At  the  end  of  our  conversation 
he  indicated  we  would  meet 
again  the  following  day.  He 
then  said  he  had  a  special  sur- 
prise. "I  have  changed  the  en- 
tertainment. We  have  prepared 
a  spectacular  program  in  May 
Day  Stadium  that  will  help 
you  understand  North  Korean 
culture  and  arts.  The  Western 
world  thinks  we  are  belliger- 
ent, and  the  U.S.  has  a  lot  of 
misunderstanding  about  us.  It 
is  important  to  know  us  di- 
rectly. You  can  relax  and 
enjoy  it." 

When  I  reached  the 
stadium  that  evening, 
everyone  was  already 
seated.  As  I  walked  in 
with  Kim,  the  huge 
crowd  gave  forth  a  vol- 
cano of  rapturous  sound— which  I  knew 
was  not  for  me.  The  arena  was  enormous 
and  every  seat  taken.  The  contrast  to  the 
almost  empty  streets  was  startling;  where 
had  all  the  people  come  from? 

The  exhibition  itself  resembled  an  Olym- 
pics opening  ceremony  on  steroids 
and,  as  I  soon  realized,  was  far  more 
political  than  cultural.  It  was  a  repeat  of 
a  spectacle  prepared  in  honor  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Korean  Communist  Par- 
ty—no cause  for  joy  in  my  book.  It  began 
with  a  giant  image  of  a  hammer  for  work- 
ers, a  paintbrush  for  intellectuals,  and  a 
sickle  for  farmers.  Then  suddenly,  every- 
where, there  Were  children  dancing,  gym- 
nasts cartwheeling,  sequined  costumes 
swirling,  and  people  flying  about  on  little 
rockets.  There  were  youngsters  dressed  up 
as  flowers,  soldiers  thrusting  their  bayonets, 
fireworks,  and  people  shot  from  cannons 
into  a  net.  There  was  a  human  card  section 
rapidly  and  precisely  flashing  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  placards  to  create  detailed  murals 
and  illustrated  slogans  accompanied  by 
thunderous  patriotic  chants.  And  there  was  a 
full  orchestra  playing  such  songs  as  "The 
Leader  Will  Always  Be  with  Us"  and  "Let 
Us  Hold  High  the  Red  Flag."  More  than 
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100,000   people   performed;   perhaps 
200,000  watched. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  the  card  section 
showed  a  Taepo  Dong  missile  being 
launched  into  the  East  Asian  sky— exhibit- 
ing North  Korean  pride  in  the  controversial 
1998  test.  Even  before  the  robotic  applause 
began  to  fade,  Chairman  Kim  leaned  over 
to  me  and  said  through  his  interpreter, 
"That  was  our  first  missile  launch— and  our 
last."  Overall  it  was  an  evening  of  mixed 
messages.  I  was  encouraged  by  Kim's  ap- 
parent promise,  even  though  uttered  in 
such  a  peculiar  setting,  and  hoped  to 
make  it  stick.  At  the  same 
time,  the  gaudy  ceremony— 
which  the  chairman  told 
me  he  had  helped  design- 
left  me  almost  speechless.  I 
had  certainly  been  impressed 
by  the  young  acrobats  but 
appalled  by  the  energy  and 
money  wasted  celebrating  the 
very  philosophy  that  pro- 
duced the  country's  destitu- 
tion. As  Kim  and  I  emerged, 
U.S.  reporters  yelled  out, 
"What  did  you  think?"  I 
responded,  "It  was 
amazing,"  adding  lat- 
er, "I  have  never  seen 
a  hundred  thousand 
people  dance  in  step.  I 
guess  it  takes  a  dictator 
to  make  that  happen." 

That  night  our  delegations  met  for  din- 
ner. Kim  and  I  exchanged  toasts,  fol- 
lowed by  one  with  Jo.  I  was  relieved 
when  Kim  discouraged  attempts  by  other 
North  Korean  officials  to  keep  my  glass 
filled  and  challenge  me  to  more  toasts.  Kim 
himself  drank  considerably  less  than  his 
companions,  though  he  did  take  pride  in 
serving  French  wine. 

During  our  conversation,  when  I  asked 
how  many  computers  his  country  Had,  he 
said  a  hundred  thousand,  three  of  which 
he  used  himself.  He  later  requested  the 
address  of  the  State  Department  Web  site. 
He  also  brought  up  the  question  of  lan- 
guage and  asked  me  what  I  thought  of  his 
interpreter.  "Is  he  as  good  as  Kim  Dae 
Jung's?"  This  threw  me  because  I  didn't 
want  to  get  the  poor  interpreter  in  trouble. 
I  said,  "Kim  Dae  Jung  has  one  of  the  best 
interpreters  I  have  ever  heard,  a  woman. 
Your  interpreter  is  equally  impressive."  At 
this,  Chairman  Kim  beamed;  so  did  his 
interpreter. 

Kim  said  he  wished  more  of  his  pi 
spoke  English,  and  would  be 
Korean-Americans  came  to 
guage.  As  the  evening  wore 
whether  it  was  true  that  he  >va. 
buff.  He  smiled  and  said,  "Yes.  i 


Colin  Powell  encouraged 

me  to  believe  that 
the  new  group  would 
pick  up  roughly  where 

we  left  off.  This 
wasn't  to  be  the  case. 


catch  up  on  the  latest  movies 
every  10  days  or  so,  and  I  like 
the  Oscars." 

I  met  with  Chairman  Kim 
again  the  next  afternoon.  I  said  that  we 
had  given  his  delegation  a  list  of  questions 
and  that  it  would  be  helpful  if  his  experts 
could  provide  at  least  some  answers  before 
the  end  of  the  day.  To  my  surprise,  Kim 
asked  for  the  list  and  began  answering  the 
questions  himself,  not  even  consulting  the 
expert  by  his  side.  Yes,  he  said,  the  pro- 
posed ban  on  missile  exports  would  apply 
to  existing  as  well  as  new  contracts,  pro- 
vided there  was  compensation.  Yes,  the 
ban  would  be  comprehensive  and  apply  to 
all  missile-related  materials,  training,  and 
technology.  Yes,  North  Korea  intended  to 
accede  to  the  multi-national  Missile  Tech- 
nology Control  regime,  provided  South 
Korea  did  as  well.  Verification  issues,  he 
said,  would  require  further  discussion.  I 
suggested  we  have  our  respective  experts 
meet  the  following  week,  and  he  agreed, 
proposing  Malaysia  as  a  site. 

I  asked  him  about  his  attitude  toward  the 
nee  of  American  troops  on  the 
Korean  Peninsula.  He  said  his  govern- 
view  had  changed  since  the  Cold 
troops  now  played  a  stabi- 
added,  however,  that  there 
vithin  his  military  on 
ive  relations  with 


the  United  States  and  that  there  were  peo- 
ple in  the  foreign  ministry  who  had  op- 
posed even  his  decision  to  talk  to  us.  He 
said,  "As  in  the  U.S.,  there  are  people 
here  with  views  different  from  mine,  al- 
though they  don't  amount  to  the  level  of 
opposition  you  have.  There  are  still  some 
here  who  think  U.S.  troops  should  leave. 
And  there  are  many  in  South  Korea  who 
are  opposed  to  the  U.S.  presence  as  well." 
Kim  said  the  solution  rested  with  the  nor- 
malization of  relations. 

I  asked  if  I  could  make  public  the  com- 
mitment he  had  made  to  me  after  the  de- 
piction of  the  missile  launch 
at  the  stadium,  and  he  said  I 
could  make  all  of  our  dis- 
cussions public,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  issue  involving 
the  sensitivities  of  a  third 
country.  I  told  him  I  thought 
our  discussions  had  increased 
understanding  on  both  sides. 
Kim  replied,  "When  the 
South  Koreans  came,  I  asked 
whether  they  were  looking 
for  horns  on  my  head.  They 
said  no.  Yes,  there  were  a 
lot  of  misunderstandings 
between  us.  For  example, 
we  did  not  educate  our  chil- 
dren right.  Our  children  were 
taught  to  call  your  countrymen  American 
bastards'  instead  of  just  'Americans.'" 

That  night  we  had  another  joint  dinner, 
this  time  in  a  place  called  Magnolia 
Hall.  In  accordance  with  protocol,  we 
were  hosting— which  meant  a  bi-cultural 
menu  featuring  American  roast  turkey  with 
kimchi  and  Korean  baked  pigeon  (head 
on),  accompanied  by  strawberry  shortcake, 
California  and  Korean  wines,  and,  thank- 
fully, water.  Kim  and  I  gave  each  other 
gifts  and  talked  about  economic  issues. 
He  admitted  that  his  country  was  in  dire 
straits,  trapped  in  a  vicious  circle,  because 
the  drought  had  made  it  impossible  to  gen- 
erate hydroelectric  power,  thermal  plants 
were  hurt  by  a  lack  of  coal,  and  they 
couldn't  mine  coal  without  electricity. 

I  asked  him  whether  he  would  consider 
opening  his  economy,  and  he  responded, 
"What  do  you  mean  by  'opening'?  We  will 
have  to  define  the  term  first,  because  open- 
ing means  different  things  to  different  coun- 
tries. We  do  not  accept  the  Western  version 
of  opening.  Opening  should  not  harm  our 
traditions."  He  added  that  he  was  not  inter- 
ested in  the  Chinese  model  of  mixing  free 
markets  and  socialism.  Instead,  he  was  in- 
trigued by  the  Swedish  model,  which  he 
said  was  basically  socialist.  Pondering  the 
idea  of  North  Korea  as  Sweden,  I  asked 
him  if  there  were  any  other  models. 

He  said,  "Thailand  maintains  a  strong 
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traditional  royal  system  and  has  preserved 
its  independence  through  a  long,  turbu- 
lent history,  yet  has  a  market  economy.  I 
am  also  interested  in  the  Thai  model."  I 
wondered  to  myself  whether  it  was  Thai- 
land's economic  system  or  its  preservation 
of  royalty  that  most  attracted  him. 

The  next  morning,  my  aircraft  flew  east, 
then  south,  then  west,  avoiding  the  un- 
predictable airspace  over  the  demilita- 
rized zone  before  landing  in  Seoul,  where 

I  consulted  with  Kim  Dae  Jung  and  the 
Japanese  foreign  minister.  Then  I  headed 
home,  bearing  with  me  three  sets  of  im- 
pressions. 

The  first  concerned  the  prospects  for  a 
summit.  Certainly  North  Korea's  response 
to  my  visit  showed  its  leader  was  serious. 
The  D.P.R.K.  seemed  willing  to  accept 
more  significant  restraints  on  its  missile  pro- 
grams than  we  had  expected.  I  had  avoided 
any  specific  discussion  of  compensation, 
but  the  costs  of  what  the  North  Koreans 
were  seeking  in  food,  fertilizer,  and  help  in 
launching  satellites  would  be  minimal  com- 
pared with  the  expense  of  defending  against 
the  threats  its  missile  programs  posed. 

My  second  impression  was  of  Kim  Jong 

II  himself.  I  could  confirm  Kim  Dae  Jung's 
view  that  his  D.P.R.K.  counterpart  was  an 
intelligent  man  who  knew  what  he  wanted. 


He  was  isolated,  not  uninformed.  Despite 
his  country's  wretched  condition,  he  didn't 
seem  a  desperate  or  even  a  worried  man. 
He  seemed  confident.  What  did  he  want? 
Above  all,  normal  relations  with  the  Unit- 
ed States;  that  would  shield  his  country 
from  the  threat  he  saw  posed  by  Ameri- 
can power  and  help  him  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

On  a  personal  level,  I  had  to  assume  that 
Kim  sincerely  believed  in  the  blarney  he 
had  been  taught  and  saw  himself  as  the 
protector  and  benefactor  of  his  nation.  The 
core  problem  with  Communism  is  that  it 
subsumes  the  rights  of  the  individual  to 
the  supposed  interests  of  society,  and  once 
you  have  discounted  individual  rights,  it  is 
a  short  step  to  discounting  human  suffering. 
Ideological  brainwashing  might  be  easier 
to  swallow  if  the  people  at  the  top  shared 
in  the  sacrifices.  In  North  Korea,  as  in  the 
old  Soviet  Union,  the  upper  echelons  wal- 
low in  privilege.  Chairman  Kim's  gymnastic 
extravaganza  probably  used  enough  elec- 
tricity to  light  Pyongyang  for  a  week.  And 
he  was  personally  responsible  for  increas- 
ing the  wealth  and  prerogatives  of  senior 
military  officers,  presumably  to  ward  off 
threats  from  the  only  group  capable  of  chal- 
lenging him.  One  could  not  preside  over  a 
system  as  cruel  as  the  D.PR.K.'s  without 
being  cruel  oneself,  but  I  did  not  think  we 


had  the  luxury  of  simply  ignoring  him.  He 
was  not  going  to  go  away,  and  his  country, 
though  weak,  was  not  about  to  fall  apart. 
My  conclusion  was  that  we  should  ap- 
proach Kim  in  a  businesslike  way,  not  hes- 
itate to  engage  in  direct  talks,  and  take 
advantage  of  North  Korea's  economic  plight 
to  drive  a  bargain  that  would  make  the  re- 
gion and  world  safer. 

Finally,  I  had  tried  to  form  an  overall 
impression  of  North  Korea  itself.  I  had 
been  in  the  country  only  two  days  and 
spent  much  of  that  time  closeted  with  its 
least  typical  citizen.  I  was,  however,  inter- 
ested in  the  country's  psychology.  If  what 
was  visible  reflected  what  was  real,  North 
Korea's  entire  political,  economic,  and  so- 
cial life  continued  to  revolve  around  the 
teachings  of  a  single  human  being,  Kim  II 
Sung,  and  his  only  slightly  less  celebrated 
son.  Driving  around  Pyongyang,  I  didn't 
see  any  statues  of  Marx  or  Lenin.  There 
were  only  the  Korean  father  and  son,  gaz- 
ing jovially  down  on  their  people. 

Seeing  average  North  Koreans  on  the 
streets,  I  was  tempted  to  imagine  budding 
Thomas  Jeffersons  (or  Kim  Dae  Jungs) 
striding  by,  nursing  their  thirst  for  freedom, 
waiting  only  for  an  opening  to  express  their 
desire  for  democratic  rule.  This  was,  how- 
ever, surely  a  fantasy.  Most  North  Koreans 
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coming  Bush  administration 
would  surely  explore.  Dur- 
ing the  transition.  Secretary- 
Designate  Colin  Powell 
encouraged  me  to  believe 
that  the  new  group  would 
pick  up  roughly  where  we 
left  off.  As  he  and  the  world 
soon  learned,  this  wasn't  to 
be  the  case.  In  March  2001. 
Kim  Dae  Jung,  in  Washing- 
ton to  meet  with  the  presi- 
dent, was  informed  that  the 
administration  would  not 
continue  negotiations  with 
the  North  until  it  had  com- 
pleted its  own  policy  re- 
view. In  the  summer  of 
2002.  the  administration  was 
finally  ready  to  resume  se- 
rious talks,  but  by  then  it 
had  come  across  new  and 
troubling  information.  The 
D.P.R.K.  had  ac- 
quired the  means 
and  apparently  was 
preparing  to  begin  or 
had  begun  a  clandes- 
tine program  of  en- 
riching uranium.  If 
true,  this  would  be  a 
clear  violation  of  the  Agreed  Framework. 
When  confronted  with  the  allegation  by 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  James  Kelly. 
North  Korean  representatives  reportedly 
admitted  it. 

In  subsequent  weeks,  matters  took  re- 
peated turns  for  the  worse.  The  adminis- 
tration refused  to  satisfy  the  North's  desire 
for  direct  talks.  It  also  joined  the  North  in 
declaring  the  Agreed  Framework  dead.  The 
D.P.R.K.  then  upped  the  ante  by  kicking 
out  international  inspectors  and  stating  its 
intention  to  unseal  the  fuel  rods  at  its  nu- 
clear reactor  and  resume  the  production 
of  plutonium.  This  development,  in  turn, 
brought  events  full  circle,  raising  the  same 
specter  President  Clinton  had  faced  at 
the  start  of  his  administration:  a  North  Ko- 
rea armed  with  enough  nuclear  bombs 
to  threaten  its  neighbors  while  deterring 
attacks  on  itself,  all  the  while  searching 
for  customers  willing  to  pay  cash  for  fissile 
materials  or  bombs.  All  in  all.  a  dan- 
gerous mess  and  a  wholly  unacceptable 
status  quo. 

The  way  out  in  2003.  however,  does 
not  differ  much  from  the  way  out  in 
1994.  A  serious  policy  toward  North 
Korea  would  encompass  four  principles. 
First,  it  must  result  in  a  verifiably  nuclear- 
free  Korean  Peninsula.  We  cannot  accept 
North  Korea  as  a  nuclear  power.  Sl 
it  must  include  a  willingness  to  engat 
'  talks  with  North  Korea,  not  as 


some  reward  to  Pyongyang  but 
as  a  means  of  doing  what  is  nec- 
essary to  prevent  proliferation  and 
the  risk  of  war.  Third,  it  must  be  car- 
ried out  in  full  coordination  with  our  al- 
lies. Finally,  it  must  be  implemented  with 
urgency. 

In  November  2002,  I  returned  to  Seoul 
for  the  second  conference  of  the  Commu- 
nity7 of  Democracies,  except  this  time  I  was 
a  participant  in  the  nongovernmental  part 
of  the  festivities.  While  there,  I  met  for  per- 
haps the  last  time  with  Kim  Dae  Jung. 
When  I  had  first  seen  him  as  president, 
he  was  a  refreshing  change  from  his  pred- 
ecessor, in  part  because  his  predecessor's 
son  had  been  convicted  of  bribery.  Now, 
with  only  a  few  months  left  in  office.  Kim's 
popularity  had  plunged,  in  part  because 
his  own  sons  had  been  involved  in  a  cor- 
ruption scandal.  I  went  to  the  Blue  House 
(equivalent  to  the  U.S.  White  House),  where 
I  was  ushered  into  a  small  back  room. 
Kim  was  still  in  fair  health,  though  walk- 
ing with  considerable  difficulty.  We  talked 
about  what  we  had  tried  to  do  together  to 
reach  out  to  the  North.  Although  many 
had  labeled  Kim's  sunshine  policy  a  fail- 
ure, he  disagreed. 

"I  never  expected  everything  to  change 
quickly."  he  told  me.  "But  we  have  laid 
the  groundwork.  The  leaders  of  the  North 
and  South  have  met.  Families  have  re- 
united. It  is  no  longer  big  news  to  go  back 
and  forth." 

"What  about  the  North's  nuclear  pro- 
I 

is  deep1;   troubling.  The 


North  will  not  change  until  it  believes  it 
can  do  so  safely.  They  don't  trust  anyone. 
They  saw  what  the  U.S.  did  against  Ser- 
bia, which  has  no  nuclear  weapons.  They 
work  closely  with  Pakistan,  which  ac- 
quired nuclear  weapons  despite  interna- 
tional warnings  and  is  now  a  U.S.  ally. 
They  think  they  may  need  such  weapons 
to  deter  attack.  Without  making  threats, 
we  must  convince  them  that  threats  do 
not  work.  But  they  keep  making  the  same 
mistakes  over  and  over  again.  We  had 
our  best  chance  for  a  breakthrough  in  the 
last  days  of  your  administration.  You 
understood  the  situation  here  and  how 
much  was  at  stake.  You  devoted  your  full 
energy.  I  will  always  be  grateful  to  you 
and  President  Clinton  for  the  support  you 
gave." 

As  I  talked  with  Kim.  one  of  the  great 
democratic  heroes  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury, I  reflected  that  history  does  not 
divide  itself  conveniently  into  four-year 
chunks,  like  presidential  administrations. 
It  flows  constantly,  in  this  case  sweeping 
aside  our  efforts  to  test  Pyongyang  and 
blocking  Kim  Dae  Jung  from  realizing  his 
hopes.  When  I  rose  to  leave,  Kim  started 
to  extend  his  hand,  then  put  out  both  his 
arms  and  we  embraced. 

In  Oscar  Wilde's  epigram.  "The  good 
ended  happily  and  the  bad  unhappily. 
That  is  what  fiction  means."  In  the  reality 
of  the  Korean  Peninsula,  the  fates  of  good 
and  bad  are  bound  together  by  geographi- 
cal proximity  and  by  technologies  with  the 
potential  to  end  us  all.  D 
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THE  WAR  AT  HOME 


SALE  OF  THE  WILD 


Department  of  the  Interior  employees  are  horrified  by  how  Secretary  Gale  Norton 

and  her  powerful  deputy,  J.  Steven  Griles,  have  allowed  industry  to  exploit 

Americas  wilderness.  Probing  stealthy  bureaucratic  maneuvers  and  Griles's  ties  to 

coal,  oil,  and  gas,  the  author  finds  a  massive,  irreversible  landgrab 

BY  MICHAEL  SHNAYERSON 
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Gale  Norton,  outside 
Billings,  Montana, 
on  June  25,  2003.  Ins, 
protesters  greet  Norto 
an  October  2002  visit  t 
Saint  Augustine,  Floridd 


ale  Norton  smiles  a  lot- 
pretty  much  all  the  time.  She 
likes  to  wear  jeans  and  work 
shirts,  and  make  press  ap- 
pearances in  the  great  out- 
doors, against  backdrops  of  natural  beauty. 
Today's  setting  is  a  farm  in  North  Car- 
olina. Trailed  by  a  few  local  reporters,  the 
secretary  of  the  interior  inspects  aw 
restored  by  a  feisty  widow  with  help  from 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Servi  e,  one  of 
Interior's  eight  agencies.  "Proji 
one  are  the  future  of  conserw 
ton,  49,  says  from  a  lectern,  broug,. 
for  the  occasion.  Citizens  and  the  govt 
ment,  working  together. 


Rigid  rules— which  is  to  say 
the  body  of  environmental  reg- 
ulations adopted  in  the  U.S. 
over  the  last  33  years,  starting 
with  the  Clean  Air  Act  of 
1970— are  out  of  fashion. 
Partnership  is  in. 
It's  an  appealing  ap- 
proach when  applied  to  land- 
owners restoring  wetlands.  Less  so,  per- 
haps. 1  to  the  extractive  in- 
and  timber-that 
'    al  riches  of  pub- 
plants  that  pol- 
itional  pa 
:i  Preside-  ^linated  her  to 


>  R  T  R  A  I 


"  O  O  D 


his  Cabinet,  two  and  a  half  years  ago, 
Norton  stirred  widespread  outrage  among 
environmental  activists— the  "enviros"  or, 
as  Bush  once  called  them,  the  "green, 
green  lima  beans."  She  was,  after  all,  a 
protegee  of  James  Watt,  the  gleefully  anti- 
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environmental  secretary  of  the  interior  un- 
der President  Ronald  Reagan.  Before  join- 
ing Walt  in  Washington,  she  had  worked 
as  lead  attorney  for  his  Mountain  States 
Legal  Foundation,  trying  to  weaken  envi- 
ronmental laws  that  hindered  landowners. 
As  Colorado's  attorney  general,  she  ar- 
gued before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  that 
the  Endangered  Species  Act  should  not 
prevent  landowners  from  destroying  habi- 
tat, even  if  species  went  extinct  as  a  result. 

Despite  this,  Norton 
was  confirmed  to  run 
the  department,  which 
oversees  more  public 
land  than  any  other:  20 
percent  of  the  U.S.  in 
all.  Then  an  odd  thing 
happened.  To  the  envi- 
ros'  surprise,  no  Watt- 
like battle  cries  emanated  from  the  secre- 
tary's corner  office  at  18th  and  C  Streets. 
Norton  just  . . .  smiled  and  invoked  her 
new  catchphrase— "the  four  C's":  "consul- 


MONUMENTAL  JOB 

Below,  the  Interior 
Department  building  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  around 
1940;  bottom,  President 
Roosevelt  with  Harold  Ickes, 
then  interior  secretary,  1933. 


est  Service),  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (E.PA.),  and  less  obvious  enclaves, 
such  as  the  Justice  Department  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  which 
affect  environmental  policy,  too— contro- 
versial cases  are  dropped,  environmental 
programs  deemed  uneconomical.  The 
"politicals,"  as  they're  known  in  Washing- 
ton, were  named  to  these  jobs  with  the  en- 
thusiastic approval  of  their  industries,  as 
payback  for  campaign  contributions:  $48.3 
million  in  all  to  the  G.O.P. 
during  the  1999-2000  elec- 
tion season  from  mining,  tim- 
ber, chemical,  and  manufac- 


sonal  life  after  two  grueling  years  in  Wash- 
ington. Was  she,  in  fact,  unwilling  to  ac- 
cept the  White  House's  doctoring  of  an 
about-to-be-released  "report  card"  on  the 
environment  she'd  commissioned  in  2001? 
A  section  linking  global  warming  to  smoke- 
stack and  tailpipe  emissions  was  cut  to  a 
few  paragraphs  by  White  House  officials, 
Tire  New  York  Times  determined.  The  final 
version  declared  global  warming  a  "scien- 
tific challenge." 

If  so,  the  report  was  but  the  latest  in  a 
long  line  of  defeats  for  Whitman,  starting 
with  Bush's  abrupt  dismissal  of  the  Kyoto 
Protocol  on  greenhouse-gas  emissions.  In- 
stead of  being  allowed  to  prepare  her  own 
plans  for  domestic  policy  and  present  them 
to  the  White  House,  one  E.PA.  insider  ex- 
plains, Whitman  was  summoned  to  the 
White  House,  time  and  again,  to  have 
plans  presented  to  her.  "She  was  sitting 
across  the  table  from  people  at  the  White 
House  who  know  these  industries,  starting 
with  [Vice  President]  Cheney,"  says  the  in- 
sider. "She  was  powerless." 

At  least  the  E.PA.'s  new,  lower  stan- 
dards for  pollutants  may  be  reversed  by  a 


"THE  ONLY  BODY  THAT  STOPS  US  IS 

CONGRESS.  BUT  NOW  IT'S  ALL  IN  THE  SAME  PARTY. 
THEY'RE  JUST  GETTING  AWAY  WITH  IT  ALL." 


tation,  cooperation,  and  communication, 
all  in  the  name  of  conservation."  She  re- 
peated it  so  often  that  it  began  to  madden 
even  her  own  staffers.  Yet,  as  she  did.  the 
great  ship  of  Interior  began  to  turn. 

The  change  in  course  is  part  of  a  larger 
shift  throughout  the  Bush  administration. 
The  president  has  made  future  energy 
needs  a  top  priority.  Unfortunately,  mas- 
sive drilling  on  public  lands  is  deemed 
necessary  to  meet  them.  Inside  his  agen- 
cies, "preservation"  has  become  a  dirty 
word— a  word  that  gets  you  transferred  if 
you  insist  on  it  in  a  land-use  plan  instead 
of  proposing  to  auction  mineral  rights  to 
the  highest  bidder. 

Overseeing  the  shift  are  several  dozen 
top  Bush  appointees  who.  like  N. 
once  worked  as  lawyers  or  lob 
the  extractive  industries. 
at  environmental  laws.  N< 
high  posts  in  the  agencies  I 
tacked:  not  just  at  Interior  but  also  . 
Agriculture  (which  includes  the  U.S.  For- 


turing  interests,  oil  and  gas, 
and  coal.  Every  administra- 
tion rewards  its  friends,  but 
never  has  there  been  such  a 
wholesale  giveaway  of  gov- 
ernment agencies  to  the  very 
industries  they're  meant  to 
oversee.  The  results  have  seemed  stagger- 
ing, and  not  just  to  groups  such  as  the 
Sierra  Club.  The  mainstream  Republicans 
for  Environmental  Protection  recently  rat- 
ed the  Bush  administration  in  eight  areas 
of  environmental  concern.  Six  of  the  eight 
grades  were  D's.  A  seventh— on  energy 
policy— was  an  F.  Farm  policy  got  the 
highest  grade:  B-. 

Mappily  for  Bush,  most  voters  of  both 
parties,  distracted  by  9/11,  Afghan- 
istan, and  Iraq,  remain  oblivious  to 
the  story.  Environmental  news  comes  and 
goes,  and  no  one  connects  the  gathering 
dots  to  see  the  big  picture.  One  of  the  few 
aspects  to  resonate  of  late  is  the  resig- 
i  in  June  of  E.PA.  administrator 
istie  Whitman.  People  are  more  color- 
i  policies,  and  Whitman  was  seen 
onmental  moderate  of  any 
administration.  In 
nt    she  played  the 
need  for  a  per- 


future  administration,  and  air  and  water 
may  improve.  When  unspoiled  land  is 
opened  to  development,  however,  it's 
changed— forever.  That's  why  what's  hap- 
pening at  Interior  is  so  distressing  to 
many  of  the  department's  own  employ- 
ees. "Every  time  you  turn  around  here," 
says  one  insider  with  a  sigh,  "there's  a  de- 
cision that  makes  you  wince.  The  only 
body  that  stops  us  is  Congress.  But  now 
it's  all  in  the  same  party,  so  there's  no 
check  there.  So  they're  just  getting  away 
with  it  all." 

Because  public  lands  stir  such  strong 
feelings,  the  politics  at  Interior  are  more 
complex  than  at  the  E.PA.,  and  more  sub- 
tle. Norton  is  the  department's  public  face, 
upbeat  and  reassuring.  Behind  her  is  the 
deputy  secretary,  said  by  many  to  be  the 
department's  real  head,  running  it  day  to 
day.  Like  all  of  her  top  officials,  J.  Steven 
Griles  pays  earnest  lip  service  to  Norton's 
"four  C's."  But  coming  from  him,  the 
mantra  sounds  like  a  lullaby  crooned  by  a 
salivating  bear. 

Griles,  54,  is  a  big,  broad-shouldered 
former  lobbyist  for  coal,  oil,  and  gas  who 
now  wields  extraordinary  power  behind 
the  scenes.  He's  charming  and  gregarious, 
tough,  canny,  hot-tempered,  and  sometimes 
bullying.  He's  also  very  smart,  though 
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not  quite  smart  enough  to  have  kept  from 
getting  enmeshed  in  several  seeming 
conflicts  of  interest.  His  story  is  his  own, 
and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it's  something 
larger. 

It's  the  story  that  connects  the  dots. 

The  Interior  Department  building  stands 
like  a  fortress  not  far  from  the  Wash- 
ington Monument,  overlooking  the 
forested  hills  that  rise  unexpectedly  south 
of  the  Mall.  Inside,  the  main  corridors 
are  as  wide  as  tennis  courts  and  two 
blocks  long.  W.P.A.  murals  depict  scenes 
from  the  department's  disparate  realms: 
engineers  building  a  dam,  cowboys  and 
Indians  on  the  plains.  Along  with  Fish 
and  Wildlife,  Interior's  eight  agencies  in- 
clude the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice and  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  (B.L.M.);  the 
latter  manages  262  million 
acres  of  public  land,  mostly 
in  the  West,  that  have  been 
designated  for  "multiple  use," 
a  term  encompassing  both 
conservation  and  develop- 
ment. In  all,  Interior  employs 
70,000  people,  overseen  by 
fewer  than  50  "politicals," 
most  of  whom  are  on  the 
sixth  floor. 

Norton's  office  is  immense: 
a  vast  oak-paneled  realm  with 
chandeliers  and  facing  sofas, 
ornately  framed  oil  paintings, 
and  brass  doorknobs  with  a 
buffalo  motif.  The  decor,  to 
be  sure,  pre-dates  the  current 
secretary,  and  Harold  Ickes, 
secretary  of  the  interior  un- 
der F.D.R.  and  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man, is  responsible  for  the 
room's  dimensions:  the  story 
has  it  that  he  mea- 
sured all  of  Roosevelt's 
other  Cabinet  secre- 
taries' offices,  then 
called  for  his  own  to 
be  a  foot  longer  and 
wider  than  the  largest 
of  them. 

Griles's  office  is  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  same  wing.  He  can  reach  it  only 
through  adjoining  offices,  however,  be- 
cause poised  in  front  of  his  closed  door 
is  a  stuffed,  full-grown  Alaskan  grizzly 
bear,  standing  upright  with  its  long  teeth 
bared  and  front  claws  extended,  ready  to 
pounce.  Griles  heard  that  it  was  gathering 
dust  in  a  Fish  and  Wildlife  archive  build- 
ing and  had  it  brought  up.  "He's  great, 
isn't  he?"  Griles  says  with  a  grin.  "Chil- 
dren love  him." 

Covering  the  walls  inside  are  framed 
pictures  of  Griles  with  various  top  Repub- 


licans, including  President  Reagan:  this  is 
not  the  former  lobbyist's  first  tour  at  Inte- 
rior. On  this  day  in  early  June,  his  career 
in  public  service  hangs  on  an  investigation 
under  way  by  the  department's  inspector 
general,  but  if  Griles  is  worried  he  gives 
no  sign  of  it.  He  has  a  politician's  pen- 
chant for  touching  your  arm,  or  clapping 
a  hand  on  your  shoulder,  as  he  makes  a 
point,  and  leaning  in  close  to  create  an 
instant  bond.  Mention  golf  and  you're 


Just  as  upsetting  to  the  enviros  was 
the  arrangement  the  deputy  secretary 
made  upon  his  confirmation  to  dis- 
tance himself  from  the  lobbying  firm  he'd 
created.  Griles  sold  the  client  base  of  J. 
Steven  Griles  &  Associates  for  $1.1  million 
to  another  firm,  National  Environmental 
Strategies  (N.E.S.),  in  which  he  had  had  a 
principal  interest.  N.E.S.  also  happens  to 
do  business  in  the  same  Washington  office 
suite  that  J.  Steven  Griles  &  Associates 


[1  HAD  A  MEETING  WITH  GRILES," 
SAYS  JACK  SPADAR0.  "HIS  FACE  GOT  RED,  HE  WAS  ALMOST 
SPITTING.  THIS  WAS  A  DIFFERENT  KIND  OF  ANIMAL." 


friends  for  life.  Staffers  pride  them- 
selves on  how  much  golf  they 
play  with  the  deputy  secretary, 
who  seems  happy  for  any  excuse 
to  get  away  from  meetings  at  the  Interior 
Department. 

Meetings  are  what  got  Griles  in  hot  wa- 
ter: dozens  of  them,  beginning  within  days 
of  his  confirmation,  in  July  2001,  with  ex- 
clients  and  associates  linked  to  issues  from 
which  he'd  recused  himself  because  of  his 
former  lobbying  activities.  "Griles  doesn't 
seem  to  understand  how  bad  it  looks," 
says  Kristen  Sykes,  the  Interior  Department 
watchdog  for  Friends  of  the  Earth,  who 
got  the  calendars  through  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act,  "when  he  continues  to 
keep  company  with  these  special  interests." 


did.  N.E.S.'s  founder,  Marc 
Himmelstein,  one  of  Griles's 
best  friends,  committed  to  buy 
the  client  base  in  four  annual 
payments  of  $284,000,  begin- 
ning in  2001.  So  the  deputy 
secretary  is  receiving  a  major 
outside  income  from  his  for- 
mer business  colleague,  who 
continues  to  represent  Griles's 
former  clients.  Those  clients 
are  principally  coal,  oil,  and 
gas  companies. 

One  might  reasonably  ask 
what  the  value  of  a  lobbyist's 
client  base  is  without  ongoing 
representation  of  those  clients' 
interests,  and  ongoing  payments 
by  those  clients  for  same.  But 
as  Griles  testily  observes  when 
asked,  the  arrangement  was  ful- 
ly disclosed  at  the  start  of  his 
tenure  and  approved  by  Interior 
Department  lawyers.  And  the 
subsequent  meetings  with  ex- 
clients,  he  says,  were  of  a  gen- 
eral nature,  not  on  the  "particu- 
lar matters"  from  which  he'd 
recused  himself.  All  this  is 
what  the  inspector  general  is  reviewing. 

As  deputy  secretary,  Griles  oversees  In- 
terior's whole  range  of  red-hot  issues— ex- 
cluding, ostensibly,  the  ones  from  which 
he's  recused  himself— and  so  he's  quick  to 
react  to  two  that  have  stirred  deep  dismay 
of  late,  not  only  among  enviros  but  also  in 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management's  ranks. 
Last  April,  Interior's  lawyers  chose  to  set- 
tle with  the  state  of  Utah  in  a  suit  involv- 
ing wilderness  designation  of  250,000  acres 
of  B.L.M.  land.  Basically,  they  agreed  to 
abandon  Clinton-era  efforts  to  afford  the 
land  ultimate  protection— no  development. 
It's  a  complex  story  that  most  Americans 
chose  to  ignore,  but  it's  extraordinarily 
important. 

Utah,  like  all  western  states,  where  most 
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iif  Interior's  public  lands  lie,  bridles  at  fed- 
eral oversight  of  any  kind.  It  particularly 
resented  the  Clinton  administrations  deci- 
sion to  keep  recommending  more  areas  of 
B.L.M.  land  in  Utah  for  wilderness  desig- 
nation, after  the  expiration  of  a  congression- 
ally  mandated  period  in  which  the  B.L.M. 
was  ordered  to  consider  all  its  lands  for 
such  protection.  The  period  had  begun  in 
1980  and  ended  in  1993.  Clinton's  B.L.M. 
felt  that  two  Republican  administrations, 
loath  to  alienate  their  western  political 
base,  had  dragged  their  feet  on  the  mat- 
ter. So  the  Democrats  earmarked  about 
2.6  million  Utah  acres  as  wilderness. 
These  were  only  recommendations;  Con- 
gress retained  the  power  to  make  the  actu- 
al designations. 

An  earlier  court  challenge  by  Utah  of 
the  Clinton  administration's  policy  had 


thousands  of  miles  of  old  "roads,"  many 
of  them  overgrown  trails  on  federal  lands, 
to  thwart  even  the  agreed-upon  wilderness 
recommendations.  "It  was  done  entirely  in 
the  secretary's  office,"  says  a  congressional 
stafier.  Which  makes  sense,  the  staffer  adds 
dryly.  "If  the  word  gets  out.  you'll  generate 
controversy  and  lose  control." 

These  moves  are  all  too  typical.  When- 
ever possible,  agency  rules  are  "stream- 
lined" and  "modernized"  without  fan- 
fare. Time  passes.  Public-comment  periods 
end.  Unnoticed,  policies  shift.  The  sooth- 
ing euphemisms  are  taken  directly  from 
the  playbook  of  Republican  political  con- 
sultant Frank  Luntz.  So  are  the  names  of 
multi-agency  programs  too  big  to  slip  un- 
der the  radar.  "Healthy  Forests"  is  the  ad- 
ministration's dubious  new  campaign  to 


[•'GRILES  DOESN'T  SEEM  TO  UNDERSTAND 
HOW  BAD  IT  LOOKS  WHEN  HE  CONTINUES  TO  KEEP 
COMPANY  WITH  THESE  SPECIAL  INTERESTS." 


failed.  But  with  the  new  case.  Norton's  In- 
terior chose  to  cave.  As  a  result,  the  2.6 
million  acres  in  Utah  that  might  have 
qualified  for  designation  cannot  be  consid- 
ered. "They're  more  vulnerable,"  says  one 
B.L.M.  insider.  And  that's  the  catch.  "Once 
they're  developed,  they  can't  be  protected 
as  wilderness."  Worse,  Norton  declared  that 
the  Utah  case  sets  a  national  precedent. 
With  that  one  decision,  more  than  220  mil- 
lion acres  of  B.L.M.  land  across  the  West 
and  Alaska  can  no  longer  be  considered  for 
wilderness  designation  by  this  process.  Only 
the  23  million  acres  proposed  to  Congress 
before  October  1993  are  still  eligible. 

"What  occurred,"  says  Griles  of  the 
Clinton-era  B.L.M.  officials,  "was  they 
continued  a  process  that  was  not  autho- 
rized by  the  statute.  That's  what  the  settle- 
ment says,  that's  what  the  judge  autho- 
rized, and  that's  what  we  agreed  with." 
Other  top  politicals  at  Interior  are  quick 
to  add  that  three  million  acres  in  Utah 
were  set  aside  before  1993  and  Congress 
has  yet  to  take  action  on  them.  Also,  they 
say,  any  of  the  department's  lands  can  still 
be  "managed"'  as  wilderness  within  stan- 
dard land-use  plans.  But  these  are  the 
same  politicals  who  arc  calling  for  more 
energy  development  in  those  plans. 

This  decision  was  kept  quiet  by  Norton, 
Griles,  and  a  tight  circle  of  top  politicals 
until  it  was  issued,  with  little  publicity. 
"The  wildei  ion  was  a  huge  shock 

to  all  o)  department  insider. 

s  ti 


fight  forest  fires  by  engaging  large  timber 
companies  as  "partners."  The  companies 
will  clear  decades  of  undergrowth  that 
does  act  as  kindling  for  fires;  as  compen- 
sation for  this  unprofitable  work,  however, 
they  get  to  punch  roads  into  pristine  wilder- 
ness in  order  to  take  out  very  profitable— 
and  irreplaceable  -old-growth  trees.  "Clear 
Skies"  states  stirring  goals  for  reducing 
smokestack  emissions;  left  unstated  is  that 
these  goals  are  lower  than  those  the  ad- 
ministration inherited. 

Control  and  the  secrecy  needed  to  exer- 
cise it  are  seen  as  the  hallmarks  of  Norton 
and  Griles's  Interior  Department,  accord- 
ing to  many  of  their  civil-service  employ- 
ees. "It's  a  culture,"  says  one.  "of  mis- 
trust." "There  are  a  lot  of  policy  changes 
and  decisions  being  made  by  a  select  few, 
very  carefully,"  says  another,  "without  any 
input  or  data  from  career  professionals." 

"They  came  in  being  critical  right 
away:  This  is  what  we're  going  to  do;  this 
is  what  you're  not  doing,'"  explains  one 
high-ranking  Fish  and  Wildlife  official. 
"And  because  of  the  lack  of  trust,  there 
was  a  disconnect  between  politicals  and 
field  people." 

At  the  B.L.M..  where  the  balance  be- 
tween conservation  and  development  is 
most  delicate,  the  politics  have  been  nas- 
tiest. "The  only  career  people  at  B.L.M. 
the  politicals  trusted  were  a  few  who  had 
come  in  as  Republicans,"  says  one  insider. 
As  a  result,  "the  morale  at  B.L.M.  is  prob- 
tie  p  wrest  it's  been  in  20  years." 
Hahn,  the  B.L.M.  state  direc- 
ith  24  years'  experience  in 


the  agency,  claims  she  was  one  casualty. 
When  Hahn  took  a  hard  line  on  grazing 
rights,  she  says,  she  ran  afoul  of  powerful 
Idaho  senator  Larry  Craig— the  same  Sen- 
ator Craig  who  distinguished  himself  re- 
cently by  holding  up  some  850  military 
promotions  in  order  to  get  a  few  promised 
planes  for  an  Idaho  military  base.  Craig 
turned  to  Griles,  says  Hahn.  Craig's  office 
denies  any  role  in  the  situation.  By  letter, 
Griles  informed  Hahn  that  she  was  being 
transferred— to  New  York  Harbor,  as  exec- 
utive director  of  the  National  Park  Service. 
"There  hadn't  been  one  before,"  Hahn 
says,  "and  there  isn't  one  now.  It  was  just 
a  position  to  threaten  people  into.  I  had 
no  verbal  communications  with  him, 
which  is  what  the  rules  require.  The  letter 
just  said,  'You  accept  this  or  you  resign.'" 
Hahn  resigned. 

"That's  a  very  distorted  story,"  Griles 
says  with  a  pained  look.  "I've  known 
Martha— I  knew  her  when  she  was  a 
B.L.M.  ranger  in  Moab."  The  transfer,  he 
says,  was  not  punitive.  "It's  what  the  Se- 
nior Executive  Service  [or  S.E.S.,  a  B.L.M. 
corps  of  elite  civil-service  employees]  is  in- 
tended to  allow  to  occur.  The  purpose  of 
the  S.E.S..  when  it  was  set  up,  was  to  have 
this  layer  of  qualified  people  who  were  the 
best  managers.  They  could  go  from  one 
department  to  the  next  and  take  the  un- 
derstanding and  influence.  . .  .  After  a 
point,  you  need  new  blood,  new  ideas. 
That's  what  I  try  to  do  with  the  S.E.S.  Re- 
invigorate  it.  Give  them  new  challenges." 

Hahn's  former  supervisor,  Nina  Hat- 
field, confirms  that  S.E.S.-ers  do  get  trans- 
ferred with  each  new  administration.  But 
transfer  by  letter,  she  admits,  "just  doesn't 
happen."  She  calls  Hahn  "smart  and  pro- 
fessional." Since  her  resignation,  Hahn  has 
become  a  lightning  rod  for  discontent. 
"People  are  feeling  helpless,  and  very 
scared."  she  says.  "I  get  lots  of  phone  calls 
from  colleagues.  What  they  ask  is:  How 
can  I  survive  this?" 

By  "this,"  what  the  insiders  mean  is 
not  just  the  secrecy,  or  the  centraliza- 
tion—field officers  now  have  to  route 
even  the  smallest  decisions,  such  as 
whether  to  close  a  road  in  elk-hunting  sea- 
son, to  Washington  for  approval— but  the 
raw  push  to  give  industry  and  western 
states  whatever  they  want. 

In  Utah,  for  example,  oil  and  gas  ex- 
ploration has  been  proposed  for  the  Dome 
Plateau,  a  36-square-mile  swath  of  red- 
rock  canyon,  as  well  as  for  the  much  larg- 
er and  more  remote  Book  Cliffs,  which 
overlaps  with  seven  areas  on  the  list  for 
wilderness  designation.  The  latter  was  ap- 
proved despite  25.000  public  comments 
opposing  the  decision— and  objections 
from  the  E.P.A.  In  Montana,  the  B.L.M. 
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has  approved  plans  for  natural-gas  drill- 
ing in  Missouri  River  Breaks  National 
Monument.  In  Texas,  oil  drilling  has  been 
stepped  up  at  Padre  Island  National  Park; 
the  heavy  trucks  that  daily  service  this 
project's  156-foot  drilling  derrick  roll  across 
beaches  that  serve  as  the  main  nesting 
grounds  for  the  imperiled  Kemp's-ridley 
sea  turtle. 

These  are  the  small  projects. 

Most  Americans  know  that  last  April 
the  Bush  administration  came  within  four 
votes  of  opening  the  19-million-acre  Arc- 
tic National  Wildlife  Refuge  (anwr)  to 
drilling  after  two  decades  of  bitter  debate. 
Because  it's  a  refuge,  anwr  is  governed  by 
Fish  and  Wildlife  at  Interior,  so  it's  within 
Griles's  domain.  Fewer  know  that  Alaska 
also  contains  the  nearly  untouched  23.5- 


a  private  elevator  that  goes  from  the  sixth 
floor  down  to  the  parking  garage,  where  a 
car  and  driver  are  waiting. 

Griles  is  a  short  distance  and  a  long 
way  from  the  town  of  Clover  in  Southside, 
Virginia,  where  his  father  worked  as  a 
small-time  tobacco  farmer.  But  this  outing 
reminds  him  that  his  father  took  an  in- 
terest in  children  with  disabilities— "took 
them  fishing,  put  them  in  boats,  things 
like  that"— during  the  six  months  of  the 
year  when  he  wasn't  working.  Griles  did  a 
lot  of  fishing  with  his  father,  too,  and  a  lot 
of  hunting  and  horseback  riding,  until  his 
father's  untimely  death  at  51  from  emphy- 
sema. He  still  rides  whenever  he  can,  and 
rafts  canyon  rivers. 

Griles  started  working  for  the  state  right 
after  college,  monitoring  the  coal  industry. 
"I  was  the  guy  who  kept  in- 
sisting that  the  laws  of  the 
state  of  Virginia  be  changed 
to  increase  the  environmental 


Griles  was  nominated,  reportedly  with  a 
good  word  from  Virginia  senator  John 
Warner,  to  join  the  Reagan  administration 
as  deputy  director  at  the  newly  formed 
Office  of  Surface  Mining  (O.S.M.)  in 
James  Watt's  Interior  Department.  Griles 
says  he  came  with  a  mission  to  make 
"cookie-cutter  rules"  more  flexible.  But 
several  ex-colleagues  say  his  mission  was 
to  do  whatever  he  could  to  defang  the 
O.S.M.  on  behalf  of  his  home  state. 

The  Supreme  Court  ruling  on  the  surface- 
mining  act  came  not  long  after  Griles's  ar- 
rival in  Washington,  while  a  number  of 
Carter-era  appointees  were  still  packing 
their  bags.  "One  of  my  staff  attorneys 
came  down  yelling,  'We  won!'"  recalls  a 
Carter-appointed  Interior  lawyer  who  had 
worked  to  get  the  surface-mining  act  passed. 
The  vote  to  strike  down  Virginia's  challenge 
was  unanimous.  The  lawyer  recalls  hearing 
the  news  while  fielding  a  phone  call  from 
Griles.  "'Steve,  we  just  heard— we  won!'"  the 


["WHITMAN  WAS  SITTING  ACROSS  FROM 
PEOPLE  WHO  KNOW  THESE  INDUSTRIES,  STARTING 
WITH  CHENEY.  SHE  WAS  POWERLESS." 


million-acre  National  Petroleum  Reserve- 
Alaska  (N.P.R.— A.),  which  was  set  aside 
by  Congress  in  1923  for  future  emergency 
use  only.  When  anwr  was  established  by 
President  Jimmy  Carter  in  1980,  a  com- 
promise allowed  Congress  to  review  its 
status  in  the  future;  that's 
why  it's  stirred  high-profile 
brawls  ever  since.  But  the 
N.RR.-A.  is  B.L.M.  land, 
so  no  such  fight  is  needed. 
And  because  it's  B.L.M. 
land,  it,  too,  is  within 
Griles's  domain. 

All  told,  the  B.L.M.  is 
proposing  to  lease  more  than  nine  million 
acres  for  oil  exploration  in  Alaska  in  the 
next  few  years— all  of  it  outside  anwr.  "In- 
dustry's top  request  is  for  us  to  keep  sales 
on  a  predictable  schedule  and  provide 
them  ample  time  for  planning,"  Griles  told 
an  Alaskan  audience  last  fall.  "We  are 
committed  to  do  this." 

As  Mr.  Inside,  Griles  does  far  f 
press  events  than  Norti 
morning  he's  schedii'  v. Idle  a 

canoe  with  inner-city  kids  o.  i 
D.C.'s  Anacostia  River  and  lot 
lew-park  ceremony.  Like  Norton,  ru 


GONE  TODAY . . . 

Top,  President  Bush  introduces 
Christie  Whitman  as  E.P.A. 
administrator,  December 
2000;  above,  Norton  testifies 
on  Capitol  Hill  about  drilling  ir 
Alaska,  March  2003. 


controls,"  he  says,  but 
that's  not  how  some  oth- 
ers remember  him. 

"I  found  Steve  to  be 
extremely  pro-industry," 
recalls  Frank  Kilgore,  a 
lawyer  who  worked  in  the  1970s  for  min- 
ing reform.  "No  matter  what  evidence  you 
showed  him  about  people  having  their 
houses  blown  apart,  or  rocks  through  the 
roof,  or  private  cemeteries  or  water  sup- 
plies destroyed  by  stripping,  it  didn't  seem 

to  make  any  impression  on  him He 

was  always  pretty  up-front  that  he  was  an 
industry  man— and  get  out  of  the  way." 

When   reform   came    with    a    federal 
surface-mining  act  in  1977,  which  finally 
t  pollution  standards  and  forced  com- 
io  restore  ravaged  land,  Virginia 
o  the  Supreme  Court.  A  de- 
pending in  1981  when 


lawyer  recalls  telling  him.  "There  was 
this  silence,  then  a  very  cold  voice, 
'What  do  you  mean,  we  won?  We 
lost.' "  (Griles  denies  having  said  this.) 
Griles  soon  alienated  the  OS.M.'s 
inspectors  by  slashing  their  ranks, 
though,  in  fairness,  he  had  no 
choice.  New  laws  called  for  a  grad- 
ual transfer  of  federal  oversight  to 
the  states,  which  meant  letting  go  fed- 
eral inspectors  so  that  states  could 
hire  their  own.  But  according  to  an 
ex-colleague,  he  tended  to  cut  or 
transfer  especially  those  inspectors 
who  acted  with  the  most  vigilance.  "He'd 
say,  'What  the  hell  are  you  doing  writing 
this  up?'"  recalls  one  inspector.  "We  were 
scared  to  death.  He  was  going  to  protect 
the  coal  companies;  that's  the  sense  we've 
always  had." 

One  manager,  Jack  Spadaro,  incurred 
Griles's  wrath  by  having  inspectors 
close  a  mining  company  called  Dal- 
Tex  for  flagrant  environmental  violations. 
Spadaro  says  that  Griles,  through  an  in- 
termediary, directed  him  to  reverse  the  or- 
der. Spadaro  refused.  "Griles  then  had  two 
people  in  his  human-resource  division  . . . 
figure  out  a  way  to  get  me  fired,"  he  re- 
calls. Spadaro,  who  until  recently  worked 
as  a  superintendent  at  the  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Administration's  National 
Mine  Academy  in  Beckley,  West  Virginia, 
says  he  was  charged  with  "insubordina- 
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SUPPORTING  SENTIMENTS 

"You're  not  alone."  That's  the 

message  Peter  Krause  wants  to 

send  to  women  whose  lives  have 

been  affected  by  breast  cancer. 

It's  the  same  sentiment  he 

expressed  to  his  mother 

13  years  ago  when  she  was 

diagnosed  with  the  disease. 

"I  did  whatever  I  could  to  ease 
her  pain.  For  my  mom  the  music 
lover,  that  entailed  sending  mixed 
tapes  to  brighten  her  day.  But 
more  importantly,  it  meant  just 
being  there— not  only  through  the 
emotional  stress  but  for  the  phys- 
ical procedures.  I  wanted  to  do 
more  than  just  lend  my  support;  I 
tried  to  help  explore  solutions." 
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tion"  and  with  making  an  improper  phone 
call  that  cost  the  government  82  cents. 

"I  had  a  meeting  with  him  face-to-face, 
when  I  was  first  charged  with  insubordina- 
tion," Spadaro  recalls.  "I  went  through  the 
violations  that  had  been  written  at  Dal-Tex 
and  explained  why  I  would  not  vacate 
them.  He  became  enraged,  his  face  got  red, 
he  was  almost  spitting.  I've  never  seen  any- 
thing like  it.  I  knew  then  that  this  was  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  animal."  Spadaro  was  mere- 
ly suspended  for  30  days,  not  fired.  He  says 
he  spent  $23,000  over  the  next  two  years 
appealing  the  suspension.  "But  I  won." 

By  the  early  1980s  much  of  the  easy 
coal  had  been  taken,  so  companies  were 
motivated  to  try  a  new  method:  blasting 
off  the  tops  of  mountains  to  get  to  the  coal 
seams  deep  within.  The  only  problem  was 
what  to  do  with  the  obliterated  mountain- 
top.  The  Clean  Water  Act  set  strict  rules 
for  what  mining  companies  could  dump  as 
"fill"  into  valley  streambeds,  and  how  they 
could  do  it.  "In  the  Carter  administration, 
we  required  them  to  truck  it  down  and  put 
it  in  four-foot  compacted  lifts,"  explains 
one  inspector.  With  Griles's  promotion  in 
1983  to  deputy  assistant  secretary  of  the  in- 
terior for  lands  and  minerals  management, 
says  the  inspector,  the  rules  were  basically 
ignored.  "Mining  operators  could  push  or 
shove  fill  from  the  top  of  a  hollow  and  let 
it  flow  right  down  to  the  streambed,  trans- 
ported essentially  by  gravity." 

"Griles  more  than  anyone  is  the  person 
who  was  responsible  for  the  relaxation  of 
enforcement  efforts  that  allowed  moun- 
taintop  removal  to  proliferate  in  the  1980s 
and  1990s,"  says  Spadaro.  "More  than  any- 
one else  in  the  country.  And  I'm  an  ex- 
pert. I  know  what  I'm  talking  about,  and  I 
know  how  the  rules  were  weakened  dra- 
matically under  Griles." 

As  Reagan's  second  term  wound  down, 
Griles  took  a  job  at  United,  an  energy 
company  that  happened  to  have, 
among  other  holdings,  the  Dal-Tex  opera- 
tion. By  then  he  had  met  Marc  Himmel- 
stein,  a  voluble  lobbyist  who  was  about  to 
form  his  own  firm,  the  previously  men- 
tioned National  Environmental  Strate- 
gies, or  N.E.S.  In  1995,  Griles  formed 
J.  Steven  Griles  &  Associates  and  began 
sharing  Himmelstein's  office  space  in 
downtown  Washington.  The  two  firms 
also  shared  clients  and  focused  on  two  of 
the  same  issues:  coal  mining  and  a  new 
method  of  producing  natural  gas  called 
coal-bed  methane. 

By  the  mid-1990s  producers  of  natural 
gas  had  sensed  a  bonanza  just  waiting  to 
be  prized  from  the  Powder  River  Basin  in 
Wyoming  and  Montana.  They  had  known 
that  huge  reserves  of  methane  could  be 
drawn  from  the  coal-rich  basin.  But  new 


technology  had  made  the  process  eco- 
nomically feasible,  and  the  demand  for 
natural  gas  had  soared.  Wyoming  began 
leasing  state-owned  land,  and  many  pri- 
vate landowners  joined  in.  Much  of  the 
mineral  reserves,  however,  lay  in  B.L.M.- 
controlled  lands,  and  the  B.L.M.  was  get- 
ting nervous. 

Natural  gas  might  be  "clean  fuel,"  but 
getting  it  out  of  the  ground  in  this  way  is 
dirty  business.  Putting  in  a  well  brings 
new  roads,  tractor-trailer  rigs,  heavy  pow- 
er lines  and  pipes,  noisy  well  pumps,  and 
compressor  stations  across  open  ranch- 
land.  Worse,  the  process  brings  huge  quan- 
tities of  underground  water  to  the  surface. 
Much  of  the  water  in  the  Powder  River 
Basin  is  salty  enough  to  harden  the  clay 
soil,  kill  crops  it  flows  over,  and  contami- 
nate streambeds.  (A  top  political  at  Interior 
questions  that:  "I've  never  heard  of  a  situ- 
ation where  you  can  contaminate  the  envi- 
ronment with  water,"  he  says.)  By  January 
2000  the  B.L.M.  decided  it  needed  thor- 
ough studies  of  coal-bed  methane  before 
allowing  the  drilling  of  a  projected  39.000 
wells  in  the  basin  on  either  side  of  the 
Wyoming-Montana  line.  The  lobbyist  who 
helped  persuade  Congress  to  free  up  $3.5 
million  for  the  Montana  study  was  one 
Steve  Griles.  (Part  of  that  money,  he  says, 
was  to  fund  inspectors  on  the  ground.)  For 
the  Wyoming  study,  industry  paid.  Clinton- 
era  B.L.M.  director  Tom  Fry  sanctioned 
the  arrangement  when  no  other  monies 
seemed  forthcoming. 

"I've  struggled  with  that,"  Fry  admits, 
"because  you  can  move  to  the  front  of  the 
line  if  you  want  to  pay  for  it.  I've  always 
thought  the  government  should  pay.  But  in- 


Gas  gave  $16,000,  and  Yates  Petroleum 
$50,000.  More  would  flow  in  after  Bush 
was  elected.  Did  the  donors  have  some 
reason  to  hope  that  with  a  Bush  victory 
their  lobbyist  would  go  to  Interior,  just 
in  time  to  shepherd  the  environmental- 
impact  statement  through  and  steer  them 
leases  worth  billions  of  dollars?  Griles 
calls  that  "a  conspiracy  theory  that  has 
no  basis,  and  paranoia  with  no  founda- 
tion." He  says  he  had  no  idea  how  much 
each  of  his  former  clients  gave  to  the 
G.O.P.  "I  never  asked  them  to  give  to  any- 
body. ...  I  never  was  consulted,  and  never 
was  involved." 

In  his  confirmation  hearings  of  May  2001, 
Griles  fielded  tough  questions  from  Sen- 
ator Ron  Wyden  (Democrat,  Oregon), 
among  others.  But  the  rest  of  the  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  Committee  seemed 
distracted,  and  Griles  was  approved  by  an 
18-to-4  vote.  He  signed  a  letter  of  recusal 
on  August  1,  2001,  pledging  to  sell  his  in- 
terest in  his  lobbying  firm  to  N.E.S.  with- 
in 90  days  of  his  appointment  and  to  recuse 
himself  for  a  year  from  "any  particular 
matter"  involving  his  former  clients.  Over 
the  next  month  Griles  would  seem  to  take 
rather  a  broad  view  of  what  the  word  "par- 
ticular" meant. 

Numerous  meetings  with  former  clients 
followed.  One  visitor  was  Hal  Quinn,  senior 
vice  president  of  the  National  Mining  Asso- 
ciation, a  former  lobbying  client  of  Griles's. 
Griles  says  that  the  talk  was  strictly  social. 
Undeniably,  though,  Quinn  had  a  problem. 
On  August  21,  a  Kentucky  citizens  group, 
claiming  violations  of  the  Clean  Water  Act, 
filed  suit  in  federal  court  to  block  the  Army 


[ "COAL-BED-METHANE  WELLS  WOULD  DUMP 
BILLIONS  OF  GALLONS  OF  SALINE  WATER.  IT  WAS  RIDICULOUS 
TO  THINK  THAT  THE  ENVIRONMENT  WOULD  BE  THE  SAME." 


dustry  does  pay."  Western  Gas  Resources, 
one  of  Griles's  former  coal-bed-methane 
clients,  contributed  to  industry's  share  of 
the  payment  to  a  Colorado  consulting  firm 
called  Greystone,  which  began  doing  the 
environmental-impact  study.  Greystone,  as 
it  happens,  is  now  a  client  of  N.E.S. 

"I  didn't  have  anything  to  do  with  Grey- 
stone," Griles  says.  "The  oil  and  gas  com- 
panies chose  to  do  that.  I  was  not  repre- 
senting them  on  that.  They  made  their  own 
independent  judgments." 

During  the  2000  election,  a  number  of 
Griles's  coal-bed-methane  clients  were 
moved  to  make  significant  contributions 
to  the  G.O.P.  Devon  Energy  gave  $45,000 
during  the  campaign  season,  and  its  prin- 
cipals gave  some  $25,000  more.  Western 


Corps  of  Engineers  from  issuing  permits  to 
coal  operators  who  were  burying  streams 
with  mountaintop  fill. 

In  the  20  years  since  Griles  first  in- 
volved himself  with  the  practice,  mountain- 
top  mining  had  turned  once  forested  hills 
into  barren  moonscapes  across  much  of 
coal  country.  According  to  figures  the  gov- 
ernment itself  would  soon  produce,  from 
1992  to  2002  more  than  1,200  miles  of 
streams  had  been  damaged  in  the  four-state 
area  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  West  Virgi- 
nia, and  Virginia,  and  more  than  700  miles 
of  streams  had  been  buried.  From  1985 
to  2001  some  6,700  valley  fills  for  moun- 
taintop mining  were  approved,  allowing 
the  shearing  off  of  some  380,500  acres  of 
forest  cover.  "This  devastation  is  unprece- 
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dented  in  this  country,"  declares  Joe  Lov- 
ett,  a  lawyer  who  handled  the  citizens' 
lawsuit  that  stopped  the  industry  in  its 
tracks.  "It's  the  kind  of  thing  you  can't 
imagine  ever  happening."  The  coal  com- 
panies wanted  to  keep  up  the  practice  as 
long  as  it  was  profitable,  but  to  do  so  they 
felt  the  E.P.A.  would  have  to  broaden  its 
definition  of  the  word  "fill." 

The  decision  was  the  E.P.A.'s,  as  part 
of  the  environmental-impact 
statement  the  agency  began 
readying  on  the  issue.  But 
Interior's  Office  of  Surface 
Mining  had  a  say,  and  so  did 
Fish  and  Wildlife,  because  of 
aquatic  life  in  the  streambeds. 
"We  sent  up  18  pages  outlin- 
ing why  we  felt  the  rule  was 
flawed,  why  we  felt  it  was  violating  the 
Clean  Water  Act  and  it  would  have  a  pro- 
found effect  on  the  environment  in  Ap- 
palachian reports  one  Fish  and  Wildlife 
career  official  in  the  field.  "Those  com- 
ments were  basically  excised  when  they 
arrived  in  D.C." 

Griles  says  with  a  laugh  that  he  never 
saw  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  comments.  "The 
thing  you  need  to  know  is  that  N.E.S. 
never  represented  the  National  Mining 
Association  on  anything  to  do  with  those 
issues  . . .  never  represented  a  single  compa- 
ny on  mountaintop  mining."  But  in  Octo- 


the  industry  appealed  to  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit,  heavily 
stacked  with  conservative  judges.  In  Jan- 
uary 2003,  the  appeals  court  overturned 
Judge  Haden's  ruling. 

Since  then,  about  100  permit  appli- 
cations for  mountaintop  mining  have 
piled  up,  according  to  one  federal  official. 
The  E.P.A.  has  the  power  to  block  those 
permits,  as  defined  by  Congress  in  the 
Clean  Water  Act.  But  in 
the  draft  environmental- 
impact  statement  finally 


Set  as  it  is  in  Kentucky  coal  country. 
Mammoth  Cave  already  has  the  worst  vis- 
ibility of  any  national  park  in  America. 
But  the  1,500-megawatt  Thoroughbred 
Generating  Station  proposed  by  Peabody 
seemed  certain  to  worsen  the  white,  sul- 
furous  haze  that  settles  over  the  park  on 
even  the  sunniest  days.  According  to  initial 
estimates  submitted  by  Peabody  to  park  of- 
ficials, Thoroughbred  would  generate  some 
20,000  tons  of  sulfur  dioxide  a  year— a 
significant  amount.  According  to  park 
officials,  no  emission-reducing  scrubbers 


["WE  SENT  UP  18  PAGES  OUTLINING  WHY  WE 
FELT  THE  RULE  WAS  VIOLATING  THE  CLEAN  WATER  ACT. 
THOSE  COMMENTS  WERE  BASICALLY  EXCISED." 


ber  2001,  Griles  sent  a  letter  to  four  federal 
agencies,  calling  for  E.P.A.'s  environmental- 
impact  statement  to  "focus  on  centralizing 
and  streamlining  coal  mine  permitting," 
even  as  it  dealt  with  "minimizing  or  miti- 
gating environmental  impacts."  The  next 
month,  he  met  with  representatives  of 
Beech  Fork  Processing,  the  very  compa- 
ny that  figured  in  the  citizens'  suit  over 
mountaintop  mining.  Between  September 
and  December  2001,  he  had  at  least  eight 
meetings  with  government  officials  from 
other  agencies  on  the  issue. 

On  May  3,  2002,  the  E.P.A.  and  the  Ar- 
my Corps  of  Engineers  announced  a  new 
definition,  right  along  the  lines  of  what  the 
National  Mining  Association  had  ad' 
ed.  Within  days,  U.S.  District  Court  judge 
Charles  H.  Haden  II,  who  had  i 
against  the  industry  before,  struck  down 
the  new  definition.  "Fill"  was  waste,  he  i 
iterated,  prohibited  by  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

For  Lovett  and  the  coal-country  resi- 

he  represented,  this  was  a  triumph, 

"c-lived  one.  The  government  and 


published  last  May,  the  E.P.A.  grants  Inte- 
rior's Office  of  Surface  Mining  a  greater 
role  in  the  decision-making  process.  "It  ap- 
pears the  primary  goal  of  the  .  . .  draft 
E.I.S.  was  streamlining  the  permitting 
process,  rather  than  minimizing  environ- 
mental impacts,"  declares  a  bitter  June 
letter  from  19  members  of  Congress  to  out- 
going E.P.A.  secretary  Whitman  and  other 
federal  officials.  The  Office  of  Surface  Min- 
ing is,  as  it  happens,  run  by  Jeffrey  Jarrett, 
a  Griles  crony  from  the  Reagan  years. 

Another  victory  for  coal  happened 
more  quietly,  with  a  bit  of  help  from 
Griles  but  more  from  two  other  top 
Interior  officials.  Peabody  Energy,  the 
world's  largest  coal  company,  had  pro- 
tol  long  after  Bush's  election  to 
biggest  coal-fired  electrical  plant 
aeration.  Unfortunately, 
u-  iind  was  roughly  50 

miles  ,  ky's  Mammoth  Cave 

National  i  World  Heritage 

Site  and  .  phere  reserve. 


were  proposed  for  its  stacks.  (A  Peabody 
spokesman  says  scrubbers  were  planned 
from  the  beginning. )  Thoroughbred  was  to 
be  a  "merchant"  plant,  selling  much  of  its 
electricity  outside  the  state. 

E-mails  over  the  next  17  months  between 
the  park's  staff  and  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice's Air  Resources  Division  in  Denver 
tell  a  disturbing  story.  (The  E-mails  were 
FO.I.A.'d  by  the  Natural  Resources  De- 
fense Council.)  There  was  concern  not  only 
about  sulfur  dioxide  but  also  about  mer- 
cury and  acid  depositions  from  the  facility 
that  might  contaminate  park  streams  and 
soil,  endangering  fish  and  plants.  But  the 
National  Park  Service  staffers  could  wran- 
gle hardly  any  concessions  from  Peabody. 
By  September  2001  the  two  sides  were  at 
a  standoff. 

That  month,  a  meeting  was  held  in 
Washington  to  move  things  along.  Present 
were  National  Park  Service  director  Fran 
Mainella  and  Griles.  Griles's  presence 
was  unusual  in  itself.  But  Mammoth 
Cave's  Bob  Carson,  participating  by 
speakerphone,  was  more  surprised  to 
learn  that  Peabody  representatives  were 
at  the  meeting,  too.  He'd  been  at  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  for  more  than  20 
years  and  had  never  heard  of  a  "source"- 
i.e.,  a  potential  source  of  pollution— sit- 
ting in  on  a  meeting  in  Washington  about 
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its  own  project.  Clearly,  Peabody  had  a 
lot  of  political  clout,  Carson  thought. 

Despite  ihe  meeting,  months  of  tussling 
followed.  By  late  January  2002  a  Denver 
staffer  wrote  to  a  colleague  in  exasperation, 
"It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  not  be 
making  concessions  (another  'C  word?) 
to  an  applicant  that  has  been  uncoopera- 
tive  Instead,  I  suggest  that  we  be  will- 
ing to  take  a  tough  stand  based  upon  our 
'core  values.'" 

Other  park  staffers  agreed— and  back 
at  Interior  in  Washington  their  su- 
periors appeared  to  support  them. 
In  February  2002,  Fish  and  Wildlife  is- 
sued an  adverse-impact  finding  on  Thor- 
oughbred. 

Just  as  the  adverse-impact  letter  was 
going  out,  a  National  Park  Service  staffer 
found  a  computer  glitch  in  Peabody's 
weather  data.  (A  Peabody  spokeswoman 
says  her  side  found  the  error. )  Set  right,  the 
model  showed  the  plant  would  not  affect 
visibility  at  the  park  as  much  as  feared.  Yet, 
for  the  staffers,  deep  concerns  remained 
about  the  mercury  and  acid  deposition. 
Unfortunately,  no  critical  threshold  had 
been  established  for  them,  so  staffers 
backed  off.  fearing  a  battle  they  might  not 
win.  This  was  frustrating  because  park  sci- 
entist Mark  DePoy  was  convinced  that  sev- 
eral endangered  species  unique  to  the  park, 
including  certain  mussels  in  the  Green  Riv- 
er and  two  kinds  of  bats  in  the  caves, 
might  be  pushed  to  local  extinction  by  the 
plant's  emissions.  So  he  sent  a  formal  "may 
affect"  report  to  Fish  and  Wildlife,  because 
Fish  and  Wildlife  was  in  charge  of  endan- 
gered species. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  was  focused  on  con- 
cerns of  its  own.  By  April  2002,  Peabody 
had  decided  to  apply  for  a  permit  to  build 
a  barge-unloading  dock  and  huge  water- 
supply  and  discharge  structures  on  the 
Green  River  hard  by  the  site  of  the  pro- 
posed plant.  Fish  and  Wildlife  wanted  a 
formal  environmental-impact  study  done. 

Because  of  Peabody's  aggressive  stance 
to  date,  nobody  was  surprised  when  the 
company's  lobbyist  Dan  Scherder  set  up 
a  meeting  for  himself  and  Peabody  execu- 
tives with  Fran  Mainella  in  Washington 
on  August  8.  As  a  result,  Carson  and  the 
other  National  Park  Service  staffei 
directed  to  settle  with  Peabody.  Nol 
after.  Fish  and  Wildlife's  call  for  a 
was  rejected  by  the  Army  Corps  i 
gineers.  On  August  22,  2002.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  assistant  secretary  Craig  Man- 
son  sent  the  Kentucky  Division  of  Air 
Quality  a  letter  withdrawing  the  adverse- 
impact  finding. 

What  none  of  the  staffers  knew  was  that 
i!  critical  junctures  in  these  weeks  Pea- 
subsidiary  had  begun  making 


a  series  of  soft-money  contributions  to 
the  GO. P. 

On  July  22,  2002,  as  Scherder  was 
about  to  set  up  his  meeting  with  Mainel- 
la, Peabody  sent  $50,000  to  the  G.O.P 

As  Manson's  letter  went  out,  Peabody 
sent  in  another  $50,000. 

On  August  28,  2002,  after  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  rejected  Fish  and 
Wildlife's  call  for  a  major  impact  study, 
Peabody  gave  $100,000.  That  same  day, 
Peabody  subsidiary  Black  Beauty,  a  coal 
company  in  Indiana,  sent  in  $100,000. 

On  September  23,  2002,  as  Kentucky 
was  processing  its  air-permit  application 
for  the  plant,  Peabody  gave  $50,000.  The 
permit  was  issued  by  the  state  of  Ken- 
tucky on  October  12,  2002,  contingent  on 
a  45-day  E.P.A.  review.  Two  weeks  after 
that,  Peabody  made  another  $100,000 
contribution.  On  November  18,  2002,  the 
E.P.A.  weighed  in  with  two  extremely  mi- 
nor comments  on  the  permit.  Peabody  had 
won.  (A  Peabody  spokesman  says  the  con- 
tributions were  pledged  months  earlier  and 
were  in  no  way  related  to  Thoroughbred.) 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  that," 
Manson  says  when  asked  about  the  con- 
tributions. Neither  does  Griles.  "And 


environment  would  be  the  same.  Every- 
one knows  that."  (Greystone  failed  to  re- 
spond to  calls  from  Vanity  Fair. ) 

At  Interior,  coal-bed  methane  had  be- 
come a  holy  cause.  "You  hear  what  Alan 
Greenspan  is  saying  about  natural-gas 
needs  in  this  country,"  says  one  top  po- 
litical. "So  where's  it  going  to  come 
from?  The  critics  can't  just  say,  'We'll 
conserve.'" 

But  then  came  a  nasty  surprise.  Be- 
cause coal-bed  methane  had  an  impact 
on  water  and  air,  the  E.P.A.  had  a  right  to 
review  Greystone's  study.  Without  warn- 
ing. Jack  McGraw  of  the  E.P.A.'s  Denver 
office  gave  the  report  its  lowest  rating:  an 
E.U. -3— Environmentally  Unsatisfactory. 
Griles  wrote  a  memo  to  E.P.A.  deputy  ad- 
ministrator Linda  Fisher,  complaining  that 
McGraw,  a  career  official,  was  about  to 
be  replaced  by  a  Bush  appointee  and  as 
such  should  not  have  taken  "this  signifi- 
cant action."  He  added,  "I  hope  you  will 
consider  the  best  means  of  addressing 
EPA's  concerns  together  versus  sending  a 
letter  that  will  create,  at  best,  misimpres- 
sions  and  possibly  impede  the  ability  to 
move  forward  in  a  constructive  manner." 

Griles  grimaces  with  annoyance  when 


["THERE  ARE  A  LOT  OF  POLICY  CHANGES  BEING 
MADE  BY  A  SELECT  FEW,  WITHOUT  ANY  INPUT  FROM  CAREER 
PROFESSIONALS,"  SAYS  AN  INTERIOR  EMPLOYEE. 


I  will  tell  you  there's  not  a  single  politi- 
cal appointee  that  can  tell  you  whether 
Peabody  even  contributed,"  Griles  adds 
heatedly.  "I  never  knew  it." 

If  coal  is  king  in  the  Bush  administra- 
tion, coal-bed  methane  is  crown  prince. 
Here,  too.  Interior  has  chosen  energy 
over  the  environment.  Here,  too,  are  the 
fingerprints  of  Griles. 

By  the  winter  of  2002  the  Colorado  con- 
sulting firm  Greystone  had  turned  in  its 
draft  of  the  environmental-impact  state- 
ment on  coal-bed-methane  drilling  on  the 
Wyoming  side  of  the  Powder  River  Basin. 
"You  have  to  be  kidding  me,"  one  B.L.M. 
staffer  recalls  as  the  general  reaction. 
"Greystone  analyzed  what  industry  want- 
ed: 51,000  wells.  And  then  analyzed  the 
alternative  of  no  wells.  It  didn't  look  at 
li  lg  in  between."  Nor  did  Greystone 
«  than  passing  heed  to  the  water 
pollution  that  coal-bed-methane 
cause.  "They  didn't  even 
you  could  do  to  mitigate 
he  staffer.  "Coal-bed- 
lump  billions  of  gal- 
lons u.  i  the  surface  of  the 
land.  It  think  that  the 


the  memo  is  mentioned.  At  the  time,  he 
explains,  no  bureau  heads  had  yet  been 
confirmed.  So  the  president  had  asked 
him  to  serve  not  only  as  deputy  secretary 
but  also  as  acting  assistant  secretary  for 
lands  and  minerals,  overseeing  the  B.L.M., 
among  other  bureaus. 

"That  morning,"  Griles  recalls  of  the 
genesis  of  his  memo  to  the  E.P.A.,  "[Land 
and  Minerals  Management  deputy  assis- 
tant administrator]  Tom  Fulton  said,  i  can't 
get  E.P.A.  to  call  me  back.'"  Griles  says  he 
called  E.P.A.  deputy  administrator  Fisher, 
who  wasn't  in.  So  he  had  Fulton  draft  a 
memo,  then  he  modified  and  signed  it  and 
sent  it  over,  with  the  express  purpose  of 
having  the  agencies  communicate  better. 
"It's  not  a  particular  matter,"  he  says.  "No- 
body benefits  by  the  environmental-impact 
statement."  But  in  any  event,  he  says,  "I 
never  got  involved." 

Three  days  after  the  memo,  Griles  went 
to  a  cookout  at  the  Washington  home  of 
his  old  friend  Marc  Himmelstein.  Also  at 
the  cookout  were  Kathleen  Clarke,  the 
new  B.L.M.  chief,  and  Rebecca  Watson, 
the  new  assistant  secretary  for  land  and 
minerals,  among  other  Interior  politicals. 
"Marc's  been  a  friend  of  mine  for  25 
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years,"  Griles  says  in  an  aggrieved  tone. 
"There  was  no  business  discussed." 

Griles  must  have  been  aware  that  he 
was  skirting  a  line,  however,  because  he 
insisted,  he  says,  on  reimbursing  Himmel- 
stein  for  the  costs  of  the  dinner.  "Look, 
I've  done  this  too  long,  O.K.?  I  know  that 
you  can  trip  yourself  up  by  not  being  cau- 
tious. I  gave  him  a  check." 

But  the  deputy  secretary  did  get  tripped 
up  by  his  memo  to  Fisher.  It  provoked  55 
pages  of  in-house  documents  not  released 
to  F.O.I. A.  applicants.  Around  the  same 
time,  Griles  signed  a  second  letter,  in  which 
he  specifically  recused  himself  from  any 
matters  having  to  do  with  environmental- 
impact  statements  on  coal-bed-methane 
drilling  in  Wyoming  and  Montana.  Griles 
avowed  that  any  questions  about  matters 
covered  by  the  recusal  agreement  would 
be  handled  by  James  Cason,  his  top  assis- 
tant, whose  office  is  next 
to  his  own. 

The  murkiness  of  all 
these  arrangements— 
Griles's  two  recusals,  the 
continuing  meetings— plus 
growing  rumbles  from  the 
press  and  enviros,  was 
what  provoked  Senator 
Joe  Lieberman  (Demo- 
crat, Connecticut)  in  April 
to  ask  Interior's  inspector 
general  to  conduct  his 
own  inquiry  not  just  of 
Griles  but  also  of  how  the 
department  deals  with 
conflicts  of  interest. 

Griles  is  unperturbed. 
"It's  the  facts,  you  know?" 
he  says  with  feeling,  back  in  his  office  af- 
ter the  Anacostia  River  canoe  outing  with 
children,  "and  the  facts  will  come  out." 

And  then,  as  if  to  show  he  has  nothing 
to  hide— and  because  he  has  to  change 
from  his  canoe-paddling  casual  clothes  into 
a  suit  for  a  formal  ceremony— Griles  closes 
the  door  to  his  office  and  rather  disarm- 
ingly  disrobes  down  to  his  underwear. 

Who  has  overseen  coal-bed  methane 
since  Griles's  second  recusal?  Not 
the  new  assistant  secretary  for  lands 
and  minerals.  Rebecca  Watson,  an  owl-like 
lawyer  from  Montana,  also  had  to  recuse 
herself  from  the  issue.  Before  coming  to 
Washington,  she  represented  the  one  coal- 
bed-methane  company  that  managed  to 
sink  wells  on  the  Montana  side  of  the 
basin  before  a  lawsuit  slapped  a  morato- 
rium on  drilling  in  the  state.  Redstone  Gas 
Partners  (now  called  Fidelity)  has  also 
been,  as  it  happens,  a  client  of  National 
Environmental  Strategies. 

So  the  mantle  has  fallen,  ostensibly,  to 
Kathleen  Clarke,  the  new  B.L.M.  director, 


who  says  she  started  the  job  in  January 
2002— three  months  before  Griles's  memo 
to  Fisher.  A  cheerful  Utahan  with  a  firm 
handshake  and  an  open  manner,  Clarke 
found  herself  in  the  middle  of  a  cross- 
fire between  B.L.M.  and  E.P.A.  staffers, 
appalled  by  the  handling  of  coal-bed 
methane,  and  western  constituents  push- 
ing for  leases.  Some  of  the  latter  were  rep- 
resented by  Marc  Himmelstein,  who  asked 
for,  and  received,  a  meeting  with  Clarke, 
as  well  as  one  with  her  chief  of  staff.  She 
says  she  wasn't  at  all  bothered  by  meeting 
with  her  boss's  former  lobbying  colleague. 


say  that,  in  effect,  we  can  get  away  with 
doing  it." 

By  late  fall  of  2002,  many  ranchers  in 
the  Powder  River  Basin  were  upset.  These 
were  the  unlucky  ones  whose  land  had 
been  purchased  through  the  Stock  Raising 
Homestead  Act  of  1916.  The  government 
had  sold  surface  rights  to  that  land,  but 
retained  the  mineral  reserves  beneath.  In 
Wyoming,  permits  to  drill  have  been  grant- 
ed for  more  than  14,000  wells,  many  on 
these  ranchers'  properties.  Miles  of  cables 
and  access  roads  now  crisscross  their 
grazing  land.  Noisy  compressors  whine  all 


["PEOPLE  ARE  FEELING  VERY  SCARED,"  SAYS 
EX-B.LM.  STAFFER  MARTHA  HAHN.  "I  GET  PHONE  CALLS  FROM 
COLLEAGUES  [ASKING],  HOW  CAN  I  SURVIVE  THIS?" 


"Steve  has  never  put  one  iota  of 
pressure  on  me  about  this  issue," 
she  says.  "He  won't  even  talk  to 
me  about  this." 

The  devastating  E.P.A.  review 
might  well  have  triggered  a  supple- 
mental environmental-impact  statement, 
which  would  have  taken  up  to  a  year  to 
complete.  "We  looked  at  all  our  options 
.  . .  and  chose  not  to  take  that  course," 
says  Clarke.  Instead,  more  modeling  was 
done,  and  B.L.M.  staffers  were  told  to 
meet  with  the  E.P.A.  "We  did  meet  with 
E.P.A.,"  says  one  B.L.M.  staffer.  "But  we 
didn't  change  anything." 

"If  you  read  the  Montana  and  Wy- 
oming environmental-impact  statements," 
adds  the  staffer,  "and  you  envision  one 
picture  from  those  thousands  of  pages, 
you  see  a  changed  landscape,  and  a 
changed  way  of  life.  From  a  rural  area  of 
ranchlands  to  an  industrial  zone.  And  all 
we're  required  to  do  is  say  that.  We  can 
disclose  that  you  won't  be  able  to  ranch. 
We're  going  to  totally  change  your  life  and 
you  have  no  power  at  all.  As  long  as  we 


night  long;  one  rancher 
reportedly  was  so  un- 
hinged by  the  noise  that 
he  shot  a  compressor  into 
silence.  Most  of  the  ranch- 
ers had  been  rock-ribbed 
Republicans  and  voted 
for  Bush.  Now  they  found 
themselves  filing  lawsuits 
with  the  enviros.  Where, 
they  had  to  wonder,  did 
they  fit  into  Gale  Nor- 
ton's vision  of  partnership 
and  the  four  C's?  "If  it 
takes  bringing  200  envi- 
ronmentalists into  town 
and  having  them  live 
in  tents  on  my  creek, 
I'll  do  it,"  said  one 
rancher  in  High  Coun- 
try News.  "I've  never 
been  one  for  siding 
with  the  wackos,  but 
things  change  when 
you're  protecting  your  home." 

As  part  of  due  process,  the  B.L.M.  in- 
vited public  comment  on  its  plans  to  allow 
the  drilling  of  approximately  39,000  new 
wells  for  coal-bed  methane  in  Wyoming. 
At  the  same  time,  it  pushed  ahead  with 
plans  for  about  18,000  more  in  Montana. 
Many  of  the  comments  were  more  than 
20  pages  long.  Some  ranchers  hired  soil 
scientists  and  hydrologists  to  do  in-depth 
studies  of  what  extraction  of  coal-bed 
methane  would  do  to  the  land  and  water. 
"We  responded  with  equally  long  letters," 
says  a  B.L.M.  staffer.  "But  we  ignored 
the  complaints."  The  only  concessions, 
says  the  staffer,  were  to  the  oil  compa- 
nies. Mike  Mottice,  Interior's  overseer 
of  the  project,  says,  "I  think  that's  a 
completely  inaccurate  and  unfair  repre- 
sentation of  what  happened. . . .  We,  at  a 
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minimum,  responded  to  ail  the  concerns." 
This  spring,  after  the  public-comment 
period  had  ended,  the  B.L.M.  announced 
its  decision  on  coal-bed  methane:  roughly 
57,000  wells  were  approved  in  principle, 
pending  actual  permits  to  drill. 

In  her  speeches,  Gale  Norton  often  ticks 
off  a  dizzying  list  of  new  moneys  being 
spent  on  conservation,  and  the  figures 
are  impressive.  She  got  an  increase  in 
funding  for  the  national  refuge  system,  for 
example,  and  another  infusion  to  take  on 
the  staggering  backlog  of  maintenance 
problems  in  national  parks.  "We're  getting 
a  computer  system  set  up  that  keeps  track 
of  all  of  the  maintenance  needs."  Norton 
says.  "We're  trying  to  make  sure  that 
where  we're  putting  our  resources  is  where 
the  projects  really  need  to  be  done,  as  op- 
posed to  just  the  place  where  the  super- 
intendent yells  loudest  about  it."  But 
Destry  Jarvis,  a  former  assis- 
tant director  at  the  National 
Parks  Service,  says  this  sys- 
tem was  initiated  in  the  Clin- 
ton administration,  and  in 
any  event  won't  come  close 
to  wiping  out  the  backlog, 
which,  he  observes,  candidate 
Bush  vowed  to  do. 

Interior  press  secretary 
Mark  Pfeifle  feels  Norton's 
conservation  initiatives  have 
been  ignored  in  the  angry 
rhetoric  of  such  groups  as  the 
Sierra  Club  and  the  Natural 
Resources  Defense  Council. 
He  may  be  right,  though  the 
list  he  proffers  of  more 
centrist  organizations 
for  a  balanced  view 
is  not  an  entirely  suc- 
cessful gambit— they, 
too,  have  plenty  of  crit- 
icisms. "At  best,  the 
secretary's  record  has 
been  mixed,"  says  Paul  Hansen,  executive 
director  of  the  Izaak  Walton  League,  half 
of  whose  members  are  hunters.  "There  is 
an  anti-public-land  bias  in  this  adminis- 
tration. The  attitude  is:  we  can't  manage 
what  we  have  so  we  shouldn't  get  any 
more —  Our  members  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly concerned  and  upset."  Scott 
Sutherland  of  Ducks  Unlimited  applauds 
Norton's  new  emphasis  on  private-public 
incentive  programs  for  conservation— the 
partnership  theme.  "At  the  same  time,"  he 
cautions,  "we  don't  want  ihem  to 
that  those  ...  are  the  only  solutions  need- 
ed." Michael  Bean  of  Err  tal  De- 
fense faults  the  administration  for  using 
"an  accounting  trick"  to  fu 
programs  with  money  thai 
vd  for  land  acquisition. 


Especially  troubling  is  Interior's  seem- 
ing desire  to  please  off-road-vehicle  own- 
ers—a relatively  small  but  vocal  bunch. 
Snowmobiles  in  Yellowstone  and  Grand 
Teton  National  Parks  are  the  most  dra- 
matic example:  Griles  makes  an  earnest 
case  that  new  four-cycle  machines  are 
much  quieter,  but  why  have  them  at  all? 
Now  Jet  Skis  are  being  sanctioned  in 
such  coastal  refuges  as  Washington  State's 
Nisqually,  according  to  one  Fish  and  Wild- 
life official.  "If  off-road  vehicles  can  ac- 
cess a  wildlife  refuge  without  harming 
the  ecological  value,"  says  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Manson,  "then  why  not?" 


little  to  help  species.  "Habitat  is  essential 
to  the  conservation  of  species,"  he  clari- 
fies. But  "critical"  habitat  often  means  ar- 
bitrary boundaries  on  private  land.  Better 
to  work  with  landowners. 

"You  have  to  look  close,"  retorts  Jamie 
Clark,  Fish  and  Wildlife  director  in  the 
Clinton  administration  and  a  wildlife  biol- 
ogist herself.  "Is  it  partnership?  Or  is  it 
abrogation  of  their  responsibilities?" 

Wetlands  are  another  interagency  issue: 
here  Interior  weighs  in,  mostly  through 
comments  submitted  by  Fish  and  Wild- 
life, but  the  E.P.A.  decides.  In  2001,  the 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  certain  isolat- 


[IF  OFF-ROAD  VEHICLES  CAN  ACCESS  A  WILDLIFf 
REFUGE  WITHOUT  HARMING  THE  ECOLOGICAL  VALUE,  THEN 
WHY  NOT?"  SAYS  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE'S  CRAIG  MANSON. 


o  the  extent  that  Gale  Nor- 
ton's Interior  does  engage  in 
conservation,  it  tends  to  do 
so  with  other  agencies,  which  is 
how  the  department  connects  to 
some  of  the  more  distant  dots  in  the  Bush 
administration's  environmental  picture. 

Endangered  species,  for  example,  don't 
live  only  on  Interior  lands.  They  live  on 
U.S.  Forest  Service  land,  too.  The  head 
of  the  service  is  Mark  Rey,  a  former 
lobbyist  for  the  American  Forest  and  Pa- 
per Association.  For  endangered  species, 
Rey  espouses  the  virtues  of  "partnership 
programs"  with  landowners,  be  they  farm- 
ers or  timber  companies.  So  does  Craig 
Manson,  who  caused  a  stir  last  May  by 
declaring  that  the  department  had  run 
out  of  legal  funds  to  wrangle  in  court 
with  environmental  groups  pressing  to  se- 
cure protection  and  critical  habitat  for  one 
endangered  species  after  another.  But  he 
to  be  too  upset  about  that. 
:  feels  stro  i< '    that  critical  habitat  does 


ed  wetlands  were  not  pro- 
tected by  the  Clean  Water 
Act.  This  year  the  E.P.A.  and 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers interpreted  the  ruling 
to  mean  that  many  more 
isolated  wetlands  were  no 
longer  protected,  either.  As  a 
result,  about  20  percent  of 
the  country's  remaining  wet- 
lands—or roughly  20  million 
acres— have  become  vulner- 
able to  developers.  Astonish- 
ingly, the  E.P.A.  is  ponder- 
ing ways  to  go  further,  with 
a  "proposed  rulemaking"  of 
more  wetlands  rollbacks;  this 
has  drawn,  to  date,  137,000 
comments.  Even  Ducks  Un- 
limited's  "conservationist  hunters"  recent- 
ly went  on  record  opposing  these  changes. 
Julie  Sibbing  of  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration says  that  Interior  and  Agriculture 
are  strong  influences  on  the  E.P.A.  in  re- 
gard to  wetlands,  especially  now,  with 
Whitman  gone.  "They're  the  real  philo- 
sophical pushers  behind  the  rollbacks," 
she  claims. 

With  both  issues— endangered  species 
and  wetlands— the  phrase  "sound  science" 
is  often  heard  these  days  in  the  halls  of 
Interior.  "Sound  science"  means  getting 
second  opinions,  usually  from  outside 
government.  To  government  scientists,  it 
often  seems  a  way  of  ignoring  the  ad- 
vice of  career  civil  servants  and  find- 
ing industry-friendly  scientists  to  justify 
changes  that  Interior's  new,  private  "part- 
ners" want. 

"Trying  to  reach  consensus  with  dis- 
parate factions— that  isn't  science,"  says 
Howard  Wilshire,  a  former  official  with 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  yet  another 
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Interior  agency.  "In  science,  you  don't  go 
for  consensus,  you  go  for  the  truth." 

The  next  frontier  in  conservation  for  Nor- 
ton is  water— long-term  management  of 
water  in  the  West  to  deal  with  drought— 
and  it  is  here,  in  a  new  Interior  report  called 
"Water  2025,"  that  nearly  all  of  the  themes 
of  her  tenure  get  braided  together:  develop- 
ment, partnerships,  interagency  work,  sound 
science,  and  much  talk  of  the  four  C's. 

Along  with  general  drought  in  the  West, 
a  local  drama  last  year  forced  Norton  to  fo- 
cus on  how  Interior  might  deal  with  water 
in  the  future.  In  the  Klamath  River  basin, 
which  cuts  across  the  Oregon-California  bor- 
der, fanners  demanded  the  right  to  draw  off 
more  water  than  ever  before  for  irrigation. 
The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  yet  anoth- 
er agency  within  Interior,  gave  the  farmers 
what  they  wanted,  over  the  objections  of  ca- 
reer scientists  who  feared  the  dangers  of  a 
too  shallow  river  for  spawning  salmon.  Last 
fall,  33,000  salmon  died— the  largest-ever 
fishkill  in  the  West.  California's  Department 
of  Fish  and  Game  concluded  the  low  water 
flow  caused  the  kill.  In  mid-July  a  federal 
judge  agreed,  ordering  that  the  adminis- 
tration's ruling  must  be  revised  because  it 
violates  the  Endangered  Species  Act. 

Klamath  showed  just  how  fierce  and 
complex  the  politics  of  water  are,  and  Nor- 


ton deserves  credit  for  wading  into  them. 
Whatever  she  decides,  one  or  more  fac- 
tions—ranchers, farmers,  fishermen,  lawn- 
watering  suburbanites— will  be  furious.  For 
enviros,  a  key  issue  is  how  much  water  In- 
terior will  fight  to  reserve  for  public  lands, 
and  here  a  recent  decision  seems  ominous. 
Last  April,  Interior  agreed  with  Colorado's 
attorney  general  to  reserve  a  much  smaller 
amount  of  water  than  it  typically  asks  for 
for  the  Gunnison  River,  which  flows  through 
Black  Canyon  national  park.  Rebecca  Wod- 


ly  gave  ranchers  unlimited  grazing  rights  on 
public  lands.  His  intent  was  to  keep  those 
lands  from  being  overgrazed.  An  angry 
National  Cattlemen's  Beef  Association  and 
other  livestock  groups  sued  the  government, 
and  the  case  worked  its  way  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  only  to  lose  in  a  9-0  decision.  The 
association's  lawyer  was  William  Myers. 

William  Myers  is  now  chief  solicitor  of 
the  Interior  Department. 

Now  on  the  government  side,  Myers 
has  proposed  new  regulations  that  give 


["PEOPLE  JUST  DON'T  WANT  TO  BELIEVE  THAT 
THIS  ADMINISTRATION  IS  SO  ANTI-ENVIRONMENT," 
SAYS  FORMER  FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  DIRECTOR  JAMIE  CLARK. 


der,  president  of  American  Rivers,  says 
the  agreed-upon  flow  is  devastating.  "The 
needs  of  the  park  and  endangered  fish 
downstream  are  being  jeopardized.  This 
outcome  ...  is  a  step  towards  opening 
the  doors  for  trans-basin  water  diversion 
to  Colorado's  Front  Range." 

As  yet,  "Water  2025"  is  only  an  outline. 
So  is  the  inextricably  linked  issue  of  graz- 
ing rights,  but  the  direction  seems  clear.  In 
the  Clinton  years,  Interior  Secretary  Bruce 
Babbitt  revised  old  regulations  that  basical- 


cattlemen  much  of  what  they  tried  to  win 
in  court,  including  ownership  of  any  im- 
provements they  make,  such  as  fences, 
water  wells,  and  pipelines. 

One  frustrated  B.L.M.  insider  listened 
to  a  speech  by  B.L.M.  director  Kathleen 
Clarke  on  how  she  hopes  to  adapt  these 
changes  for  her  agency,  and  posted  an  an- 
notated version  on-line.  "Once  the  permittee 
[rancher]  has  ownership  of  these  improve- 
ments," the  critic  wrote,  "they  will  have  a 
legal  argument  that  any  change  in  their  way 
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of  doing  business  is  causing  them  harm  and 
they  therefore  have  a  right  to  be  compen- 
sated for  that  change  or  loss.  Remember, 
these  are  public  lands!" 

Public  lands.  Threading  its  way  through 
all  these  issues  is  a  question  that  few  at  In- 
terior appear  to  have  asked.  Whose  lands 
are  public  lands?  Do  they  belong  to  the 
states  in  which  they  lie,  to  be  cared  for  or 
despoiled  as  those  states  see  fit?  Do  they 
belong  to  the  politicals  at  Interior,  to  be 
portioned  off  in  accordance  with  the  de- 
sires of  an  energy-minded  White  House? 
Or  do  public  lands  belong  to  all  of  us? 

And  if  they  do,  are  these  the  ways  that  a 
majority  of  us  want  them  used? 

For  all  the  raw  politics  that  appear  to 
guide  so  many  decisions  at  Interior,  a  re- 
porter cannot  spend  two  days  at  the  de- 
partment, going  from  one  top  political's  of- 
fice to  the  next,  without  realizing  that  more 
is  involved  here  than  paybacks  and  a  desire 
to  please  western  Republicans.  The  politi- 
cals really  believe  in  what  they're  doing. 

They  believe  in  paring  federal  government 
and  giving  more  power  to  states.  They  be- 
lieve in  doing  whatever  they  can  to  tap  ener- 
gy reserves  on  public  lands  for  future  needs. 
They  believe  that  environmental  regulations 
are  too  restrictive  for  the  country's  own 
good.  Most  disconcerting,  they  convey  these 


beliefs  with  keen  intelligence.  Every  last  one 
of  them  is,  like  Norton,  well  spoken,  warm 
and  engaging,  considerate  and  earnest. 

The  most  openly  philosophical  of  the 
bunch  is  Lynn  Scarlett,  assistant  secretary 
of  policy,  management,  and  budget.  Next 
to  Norton,  she's  the  political  most  respon- 
sible for  Big  Picture  thinking.  In  her  office 
at  the  end  of  a  long  day,  she  muses  about 
the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act— 
the  cornerstone  of  environmental  law— 
which  requires  impact  statements  and  pub- 
lic participation  before  the  building  of  a 
power  plant,  say,  or  drilling  in  the  Powder 
River  Basin.  "You  look  at  that  statute,  and 
you  read  Section  101,  the  kind  of  opening 
salvo,  and,  by  golly,  it  sounds  like  the  four 
C's! . . .  And  yet  somehow  that  grand  vi- 
sion has  translated  over  the  years  into  these 
hundreds  of  pages."  So,  she  asks,  with 
more  power  to  answer  the  question  than 
most,  "where  are  we  going  to  go  with  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act?" 

Increasingly,  the  consequences  of  that 
kind  of  thinking  drive  moderates  to  ex- 
tremes. "What  I  can't  get  over,"  says  former 
Fish  and  Wildlife  director  Jamie  Clark,  "is 
their  total  disregard  for  legacy.  They're 
making  irrevocable,  irresponsible  decisions. 
The  costs  of  cleanup  will  be  enormous." 
And  yet,  as  she  says,  "the  vast  majority  of 
the  public,  when  you  try  to  communicate 


this  to  them,  cannot  believe  it  can  be  this 
bad.  Poll  after  poll  shows  that  people  just 
don't  want  to  believe  that  this  administra- 
tion is  so  anti-environment." 

One  day  in  May,  Gale  Norton  makes 
another  appearance  against  a  back- 
drop of  natural  beauty.  This  time 
she's  come  to  the  East  End  of  Long  Is- 
land, New  York,  to  celebrate  another  pri- 
vate partnership,  this  one  with  the  Nature 
Conservancy  to  help  preserve  an  endan- 
gered beach  bird,  the  piping  plover. 

On  a  walkway  above  the  Atlantic  dunes 
in  Westhampton,  Norton  smiles  warmly 
and  extols  the  $9.5  million  recently  allo- 
cated for  private  partnerships  to  help  con- 
serve threatened  and  endangered  species 
around  the  country.  This  is  all  part,  she 
says  to  local  reporters,  of  what  she's  come 
to  refer  to  as  the  New  Environmentalism. 
"At  the  heart  of  New  Environmental- 
ism," she  says  earnestly,  "is  a  recognition 
that  ...  we  have  in  many  ways  reached  the 
limits  of  what  we  can  do  through  govern- 
ment regulation  and  mandates." 

A  local  reporter,  lulled  by  Norton's  open- 
ing paragraphs,  looks  up  suddenly  at  that 
last  sentence.  Has  she  heard  what  she 
thinks  she  heard? 

Frowning,  she  puts  pen  to  paper  and 
begins  to  write.  □ 
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FOR  14  GLORIOUS  YEARS, 

FROM  1923  TO  1936,  EDWARD  STEICHEN 

WAS  VANITY  FAIR'S  PRINCIPAL  PHOTOGRAPHER, 
CREATING  BOLDLY  MODERN  PORTRAITS  THAT  BECAME 

INSTANT  CULTURAL  CLASSICS.  ON  THE  20TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  V.F.'S  REBIRTH,  DAVID  FRIEND 
RETURNS  TO  THE  WORK  OF  A  MAN  WHO  HELPED  SHAPE  THE  MAGAZINE'S  EARLIER,  JAZZ  AGE  VISION 


Three  distinguished  gentlemen  met  for  lunch  at  Delmoni- 
co's  one  day  in  the  winter  of  1923.  The  man  who  would 
pick  up  the  tab:  Conde  Nast,  the  dapper  publisher  of  Vogue, 
who  a  decade  before  had  launched  the  American  Vanity 
Fair.  The  man  who  had  set  up  the  meeting:  Frank  Crown- 
inshield,  the  magazine's  urbane,  insatiably  curious  editor. 
And  their  lunch  guest  that  day:  Edward  Steichen,  a  photog- 
rapher and  painter  who,  in  time,  would  be  considered  one 
of  the  most  influential  visual  artists  of  the  20th  century. 
To  Steichen,  Messrs.  Nast  and  r'rowninshield  must  have 
seemed  the  consummate  hosts;  indeed,  the  two  were  fast 
becoming  Manhattan's  Jazz  Age  catalysts,  proponents  of 
"cafe  society"— that  magnetic 
races,  tastes  and  talents,  which  w 
•  rowninshield  threw  for  tli 


Smart  Set.  At  Delmonico's,  as  the  three  of  them  placed 
their  orders,  Steichen  had  little  inkling  that  over  the  course 
of  the  meal  these  genteel,  generous  men  would  alter  the 
trajectory  of  his  life,  his  photography,  and,  in  a  month  or 
two,  his  bank  account. 

Then,  as  now,  Vanity  Fair  was  trend-spotting  and  trend- 
setting.  (The  vintage  V.F.  ran  from  1914  to  1936;  the  current 
magazine  was  launched  in  1983. )  What's  more,  it  had  always 
been  a  place  that  seemed  to  encourage  the  well-digested 
lunch.  In  1919,  three  of  Crowninshield's  rising  editorial 
stars— Robert  Benchley,  Dorothy  Parker,  and  Robert  Sher- 
wood—began their  habit  of  slipping  out  of  Vanity  Fair's 
Midtown  offices  to  hold  midday  court  at  the  nearby  Al- 
gonquin Hotel.  (Since  their  combined  salaries  amounted  to 
150  a  week,  they  generally  ordered  the  egg  plate.)  They 
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EDWARD    STEICHEN, 
S  E  L  F  -  P  O  R  T  R;  M  I;     . 

OCT08£R>9  2':9.fS-StJ':t  .  :;  .-. 
Steichen  was  a  creative  dynamo: 
painter,  curator,  photographic  pio- 
neer in  both  World  Wars.  He  mas- 
tered many  genres:  painterly  land- 
scapes, still  lifes,  celebrity  portraits, 
even  nature  studies  of  the  shadblow 
tree  in  his  Connecticut  yard. 
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GARY    COOPER 
FEBRUARY  1930   ISSUE 


PAUL    ROBESON    AS   THE   EMPEROR     IONES 
GUST   1933  ISSUE 


CROWNINSHIELD  DUBBED 
HIM  THE  "GREATEST  LIVING 
PORTRAIT  PHOTOGRAPHER. 


would  return  to  their  desks  emboldened— pulling  pranks  to  ri 
Crowninshield  and  firing  off  a  cannonade  of  some  of  the  sa\n 
est  magazine  prose  and  light  verse  of  the  day.  Over  time,  such  i 
terludes  spawned  an  ethos:  to  a  Vanity  Fair  editor,  Big  Idea 
whether  ingenious  or  absurd,  seemed  to  shimmer  with  more  br 
liance  when  traded  over  white  linen  and  a  fine  claret,  smack 
the  gizzard  of  the  workday.  And  at  this  particular  lunch— amoi 
the  most  pivotal  in  the  magazine's  history— Nast  and  Crowni 
shield  had  an  inspired  notion  to  share  with  Steichen. 

■"*"■  irst,  though,  a  bit  more  background.  Several  months  b 
fore  this  meeting,  Vanity  Fair  and  Vogue  photograph: 

^_  Baron  de  Meyer  had  resigned,  enticed  by  a  plump  ca 
tract  from  the  Vogue  rival  Harper's  Bazar  {Bazar  becan 
Bazaar  in  1929).  De  Meyer,  like  Steichen,  had  perfects 
the  dreamy,  ethereal  photograph,  a  style  popular  at  tit 
time,  crafting  soft-focus  images  in  the  manner  of  the  Impressio 
ists.  Through  the  teens  and  early  20s,  the  luminescent  de  Meyi 
portrait— of  theatrical  and  society  figures,  of  dancers  such 
Vaslav  Nijinsky  and  Anna  Pavlova— was  a  staple  of  both  Vogue  an 
Vanity  Fair.  Since  de  Meyer's  departure,  V.F's  editor  and  publis 
er,  unbeknownst  to  Steichen,  had  been  foraging  for  a  replacemer 

Steichen  had  just  moved  from  Paris  to  New  York— vigoron 
and  handsome  at  44,  recently  divorced,  and  hankering  for  fu 
time  work.  Upon  arriving,  he  picked  up  the  January  issue 
Vanity  Fair,  only  to  come  across  his  own  face  on  page  54,  ne 
to  rather  fawning  copy  by  Crowninshield,  who  dubbed  him  tli 
world's  "greatest  living  portrait  photographer."  Steichen  contaci 
ed  the  editor  to  express  his  gratitude  and  to  correct  an  error 
the  piece:  Steichen  was  still  shooting  pictures  and  had  not  "aba 
doned  the  camera  for  the  palette."  Crowninshield  promptly  i 
vited  him  to  dine.  (The  two  men  were  kindred  spirits.  "Crownit 
had  helped  organize  the  Armory  Show  of  1913,  the  first  cor 
prehensive  exhibition  of  modern  art  in  this  country;  Steiche 
with  fellow  photographer  and  curator  Alfred  Stieglitz,  had  pre1 
ously  mounted  the  very  first  shows  to  introduce  Europe's  avar 
garde  artists  to  America.) 

Modernism,  in  fact,  was  ascendant  in  1923.  And  Steichen,  li! 
some  of  his  contemporaries,  had  abandoned  his  earlier,  roma 
ticized  aesthetic  and  had  started  to  produce  bolder,  more  mo 
em  pictures— stark,  harder-edged,  and  keenly  focused.  Nast,  a 
cording  to  Steichen  biographer  Penelope  Niven,  had  the  feelii 
that  "the  great,  original  Steichen"  could  "lead  his  magazines -■ 
sually  out  of  the  immediate  postwar  days  into  the  experiment; 
innovative,  triumphant  twenties." 

And  so,  not  long  into  their  lunch,  Nast  and  Crowninshield  la 
out  an  intriguing  proposal.  Would  Steichen  want  to  come  aboa: 
as  the  chief  photographer  for  Vanity  Fair  and  Vogue"] 

Would  he,  indeed.  A  shrewd  marketer  as  well  as  artist,  he  u 
derstood  that  Nast's  magazines  were  deft  at  bridging  the  high-cla 
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JOHN    BARRYMORE 

MAY  1930  ISSUE 
jrrymore,  the  living  bust.  Born  into  a  the- 
rical  family,  he  was  a  silent- era  idol  before 
rning  to  talkies  (.Twentieth  Century,  Grand 
otel).  The  reason  he  favored  his  left  side  in 
lotos?  Said  V.F.,  "He  firmly  believes  that  the 
her  side  resembles  a  fried  egg." 
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LOUISE    BROOKS 
JANUARY  1929  ISSUE 
Close-cropped  hair,  close-up  pose,  two-tone  bac 
drop.  The  photo  seemed  as  fresh  as  its  subject:  tl 
stunning  and  modem  Louise  Brooks,  whose  sexua 
charged  film  roles  in  pre-war  Germany  scandalizi 
Hollywood.  In  comments  first  published  in  V.F.  ( 
1998),  Brooks,  a  movie  scholar  later  in  life,  spoke 
sexual  frontiers  that  she  and  others  helped  cha 
during  the  20s:  "I  cannot  resist  MY  subject,  SEX,  ai 
pouring  out  my  wisdom ....    I  made  a  rough  cou 
of  how  many  men  I've  been  to  bed  with.  At  a  mode 
10  a  year  from  17  to  60  it  would  come  to  430." 
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WALTER    LIPPMANN 
FEBRUARY  1932  ISSUE 


WILLIAM    BUTLER   YEATS 

JANUARY  1933   ISSUE 


SINCLAIR    LEWIS 
DECEMBER  1932  ISSUE  (OUTTAKE) 


ANITA    LOOS 
APRIL  1926  ISSUE  (OUTTAKE) 
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PRIMO    CARNERA,    HEAVYWEIGHT   CHAMPION 

1933-34,    WITH    FRIEND 

DECEMBER  1933  ISSUE 


HEAVYWEIGHT  CHAMPION    1934-35 


JAMES    J.    BRADDOCK,    HEAVYWEIGHT   CHAMPION 

1935-37 

JUNE   1935   ISSUE 


JACK   DEMPSEY,    HEAVYWEIGHT  CHAMPION   1919-21 
OCTOBER  1926  ISSUE  (OUTTAKE) 
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AMELIA    EARHART 
NOVEMBER  1931   ISSUE 


STEICHEN  HELPED  FORGE 
AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  GENRE: 
THE  CELEBRITY  PORTRAIT. 


and  the  mass,  purveying  sophisticated  visuals  and  values  to  th 
common  man  and  woman.  The  proposition  appealed  to  both  hi 
editorial  and  his  commercial  instincts.  Flattered— and  in  dire  nee* 
of  cash— he  agreed,  then  and  there.  And  when  talk  came  aroun< 
to  a  wage  some  days  later  he  had  the  gumption  to  insist  on  a  fij 
ure  so  enormous  that  Nast  could  only  blanch.  But  Steichen  had 
ready  comeback:  "It  was  not  my  statement  published  in  Vanit 
Fair  that  I  was  the  greatest  living  portrait  photographer."  Nast  ac 
quiesced.  The  master,  beginning  that  March,  would  earn  $35,00 
a  year— an  unprecedented  sum  for  a  magazine  photographer. 


GRETA   GARBO 

3E  WAS  REPRl 

933  ISSUE 


or  14  glorious  years  Steichen  was  Vanity  Fair's  Moder 
Eye,  creating  definitive  studies  of  the  era's  giants  and,  i 

^_  the  process,  subtly  sculpting  their  public  images:  Gret 
Garbo  as  tortured  goddess,  swathed  in  black;  Noel  Cow 
ard  pinned  between  planes  of  light  and  shadow;  a  haun 
ing  Gloria  Swanson,  her  face  embroidered  on  black  lact 
So  iconic  were  his  pictures  (conniving  Winchell,  noble  Churchil 
Robeson  as  the  Emperor  Jones),  and  so  crisp  their  execution,  tha 
fellow  photographers  snapped  up  issues  of  the  magazine  eaci 
month,  hoping  to  detect  new  nuances  in  his  lighting  or  backdropi 
which  they  could  then  mimic. 

Within  the  swank  pages  of  Vanity  Fair,  Steichen  helped  forg, 
an  entirely  new  genre:  the  celebrity  portrait.  Sixty  years  later,  Van 
sar  photography  curator  and  scholar  Joel  Smith  would  call  hir 
"the  founding  auteur  of  a  century  of  celebrity." 

"That  lunch  probably  saved  Steichen  financially,"  Joanna  Ste 
chen  now  contends,  referring  to  her  late  husband  by  his  last  nam< 
"At  the  time,  he  needed  to  pay  alimony  and  raise  his  childrer 
But  in  later  years  he  thought  [his  position  at  the  magazines]  n 
ined  him  professionally  because  he  was  then  thought  of  as  a  fasl 
ion  and  celebrity  photographer.  You  get  stuck.  After  a  while 
tended  to  stifle  his  creativity." 

Nevertheless,  Steichen,  who  would  live  to  age  93,  went  on  t 
build  an  unparalleled  photographic  legacy.  He  set  up  the  navy 
picture  operations  during  W.W.  II,  headed  MoMA's  photograph 
department,  and  curated  the  most  famous  photo  exhibition  of  a 
time,  "The  Family  of  Man,"  which  he  considered  his  grande; 
achievement.  But  it  had  been  that  lunch  in  1923,  in  many  way: 
that  helped  shape  his  vision,  mid-career. 

When  Steichen  finally  did  decide  to  leave  Nast's  employ,  "r< 
tiring"  from  editorial  and  advertising  work  in  1937,  Nast  wrot 
him  a  farewell  note:  "I  remember,  as  if  it  were  yesterday,  oi 

luncheon  together  at  old  Delmonico's I  believe  that  that  lui 

cheon  did  more  to  further  the  art  and  progress  of  photograph 
in  America  than  any  other  single  event  or  agency  in  the  pa: 
quarter  century." 

One  can  almost  hear  Nast's  toast,  offered  with  the  dessei 
course. 

To  photography,  then.  And  to  long  lunches.  □ 
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NOEL  COWARD 
NOVEMBER  1932  ISSUE  (OUTTAKE) 
As  his  new  play,  Design  for  Living,  opened  on 
Broadway,  Coward,  steadfastly  suave,  seemed 
at  ease  with  Steichen — and  the  magazine. 
After  all,  a  decade  earlier,  the  22-year-old 
actor  (and  playwright-composer-to-be)  had 
earned  his  first  U.S.  paycheck  from  Vanity  Fair 
for  writing  a  parody  of  royal  love  affairs. 
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FIFTH  AVENUE 


ROMOLA  GARAI 


AGE  AND  OCCUPATION:  20,  actor.  PROVENANCE:  Wiltshire  County,  England.  CHICK  LIT: 
Garai— named  for  the  heroine  of  Romola,  George  Eliot's  1  862  novel— was  1 6  when  a      "   , 
casting  agent  spotted  her  and  gave  her  a  role  in  a  BBC  television  film.  "It  was  a  few  days' 
work,  and  it  was  just  sort  of  fun  for  me.  I've  been  doing  it  ever  since."  BABY'S  IN  A  CORNER: 
Next  up,  she'll  get  down  with  Diego  Luna  in  Hovano  Nights:  Dirty  Dancing  2.  "We  had  nine 
and  a  half  weeks  of  dancing.  It  was  one  of  the  most  exhilarating  things  I've  ever  done." 
In  the  film— more  of  a  geographic  retelling  than  a  sequel— Garai  plays  a  young  American 
who,  in  1958,  moves  to  Cuba  with  her  family  and  falisfora  local  boy  against  her  parents' 
wishes.  COINCIDENCES  ABOUND:  Garai  is  currently  filming  an  adaptation  of  Thackeray's 
Vanity  Fair,  opposite  Reese  Witherspoon.  George  Eliot,  who  first  published  Romola  in 
a  magazine  edited  by  Thackeray,  couldn't  have  asked  for  more.  — KRISTA  SMITH 
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The  Coaster 
Correspondence 

More  of  the  very  expensive 

words  of  Edwin  John  Coaster, 

contributing  editor 
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5  night/.  10  year/.  That  ain't  no  jive  turkey! 
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VAhllYlES 


TRAINING 
GROUND 


AURA 


"IT"  ANCESTOR 


CLUBHOUSE 


ROLE  MODEL 


SIDELINE 


COLLECTOR'S 
ITEM 


PICKUP  LINE 
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Bridgehampton 
Polo  Club 

Chanel  Town  Car 
Charlie  Girl 

William 
Randolph  Hearst 


Swifty's 


PERSONAL 
TRAUMA 


Jackie  0. 


Modeling 
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"Suiy  already 
says  we're  dating." 


Bergdorf 
blond 


Photographed  at  mother'; 
covered-wagon  theme  party 


Jason  Binn 


Aerin 
Lauder ! 


Young  actress  and 
Hollywood  "It" 


Crossroads 
School 

Mary  Pickford-esque  i 
pixie  ► 


Hollywood  royalty 

(cinematographer  Caleb  Deschanel, 

actress  Mary  Jo  Deschanel) 


Cahuenga 
nightclub  row 

■4  Parker  Posey 


American  Idol  winner       ^K&      NPR  commentator  and 
and  America's  "It"  ^(  smartypants  "It" 

Texas  All-State   JBLJHL^.^  Observing 

Choir         c**W — y^&^^t    quirky  family 


Fayva-high-heel 

third-generation 

Aniston  clone 


Mentor:  songwriter 
Gerry  Goffin 

American  Idol 
greenroom 


Tiffany  ► 


Lucy  Van  Pelt 
pre-pubescent  dominatrix 


Daughter  of  cannon- 
making  hobbyist 


Fronting  her  20s  ►       ilK* 
cabaret  band,  If  All  the 
Stars  Were  Pretty  Babies 


Oversize 
sunglasses 

"Excuse  me,  my 
ostrich  feather  is  stuck 
in  my  raccoon  coat." 

Louise  Brooks  bob 


From  Justin  to  Kelly 

(the  American 

Idol  movie) 


Gratitude-list 
entries 


Named  after  a  male 
J.  D.  Salinger  character 

f_  ]]  Bandmate 

Samantha  Shelton 


Childhood  beau 
Jake  Gyllenhaal 

Vintage  clothes 
>leh> 


sK^S^1,   "I'm  just  trying 
to  give  back." 

Turbo-pouffed,  copper- 
streaked,  retro  "Rachel 

Pre-stardom  flop 
pad  burned  down  and 
car  towed  in  same  week 

Justin  Guarini 


Ryan  Seacrest 
Keeping  it  real 


McSweeney's 
headquarters 


Fran  Lebowitz 


They  Might  Be 
Giants  groupie 

Abe  Lincoln 
M  memorabilia 


"I'd  like  to  do  a 
word  portrait  of  you." 

Wednesday 
Addams 


Nomadic  childhood 


Ira  Glass 


Macrame 
sweater  robe 


Handbag  ► 
designer 
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Dave  Eggers 


Abraham  Lincoln 


The  Old  Farmer's 
Almanac 

Ironic  handbag 
designer 


Very  young  actress 
and  mini  Hollywood  " 

Jtt      A  Ford  baby- 
■Bk      models  division 


Tiny  temptress 


Rockette  mother 


The  Merrick 
Mall 


-4  Britney  Spean 


Recording  the 
single  "Ultimo 


Beanie  Babies 


"I  bribed  my  tutor  t 
skip  class  today." 


Slinky  blow-and-gr 

Passed  on 
Inspector  Gadget 


Kid  brother  Dakot 


A  Tara  Reid 


Penne  a  la  vot 


RICHARD  RUSHFIELD  and  ADAM  LEFF 
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VANITIES 


Joe  Scarborough,  loud  and  proud 


The  television-talk-show  landscape  is  a  battleground, 
where  crashing  and  burning  is  the  rule,  not  the  ex- 
ception. The  latest  contender:  telegenic  former 
Florida  Republican  congressman  Joe  Scarbor- 
ough (his  G.O.P.  colleagues  called  him  "Squish,"  and  he 
played  in  a  band  called  Regular  Joe),  who  is  supposed 
to  be  MSNBC's  answer  to  Bill  O'Reilly.  This  month,  our 
columnist  asks  the  tough  questions,  and  Scarborough 
speaks  to  his  further  political  ambitions,  the  Bush  dy- 
nasty, and  collagen  implants. 

George  Wayne:  So,  Joe  Scarborough  is  supposed 
to  be  the  new  Bill  O'Reilly? 
Joe  Scarborough:  Oh,  good  Lord. 
G.W.  Is  that  the  reason  G.  W.  is  supposed 
to  be  interested  in  Joe  Scarborough?  Is 
that  the  intrigue? 

J.S.  I  hope  not.  In  fact,  I  was  just  ask- 
ing somebody  why  the  hell  Vanity  Fair 
wants  to  talk  to  me.  And  especially  to 
be  interviewed  by  George  Wayne.  My 
wife  said  to  me,  "Do  you  think  they 
want  to  make  you  look  like  a  jackass?" 
G.W.  The  whole  notion  of  the  shrill 
talking  head  on  TV  is  so  passe. 
J.S.  I  agree  that  the  shrillness  of  Bill 
O'Reilly  wears  thin. 

G.W.  But  you  are  kind  of  shrill,  too.  And 
you  never  let  your  guests  finish  their  state- 
ment or  define  their  point  of  view. 
J.S.  I  don't  know  if  you've  seen  me  lately 
G.W.  Yes,  I  have,  and  you  are  very  combative 
and  shrill.  And  the  shrill-TV-talking-head  thing 
is  so  90s  and  I'm  sick  of  it. . . .  You've  got  to 
redefine  the  genre. 

J.S.  That's  what  I'm  gonna  do,  and  I'm  gonna 
do  it  by  being  myself. 

G.W.  Please,  there  is  no  need  to  be  so  loud, 
so  shrill,  and  looking  like  a  mutant  Conan 
O'Brien! 

J.S.  They  said  to  me,  "You're  doing  well, 
your  ratings  are  good,  but  we  want  more  of 
you."  And  I  said,  "If  you  want  more  of  me, 
get  me  out  of  this  jacket  and  tie  and  act- 
ing like  this  talking  head.  We  need  me  to 
evolve  in  a  more  relaxed  setting."  I'm  just 
a  regular  Joe.  That's  what  worked  for  me 
when  I  was  in  Congress,  where  everyone 
called  me  Congressman  Joe. 
G.W.  I've  heard  that  you're  a  nice  guy,  but 
I  don't  get  that  feeling  when  I  watch  \ 
television.  To  G.W.  you  are  just  a  BUI  O'Reil- 
ly knockoff 

J.S.  Well,  I've  been  doing  th 
months.  It's  hard  to  acl 
everything,  six  segmeni. 
week The  show  is  a  \ 
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G.W.  All  right.  Let's  do  what  you  do  best,  which  is  "pulpicate"  on  the 
issues.  Wlto  do  you  think  will  be  the  Republican  nominee  for  president 
in  2008,  to  face  off' against  Democratic  nominee  Hillary  Clinton? 
J.S.  I  think  it's  gonna  be  Jeb  Bush  against  Hillary  Clinton. 
G.W.  You  really  think  Jeb  is  going  to  run  for  president? 
J.S.  He  denies  it,  but  that's  where  the  party  is  going. 
Jeb  is  an  absolute  policy  wonk.  He  and  Hillary  at  that 
time  will  be  the  two  most  talented  people  in  their  par- 
ties. That's  going  to  be  the  showdown.  It  would  be  an 
incredible  race. 
G.W.  Apart  from  the  liberation  of  Iraq,  what  do  you  think 
will  be  the  outstanding  legacy  of  43 s  first  four  years? 

J.S.  I  think  it's  going  to  be  the  liberation  of  Iran. 
That's  really  where  the  excitement  is.  It  will 
happen  from  within,  because  70  percent  of 
the  Iranians  are  under  30.  They  are  pro- 
Western.  They  are  seeing  what's  happen- 
ing in  Iraq  and  saying,  "They  liberated 
Iraq,  they  liberated  Afghanistan,  when 
are  they  gonna  come  take  care  of  the 
mullahs  here?"  It's  not  going  to  look 
like  American  democracy,  but  there  will 
be  some  democratic  movement  across 
the  Middle  East. 

G.W.  The  knock  against  Joe  Scarbor- 
ough is  that  he  never  finishes  anything 
he  starts.  He  quit  Congress  before  his 
term  was  up.  He  starts  a  newspaper  in 
Florida,  then  bails  out  on  that  a  few 
years  later.  Now  he  has  a  cable-TV 
show,  but  is  it  just  a  prop  to  heighten 
his  profile  as  he  prepares  to  run  for  sen- 
ator in  2004  against  Florida  incumbent 
Bob  Graham? 

J.S.  Absolutely  not.  It's  great  being 
out  of  politics.  As  far  as  the  newspa- 
per goes,  I'm  getting  the  paper  back 
and  starting  it  up  again. 
G.W.  So  you're  out  of  politics  for 
good— is  that  what  you're  telling  me,    S 
Joe  Scarborough? 

J.S.  No,  but  as  I  said  when  I  left    a 

Congress,  when  my  kids  get  out  of   Z 

high  school,  then  I'll  get  back  into  it.    £ 

And  that's  not  gonna  happen  for  five,  six  years.    J 

G.W.  Have  you  ever  thought  about  collagen  lip    i 

implants?  ° 

J.S.  No.  You  think  I  need  to? 

G.W.  If  ever  there  was  anyone  who  would  be  the    £ 

perfect  candidate  for  collagen  lip  implants,  it  is  you.    i 

J.S.  I  usually  get  knocked  for  my  small  eyes,    j 

Some  guy  sent  me  an  E-mail  the  other  day  ask-   < 

ing  why  my  eyes  always  look  like  I've  been    > 

stung  by  a  bumblebee.  J 

G.W.  Think  what  it  would  do  for  your   % 

ratings  to  have  some  cosmetic  sur-    ° 

gery,  Joe  Scarborough!  i. 
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AT  OUR  TORONTO  BLOOR  ST.  STORE 


VANITY  FAIR'S  HOLLYWOOD 

EXHIBIT,  SEPT  2-OCT  4.  A  SPECTACULAR  INSI 
OF  IMAGES  ORIGINALLY  PRODUCED  FOR  THE  BOOK, 
VANITY  FAIR'S  HOLLYWOOD,  INCLUDING  WORKS  FROM 
ST  RENOWNED  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 
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ANITIES 

THE     WORLD'S     GREATEST    LIVING     WRITER 

:    The  War  on  Terror:  Neal  Pollack  Reports 


SINCE  SEPTEMBER  13,  2001,  I'VE  BEEN  ON  A  STREAK,  AT  FOUR  DOL- 
lars  a  word,  never  before  seen  in  American  journalism.  First,  I 
uncovered  the  truth  behind  the  Pakistani  intelligence  service's 
inability  to  find  the  headquarters  of  the  Turkish  intelligence  ser- 
vice. Then  I  wrote  about  Richard  Perle's  shady  efforts  to  finance  a 
.5,000  rehab  of  his  spare  bathroom.  Soon  after,  I  discovered  that  a  nuclear- 
sapon  cache  in  Saudi  Arabia  was  actually  a  chemical-weapon  cache  in 
irdan.  My  life  became  a  series  of  expensive  lunches  with  shadowy  figures 
opposition  to  illegitimate  regimes,  and  even  more  expensive  dinners  with 

igitimate  figures  who  shadowed  opposing 
pmes.  My  wife  left  me,  saying  I  was  more 
crested  in  finding  instructions  for  im- 
rial  conquest  in  the  writings  of  Leo 
•auss  than  in  our  traditional  weekly 
'emaking  hour.  But  I  didn't  care.  I  was 
;  leading  investigative  reporter  of  all 
le,  and  I  was  getting  very  close  to  the 
ith.  Every  day,  the  truth  gets  closer. 


)eep  inside  the  Pentagon  are  the  of- 
fices of  a  group  of  foreign-policy 
visers  who  call  themselves  the  Ca- 
1.  Since  September  11,  2001,  their  in- 
ligence  reviews  have  been  driving 
S.  policy.  But  everyone  knows  about 
ose  guys. 

Two  floors  below  the  offices  of  the 
ibal,  in  a  room  so  secret  I  found  out 
out  it  only  during  a  mysterious  break- 
st  at  an  unnamed  location,  sits  the 
amber  of  the  Secret  Underground 
Dalition.  When  the  president  wants 

know  the  truth,  he  asks  someone 

ask  someone  to  call  someone  in  the 
ibal,  who  then  calls  S.U.C.  The  intel- 
;ence  gradually  filters  upward,  in  a 
gh-stakes  game  of  telephone,  until 
s  stripped  of  any  connection  with 
ality.  That's  how  foreign  policy  gets 
ade  in  America  now. 

One  afternoon,  on  a  day  that  will 
main  anonymous,  I  blindfolded  myself  and 
•ove  to  the  Pentagon,  where  I  was  spun 
ound  several  times  so  I  would  be  even  more 
>nfused  about  my  location.  I  soon  found  my- 
lf  in  the  S.U.C.  antechamber.  There.  Mar- 

Rothberger  greeted  me.  Before  Rothberger 
:came  founder  of  the  Defense  Department's 
ost  secret  right-wing  think  tank,  he  was  the 
formation  minister  for  the  International  So- 
alist  Organization.  "I  changed  my  mind,"  he 
W  me.  "Because  of  a  girl." 

"Good  God,  man!"  I  said.  "Could  your 
ime  be  any  more  Jewish?" 
"Pardon  me?"  he  said. 


Rothberger  and  I  talked  for  an  hour.  I  took 
lots  of  notes.  Jesus,  was  he  boring.  Later,  a  Pen- 
tagon official  who  hates  himself  told  me,  "Roth- 
berger just  talks  and  talks.  He  never  shuts  up. 
All  his  documents  are  forged,  his  numbers 
cooked.  He  provides  information  to  President 
Bush  that's  so  ridiculous  it  couldn't  possibly  be 
true.  After  a  while,  you  just  tune  him  out,  say- 
ing to  yourself,  "O.K.,  O.K.,  we'll  invade  Iran  al- 
ready! Just  stop  talking  and  let  me  go  home.'" 

The  other  day,  I  was  counting  my  Nation- 
al Magazine  Awards  when  I  got  a  call 
from  Ahmad  Chalabi,  head  of  the  Iraqi  Na- 


tional Congress,  an  umbrella  organization  for 
diverse  groups  that  tell  lies  about  Middle 
Eastern  governments  for  personal  profit  and 
political  revenge.  A  close  bond  exists  be- 
tween Chalabi  and  key  administration  intel- 
lectuals. Chalabi  was  also  convicted  in  absen- 
tia for  embezzling  millions  of  dollars  from 
a  Jordanian  bank.  He  just  might  be  the  next 
leader  of  Iraq. 

"Hey,  man,"  Chalabi  said.  "I'm  in  town. 
Wanna  hang?" 
"Sure!"  I  said. 

"Awesome!"  said  Chalabi.  "Also,  would 
you  please  spread  the  word  that  Sad- 
dam Hussein  is  alive  in  Iraq  and  run- 
ning a  clandestine  army  of  super- 
robot  soldiers?" 

Recently— but  I  won't  tell  you 
exactly  when— I  interviewed 
Senator  Carl  Levin,  former  Dem- 
ocratic head  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

"So  are  we  totally  going  to  in- 
vade Syria?"  I  said. 

He  said,  "If  the  U.S.  is  to  gain 
international  support  for  military 
action  in  the  future,  particularly 
pre-emptive  action,  the  evidence  we 
offer  must  be  totally  reliable  and 
trustworthy.  For  example,  if  it  is 
determined  that  the  evidence  of 
a  connection  between  Iraq  and 
al-Qaeda  was  exaggerated,  then  it 
will  be  less  likely  that  the  interna- 
tional community  would  accept 
a  U.S.  intelligence  conclusion  that 
there  is  a  connection  between  Iran 
and  al-Qaeda." 

I  yawned. 
"Sorry,"  I  said.  "What  was  that 
again?" 
Senator  Levin  took  off  his  glasses 
and  rubbed  his  face. 
"'Oh,  who  am  I  kidding?"  he  said.  "'I  don't 
know  what  the  hell  I'm  talking  about." 

My  cell  phone  rang.  It  was  Chalabi.  An 
unclassified  brief  about  biological  weapons  in 
Iran  had  just  become  classified.  He  had  the 
only  copy,  which  he  wanted  to  share  with  me. 
"Ahmad,"  I  said,  "you  leak  so  much  use- 
ful information." 

Marty  Rothberger  called  on  the  other  line. 
He  said  a  very  dangerous  ideological  shift  had 
begun  in  an  obscure  region  of  the  world.  Some- 
thing needed  to  be  done,  with  weapons,  and  fast. 
"Man."  I  said,  "this  war  on  terror  is  never 
gonna  end!" 
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CNN  anchor 


A  Million  Little  Pieces,  by  James 

Frey  (Doubleday).  "It's  an 

incredible  journey  through 

rehabilitation — a  modern  version  of 

the  phoenix  rising  from  its  ashes." 


LAURA  DERN 

actor 

Trees  Make  the  Best  Mobiles: 
Simple  Ways  to  Raise  Your  Child 
a  Complex  World,  by  Jessica  Teic 

and  Brandel  France  de  Bravo 

(St.  Martin's).  "This  book  encourage 

parents  to  do  less,  buy  less,  and 

plan  fewer  activities.  It's  about  learn 

to  be  with  your  baby,  and 

letting  your  baby  be." 


The  Quiet  American,  by  Graham 

Greene  (Penguin).  "I  went  to  school 

in  Vietnam,  and  this  book  always  takes  me 

back  there.  To  me,  it's  a  cautionary  tale 

about  the  dangers  of  idealism  and 

5  the  writing  that  makes  me 
od  it  eve^/  few  years." 


PETER  GALLAGHER 

actor,  The  O.C.  (Fox; 


The  Making  of  a  Philosopher,  by 

Colin  McGinn  (HarperCollins).  "It's  the 

first  time  I've  read  an  autobiography 
by  a  friend,  and  he's  the  first  friend  I've 

had  who  makes  his  living  as  a 

philosopher.  The  journey,  both  personal 

and  philosophical,  is  really  fascinating, 

fun,  and  illuminating." 
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ROYAL 
BROTHERHOOD 

Prince  William  and 
Prince  Harry  will  be  first 
and  second  in  line  to 
the  British  throne  when  their 
father,  Prince  Charles, 
becomes  King;  photographed 
at  Beaufort  Polo  Club 
on  June  22,  2003. 


Revolutions  have  swept  the  Continent.  Wars  have  changed  borders. 
Democracy  prevails.  Yet,  at  the  start  of  their  second  millennium,  Europe's  monarchies  slill 

play  a  vital  role.  On  the  following  pages,  meet  the  new  generation  of  royals 

(some  with  thrones,  some  without,  all  apparently  related),  whose  glamour  and  influence  rival 

that  of  Hollywood's  stars.  Portraits  In  Mario  Testino,  Helmut  Newton.  -Jonathan  Becker, 

Michel  Comte,  Jonas  Karlsson.  Philipp  von  Hessen,  and  others 
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TUi:  CASE  FOR 

KINGS 

Call  monarchy  an  anachronism,  a  privilege,  or  a  duty: 

what  the  future  kings  and  queens  of  England,  Spain,  the  Netherlands, 

Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Belgium  know  is  that  its  bloody 

hard  work.  They've  watched  their  parents,  and  they  re  prepared  for  the  job. 

Recapping  the  interwoven  histories  of  Europe's  royal  families, 

PRINCE  MICHAEL  OF  GREECE  assesses  their  power  today,  the  threats  to  their 

existence,  and  the  lasting  value  of  an  institution  that  prizes 

continuity,  compassion,  and  love  of  country 


M 


y  father  was  Greek,  my  mother  French; 
my  grandfather  was  Danish,  my 
grandmother  Russian,  and  my  other 
grandmother  half  Spanish.  Each  of 
them  was  a  member  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily of  his  or  her  respective  country. 
Almost  all  the  royals  of  my  genera- 
tion, who  are  now  in  their  60s,  can 
boast  of  a  similar  family  tree.  Indeed, 
back  then  royals  could  marry  only  among  themselves.  And 
since  there  was  only  one  royal  family  per  country,  they  had  no 
choice  but  to  seek  partners  abroad.  This  rigid  law  concerning 
royal  marriages  did  not  originally  stem  from  any  form  of  snob- 
bery, but  was  meant  simply  to  preserve  the  good  of  the  realm. 
A  prince  did  not  marry  just  a  princess  hut  the  province  she 
brought  as  her  dowry. 

Religion  created  a  restriction  a        11  as  a  geographic  split 
in  these  unions.  Since  the  Pa;  I  Catholics  from 

marrying  members  of  other  Ch  :  ions,  the  Cath- 

olic monarchies  of  southern  t  ,    Portugal, 

'■    and  Austria— man  it. i  with  oi  ,  Theii  common 


language,  to  this  day,  is  French.  As  the  more  tolerant  Protest- 
and  Orthodox  churches  accepted  mixed  marriages,  the  northi 
monarchies  made  up  another  bloc,  in  which  Orthodox  Rus 
later  joined  by  the  Orthodox  Balkans,  married  with  Protest 
Scandinavia,  Germany,  and  England.  Among  them,  the  cc 
mon  language  remains  English.  I  am  one  of  the  few  exceptii 
combining  the  two  sides,  since  my  father,  Prince  Christophek 
Greece,  belonged  to  the  Protestant-Orthodox  bloc,  while 
mother.  Princess  Francoise  of  France,  whom  he  married 
1929.  belonged  to  the  Catholic  side.  The  Vatican  threw  every  - 
stacle  imaginable  in  the  way  of  their  union,  and  the  most  pr 
ly  negotiations  were  necessary  before  the  marriage  could 
ahead. 

This  north-south  split  is  reflected  in  the  style  of  the  monarc 
The  south  dominated  for  a  long  time,  thanks  to  the  incompi 
bly  prestigious  Court  of  Versailles,  which  inspired  imitations 
world  over.  The  monarchy  everywhere  became  French  in  its 
gance,  refinement,  and  splendor.  In  the  19th  century,  the  so 
went  into  decline,  and  the  north  overtook  it.  Queen  Victc 
dominated  with  the  might  of  her  empire,  and  she  installed 
descendants  on  every  throne.  Because  of  her,  the  monan 
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Prince  William  of  Wales 

Royal  House:  Windsor,  name  changed  in  1917  from 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  which  has  ruled  since  1701. 

Full  title:  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  William  Arthur  Philip  Louis 

of  Wales,  Prince  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 

and  Northern  Ireland.  (William  is  second  in  line  to  the  tL" 

after  his  father,  Prince  Charles.) 

Birth:  June  21,  1 982,  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  in  London. 

Parents:  Prince  Charles  and  the  late  Princess  Diana. 

Brother:  Prince  Harry. 

Education:  Eton  College;  currently  studying  art  history  at 

the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  Scotland. 

Duties:  He  has  undertaken  a  series  of  public 

engagements  with  his  father. 

Sports:  Polo,  water  polo,  Rugby,  soccer,  tennis,  swimming; 

supports  the  Aston  Villa  Football  Club.  ; 

Interests:  Motorcycles,  painting.  ,„'■':■;' 

Worth  noting:  Prince  William  faces  a  challenging  future 

with  his  every  move  recorded  by  the  world  press. 

How  he  handles  this  will  depend  on  his  intelligence 

and  strength  of  character. 

Quote:  "My  guiding  principles  in  life  are  to  be  honest, 

genuine,  thoughtful,  and  caring." 

Photographed  by  Mario  Testino  in  London 
on  June  2,  2003. 


became  German  and  bourgeois  in  its  stiff 
display  of  austerity  and  virtue. 

The  great  dynasties  that  spanned  Euro- 
pean history  down  to  modern  times  with 
their  impressive  family  trees  all  began  in 
the  same  way,  with  a  man  who  was  short 
on  titles  but  long  on  flair.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  the  proliferation  of  rulers  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  an  errant  adventurer  re- 
lying on  nothing  but  his  audacity  could 
outdo  his  rivals— murdering  them  if  he 
had  to— and  on  the  freshly  cleared  playing 
field  set  himself  up  as  monarch.  In  the  be- 
ginning, these  new  monarchs  were  elected 
in  an  embryonic  form  of  democracy,  but 
once  their  dynasties  were  established  their 
first  order  of  business  was  to  transform 
themselves  into  hereditary  monarchs. 

Once  their  power  was  established,  they 
needed  to  make  it  legitimate,  and  by  a 
stroke  of  genius  they  invented  divine  right. 
Learned  theologians  on  their  payrolls  swore 
that  nothing  less  than  God's  will  had  award- 
ed them  the  crown.  This  religious  sanction 
had  the  added  benefit  of  ending  debate. 


or  a  long  time,  there  was  one 
emperor  in  Europe,  the  German  Holy  Ro- 
man Emperor,  who  alone  could  wear  a 
closed  crown  and  bear  the  title  "Majesty," 
while  his  inferiors,  the  kings,  had  to  wear 
open  crowns  and  be  called  "Highness." 
During  the  Renaissance,  the  French  king 
Francois  I  decided  he  had  had  enough 
of  this  exasperating  superiority  and  de- 
clared himself  "Emperor  within  his  own 
States."  He  had  his  crown  closed  and  de- 
manded to  be  called  "Majesty."  Other  kings 
rushed  to  imitate  him  in  a  flurry  of  fero- 
cious quarrels  over  precedence  that  often 
overflowed  into  war. 

Comforted  by  the  certainty  that  God 
had  granted  them  their  crowns,  the  kings 
cultivated  absolutism  and  with  relentless 
energy  carved  out  modern  Europe  and  a 
stunning  civilization  that  rose  to  world- 
wide dominance. 

Today  it  is  considered  only  good  form 
to  criticize  absolute  monarchy.  And,  yes, 
there  were  always  "tyrants,"  just  as  they 
abound  in  today's  republics.  But  in  general 
the  system  was  not  bad— far  from  it.  Despite 
all  the  revolutionary  propaganda, 
chic  France  before  1789  was  a    , 
land  of  milk  and  honey.  Solid  a 
hecks  and  balances,  such  as  tb   | 

parliaments  and  tradesmen's  guilds. 
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Lrown  rnnce  Willem- Alexander 

and  Crown  Princess  Maxima 

of  the  Netherlands 


Royal  House:  Orange-Nassau,  founded  1544;  stockholders 

since  1559;  sovereigns  since  1815. 

Full  titles:  Their  Royal  Highnesses  Prince  Willem-Alexander 

Claus  George  Ferdinand,  Prince  of  Orange,  Prince  of  the  Netherlands, 

Prince  of  Orange-Nassau,  and  Princess  Maxima, 

Princess  of  the  Netherlands,  Princess  of  Orange-Nassau. 

Birth:  Prince  Willem-Alexander  was  born  April  27,  1 967,  in  Utrecht. 

Parents:  Queen  Beatrix  and  the  late  Prince  Claus  von  Amsberg. 

Brothers:  Prince  Johan  Friso,  Prince  Constantijn. 

Military  service:  Captain  in  the  Royal  Naval  Reserve;  colonel  in  the 

>yal  Netherlands  Army;  group  captain  in  the  Royal  Netherlands  Air  Force. 

Marriage:  On  February  2,  2002,  to  Argentinean 

economist  Maxima  Zorreguieta  in  Amsterdam.  They  expect  their  first 

child  (the  next  heir  to  the  throne)  in  January. 

His  duties:  Aide-de-camp  extraordinary  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen; 

member  of  the  Raad  van  State,  an  advisory  council  to  the  government. 

ause:  The  prince  plays  an  active  role  in  global  water  issues,  and  served  as 

an  adviser  to  U.N.  secretary-general  Kofi  Annan. 

Photographed  with  footmen  in  ceremonial 

uniform  at  Noordeinde  Palace  in  The  Hague  by  Mario  Testino 

on  February  28,  2003. 
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Crown  Princeg^  Victoria 
&*       of  Sweder 

«fr ••  •  - — 

oyal  House:  Bernadotte,  founded  1818. 

Full  title:  Her  Royal  Highness  Victoria  Ingrid  Alice  Desiree, 

Crown  Princess  of  Sweden,  Duchess  of  Vastergotland. 

Birth? July  14,  1977,  in  Stockholm. 

Parents:  King  Carl  XVI  Gustafxind  Queen  Silvia. 

Siblings:  Prince  Cgrf  Philip  and  Princess  Madeleine. 

Education:  Swedish  publicaocFprivate  schools;  Universite 

Catholiquede  I'Ouest  in  Angers,  France,  1996-97; 

studied  political  science  and  history  at  Yale  University,  1998-2000. 

Duties:  "I  try  to  help  my  mother  with  what  she's  do'iAg." 

Cause:  Raising  awareness  of  dyslexia,^ from. which  she  suffers. 

Charity:  Crown Princess  Victoria  VFoundatiofil''  . ' 

which  "helps  fund  leisure  octivifes for-disabled  children." 

Sports:  Ho'rsebgckftd.ijig?sfciirig- 

Worth  noting:  She  wjllb^wede^V^Sr^^male  sovereign 

"0  vears.  Victoria  bfeearheftfi  ai«tvin*»iii/p/  when 


Parliament  decided,  despite. rf 
that  the  firstborn,  male  or  feirvaleyijttii 
Quote:  "When  I  was  yoiiflT 
^.with  animals  or  be  a  baker  or  work  with 
.      ,     I  gueis;  but  the  horizon  is  a  little  furthi 

;.,<.-      -Photographed  by  Jonas  Karlsson 

"iyal  Residence  at  Drottningholm  Palace  in  ' 
.  on  March  25,  2003. 


limited  royal  power.  The  sovereign  was 
much  more  accessible  than  today's  heads 
of  state.  Anyone  could  enter  the  Palace  of 
Versailles,  provided  he  was  wearing  a  sword 
and  a  hat  (which  could  be  rented  for  a 
modest  sum  from  the  palace's  concierge), 
and  then  stroll  at  his  leisure  through  the 
halls  in  close  proximity  to  the  king.  The  ab- 
solute king  could  under  no  circumstances 
indulge  in  whatever  whim  happened  to 
cross  his  mind,  since  critics,  often  quite 
virulent  ones,  were  ever  on  the  alert,  and 
their  caricatures  could  reach  the  heights  of 
cruelty.  As  for  the  king's  private  life,  scan- 
dals surrounding  him  were  no  worse  than 
those  of  quite  a  few  of  today's  exotic,  and 
even  Western,  presidents. 

Nonetheless,  parliamentary  monarchy 
gradually  replaced  absolute  monarchy.  This 
began  in  England  in  1215  with  the  Magna 
Carta,  which  forced  an  early  version  of 
Parliament  on  King  John.  One  by  one,  over 
the  centuries,  European  monarchies  aban- 
doned absolutism  to  become  essentially 
democratic.  Even  if  the  monarchs  trans- 
gress or  offend,  it  is  impossible  to  topple 
them  as  you  would  an  ordinary  govern- 
ment—only a  change  in  the  constitution 
would  allow  that— but  they  have  lost  prac- 
tically all  political  power.  And  if  they  should 
ever  think  of  trying  to  win  it  back,  they 
would  speedily  be  shown  the  door. 


or  much  of  European  history, 
there  was  no  alternate  political  system  to 
monarchy,  except  in  fiercely  independent 
Switzerland  and  the  nearly  royal  republics  of 
Venice  and  Genoa.  If  a  dynasty  happened  to 
die  out  or  a  country  declared  itself  indepen- 
dent, which  occurred  often  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury, the  people  would  simply  look  abroad 
for  a  new  prince  to  occupy  the  throne. 

And  so,  with  the  exceptions  of  the  oldest 
European  dynasty,  the  house  of  France,  and 
of  the  youngest,  the  Karadjordjevic  of  Ser- 
bia, the  principal  dynasties  in  Europe  are 
all  of  foreign  origin.  The  French  Bourbons 
reigned  over  the  Duchy  of  Parma,  and  lat- 
er the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  still 
occupy  the  Spanish  throne  in  the  person  of 
Juan  Carlos  I.  The  Bragancas  of  Portugal 
stem  from  another  branch  of  the  house  of 
France.  The  illustrious  house  of  Austria  has 
come  from  Lorraine  ever  since  the  last 
Habsburg,  the  formidable  Empress  Maria 
Theresa,  married  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  in 
the  18th  century.  Queen  Marie  Antoinette, 
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born  Archduchess  of  Austria,  was  con- 
demned by  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  un- 
der her  family  name,  Lorraine. 

The  Benelux  nations,  as  well  as  the  Bal- 
kans, belong  to  the  German  houses.  The 
prolific  Saxe-Coburg  family,  who  gave  Queen 
Victoria  her  beloved  husband,  later  settled 
into  the  thrones  of  Belgium  and  Bulgaria. 
The  Hohenzollerns  of  the  elder  Catholic 
branch  were  crowned  kings  of  Romania. 
The  House  of  Nassau  still  reigns  over  Hol- 
land and  Luxembourg.  These  "foreigners" 
have  never  stopped  adapting  to  their  adop- 
tive countries,  imbuing  themselves  with  their 
local  character,  devoting  themselves  to  them 
body  and  soul,  and  embodying  their  na- 
tional identity. 

Princes  of  various  nationalities  reigned 
in  turn  over  England— first  Norman,  then 
French,  Welsh,  and  Scottish,  then  German, 
and  ending  today  with  a  Greek-dynasty 
member  in  the  person  of  Prince  Philip. 
Queen  Elizabeth's  husband  belongs,  as  I 
do,  to  the  house  of  Greece,  which  in  the 
beginning  was  not  Greek  at  all. 


Greece  gained 


its  independence  from  the  Ottoman  Empire 
in  1830,  it  did  not  consider  any  system  of 
government  other  than  a  monarchy,  on  the 
"advice"  of  the  great  protective  powers 
of  France,  Russia,  and  England.  Thus  a 
Bavarian  prince  came  to  reign  in  Athens. 
He  lasted  30  years,  until  his  subjects 
thanked  him  for  his  services  and  got  rid  of 
him  because  of  his  absolutist  tendencies. 
A  republic  was  out  of  the  question  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  19th  century,  so  the 
Greeks  finally  asked  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Denmark's  second  son  to  come  and  reign 
over  them.  The  young  man  abandoned  his 
family,  his  country,  and  his  beloved  career 
in  the  navy  to  ascend  the  throne  that  was 
widely  considered  the  least  stable  in  Eu- 
rope. Though  many  predicted  the  shortest 
of  reigns,  he  ruled  for  half  a  century.  That 
was  George  I,  my  grandfather. 

The  house  of  Denmark,  to  which  he 
belonged,  was  not  originally  really  Danish, 
for  its  roots  were  steeped  in  Germanic 
mythology.  In  the  18th  century,  one  of  its 
younger  branches  went  off  to  reign  over 
Russia,  adopting  the  previous  dynasty's 
name,  Romanov,  and  lasting  until  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution  of  1917.  The  tragic  Nicholas 
[.  the  very  embodiment  of  the  Romanovs. 
a  Duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp, 


Crown  Prince  Frederik 
of  Denmark 



Royal  House:  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Gliicksburg, 

a  branch  of  the  House  of  Oldenburg,  founded  1088; 

has  ruled  Denmark  since  the  15th  century. 

Full  title:  His  Royal  Highness  Frederik  Andre  Henrik  Christian, 

Crown  Prince  of  Denmark. 

Birth:  May  26,  1968,  in  Copenhagen. 

Parents:  Queen  Margrethe  II  and  Prince  Henrik. 

Brother:  Prince  Joachim. 

Education:  Studied  government  at  Harvard  University; 

M.A.  in  political  science,  University  of  Aarhus,  1995. 

Military  service:  Staff  officer,  Defense  Command  Denmark, 

2002  to  present;  frogman  and  commander  in  the 

Royal  Danish  Navy;  major  in  both  the  army  and  air-force  reserv 

Duties:  Commissioner  of  the  Danish  Red  Cross 

since  2002;  worked  with  the  Danish  Mission  to  the  United  I 

served  as  secretary  at  the  Danish  Embassy  in  Paris. 

Sports:  Marathon  running,  yacht  racing,  diving. 

Quote:  "Of  course,  one  watches  how  one's  mother 

has  done  it.  But  I  have  had  a  different 

upbringing,  and  I  live  in  a  different  time." 

Photographed  in  his  ceremonial  day  uniform  at  Amalienborg 

Palace  in  Copenhagen  by  Philipp  von  Hessen 

on  February  12,2003. 
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Royal  House:  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderb%g-Glucksburg, 
a  branch  of  the  House  of  Oldenburg,  founded  in  10^K  has  ruleci  "' 
since  the  union  with  Sweden  was  dissolved  aB^OS.^^T 
Full  titles:  Their  Royal  Highnesses  Crown  Prince  Maa^nMa 
Crown  Princess  Mette-Marit  of  Norway.  ^ 

th:  Crown  Prince  Haakon  was  born  July  20,  1973,  in  the  Rikshospi 

Parents:  Kinq  Harald  V  and  Queen  Sonja. 

Sister:  Princess  Martha  Louise. 

Education:  Royal  Norwegian  Naval  Academy;  B.A.  in  political  science, 

University  of  California,  Berkeley,  1999;  M.A.  in  development  studies, 

London  School  of  Economics,  2003. 

Marriage:  On  August  25,  2001,  to  Mette-Marit  Tjessem-Haiby, 

at  the  Domkirke  Cathedral  in  Oslo,  before  four  kings, 

five  queens,  five  crown  princes,  one  crown  princess,  10  princes,  1 1  princesses, 

the  bride's  son,  and  750  other  guests.  They  are  expecting  their 

first  child  (the  next  heir  to  the  throne)  in  January. 

His  duties:  Patron  of  the  Norwegian  Lifesaving  Association, 

Muscular  Dystrophy  Association,  Asthma  and  Allergy  Society,  4-H  Organization. 

Her  duties:  Patron  of  FOKUS-Forum  for  Women  and  Development 

National  Council  for  Mental  Health,  and  Save.the  Children. 

Their  charity:  The  Crown  Prince  and  Crown  Princess's  Humanitarian  Fund. 

Worth  noting:  Haakon  is  in  his  Norwegian  Army  gala  uniform, 

which  he  wears  to  the  weekly  Cabinet  meeting  at  the  Royal  Palace, 

Quote:  "I  don't  have  a  political  agenda,  but  I  do  definitely 

want  to  modernize  the  monarchy  in  a  way  that. will  make  it  more  worthwhile 

for  me  and  my  children  and  for  the  good  of  the  country/' 

Photographed  by  Mario 
on  March  17, 


a  junior  member  of  the  house  of  Denmark. 
Another  branch  reigns  over  Norway  today. 
As  for  Sweden,  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century  the  French  general  Jean  Baptiste 
Jules  Bernadotte  convinced  the  Swedes  that 
Napoleon  wanted  him  to  be  named  King 
of  Sweden,  while  at  the  same  time  convinc- 
ing Napoleon  that  the  Swedes  were  de- 
manding him  as  their  ruler.  Thanks  to  this 
maneuver.  Bernadotte  not  only  ascended 
the  throne  of  Sweden  but  also  proved  clever 
enough  to  survive  the  fall  of  the  Bona- 
partes.  His  descendants,  who  have  become 
more  Swedish  than  the  Swedes,  still  reign 
today  over  their  Scandinavian  country. 


ntil   recently,   European 


royal  families,  both  the  enthroned  and  the 
dethroned,  formed  a  clan,  seemingly  united 
and  hermetically  sealed,  of  between  250 
and  300  members.  The  royal  clan  has  its 
customs,  its  tastes,  its  crazes,  its  hobbies 
(jewels  and  genealogy),  its  codes,  and  its 
secrets,  and  it  keeps  a  whole  crowd  of 
skeletons  closely  guarded  in  its  closets.  The 
clans  liturgies  are  its  marriages  and  funer- 
als, which  display  great  pomp  and  turn 
into  beautifully  staged  performances. 

Most  of  the  clan's  members  have  no  last 
names.  When  they  entered  history,  their 
position  rendered  that  little  detail  useless, 
since  they  were  known  by  their  titles— King 

of .  Prince  of  __,  Duke  of       When  the 

need  for  a  family  name  eventually  arose,  it 
was  too  late.  The  English  dynasty  had  to  in- 
vent the  last  name  Windsor  for  itself  during 
the  First  World  War.  As  for  the  members 
of  dynasties  formerly  reigning  in  Germany, 
a  republic  that  has  always  remained  faith- 
ful to  its  princes,  they  saw  their  titles 
transformed  into  family  names:  Prince  of 
Bavaria.  Duke  of  Wurttemberg,  Margrave 
of  Baden,  and  Landgrave  of  Hesse  be- 
came their  last  names.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Greek,  Norwegian,  and  Danish  mem- 
bers of  the  house  of  Denmark,  myself  in- 
cluded, still  do  not  have  last  names. 

The  World  Wars  divided  the  clan  into 
two  opposing  sides.  In  1914.  George  V  of 
England  and  Nicholas  II  of  Russia  sud- 
denly found  themselves  enemies  of  their 
first  cousin  Kaiser  Wilhelm  [I,  the  Emper- 
or of  Germany,  in  whose  ho,.  >  had 
lavishly  celebrated  his  daught 
just  a  few  months  earlier. 

When  the  Germans  invaded  bd'_ii 
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Crown  Prince  Philippe 

and  Crown  Princess  Mathilde 

of  Belgium 


Royal  House:  Saxe-Coburg 
of  the  House  of  Saxony,  which  dati 
Belgium  since  its 
^j  Highnesse 
rincess  M 


Full  titles:  Their  Rd 
Duke  of  Brabant,  and  Crow 


oaiclo  919;  has  ruled 
.ation  in  1831. 

rown  Prince  Philippe  of  Belgium, 
hilde  of  Belgium,  Duchess  of  Brabant. 


Birth:  Prince  Philippe  was  born  April  15,  1960,  in  Brussels. 
Parents;  King  Albert  II  and  Queen  Paolo. 
Siblings:  Princess  Astrid  and  Prince  Laurent. 
Education:  Royal  Military  Academy  of  Belgium,  1981; 
M.A.  in  political  science,  Stanford  University,  1985. 
Military  service:  Pilot  training,  Belgian  Air  Force;  paratrooc 
currently  a  major-general  in  the  air  force  and  army. 
Marriage:  On  December  4,  1999,  to  Mathilde  d'Udekem 
at  the  Cathedral  of  Saints  Michael  and  Gudule  in  Brussels. 
Wedding  vows  were  made  in  French,  Dutch,  and  German, 
Belgium's  official  languages.  Crown  Princess  Mathilde  will  be  t 

first  native-born  Queen  of  the  Belgians. 

Children:  Princess  Elisabeth  Therese  Marie  Helene,  born  2001; 

a  second  child  is  expected  this  month. 

Duties:  Honorary  chairman  of  the  Belgian  Federal  Council  for  Sustainable 

Development;  honorary  chairman  of  the  Belgian  Foreign  Trade  Board. 

Causes:  The  Prince  Philippe  Fund,  which  "fosters 

exchanges  between  Belgium's  different  communities";  the  Princess 

Mathilde  Fund,  which  "aims  to  strengthen  vulnerable  people." 

Quote:  "In  Belgium,  tradition  goes  hand  in  hand 

with  modernity.  We  have  talents,  we  work  hard  but  we  are 

also  proud  of  our  good  quality  of  life." 

Photographed  with  their  daughter  at  the  Royal  Greenhouses 

of  Laeken  in  Brussels  by  Michel  Gronemberger 

on  June  26,  2003. 
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rand  Ducal  House:  Nassau,  founded  1093; 
has  ruled  Luxembourg  since  1890. 
Foil  title:  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Guillaume  Jean  Joseph 
Hereditary  Grand  Duke  of  Luxembourg,  Prince  of 
Bourbon-Parma,  Prince  of  Nassau. 

Birth:  November  1 1,  1981,  in  Luxembourg. 
Parents:  Grand  Duke  Henri  and  Grand  Duchess  Maria  Ter 
Siblings:  Prince  Felix,  Prince  Louis, 
Princess  Alexandra,  and  Prince  Sebastien. 
Education:  Lycee  Robert-Schuman,  Luxembourg;  Le  Ros 
[     and  Beau  Soleil  boarding  schools,  Switzerland;  Royal 
Military  Academy  Sandhurst,  England;  currently  studying  po 
science  and  history  at  the  University  of  Durham,  England 

Duties:  Honorary  chairman,  Board  of  Economic 

Development  of  Luxembourg;  Kraizbierg  Foundation, 

which  aids  the  disabled. 

Sports:  Sailing,  skiing,  and  tennis. 

Languages:  French,  German,  English,  Spanish, 

and  Luxembourgish,  the  national  language. 

Photographed  in  his  official  military  uniform, 

with  portraits  of  his  father  and  grandfather, 

by  Jonathan  Becker  at  the  Grand  Ducal  Palao 

in  Luxembourg  on  April  4,  200'' 


. 


"I""  Him 


Crown  Prince  Albert 
of  Monaco 


Princely  House:  Grimaldi,  founded  1297. 

Full  title:  His  Serene  Highness  Crown  Prince  Albert  Alexa., 

Louis  Pierre,  Hereditary  Prince  of  Monaco,  Marquis  of  Baux. 

Birth:  March  14,  1958,  in  Monaco. 

Parents:  Prince  Rainier  III  and  the  late  Princess  Grace 

(the  former  Grace  Kelly). 

Sisters:  Princess  Caroline  of  Hanover  and  Princess  Stephanie. 

Education:  Lycee  Albert  I  de  Monaco;  B.A.  in  politi" 

Amherst  College,  1981. 
Military  service:  Ensign  second  class,  French  Navy,  1981-82. 
Duties:  Active  in  affairs  of  state;  heads  numerous  organizations, 


the  Monaco  Red  Cross, 

and  the  Monegasque  Olympic  Committee. 

Sports:  Competed  in  five  Olympics  on  Monaco's  bobsled  tear 

played  on  the  national  soccer  team  for  four  years; 

drove  in  the  Paris-Dakar  road  rally,  1985  and  1986; 

black  belt  in  judo. 

Worth  noting:  In  2002,  Monaco's  constitution  was  amended 
to  allow  one  of  Prince  Albert's  sisters  to  inherit  the 
,   •'.'       throne  if  he  remains  childless. 
I  .  Photographed  by  Helmut  Newton 

•' qttheOceano'' 


Royal  Hi 


Older  siste 
ucatfort:  Law 


Quote:  "All  I  do  is  towards  I 

iiotographed  in  his  naval  uniform  by  J< 
Military  School  in  Marin,  Spain 


1  he  r nnce  oi  Wales 


Royal  House:  Windsor. 
Full  title:  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Charles  Philip  Arthur  George, 

Prince  of  Wales  and  Earl  of  Chester,  Duke  of  Cornwall, 

>uke  of  Rothesay,  Earl  of  Carrick,  Baron  of  Renfrew,  Lord  of  the  Isles, 

Great  Steward  of  Scotland,  Knight  of  the  Garter. 

Birth:  November  14,  1948,  at  Buckingham  Palace  in  London. 

Parents:  Queen  Elizabeth  II  and  Prince  Philip 

(born  a  Prince  of  Greece  and  Denmark). 

Education:  Gordonstoun;  University  of  Cambridge; 

Royal  Air  Force  College. 
Sons:  Prince  William,  born  1982;  Prince  Harry,  1984. 

Duties:  Patron  or  president  of  more  than 

!00  organizations;  holds  the  rank  of  vice  admiral  in  the  Royal  Navy, 

lieutenant  general  in  the  Royal  Army,  and  air  marshal 

in  the  Royal  Air  Force. 

Charities:  The  Prince's  Trust;  the  Prince  of  Wales  Foundation. 

Worth  noting:  His  1,100-acre  organic  farm  at  Highgrove 
sells  products  under  the  label  Duchy  Originals,  and  the  proceeds 

(an  estimated  $38  million  this  year)  go  to  charity. 
Quote:  "For  the  past  15  years  I  have  been  entirely  motivated  by 

a  desperate  desire  to  put  the  'Great'  back  in  Great  Britain. 

Everything  I  have  tried  to  do— all  the  projects,  speeches,  schemes, 

et  cetera— have  been  with  this  end  in  mind." 

Photographed  in  his  vice  admiral's  uniform  by  Mario  Testino 
es's  Palace  in  London  on  June  6,  2003. 
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:  OF  SAXE-COBURG-GOTHA  (1784-1844)  < 
if  Saxe-Golha-Altenberg  ( 1800-1831 ) 


t 


KING  CHRISTIAN  IX  OF  DENMARK  (1818-1906)  =  Princess  Louise  of  Hesse-Cassel  ( 1817-1898) 
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KING  GEORGE  I  OF  THE  HELLENES  (1845-1913) 
Grand  Duchess  Olga  of  Russia  (1851-1926) 


KING  FREDERIK  VIII  OF  DENMARK 
(1843-1912)  =  Princess  Louise  of  Sweden 
and  Norway  (1851-1926) 

1 


Princess  Thyra  of  Denmark  (1853-1933) 
PRINCE  ERNST  AUGUST  OF 
HANOVER  (1845-1923) 


KING  CHRISTIAN  X  OF  DENMARK  (1870-1947) 
Duchess  Alexandrine  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin 
(1879-1952) 


KING  FREDERIK  IX  OF  DENMARK  (1899-1972) 
Princess  Ingrid  of  Sweden  (1910-2000) 


QUEEN  MARGRETHE  II       Princess  Anne-Marie  of  Denmark 


OF  DENMARK  (1940- 
Hcnri  de  Laborde 
de  Monpezat  ( 1934-  ) 


(1946-  )  =  KING  CONSTANTINE  II 
OF  THE  HELLENES  (1940-  ) 


Prince  Christopher  of  Greece 
and  Denmark  (1888-1940)  = 
Princess  Francoise  of  Orleans 
(1902-1953) 


♦  Prince  Michael  of  Greece 
and  Denmark  ( 1939-  )  = 
Marina  Karelia  ( 1940-  ) 


Prince  Andrew  of  Greece 
and  Denmark  ( 1882-1944)  = 
Princess  Alice  of  Battenberg 
(1885-1969) 


jgjice  Joachim  of  Prussia 
10-1920)  =  Princess  Marie 
uste  of  Anhalt-Dessau  (1898-1983) 

$ice  Karl  Franz  of  Prussia 
16-1975)  *  Princess  Henriette  of 
Ibenaich-Carolath  (1918-1972) 


Lee  Franz  Wilhelm  of  Prussia 
13-  )  *  GRAND  DUCHESS 
|RIA  VLAD1M1ROVNA  OF 
SSIA  ( 1953-  ) 


*Crown  Prince  Frederik  of 
Denmark  ( 1968-  ) 


*Prince  Joachim  of 
Denmark  ( 1969-  )  = 
♦Alexandra  Manley  (1964-  ) 


♦Princess  Alexandra  of  'Princess  Olga  of 

Greece  and  Denmark  Greece  and 

( 1968-  )  =  Nicolas  Denmark  ( 1971-  ) 
Mirzayantz  (1963-  ) 


WILHELM  II,  GERMAN  EMPEROR,  KING  OF 
PRUSSIA  (1859-1941)  =  Princess  Auguste  Viktoria 
Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Augustenburg  ( 1858-1921 ) 


CROWN  PRINCE  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM 
VICTOR  OF  GERMANY  (1882-1951)  = 
Duchess  Cecilie  Augusle  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin  ( 1886-1954) 

PRINCE  LOUIS  FERDINAND 

OF  PRUSSIA  (1907-1994)  =  

Grand  Duchess  Kira  Kirillovna  of 
Russia  (1909-1967) 


Prince  Philip  of  Greece  and 
Denmark  (1921-  )  =  QUEEN 
ELIZABETH  II  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN  AND  NORTHERN 
IRELAND  (1926- ) 


* 


KJNG  CONSTANTINE  I 
OF  THE  HELLENES 

(1868-1923)  = 
Princess  Sophie  of 
Prussia  (1870-1932) 


Princess  Viktoria  Louise 
of  Prussia  (1892-1980)  = 
PRINCE  ERNST  AUGUST 
OF  HANOVER  (1887-1953) 


Miguel,  Duke  of  Braganca 
(1802-1866)  =  Princess  Adelheid 
of  Lowenstein-Wertheim-Rosenberg 
(1831-1909) 


Prince  Louis  Ferdinand  of  Prussia 
( 1944-1977)  =  Countess  Donata  of 
Castell-Rudenhausen  ( 1950-  ) 

♦PRINCE  GEORG  FRIEDRICH 
OF  PRUSSIA  ( 1976-  ) 


Princess  Frederica  of  Hanover 
(1917-1981)  =  KING  PAUL  I 
OF  THE  HELLENES 
(1901-1964) 


Miguel,  Duke  of  Braganca 
(1853-1927)  =  Princess  Maria 
Therese  of  Lowenstein-Wertheim- 
Rosenberg  (1870-1935) 


DUARTE,  DUKE  OF 
BRAGANCA  ( 1907-1976)  = 
Princess  Maria  Francisca  of 
Orleans-Braganca  (1914-1968) 


"DUARTE,  DUKE  OF 
BRAGANCA  (1945-)  = 
Isabel  Ines  de  Heredia  (1966-  ) 


|fon3o  *  Infanta  Maria  Francisca 

|al  ( 1996-  )       of  Portugal  ( 1997-  ) 


^ 


Princess  Theodora  of  Greec 
and  Denmark  ( 1906-1969) : 
BERTHOLD.  MARGRAV1 
OF  BADEN  (1906-1963) 

MAXIMILIAN. 
MARGRAVE  OF  BADEN 
(1933-)  =  Archduchess 
Valerie  of  Austria  (1941-  ) 

♦Prince  Bernhard  of 
Baden  ( 1970-  ) 
♦Stephanie  Kaul  ( 1967-  ) 

Prince  Leopold  of  Baden 
(2002-  ) 


PRINCE  ERNST  AUGUST  OF 
HANOVER  (1914-1987)  =  Princess 
Ortrud  of  Schleswig-Holstein- 
Sondcrburg-Glucksburg  ( 1925-1980) 


PRINCE  ERNST  AUGUST  OF 
HANOVER  ( 1954-  )  * 
Chantal  Hochuli  ( 1955-  ) 


+■ 


"Prince  Ernst  August  of  Hanover  (1983-  ) 


KING  GEORGE  II  OF  THE 

HELLENES  (1890-1947)* 
Princess  Elisabeth  of  Romania 
(1894-1956) 


6)       -^ 


Princess  Helen  of  Greece  and 
Denmark  (1896-1982)* 
KING  CAROL  II  OF 
ROMANIA  (1893-1953) 


KING  PAUL  I  OF 

THE  HELLENES  (1901-1964)  - 

Princess  Frederica  of  Hanover 

(1917-1981) 


0 


A 


KING  CONSTANTINE  II  OF 

THE  HELLENES  (1940- 

Princess  Anne-Marie  of  Denmark  ( 1946- 
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♦Infante  Diniz  of 
Portugal  ( 1999-  ) 


♦Crown  Prince  Pavlos  of  Greece  (1967- 
♦Marie-Chantal  Miller  (1968-  ) 

Prince  Constantine-Alexios  of 
Greece  ( 1998-  ) 


♦Prince  Nikolaos 
of  Greece  (1969-  ) 


irway,  Romania,  and  Sv\        ] 


I  Belgium.  France,  and  Luxembourg 


I  Austria 


I  Denmark,  Greece,  and  It 


: 


. 


G  LEOPOLD  I  OF 
•BELGIANS  (1790-1865) 
cess  Louise  of  Orleans 
H850) 


t 


Ferdinand.  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha  ( 1785-1851 )  ■■ 
Princess  Antoinette  of 
Kohary  (1797-1862) 


Princess  Victoria  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
( 1786-1861 )  =  Edward,  Duke  of  Kent 
(1767-1820) 


ERNEST,  DUKI 
Princess  Louise  c 


of  Ru 
ETH 


QUEEN  VICTORIA  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND  (1819-1901) 
Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  (1819-1861) 


Princess  Victoria  of  Great  Britain 
(1840-1901)  =  FREDERICK  I,  GERMAN 
EMPEROR.  KING  OF  PRUSSIA 

(1831-1888) 


KING  EDWARD  VII  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 
AND  IRELAND  (1841-1910)  =  Princess 
Alexandra  of  Denmark  ( 1844-1925) 


0 

* 


KING  GEORGE  V  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 
AND  IRELAND  (1865-1936)  = 
Princess  Mary  of  Teck  (1867-1953) 

KING  GEORGE  VI  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN 

AND  IRELAND  (1895-1952)  = 

Lady  Elizabeth  Bowes-Lyon  (1900-2002) 


QUEEN  ELIZABETH  II  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN  AND  NORTHERN 
IRELAND  (1926-  )  =  Prince  Philip  of 
Greece  and  Denmark  ( 1921-  ) 

*CharIes.  Prince  of  Wales  (1948-  )  * 
Lady  Diana  Spencer  ( 1961-1997) 

, I . 


Princess  Maud  of  Great  Britain  (1869-1938)  = 
KING  HAAKON  VII  OF 
NORWAY  (1872-1957)  - 


r 


* 


KING  OLAV  V  OF  NORWAY  (1903-1991 )  - 
Princess  Martha  of  Sweden  ( 1901-1954) 

KING  HARALD  V  OF  NORWAY  (1937-  )  = 
Sonja  Haraldsen  ( 1937-  ) 


*Princess  Martha  Louise 

of  Norway 

(1971-)  = 
*  Ari  Behn  ( 1972-  ) 


*Crown  Prince  Haakon 
of  Norway  ( 1973-  )  = 

*Mette-Marit  Tjessem- 
Hoiby  ( 1973-  ) 


*Prince  William  of 
Wales  (1982- ) 


*  Prince  Harry  of 
Wales  (1984- ) 


Princess  Margarete  of  Prussia  ( 1872-1954)  : 
FRIEDRICH  KARL,  LANDGRAVE  OF 
HESSE  (1868-1940)    I 

PHILIPR  LANDGRAVE  OF  HESSE 
(1896-1980)  =  Princess  Mafalda  of  Savoy 
(1902-1944) 

MORITZ,  LANDGRAVE  OF  HESSE 

( 1926-  )  *■  Princess  Tatiana  of 
Sayn-Wittgenstein-Berleburg  ( 1940-  ) 


KING  VICTOR  EMMANUEL  III  OF  ITALY 
( 1869-1947)  =  Princess  Elena  of 

Montenegro  ( 1873-1952) 
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*Princess  Mafalda  of 
Hesse  (1965-)  = 
Count  Ferdinando 
Peretti  ( I960-  ) 


Prince  Heinrich  of 
Hesse  (1966-)  = 
Countess  Floria 
Faber-Castell  (1974- 


+Prince  Philipp  of 
Hesse  ( 1970-  ) 


KING  UMBERTO  II  OF 
ITALY  (1904-1983)  = 
Princess  Marie-Jose  of  Belgium 
(1906-2001) 

I 
VICTOR  EMMANUEL.  PRINCE 
OF  NAPLES  (1937-)  = 
Marina  Doria  (1935- ) 

*Emanuele  Filiberto.  Prince 
of  Venice  ( 1972- ) 


Princess  Giovanna  of  Savoy 
(1907-2000)  =  KING  BORIS  III 
OF  BULGARIA  (1894-1943) 


:e  Philippe  of  Belgium 
'-1905)  = 

:ess  Marie  of  Hohenzollern- 
aringen  (1845-1912) 


G  ALBERT  I  OF  THE  BELGIANS 

i-1934)  =  Elisabeth,  Duchess  in 
ria  (1876-1965) 


Prince  August  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  (1818-1881) 
Princess  Clementine  of  Orleans  (1817-1907) 


KING  FERDINAND  OF  BULGARIA  (1861-1948)  = 
Princess  Marie  Louise  of  Bourbon-Parma  (1870-1899) 


KING  BORIS  III  OF  BULGARIA  (1894-1943) 
Princess  Giovanna  of  Savoy  ( 1907-2000) 


(191 
Sch 


EMPEROR  PEDRO  I  

OF  BRAZIL  (1798-1834)  = 
Archduchess  Marie  Lcopoldine 
of  Austria  (1797-1826) 


Prince  Ferdinand  of  Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha  ( 1816-1885)  = 
QUEEN  MARIA  II  OF 
PORTUGAL  (1819-1853) 


G  LEOPOLD  III  OF  THE 

GIANS  (1901-1983)  = 

;ess  Astrid  of  Sweden 
5-1935) 


Princess  Marie-Jose  of  Belgium 
(1906-2001)  =  KING  UMBERTO  II 
OF  ITALY  (1904-1983) 


II  OF      ^F 


G  ALBERT  II  OF 
BELGIANS  (1934-)  = 
:ess  Paola  of  the  Princes 
)di  Calabria  ( 1937- ) 

m  Prince  Philippe  of 

ium  ( 1960-  )  =  *Countess  Mathilde 

lekem  d" Acoz  ( 1973- ) 

kss  Elisabeth  of  Belgium  (2001-  ) 


^ 


Princess  Josephine  Charlotte  of 
Belgium  (1927-  )  = 
GRAND  DUKE  JEAN  I  OF 
LUXEMBOURG  (1921-  ) 

GRAND  DUKE  HENRI  OF 
LUXEMBOURG  (1955-  )  = 
Maria  Teresa  Mestre  (1956- 

*Crown  Prince  Guillaume 
of  Luxembourg  ( 1981-  ) 


♦KING  SIMEON  II  OF  BULGARIA  (1937-  )  = 
Margarita  Gomez-Acebo  ( 1935-  ) 


*Crown  Prince  Kardam  of 
Bulgaria  (1962-)  = 
*Miriam  Ungria  y  Lopez  ( 1963-  ) 

♦Prince  Boris  of  Bulgaria  ( 1997-  ) 


*Prince  Kyril  of  Bulgaria 
(1964-)  = 
*Rosario  Nadal  ( 1968-  ) 


*Infante  Al 
of  Portua 


MP 

wrposes  of  space  and  clarity,  only  wives  who  are  mothers  to  heirs  are  listed.  Children  and  siblings  who  are  not  heirs  have  been  omitted,  unless  they  made  a  significant 
narriage  or  are  featured  in  the  portfolio.  CAPITAL  LETTERS:  ruling  monarchs  and  heads  of  houses;  =:  married;  *:  divorced;  horizontal  black  lines:  siblings;  dolled  red 
intermarriage  *  royals  featured  in  the  portfolio;  ♦  wrote  feature  on  page  400,  +  photographed  five  portraits  in  the  portfolio;  #  subject  of  a  story  on  page  294. 
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ELIZABETH  JAGGER,  Model 

1 9-year-old  Elizabeth  Jagger  was  bor 

stardom.  Working  since  she  was  founv 

with  such  photographers  as  Mario  Tes 

Patrick  Demarchelier  and  David  La  Cha 

Lizzy's  statuesque  beauty  and  famous 

have  made  her  one  of  the  most  sought- 

models  in  the  world. 


Ifoi  50 

l;il  I  1996-  ) 
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MENA  SUVARI,  Actress 
23-yecr-old  Mena  Suvari  received  the  roya 
treatment  from  critics  and  moviegoers  alike 
for  her  striking  blon Je  beauty  and  stunning 
performances  in  such  award-winning  films  as  f 
nerican  Beauty  and  American  Pie.  She  recently 
Completed  two  newfilrAs:  Sonny,  marking  the/ 
Jirectorial  debut  of  Nicblas  Cage,  and  Spu 
■  an  independent  film  by  Jonas  Ackerlund. 


DEVON  AOKI,  ModeV Actress 

2 1  -year -old  Devon  Aoki  has  an  exotic  look 

that  sets  her  apart  as  one  of  the  world's  great 

young  beauties  in  fashion  and  videodom. 

And  now  film.  Her  first  movie, 

2  Fast  2  Furious,  directed  by  John  Singleton, 

has  just  been  released. 


,..?%i 


:sia  ( 1715-1865)  = 
ERLANDS  (1792-1849) 


I    KING  AI  .FONSO  XII  OF  SPAIN  ( 1857-1885)  = 
'    Archduchess  Maria  Cristina  of  Austria  ( 1858-1929) 


Princess  Beatrice  of  Great  Britain 
(1857-1944)  =  Prince  Henry  of 
Battenberg  (1858-1896) 


^ 


EMPEROR  FRANZ  II  OF  AUSTRIA, 
formerly  HOLY  ROMAN  EMPEROR 
(1768-1835)  =  Princess  Maria  of 
Bourbon-Two  Sicilies  (1772-1807) 


KING  ALFONSO  XIII  OF  SPAIN  (1886-1941)  = 
Princess  Victoria  Eugenia  of  Battenberg  ( 1887-1969) 


Prince  Arthur  of  Great  Britain.  Duke  of  Con- 
naught  (1850-1942)  =  Princess  Louise  of  Prussia 
(1860-1917) 

Princess  Margaret  of  Great  Britain  (1882-1920)  =  KING 
GUSTAF  VI  ADOLF  OF  SWEDEN  (1882-1973) 


£ 


Prince  Gustaf  Adolf  of 
Sweden  (1906-1947)  = 
Princess  Sibylla  of  Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha  (1908-1972) 
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Archduke  Franz  Karl  of  Austria  (1802-1878)  = 
Princess  Sophie  in  Bavaria  (1805-1872) 

Archduke  Karl  of  Austria  (1833-1896)  = 
Princess  Maria  of 
Bourbon-Two  Sicilies  (1843-1871) 

Archduke  Otto  of  Austria 

( 1865-1906)  =  Princess  Maria  Josepha 

of  Saxony  ( 1867-1944) 


KING  FRANCESCO  I  OF 
THE  TWO  SICILIES 

(1777-1830)  =  Infanta  Maria 
Isabella  of  Spain  (1789-1848) 


Princess  Ingrid  of 
Sweden  (1910-2000)  = 
KING  FREDERIK  IX  OF 
DENMARK  (1899-1972) 


KING  CARL  XVI  GUSTAF 
OF  SWEDEN  (1946-  )  = 
Silvia  Sommerlath  (1943-  ) 


*Crown  Princess        *Prince  Carl  *Princcss  Madeleine 

Victoria  of  Sweden     Philip  of  Sweden     of  Sweden 
(1977- )  (1979- )  (1982- ) 


EMPEROR  KARL  OF  AUSTRIA 
(1887-1922)  =  Princess  Zita  of 
Bourbon-Parma  (1892-1989) 


KING  FERDINANDO 
II  OF  THE  TWO 

SICILIES  (1810-1859)  = 
Archduchess  Theresa 
of  Austria  (1816-1867) 


PRINCE  ALFONSO  OF 
BOURBON-TWO 
SICILIES,  COUNT  OF 

CASERTA  (1841-1934)  = 
Princess  Antonietta  of 
Bourbon-Two  Sicilies 
(1851-1938) 


ARCHDUKE  OTTO  OF  AUSTRIA  ( 1912-  )  = 
Princess  Regina  of  Saxe-Meiningen  ( 1925-  ) 

♦Archduke  Karl  of  Austria  ( 1961-  )  = 
Baroness  Francesca  Thyssen-Bornemisza  ( 1958-  ) 

*Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Austria  (1997-  ) 


Mercedes.  Princess  of  the  Asturias  ( 1880-1904) : 
Prince  Carlo  of  Bourbon-Two  Sicilies,  — 
Infante  of  Spain  (1870-1949) 


Jaime,  Duke  of  Segovia  (1908-1975)  * 
Donna  Emanuela  de  Dampierre  of  the 
Dukes  of  San  Lorenzo  ( 1913-  ) 

Alfonso  de  Borbon, 
Duke  of  Cadiz  (1936-1989)  *■ 
Maria  del  Carmen 
Martinez-Bordiu  y  Franco  (1951- 


*Don  Luis-Alfonso  ( 1974- 


<■.- 


DON  JUAN,  COUNT  OF  • 
BARCELONA  (1913-1993)  = 
Princess  Maria  Mercedes  of  — 
Bourbon-Two  Sicilies  ( 1910-2000) 


ALFONSO,  DUKE  OF 
CALABRIA  (1901-1964)  = 
Princess  Alicia  of 
Bourbon-Parma  (1917-  ) 

CARLOS,  DUKE  OF  CALABRIA 

( 1938-  )  =  Princess  Anne 
of  Orleans  ( 1938- ) 

I 
*Prince  Pedro.  Duke  of  Noto 
(1968-  )  =  Sofia  Landaluce  (1973-  ) 


HENRI  VI.  COUNT  OF 
PARIS  ( 1908-1999)  = 
Princess  Isabelle  of  Orleans- 
Braganca  (1911-2003) 


Prince  Leopold  of  Great  Britain. 
Duke  of  Albany  (1853-1884)  = 
Princess  Helene  of  Waldeck  and 
Pyrmont  (1861-1922) 

CARL  EDUARD,  DUKE  OF 
SAXE-COBURG-GOTHA 

(1884-1954)  =  Princess  Viktoria  of 
Schleswig-Holstein  (1885-1970) 


Princess  Sibylla  of  Saxe-Coburg- 

Gotha  (1908-1972)  =  Prince  Gustaf 
Adolf  of  Sweden  ( 1906-1947) 


KING  JUAN  CARLOS  I  OF 

SPAIN  (1938-  )  =  Princess  Sofia 
of  Greece  and  Denmark  (1938-  ) 


*Felipe,  Prince  of  Asturias  ( 1968- 


Princess  Claude  of 
Orleans  (1943-  )* 
Prince  Amedeo  of 
Savoy,  Duke  of 
Aosta  ( 1943-  ) 


HENRI  VII.  COUNT  OF 
PARIS  ( 1933-  )  *  Duchess 
Marie  Therese  of 
Wurttemberg  ( 1934-  ) 


♦Prince  Jean,  Duke  of  Vendome  (1965-  ) 


These  Old 
Houses 


After  centuries  of  intermarriage,  no  wonder  genealogy 

is  a  favorite  royal  hobby.  For  those  who  thought 

Bourbon  was  a  whiskey  and  Orange-Nassau  a  Long  Island 

citrus,  here's  Europe's  dynastic  tree 
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EMPEROR  NICHOLAS  I  OF  RUSSIA  (1796-1855) 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Prussia  (1798-1860) 


Grand  Duchess  Anna  Pavlovna  of  Rus 
KING  W1LLEM  II  OF  THE  NETH£ 


•rincess  Dagmar  of 
Denmark  (1847-1928)  = 
iMPEROR  ALEXANDER 
II  OF  RUSSIA  (1845-1894) 

9  9 


EMPEROR  ALEXANDER  II  OF  RUSSIA 
( 1818-1881 )  =  Princess  Marie  of  Hesse  and  the 
Rhine  (1824-1880) 


Grand  Duke  Vladimir 
of  Russia  (1847-1909)  = 
Duchess  Marie  of 
M  ecklenburg-Schwerin 
(1854-1920) 


•MPEROR  NICHOLAS  II 
)F  RUSSIA  (1868-1918)  = 
'rincess  Alexandra  of  Hesse 
.nd  the  Rhine  ( 1872-1918) 


Grand  Duchess  Maria 

Alexandrovna  of  Russia 
(1853-1920)  =  Pnnce  Alfred  of 
Great  Britain,  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha  ( 1844-1900) 


GRAND  DUKE  KYRIL  OF  RUSSIA 

(1876-1938)  =  Princess  Victoria  Melita 
of  Edinburgh  ( 1876-1936) 


GRAND  DUKE  VLADIMIR 
OF  RUSSIA  (1917-1992)  = 
Princess  Leonida  of  Bagration- 
Mukhransky  (1914-) 

I 
GRAND  DUCHESS  MARIA 
VLADIMIROVNA  OF  RUSSIA 
(1953-  )  *  Prince  Franz  Wilhelm 
of  Prussia  (1943-  ) 

I 
*Grand  Duke  George  of  Russia  (1981 


Grand  Duchess  Kira  Kirillovna 
of  Russia  (1909-1967)  = 
PRINCE  LOUIS  FERDINAND 
OF  PRUSSIA  ( 1907-1994) 
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Princess  Alice  of  Great  Britain  (1843-1878)  = 

GRAND  DUKE  LUDWIG  IV 

OF  HESSE  AND  THE  RHINE  (1837-1892) 


Princess  Alexandra  of  Hesse 
and  the  Rhine  (1872-1918)  = 
-  EMPEROR  NICHOLAS  II 
OF  RUSSIA  (1868-1918) 


Princess  Victoria  of  Hesse  and 
the  Rhine  (1863-1950)  =  Pnnce 
Louis  of  Battenberg  ( 1854-1921 ) 


Prince  Alfred  of  Great  Britain,  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha  (1844-1900)  =  Grand  Duchess  Marie 
Alexandrovna  of  Russia  (1853-1920) 
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Princess  Alice  of  Battenberg 
(1885-1969)  =  Prince  Andrew 
of  Greece  and  Denmark 
(1882-1944) 


Princess  Marie  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  ( 1875-1938)  = 
KING  FERDINAND  I  OF  ROMANIA  (1865-1927) 


Princess  Victoria  Melita  of  Edinburgh  (1876-1936)  = 
GRAND  DUKE  KYRIL  OF  RUSSIA  (1876-1938) 


KING  CAROL  II  OF 

ROMANIA  (1893-1953)* 
Princess  Helen  of  Greece 
and  Denmark  (1896-1982) 


Princess  Elisabeth  of 
Romania  (1894-1956)* 
KING  GEORGE  II  OF  THE 
HELLENES  (1890-1947) 
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Princess  Marie  of  Romania  (1900-1961)  = 
KING  ALEXANDER  I  OF  YUGOSLAVIA 
(1888-1934) 


.  KING  PETER  II  OF  YUGOSLAVIA  (1923-1970)  = 
Princess  Alexandra  of  Greece  and  Denmark  (1921-1993) 


KING  MICHAEL  OF  ROMANIA  (1921-  )  = 
Princess  Anne  of  Bourbon-Parma  ( 1923-  ) 
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♦CROWN  PRINCE  ALEXANDER  OF  YUGOSLAVIA  (1945- 
Princess  Maria  da  Gloria  of  Orleans-Braganca  (1946-  ) 


"Princess  Margarita  of  Romania  ( 1949-  )  = 
"Radu  Duda  ( I960-  ) 


"Prince  Peter  of  Yugoslavia  ( 1980- 


*Princes  Philip  and  Alexander 
of  Yugoslavia  (1982- ) 


KING  ALEXANDER  I  OF 
THE  HELLENES  (1893-1920)  = 
Aspasia  Manos  (1896-1972) 

'rincess  Alexandra  of  Greece  and  Denmark  (1921-1993)  = 
ONG  PETER  II  OF  YUGOSLAVIA  (1923-1970) 


Princess  Irene  of  Greece  and  Denmark 
(1904-1974)  =  Prince  Aimone  of  Savoy 
(1900-1948) 


Prince  Amedeo  of  Savoy,  Duke  of  Aosta 

( 1943-  )  *  Princess  Claude  of  Orleans 

(1943- ) 


Princess  Sofia  of  Greece  and  Denmark  (1938-  ) : 
KING  JUAN  CARLOS  I  OF  SPAIN  (1938-  ) 


Prince  Aimone  of 
Savoy-Aosta,  Duke  of 
Apulia  (1967- ) 


♦Princess  Bianca  of  Savoy- 
Aosta  (1966-  )  =  Count 
Giberto  Arrivabene  Valenti 
Gonzaga  (1961-  ) 


KING  WILLEM  III  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS 
(1817-1890)  =  Princess  Emma  of 
Waldeck  and  Pyrmont  (1858-1934) 


QUEEN  WILHELMINA  OF  THE 
NETHERLANDS  (1880-1962)  =  Duke  Heinrich 
of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  ( 1876-1934) 

QUEEN  JULIANA  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS 

(1909-  )  =  Prince  Bernhard  of  Lippe-Biesterfeld  (1911-  ) 


QUEEN  BEATRIX  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS 
(1938-  )  =  Claus  von  Amsberg  (1926-2002) 


"Crown  Prince  Willem-Alexander  of  the  Netherlands 
(1967-  )  =  "Maxima  Zorreguicla  ( 1971-  ) 


I  Netherlands  (the  House  of  Orange-Nassau)       I  Spain.  Portugal,  Two  Sicilies,  Bourbon-Parma,  and  Brazil  (the  House  of  Orleans-Braganca)         ■  Russia 


Word  of  Mouth:   V 

ELIZABETH  JAGGER 
The  Lips  That  Rock 

Elizabeth  is  wearing  DUAL  FINISH  Versatile 

vder  Makeup  in  Matte  Rose,  MAGICILS  Colour  On,  Splash  Off 

Length  and  Long  Wear  Mascara  in  Black, 

COLOUR  FOCUS  Exceptional  Wear  EyeColour 

in  Filigree  and  Prop,  BLUSH  SUBTIL  Delicate  Oil-Free 

Powder  Blush  in  Rouge  Glow  and 

JUICY  ROUGE  Lasting  Juicy  Shine  LipColour 

in  Sorbet  *  All  makeup  by  Lancome. 


Exotic  Muse: 

DEVON  AOKI 
The  Look  of  Racy  Glamour 

Devon  is  wearing  TRANSPARENCE  DE  TEINT 

Sheer  Illusion  Skin  Tint  in  Muffin,  FLEXTENCILS  Full  Extension 

Zurving  Mascara  in  Black,  COLOUR  DOSE  All  Day  Wear  Creme 

EyeColour  Base  in  Midnight  Sylvie, 

COLOUR  FOCUS  Exceptional  Wear  EyeColour 

in  Hazy  Helene  and  COLOUR  DOSE  Gel  Colour 

for  Lips  &  Cheeks  in  Shocking  Mai'.* 

All  makeup  by  Lancome. 

*Featured  in  Lancome's  new  Urban  Eve 
Fall  Collection  2003  by  Fred  Farrugia. 


LANCOME 


PARIS 


SHOP@LANCOME.COM 
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Lrown  rnnce  Kardam 

and  Crown  Princess  Miriam 

of  Bulgaria 

Royal  House:  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha;  ruled  Bulgaria  from  1887 

until  1946,  when  Kardam's  father,  King  Simeon  II, 

went  into  exile  without  abdicating  after  a  Communist  coup. 

Full  titles:  Their  Royal  Highnesses  Kardam 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  Gomez-Acebo,  Crown  Prince  of  Bulgaria, 

Prince  of  Tirnovo,  Duke  in  Saxony,  and  Miriam,  Crown  Princess  of  Bulgari 

Birth:  Crown  Prince  Kardam  was  born  December  2,  1962,  in  Madrid. 

Parents:  King  Simeon  II  and  Queen  Margarita. 

Education:  Lycee  Francois  of  Madrid;  Clark  University  (B.A.  in  intematioi 

economics  and  philosophy,  1986),  Worcester,  Massachusetts; 

Penn  State  University  (M.S.  in  agricultural  economics,  1989). 

Marriage:  On  July  1 1,  1996,  to  Miriam  Ungria  Lopez, 

a  Madrid  jewelry  designer,  at  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  of  St.  Andre*! 

and  Dimitri  in  Madrid. 

Children:  Prince  Boris,  born  1997;  Prince  Beltran,  1999; 

Occupation:  Director  of  international  and  in 
relations  for  Telefonica  Moviles,  the  wireless  branch  of  Spai 
telecommunications  company. 
Interests:  Gardening,  especially  roses;  cooking;  kites; 
model  airplanes;  reading  history  and  philosophy;  the  environment. 

Worth  noting:  Crown  Prince  Kardam  visited 

Bulgaria  for  the  first  time  in  2000;  a  year  later  his  father  wa 

elected  prime  minister. 

*    Photographed  at  home  in  Madrid  with  their  sons 
by  Jonas  Karlsson  on  May  24,  2003. 
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ti,  founded  circa  1050; 

Kings  of  Prussia  1701-1918;  Emperors  of  Germany  from  1871  until  1918, 

when  Georg  Friedrich's  great-great-grandfather 

Kaiser  Wilhelm  tl  abdicated  and  the  Weimar  Republic  was  established. 

Full  title:  His  Royal  Highness  Georg  Friedrich  Ferdinand,  Prince  of  Prussia, 

Grand  Master  Order  of  the  Black  Eagle, 

■rand  Master  Hohenzollern  House  Order,  Grand  Master 

Luise-Order,  head  of  the  House  of  Hohenzollern. 

Birth:  June  10,  1976,  in  Bremen. 

Parents:  Prince  Louis  Ferdinand  (who  died  in  1977)  and 

Princess  Donate  (born  a  Countess  of  Castell-Rudenhausen). 

Sister:  Princess  Cornelie-Cecile  of  Prussia. 

Education:  Glenalmond.Gollege,  Scotland;  currently  studying  business 

administration  at  the  Technical  University  of  Freiberg. 

Causes:  Chairman©!  the  Princess  Kira  of  Prussia  Foundation, 

which  brings  disadvantaged  children  to  Hohenzollern  Castle  in  southwest 

...  Germany  for  vacations. 

;  :  Interests:  Mountain  biking,  hunting,  history,  the  Internet. 
||e:  "People  in  Germany  .should  start thinking  about  b"rih  ' 
back  the  monarchy  [  am  sure  it  will  happen.'' 

:,wa  bust  of  his  ancestor 
ici  Palace.. in  -Potsdam,  G< 
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Prince  Emanuele  Filiberto 
of  Italy 

Royal  House:  Savoy,  founded  in  1032;  ruled  Italy  from  1861 

until  1946,  when  the  monarchy  was  abolished  and 

King  Umberto  II,  Emanuele  Filiberto's  grandfather,  went  into  exile. 

Until  the  Senate  lifted  the  ban  last  year, 

male  heirs  were  forbidden  to  set  foot  on  Italian  soil. 

Full  title:  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Emanuele 

Filiberto  Umberto  Reza  Rene  Maria  of  Savoy, 

Prince  of  Venice  and  Piedmont. 

Birth:  June  22,  1972,  in  Geneva. 
Parents:  Prince  Vittorio  Emanuele  and  Princess  Marina. 
Education: 
Fiancee:  Clotilde  Courau,  a 

expecting  their  child  later  this 

Occupation:  Former  hedge-fund  manager  at  Banque  SYZ 
in  Geneva;  soccer  commentator  for  Italian  TV;  olive  . 
Causes:  In  2001,  he  started  the  Prince 
Foundation  to  promote  "cultural  divers 
Interests:  Licensed  pilot  for  helicopters  and  | 
Oucati  and  Harley-Davidson  motorcycles,  an  A:  I 
and  an  AC  Cobra. 

>rth  noting:  Emanuele  has  published  two  books,  inclu 

I  Italia  ("Dreoming  of  Italy"),  o  memoir  about  growiiv 

Quote:  "With  all  the  political  problems 

wot  Id,  royally  is  important.  A  monarchy  is  a  g 

reference  because  it  remains  above  politic 

DUr>tographed  by  Helmut  Newton  in^W^ 
on  June  11,2003. 
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a  Bavarian  princess,  but  that  did  not  pre- 
vent her  from  becoming  the  very  incar- 
nation of  patriotic  resistance  against  her 
former  countrymen.  Her  daughter  later  had 
the  opposite  experience;  after  her  mar- 
riage, Marie-Jose,  a  Belgian  princess  and 
a  friend  of  the  Allies,  found  herself  the 
crown  princess  of  an  Italy  that  had  gone 
Fascist  under  Mussolini  and  had  joined 
the  Axis.  She  did  not  disown  her  adoptive 
country,  but  went  about  actively  and  dis- 
creetly saving  as  many  victims  of  Nazism 
as  she  could. 

Once  peace  returned  in  1918  and  1945, 
bonds  were  re-established  between  the 
royals  on  the  two  sides,  and  the  clan  slow- 
ly regrouped.  Their  common  traditions 
and  especially  their  common  upbringing 
allowed  the  royals  to  understand  one  an- 
other instinctively.  They  had  all  been  cast 
in  the  same  mold,  and  they  all  spoke  the 
same  language. 


Prince  Jean  of  France 

Royal  House:  Bourbon-Orleans,  junior  branch  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon;  ruled  France  until  1848,  when  the 

Second  French  Republic  was  declared. 

Full  title:  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Jean  of  France, 

Duke  of  Vendome. 

Birth:  May  19,  1965,  in  Boulogne-Billancourt. 

Parents:  Henri  VII,  Count  of  Paris,  and  Marie  Therese, 

Duchess  of  Wurtremberg  (divorced). 

Education:  Master's  in  philosophy,  the  Sorbonne; 

master's  in  law,  University  of  Law  and  Economics  in  Paris;  M.B.A., 

Azusa  Pacific  University,  near  Los  Angeles. 

Occupation:  Senior  manager  at  a  Paris  banking  group. 

Interests:  Travel,  especially  to  Corsica,  Lebanon,  and  St.  Petersburg. 

(In  1993,  he  drove  across  the  U.S.  in  a  1968  Mustang  convertible.) 

Sports:  Rugby,  tennis,  golf. 

Worth  noting:  Prince  Jean's  father,  the  Count  of  Paris, 

is  recognized  as  Henri  VII,  claimant  to  the  throne  of  France, 

by  a  majority  of  French  monarchists. 

Photographed  at  the  St.  Louis  Royal  Chapel 

on  his  family's  estate  in  Dreux  by  Michel  Comte 

on  May  30,  2003. 


organatic  mar- 
riages have  played  an  important  role  in 
the  implosion  of  the  royal  clan.  Ever  since 
"commoners"  of  diverse  social  origins  be- 
gan to  marry  into  royal  families,  royal  tra- 
ditions have  largely  disappeared,  together 
with  the  uniformity  of  royal  upbringing, 
and  the  intricate  network  of  familial  rela- 
tions among  royals  has  come  undone.  I 
myself  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  our 
clan  to  "commit"  a  morganatic  marriage, 
at  a  time  when  it  was  still  a  rare  exception. 
Today  morganatic  marriages  are  common 
occurrences  among  all  the  reigning  dynas- 
ties, and  they  no  longer  pose  a  problem. 
However,  the  people,  as  they  see  their 
princes  choose  brides— the  future  mothers 
of  their  children— from  among  their  ranks 
and  resemble  them  more  and  more  in  ap- 
pearance and  lifestyle,  will  one  day  come 
to  question  the  purpose  monarchies  serve 
if  they  are  no  different  from  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been 
many  cases  where  kings'  wives,  though  not 
born  into  royalty,  have  literally  saved  the 
monarchy  from  decline:  cases  where  young 
women  from  various  social  statusc- 
married  crown  princes  only  to  in< 
markedly  the  prestig.  5l  th  :  dynasties  the; 
have  joined.  This  ever  today, 

since  there  is  no  othe:  for  success 

ban  each  individual's  hu,  s,  and 

the  destin\  conth  ■   i  .. , 
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Crown  Prince  Pavlos 
and  Princess  Marie-Chantal 

of  Greece 



i 

Royal  House:  Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Glucksburg; 

ruled  Greece  from  1863  until  a  military  coup  in  1967; 

seven  years  later  the  monarchy  was  ended  by  a  plebiscite 

and  Greece  became  a  republic. 

Full  titles:  Their  Royal  Highnesses  Pavlos,  Crown  Prince  of  Greece, 

and  Marie-Chantal,  Crown  Princess  Pavlos  of  Greece. 

Birth:  Crown  Prince  Pavlos  was  born  May  20,  1967,  in  the  Royal  Palace 

at  Tatoi,  outside  Athens. 

Parents:  King  Constantine  and  Queen  Anne-Marie 

(born  a  Princess  of  Denmark). 

Education:  Hellenic  College  of  London;  Royal  Military  Academy 

Sandhurst;  Georgetown  University  (B.A.,  1993,  and  M.S.,  1995, 

both  in  international  relations). 

Marriage:  On  July  1,  1995,  to  Marie-Chantal  Miller, 

liddle  daughter  of  duty-free  magnate  Robert  Miller,  at  the  Cathedral 

of  St.  Sophia  in  London  in  a  ceremony  that  was  hailed 

,  the  biggest  gathering  of  royals  since  Queen  Elizabeth  ll's 

marriage  to  Prince  Philip  in  1 947. 

Children:  Princess  Maria-Olympia,  born  1996; 

rince'Constanfine-Alexios,  1998;  Prince  Achileas-Andreas,  2000. 

His  occupation:  Pounding  partner  in 
apital  Partners,  a  hedge-fund-management  company. 
;r  occupation:  Designer  of  her  own  line  of  children's  clothing;  her  flagship 
store,  Marie-Chantal,  opens  in  London  this  month.  ':.,.,  '.-",, 

Cause:  Co-founded  the  Pavlos  and  Marie-Chantal  Foundation,  .. 

which  helps  underprivileged  children.  ;."; 

Worth  noting:  Pavlos  is  a  nephew  of  Queen  Sofia  of'Spdin 

(his  father's  sister)  and  Queen  Margrethe  of  Denmark 

(his  mother's  sister).  Prince  Charles  is  a,  godfather  to  Maria-Olyrhpia, 

and  Prince  William  a  godfather  to  Constantirte-Alexios. 

Quote:  "It's  true  that  I've  practically  always  lived  abroad,  but  I 

'    was  raisedps  a  Greek.  Wherever  I'm  living, 

my  culture,  my  mentality,  and  my  soul  are  still  Greek." 

Photographed  at  their  home  in  London 
by  Mario  Testino  on  May  12,  2003. 
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Prince  Ernst  August 
of  Hanover 

Royal  House:  Guelph,  founded  cirea  950;  ruled  Hanover  as 

Dukes  of  Brunswick  and  Luneburg,  then  as  Electors 

and  Kings  of  Hanover,  from  1235  until  1866',  when.the 

kingdom  was  annexedfo  Prussia. 

The  Hanovers  succeeded  the  Stuarts  as  Kings  of  England  in  1714, 

and  the  two  thrones  were  united  until  1837, 

-  "when  Queen-Victoria,  as  a womarKiV/as  prohibited  from 

inherifingthe  Hanoverian  crown.   .       /     .<.-,'.-. 
Foil  title:  Hisftoyaf  Highness  Ernst- August rAndte.a slPhjIipp ■ 
Constdntin  Maximilian  Rolf  Stephen  Ludwig  Rudolph;  Prince  of  Hanover, 
Prince  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  Luneburg. 

.      ^irtlniylyvf?;^^  • 

Pprents:  Prince  Ernst  August, and  C4idntalHochuli  (divorced). 
Siblings:  Brother,  Prince  Christian;  half-sister,  Princess  Alexandra. 

..  Worth  noting:  His  fatherwas54thurt^rieto'thft Batish  throne, ' 

but  relinquished  his  right  of 'succession  when  -:'.' 
'he  married  a' Catholic,  Princess  Car'otitf "  " 

ijisgraphed  by  Philipp  yon  Hessjf| 
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Prince  Bernhard 
of  Baden 


Grand  Ducal  House:  Zdhringen,  founded  962  68; 

Margraves  of  Baden  from  1112  until  1871, 

when  Germany  was  united  under  Kaiser  Wilhelm  I  of  Prussia. 

Full  titles:  Their  Royal  Highnesses  Bernhard 

Max  Friedrich  August  Gustav  Louis  Kraft,  Hereditary 

Prince  of  Baden,  and  Princess  Stephanie  of  Baden. 

Birth:  Prince  Bernhard  was  born  May  27,  1970, 

at  Schloss  Salem  in  Germany. 

Parents:  Maximilian,  Margrave  of  Baden,  and  Valerie,  Margravine 

of  Baden  (born  an  Archduchess  of  Austria). 

Siblings:  Princess  Marie  Louise,  Prince  Leopold,  and  Prince  Michael. 

Education:  Business  administration. 

Marriage:  On  June  23,  2001,  to  Stephanie  Kaul,  at  Salem  Castle. 

Child:  Prince  Leopold,  born  May  18,  2002. 

Occupation:  Runs  the  family's  estates. 
V_  Interests:  Horseback  riding. 

Cause:  President  of  the  race  meeting  at  Baden-Baden.  . 

Photographed  by  Philipp  von  Hesseri  ., 

at  the  New  Schloss  in  Baden-Baden,  Germany,    . 

on  May  27,  2003.  .;•;-, 


Crown  rrincess  Margarita  oi  Komania 
and  Radu  Duda 


Royal  House:  Hohenzotlern,  founded  circa  1050; 

ruled  Romania  from  1881  until  a  Communist  coup  forced  King 

Michael's  abdication  in  1947. 

Full  titles:  Her  Royal  Highness  Margarita, 

Crown  Princess  of  Romania,  Princess  of  Hohenzollern,  and  His  Serene 

Highness  Radu  Duda,  Prince  of  Hohenzollern-Veringen. 

Birth:  Princess  Margarita  was  born  March  26,  1949, 

in  Lausanne,  Switzerland. 

Parents:  King  Michael  and  Queen  Anne  (born  a  Princess  of  Bourbon-Parma). 

Sisters:  Princess  Elena,  Princess  Irina,  Princess  Sophie,  and  Princess  Maria. 

Education:  University  of  Edinburgh. 

Marriage:  On  September  21,  1996,  to  Radu  Duda, 

a  former  actor,  in  Lausanne. 

Cause:  The  Princess  Margarita  of  Romania  Foundation,  a  charity  devoted 
to  the  "spiritual  and  social  renewal  of  the  country." 
Residence:  Savarsin  Castle  in  western  Romania. 

Worth  noting:  In  1997,  King  Michael  issued  a  dynastic  law  allowing  for 

the  succession  of  females  to  the  throne.  Heir  apparent 

Princess  Margarita  made  her  first  trip  to  Romania  in  1989,  three  weeks  , 

after  the  overthrow  of  dictator  Nicolae  Ceau§escu. 

Quote:  "Freedom  and  a  decent  life  is  everybody's  right. 

It  should  come  about  now  in  our  country." 

Photographed  with  their  dog,  Ursus,  by  Jonas  Karlsson 
at  the  Elisabeta  Palace  in  Bucharest 
Xj:  .on  May  30,  2003. 


Archduke  Karl  of  Austria 


Imperial  House:  Habsburg-Lorraine,  a  branch 

of  the  House  of  Habsburg;  Holy  Roman  Emperors  inrertgjttently  fror 

1273  to  1806;  Emperors  of  Austria  and  Kings  of  Hungary croj^Bohemia 

from  1804  until  1918,  when  Karl's  grandfather  Karll  abdicc 

and  the  empire  was  dissolved. 

Full  title:  His  Imperial  and  Royal  Highness  Archduke  Karl  of  Austria, 

Royal  Prince  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia;  Sovereign,  Austrian 

Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 

Birth:  January  1 1,  1961,  in  Starnberg,  Germany 
Parents:  Archduke  Otto  and  Archduchess  R 
(born  a  Princess  of  Saxe-Meiningen). 
Marriage:  Or/January  31,  1993,  to  Baroness  Franctsca  von 

Thyssen-Bornemisza  at  the  basilic3in  Mariazell. 
Children:  Archduchesses  Gloria,  born  1 999,  and  Eleonore,       V  | 
1994;  Archduke  Ferdinand,  1997.  ^  ^« 

pupation:  Director  general  of  unpo  (Unrepresented  Nations 
f    and  Peoples  Organization);  president  of  the  Pan-European 
Union's  Austrian  chapter;  member  of  the  European  Parliament, 
*l 996-99;  hosted  Austrian  game  show  Who  is  Who? 

Quote:  "In  my  family,  we  have  been  professional  politicians  for 

800  years We  might  have  lost  many  of  our  inherited 

rights,  but  definitely  not  our  duty  to  speak  up  for  the  people 
of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe." 

Photographed  at  home  in  Salzburg  with  his  children 
by  Julian  Broad  on  July  2,  2003. 


Prince  Leka  of  Albania 


Royal  House:  Zogu,  founded  September  1928; 

only  Islamic  royal  family  in  Europe  (other  than  the  Ottomans  of 

Turkey);  ruled  until  1939,  when  Italy  invaded  Albania  and 

the  royal  family  went  into  exile. 

ull  title:  His  Royal  Highness  Crown  Prince  Leka  II  Anwar  Zog 

Reza  Baudouin  Msiziwe  of  the  Albanians. 

Birth:  March  26,  1982,  in  Johannesburg,  South  Africa. 

Parents:  King  Leka  I  and  Queen  Susan. 

Education:  St.  Peter's  College,  Johannesburg; 

preparing  for  the  Royal  Military  Academy  Sandhurst. 

idence:  In  an  attempt  to  reclaim  the  throne,  Crown  Prince  Lek< 

father,  King  Leka,  returned  to  a  post-Communist  Tirana 
in  1 997,  but  in  a  referendum  held  that  year  Albanians  vot 
against  restoring  the  monarchy  by  a  margin  of  two  to  oni 

Duties:  Official  visits  and  openings. 

Cause:  Organizes  aid  to  the  underprivileged  in  Albanic 

Languages:  Albanian,  French,  English,  and  Zulu. 

■ports:  Martial  arts,  volleyball,  swimming,  soccer,  hoi 

riding,  basketball,  squash,  billiards,  shooting. 

>rth  noting:  Crawn^rince  Leka  is  named  in  honor  of  Egyptian 
■nt  Anwar  al-Sadat,  hisarandfather  King  Zog,  Shah  Reza  Pahlavi  of 
,  and  King  Baudouin  ofthe  Belgians.  Msiziwe  is  a  Zulu  honorific. 

Photographed  at  home'in  Tirana  with  one  of  his  ! 
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Prince  Boris  of  Montenegro 

Royal  House:  Petrovic-Njegos,  founded  1711; 

ruled  until  1918,  when  Montenegro  was  annexed  to  the  Kingdom 

of  the  Serbs,  Croats,  and  Slovenes. 

Full  title:  His  Royal  Highness  Boris,  Hereditary 

Prince  Petrovic-Njegos  of  Montenegro. 

,980,  at  Les  Lilas  in  Seine-Saint-Denis,  France. 

Nicholas  of  Montenegro  and  Princess  Francine. 
•  ibling:  Princess  AltinaT. 
s  ccalaureate,  1998;  currently  studying 

ational  Superior  School  of  Decorative  Arts. 

|,  and  ecological  development  of  Montenegro, 
literature,  drawing,  traveling,  cooking, 
r-skating,  and  motorcycles. 

World  War  II,  his  grandfather  King  Michael  I 

itration  camp  for  refusing  to  assume  the 

zis.  Prince  Boris's  father,  Crown  Prince  Nicholas, 

to  the  Montenegrin  throne,  instead 

of  Crown  Prince  Alexander  of  Yugoslavia. 

^hed  at  his  apoAnent  in  Paris 

ther  and  sister  and  a  painting  of  his  mother) 
Walker  on  JunW,  2003. 
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Parents:  Crown  Prince 

Education:  B 

graphic  arts  at  the  N 

Cause:  Cultural,  artistic 

Interests:  Music 

rolli 

Worth  noting:  Durin; 

was  put  in  a  conce 

throne  as  a  puppet  of  the  N 

makes  no  claii 

recognizing  the  right. 
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Prince  Pedro  oi 
Bourbon-Two  Sicili 


oyal  House:  Bourbon-Two  Sicilies,  a 
f  the  House  of  Bourbon-Spain;  ruled  frj 
..0,  when  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  w 
by  the  new  Kingdom  of  Italy.  ■ 
Full  title:  His  Royal  Highness  Don  Pec 
Alejo  Saturnino  y  Todos  los  S 


Grand  Prefect  of  the  Constantinian  Order  of  Saint 

Birth:  October  16,  .1968,  in  Madrid. 
Parents:  The  Infante  Don  Carlos  of  SpairV;'Duke  ol , 
and  Princess  Anne,  Duchessof  Calabrial.a  daught. 
of  Henri  VI,  Count  of  Paris). 
Siblings:  Princess  Dona  Cristioa;  Princesss  Dona  Mdnfll 
Palomo,  Archduchesjs.SimeonpT  Austria; 
Princess  Dontt'  Ines;  and Princes.v.Dpiui  •Victoria: 
Education:  Studied  agnY.ulfur/fcngirteeVi'rig ,af    .- 
the  Universidad  deGastillayioMpQchjx. 
Marriage:  On  March  30;-2OOViiVtrti       ;: 
Puerto  de  Hierro  Club  in  Madrid;  fo:T 
Children:  Jaime,  borot 

Occupation:  Agricultu 
Sports:  Fishing;  shoq 
Worth  noting:  All  of  his  grandfioll 
; :-;.,  in  the  male  line  from  King  Low 

>:  "Labor  omnia  vincit."  (V 

Photographed  at  El  Cre  ,. 

near  Madrid,  by  Michel  Comte       i 
on  June  22,  2003. 


Dom  Duarte  of  Portugal  *• 
/and  Children 


Royal  House:  Braganca,  a  successor  to  the  House  of  Burgundy; 

ruled  from  the  1 1  th  century  until  the  revolution 

in  1910,  when  King  Manuel  II  sailed  to  exile  in  England. 

Full  title:  His  Royal  Highness  Dom  Duarte  Pio  Nuno 

Joao  Miguel  Gabriel  Rafael,  Duke  of  Braganca,  of  Guimaraes  and 

of  Barcelos,  Marquis  of  Vila  Vicosa,  Count  of  Arraiolos, 

of  Ourem,  of  Barcelos,  of  Faria  and  of  Neiva,  of  Guimaraes, 

Birth:  May  15,  1945  in  Bern,  Switzerland. 

Parents:  Dom  Duarte  II,  Duke  of  Braganca,  and  Maria  Francisca, 

Duchess  of  Braganca  (born  a  Brazilian  princess). 

Siblings:  Infante  Dom  Miguel  and  Infante  Dom  Henrique. 

Marriage:  On  May  13,  1995,  to  Dona  Isabel  Ines  de  Heredia  in  Lisbon. 

Children:  Infante  Dom  Afonso,  born  1996; 

Infanta  Dona  Maria  Francisca,  1997;  Infante  Dom  Diniz,  1999. 

Worth  noting:  Duarte's  son  Infante  Afonso  is  the  first  heir  to  the  throne  to 
have  been  born  in  Portugal  since  the  19th  century. 

Photographed  by  Jonathan  Becker  at  the  family  farm 
in  Sintra,  Portugal,  on  June  23,  2003. 
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Grand  Duke  George 
of  Russia 


Imperial  House:  Romanov,  founded  1613;  ruled  Russi 

until  the  Bolshevik  Revolution  of  1917. 

Full  title:  His  Imperial  Highness  Grand 

Duke  George  of  Russia. 

.Birth:  March.  %    , 
Parents:  Grand  Duchess  Marti 

,;  •"  ~   Prince  Franz  Wilhelm  of  Prus 
\. '  George's  grandfather Grarwi^1" 
of  Russia  wasjo-cogsin  of  Nicholas  11, 

Occupatiorfi  Staff  aide  and  pepspnalas- 
Loyola  de  Palacio/a^vicepresidentoTthfe-Evroped 
Causes:  The  Russian  Orthodox  Church/pr.eseVv 
Russian  arGhitectureand  mo'nwments,  :  ■•..; 

Worth  noting:  Grand DvltfrGepro^'s- mother  is  a^crai 

by  their  80-yedr-bld  d 

head  of  the  Romano 

L..     .the  fall  of  Gommunisn>,  thi 

siqnificdnt  with  Km 

%v:i     that  the  monarchy  rna 

'': ""''V  ~ . :-.-  :b*HeVetf*aT?t' 
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Royal  House:  Karadjordjt 
ruled  until  1945,  when  the  mon< 
the  Communist  did 
Full  title:  His  Royal  Highness  Cr  Hpgoslavia. 

Birth:  July  17,  1945,*^  Hbn 

(declared  Yugoslav  tei 
Parents:  King  Peter  II  and  Queen  Alexandra  (born  a 
Princess  of  Greece  and  Denmark) 
Education:  Gordonstoun;  Royal  Military  Academy  Sandhurst. 
Marriages:  On  September  20,  1985, 
to  Katherine  Clairy  Ban's  in  London;  from  1972  to  1985  : 
to  Princess  Maria  da  Gloria  of  Orleans-Braganca. 
,  Sons:  Hereditary  Prince  Peter  (sieated),  born  1980;''-.' : 

twins  Prince  Alexander  and  Prince  Philip,  1982..  .  f 

Causes:  Democracy,  religious  pluralism. - 

Worth  noting:  The  royal  family  returned  to 

Yugoslavia  on  July  17, 2001,  after  nearly  six  decades  in  exile  and 

is  currently. residing  in  the  Royal  Palace  in  Belgrade. 

Some  observers  believe  the  monarchy  should  be  restored,  given 

the  ongoing  political  instability  in  Serbia. 

Motto:  "To  crown  democracy." 

Photographed  at  their  home  in  London  by 
Jonathan  Becker  on  June  21,  2003. 
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f  ..'/  r^    ,fPrincess  Madeleine  of  Swed( 


titles:  His  Roydl  Highness  Prince  Carl  Philip  Edmund  Bertil 
f  Sweden,  Duke  of  Varmland,  and  Her  Royal  Highness 
ess  Madeleine  Therese  Amelie  Josephine  of  Sweden, 
Duchess  of  Hdlsingland  and  Gastrikland. 

...:  Carl  Philip  was  born  May  13,  1979,  and  his  sister  Madeleine 
June  10,  1982,  bom  in  Stockholm, 
'arents:  King  Carl  XVI  Gustaf  and  Queen  Silvia.    - 
Sister:  Crown  Princess  Victoria. 
His  education:  Kent  School,  Connecticut;      , 
Lundsberg  Upper  Secondary  School;  currently  a  student    . 
at  Forsberg  School  of  Graphic  Design.  ,^.. 
Her  education:  Currently  studying  art  history  at  Stockholm  University. 
His  military  service:  Boat  commander,  Amphibious  Battalion, 
Vaxholm  Coast  Artillery  Regiment. 
Her  interests:  An  avid  equestrian  and  skier. 

Worth  noting:  Both  Prince  Carl  Philip  arid  Princess  Madeleine  have 
g      apartments  of  their  own  in  Stockholm. 

F  fd  by  Jpnas  Karlsson  in  the  garden  of  Drottningholm  Palace 
in  Stockholm  oh  June  17,  2003. 


Prince  Harry  of  Wales 

Full  title:  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Henry 

Charles  Albert  David  of  Wales,  Prince  of  the  United  Kingdom 

of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland. 

Birth:  September  15;  1984,  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital  in  London. 
Parents:  Prince  Charles  and  the  laH>  Princess  Diana. 

.    Brother:  Prince  William. 

Education:  Wetherby  School  in  London;  Ludgrove  in 

Berkshire;  Eton  College,  graduated  in  June  2003. 

Plans:  Taking  a.  "gap  year";  considering  the  Royal  Military 

Academy  Sandhurst;  interested  in  the- 

Parachute  Regiment  and  the  Brigade  of  Gurkhas: , 

Nickname:  "The  Happy  Prince."    : 

Duties:  Accompa'rtte&Bis fathet-gri  certainoccasions" 
Sports:  A  daredevi}  sportsman  whether' 

it  be  polo,  fafipetlinct  orso.cc»i\    -. 

■: ."  iafeia 

Worth  noting:  Tat 

Harry  has  become  6,13 
Aborigine-inspired  abstract  paintings 
l£;^-'.-:  at  Eton  while  he. was.tfjere. 

-"■':'  ■■>.  .  .". 

"i*         Photographed  by  Mario  Testind-ctfEton  College     ■, 
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Parents:  Queen  Margrefhe  and  Prince  Henrik. 
Brother:  Crown  Prince  Frederik.    : 
Education:  0regaard  secondary  school;  trai 
a  sheep  farm  in  Australia. 
Marriage:  On  November  18,  1995," 
to  Alexandra  Manley,  an  investment  banker,  at  Frederiksborg  < 
in  Hillerod.  The  daughter  of  a*^ 
English-Chinese  father  and  Austria!^ 
Princess  Alexandra  is  the  first  person  wil 
Asian  blood  )o  marry  into  a  reigning  European  royal  family. 
Children:  Prince  Nikolai,  born  1999;.Prihce  Felix,  2002. 

>n:  Runs  the  family  estate,  Schackenborg  Manor.' 
ses:  The  Danish  Red  Cross  Youth  and  care. 

Worth  noting:  His  die-hard  support  of  the 
nish  soccer  team  at  the  2002  World  Cup  in  Korea  and 
Japan  endeared  him  to  his  countrymen. 

.Photographed  by  Jonathan  Becker 
lor  in  Jutl 
003. 
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Princess  Martha  Louise  of  Norway 
and  Ari  Behn 


Full  title:  After  her  engagement  to  Ari  Behn, 
Princess  Martha  Louise  gave  up  the  appellation  "Her  Royal  Highness 
and  her  annual  allowance  of  $  1  million  to  lead  a  more 
ordinary  life  and  pursue  a  career  in  the  entertainment  indu 

Birth:  Princess  Martha  Louise  was  born  September  22,  1971, 
Parents:  King  Harald  V  and  Queen 
Brother:  Crown  Prince  Haakon. 
Education:  Studied  English  literature  at  Oxford  Univers 
trained  as  a  physiotherapist  at  Bjorknes  Private  School 
and  University  of  Oslo. 
Marriage:  On  May  24,  2002,  at  the  700-year-old  Nidc 
Cathedral  in  Trondheim. 
Daughter:  Maud  Angelica,  born  April  2003. 

Her  occupation:  Singer;  one  album  with  the  Oslo  Gospel  C 

and  two  narrating  Norwegian  fairy  tales. 

His  occupation:  Author;  his  1999  short-story  collection,  Frist  som  Faen 

("Sad  as  Hell"),  was  a  best-seller.  The  couple  co-wrote  a  book 

about  their  wedding,  Fra  H/erfe  til  H/'erfe  ("From  Heart  to  Heart"),  last  year.^ 

Cause:  Martha  Louise's  Fund  for  disabled  Norwegian  children,  founded  1972 

Worth  noting:  They  are  contemplating  a  move  to  Manhattan. 

Photographed  by  Jonas  Karlsson 

at  the  Royal  Mountain  Farm,  Kongsseteren,  the  royal  retreat 

in  Oslo,  on  February  20,  2003. 


continued  from  page  428  of  a  monarchy 
now  depends  mainly  on  the  value  of  the 
person  embodying  it. 

Thus,  if  they  are  worthy  of  the  tradition 
they  symbolize  and  of  the  title  they  bear, 
kings  reassure  a  public  worried  by  mod- 
ern problems  and  lend  it  confidence  by 
the  continuity  they  provide.  When  kings  as- 
sume their  position  with  both  pride  and 
modesty,  and  show  that  they  possess  the 
necessary  virtues,  especially  dignity,  self- 
denial,  a  capacity  for  hard  work,  and  a 
sense  of  duty,  they  offer  a  role  model  to 
respect,  admire,  and  even  love. 


part  does  a  Eu- 


ropean monarchy  play  today?  First  of  all,  it 
guarantees  a  country's  independence,  but, 
ironically,  this  role  that  it  has  so  bravely 
assumed  is  now  being  turned  against  it. 
The  European  Union  so  erodes  individual 
countries'  independence  that  one  may  right- 
ly wonder  under  what  form  monarchies 
will  survive  in  a  unified  Europe. 

A  European  monarchy  can  also  guar- 
antee democracy.  When  the  King  of  Spain, 
Juan  Carlos  I,  succeeded  Franco,  he  made 
sure  that  the  transition  from  dictatorship  to 
parliamentary  democracy  went  smoothly. 
Later  on,  in  a  show  of  courage  as  much  as 
of  initiative,  he  defended  that  democracy 
against  the  military  putschists  who  tried  to 
take  it  over. 

Finally,  a  royal  family  has  an  even  more 
subtle,  more  indefinable,  and  more  impor- 
tant role,  which  also  extends  to  dethroned 
dynasties.  At  a  family  gathering  held  by 
one  of  the  former  ruling  families  of  Ger- 
many, we  noted  several  ministers  of  the 
German  Republic  sitting  in  the  places  of 
honor.  My  wife  asked  one  of  them,  a  So- 
cialist no  less,  about  this  nearly  official 
recognition  of  the  monarchy.  "Don't  be 
surprised,"  he  answered,  "when  one  of  our 
ex-royal  families  shows  as  much  dignity 
and  serenity  as  our  hosts  today,  who  have 
devoted  themselves  tirelessly  to  the  public 
good  and  who,  in  the  person  of  the  duke, 
the  head  of  the  family,  have  given  their  all 
to  the  nation.  Then,  republic  or  not,  we 
encourage  them  to  our  fullest,  for  what 
they  do  above  all  else  is  provide  stability." 

Nevertheless,  public  opinion  toward  the 
monarchy  has  changed.  Royals  have  fewer 
constitutional  rights  and  fewer  inaugura- 
tions, and  they  are  expected  to  demonstrate 
more  compassion.  Nowadays,  people  ex- 
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ne-Brabant,  founded 
^om  1247  until  1866, 

by  Prussia. 

idrgarethe,  Princess 


ermany. 

f  Hesse,  and 
Burg  (divorced) 
■fence  Philipp 
ition:  M.F.A.  in  stage 
view  York  University,  1990. 
ages:  On  September  28,  2000,  to 
inando  Maria  Brachetti  Peretti  in  Roi 
'Carlo  Galdo  from  1991  until  1999; 
nrico  Marone  Cinzano  from  1989  until 
ren:Tatiana,  born  1992;  Polisseno,  199 
Cosmo,  2000;  Briano,  2002. 
pation:  Painter.  "Temporarily  a  full-time  mc 
on  a  long  maternity  leave." 

'orth  noting:  Princess  Mafalda  is  a  great-niet 
'  of  the  last  ruling  king  of  Italy.  Her  grandmother, 

for  whom  she  was  named, 
Princess  Mafalda  of  Savoy,  Landgravine  of  Hess 
died  at  the  Buchenwald  concentration  camp  in  1944. 

Photographed  by  Philipp  von  Hessen 

at  the  Spanish  Embassy  in  Rome 

on  May  21,  2003. 
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Prince  Nikolaos 
of  Greece 


Full  title:  Mis  Royal  Highness  Prince  Nikolaos 

of  Greece.  . 

Birth:  October  1,  1969,  at  the  Villa  Claudia  Hospital  in  Rome; 

raised  in  Rome,  Copenhagen  (where  the  exiled  family  lived  in 

Amalienborg  Palace,  his  mother's  childhood  home),  and  London. 

Siblings:  Princess  Alexia,  Crown  Prince  Pavlos, 

Princess  Theodora,  Prince  Philippos.. 

Education:  Privately  tutored  by  Professor  John  Kanellopoulos; 

Hellenic  College  of  London;  Royal  Military  Academy  Sandhurst; 

,    Brown  University  (B.A.  in  international  relations,  1993). 

Military  service:  Second  lieutenant,  Royal  Scots  Dragoon  Guards. 

Occupation:  Assistant  to  his  father,  King  Constantine;  has  also 
worked  at  Fox  News  in  New  York  and  NatWest  Bank  in  London. 

Cause:  Hellenic  College  of  London. 

Sports:  Sailing,  skiing,  scuba  diving. 

Photographed  by  Mario  Testino  in  London 
on  June  9,  2003. 


ncess  Alexandra 
of  Greece 


full  title:  Her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Alexandra  of 

GreeceTand  Denmark,  Mrs.  Nicolas  Mirzayantz. 

Birth:  October  15,  1968,  in  Athens. 

Parents:  Prince  Michael'  and  Princess  Marina. 

Sister:  Princess  Olga. 

Education:  B.A.,  Brown  University,  1990;  M.S.  in  education, 

Bank  Street  College,  New  York,  1998. 

Marriage:  On  June  27,  1998,  on  the  island  of  Torcello,  Italy,  to  Nicolas 

Mirzayantz,  vice  president  of  global  business  development  for 

International  Flavors  &  Fragrances.  On  their  first  date  they  went  to  the 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  and  inadvertently  ended  up 

at  an  exhibition  of  Faberge  treasures  that  had  belonged  to  Czar  Nicholas 

and  his  wife,  Princess  Alexandra. 

Children:  Tigran,  born  2000;  Darius,  2002. 

The  family  lives  in  New  York  City. 

Causes:  Founding  board  member  of  Room  to  Grow,  which  helps 

poor  children  "throughout  their  critical  first  three 

years  of  development";  Venetian  Heritage;  volunteers 

at  Bellevue  Hospital  Center. 

Photographed  by  Michel  Comte  in  New  York  City 
on  June  18,2003. 
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pect  their  kings  to  listen  to  them  constantly, 
react  to  the  slightest  event,  show  their  sor- 
row for  the  smallest  catastrophe,  and  always 
be  there  to  console  and  help  them.  They 
must  demonstrate  their  natural  concern 
for  anything  affecting  their  compatriots  and, 
above  all  else,  express  their  humanity. 


edia  coverage  rep- 
resents the  greatest  danger  to  the  monar- 
chy. The  demands  of  public  opinion  and 
the  growing  power  of  the  media  are  giving 
royals  an  ever  larger  presence.  Princess 
Diana  deliberately  pushed  media  coverage 
to  its  extreme.  But  kings  are  not  rock  stars— 
quite  the  opposite.  To  be  appreciated,  they 
do  not  need  to  be  splashed  on  the  front 
page  of  newspapers  every  day.  Tabloids, 
which  are  cannibalistic  by  nature,  devour 
monarchies  alive  whenever  they  touch 
them.  Word  of  mouth  is  much  more  im- 
portant for  a  monarchy's  popularity  and 
solidity  than  the  daily  news,  especially 
since  every  time  the  sensationalizing  press 
deals  with  princes  it  completely  buries 
their  positive  deeds.  Prince  Charles's  dif- 
ficulties make  the  public  forget  his  brave 
initiatives  and  enormous  work  in  such 
fields  as  ecology.  The  Court  of  Monaco's 
romances  overshadow  Prince  Rainier's 
constant  and  decisive  activity,  with  the 
help  of  his  son  and  heir,  Prince  Albert, 
in  maintaining  their  principality's  inde- 
pendence and  in  constantly  increasing 
its  population's  prosperity.  A  queen  re- 
cently complained  to  me  about  articles 
on  her  son,  the  heir  to  the  throne:  "With 
all  these  so-called  fiancees  they  give  him, 
they  never  have  time  to  speak  of  the  foun- 
dations he  has  created  and  the  charities 
he  works  for." 

As  a  result  of  growing  media  exposure, 
but  also  as  a  sign  of  the  times,  the  public 
has  become  much  more  critical  of  monar- 
chies. It  denounces  the  crown's  heredity, 
which  it  judges  anti-democratic,  and  it  de- 
cries Salic  law,  the  principle  by  which  sever- 
al realms  allow  only  males  to  ascend  the 
throne.  In  these  times  of  economic  crisis, 
when  countless  families  are  facing  wrench- 
ing difficulties,  public  opinion  finds  ever 
greater  fault  with  the  monarchies'  expendi- 
tures. Several  monarchies  have  understood 
that  the  public,  though  it  still  demands 
grand  spectacle,  balks  at  paying  for  it.  So 
for  galas  they  break  out  the  tiaras,  the 
embroidered  uniforms,  the  coaches-all  of 
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Prince  Kyril 

and  Princess  Rosario 

of  Bulgaria 

.titles:  Their  Royal  Highnesses  Prince  Kyril  of  Bulg  • 
_g  of  Preslav,  and  Princess  Rosario  of  Bulgac 


Tin-Madrid. 
Parents:  King  Simeon  II  and  Queen  Margarita. 
.  Siblings:Grown i  Prince  Kardam, 
ince  Kubrat,  Prince  Konstantin-Assen,  and  Princess  Kalina 
Education:  Lycee  Francois  of  Madrid;,B. A,  in  physics 

(cumlaude),  Princeton  University,  1986.,  • '1 

Marriage^  On  September  15, 1989,':; 
|     to  Rosario  Nddalde  Puigdorfila  iaMd^Tca. 
Idren:  Princess  Mdfdfda,  b"orn-T9?4;  PrirVc^jX^Ginpia, 
1995;  Prince  Tassllo,  2002  .:■ ^^^ 

His  occupation:  Executive  at  GLG  Rartners^a-;!!*'"'' 
isset-management  company,  ihlondorf  (he  Bicyciesio- 
occupation:  Runs  RSC  Contemporaty^cfr^arteonsyltartcy  business; 
^      former  ambassador  for  the  fashiorvhouse  Vglenfin'O^ ... 

Their  causes:  Friends  of  Bulgaria 

l  ..  a  Sofia-based  public-health 

Mis  interests:  Amateur  photography;  extreme 's 

■  ;:;     Photographed  by  Mario  Testino  in  London 
feM^r       on  June  9,  20035. 
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Princess  01 
of  Greece 


ss  Olga 


Full  title:  Her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Olga  Isabelle 
of  Greece  and  Denmark. 

Birth:  November  1 1,  1971,  in  Athens. 
Parents:  Prince  Michael  and  Princess  Marina. 

Sister:  Princess  Alexandra. 

Education:  B.A.,  Princeton  University,  1992; 

M.A.  in  architecture,  Columbia  University,  1998. 

Occupation:  Moth  collector,  working 
in  the  jungles  of  Panama.  She  is  also  collaborating 

rith  scientists  from  the  Smithsonian  Tropical 

Research  Institute  and  Woods  Hole  Oceanographic 

Institution  to  establish  the  Liquid  Jungle  Lab, 

a  research  station  on  an 

island  off  the  Panamanian  coast. 

Worth  noting:  She  and  her  sister,  Alexandra, 
are  second  cousins  to  King  Constantine. 

Photographed  by  Helmut  Newton  in  Cap  d'Antibes, 
France,  on  June  2,  2003. 
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Birth: 
,.s:  Prince  Amedv 
Princess  Claude  of  Orleans  (a  daughter  of  Henri  VI,  Count  of  Paris),  divorced 
Siblings:  Prince  Aimone  and  Princess  Mafalda. 
Marriage:  On  September  1 1,1988,  to  Count  Giberto  Arrivabene  Volenti 
Gonzaga  at  II  Borro,  her  father's  home  in  Tuscany. 
Children:  Donna  Viola,  born  1991;  Donna  Vera,  1993;  Donna  Mafal< 
Donna  Maddalena,  2000;  Count  Leonardo,  2001. 

Occupation:  Representative  for  Christie's  auction  house. 
Interests:  Skiing  in  Italy  and  Austria;  contemporary  art. 
Causes:  San  Patrignano,  a  drug-addiction  rehabilitation  center  in  Rii 
Fondazione  Bambini  in  Emergenza,  which  assists  children  withal 

Worth  noting:  All  of  her  grandparents  and 
great-grandparents  were  royal— she  descends  from  the  Italffrn, 
"  ussian,  Greek,  Danish,  Russian,  Bri 
rid  Brazilian  royal  families. 

by  Tim  Walker  at  the  Piazza  San 
Venice  on  June  23,  2003. 
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which  cost  nothing,  since  they  are  in  per- 
manent storage  while  they  make  do  witli  a 
relatively  modest  salary,  which  keeps  them 
in  the  public's  favor. 

The  idea  that  monarchies  cost  more 
than  republics  stems  from  a  profound  mis- 
understanding. First,  you  can  no  longer 
think  of  a  king  as  someone  who  sits  idly  in 
his  palace  and  goes  from  parties  to  vaca- 
tions. Most  of  today's  kings  richly  earn  then- 
salaries  by  working  nonstop,  even  over- 
time. They  have  no  unions  to  protect  their 
rights.  Their  schedule  would  give  pause  to 
anyone  less  well  trained.  Besides,  in  the 
widely  criticized  civil  lists,  palace  upkeep, 
the  cost  of  receptions,  and  personnel's  sal- 
aries are  all  counted,  whereas  republics, 
much  more  hypocritical,  spread  the  sums 
out  among  different  ministries  and  depart- 
ments to  make  them  less  visible. 


ome  voices  whisper  that,  sooner 
or  later,  European  monarchies  are  doomed 
by  their  very  dustiness.  I  do  not  agree.  At 
a  time  when  many  values  are  collapsing, 
when  everything  is  up  for  debate,  when 
people  have  reason  to  doubt  everything, 
when  politicians  are  losing  all  credibility 
and  respect,  a  system  that  embodies  con- 
tinuity and  stability,  a  person  and  a  family 
that  show  heart  and  symbolize  generosity 
and  altruism,  have  a  future,  and  can  sure- 
ly play  an  important  role. 

The  example  of  the  Eastern-bloc  nations 
is  striking.  No  sooner  had  the  Iron  Curtain 
been  lifted  than  the  repentant  Commu- 
nists recalled  their  former  royal  families. 
The  Russians  showered  honors  on  whoever 
was  left  of  the  Romanovs  they  had  massa- 
cred 70  years  earlier.  Romania  and  Yugo- 
slavia returned  King  Michael  and  Crown 
Prince  Alexander  to  their  palaces,  asked 
them  to  stay  in  their  countries  as  much 
as  they  could,  and  have  given  them  more 
and  more  responsibilities.  Though  Bul- 
garia did  not  go  so  far  as  to  restore  the 
monarchy,  either,  it  did  bring  back  its  foi 
mer  king,  Simeon  II,  and  put  him  in 
charge  of  the  country.  When  his  ad 
saries  found  a  technical  pretext  to  pn 
him  from  becoming  president  of  the 
public,  he  was  democratically  elei 
head  the  government  and  has  since  de 
ed  himself  tirelessly  to  his  country.  Whal 
ter  proof  that  the  kings  of  yesterdaj 
have  their  usefulness  today,  and  per- 
lorrow  as  well?  D 


oyal  House:  Bourbon,  founded  987  by  Hugh  Cap 

ruled  France  until  1792  and  from  1814 

until  1830;  ruled  Spain  from  1701  untilJPAl  ond  since  1975. 

Full  tit!©!  His"  Excellency  Don  Luis-Alfonso  Gonzqlo  Victor  Emmanuele 

Marco  de  Borbon  y  Martinez-Bordiu.  Known  to  French 

Legitimists  as  His  Royal  Highness  Louis-Alpnonse,  Duke  of  A 

<  *Birth!  April  25,  1974,  to Modnd. 

Parents:  The  late  Alfonso,  Di    «  of  CaJjjL 

and  Maria  del  Carmen  Martinez  y  Bordk  loughter 

of  Francisco  Franco  (annulled). 

'A  Jft  Education:  Baccalaureate  from  the  Lycee  Fr  icais  of  Madrid, 

M.B.A.,  international  finance,  Universjlfl  )03. 

Jt  Occupation:  Asset  manager  at  BNP  Parib< 

jfcfejv>  Sports:  Skiing,  ice  hockey, 

Rugby,  polo,  scuba  diving,  sailing,  hunting. 

W'  "***?  Worth  noting:  Though  he  has^fl 

is  a  claimant  to  the  FreJfl 

il      i      i  i_    i     _lr L Ir •  L  _:*! L-       u- 


great-grandfather  was  King , 
his  grandfather  Infante  JaimjH 
excluded  frodfl 

Photogra^B 

•  «  1^^>  •    «%>to  ^e  Mozanq^B 
•  »  ■,  ^*-*V     4j^  on  May  26,  2003. 
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WILD  CURVES 

Two  details  of  the 
'facade  of  Frank 

^!s  Walt  Disney 
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If  Frank  Gehry's  most  famous  building  is 
the  Guggenheim  Bilbao,  the  $274  million  Walt  Disney 
Concert  Hall,  opening  this  fall  as  home  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic,  may  be  his  greatest  achievement. 
Begun  before  the  museum,  the  project  collapsed  in 
1994.  after  running  afoul  of  bureaucrats,  contractors, 
and  bean  counters,  and  was  finally  rescued  by 
Disney's  daughter  Diane.  MATT  TYRNAUER 
learns  about  the  fight  of  Gehry's  career,  his  love- 
hate  relationship  with  technology,  and  the 
tension  between  the  architect's  radical,  populist 
vision  and  his  growing  global  eminence 


PHOTOGRAPHS     BY     T  OK(t>/,':  E  BERLE 


rank  Gehry  drives  his  black 
BMW  slowly  along  Grand  Avenue  in  down- 
town Los  Angeles.  The  street  is  torn  up  for 
the  construction  of  a  huge  stainless-steel- 
clad  building,  which  looks  from  this  side 
like  a  futuristic  sailing  ship.  Gehry  scrunch- 
es down  in  his  seat  so  that  he  can  see  the 
entire  eastern  facade  of  his  $274  million 
Walt  Disney  Concert  Hall,  which  is  set  to 
open  this  October  as  the  new  home  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Philharmonic.  It  will  be  one 
of  the  defining  monuments  of  the  74-year- 
old  architect's  career.  '"Wow!  Did  I  do 
that?  Holy  shit!  Did  I  do  that?'  Sometimes 
you  look  at  it  that  way,"  Gehry  says,  taking 
in  the  flowing  ribbons  of  steel  at  street  lev- 
el and  then  gazing  up  at  the  luffing  "main- 
sails" at  the  center  of  the  building— forms 
which  seem  to  defy  engineering,  and  which 
were  conceived  by  Gehry  as  squiggly  lines 
on  a  piece  of  paper  more  than  16  years 
ago.  "I  haven't  seen  this  side  of  it  lately," 
he  adds.  "When  they  take  all  the  cranes 
and  construction  shit  away,  it's  going  to 
look  nice." 

Gehry,  probably  the  most  famous  archi- 
tect in  the  world  right  now,  and  arguably 
the  most  important  and  influential,  is  a 
modest  figure  in  a  profession  known  for  its 
massive  egos.  He  habitually  dresses  down: 
white  oxford  shirt,  chinos,  loafers,  and  a 
beige  windbreaker.  Short,  with  a  shock  of 
white,  unruly  hair,  he  often  wears  a  be- 
mused grin,  and  his  face  is  soft  and  kind. 
Friends  and  associates  call  him  "Foggy,"  a 
play  on  his  initials,  F.O.G.  (the  O  is  for 
Owen).  In  conversation,  especially  when 
the  subject  is  his  own  work,  he  is  plainspo- 
ken  and  given  to  understatement.  When 
you  are  in  his  presence,  it  is  very  easy  to 
forget  that  he  has  become,  over  the  last 
decade,  nearly  as  well  known  as  Le  Cor- 
busier,  Ludwig  Mies  van  der  Robe,  and 
Frank  Lloyd  Wrig.  ol 

design  in  the  previous  cei  lilip 

Johnson,  at  97  the  doyen  oft 
world,  has  all  but  dubbi 
o  m  the  Sup  King,  proc 
im  Museum  Bilbao 


most  renowned  project  (completed  in 
1997),  "the  greatest  building  of  our  time." 

Such  heightened  praise  clearly  spooks 
Gehry,  for  a  number  of  reasons.  Ever  since 
the  tour  de  force  at  Bilbao  there  has  been 
the  lingering  question:  What  can  the  man 
who  exploded  the  modernist  box,  the  in- 
novator whose  astonishing  vision  reached 
beyond  the  technical  constraints  of  the  20th 
century,  do  for  an  encore?  Did  he  push  so 
far  with  the  undulating,  arching,  titanium- 
shingled  Guggenheim  Bilbao  that  he  can 
push  no  farther?  Does  he  need  to  push 
farther?  "I  feel  like  I  am  being  geniused  to 
death,"  Gehry  tells  me. 

On  the  flip  side,  armchair  critics— and 
some  professional  ones— frequently  voice 
the  opinion  that  Gehry 's  work  since  Bil- 
bao has  tended  to  look  the  same.  Since 
Disney  hall  was  designed  before  the  Gug- 
genheim, that  critique  is  not  especially  rel- 
evant in  this  case,  and  for  anyone  who  has 
seen  the  dozens  of  project  models  on  dis- 
play in  Gehry's  studio  near  the  Los  Ange- 
les airport— structures  which  will  not  be 
built  for  a  few  years— it  is  clear  that  he  con- 
tinues to  develop  his  unique  language  and 
to  push  technology. 

With  Bilbao,  Gehry  crossed  a  line.  The 
man  who  had  made  his  name  in  the  late 
1970s  in  Southern  California  with  what  he 
called  "cheapskate"  architecture— a  promis- 
cuous use  of  corrugated  metal  and  chain- 
link  fencing,  lots  of  exposed  wall  and  ceiling 
studs— suddenly  became  a  reluctant  insider. 
Bilbao  and  the  fame  it  brought  helped  him 
capture  major  commissions  from  big-money 
developers  and  highfalutin  individuals 
such  as  Microsoft  co-founder  Paul  Allen,  for 
whom  Gehry  designed  a  $240  million 
shrine  to  Jimi  Hendrix  and  rock  'n'  roll  in 
Seattle.  After  years  of  less  glamorous  work 
on  small-scale  and  avant-garde  projects— 
among  the  most  notable  of  them  his  own 
house,  a  collage  of  cheapskate  materials 
and  colliding  planes  wrapped  around  a 
1930s  Santa  Monica  bungalow— Gehry 
has  found  himself  in  the  potentially  suffo- 
cating embrace  of  the  Establishment.  One 
major  question  for  him  over  the  past 
several  years  has  been  how  to  manage  a 
dual  existence:  global  star  architect  and 
maverick  outsider. 

The  Guggenheim  Bilbao  may 
have  been  the  transforma- 
tional building  of  Gehry's 
career,  but  the  Walt  Disney 
Concert  Hall  is  probably  the 
most  meaningful.  Almost  un- 
homably,  it  is  the  first  huge  commis- 
Gehry's  to  be  built  in  Los  Angeles, 
he  has  lived  and  worked  in  since 
■  his  family  left  Toronto  and 


moved  to  a  poor  neighborhood  just  t' 
miles  from  the  site  of  the  concert  hall. 

The  completion  of  the  project  rep 
sents  a  particular  triumph  for  him  becau 
although  it  was  launched  with  a  $50  n 
lion  gift  in  1987  from  Lillian  B.  Disn 
Walt's  widow,  it  almost  didn't  get  bu 
At  one  point  in  the  stop-and-go  planni 
process,  Gehry  even  threatened  to  take 
name  off  the  building,  rather  than  see 
constructed  in  a  way  that  did  not  meet 
specifications. 

Owing  to  fund-raising  difficulties,  ct 
overruns,  and  bureaucratic  red  tape,  c< 
struction  of  the  complex— originally  set 
open  in  1993— was  repeatedly  delays 
Throughout  the  1990s,  the  stalled  venti 
was  seen  as  a  career  setback  for  Geh 
whose  design  for  the  hall  beat  out  prop 
als  by  Gottfried  Bohm,  Hans  Hollein,  a 
James  Sterling,  architects  who  then  h 
larger  world  reputations. 

In  the  painful  decade-long  struggle 
erect  what  will  likely  be  the  most  sign 
cant  public  building  in  the  city,  Gel- 
harnessed  the  forces  of  the  Los  Angeles 
tablishment,  effectively  using  his  po 
Bilbao  star  power  as  leverage  to  compl 
what  was  viewed  as  a  radical— some  s 
unbuildable— structure  on  his  terms, 
ney  hall  captures  the  tension  between 
two  Franks:  the  polished  international 
chitect  of  the  inside  (the  man  who  pau  I 
on  our  tour  of  the  complex  to  take  a  c* 
phone  call  from  the  mayor  of  Lisbon: 
client)  and  the  stubborn  idealist,  the  pus* 
of  limits  and  conventions,  determined^ 
have  absolute  control  of  his  creative  pi 
cess.  Disney  hall  is  a  rare  hybrid  for  a  mi 
umental  civic  project:  a  shrine  to  the  1 1 
Angeles  and  Hollywood  aristocracy  w. 
funded  it  and  to  Gehry's  unique  South 
California  brand  of  populist  iconoclasr 

"A  lot  of  gray  hairs  on  this  one,"  Ge 
tells  me  the  day  we  walk  around  the  net 
completed  building.  He  seems  like  an  ex 
ed  kid,  but  also  a  bit  weary.  Disney  hall 
been  by  far  the  most  difficult  project  of1 
career.  "Very  emotional.  Up  and  down 
lot  of  funny  people  involved,"  he  says. 

I  ask  if  there  was  a  point  when  he  g. 
up  on  it.  "Yeah,  I  gave  up,"  he  says  w 
fully.  "You  know,  it's  hard  to  imagine, 
when  it  all  fell  apart,  everybody  blan 
the  architect.  It  was  hard.  Because  it  i 
thought  to  have  been  too  difficult,  too 
pensive.  Well,  it  was  difficult.  And  we  ki 
how  to  build  it— they  didn't.  And  we  ti 
to  help,  but  we  were  treated  at  the  first 
round  like  the  little  woman:  'Sweetie,  v 
take  care  of  this.  We  know  better.'  / 
that's  what  failed." 

"They,"  he  says,  "are  a  big,  amorph 
group  of  lawyers  and  money  people  ; 
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architects,  construction  companies,  county 
officials,  city  officials."  They  are  the  ones 
who  took  the  color  out  of  Gehry's  hair. 

During  the  initial  attempt  to  raise  the 
building,  the  project  was  disastrously  mis- 
handled by  public  and  private  administra- 
tors; there  was  also  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  complex  design— almost  a  fear,  on  the 
part  of  the  contractors  and  project  archi- 
tects hired  to  execute  Gehry's  plan,  of  what 
it  would  take  to  construct  an  eccentric 
facade  and  interior  whose  twisting  and  rip- 
pling forms  seemed  to  mock  gravity.  (In 
the  original  plan,  the  outside  was  faced 
with  limestone,  which  Gehry  had  used  for 
his  1988  American  Center,  in  Paris.  It  was 
replaced  with  stainless  steel,  largely  because 
of  budget  constraints.)  Gehry *s  office,  at 
that  time  manned  by  65  people,  was  not 
equipped  to  service  such  a  massive  project 
and  could  not  produce  the  working  draw- 
ings, which  were  done  by  another  firm. 
(Since  then,  with  the  aid  of  a  French  aero- 
space computer  program  called  catia, 
Gehry  and  his  partners  have  mastered  the 
process  of  producing  the  drawings  for 
the  builders  of  their  designs.)  Cost  esti- 
mates soared,  and  the  $50  million  Dis- 
ney gift— thought  at  first  to  be  half  of  the 
amount  needed— turned  out  to  be  less  than 
a  fourth  of  it.  By  1994  the  whole  project 
had  collapsed. 

Flash-forward  to  1997  and  the  opening 
of  the  Guggenheim  Bilbao,  which  was 
hailed  by  many  as  the  building  of  the  cen- 
tury. There  was  a  great  sense  of  embarrass- 
ment about  that  in  Los  Angeles:  if  a  medium- 
size,  down-at-the-heels  Basque  city  could 
get  a  landmark  Frank  Gehry  building  done— 
and  meet  the  $100  million  budget— why 
couldn't  the  most  innovative  and  progressive 
city  in  the  United  States?  (It  was  also  not 
lost  on  the  media-savvy  city  fathers  that 
the  $1  billion  Getty  Center,  designed  by 
Richard  Meier  and  unveiled  in  1997,  was 
upstaged  in  the  press  by  the  much  less  costly 
Basque  commission.) 

Aside  from  Gehry,  no  one  felt  this  more 
strongly  than  the  mayor  at  that  time,  Rich- 
ard Riordan.  "Riordan's  how  it  started  back 
again,  because  he  and  1  play  hockey  togeth- 
er," Gehry  says.  "And  he  would  say  to  me, 
'I  gotta  build  that  hall,  Frank— it's  just  too 
important.'  And  I  said,  'Well,  I'll  help  you.' 
And  one  day  he  said,  'I've  got  an  idea.  I'm 
going  to  appoint  my  friend  Eli  Broad  to  run 
it.'  And  I  said,  'Dick,  don't  do  that  to  me!' 
He  said,  'No,  you'll  see-  it'll  work.'"  (Broad 
donated  $5  million  of  his  own  money  to  the 
Disney-hall  fund,  and  Riordan  donated  $5 
million.  Over  four  years.  Broad  raised  an- 
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versation.  "He's  a  difficult  guy,"  says  Gehry. 
"We've  had  our  differences— a  lot  of  differ- 
ences—and he  probably  thinks  I'm  a  diffi- 
cult guy." 

The  Gehry-Broad  relationship  goes  back 
to  the  mid-1980s,  when  Broad,  the  only  child 
of  Lithuanian  immigrants,  who  made  his 
fortune  in  the  tract-home-building  business 
and  today  is  the  chairman  of  the  $40  bil- 
lion investment  firm  SunAmerica,  hired 
Gehry  to  design  his  home  in  the  Brent- 
wood hills.  According  to  Broad,  Gehry 
dragged  out  the  design  process,  and  Broad 
eventually  dismissed  him  from  the  project 
and  brought  in  another  architect.  The  glass- 
and-steel  house,  which  Gehry  has  disowned, 
is  still  referred  to  by  Broad  as  his  "Frank 
Gehry  house  " 

With  Broad  in  charge  of  the  committee  to 
get  Disney  hall  built,  Gehry  feared  that  his 
old  nemesis  would  try  to  pull  a  similar  ma- 
neuver. His  fears  were  borne  out  when 
Broad  recommended,  in  order  to  cut  costs, 
that  Gehry  step  aside  and  allow  an  "exec- 
utive architect"  to  finish  his  plans.  For 
starters,  the  architects  hired  by  Broad  pro- 
posed covering  Disney  hall  in  stucco  instead 
of  limestone.  On  May  30,  1997.  Gehry  sub- 
mitted his  resignation  letter  to  Broad: 
"Some  people  have  said  that  75  percent  of 
my  building  is  better  than  none.  That's  the 
way  you  did  your  house,  and  you  are  satis- 
fied. Maybe  you  can  do  it  again.  My  obli- 
gation to  myself  and  to  the  Disney  family 
makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  agree  to  such 
a  process." 

Gehry  then  made  a  last-ditch  appeal  to 
Diane  Disney  Miller,  the  daughter  of  Walt 
Disney.  (Lillian  Disney  had  died  at  98  in 
1997.)  Negotiations  ensued.  At  first  Miller 
took  Broad's  side,  but  then  she  flipped  and 
came  out  for  Gehry.  In  1997,  she  saved  the 
day  by  directing  $14  million  of  Disney- 
family  funds  to  pay  for  Gehry's  office  to  do 
the  working  drawings.  "We  promised  Los 
Angeles  a  Frank  Gehry  building,  and  that's 
what  we  intend  to  deliver,"  Miller  told  The 
New  York  Times.  "I  would  feel  ashamed  and 
embarrassed  to  shortchange  the  city." 

iT^his  is  the  grand  staircase  that  the  di- 
X  vas  of  Los  Angeles  will  ascend  in 
their  finery.  But  most  people  will  just  go 
up  the  escalator,"  Gehry  says,  walking 
through  the  lobby  off  the  main  entrance 
to  the  concert  hall.  The  stairs  are  carpeted 
in  a  loud  red-and-green  floral  pattern,  de- 
signed by  Gehry  as  a  tribute  to  Lillian  Dis- 
ney, who  loved  gardens.  "I  promised  her 
a  garden  here,  and  that's  what  I  have  giv- 
en her.  In  the  concert  hall,  the  seats  are 
the  same  pattern,  and  I  put  a  garden  on 
the  roof,  where  there  will  be  a  fountain  we 
designed  for  her  memory  made  of  broken 
delftware,  which  she  collected,"  he  adds. 
The  stai  :ase  is  stark  and  handsome,  with 
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a  dramatic  curve;  it  is  made  of  simple  dr  » 
wall  painted  white. 

The  more  proletarian— and  more  central    :■ 
escalators  seem  to  be  of  greater  interest  t  w 
him.  "Let  me  show  you,  over  here,  how  tr  i 
escalators  lead  up  from  the  netherworld,  tr  i  a; 
parking  garage  underneath,  and  bring  yc 
right  up  into  the  lobby.  I  did  that  on  pu 
pose,  because  I  wanted  people  to  be  force 
into  the  lobby,  to  become  acquainted  wit 
the  concert  hall.  That  was  the  problem  wit.jbt 
the  Music  Center— you  could  never  get  froi  « 
your  car  into  the  theater." 

Disney  hall  is,  in  many  ways,  an  attemj  tr 
to  right  the  wrongs  of  the  Los  Angeles  Mi'^i 
sic  Center,  situated  directly  across  the  stree  b 
Until  now,  the  60s-era  complex  has  bee> 
the  foreboding  symbol  of  the  performin 
arts  for  the  movie  capital  of  the  world. 

"I  didn't  want  a  temple,"  Gehry  say 
pointing  toward  the  Dorothy  Chandkr. 
Pavilion,  which  looks  like  a  cross  betwee  m 
the  Parthenon  and  a  medical-office  buil<  B 
ing.  The  Chandler,  like  most  modern  coi>  a 
cert  halls  in  the  United  States,  was  built  ■<  w 
a  time  when  classical  modern— think  Liijii 
coin  Center— was  in  the  air.  '  ft 

tc 
4  Z^1  oncert  halls  in  the  U.S.  have  this  kino  a 
V_><  of  daunting  quality  about  them,"  say  K 
Esa-Pekka  Salonen,  music  director  cut 
the  L.A.  Philharmonic,  who  was  a  clos>!  zr 
adviser  to  Gehry.  "They  were  built  in  tht  U; 
late  60s  and  70s,  and  they  are  usually  o  b 
an  elevation,  raised  above  the  street,  ann  p; 
you  see  these  pillars.  That  is  exactly  whfii » 
this  building  is  not  about.  What  messagi  k 
should  a  concert  hall  send  out?  It  shoulii  a 
be  a  message  of  invitation,  openness,  rathe*  to 
than  this  shrine  of  high  arts,  where  yo>  :J 
go  to  worship.  This  place  is  going  to  bi  1 
open  at  street  level,  and  it  will  function  i  i  la 
such  a  way  that  people  can  just  hang  ou  i  s 
You  buy  the  ticket,  and  that's  it.  It's  just  l|  if 
normal  part  of  life."  ; 

On  Disney  hall's  east  side,  which  face  11 
the  Music  Center,  polite  homage  is  paid  1 1  il 
the  Dorothy  Chandler  Pavilion.  Gehry  ha  n 
aligned  one  of  the  high  curving  steel  wal1  « 
of  the  new  building  with  the  east  wall  c  ; 
the  Chandler,  arranging  it  so  that  the  thf>  It 
aters  engage  each  other  with  a  friendly  wav*  a 
across  First  Street.  With  the  Grand  Avenu  in 
side  of  the  building,  the  facade  most  pec  i 
pie  will  either  walk  or  drive  by,  Gehry  an  » 
tempts  to  reach  out  to  passersby  and  cor  ji 
certgoers  with  a  lobby  that  opens  onto  th  j 
street,  thanks  to  five  glass-paneled  garag  ; 
doors,  which,  when  retracted,  reveal  the  bo  I 
office,  a  cafe,  and  a  gift  shop. 

Gehry  buildings  grab  you  with  thei  . 
unique,  chaotic  vocabulary;  they  pull  yo  :. 
in  with  a  kind  of  airy,  casual  charm.  Th  , 
materials  he  chooses  are  usually  simple  an 
inexpensive— Bilbao's  titanium  being  an  e?  i 
ception.  "Alvar  Aalto  was  my  hero  in  arch 
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ture  over  the  years,"  Gehry  tells  me.  "His 
s  an  architecture  that  was  accessible  to 
)ple.  And  it  wasn't  pontifical.  It  was  about 
nanist  ideas,  and  in  a  way  we  come  from 
lilar  traditions.  I  know  that  most  halls  are 
ng  exotic  cherry  or  African  zebrawood 
I  interiors,  but  I  went  with  Douglas  fir,  a 
ipulist  wood." 

The  amount  of  white-painted  Sheetrock 
Ithe  public  areas  of  Disney  hall  is  also  re- 
shing.  A  few  lobby  walls  are  made  of 
mglas  fir  (so  is  most  of  the  concert-hall 
erior),  but  the  unpaneled  walls  of  the 
■ers,  which  curve,  bend,  and  bow,  have  an 
rinsic  elegance,  like  white  stucco  build- 
;s  in  a  Greek  fishing  village. 

^  ehry  regrets  that  he  was  unable  to  cre- 
T  ate  a  more  sensational  "gateway"  space 
•  the  concert  hall,  similar  to  the  bravura 
•ium  just  inside  the  entrance  at  Bilbao, 
lich  soars  164  feet. 

He  had  to  work  with  a  narrow  perimeter 
;a  skirting  the  five-story  "shoebox"  of  the 
ncert  hall.  This  perimeter  is  filled  with  a 
m  of  massive  steel  piers  made  of  I  beams. 
Ve  had  a  problem  with  what  to  do  with 
;  columns  in  a  space  like  this,  so  I  made 
;m  into  trees,"  Gehry  says.  The  stylized 
:es  form  an  effective  design  theme  for 
;  lobby  (one  that  Gehry  used  in  several 
svious  buildings,  most  famously  his  Chiat 
ly  headquarters  in  Venice,  California, 
lere  exterior  roof  supports  look  like  hefty 
uared-off  branches).  There  are  seven 
es  in  the  Disney-hall  lobby,  paneled  in 
Duglas  fir.  About  20  feet  up  the  tree 
inks  are  what  look  like  stubby  sawed-off 
'Ughs,  in  which  air-conditioning  vents 
d  lights  are  hidden. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  from  looking  at  the 
;erior  how  much  natural  light  Gehry  man- 
es to  get  into  the  hall.  Between  the  waving 
rfaces  of  the  facade  are  large  windows 
d  skylights,  some  hidden,  some  jutting 
t  like  giant  crystals.  Gehry  also  built 
ilkways  along  the  building's  parapets.  As 
conceived  it,  concertgoers  will  be  able  to 
inder  around  the  elevations,  experiencing 
i  arching  steel  forms  up  close.  Touring 
;  exterior— climbing  the  building,  as  it 
:re— with  its  curving  blind  alleys  and 
noramic  views  of  downtown  Los  Angeles, 
among  the  most  dramatic  encounters 
yone  is  likely  to  have  with  a  modern 
>rk  of  architecture.  If  Alfred  Hitchcock 
:re  still  alive,  he  would  use  the  place  as 
I  setting  for  a  final-reel  chase. 
When  the  building  is  filled,  Gehry  hopes, 
ople  will  "hang  out  over  the  balconies" 
d  look  at  one  another.  "I  was  trying  to 
ake  a  foyer  where  everybody  would  see 
ch  other— a  voyeur's  paradise,"  he  says.  "I 
ink  those  voyeuristic  tendencies  we  all 
ve  come  into  play  in  a  nice  way— watching 
her  people  watching." 


The  exterior  of  Disney  hall  is  dramatic, 
but  the  concert-hall  interior  almost  out- 
does it.  "I  think  of  it  as  a  magical  barge  that 
you  step  into  to  listen  to  music,"  says  Gehry, 
who  has  used  nautical  imagery  before.  One 
gallery  at  Bilbao  is  called  "the  boat  gallery," 
"but  it's  really  a  fish,  not  a  boat,"  says  Geh- 
ry, who  has  long  been  obsessed  with  the 
form  of  fish,  specifically  carp.  He  has  made 
fish  sculptures  and  lamps,  and  the  metal 
shingles  on  many  of  his  buildings  look  like 
fish  scales. 

There  is  no  ambiguity  about  the  curva- 
ceous wooden  interior  of  the  Disney-hall 
auditorium.  It  evokes  a  Viking  ship  or  a 
Roman  vessel  which  might  have  sailed  out 
of  a  Fellini  dream  sequence.  There  is  a 
sense  of  flotation  when  you  are  in  Gehry's 
music  barge— as  if  the  wooden  forms  which 
compose  the  bulk  of  the  hall  were  some- 
how suspended  within  the  large  shell  of 
the  concert  hall's  concrete  box.  Gehry  says 
the  swagging  sail  shapes  in  the  hall,  espe- 
cially the  ceiling,  inspired  him  to  make  the 
outside  of  the  building  curvy  as  well.  The 
spectacular  pipe  organ,  at  center  stage,  has 
a  jumble  of  giant  wooden  and  metal  sticks 
protruding  from  it  which  Gehry  refers  to 
as  "the  French  fries."  On  either  side  of  the 
pipe  organ  there  is  seating,  which  places 
a  few  hundred  members  of  the  audience 
behind  the  orchestra.  This  is  another  varia- 
tion on  the  voyeuristic  theme— you  can 
watch  the  oboe  player  and  the  person  seat- 
ed in  D36. 

The  rounded  shapes  of  the  hall,  it  so 
happens,  worked  well  acoustically,  meeting 
with  the  approval  of  Yasuhisa  Toyota,  the 
acoustician  with  whom  Gehry  also  collabo- 
rated on  the  performing-arts  center  at  Bard 
College,  which  opened  this  past  summer. 
Gehry  followed  Toyota's  suggestions  and 
carefully  "tweaked  his  forms,"  he  says,  to 
perfect  the  sound  in  the  hall. 

The  design  process  he  and  his  partners 
use  is  based  largely  on  intuition,  and  lends 
itself  to  playful  experimentation.  Usually 
Gehry  starts  by  making  a  number  of  quick 
sketches.  After  a  concept  takes  hold,  he  pro- 
duces the  first  of  many  models.  The  early 
models  are  very  primitive— paper,  push- 
pins, and  glue  seeping  out  from  seams.  "I'll 
move  a  wall  on  a  model,  look  at  it  for 
two  weeks,  then  move  it  again.  And  I  wor- 
ry about  things.  I'm  like  a  mother  hen,"  he 
has  said. 

When  he  designed  the  interior  of  Disney 
hall,  his  office  was  not  yet  using  the  com- 
puter to  help  realize  his  desire  to  put  move- 
ment and  flow  into  his  work.  Fifteen  years 
ago,  when  the  buildings  began  to  push  tech- 
nical limits,  Gehry,  with  the  assistance  of 
Jim  Glymph,  a  partner  in  the  firm,  incor- 
porated the  computer  into  the  process.  The 
first  project  for  which  catia  was  used  was 
a  giant  fish  sculpture  at  the  Hotel  Artes  in 


Barcelona,  completed  in  1992.  Gehry  re- 
fuses to  use  the  computer  himself.  "I  can't 
stand  to  look  at  it  for  more  than  four  min- 
utes," he  has  said. 

He  works  almost  exclusively  in  physical 
models  of  wood,  paper,  and  cloth.  Once  a 
working  model  is  produced,  a  penlike  de- 
vice attached  to  catia  scans  the  surface. 
The  program  can  help  turn  any  unconven- 
tional shape  or  volume  into  working  draw- 
ings. It  also  talks  to  other  computers— for 
example,  at  steel  mills  and  stone  quarries— 
and  gives  them  exact  dimensions. 

"The  only  thing  that  holds  back  or  re- 
stricts shape  is  technology  and  money— be- 
cause it  costs,"  Gehry  says.  "In  our  culture, 
technology  has  evolved  so  that  it's  cheaper 
to  build  a  rectangular  building.  But  if  you 
figure  out  a  way  to  make  technology  work 
for  you,  you  can  explore  curved  shapes 
and  make  them  possible  at  competitive 
costs.  But,"  he  adds,  "the  computer  is  a 
tool,  not  a  partner,  an  instrument  for  catch- 
ing the  curve,  not  for  inventing  it." 

The  process  Gehry  has  developed  keeps 
him  exceptionally  close  to  the  creative 
aspect  of  his  architecture.  Unlike  many  ma- 
jor architects  with  busy  offices,  he  is  not 
cut  off  from  the  act  of  designing.  Through- 
out his  career  he  has  struggled  to  define 
himself  as  an  artist-architect,  and  this  has 
required  a  certain  amount  of  sacrifice.  Af- 
ter he  got  a  degree  from  the  University  of 
Southern  California  in  1954,  he  decided,  he 
says,  "I  didn't  want  to  end  up  building  houses 
for  rich  people."  Instead  he  studied  city 
planning  at  Harvard,  but  dropped  out.  In 
the  1980s  he  cut  back  his  work  for  develop- 
ers and  downsized  his  office,  taking  a  fi- 
nancial hit.  Again,  the  tension  between  the 
two  Franks  came  into  play:  to  compensate 
for  the  drop  in  income,  he  ended  up  de- 
signing a  lot  of  houses  for  rich  people. 

The  fight  between  the  two  Franks  will 
no  doubt  go  unresolved  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  most  likely  because  the  tension  cre- 
ated by  this  internal  power  struggle  fuels 
his  creativity.  As  Ada  Louise  Huxtable  wrote 
in  her  citation  for  Gehry's  1989  Pritzker 
Prize,  "If  there  are  many  facets  to  Gehry's 
work,  there  are  also  several  Gehrys.  There 
is  the  media  Gehry  as  defined  and  promot- 
ed by  the  press. . . .  The  image  is  part  of 
the  media-chic  of  Venice  and  the  seductive 
charms  of  Santa  Monica.  .  .  .  And  then 
there  is  the  real  Frank  Gehry,  who  i?  all 
and  none  of  this:  an  admirer  of  the  quirky, 
the  accidental  and  the  absurd.  There  is  a 
closet  elitist,  if  elitism  is  equated  with  a 
fierce  admiration  for  the  great  works  of 
art,  architecture  and  urbanism.  Above  all, 
he  is  an  obsessive  perfectionist  engaged  in 
a  ceaseless  and  demanding  investigation  of 
ways  to  unite  expressive  form  and  utilitari- 
an function."  □ 
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CREDITS 


FASHION 

Cover:  Prince  William  of 
Wales  photographed  by  Mario 
Testino  in  London  on  June  2, 
2003  Styled  by  Patrick 
Kmmonth.  Page  32:  Crown 
Princess  Mette-Marit's  gown 
by  Tatters  Limited,  from  Tatters 
Limited,  London;  Sarajane 
Hoare  for  Vernon  Jolly.  Page 
43:  See  credits  for  page  403-  Page  116:  Ron  Beinner 
styled  by  Alia  Ahmed-Yahia.  Page  128:  Abby  Field  and 
Alex  Martmelli  styled  by  Alia  Ahmed-Yahia.  Page  188: 
Top,  styled  by  Alayne  Patrick  for  T.H.E.  Agency  Page  216: 
Top,  styled  by  Mona  Whetzel.  Page  254:  Queen 
Rania's  gown  by  Alberta  Ferretti;  Kim  Meehan  for 
Walter  Schupfer  Management.  Page  256:  Queen 
Rania's  pants  by  Joseph,  from  Joseph  boutiques 
nationwide,  or  call  212-343-7071;  top  by  Tom  Ford  for 
Yves  Saint  Laurent  Rive  Gauche,  from  selected  Yves 
Saint  Laurent  Rive  Gauche  boutiques  Page  260:  Tiara 
by  Boucheron;  for  gown  by  Gaultier  Paris,  call  33-1-42- 
97-48-12.  Page  262:  Shirt  by  Ralph  Lauren;  for  pants 
by  Michael  Kors,  call  212-452-4685  Page  269:  T-shirt 
by  Ralph  Lauren  Blue  Label,  from  selected  Ralph 
Lauren  stores;  |eans  by  7  for  All  Mankind,  from  Barneys 
New  York,  NYC.  and  Beverly  Hills.  Page  274:  Madeleine 
Ekegren  for  Link  Details,  Stockholm.  Page  373:  Romola 
Garai's  Chloe  dress  available  at  Chloe  boutiques, 
NYC;  Shellys  shoes  from  shellys.co.uk  Page  382:  Joe 
Scarborough  styled  by  Jane  Herships;  pcket  by  Hickey 
Freeman,  from  the  Hickey  Freeman  store,  NYC;  shorts 
by  Old  Navy,  from  Old  Navy  stores  nationwide,  shirt  by 
Brooks  Brothers,  from  Brooks  Brothers,  NYC;  tie  by 
Ermenegildo  Zegna,  from 
Ermenegildo  Zegna  boutiques 
nationwide;  flip-flops  by 
J.  Crew,  available  at  J.  Crew 
stores  nationwide  Page  403: 
Crown  Princess  Maxima's 
gown  by  Valentino,  from 
selected  Valentino  boutiques; 
Kim  Meehan  for  Walter 
Schupfer  Management.  Pages  406—7:  Kim  Meehan 
for  Walter  Schupfer  Management,  Page  408:  See 
credits  for  page  32.  Page  409:  Crown  Princess  Mette- 
Marit's  gown  by  Valentino,  from  selected  Valentino 
boutiques;  Sarajane  Hoare  for  Vernon  Jolly.  Paget 
410—11:  Crown  Princess  Mathilde's  clothing  by  Natan, 
from  Natan  boutiques,  Brussels  and  Paris;  Kim  Meehan  for 
Walter  Schupfer  Management  Pages  424-25:  Crown 
Princess  Miriam's  clothing  by  Chanel,  from  Chanel 
boutiques  worldwide.  Madeleine  Ekegren  for  Link  Details, 
Stockholm,  Pages  430-31:  Sarajane  Hoare  for  Vernon 
Jolly.  Pages  434-35:  Madeleine  Ekegren  for  Link 
^■^1    II  (L  I    Details,  Stockholm,  Pages 

448-49:  Kim  Meehan  for 
Walter  Schupfer  Management. 
Page  450:  Princess 
Mafalda's  gown  by  Giorgio 
Armani,  available  from 
selected  Giorgio  Armani 
boutiques.  Page  451:  Sara|ane 
Hoare  for  Vernon  Jolly  Page 
452:  Princess  Alexandra's  gown  by  Dior  by  John 
Galliano,  from  selected  Dior  boutiques  Page  454: 
Princess  Rosario's  shirt  by  Prada,  from  Prada  stores 
worldwide;  jeans  by  7  for  All  Mankind,  from  Barneys 
New  York,  NYC  and  Beverly  Hills.  Prince  Kyril's  shirt  by 
Charvet,  available  at  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  NYC;  |eans  by 
G-Star,  available  at  Ron  Herman,  LA.  Sarajane  Hoare 
for  Vernon  Jolly  Page  455:  Princess  Olga's  bikini  by 
Eres,  from  Eres  boutiques,  Paris  and  NYC  Page  457: 
Princess  Bianca's  coat,  top,  bag,  and  gloves  by  Prada, 
from  selected  Prada  stores,  or  call  888-977-1900.  Page 
474:  D:  me  Von  Furstenberg's  dress  by  Diane  Von 
Furstenberg,  from  Diane  Von  i  ib  >rg  The  Shop, 

NYC. 


BEAUTY  AND  GROOMING 

Cover:  Prince  William  of  Wales's  hair  by  Alain  Pichon 
for  Untitled.  Page  32:  Prince  Haakon's  hair  styled 
with  Infusium  23  Extra  Firm  Shaping  Gel.  On  his  face, 
Shu  Uemura  Deep  Sea  Water  and  Principe  21 
Bioenergizing  Complex;  on  his  lips,  Principe  Lip  Serum. 
Princess  Mette-Marit's  hair  styled  with  Infusium  23 
Shape  &  Hold  Aerosol  Hairspray.  Her  makeup  products 
by  Chanel.  On  her  face,  Vitalumiere  Satin  Smoothing 
Fluid  Makeup  in  Nude  and  Natural  Finish  Loose  Powder 
in  Translucent  I;  on  her  eyes,  Liquid  Eye  Lines  in  Onyx 
and  Extracils  Super  Lengthening  Mascara  in  Noir;  on 
her  cheeks,  Joues  Contraste  Powder  Blush  in  Blush;  on 
her  lips,  Hydrasoleil  Sheer  Lipstick  in  Soleil  Volage.  Marc 
Lopez  and  Wendy  Rowe  for  Blunt,  Paris.  Lorraine  Griffin 
for  Untitled,  London  Page  43:  On  Princess  Maxima's 
face,  Nars  Foundation  in  Figi  and  Club  Monaco 
Cosmetics  Loose  Powder  Enhancer.  On  her  eyes,  Club 
Monaco  Cosmetics  Eyeshadows  in  Espresso  and  Shell; 
on  her  cheeks,  Blush  in  Innocent;  on  her  lips,  Lipstick  in 
Fizz.  Alain  Pichon  for  Untitled,  London;  Denise  Markey 
for  Art  &  Commerce.  Page  116:  Ron  Beinner's 
grooming  by  Rheanne  White  for  See  Management. 
Page  128:  Abby  Field's  and  Alex  Martinelli's  makeup 
by  Nei  Cruz;  hair  by  Ty  Holbrook  for  the  Wall  Group. 
Page  182:  Kenneth  Cole's  grooming  by  Claudia 
Andreatta  for  DMA-Deborah  Martin  Agency;  Robert 
Heilbrun's  grooming  by  Assumpta  Clohessy  for  Susan 
Price,  Inc.  Page  184:  Lois  and  Richard  Rosenthal's 
hair,  makeup,  and  grooming  by  Deborah  Altizio  for  Art 
Mix  (the  Agency).  Page  188:  Top,  the  cast's  hair  and 
grooming  by  Matthew  Monzon  for  Sarah  Laird;  makeup 
and  grooming  by  Lorraine  Leckie  for  Utopia.  Page 
216:  The  Distillers'  hair,  makeup,  and  grooming  by 
Cydne  Schulte  Mark  Ronson's  grooming  by  Helene 
Macaulay  for  artistsbytimothypnano.com.  Page  218: 
Top:  Pamela  Skaist-Levy's  and  Gela  Nash-Taylor's 
hair  by  Tern  Apanasewicz  for  cloutieragency.com,  using 
Sebastian  Shaper  Plus.  Nash-Taylor's  hair  also  styled 
with  Rusk  Radical  Creme.  All  makeup  products  by 
Chanel.  Makeup  by  Sharon  Gault  for  Chanel/Magnet. 
Center  and  bottom:  for  product  availability,  see  end 
of  section.  Page  254:  Queen  Rania's  hair  styled  with 
Matrix  Biolage  Glaze  and 
Finishing  Spritz;  Stephane  Lucien  ' 
for  Jean  Louis  David.  Makeup 
products  by  Estee  Lauder.  On 
her  face,  So  Ingenious  Mufti - 
dimension  Liquid  Makeup  S.P.F. 
8  Foundation  in  Fresco  and  So 
Ingenious  Multi-dimension 
Loose  Powder  in  Medium;  on 
her  eyes,  Artist's  Eye  Pencil  in  Soft  Smudge  Black  and 
Brown  and  Pure  Color  Eye  Shadow  in  Mocha  Cup  and 
Camouflage  with  Illusionist  Maximum  Curling  Mascara 
in  Black;  on  her  cheeks,  Minute  Blush  Creme  Stick  for 
Cheeks  in  Minute  Rose;  on  her  lips,  Pure  Color  Gloss  in 
Rhubarb.  Mary  Greenwell  for  Premiere,  London.  Page 
258:  Makeup  products  by  Estee  Lauder.  On  Queen 
Rania's  eyes,  Color  Intensity  Duos  Microfine  Powder 
Eyeshadow  in  Truffle;  on  her  cheeks,  Bronze  Goddess 
Soft  Matte  Bronzer;  on  her  lips,  Pure  Color  Crystal  Gloss 
in  Ginger  Fizz.  Mary  Greenwell  for  Premiere,  London. 
Page  260:  See  credits  for  page  254  Page  262:  See 
credits  for  page  258.  Page  264:  See  credits  for  page 
254  Page  272:  See  credits  for  page  254  Page  310: 
Madeleine  Albright's  hair  and  makeup  by  Lori 
Celedonia-Pressman  for  THE.  Agency.  Page  373: 
Romola  Garai's  hair  styled  with  Tigi  Bed  Head  Girl 
Toys.  Makeup  by  Shiseido.  On  her  face,  Shiseido's  Fluid 
Foundation  in  Natural  Fair  Ivory;  on  her  eyes,  Volume 
Mascara  in  Black;  on  her  cheeks,  Blush  Duo  in  Pink;  on 
her  lips,  Lipstick  in  Real  Red.  Ayo  and  Julie  Jacobs  for 
Streeters,  London  Page  382:  Joe  Scarborough's 
hair  styled  with  Avedo  Hair  Stick.  On  his  face,  Clarins 
Moisture  Balm  and  Bobbi  Brown  Face  Powder  in  No.  6 
Warm  Natural;  on  his  lips,  Aveda  Lip  Replenishment. 
Grooming  by  Lisa-Raquel  for  See  Management. 
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Pages  402-3:  See  credits  for  page  43.  Pages 

404—5:  Johan  Hellstrom  for  Bjorn  Axen,  Stockholm 
Sara  Flygare  for  Link  Agency,  Stockholm.  Pages 
406—7:  Prince  Frederik's  hair  styled  with  Paul 
Mitchell  Super  Clean  Sculpting  Gel  and  Bumble  an 
Bumble  Sumo  Tech.  On  his  face,  Clinique  Eye 
Treatment  Formula,  Kathleen  Lewis  Good  Plain  Cre^  I    : 
MAC  Cosmetics  Pressed  Powder  in  NC20;  on  his  lip: 
Kiehl's  Baby  Lip  Balm.  Regina 
Harris  for  L'Atelier.  Pages 
408— 9:  See  credits  for  page    |       .. 
32  Pages  410-11:  Fred  for 
Maison  Roger,  Brussels; 
Bouzouk  for  Lancome.  Pages 
424—25:  Prince  Kardam's 
and  Princess  Miriam's  hair 
styled  with  L'Oreal  Studio  Line 
Springing  Curls  Mousse.  All  makeup  products  and 
moisturizers  by  Laura  Mercier.  On  his  face,  Oil-Free 
Moisturizer;  on  his  lips,  Lip  Silk.  On  her  face,  Oil -Free 
Foundation  in  Sunny  Beige,  Secret  Concealer  in  No.  i 
and  Translucent  Powder;  on  her  eyes,  Eyeshadows  in 
Butter  Cream,  Coffee  Ground,  and  Caramel,  Mascc 
in  Black,  and  Long -Wear  Eye  Pencil  in  Black  Extreme; 
her  cheeks,  Bronzing  Powder  and  Blush  in  Nectar;  on 
lips,  Lip  Liner  in  Hazelnut  Brown  and  Lip  Stick  in  Cora 
Elisabeth  Lovgren  for  Link  Details,  Stockholm.  Wenche 
Hughes  for  Mikas, 
Stockholm.  Pages 
430-31:  Prince 
Pavlos's  hair  styled 
&■  j     |    with  Bumble  and 

Bumble  Grooming 
Creme.  On  his  fac* 
Creme  de  la  Mer  Face  Moisturizer  and  Creme  de  l< 
Mer  Powder  No.  2  Princess  Marie-Chantal's  hair 
styled  with  Bumble  and  Bumble  Straight.  On  her  face, 
Creme  de  la  Mer  Face  Moisturizer,  Creme  de  la  Mei 
Powder  No.  2,  and  Estee  Lauder  Maximum  Coverag 
Foundation  in  No.  7;  on  her  eyes,  MAC  Eye  Creams 
Duck  and  Root,  Elizabeth  Arden  Powder  Pencil  in 
Espresso,  and  Volumizing  Mascara  in  Black;  on  her 
cheeks,  Cargo  Blush  in  Fresno;  on  her  lips,  Cargo  Lip 
Gloss  in  Soho.  Alain  Pichon  and  Charlotte  Tillbury  for 
Untitled,  London.  Pages  434—35:  Prince  Radu's  ar 
Princess  Margarita's  hair  styled  with  L'Oreal  Studio 
Line  Mighty  Mist  Hairspray.  On  her  face,  MAC  Face 
and  Body  Foundation  in  Nl;  on  her  eyes,  MAC  Liquid 
Liner  in  Boot  Black  and  Pro  Lash  Mascara  in  Coal 
Black;  on  her  cheeks,  Stila  Blush  Duo  in  Oolong 
Jasmine;  on  her  lips,  MAC  Upliner  in  Spice.  Prince 
Radu's  face  moisturized  with  Kiehl's  Ultra  Facial 
Moisturizer  S.P.F.  15;  on  his  lips,  Kiehl's  Lip  Balm  No.  I 
Elisabeth  Lovgren  for  Link  Details,  Stockholm.  Sofia 
Lewandrowski  for  Mikas,  Stockholm.  Pages  444— 45s 
Prince  Carl  Philip's  hair  styled  with  L'Oreal's  Studio 
Line  Anti-sticky  Invisi-Gel.  Princess  Madeleine's  hair 
styled  with  L'Oreal  Studio  Line  Anti-frizz  Gel.  All 
moisturizer  and  makeup  products  by  Laura  Mercier.  ( 
his  face,  Oil -Free  Moisturizer;  on  his  lips,  Lip  Silk.  On  F 
face,  Tinted  Moisturizer  in  Almond,  Secret  Concealer  ii 
No.  3,  and  Translucent  Powder;  on  her  eyes,  Eyeshado* 
in  Toasted  Almond  Truffle  and  Antique  Gold,  Mascara 
Black,  and  Long-Wear  Eye  Pencil  in  Black  Granite;  on 
her  cheeks,  Blush  in  Nectar;  on  her  lips,  Lip  Liner  in 
Terracotta  and  Lip  Gloss  in  Melon  Glace.  Rick  Ljung  fc 
Bjorn  Axen,  Stockholm.  Wenche  Hughes  for  Mikas, 
Stockholm.  Page  446:  Alain  Pichon  for  Untitled, 
London  Page  447:  Prince  Joachim's  hair  styled  witl 
Body  Shop  Coconut  Hair  Shine.  On  his  face  and  lips, 
Jurlique  Day  Care  Face  Cream  and  Lip  Balm. 
Princess  Alexandra  of  Denmark's  hair  styled  with 
L'Oreal  Studio  Line  Mighty  Mist  Hairspray.  On  her  fac 
Dior's  Diorskin  in  NR400;  on  her  eyes,  Lancome 
Flextencils  Full  Curving  Mascara  in  Black  and  Crayon 
Khol  Eyeliner  in  Ebony;  on  her  eyes  and  cheeks,  Nars 
the  Multiple  in  Copacabana;  on  her  lips,  MAC  Gloss 
Pretty  Baby.  S0ren  Hedegaard  for  Unique  Look, 
Copenhagen.  Pages  448-49:  Knstina  Kullenberg  fc 
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likas,  Stockholm.  Page  450:  Princess  Mafalda's  hair 
/led  with  Wella  Liquid  Hair  Finishing  Mist  Her  face 
.oisturized  with  Biotherm  Aquasource  Oligo  Thermal 
loisturizing  Gel  with  Biotherm  Aquasource  Teinte  S.P.F. 
;  on  her  lips,  MAC  Matte  Lipstick  in  Rocker  and  Lip 
'lass  in  Clear.  Manuele  Bragagni  and  Nina  Valentmi  for 
IMA  Salon,  Rome.  Page  451:  Prince  Nikolaos's  hair 
yled  with  MOP  Glisten  Weightless  Spray  Shine.  Alain 
chon  for  Untitled,  London.  Wendy  Rowe  for  Blunt,  Paris. 
ages  452—53:  Princess  Alexandra  of  Greece's  hair 
y  Howard  Fugler  for  THE.  Agency,  using  Fudge  Hair 
jtty,  and  Terax  Hair  Care  Life  Drops.  Makeup  by 
onia  Kashuk  for  the  Wall  Group,  using  Sonia  Kashuk 
^osmetics  for  Target;  on  her  face,  Cream  Foundation 
quid  in  Neutral;  on  her  eyes,  Eyeshadow  in  Brown 
Contour  with  Mascara  in  Black.  Page  454:  Prince 
lyril's  hair  styled  with  Crew  Liquid  Line  Groom.  On  his 
ice,  Shu  Uemura  Colorless  Face  Powder;  on  his  lips, 
rincipe  Up  Serum.  Princess 
osaria's  hair  styled  with  MOP 
joaming  Gel  and  Weightless 
pray  Shine.  On  her  face,  Shu 
Jemura  Nobara  Cream 
oundation  in  Beige  48  and 
Colorless  Face  Powder;  on  her 
>yes,  Yves  Saint  Laurent 
Dmbre  Solo  Smoothing  Long 
.asting  Eye  Shadows  in  No.  10  Shimmering  Brown  and 
■Jo.  II  Iridescent  Emerald  and  Long  Lasting  Eye  Pencil 
^o.  I  Intense  Black  with  Intense  Lengthening  Mascara  in 
Slack  No.  I;  on  her  cheeks,  Yves  Saint  Laurent  Blush 
/ariation  in  No.  12  Pink  Infusion;  on  her  lips,  Lip  Rouge  in 
■Jude  Alain  Pichon  for  Untitled,  London.  Wendy  Rowe 
or  Blunt,  Paris.  Page  455:  Princess  Olga's  makeup 
xoducts  by  Lancome.  On  her  face,  Photogenic  Sheer 
Loose  Powder  in  Buff;  on  her 
eyebrows,  Powder  Pencil  for  the 
Brows  in  Sable;  on  her  eyes, 
Maquinche  Creme  Powder  Eye 
Colour  Duo  Personalized 
Selection  in  Haute  Cocoa  and 
Misty  Mink,  with  Magnifials  Full 
Lash  Precision  Mascara  in 
Black  Noir;  on  her  lips,  Rouge 
Mtraction  Long  Lasting  Impact  Lipcolour  in  Vibration. 
'ages  458—59:  Louis-Alphonse,  Duke  of  Anjou's 
loir  styled  with  Tigi  Bed  Head  Manipulator  Modeling 
^ream  and  Spray  Shine.  All  face-grooming  products  by 
Estee  Lauder.  On  his  face,  100%  Time  Release 
Moisture  Creme,  Advanced  Night  Repair  Serum,  and 
.ucidity  Translucent  Loose  Powder.  Teresa  Alamillo  for 
ilanchon,  Madrid.  Page  474:  Diane  Von 
:urstenberg's  hair  styled  by  Kevin  Ryan  for  Art  & 
Commerce.  Makeup  by  Saloi  Jeddi  for  De  Facto  using 
he  DVF  Glamour  Compact  in  Stop  Traffic  Reds.  On  her 
ace,  Translucent  Powder  in  Nude;  on  her  eyes, 
zyeshadows  in  Sang  Royal  and  Silver  Sparrow;  on  her 
:heeks,  Cheek  Powder  in  Volcano;  on  her  lips,  Lip  Color 
n  Eternal  Tint. 

A/here  to  find  hair  and  makeup  products: 
Jobbi  Brown,  Cargo,  Clarins,  Chanel,  Clinique, 
Jior,  Estee  Lauder,  Kiehl's,  Lancome,  La  Mer,  Nars, 
ihu  Uemura,  Stila,  Yves  Saint  Laurent,  Barneys  New 
fork,  Neiman  Marcus,  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  Bloomingdale's, 
jnd  other  major  department  stores  worldwide,  or  go 
o  sephora.com.  Benefit,  Biotherm,  Diane  Von 
:urstenberg,  Laura  Mercier,  Henri  Bendel,  NYC., 


Saks  Fifth  Avenue  and  Nordstrom  stores  nationwide. 
Crew,  Fudge,  Infusium,  L'Oreal,  Paul  Mitchell, 
Revlon,  Rusk,  Sebastian,  Tigi  Bed  Head,  Terax, 

selected  specialty  stores  and  drugstores  nationwide,  or 
go  to  drugstores.com.  Aveda,  Aveda  stores  nationwide; 
Body  Shop,  Body  Shop  stores  worldwide;  Bumble  and 
Bumble,  bumbleandbumble.com;  Club  Monaco,  Club 
Monaco  stores  nationwide;  Elizabeth  Arden,  Arden  Red 
Door  salons  nationwide;  Jurlique,  from  Jurlique  stores 
worldwide,  or  go  to  jurlique.com;  Kathleen  Lewis, 
kathleenlewis.com;  MAC,  MAC  Cosmetic  stores 
worldwide;  MOP,  popehair.com  or  gerard.co.uk; 
Penhaligon's,  Penhaligon's  stores,  NYC;  Rescue,  Rescue 
Beauty  Lounge,  NYC,  or  go  to  rescuebeauty.com; 
Shiseido,  shiseido.com;  Sonia  Kashuk,  Target  nationwide; 
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PLANETARIUM 


Michael  Lutin  reveals  that  miracles  happen-even  to  Virgos 


Queen  Noor  VIRGO      AUG.     23 -SEPT.     22 

If  you  haven't  been  driven  totally  batty  yet  by  the  infuriating  an- 
tics of  lovers  and  business  partners,  you  deserve  a  medal  for  brav- 
ery in  combat.  Because  of  the  retrograde  of  Mars  over  Uranus, 
which  could  cause  the  most  tranquil  nun  in  the  convent  to  foam  at  the 
mouth  with  rage,  the  very  people  you'd  most  want  to  control  simply  won't 
knuckle  under.  God  does  reward  the  pure  of  heart,  however,  as  you  will 
see  this  month  when  magic  comes  rushing  into  the  lives  of  many  frazzled, 
battle-worn  Virgos.  Please  stay  awake  so  you  don't  miss  it. 


LIBRA      SEPT.     23-OCT.     23  Chevy  Chase 

With  the  ruler  of  your  7th  house  still  in  retrograde  over  the  ruler 
of  your  solar  5th,  old  issues  of  spiritual  health,  professional  sat- 
isfaction, and  your  need  to  iron  out  twisted  relationships  cannot 
be  avoided  any  longer.  As  Venus,  your  ruling  planet,  comes  to  a  rare  con- 
junction with  both  the  Sun  and  Jupiter  in  your  11th  house,  however,  you 
will  surely  feel  blessed  by  the  affection  and  kindness  bestowed  upon  you  by 
strangers.  Come  to  think  of  it,  your  horoscope  this  month  looks  a  lot  like 
that  of  Blanche  DuBois. 
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Nin  PISCES      FEB.     19-MARCHS 

,  h  The  people  you  work  with  are  more  supportive  than  ever,  ai 
rjk  p  you  can  give  the  credit  to  Venus  and  Jupiter  in  your  solar  6 
*  house.  It  goes  to  show  you  that  when  you  ask  the  universe  f 
guidance,  good  things  happen.  That's  lucky,  since  other  areas  of  yo, . 
life  are  probably  a  total  wreck  right  now.  With  Mars  going  retrograde 
Pisces,  your  unexpressed  rage  alone  has  to  be  making  you  sick  to  yoi 
stomach.  Maybe,  to  avoid  all-out  war,  you  should  hang  a  sign  around  yo 
neck  that  reads,  don't  stick  your  hand  in  the  animal's  cage. 


ARIES      MARCH     2  I  -  A  P  R  I  L     19  Cynthio  Nixon 

If,  back  in  high  school,  you  worried  about  being  popular,  you 


'fi 


can  cross  that  neurosis  off  your  list  right  now.  As  long  as  the 
rulers  of  your  7th  and  9th  houses  are  transiting  your  5th.  the 
invitations  will  keep  rolling  in.  It's  unfortunate  and  ironic,  then,  that  you 
not  really  up  for  partying  these  days,  and  that,  at  a  time  when  you  cou 
attract  some  serious  flattery  and  attention,  all  you  want  to  do  is  find  a  w> 
to  be  alone  for  five  minutes.  You  may  just  have  to  dry  your  tears,  get  ov 
your  fear  of  being  abandoned,  and  accept  a  little  love. 


alker  Evans  SCORPIO       OCT.     24-NOV.      21 

seems  ridiculous  for  you  to  continue  to  get  down  on  yourself 
'  when  there  are  so  many  people  looking  up  to  you.  A  quick  glance 
at  your  astrological  chart  suggests  the  reason,  however.  With  your 
5th  house  so  disrupted,  it's  no  surprise  that  you're  screwed  up  emotionally 
and  that  your  love  life  is  in  turmoil.  On  a  positive  note,  your  career  oppor- 
tunities are  better  than  they  have  been  in  years,  thanks  to  the  stars  in  your 
midheaven.  People  genuinely  admire  your  creativity  and  your  work.  Why 
do  you  insist  on  believing  that  they're  fools  for  doing  so? 


>    David  Beckham  TAURUS      APRIL     20-MAY 

With  your  11th  house  in  such  curious  condition,  it  would 
strange  if  you  weren't  quarreling  with  friends  (under  your  brean 
naturally)  or  if  you  were  absolutely  sure  of  your  direction  in  lil 
When  you  experience  a  profound  change  in  your  long-term  goals— and  tl 
is  what's  happening— it's  perfectly  normal  for  you  to  feel  a  bit  befuddk 
Until  the  fog  clears,  you  would  be  wise  to  offer  humble  gratitude  for  t 
protection  you've  received  from  people  who  truly  love  and  respect  you 
spite  of  all  the  past  shenanigans— yours  and  theirs. 


SAGITTARIUS    NOV.  22-DEC.21  L,cy  Liu 

Let's  hope  that  any  surprise  visitors  to  your  home  this  month 
are  relatives  whose  opinions  you  don't  give  a  damn  about.  Ret-  'vj 
rograde  planets  in  your  solar  4th  house  have  redecorated  the  i%5r 
place,  giving  it  that  chaotic,  murderer's-hideout  look.  With  your  plane- 
tary ruler  conjoining  with  the  first-magnitude  star  Regulus,  you  shouldn't 
be  hanging  around  at  home  anyway.  You  should  be  sleeping  outdoors, 
on  the  range,  under  the  moon,  with  coyotes  and  rattlesnakes  for  com- 
pany. Not  the  coyotes  and  rattlesnakes  in  your  family,  though. 


Wesley  Clark  CAPRICORN      DEC.     22-JAN.     19 

You're  so  jittery  and  restless,  there's  probably  little  point  in  telling 
'  you  to  calm  down,  let  go,  and  be  free.  When  the  ruler  of  your  so- 
lar 4th  house  is  crossing  back  and  forth  through  your  3rd,  you  can 
scarcely  sit  still  long  enough  to  watch  the  evening  news.  If  only  you  could 
remember  the  days  when  you  had  more  confidence,  you  would  be  much 
better  equipped  to  appreciate  the  transit  of  Jupiter  through  your  8th  house, 
which,  in  addition  to  helping  you  fund  your  projects,  could  set  the  stage 
for  some  pure,  loving,  downright  th<  rapeutic  son 


GEMINI       MAY     21- JUNE     21  Lindsay  Davenport 

Scandals  or  shake-ups  within  the  administration  at  work  could 
throw  any  professional  Gemini  into  a  tailspin,  especially  now 
that  you've  become  so  grown-up  about  your  financial  future. 
(Some  Geminis  have  bought  new  cars,  and  a  few  even  opened  savings  ; 
counts.)  While  you  can't  escape  the  fact  that  the  suits  upstairs  control  yc 
destiny  to  some  extent,  you  have  more  flexibility  than  you  think.  Besid 
when  you've  got  a  major  conjunction  of  benefic  planets  in  your  3rd  hou 
is  there  any  situation  you  can't  talk  your  way  out  of? 


50  Cent  CANCER      JUNE     22-JULY 

The  spiritual  enlightenment  you  are  experiencing  now  has  to 
utterly  thrilling.  But  it  can  be  threatening  too,  when  you  reali 
'  that  transits  to  your  9th  house  not  only  provide  fresh  perspect; 
on  your  life,  but  also  force  you  to  reflect  on  your  behavior  and  recogm 
that  your  mind  is  much  more  than  a  chemical  function  of  your  bra 
Once  you  accept  that  it's  important  to  think  things  through  before  taki 
action,  you'll  find  it  easier  to  bask  in  the  glow  of  material  prosperity  wi 
out  feeling  paranoid  about  losing  it— at  least  not  as  paranoid. 


AQUARIUS      JAN       20-FES  Ayn  Rand 

Even  the  coolest,  most  unf!:'  •  ire  beginning 
to  feel  a  bit  unnerved  by  the  kel  [n  fact 
whether  you're  into  stocks  or  m  , 
al  fiscal  nervousness  has  to  be  g  :  „  ,.,t  new  wavs 
to  keep  from  missing  your  next  m  ,  ■■  news,  how- 
ever: Owing  to  a  favorable  transit  at  ti  someone  near- 

L1  ready,  willing,  and  eager  to  ca  ■  ,  ■  urdens, 

;   ;  our  brow.  Doesn't  that  help  at 
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LEO      JULY     23-AUG.     22 

Are  you  acting  as  arrogantly  as  an  Olympian  deity  these  days?  Of, 
course  you  are.  Thanks  to  the  juicy  conjunction  of  Venus  and 
Jupiter  on  the  star  Regulus  at  the  end  of  Leo,  you're  feeling  hotter 
than  Aphrodite  and  cooler  than  Zeus.  The  issue  of  sex  is  deeply  co 
plex.  though,  and  will  continue  to  cause  unscratchable  itches  for  as  long 
Mars  remains  retrograde.  Fortunately,  whatever  insecurities  you  experien 
in  that  area  remain  hidden  within  your  8th  and  12th  houses.  The  only  or 
who  know  the  truth  are  your  astrologer  and  the  people  you  sleep  with. 
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Now,  buying  a  wedding  gift  is  easier  than 
deciding  what  to  wear  to  the  wedding. 


Address:     www.weddingchannel.com 


Wedding£hannel.conf 
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bride  &  groom 

#1  source  for  wedding  ideas, 
advice  and  planning  tools 

■  View  over  30,000  photos 
of  gowns,  flowers,  cakes, 
hairstyles  and  more 


wedding  guests 

Search  for  a  bride  or  groom'! 
wedding  registry 


First  name 


Last  name 


ENTER  HERE 


SEARCH 


FEATURING  THE  REGISTRIES  OF: 

Bloomingdale's 

Macy's 

The  Bon  Marche 


Tiffany  &  Co. 

Crate  and  Barrel 

Neiman  Marcus 

Williams-Sonoma 

Pottery  Barn 

Restoration  Hardware 

Gump's 

REI 

Fortunoff 

JCPenney 


Burdines 
Goldsmith's 
Lazarus 
Rich's  -  Macy's 
and  more.. 


With  over  1  million  wedding  registries  from  all  the  top  stores, 
we  bet  you'll  find  your  friend's  registry  and  the  perfect  gift 

in  less  than  10  minutes. 


hiding 

Everything  you  need  to  plan  the  perfect  wedding.  Yours. 


Or  call  1-877-335-5252  and  we'll  help  you  find  the  couple's  registry. 


PROUST    QUESTIONNAIRE 


DIANE  VON 
FURSTENBERG 

Men  are  driven  to  distraction  by 

Diane  Von  Furstenberg  wrap  dresses, 

which  like  their  creator  seemed  to 

be  in  every  photograph  of  the  jet  set  at 

play  in  the  70s.  Still  regularly  in  the  gossip 

pages  with  her  husband,  Barry  Diller, 

Von  Furstenl  »s  from  launching 

he?  DVF  Beauty, 


to 


r  waist, 
irantes 


What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness? 
Hiking  in  the  woods. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  admire? 

The  Dalai  Lama. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  yourself? 

Too  impulsive. 

What  is  your  greatest  extravagance? 

Daily  private  yoga  classes  and  weekly  facials 
at  Tracie  Martyn. 

On  what  occasion  do  you  lie? 

Never. 

What  do  you  dislike  most  about  your  appearance? 

I  have  no  waist. 

Which  words  or  phrases  do  you  most  overuse? 

"Do  you  love  me?" 

What  is  your  greatest  regret? 

You  only  regret  things  you  don't  do  . . . 
I  try  to  do  it  all. 

What  or  who  is  the  greatest  love  of  your  life? 

My  children  and  my  husband. 

Which  talent  would  you  most  like  to  have? 

To  write  well. 

If  you  could  change  one  thing  about  yourself, 
what  would  it  be? 

I  would  like  to  have  a  longer  neck. 

If  you  could  change  one  thing  about  your  family, 
what  would  it  be? 

Nothing. 

What  do  you  consider  your  greatest  achievement? 

That  I  appreciate  life  every  day. 

m  If  you  were  to  die  and  come  back  as  a  person 

or  thing,  what  do  you  think  it  would  be? 
A  man. 

If  you  could  choose  what  to  come  back  as,  what  would  it  be? 

A  powerful,  beautiful  tree  in  the  middle  of  a 
village  square  in  Italy. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  man? 

Shyness  combined  with  intelligence. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  woman? 

Strength. 

What  do  you  most  value  in  your  friends? 

Loyalty. 

Who  are  your  favorite  writers? 

Manuel  Puig.  Giinter  Grass,  Thomas  Mann, 
and  Gabriel  Garcia  Marquez. 

Who  is  your  favorite  hero  of  fiction? 
Don  Quixote. 

Who  are  your  heroes  in  real  life? 

My  mother. 

What  are  your  favorite  names? 
Alexandre  and  Tatiana. 

What  is  your  motto? 

"Go  for  it." 


HANIEL     GOLDBERG 
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0  to  60  in  6.42  seconds 


It  has  a  seductive  new  interior  and  a  280-hp  V8  that  can  propel  it 
from  0  to  60  in  just  6.42  seconds*  Introducing  the  new  Lincoln  LS.  The 
driver's  luxury  car.  Travel  well.  Call  800  688-8898  or  visit  Lincoln.com. 

*AMCI-certified  testing  of  the  2003  Lincoln  LS  V8,  available  280-hp  V8. 
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THE  RAFFISH  STYLE,  MAGNETIC  CHARM,  AND  INTELLECTUAL  CURIOSITY 
OF  HOLLYWOOD'S  LEADING  MAN  •  BY  NED  ZEMAN 


PLUS:  DOMINICK  DUNNE  on  KATHARINE  HEP 
ROBERT  HUGHES  on  GOYA'S  DARK  VISK 
GORE  VIDAL  an  NEW  YORK'S  POSTWAR  LITERARY  S 
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GEORGE  CLOONEY  ON 
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The  newest  way  to  hyper  shine. 

New.  Pure  Color  Lip  Vinyl 
Gloss  Stick 
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First  there  was  Lip  Vinyl  gloss. 
Now  get  all  the  saturated  color  and 
shocking  shine  of  the  original — in  a 
new  Gloss  Stick.  It's  easier  than  ever 
to  stroke  on  high-beam  color. 
In  12  audacious  shades.  Shine  on. 

Get  the  look  @  www.esteelauder.com 


ESTEE  LAUDER 


Defining  Beauty 


CHOICE.  FUN.  WHAT  YO. 


JUST  A  PHONE  CALL  AWAY.  1. 800.429.0996.  SAKS.COM 
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Kelly  Gray  is  wearing  St.  John  Couture  and  Sporl  at  Bodlam  Castle,  East  Sussex,  England. 
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Squint, 
frown, 
laugh... 

live  withoul 
the  worry 
of  wrinkles 
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LANCOME 


PARIS 


rget  your  13,000    daily  facial  movements. 
The  1st  dermo-crease  wrinkle  treatment  with  D-Contraxol! 


NNOVATION 


RESOLUTION 

D-CONTRAXOL™ 

Laughing,  frowning,  squinting...  15,000*  daily  facial 
movements  create  lines  that  deepen  over  time, 
known  as  dermo-creases.  Lancome  Laboratories  lead 
a  revolution  against  wrinkles  with  an  exclusive 
dermo-smoothing  complex  :  D-Contraxol™  A  unique 
anti-wrinkle  treatment,  with  7  patents  pending, 
that  targets  dermo-creases,  as  well  as  lines  and 
other  existing  wrinkles. 

RESULT  :  Immediately,  skin  is  smoother.  Within  4  weeks, 
wrinkles  appear  less  visible,  as  if  smoothed  from  within. 
Their  number,  depth  and  size  are  significantly  reduced** 

Available  in  two  formulas :  Normal/Combination  and  Normal  to  Dry  Skin. 


BELIEVE   IN   BEAUTY  ("shop  at  lancome.com) 
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LIVE  FROM  LONDON 


AVAILABLE  AT  BURBERRY,  SEJMJ  -STROM  AND  SAKS  FIFTH  AVENUE 


Octoh^A  2003 


AT  U  R  E  S 


THE  ADMIRABLE  CLOONEY  As  he  wraps  up  work 
on  the  Coen  brothers'  Intolerable  Cruelty,  George  Cloone 
is  balancing  professional  risks  with  his  usual  pranks. 
Visiting  the  actor  at  his  new  villa  on  Italy's  Lake  Como, 
Ned  Zeman  learns  how  Clooney  copes  with  paparazzi 
(point  them  at  Brad  Pitt),  tyrannical  directors,  and 
amateur  burglars.  Photographs  by  Annie  Leibovitz. 

LIBERIA'S  SAVAGE  HARVEST  Peacekeeping  forces 
have  arrived.  Rebel  turned  president  Charles  Taylor  has> 
departed.  But  after  a  14-year  civil  war,  Liberia  has  been 
brutalized  beyond  measure,  prey  to  diamond  smugglersr 
arms  dealers,  and  al-Qaeda.  In  the  nightmare  landscape 
of  random  death.  Sebastian  Junger  witnesses  the  agony 
of  a  forsaken  people.  Photographs  by  Teun  Voeten. 


282   A  CLASSIC  LINE  Nathaniel  Goldberg  and  Francesca 
Stanfill  spotlight  the  fashion  force  of  Carolina  Herrera 
and  her  daughters,  Carolina  junior  and  Patricia  Lansing. 


GOYA'S  FIERCE  LIGHT  Francisco  Goya  y  Lucientes 
called  the  father  of  realism,  but  his  formal  innovations 
were  just  one  aspect  of  a  genius  that  plumbed  human  paw 
and  pleasure.  In  an  excerpt  from  his  latest  book,  Robert 
Hughes  uses  Goya's  paintings  as  windows  into  the  Spanisi 
master's  impulsive,  independent  psyche— and  tells  how 
they  opened  the  mind  of  an  Australian  teenager. 

HOOKED  ON  SUPERSONICS  The  era  of  superchic, 
supersonic  air  travel  ends  this  month  with  the  Concorde' < 
final  flight.  David  Kamp  reflects  on  its  27-year  history:  tht 
famous  frequent  fliers,  the  engineers  and  executives  who 
made  Mach  Two  thrills  available  to  anyone  with  $12,000i 
and  an  eleventh-hour  bid  to  keep  the  fleet  aloft. 


296   THE  RETURN  OF  QUENTIN  TARANTINO  In  the 

mid-90s,  Quentin  Tarantino  defined  Hollywood  heat.  But. 
a  six-year  directing  hiatus  prompted  whispers  that  he'd 
blocked  his  last  ultra-violent  action  sequence.  No  fear, 
Peter  Biskind  reports:  Tarantino  sees  Kill  Bill,  a  two-part 
kung  fu  thriller  starring  Uma  Thurman,  as  his  true 
follow-up  to  Pulp  Fiction.  Portrait  by  Annie  Leibovitz. 

300  LASTING  VALOR  Art  Streiber  and  Scott  Gummer 

spotlight  that  increasingly  rare  breed  of  heroes— the  ace 
fighter  pilots  whose  bravery  lit  the  skies  in  World  War  II. 


HIGH  BOHEMIA  For  an  international  circle  of 
artists,  writers,  and  celebrities -Colette  and  Tallulah 
Bankhead,  Truman  Capote  and  Alec  Guinness, 
Tennessee  Williams  and  Jean  Renoir— Karl  Bissinger 
was  the  photographer  on  the  scene.  Wth  images  from 
Bissinger's  new  book,  Gore  Vidal  recalls  their 
post- World  War  II  idyll. 
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AGE  OF  TEChWIlOGY  AND  BEAUTY 
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INTRODUCING    THE 


THE    RALPH     LAUREN    CARBON    FIBER    CHAIR 


SLEEK.    MODERN.    STRONG.    FIFTY-FOUR     LAYERS     OF    TISSUE 


CARBON    —    ONCE    FOUND    ONLY    IN    HIGH-PERFORMANCE    JETS 


AND    RACE    CARS   —   ARE    LAID    BY    HAND   TO    FORM    A    DRAMATIC 


CANTILEVERED     FRAME.     AN     EXCEPTIONALLY     ENGINEERED 


LIMITED    EDITION.    THE    RALPH    LAUREN    CARBON    FIBER    CHAIR 


LEADS   DESIGN   INTO  A   NEW  AGE   OF  TECHNOLOGY  AND   BEAUTY. 
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31  DAYS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  CULTURE 

Like  Mother,  Like  Son— Sophia  Loren  stars  in  her  son's 
directorial  debut.  Between  Strangers.  Bruce  Handy 
reviews  Matchstick  Men  and  Tlie  Station  Agent. 
Elissa  Schappell's  Hot  Type.  Patricia  Bosworth  on 
Charlie:  Tlie  Life  and  Art  of  Charles  Chaplin;  Amy  Fine 
Collins  on  Audrey  Hepburn,  an  Elegant  Spirit:  A  Son 
Remembers.  Krista  Smith  with  hen  mom  Sloane  Tanen; 
Henry  Alford  on  Olivia's  hero,  Ian  Falconer.  Lauren 
Tabach-Bank  and  Punch  Hutton  stay  up  after  hours. 
Michael  Hogan  on  the  Rapture;  A.  M.  Homes  on  artist 
Jim  Sanborn.  Helen  Schulman  on  author  Tamasin 
Day-Lewis;  Mike  Sacks  labors  at  The  Office,  on  the  BBC. 
My  Stuff:  fashion  diva  Steven  Cojocaru;  Hot  Looks; 
David  Colman  cleans  up  the  Femme  Fatale  sisters. 


COLUMNS 


A  LIBERATING  EXPERIENCE  Mainstream-media 
coverage  of  postwar  Iraq  has  been  unrelentingly  gloomy. 
But  watching  America's  "smart  army"  work  with 
Iraq's  best  and  brightest  to  conquer  the  forces  of  chaos, 
Christopher  Hitchens  gets  a  very  different  picture. 


140    MSNBC'S  FOX  HUNT  Third  in  the  ratings  behind 
CNN  and  Fox  News  Channel.  MSNBC  is  suffering 
from  a  cynical  attempt  to  clone  the  competition.  Scanning 
its  recent  lineup  of  talking  heads— including  the  departed 
Michael  Savage,  the  flag-waving  Joe  Scarborough, 
and  the  blustery  Chris  Matthews— James  Wolcott  argues 
that  the  cable-news  network  is  ignoring  its 
greatest  asset:  its  news. 

154  GALLERY  FOR  SCANDAL  In  this  months  diary, 
Dominick  Dunne  investigates  a  blossoming 
New  York  scandal.  Did  the  Upper  East  Side  antiques 
dealer  steal  from  his  well-known  former  boss,  or  is  he 
a  victim  of  circumstance?  Portrait  by  Snowdon. 

162  SAVING  THE  SAUDIS  In  the  days  immediately 

following  9/11,  when  civil  aviation  was  severely  restricted, 
private  jets  began  to  hopscotch  the  U.S.,  picking  up 
wealthy  Saudis  and  Osama  bin  Laden's  relatives 
before  heading  to  the  Middle  East.  The  F.B.I,  never 
interviewed  the  passengers.  Craig  Unger  asks 
how  the  war  on  terrorism  took  a  backseat  to  the 
Bush  family's  long,  lucrative  relationship  with  Saudi 
Arabia's  ruling  dynasty. 
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Find  more  colourful  ideas  at  clinique.com 
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.ic  engraved  dial, 
in  stainless  steel 
i  and  women.  $990. 


I  am  the  strong 
silent  type. 


The  Concord  Carlton. 


Bailey  Banks  &  Biddle 

800  651  4222 
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LIFE.   IT'S  A  GREAT  GAME 
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1  925  7214  WWW.HELMUTLANG.COM 


HELMUT  LANG 
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Six  reasons  to  take  the 
long  way  home.  Six  ways 
to  get  your  blood  racing 
Six  excuses  for  being 
ten  minutes  early.  Six 
sensations  for  your  five 
senses.  Six  butterflies 
on  your  daily  commute, 
Six  chords  from  one  of 
your  favorite  songs.  Six 
arrows  straight  through 
your  heart.  Six  emotion^ 
"tapped  in  one  gearbox 
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The  Infiniti  G35.  Now  with  a  six  speed. 

Its  260-horsepower  engine,  sport-tuned  suspension  and  new  6-speed 
manual  transmission  turn  miles  into  moments.  Visit  lnfiniti.com. 
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180  THE  MESSAGE  IN  THE  ANTHRAX  Two  years 
after  deadly  anthrax  mailings  raised  the  threat  of 
bioterrorism,  the  F.B.I,  is  still  ignoring  "hoax"  letters 
that  might  point  to  the  culprit.  Describing  his  role 
in  the  investigation,  Don  Foster,  the  language 
expert  who  exposed  Joe  Klein  as  the  author  of 
Primary  Colors  and  helped  nail  the  alleged  Atlanta 
Olympics  bomber,  goes  public  with  his  story. 

202  HALL  OF  FAME  David  Friend  nominates  British 
filmmaker  and  activist  Jeremy  Gilley,  who  dared  to 
dream  of  a  global  cease-fire  day— and  cared  enough 
to  make  it  happen.  Portrait  by  Julian  Broad. 

204  WHAT  WOULD  FRANK  SAY?  Las  Vegas  was  created 
as  a  desert  Shangri-la.  A.  A.  Gill,  who  went  to  see  Celine . 
Dion  in  her  $95  million  Caesars  Palace  Colosseum,  foun 
it  took  every  ounce  of  irony  he  possessed. 

210   PRINCESSES  BEHAVING  BADLY  Both  of  Princess 
Grace's  daughters  have  been  gossip-sheet  fodder  from 
birth.  But  today  Caroline  is  among  Stephanie's 
harshest  critics.  Judy  Bachrach  explores  the  scandals 
and  the  heartbreak  behind  Monaco's  royal  feud. 


SPECIAL     REPORT 

223  THE  NEW  ESTABLISHMENT  2003  V.Fs  annual 
roundup  of  the  top  50  powers  in  media  and  technology 
reveals  an  infusion  of  Washington  politics  and  a 
resurgence  in  deal-making  energy. 


VANITIES 


261    GRINNIN'  BARRETT  Neal  Pollack  is  home  free,  almoS' 
George  Wayne  raps  with  music  mogul  Russell  Simmons. 
V.F.  Camera:  the  U.S.O.  in  the  Middle  East. 
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64  EDITOR'S  LETTER  Fly  the  Friendly  Skies . . 

68   CONTRIBUTORS 

84   LETTERS  Tragic  Choices 
334  CREDITS 

336   PLANETARIUM  Let  it  go,  Libras 
338    PROUST  QUESTIONNAIRE  Joan  Didion 


TO  FIND  CONDE  NAST  MAGAZINES  ONLINE.  VISITwww.COndenet.com; 
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Unlike  many  cards,  the 
American  Express'"  Rewards 
Card  isn't  about  limits.  It's 
about  remarkable  flexibility, 
unprecedented  rewards  and 
exclusive  services. 

GONDOLA  RIDE  ANYONE? 

You  can  redeem  points  for 
travel  with  a  multitude  of 
airlines,  hotels,  cruises  and 
vacation  packages. 

YOU'RE  SEEING  DOUBLE. 

With  this  Card,  points  can  turn 
into  rewards  faster  than  ever. 
You  can  earn  double  points  on 
the  things  you  buy  the  most 
like  groceries,  gas  and  more. 
Every  day. 

MORE  THAN  REWARDS. 

Your  Card  also  comes  with 
exclusive  services  like  emergency 
roadside  assistance  so  you 
don't  have  to  worry  about  being 
stranded  on  the  side  of  the  road 
in  the  middle  of  the  night.  Plus 
there's  online  fraud  protection 
so  you  have  peace  of  mind  every 
time  you  use  your  Card  over  the 
Internet. There's  also  Return 
Protection,  a  Year  End  Summary 
and  much  more.  There's  never 
been  a  better  time  to  be  a 
Cardmember. 
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VANITY  FAIR  AGENDA 

ADVERTISING     AND     PROMOTION     •    EVENTS     AND     OPPORTUNITIES 


THE  DKNY  "ALL-ACCESS"  SWEEPSTAKES 


uoncerr    aeries,  unin t  is  inviting  vanity  rair  readers  to 
visit  DKNY  shops  and  counters  at  Bloomingdale's  59th 
Street  New  York  and  The  Beverly  Center,  Los  Angeles,  to 
enter  the  "All-Access"  Sweepstakes.  From  September  8 
through  September  22,  you'll  have  the  chance  to  win 
one  of  the  following  incredible  prize  packages: 


SILVER-SCREEN  STYLE 

Don't  miss  today's  hottest  designers  as 
they  discuss  the  undeniable  influence 
of  classic  films.  Turner  Classic  Movies 
presents  Style  in  Motion,  a  16-movie 
festival  featuring  introductions  and 
commentaries  by  luminaries  such  as 
Kate  and  Andy  Spade,  Isaac  Mizrahi, 
Mark  Badgley,  James  Mischka,  and 
Michael  Kors.  Mondays  in  October  at 
8  p.m.  (ET),  onlyonTCM. 


DKNY 

GRAND-PRIZE  PACKAGE: 


•  Two 
and  Los  . 

•  Work  with  a  DKNY  designer  to  create  a  music-inspired 
wardrobe  for  each  of  the  concerts 

-  Two  roundtrip  coach  tickets  to  New  York  and 
Los  Angeles 

Accommodations  at  chic  New  York  and  Los  Angeles 
hotels  on  the  evening  of  each  concert 

•  Private  car  service  to  and  from  each  concert 


FIRST-PLACE  PRIZE  PACKAGE: 


Car  service  to  and  from  the  selected  concert 


*E  PRIZE  PACKAGE: 


GET  TIED  TO  THE  CAUSE 

Twist  it.  Wrap  it.  Tie  it  on.  No  matter  how  you  wear  your  2003  Ford 
breast  cancer  awareness  scarf — created  exclusively  for  Ford  by  fashion 
designer  Lilly  Pulitzer — you'll  be  making  a  powerful  statement  in  the  fight 
against  breast  cancer.  Purchase  your  limited-edition,  I2"x56"  silk  scarf: 

•  online  at  Bloomingdales.com 

•  by  phone  at  800-777-0000 

•  in-store  at  Bloomingdale's 
department  stores  nationwide 

•  in-store  at  Lilly  Pulitzer® 
Signature  Stores 
(800-737-3204  or 
www.lillypulitzer.com) 

'    Ford  will  donate  all  net  proceeds 
to  the  Susan  G.  Komen  Breast 
Cancer  Foundation.  For  more 
information  on  the  Komen 
Foundation,  visit  www.komen.org. 
To  get  committed  or  to  find  a 

Komen  Race  for  the  Cure®  event  in  your  area,  visit 

www.fordvehicles.com/thecause. 


Above:  Helen  Hunt  wearing  her 
2003  breast  cancer  awareness  scarf 
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BEST  BUY 


of  music  and  cutting-edge  technology, 
Best  Buy  offers  the  tunes  you  want,  the 


n  t  want  to  miss! 


SWELL  STYLE 

Cynthia  Rowley  and  llene  Rosenzweig  are  a  fashion  designer 
and  a  former  style  editor,  respectively,  as  well  as  style  soulmates. 
Experience  their  sisterhood  of  Swell — a  world  of  products  that 
mix  colorful  wit  with  genius  sophistication — when  you  shop  at 
Target.  From  gold -foil  gift  wrap,  priced  from  $1.49  to  $4.99, 
to  bed  and  bath  products,  everything  you  need  is  all  in  one 
Swell  spot!  Swell  products  can  be  found  exclusively  at  Target 
stores  and  online  at  Target.com. 
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SILKY.  SOFT.  ADDICTIVE 


GUARANTEED  ONLY 

IN  FINE  SALONS.  Breakthrough  nano-emulsion 

technology  instantly  transforms  the  feel  of  dry  hair. 

Avocado  oil  and  jojoba  oil  soften  and  detangle  without 

■  ,-,    weighing  hair  down.  Delivers  habit-forming  shine 

•V,    with  softness  that  lasts  up  to  5  shampoos. 
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EDITOR'S    LETTER 


Fly  the  Friendly  Skies . . . 


Imagine  if,  instead  of  invading  Poland 
in  1939,  Adolf  Hitler  had  staged  a 
surprise  attack  on  the  U.S.  In  a  dawn 
raid,  Nazi  forces  destroy  the  Empire 
State  and  Chrysler  Buildings  in  New 
York  and  cause  serious  damage  to 
the  War  Department  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Three  thousand  people  die.  The 
nation's  airports  are  frozen.  But  because 
of  a  long-standing  relationship  between 
the  Roosevelts  and  the  German  am- 
bassador to  the  U.S.,  two  dozen  mem- 
bers of  Hitler's  direct  family,  along  with 
more  than  a  hundred  wealthy  Germans, 
are  escorted  to  private  planes  and  flown 
out  of  the  country.  They  have  not  been 
interrogated  by  the  F.B.I,  or  even  inter- 
viewed. Indeed,  the  White  House  de- 
nies the  existence  of  the  flights  entirely. 

This,  in  all  its  far-fetched  lunacy,  is  not  totally  unlike  what 
happened  here  in  the  days  immediately  following  September  11. 
Within  minutes  of  the  terrorist  attacks,  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration grounded  all  planes  in  the  U.S.— an  order  that  stood 
for  the  next  two  days.  Former  vice  president  Al  Gore  couldn't 
get  back  from  Austria.  Even  former  president  Bill  Clinton  had  to 
cancel  his  travel  plans.  As  Craig  Unger  points  out  in  his  astonish- 
ing report  (beginning  on  page  162),  "For  the  first  time  in  a  cen- 
tury, American  skies  were  nearly  as  empty  as  they  had  been  when 
the  Wright  brothers  first  flew  at  Kitty  Hawk." 

On  September  13,  in  a  meeting  scheduled  before  the  attacks, 
President  Bush  sat  down  with  Prince  Bandar,  the  well-connected, 
52-year-old  Saudi  ambassador  to  the  U.S.  (Very  well  connected:  he 
had  been  a  racquetball  partner  of  Secretary  of  State  Colin  Powell's 
in  the  1970s  and  personally  donated  a  $1  million  painting  to  the 
first  President  Bush's  presidential  library.)  Bandar  had  been  busy 
working  the  phones  for  two  days,  trying  to  get  influential  Saudis  out 
of  the  U.S.  And  though  the  nation's  airspace  was  severely  restricted, 
he  was  shockingly  successful.  Coincidentally,  the  day  he  met  with 
the  president,  three  Saudi  men,  all  apparently  in  their  20s,  were  es- 
corted to  a  private  hangar  in  Tampa,  where  they  boarded  an  eight- 
passenger  Learjet  and  took  off  for  Blue  Grass  Airport  in  Lexington, 
Kentucky.  There  they  were  greeted  by  an  American  who  helped 
them  with  their  baggage  as  they  made  their  way  onto  a  waiting 


Boeing  747  with  Arabic  writing  oi 
which  then,  presumably,  took  off 
parts  unknown. 


Over  the  next  few  days,  planes  aro 
the  country  shuttled  well-born  5 
dis  and  members  of  the  bin  Laden  f 
ily  to  East  Coast  airports  for  flij  j 
home.  Incredibly,  departure  po 
included  Boston's  Logan  airport  ; 
Newark  airport,  two  of  the  airp< 
where  the  hijackers  had  boarded  | 
planes  on  September  11— and  o 
which  would  likely  have  instituted 
greatest  degree  of  lockdown  in  the  c 
following  the  attacks. 

On  September  18,  a  specially 
configured  Boeing  727  flew  at  li 
five  members  of  the  bin  Laden  fai 
back  to  Saudi  Arabia.  The  next  day,  even  as  the  president  was 
nouncing  that  "our  war  on  terror  . . .  will  not  end  until  every 
rorist  group  of  global  reach  has  been  found,  stopped,  and  del 
ed,"  a  private  plane  that  had  originated  in  Los  Angeles  and  m 
stops  in  Orlando  and  Washington,  D.C,  exited  the  country  f 
Logan,  where  at  least  11  bin  Laden  family  members  came 
board.  In  all,  some  140  Saudis,  including  around  two  do 
bin  Laden  family  members,  made  it  out  of  the  US.  by  the  t 
week  in  September.  Not  only  had  they  not  been  questioned  by 
F.B.I.,  but  the  FA. A.  and  a  White  House  staffer  have  denied 
the  September  13  flight  even  took  place. 

Throughout  the  war  on  terror  and  the  one  in  Iraq,  the  W 
House  has  continually  played  with  the  truth.  National  security 
reasonable  justification  for  some  obfuscation  at  a  time  like  t 
But  the  administration  is  quick  to  label  any  who  would  ques 
its  motives  or  actions  as  unpatriotic.  The  following  quote  is  tel 
and  indeed  chilling:  "People  don't  want  war  . . .  but  [they]  ca  i 
ways  be  brought  to  the  bidding  of  the  leaders.  That  is  easy.  All 
have  to  do  is  tell  them  they  are  being  attacked  and  denounce 
pacifists  for  lack  of  patriotism  and  exposing  the  countr 
danger."  That's  not  from  some  weedy  Democrat  or  a  disaffe 
columnist.  It  was  said  by  Hitler's  Luftwaffe  chief  and  design 
successor,  Hermann  Goring,  to  a  psychologist  in  1946,  at  the 
of  the  Nuremberg  war-crimes  trials.  -GRAYDON  CAt1 


ON  THE  COVER 

George  Clooney  wears 
a  bathing  suit  by  Vilebrequin. 
Props  styled  by  Vanna 
Bellazzi.  Styled  by  Bruce  Pask. 
Photographed  exclusively 
for  V.F.  by  Annie  Leibovitz 
in  Lake  Como,  Italy,  on 
June  20,  2003. 
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the  art  and  science  of  pure  flower  and  plant  essences 


be  radiant. 

Jump-start  a  healthy  glow— with  new 
Tourmaline  Charged  Radiance  Fluid, 
a  concentrated  daily  refining  serum. 
Infused  with  finely-powdered 
tourmaline,  one  of  nature's  most 
energizing  minerals  — and  potent 
anti-oxidants  — our  formula  visibly 
boosts  skin's  energy.  See  how 
adding  tourmaline  energizes 
Radiance  Fluid— creating  a  stronger, 
more  potent  bioenergy  field  — in  the 
photos,  below,  taken  with  a 
specialized  camera.  Energizing  tired 
skin  with  new  visible  life. 

Aveda  New  York/ 
Los  Angeles/London 

Energy  field  of  Radiance  Fluid  — 
without  and  with  tourmaline. 


Reveal  your  radiance— find  Aveda 
by  calling  800.791.n48  or  visiting 
www.aveda.com. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Arguably  the  most  influential 

art  critic  and  art  historian  in  America, 

ROBERT  HUGHES  recently  completed  a 

hefty  biography  on  the  18th-century  Spanish 

painter  Goya,  due  out  next  month  from 

Knopf  and  excerpted  on  page  284.  Hughes, 

who  lets  it  be  known  that  he  loathes 

summing  up  an  artist's  significance  in  11 

words,  nonetheless  describes  Goya  as  "the 

first  artist  to  perceive  certain  dilemmas 

and  responses  to  suffering."  Hughes  has 

written  more  than  a  dozen  books  and 

directed  a  number  of  award-winning  series 

on  art  for  the  BBC,  including  the  popular 

and  influential  Tlie  Shock  of  the  New  and 

American  Visions.  He  is  the  only  person  to 

have  won  America's  most  coveted  award 

for  art  criticism,  the  Frank  Jewett  Mather 

Award,  twice,  in  1982  and  1985. 


This  month,  Vanity  Fair  brought 

the  London-based  A.  A.  GILL  Stateside 

to  experience  Las  Vegas  and  one 

of  Celine  Dion's  mega-performances  at 

Caesars  Palace.  "The  first  impression 

you  get  of  Las  Vegas  is  before  you  land: 

the  people  on  the  plane  with  you," 

says  Gill.  "They're  all  really  up, 

they're  going  to  Las  Vegas— iW  like 

going  to  Christmas."  A  restaurant 

and  TV  critic  for  London's  Sunday 

Times,  Gill  reviewed  the  swanky 

New  York  Chinese  restaurant  66 

for  the  August  issue  of  V.F. 


GORE  VIDAL  first  found  fame  in 
1946  with  the  publication  of  his 
acclaimed  World  War  II  novel,  Willi 
and  he  was  on  the  New  York  scene; 
in  the  40s  and  50s  when  photograp 
Karl  Bissinger  was  chronicling  the 
art  and  social  worlds.  Vidal's  intim; 
reminiscences  of  the  subjects  in 
Bissinger 's  new  book,  The  LuminoU 
Years,  accompany  a  selection  of  imi 
beginning  on  page  302.  "Golden  isi 
a  word  anyone  would  use  for  today 
world  of  the  arts,"  says  Vidal.  "Bui 
generation,  at  least,  had  our  mome  , 
in  the  light,  which  looked  to  us  to  1 
ever  expanding  but  plainly  was 
not."  Vidal's  latest  book  is  Inventing 
a  Nation  (Yale),  about  Presidents 
Washington,  Adams,  and  Jefferson. 


CONTINUED    ON    PAGE    72 
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AVEDA 

the  art  and  science  of  pure  flower  and  plant  essences 


reveal  your  radiant  nature. 


AVEDA 


It's  a  new  day.  For  you  and  your  skin.  New  Tourmaline  Charged  Radiance  Fluid— our  most  concentrated 
refining  serum— slips  under  your  moisturizer  to  jump-start  a  healthy  glow.  Sweeping  away  dull  or  flaky  skin. 
Reducing  the  appearance  of  pores,  fine  lines  and  wrinkles— while  protecting  your  skin  against  future 
damage.  Inviting  you  to  love  what  you  see— smoother,  more  vibrant  skin.  And  see  what  you've  been  missing. 
Sweep  away  skin's  past,  energize  its  future— with  Tourmaline  Charged  Radiance  Fluid,  today. 
Find  Aveda  by  calling  800.791.1148  or  visiting  www.aveda.com. 


WHEN   IT  BECOMES  CLEAR  THAT  NO  ONE  ELSE  SHARES 

YOUR  LEVEL  OF  PASSION 


YOU  ARE  WHERE  YOU  BELONG. 


I 


Placido  Domingo  defines  opera.  It  is  his  life.  It  is  his  love.  Incredibly,  it  wasn't  his  voice  that  brought 
him  to  music,  it  was  conducting.  Thankfully,  he  was  sidetracked  into  vocal  training.  The  rest  is  history. 
He  has  performed  over  4,000  times  and  opened  the  Met  on  20  occasions.  He  sings  and  conducts  all 
over  the  world  and  is  the  General  Director  of  the  Washington  and  Los  Angeles  Opera  companies. 
He  founded  Operalia,  a  competition  where  talented  young  voices  can  be  heard.  It  is  without 
question  that  Placido  Domingo  is  right  where  he  belongs.  In  the  spotlight.  Center  stage  or  not. 
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^^  VANITY  FAIR  AGENDA 

f  A  ADVERTISING    AND    PROMOTION 

L_^^J  EVENTS   AND    OPPORTUNITIES 


TRUTH  IS  ONLY  SKIN  DEEP 

Dr.  Troy  knows  how  to  get  the  business. 

Dr.  McNamaro  knows  how  to  take  care  of  it. 

Bui  beauty  isn't  all  it's  cracked  up  to  be  in 

Nip/Tuck,  the  new  drama  from  FX  Networks, 

where  temptation,  deception,  and  truth  are 

intricately  sewn  together.  Tune  in  to  Nip/Tuck 

Tuesdays  at  10  P.M.  (ET/PT),  and  enter  a  twisted 

world  where  perfection  truly  is  everything. 


SALVATORE  FERRAGAMO  PRESENTS 
"GAME" 

In  conjunction  with  the  opening  of 
Salvatore  Ferragamo's  New  York  flagship 
store,  Ferragamo  is  pleased  to  unveil  the 

"Game"  exhibition  in  the  boutique's 
gallery.  The  exhibition  showcases  works 
by  19  international  artists,  such  as 
Beecroft  and  Sylvie  Fieu! ,,  who 
on  !"rcrp  the  black  and 
• 


CONTRIBUTORS 


Before  the  civil  war  in  Liberia  grabbed  the  world's  attention,  contributing  editor 
SEBASTIAN  JUNGER  and  photographer  TEUN  VOETEN  were  there,  among  the  few- 
foreign  journalists  witnessing  the  country's  catastrophe.  "This  was  the  most  terrifyii 
situation  I've  ever  been  in,"  says  Junger,  who  has  teamed  up  with  Voeten  before  to 
cover  wars  in  Kosovo  and  Sierra  Leone  for  V.F.  "It  was  particularly  horrifying  becau?. 
not  only  were  civilians  dying  from  the  fighting,  they  were  being  terrorized  by  the  ar 
forces  of  their  government,  who  were  given  free  rein  to  loot."  That  volatility  affected, 
every  aspect  of  reporting,  including  taking  pictures.  "There  were  times,"  says  Voeter 
"when  I  had  to  make  the  difficult  decision  'Do  I  push  the  button  or  not?' " 


"The  New  Establishment  is  a  massive  team  effort,"  says  editor-at-large  Matt 
Tyrnauer,  who  oversees  the  project.  "We  start  reporting  11  months  in  advance; 
there  are  thousands  of  pages  of  research  and  untold  phone  calls  placed."  Heaths 
Fink  heads  the  research  effort  and  coordinates  the  reporting,  which  was  done  by 
Alan  Deutschman,  author  of  A  Tale  of  Two  Valleys:  Wine,  Wealth,  and  the  Battle  fo 
the  Good  Life  in  Napa  and  Sonoma;  Richard  Siklos,  who  writes  about  business  for 
The  Sunday  Telegraph;  Duff  McDonald,  former  executive  editor  of  Red  Herring; 
Craig  Offman,  who  has  written  for  Salon,  Variety,  and  Wired;  Anne  Thompson,  wl 
writes  about  Hollywood  for  Premiere;  John  Brodie,  who  has  written  for  GQ  and 
Vanety;  and  V.F.'s  Richard  Rushfield,  editor  of  a  new  bi-monthly,  LA  Innuendo. 

..qht:  Duff  McDonald,  Richard  Siklos,  John  Brodie,  Heather  Fink,  and  Matt  Tyrnauer 

CONTINUED    ON    PACE    8J 
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SYLK  CREAM 
SMOOl  H  TO  A  POINT 

CREAM  AND  HEATHER   HONEY  WITH 
THE  BITE  OF  AGED  MALT  WHISKIES 

5IE  KITH  YOUR  GOOD  JUDGEMENT.  »  STLK  IS  A  REGISTERED  TRADEMARK  OF  THE  DRAMBUIE  LIQUEUR  COMPANY  LIMITED,  EDINBURGH,  SCOTLAND  O  2003  IMPORTED  BY  BACARDI  US  A  ,  INC,  MIAMI.  FL  LIQUEUR  -  17%  ALC,  BY  VOL,  wwwsylkcream.com 
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BRIGHT  LIGHTS,  BIG  CITY 
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TR1BECA 

F1L1VI 

FESTIVAL 


The  second  annual  Tnbeca  Film  Festival, 
presented  by  American  Express,  took 
place  May  3  to  May  II,  attracting  more 
than  325,000  attendees  to  Lower 
Manhattan,  besting  the  inaugural  festival's 
156,000  attendees. 


Highlights  of  the  festival  program  included  more  than  350  films,  19  panel  discussions,  the 
first- ever  Tribeca  Classic  Drive-In,  hosted  by  General  Motors  on  Pier  25,  and  the  Tnbeca 
Family  Festival,  presented  by  American  Express,  which  drew  record  crowds  to  the  streets 
of  Tribeca  for  an  array  of  family- friendly  activities.  Music  lovers  were  entertained  at 
MTV/VH- l/lnfinity  Radio's  "100%  NYC"  concert  in  Battery  Park,  featuring  musicians  such 
as  Norah  Jones,  Jewel,  Sean  Paul,  and  Jimmy  Fallon. 

A  showcase  for  new  filmmakers  from  around  the  world,  the  festival  drew  celebrities, 
journalists,  filmmakers,  and  movie  aficionados  alike.  Renee  Zellweger,  Ewan  McGregor, 
Bono,  Wynton  Marsalis,  Miuccia  Prada,  and  Mayor  Bloomberg  joined  festival 
co-founders  Robert  De  Niro,  Jane  Rosenthal,  and  Craig  Hatkoff  at  the  festival's  opening 
celebration  on  Greenwich  Street  in  Tribeca. 


From  left  to  right:  Edie  Falco,  Helen  Hunt,  and 
Paul  Rudd  at  the  "Actors  on  Acting  in  Theater  and 
Film"  panel. 


Whoopi  Goldberg  introduces  the  Best  Actor 
Award,  presented  by  Delta  Air  Lines,  at  the 
festival's  closing-night  ceremonies. 


The  Third  Annual  Tribeca 

Film  Festival  will  be  held 

May  4  to  May  9,  2004. 

For  more  information  and  to 

p" -chase  festival  products, 


Founding  Sponsor:  American  Express.  Official  Sponsors:  Budweiser,  General  Motors,  Prada, 
Bloomberg,  Regal  Entertainment  Group,  Embassy  Suites  Hotels/Forest  City  Ratner,  AMC, 
MTV/VH-I/Blink  I02.7FM,  WNBC,  Panasonic,  Starbucks,  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation,  Delta  Air 
Lines,  Vanity  Fair,  and  The  New  York  Times. 

Special  Thanks:  Alpha  Cine  Labs,  Altoids,  Apple  Computers,  Arenson  Prop  Center,  Arman, 
Association  for  a  Better  New  York,  AT&T,  Baker  Tribeca,  Banning  Gallery,  Bayard's,  Bayer  Consumer 
Care,  Bloom  Cosmetics,  Caio  Fonseca,  Chantecaille,  Cinemax,  Cinemuse,  Cineric,  Inc.,  Comedy 
Central,  Community  Board  I,  Dalzell  Productions,  Devlin  Video  International,  DFN  Gallery,  Dolby 
Laboratories,  Inc.,  Donald  Sultan,  Duane  Park  Patisserie,  DuArt  Film  and  Video,  Dugal  Visual 
Solutions,  Inc.,  Entertaining  Ideas  Catering,  Equinox  Fitness,  Frankfurt  Kurnit  Klein  &  Selz,  P.C.,  Fritz 
Koenig,  Gray  Line  New  York  Sightseeing,  Grey  Goose  Vodka,  Grubman  Indursky  &  Schindler,  PC, 
HBO,  Hudson  River  Park  Trust,  Hyperion  Books,  Innovative  Philanthropy,  Integrated  Studios,  Jack 
Howard-Potter,  John  Torreano,  Lentini  Communications,  Lush  Lounge,  Manicaretti  Italian  Food 
Imports,  MF+P  Advertising,  Organic,  Outpost  Digital,  Pace  University,  Paul  Wilmot 
Communications,  Pepsi-Cola  Bottling  Company,  Pepsi-Cola  Company,  Pine  Cone  Hill,  Ponte 
.  Equities,  Inc.,  Popcorn  Indiana,  Red  Bull  North  America,  Inc.,  Regent  Wall  Street  Hotel,  Remy 
Amerique,  Ritz-Carlton  New  York/Battery  Park,  Rubenstein  Communications,  Scholastic 
Corporation,  Sephora,  Sidney  Frank  Importing  Co.,  Inc.,  Sigerson  Morrison,  Simpson,  Thatcher  & 
Bartlett,  P.C.,  SoBe  Beverages,  Stephen  Hannock,  Sterling  Vineyards,  Stuyvesant  High  School,  Sugar 
Restaurant  &  Lounge,  Sundance  Channel,  Technicolor  Creative  Services  -  New  York,  The  Hollywood 
Reporter,  Myriad  Restaurant  Group,  The  Promotion  In  Motion  Companies,  Inc.,  The  Rudin  Family, 
The  Screening  Room,  Thomas  and  Noreen  Axon,  Toland  Grinnell,  Toys  'R'  Us,  Tribeca  Gardens, 
Tribeca  Grand  Hotel,  Tribeca  Grill,  Tribeca  Organization,  Tribeca  Performing  Arts  Center,  Tribeca 
Rooftop,  Tribute,  Variety,  WSCC  PR,  Yohalem  Gillman  &  Company  L.P.,  Zwicker  Collective. 

The  T*ibeca  Film  Institute  was  formed  to  own  and  operate  the  Tribeca  Film  Festival,  and  to  create 
other  cultural  initiatives  dedicated  to  the  economic  redevelopment  of  Lower  Manhattan. 

TribicpiF|1|Ki  Institute  Supporting  Industry  Partners:  Twentieth  Century  Fox,  Miramax  Films,  New  Line 
,  Cinema,  NeW  Regency,  Sony,  Warner  Bros.,  and  CAA. 
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vailable  at  select  Neiman  Marcus 

J  I  r 

res  and  other  fine  retailers. 

red  dealer  near  you, 

877-777-EBEL 


SWISS  WATCHMAKER  SINCE  1911 
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ANATOMY    of  A    GENIUS 


THE  FOOT 


quattro'  ALL-WHEEL  DRIVE 

Enhances  performance  in  dry  conditions,  whilt  also  optimizing 

traction  and  lateral  grip  in  advene  weatlnr  conditions. 


TORSEN  CENTER  DIFFERENTIA!. 
Instantly  transfers  power  away  front  wheels 
that  "re  slipping  to  iltose  with  grip. 


PERFORMANCE  ADVANTAGE 

Dotninatiitg  virtually  '■very  race  series  it  entered,  quattro 

all-wheel  drive  was  binned  fir-  its  'unfair  advantage. ' 


Fig.  321.  -  Fourth-generation  quattro  all-wheel  drive  system. 
For  enhanced  performance,  control  and  confidence  regardless  of  road  conditions. 


In  1980.  Audi  introduced  quattro.  an  all-wheel  drive  system  with  such  unparalleled  traction,  stability  and  control,  it  domi 
the  World  Rally  circuit  Twenty-three  years  later,  it  still  dominates,  giving  the  A8  L  incomparable  grip  and  agility  regard! 
of  road  conditions.  Considered  the  benchmark,  it  is  one  of  the  countless  innovations  found  on  this  premium  luxury  sedar 
i  y  of  Never  Follow.  The  all-new  A8  L.  The  world's  most  intelligently  designed  car. 


v*  :s  a  trademark  o!  A 


£2003  Audi  of  Amerca.  inc. 


The  all-new  A8  L. 


generally  her  mood  and  disposition  signaled  the  possibility  of  something  mora 
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having  left  that  morning  after  making  fbffedshe  Ifiew  she'd  never  return 
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BETTER  LUCK  TOMORROW 
ON  VHS  AND  DVD 

One  of  the  year's  most  critically  acclaimed  films 

and  an  official  selection  of  both  the  2002 

Sundance  Film  Festival  Dramatic  Competition  and 

the  2002  Toronto  International  Film  Festival  World 

Cinema,  Better  Luck  Tomorrow  arrives  on  video 

and  DVD  September  30.  Better  Luck  Tomorrow 

tells  the  story  of  alienated  Asian-American 

teenagers  and  their  struggle  to  gain  social  status 

in  high  school,  within  a  society  that  expects  too 

much  of  them.  The  DVD  contains  a  commentary 

track  by  director  and  co-writer  Justin  Lin 

and  co-writers  Ernesto  M.  Foronda  and 

Fabian  Marquez.  For  more  information, 

visitwww.paramount.com/homeentertainment. 


Date,  art,  availability,  and  special  features  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
TM,  ®,  &  Copyright  ©  2003  by  Paramount  Pictures.  All  Rights  Reserved. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    72 


For  artist  MICHAEL  ELINS,  the 

photograph  is  only  the  starting  point. 

Using  computer  technology  and  an  endless 

supply  of  images  from  the  history  of 

painting,  he  transforms  pictures  to  create 

wild  composites.  "In  the  beginning,"  he 

says,  "people  focused  on  the  technology 

and  tricks,  since  it  was  so  fascinating. 

But  now  we've  reached  a  new  realm,  the 

next  level,  beyond  the  obvious."  Perhaps 

he  is  referring  to  the  picture  of  the 

cross-dressing  C.E.O.,  just  one  of  his 

images  in  this  year's  New  Establishment, 

which  gives  free  rein,  he  says,  to  his 

"off-the-wall  ideas  and  Pictionary- 

like  free  associations." 
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Shortly  after  9/11,  when  anthrax  was 
discovered  up  and  down  the  East 
Coast,  DON  FOSTER,  a  professor  of 
English  literature  at  Vassar  College, 
got  a  call  from  the  F.B.I.  Foster,  who  h 
a  second  career  as  an  attributions 
expert,  was  asked  to  assist  in  determiniji 
the  authorship  of  anonymous  letters 
that  contained  the  deadly  toxin.  "Givei 
an  anonymous  offender  enough 
verbal  rope  and  he  will  hang  himself  f 
you,  every  time,"  he  says.  Foster  has 
assisted  in  solving  many  cases  nationwi 
and  has  written  Author  Unknown:  On 
the  Trail  of  Anonymous. 


In  1992,  CRAIG  UNGER  investigated 

George  H.  W.  Bush's  roles  in  the  Iran- 
contra  scandal  and  "Iraqgate"  for  The 
New  Yorker.  "In  both  of  those  cases  I  was 
struck  by  the  remarkably  close  relationship 
between  Bush  and  the  Saudis,"  says 
Unger,  who  was  the  editor  of  Boston 
Magazine  from  1995  to  2000.  So  when  the 
September  11  attacks  took  place.  Unger  saw 
a  pattern.  His  article  this  month  on  the 
post-9/11  repatriation  of  Saudis  is 
adapted  from  his  upcoming  book.  Vie  Bush- 
Saudi  Connection:  Ttie  Secret  Relationship 
Between  the  Two  Most  Powerful 
Dynasties  in  the  World  (Scribner). 


"I've  been  taking  pictures  since  I  w£' 
years  old,  and  I'll  keep  taking  them 
I  get  it  right,"  says  DAVID  BAILEY, 
was  the  model  for  the  "swinging  Lorn 
fashion  photographer  in  the  1966  fil 
Blowup.  Bailey  has  seen  the  industr 
change  over  the  years.  "Now  the  m< 
are  looking  at  their  watches  to  catc 
flight  back  to  New  York."  But  the  c 
thrill  was  there  for  his  shoot  with  ac 
Jacinda  Barrett.  "She  came  alive  in 
of  the  camera."  Bailey's  new  book, 
Locations,  about  the  70s,  is  due  out 
month  from  Thames  &  Hudson. 
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LETtERS 


TRAGIC  CHOICES 


In  defense  of  John  and  Carolyn;  80s  heaven;  the  state  of 

the  Editor's  Letter;  the  Laci  Peterson  sensation;  trouble  at  the  Times;  John  O'Hara 

pounds  the  pavement;  the  delicious  A.  A.  Gill 


1  f  course  I  was  compelled  by 
your  recent  cover  ["Secrets  and 
Lies,"  by  Edward  Klein,  Aug- 
ust]. Who  isn't  intrigued  by 
the  tragic  story  of  two  beautiful  and  suc- 
cessful people?  But  when  I  read  the  excerpt 
from  Edward  Klein's  new  book,  my  stom- 
ach turned.  When  I  think  of  Carolyn  Bes- 
sette, I  see  a  woman  who  was  fearful  of  a 
press  that  hounded  her  and  cautious  about 
how  much  of  herself  she  wanted  to  reveal. 
Your  article  validates  her  fears. 

JENNIFER  LEIGH  GRIFFITH 
Chicago.  Illinois 

WASN'T  IT  Vanity  Fair  that,  in  a  break  from 
the  media  pack,  chose  to  mourn  the  < 
and  celebrate  the  appallingly  medic  . 
of  one  Carolyn  Bessette  on  the  cove; 
V.F.  after  that  fatal  plane  crash?  In  a  long 
ry  of  remarkable  cover  subjects,  Be> 
i     pli  ;able.  And  now.  in  the 
■    rd  Klein  claim 


she  was  a  violent  cokehead.  (I  always  thought 
she  looked  a  little  too  wound  up.)  Make  up 
your  minds,  people! 

ZIAD  AL-DUAIJ 

Kuwait  City,  Kuwait 

YOUR  COVER  should  have  read,  "Portrait 
of  an  Addiction."  I  came  away  feeling  sorry 
for  this  obviously  disturbed  young  lady 
paired  with  a  dazzling  risktaker.  Their  inner 
demons  amalgamated  to  crash  and  burn  at 
an  all  too  early  age. 

JOYCE  O'KEEFE 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

THE  "REAL"  STORY  behind  John  E  Kennedy 

Jr.  and  Carolyn  Bessette's  marriage  is  all  the 

more  poignant  because  Kennedy  came  from  a 

'  ime  when  myths  were  never  challenged,  only 

abraced.  They  held  out  the  possibility  that  a 

ifect  union  might  indeed  exist,  but  in  the  end 

y  proved  to  be  mortal  and  became  anoth- 

araple  of  a  celebrity  marriage  gone  bad. 


GRIM  PATH 

John  F.  Kennedy  Jr.  and 

Carolyn  Bessette  on  May  18, 1996, 

on  their  way  to  a  memorial  for 

Jacqueline  Kennedy  Onassis, 

on  the  two-year  anniversary 

of  her  death. 


Do  we  feel  better  knowing  that  John  wor- 
ried about  his  wife's  cheating  on  him,  just 
like  the  poor  slob  down  the  street?  If  so, 
that  says  more  about  those  of  us  who  watch 
celebrities  than  about  that  tragic,  ethere- 
al couple. 

NICO  COLSON-JONES 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

I  WAS  A  VERY  CLOSE  FRIEND  of  both  John 
and  Carolyn  Bessette  Kennedy.  My  hus- 
band, Anthony  Radziwill,  was  John's  cousin 
and  best  man  at  his  wedding.  Carolyn  and  I 
were  like  sisters.  I  have  never  spoken  publicly 
about  them,  though  the  invitations  to  "tell 
all"  are  abundant.  I  feel,  as  do  their  other 
close  friends,  that  our  memories  of  them  be- 
long to  us.  Yet  it  sometimes  falls  to  those  left 
behind  to  put  the  lives  of  their  loved  ones  in 
perspective,  particularly  for  those  who  see 
them  merely  as  fodder  for  tabloid  fare 

I  understand  that  celebrities  and  public 
figures  generate  a  unique  fascination— young 
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Kennedys  even  more  so— and  1  realize  there 
are  people  who  will  promote  untruths  for  self- 
aggrandizement  or  financial  reward.  But 
Mr.  Kleins  collection  of  unscrupulous  ac- 
counts is  so  egregious  it  requires  a  response. 

Who  is  this  group  of  anonymous  friends 
of  John  and  Carolyn's  who  were  so  helpful  in 
writing  Kleins  book?  No  one  in  the  Bessette 
or  Kennedy  family  spoke  to  him,  and  I  have 
spoken  to  many  of  Carolyn's  closest  friends— 
none  of  us  were  asked  to  cooperate. 

I  was  struck  not  only  by  the  absurdity  of 
Klein's  portrayal  of  Carolyn  but  also  by  his 
misogynistic  language.  Through  his  distort- 
ed lens  she  was  a  "commoner"  who  had  the 
audacity  to  think  John  was  "lucky  to  have 
her."  Where  John  is  "besotted,"  she  is  "ob- 
sessed." She  is  "hysterical" and  "demanding," 
flying  into  a  "rage"  at  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion. She  is  "domineering"  and  "meddling," 
and  "poisoned"  John's  relationship  with  a 
friend.  He  stops  just  short  of  accusing  her  of 
witchcraft.  His  assertion  of  "street  drug" 
abuse  is  ludicrous.  In  the  10  years  that  I  knew 
Carolyn  I  never  once  saw  her  use  drugs.  She 
was  as  much  a  "cokehead"  as  Klein  is  a 
biographer.  And  his  accusation  of  physical 
abuse  is  simply  bizarre. 

Carolyn  was  kind  and  loving,  and  had  an 
unassuming  charm.  She  was  devoted  to  her 
husband  and  to  her  family  and  friends.  She 
spent  countless  days  and  nights  with  Antho- 
ny and  me,  in  hospitals  and  in  our  home, 
helping  him  endure  the  devastating  effects 
of  cancer  treatment.  Though  it  was  difficult 
for  some  of  Anthony's  friends  and  relatives 
to  deal  with  his  illness,  Carolyn  embraced  it 
with  tireless  and  fearless  compassion— she 
helped  him  live  while  he  was  dying.  Her  smile 
lit  up  every  room  she  walked  into  and  she 
cheered  us  all  with  an  irresistible  sense  of 
humor  that  I  miss  terribly. 

I'd  like  to  set  the  record  straight  on  the 
state  of  their  marriage.  There  was  no  sepa- 
ration. There  was  no  impending  divorce.  As 
Carolyn's  closest  friend  and  JohnVcousin,  I 
knew  this  better  than  anyone.  My  husband 
was  dying  that  summer  after  a  long  battle 
with  cancer,  and  we  were  all  struggling  to 
cope  with  it.  In  the  context  of  the  issues  they 
were  facing— a  new  marriage,  intense  public 
scrutiny,  the  terminal  illness  of  a  loved  one— 
their  joint  decision  to  seek  counseling  was 
positive.  To  draw  a  line  from  counseling  to 
divorce  is  gratuitous.  It's  convenient  for 
Klein's  story,  but  real  people  do  not  aban- 
don relationships  at  the  first  challenge;  they 
address  and  work  through  them. 

Klein's  rendition  of  their  wedding— in  his 

eyes  a  revealing  glimpse  of  a  tempestuous 

relationship— is  self-serving  spin  1  was  one 

of  the  few  friends  and  family  present.  The 

ceremony  was  happy  and  ■  :ekend 

Kiderful  memories,  fhere  i] 

•  inters,  but  no  hysterics.  N 

D  'he  beach.  Kk     ! 


simple  details,  and  then  inserts  a  scene  that 
never  occurred.  His  intimacy  is  contrived, 
his  imagination  endless. 

Klein's  most  offensive  suggestion— that 
Carolyn's  pedicure  was  to  blame  for  three 
tragic  deaths— is  beyond  reproof.  While  Van- 
ity Fair  corrected  some  of  Klein's  other  inac- 
curacies, you  inexplicably  included  this 
story  in  your  excerpt.  It  is  an  assertion  with 
so  little  integrity  that  Klein's  own  publishers 
omitted  it  from  his  book.  I'm  curious  why 
Vanity  Fair  chose  to  publish  it. 

In  essence,  I  disagree  with  everything 
Klein  writes,  and  could  dissect  each  passage 
in  this  excerpt.  But  Klein's  tenacious  effort 
to  wring  the  shock  value  from  every  detail 
his  questionable  sources  allege— to  enhance 
his  own  book  sales— says  more  about  him 
than  it  ever  will  about  John  and  Carolyn. 

Klein  was  most  accurate  when  he  wrote 
in  this  magazine  in  1989.  "I  do  not  number 
myself  among  Jacqueline  Onassis's  close 
friends."  Klein  and  Jackie  Onassis  were  not 
friends.  His  public  insistence  that  they 
were  friends  stems  either  from  his  inability 
to  distinguish  between  friendliness  and 
friendship,  or  from  his  eagerness  to  exploit 
the  connection  for  personal  gain.  If  there 
was  a  question  about  this,  it  should  have 
been  dismissed  when  Jackie  had  her  attor- 
ney Alex  Forger  write  a  letter  to  Klein  advis- 
ing him  to  stop  contacting  her  friends. 

The  "Kennedy  Curse"  is  as  real  as  witch- 
es and  goblins  and  enchanted  forests.  Their 
curse  is  people  like  Edward  Klein,  who  write 
fiction  as  fact  and  parlay  it  into  monetary 
gain  with  a  complete  lack  of  conscience, 
responsibility,  or  decency. 

CAROLE  RADZIWILL 
New  York,  New  York 

AS  THE  PERSON  who  eulogized  Carolyn 
Bessette  Kennedy,  I  was  appalled  by  Ed 
Klein's  latest  exercise  in  low-rent  tabloid  titil- 
lation.  Quality  has  always  been  an  essential 
part  of  what  Vanity  Fair  publishes,  and  even 
more  than  truth,  quality  is  the  missing  ingre- 
dient in  Mr.  Klein's  piece.  Instead,  he  sup- 
plied you  with  nothing  more  than  an 
unrecognizable  portrait  of  two  people  made 
to  sound  more  like  daytime-soap-opera 
characters  than  the  generous,  interesting 
people  they  really  were. 

Mr.  Klein's  piece  is  riddled  with  factual 
inaccuracy  and  lacks  substantive  report- 
ing. His  intimate  knowledge  of  their  lives  is 
untrue;  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  he 
never  met  either  one  of  them.  Surely  pub- 
lishing this  kind  of  vile  character  assassina- 
tion should  require  something  more  than 
anonymous  quotes  and  a  few  on-the-record 
stories  from  an  ex-boyfriend  and  an  eaves- 
•■  hopping  stylist. 

Stating  that  Carolyn  gave  keys  to  the 
ment  to  her  "gay  fashionista"  friends 
i  could  come  and  go  as  they  pleased 


is  so  patently  absurd  that  it's  laughable,  not 
to  mention  that  Mr.  Klein's  terminology 
reeks  of  homophobia.  The  notion  of  John 
recommending  that  Carolyn  seek  psychi- 
atric help  is  also  false;  in  fact,  Carolyn  had 
been  seeing  a  psychiatrist  on  a  weekly  basis 
long  before  her  marriage  to  John,  who,  for 
the  record,  also  saw  a  psychiatrist  on  a 
weekly  basis.  Mr.  Klein  refers  to  a  spare 
room  where  John  stored  exercise  equipment 
and  in  which  Carolyn  slept,  when  in  fact 
no  such  room  existed  in  what  was  always 
a  one-bedroom  loft.  Cocaine  and  physical 
abuse?  In  all  the  time  I  spent  with  them, 
considerably  more  than  Mr.  Klein  or  any 
of  his  other  sources  did,  I  never  saw  any- 
thing of  the  sort. 

Most  important,  Mr.  Klein  ignores  the 
one  fact  that  matters  most.  John  and  Carolyn 
were  two  people  who  had  a  profound  effect 
on  everyone  who  knew  them  well.  It  was  an 
effect  that  was  related  not  to  their  fame  but 
rather  to  their  kindness,  generosity,  and  hu- 
mility. Had  Mr.  Klein  taken  the  time  to  do 
his  own  moral  inventory  instead  of  someone 
else's,  and  some  decent  reporting,  he  would 
have  learned  things  that  would  have  led 
him  in  the  direction  of  a  book  more  dis- 
tinguished than  this  one  will  prove  to  be. 

HAMILTON  SOUTH 
New  York,  New  York 

EDWARD  KLEIN  REPLIES:  If  there's  one 
thing  I  learned  during  7  years  as  foreign  editor  of 
Newsweek,  11  years  as  editor  in  chief  of 'The 
New  York  Times  Magazine,  and  14 years  as 
a  contributing  editor  of  Vanity  Fair, //'/  that  some 
people  simply  can 't  deal  with  the  truth. 

Carolyn  Bessette  Kennedy 's  volatile  and  abu- 
sive conduct  is  not  a  matter  of  dispute.  It  is 
memorably  described  in  the  excerpt  of  my  book 
The  Kennedy  Curse  by  an  unassailable,  on- 
the-record  eyewitness — her  former  boyfriend 
Michael  Bergin. 

What's  more,  Carolyn's  behavior  is  germane 
to  an  understanding  of  John  F.  Kennedy  Jr.  's  state 
of  mind  when  he  climbed  into  his  Piper  Saratoga 
for  that  fatal  flight  four  years  ago. 

In  publishing  its  excerpt,  Vanity  Fair  was 
hardly  indulging  in  "tabloid  tit  illation,"  as\ 
Hamilton  South  charges.  On  the  contrary,  when 
President  Bill  Clinton  dispatched  the  United 
States  Navy  to  aid  in  the  effort  to  recover  John's 
plane,  the  story  assumed  important  political  and 
cultural  dimensions.  J.  F.K.  Jr.  's  death  was  a  polit- 
ical death:  it  was  a  major  blow  to  the  Kennedy 
family's  hope  of  a  restoration. 

For  Mr.  South' s  information,  I  first  met  John 
F  Kennedy  Jr.  back  in  the  early  1980s,  shortly 
after  John  had  celebrated  his  21st  birthday.  The 
setting  was  his  mother's  apartment  on  Neiv  York's 
Fifth  Avenue,  where  I  had  been  invited,  along 
with  my  future  wife,  as  a  guest  at  Jackie's  annu- 
al Christmas  party. 

As  for  Carole  Radziwill,  Jackie  and  I  were  the 
kind  of  friends  who  spoke  on  the  phone  and  met 
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Soted  The  Caribbean's 
Best  Resort 

This  5  Star  Diamond  resort  has  set  a  new 
standard  or  luxury  in  the  Caribbean.  Nestled  on 
two  private  beaches,  this  all-inclusive,  all-suite 
adult  retreat  hosts  only  ocean  views.  Unmatched 
hospitality,  24-hour  room  service,  three  world- 
class  restaurants,  golf,  diving,  and  a  European 
spa*  put  Royal  Plantation  in  a  class  all  its  own. 

Call  your  iavorite  Travel  Agent 

or  1-888-48-ROYAL 

www.  royalplantation .  com 


Royal  Plantation* 

Bv .- . .  - 1.  L.!  - 

SPA  &GOLF  RESORT 
Recipient  Of  The  Five  Star  Diamond  Award 

Spa  services  additional.  I  nique  vacations,  Inc. 
is  the  wor/duide  representative  of  Royal  Plantation. 
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VANITY  FAIR  AGENDA 

ADVERTISING  AND   PROMOTION 
EVENTS  AND   OPPORTUNITIES 


ARE  YOU  ON  THE  A-LIST? 

Opinion  leaders  and  those  in  the 
know  are  wanted  for  Vanity  Fair's 

new  online  panel.  Join  the 

Vanity  Fair  A-List  and  you'll  have 

the  opportunity  to  give  us  your 

opinions  through  periodic  surveys 

and  polls,  as  well  as  receive 

updates  on  upcoming  events  and 

programs,  and  qualify  for  great 

gifts.  Sign  up  now  and  you'll 

receive  a  free  gift  from  Vanity  Fair. 

Visit  www.VanityFairA-List.com 

and  join  today. 
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MISSING  PERSONS 


ON  PAGE  102  of  your  August  issue  there  is  a  picture  of  John  Sex 
with  friends  ["The  80s,  After  Dark,"  by  Susan  Morrison].  Well,  the 
friends  are,  from  left  to  right:  Wendy  Wild,  who  is  somewhere  in 
80s  heaven  with  John,  shaking  glitter  out  of  her  wig;  April  Palmier!, 
who  is  still  in  New  York  and  has  the  best  pictures  of  the  whole 
Club  57  scene;  and,  last  but  not  least,  yours  truly,  Katy  K,  on  the 
right.  Not  to  brag,  but  I  made  a  lot  of  the  clothes  for  John  and 
his  Bodacious  Ta-Ta's.  Christian  Lacroix,  my  ass.  I  started  the  big- 
skirt  thing  at  Fiorucci  two  years  before  him.  Anyway,  I  am  now 
in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  where  I  sell  clothes  to  all  the  famous 

country  stars  and  harvest  rhinestones  in  my  backyard. 

KATY  K 
Nashville,  Tennessee 


occasionally  for  lunch  and  cocktails  to  discuss,  among 
other  things,  our  children  and  her  book  projects  at 
Doubleday,  some  of  which  she  thought  might  be  ap- 
propriate for  excerpting  in  the  Times  Magazine. 
Our  friendly  association  endured— despite  a  tem- 
porary freeze  caused  by  my  writing  about  her  rela- 
tionship with  Maurice  Tempelsman  in  a  cover  story 
for  Vanity  Fair  in  1989— until  shortly  before  her 
death  in  1994. 

It  appears  from  Ms.  Radziwill's  letter  that 
she  was  kept  in  the  dark  about  the  true  nature  of 
John  and  Carolyn  j  marital  strife.  It  is  to  the  cred- 
it of  John  and  Carolyn  that  they  did  not  burden 
Ms.  Radziwill  with  their  troubles  during  the  final 
months  of  her  husband's  terminal  illness. 

However,  on  other  matters,  Ms.  Radziwill  ven- 
tures into  unfounded  speculation.  For  instance. 
St.  Martin 's  Press,  my  book  publisher,  did  not 
intentionally  omit  the  story  about  Carolyn's 
pedicure  on  the  day  of  her  death,  as  Ms.  Radzi- 
will alleges.  In  fact,  The  Kennedy  Curse  had 
already  gone  to  press  when  1  learned  about  this 
incident,  and  so  I  included  it  in  the  Vanity  Fair 
excerpt. 

My  information  about  Carolyns  drug  use 
came  from  several  people  who  either  were  present 
when  C  olyn  took  drugs  or  met  her  coming  and 
goh  her  drug  dealer's  apartment  on  East 

60  '  in  Manhattan.  It  is  hardly  surpris- 


ing that  these  people  who  did  drugs  with  Car- 
olyn spoke  to  me  on  the  condition  of  anonymity, . 
which  I  respected. 

Finally,  I'm  not  exactly  on  unfamiliar  ground  I 
dealing  with  the  ins  and  outs  of  the  Kennedys. 
Over  the  years,  I've  conducted  several  hundred  I 
interviews  (including  some  with  members  of  the' 
Kennedy  family)  and  written  three  New  Yorkv 
Times  best  sellers  about  John  F.  Kennedy  Jr.  's 
family. 


V.F.'S  STATE  OF  THE  UNION 

I  HAVE  ALWAYS  LOVED  Vanity  Fair,  but  1 
now,  because  your  views  on  the  Bush  admin- 
istration are  right  on,  I  have  another  reason 
to  love  it  ["The  Phony  War,"  by  Graydon 
Carter,  August].  I  thought  I  was  the  only 
person  wondering  how  our  president  got 
away  with  invading  another  country  just 
because  Saddam  is  a  bad  person.  I  keep 
waiting  for  a  country  to  overthrow  Bush  on 
the  same  premise. 

CELESTE  VOS 
West  Hollywood,  California 

I  USUALLY  ENJOY  V.F.  and  the  candor  of  edi- 
tor Graydon  Carter,  continued  on  page  92 
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Gevalia*  Kaffe  presents 


An  Extraordinary  Cup™ 

Inspired  by  a  coffee  of  uncommon  quality,  designer  Dana  Buchman  has 
jshioned  a  cup  of  uncommon  style  and  made  the  moment  purely  her  own 

Snnhmxw  punts/  a/ve/  w  sianatu/ie/  oh  mine/. 
9  loue/  tAem/.  3  collect/  them.  %ne^/  cw& 
acatLc/,  (bexLuti^ul  and  iLm^etes^—w  peAieci/ 
cxmyilewienb  to*  w  cup/  oi/Jiictv  c&eAialla/  coMee/.  " 


GEVALIA 


From  150  years  of  European  craftsmanship 
comes  Gevalia  Kaffe.  Smooth,  rich  and 
aromatic — exquisitely  tailored  to  the  coffee 
lover's  palate.  In  her  wildlife  design,  Dana 
Buchman  has  captured  the  essence  of  the 
lively,  full-bodied  Gevalia  Kenya  coffee. 


Purchase  this  Dana  Buchman  "Animale"  collector's  set  at  www.gevalia:com/cups. 

!ow  your  support  for  an  extraordinary  cause  by  purchasing  your  Extrap^iiwery  Cup,  produced  exclusively  for  Gevalia  by  Rosenthal.  In  honor  of  this 
iign,  Gevolia  will  donate  $20,000  to  The  Kennedy  Center  Alliance  for.isrts  Education  Network,  an  organization  fostering  arts  education  and  awareness. 


GEVALIA1 


K  A  F  F  E 


YOURS  TO  ENJOY:  Stainless  Steel  Thermal  Coffeemaker  and  two  boxes 
of  Gevalia  Kaffe  for  just  $16.95,  with  no  further  obligation. 

CODE:  102835 


City 


State 


Zip 


□  YES,  I'd  like  to  try  two  half-pounds  of 
Gevalia  Kaffe  for  $16.95,  including  shipping 
and  handling,  and  receive  a  stainless  steel 
Thermal  Coffeemaker  in  black  or  white.  I 
understand  that  if  I  enjoy  Gevalia,  I  will  receive 
more  automatically  about  every  six  weeks  (or  on 
a  schedule  I  request),  plus  a  special  holiday 
shipment.  I  may  cancel  at  any  time  after  receiving 
my  Trial  Shipment.  The  coffeemaker  is  mine  to 
keep  with  no  further  obligation. 

Complete  and  mail  to:  GEVALIA  KAFFE, 
'.■   Box  5276,  Clifton,  NJ  07015-5276 


Phone 

E-mail 

D  Please  check  here  if  you  do  not  wish  to  receive  special 

offers  and  news  from  Gevalia  vio  e-mail. 
Choose  your  two  coffees:        □  Signature  Blend  (KL) 
□  Hazelnut  (Q)  □  Traditional  Roast'  (C) 

a  Breakfast  Blend  (KN)       D  French  Vanilla  (O) 
Choose  one  of  each: 
D  Regular  (R)  D  Decaf  (D) 

D  Whole  bean  ( 1 )       D  Ground  (  2  ) 
Choose  your  coffeemaker  color: 
a  Black  (  B  L)  □  White  ( WH  ) 

Charge  my:       n  MasterCard  D  Visa 

G  American  Express      LI  Discover 


Card  Number                         Exp.  Date: 

Month/Year 

Signature  Required 

□  Enclosed  is  my  check  payable  to  Gevalia  Kaffe  tor  $16.95 


SMOOTH,  RICH  AND  DELECTABLE,  Gel 
starts  with  premium  Arabica  beans  from 
finest  coffee  regions  on  earth.  Then,  to  eel 
superior  freshness,  each  of  our  30+  variet- 
triple-sealed  in  golden  foil  and  delivered  to 
door  from  Europe.  Whatever  you  prefer, 
deep  or  mellow  roasts  to  exquisite  flavor; 
special  varietals,  Gevalia  is  always  a  plea 


LIA  (1-800.438-2542)  TOLL  FREE,  24  HOURS,  7  DAYS. 
Orvisitwww.gevalia.com 


YOU  CAN  LOOK  FORWARD  TO: 

SATISFACTION   GUARANTEED  or  you 

may  return  your  coffee  for  a 
complete  refund  and  keep  the 
coffeemaker.  Gevalia  Kaffe  reserves 
the  right  to  substitute  an  item  of 
equal  or  greater  value,  when  limited 
supplies  are  exceeded.  If  you  enjoy 
Gevalia,  you  will  automatically 
receive  four  half-pounds  of  your 
selected  coffee(s)  approximately  one 
month  later.  Subsequent  deliveries 
will  arrive  once  every  six  weeks. 
You  may  chonge  the  frequency, 
quantities  or  types  of  your  coffees 
or  cancel  anytime  by  calling 
1-800-GEVAUA.  Each  year  you 
will  also  receive  a  holiday 
shipment.  You  will  be  notified  in 
advance  with  details  of  this 
special  package  and  its  seasonal 
price,  you  may  cancel  any  delivery 
you  do  not  wish  to  receive. 


CONVENIENT  BILLING  upon 
of  each  delivery.  Prices  of 
varyfrom$5.55-$7.45.Asli 
and  handling  charge  will  be 
You  may  pay  upon  receipt  c 
shipment  or,  for  those  usin< 
cards,  subsequent  shipment! 
billed  to  your  card.  Coffee  pr 
subject  to  change. 
NO  COMMITMENT,  no  mi 
purchase.  You  may  cancel  c 
by  mail  or  phone.  If  yot 
return  a  shipment,  you  ma' 
at  our  expense.  Offer  is  sul 
change  and  is  open  to  resic 
the  U.S.,  the  U.S.  Virgin 
and  Puerto  Rico.  Limit  one  I 
Kaffe  or  European  Coffe 
Collection'  membershi 
household.  Offer  only  valid  ' 
members  of  the  Gevalia 
program.  Offer  expires  12 
GEVALIA  is  a  registered  trad 
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(erase  it  for  good) 


Breast  cancer  doesn't  just  affect  women. 

Consider  the  families  and  friends 

whose  lives  are  also  changed. 


In  the  U.S.  alone,  211,300  women  and  1,300  men  will  be  diagnosed 

with  breast  cancer  this  year,  and  40,000  will  die. 

We  cannot  rest  until  we  win  the  battle  against  breast  cancer. 

With  your  help,  we  can  erase  this  disease.. .for  good. 


1993-2003 


THE  BREAST  CANCER 
RESEARCH  FOUNDATION 

PREVENTION  and 

A  CURE  IN  OUR  LIFETIME® 
EVELYN  H.  LAUDER.  FOUNDER 


r  more  information:  www.bcrfcure.org,  toll-free  1 -866-F1ND-A-CURE  Th  i  Breast  Cancer  Research  Foundation,  Box  9236  GPO,  New  York,  NY  10087-9236. 
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SHOP  IN  STYLE 

This  fall,  Toyota  and  Macy's  are  teaming  up 

to  host  a  series  of  fashion-focused,  street-drive 

events  with  the  debut  of  the  all-new 

2004  Toyota  Solara.  The  Solara  Style  Street 

Drive  will  feature  fashion  presentations,  special 

shopping  opportunities,  and  a  chance  to  get 

behind  the  wheel  of  the  new  Solara.  For 

information  on  dates  and  markets,  and  to 

register  to  attend,  visit  www.solarastyle.com 

or  call  800-527-6501. 

GET  THE  FEELING 

®TOYOTA 

THE  HAMPTON 
LUXURY  LINER 

Travel  in  comfort  to  the  beach  and 

beyond  on  the  Hampton  Luxury 

Liner,  for  as  little  as  $24  off-peak. 

The  chic  way  to  head  to  the 

Hamptons,  each  coach  is  equipped 

with  elegant  leather  reclining  chairs, 

a  custom-designed  interior,  on-board 

movies,  and  a  rear  galley  offering 

complimentary  refreshments. 

Electronic  ticketing  ensures  passengers 

an  uninterrupted  ride.  The  Hampton 

Luxury  Liner  is  available  for  charter 

and  special  events,  as  well  as 

•  fori  City  fours. 
ii 

i 
book  tickets. 
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continued  from  page  ss  but  his  trend  in 
recent  columns  begs  for  that  rare  equal- 
izer—balance. After  all,  this  is  a  magazine 
that  just  a  year  ago  featured  the  administra- 
tion team  in  a  glamour  cover  shot  of  their 
own.  How  about  some  opposing  views  now 
to  keep  an  even  keel? 

JAMES  HILL 
Sacramento.  California 

•'THE  PHONY  WAR"  was  unlike  any  oth- 
er Editor's  Letter  that  we  have  ever  stum- 
bled across  in  a  Conde  Nast  publication. 
We  too  believe  that  our  country  is  going 
to  the  dogs  because  of  the  self-serving 
hooligans  at  the  helm.  The  United  States 
now  finds  itself  in  a  guerrilla  war  due  to 
deceit  tactics  that  amount  to  smoke  and 
mirrors.  On  the  domestic  front,  the  Bush 
administration's  fiscal  irresponsibility 
and  blatant  lack  of  concern  for  the  work- 
ing class  is  appalling.  By  committing  your 
outrage  to  the  pages  of  a  mainstream-media 
publication,  you  have  upped  the  ante  for 
us  all. 

RON  RADZINER  AND  ANNA  HILL 
Los  Angeles,  California 

BECAUSE  OF  YOUR  CURRENT  relevant 
and  enlightening  Editor's  Letters,  next 
month  I  will  be  renewing  my  V.F.  subscrip- 
tion for  two  years  rather  than  my  usual  one 
year. 

REGINA  O.  KINTNER 
Ocean  City,  Maryland 

1  HAVE  BEEN  a  Vanity  Fair  subscriber  for 
years,  but  I  can't  take  another  month  of 
Graydon  Carter's  political  ranting.  I  read 
your  magazine  for  entertainment.  If  Mr. 
Carter  needs  to  get  on  a  soapbox,  tell  him 
to  go  into  politics. 

DEBORAH  BACIGALUPO 
Vienna,  Virginia 

GRAYDON  CARTERS  personal  opinions 
on  the  Iraq  war  and  President  Bush  have 
as  much  validity  as  the  Dixie  Chicks'. 

CHARLES  W.  RUTHERFORD 
Dallas.  Texas 

IN  HIS  CONTINUING  EFFORTS  to  speak 
out  against  the  Bush  tax  cuts,  I  want  to 
thank  Graydon  Carter  for  passing  along 
the  factoid  that  Vice  President  Cheney  may 
be  receiving  a  $100,000  tax  cut.  Since 
Mr.  Carter  is  a  member  in  good  stand- 
ing of  the  wealthiest  1  percent  of  wage 
earners,  I  presume  that  he  too  will  be  the 
recipient  of  a  distasteful  tax  refund.  I 
look  forward  to  reading  in  his  next  Edi- 
tor's Letter  how  much  he  received  and 
the  name  of  the  charity  he  will  be  donat- 
ing it  to. 

ISAAC  MARTIN 
Sherman  Oaks,  California 


MADNESS  IN  MODESTO 

I  FELT  AS  IF  I  WERE  THERE  while  reading 
Maureen  Orth's  "insiders"  article  on  the 
Laci  Peterson  murder  ["A  Made-for- 
Tabloid  Murder,"  August].  It  gave  me  an 
enlightening  insight  into  the  workings  of 
the  media  in  a  story  of  this  magnitude, 
which  has  been  spun  ad  nauseam,  particu- 
larly concerning  the  disclosures  of  the  par- 
roting of  information  and  the  amount  of 
money  being  offered  for  it.  If  I  were  the  for- 
mer owner  of  the  Petersons'  ranch-style 
house,  I'd  be  combing  my  photo  albums 
now  for  a  chance  at  that  $  150,000. 

DARLENE  LA  MADRID 

Chula  Vista,  California 


THE  PAPER  ROUTE 

AS  A  LOYAL  SUBSCRIBER  for  the  last  threei 
years,  I'd  have  to  say  this  was  your  best- 
issue  yet! 

"The  Times's  Restoration  Drama."  by 
David  Margolick,  combined  with  James 
Wolcott's  "The  Fine  Art  of  Sucking  Up," 
made  me  squirm  like  a  worm  and  squeali 
like  a  pig!  A  classic  "What  goes  around, 
comes  around!"  Just  what  is  the  Pulitzer 
equivalent  in  the  magazine  world? 

ROBERT  WINTERS: 
Buffalo.  New  York  I 

I  FIND  THE  ENTIRE  SITUATION  with  Rick  I 
Bragg,  formerly  of  The  New  York  Times, 
quite  ironic  due  to  some  circumstances 
concerning  my  professional  relationship] 
with  Mr.  Bragg.  At  one  time,  almost  20( 
years  ago,  I  was  Rick  Bragg's  intern  at  th& 
St.  Petersburg  Times.  As  a  roving  street  re-e 
porter.  Rick  was  restless  and  had  some  extras 
time  on  his  hands. 

He  volunteered  to  take  me  under  his  wing 
to  teach  me  the  basics  of  story  writing.  Wheni 
I  got  my  first  assignment,  he  sat  down  with  I 
me  at  the  computer  and  taught  me  how  toi 
write  a  colorful  lead  that  would  land  a  lowly 
16-year-old  intern  like  myself  a  front-page: 
story. 

He  was  my  mentor.  He  taught  me  that  by 
giving  someone  else  the  credit,  you  can  stillil 
walk  away  with  the  prize  of  the  satisfaction>i 
of  having  helped  someone  else.  He  also  gave 
me  a  gift  by  allowing  me  to  have  the  bylinei 
so  I  could  build  a  clip  file. 

JENNIFER  BIALOW  ZEIDLER 
Highland  Park.  Illinois 

WE  OBJECT  to  the  following  passage:  "But,, 
for  reasons  that  still  baffle,  Raines  target- 
ed her  [Jill  Abramson].  Perhaps  her  back- 
ground—New York,  Harvard— triggered 
something  in  a  man  from  the  provinces 
who  had  graduated  from  Birmingham- 
Southern  College."  The  suggestion  that  any- 
one would  consider  the  fine  institution  at 
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BUDWEISER 
FILMMAKER  DISCOVERY  AWARD 

TriggerStreet.com's  Online 
Short  Film  Festival  Winners 

Founded  by  Dana  Brunetti  and  actor 

Kevin  Spacey,  TriggerStreet  is  an  online 

community  created  to  showcase 

undiscovered  filmmakers  and  screenwriters. 

TriggerStreet  is  proud  to  present  the 

top  three  winners  of  the  first    ' 

TriggerStreet  Online  Short  Film  Festival: 

•  Tenth,  by  Matt  Kaovalakides 

•  In  Absentia,  by  James  M.  Kibbey 

and  Richard  Heald 

•  Sleep,  by  Matthew  Thompson 

Selected  by  a  panel  of  entertainment 

luminaries  including  Annette  Bening,  Bono, 

Mike  Myers,  Danny  DeVito,  and 

Cameron  Crowe,  these  winners  will  go 

on  to  compete  for  the  Budweiser 

Filmmaker  Discovery  Award.  For  more 

information  on  TriggerStreet  and  the  Online 

Short  Film  Festival,  visit  TriggerStreet.com. 
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which  we  are  privileged  to 
teach  as  somehow  inferior  to 
its  East  Coast  sisters  is  hurtful 
and,  indeed,  false.  We  doubt 
very  seriously  that  Mr.  Raines 
is  in  any  way  ashamed  of  his 
preparation  here,  since  this 
highly  personalized  atmo- 
sphere certainly  contributed 
to  his  ascent  to  one  of  the  top 
posts  in  the  news  media. 

Birmingham-Southern 
College  is  ranked  very  high 
in  regional  evaluations  and  is 
listed  in  the  top  ranks  nation- 
ally as  well. 

Mr.  Raines  comes  from 
a  noble  tradition  of  excel- 
lence in  southern  writers. 
The  New  York  Times  itself 
has  drawn  from  the  South 
for  some  of  its  most  distin- 
guished reporters. 

MILDRED  ALLEN 

Professor  of  music 

DR.  WILLIAM  NICHOLAS 

Professor  of  American  history 

Birmingham-Southern  College 

Birmingham.  Alabama 


A  DEAR-JOHN  LETTER 

MANY  THANKS  FOR  THE  EXCERPT  on 
the  life  of  John  O'Hara,  drawn  from  the 
forthcoming  biography  by  Geoffrey  Wolff, 
The  Art  of  Burning  Bridges:  A  Life  of  John 
O'Hara  ["The  Road  to  Samarra,"  August]. 
Mr.  O'Hara  certainly  lived  an  exciting,  col- 
orful life— drifting,  drinking,  mooching. 

As  recorded  in  Letters  from  the  Editor: 
The  New  Yorker's  Harold  Ross,  edited  by 
Thomas  Kunkel,  Mr.  Ross  wrote  the  follow- 
ing to  Mr.  O'Hara:  "Dear  O'Hara:  I  don't 
know  of  any  job  and  I'm  not  likely  to  hear 
of  one,  but  if  I  do,  I  will  let  you  know.  May- 
be the  only  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  keep 
on  writing  and  become  a  writer.  Sincerely 
yours,  H.  W.  Ross." 

We  may  never  know  how  Mr.  O'Hara 
reacted  to  the  tone  of  this  missive.  What 
we  do  know,  incontrovertibly,  is  that  Mr. 
O'Hara  went  on  to  become  one  of  our  most 
famous  writers  of  fiction! 

ANGELA  F.  RAFFEL,  ED.D. 
Nanuet.  New  York 


DINER'S  DELIGHT 

THE  REVIEW  OF  66  in  the  August  2003  is- 
sue ["Rote  66,"  by  A.  A.  Gill]  is  one  of  the  fun- 
niest articles  I  have  read  in  a  very  long  time. 
Please,  please,  please,  let  A.  A.  Gill  review 
a  new  pretentious  restaurant  every  month! 
ANNE  GOODMAN 
Chicago,  Illinois 


APPETIZERS  WITH  ATTITUDE 

Caviar  dumplings,  just  one  of  the 

highfalutin  finger  foods  offered  at  Manhattan's 

hottest  new  restaurant,  66. 


YOUR  REVIEW  OF  66  was  absolutely  hys 
terical.  It  would  make  for  a  fabulous  play 
I  thought  pretension  went  out  when  Lt. 
Cirque  moved  to  Madison  Avenue. 

BARRY  KJESELSTEIN-COREI 
New  York,  New  Yori' 

I  HOPE  YOU  FIND  further  employment  for 
Mr.  Gill,  whom  I  would  read  were  he  writi 
ing  your  table  of  contents.  He  has  been  thei 
only  thing  that  makes  Rupert  Murdoch's  Sum 
day  Times  worth  buying. 

J.ROSSAMcMAHON 
Cork.  Ireland 

I  WAS  PERPLEXED  reading  the  dismal  rei 
view  given  to  the  restaurant  66.  Three  friend* 
and  I  were  there  last  week— foodies  all,  not 
easily  impressed  with  the  trappings  of  thei 
restaurant  du  jour.  We  were  shown  to  a  gooo 
table  and  given  advice  on  how  to  order- 
which  we  found  helpful  and  not  demeaning  | 
Our  meal  was  scrumptious,  and  lasted  threw 
hours— yes,  three  hours— with  no  attitudt 
from  the  staff. 

Mr.  Gill's  article  was  a  hoot  to  read,  bu 
one  wonders  where  all  the  hostility  come:, 
from?  I  agree  that  the  portions  were  small 
and  the  prices  high,  but  this  group,  not  a 
"Eurotrash  dollar  digger"  among  us,  savorec 
our  dinner  and  will  return. 

RANDY  DEUTSQ 
Riverdale,  New  Yorl 


Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  electroni 
cally  with  the  writer's  name,  address,  and  day 
time  phone  number  to  letters@vf.com.  Letters  tx 
the  editor  will  also  be  accepted  via  fax  at  212-286 
4324.  All  requests  for  back  issues  should  be  sen 
to  FAIR@neodata.com.  All  other  queries  shouk 
be  sent  to  vfmail@vf.com.  The  magazine  reserve 
the  right  to  edit  submissions,  which  may  be  pub 
lished  or  otherwise  used  in  any  medium.  All  sub 
missions  become  the  property  of  Vanity  Fail 
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A  MAKEUP  BREAKTHROUGH 


Firmer 
skin 

from  a  makeup. 


Visibly  Firm  Moisture  Makeup 
with  Active  Copper™ 

Copper  a  natural  collagen-building 
mineral  in  your  skin,  diminishes  with  age. 

Visibly  Firm  replenishes  copper. 
In  12  shades  with  a  smooth,  radiant  finish. 


Clinically  proven  in  2  weeks  to: 

Firm  skin  / 


Increase  elasticity 


Reduce  appearance  of  fine  lines 


Improve  clarity 


Improve  radiance  and  texture 
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**  Copper" 


Visibly  Firm  Concealer 

Firms  the  eye  area 
Reduces  dark  circles 
Diminishes  puffiness 
Increases  resiliency 


Neutrogena 

BEAUTIFUL    &    BENEFICIAL® 

Angie  Harmon  is  wearing  Visibly  Firm  Makeup  in  True  Beige,  Visibly  Firm  Concealer  in  Light  and  Lip  Boost  Lipstick  in  Sunlit  Crystal. 

©2002  Neutrogena  Corp    www.neutrogena.com 
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■RLY  HILLS   SOUTH  COAST  PLAZA    HOUSTON    LAS  VEGAS   SAN  FRANCISCO 
jfcWASE   AMERICANA  MANHASSET  TEL  1 .800.832.3485   www.ysl.com 
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Sophia  Loren  and  her  son  Edoardo  Ponti, 
tographed  at  her  home  in  Geneva,  July  2003. 
-"onti's  directorial  debut,  Between  Strangers, 
air  October  5  on  the  Women's  Entertainment 
channel.  The  film,  Sophia  Loren's  100th, 
also  stars  Mira  Sorvino,  Gerard  Depardieu, 
and  Klaus  Maria  Brandauer. 
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Leather    Goods,        Watches,        Jewelry. 
Vuitton     stor<         www.vuitton.com,     866VUITTON 
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LOUIS  VUITTON 
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MONDAY 


i  JOWNLlfHls^W  RETURNS  TO  BROADWAY 


WEDNESDAY 


o 
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French  photographer 
Frederic  Brenner 
has  spent  25  years 
documenting  the  lives 
of  Jews  on  five 
continents.  See  the 
results  at  the  Brooklyn 
Museum  of  Art. 
After  the  show:  the 
restaurant  Junior's, 
for  aggressive 
noshing. 


The  Age  of  Aquarius 
Has  Dawned,  and 
Apparently  Moved 
Elsewhere:  a  show  of 
photos  of  the  1960s, 
taken  by  Diane  Arbus, 
William  Eggleston, 
and  Garry 
Winogrand,  closed 
at  L.A.'s  Getty 
yesterday. 


Comrade!  You  are 
informed  that 
the  New  York  Public 
Library's  "Russia 
Engages  the  World," 
with  manuscripts, 
watercolors, 
and  maps, 
is  still  onl 


L/i 
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12 

Cathy  Caplan's  play 
Sifver  Nitrate,  set  in 
the  Weimar  Republic, 
depicting  three 
photographers 
closeted  in  their 
separate  studios  until 
the  rise  of  an 
oppressive  regime, 
opens  this  week  at 
N.Y.C/s  Blue 
Heron  Arts  Center. 


19 

The  $70  million 
Nasher  Sculpture 
Center  opens 
tomorrow  in  Dallas, 
occupying 
an  entire  block 
downtown.  Sculpture 
garden  by  Renzo 
Piano,  aided  by 
landscape  architect 
Peter  Walker. 


G 


The  dinner  party  from 
hell— with  guests  who 
may  or  may  not  be 
parodies  of  Tom 
Clancy,  Martha 
Stewart,  and  Edward 
Said— is  the  subject  of 
the  satire  Omnium 
Gatherum  at  N.Y.C.'s 
Variety  Arts 
Theatre.  I 

>      L 
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Stephen  Sondheim's 
A  Little  Night  Musk, 
which  was  suggested 
by  Ingmar  Bergman's 
Smiles  of  a  Summer 
Night,  blossoms  into 
musical  being,  this  time 
at  Mountain  View, 
Calif  .'s  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts. 
Clowns  are  sent  in. 


Tomorrow:  London's 
Saatchi  Gallery's  Jake 
and  Dinos  Chapman 
retrospective  includes 
a  miniaturized 
landscape  of  hell  on 
earth.  (Also,  34 
tribal  fetishes  and  a 
swarm  of  genital-less 
department-store 
mannequins.  In  short, 
fun  fun  fun.) 


Real  astronauts 
help  launch 
Disney  World's 


FRIDAY 


Philadelphia  honors 
contemporary 
Korean  ceramicist 
Yoon  Kwang-cho, 
who  does  something 
called  "coarse 
potting."  At  the 
Philadelphia  Museum 
of  Art, 
of  coarse. 


new  Mission 
Space  ride, 
at  Epcot  Center. 
Frightful, 
delightful. 


4> 

Sheryl  Crow,  ^| 
Elton  John,  and 
Robin  Williams  ma 
appear  at  Andre 
Agassi's  Grand  Sic 
for  Children  at  the 
MGM  Grand.  (You 
know  the  old  sayin 
Charity  begins  at  ill 
lit  haunts  of  showgi 
and  compulsive 
gamblers.) 


11 

The  100th 
anniversary  of 
powered  flight  is  - 
celebrated  at  the" 
Smithsonian's  "TV 
Wright  Brothers 
&  the  Invention 
I    of  the  Aerial  Age.' 
(100  years  of  High 
and  still  those 
terrifying,  suction- 1 
based  toilets . . . ) 


14 

London's  Timothy 
Taylor  Gallery 
shows  the  abstract 
works  of  Fiona  Rae. 

(Gallery goer  to 

gallerygoer: 

"Oh,  I  don't  know  . . 

It's  all  a  bit 

Twombly-esque, 

isn't  it?") 


15 

Crowns.'— the  musical 
about  the  hats 
women  wear  to 
church— opens  at 
Atlanta's  Alliance 
Theatre.  Toe  tapping, 
testifying. 


16 

Hugh  Jackman 
stars  in  The  Boy 
from  Oi,  the  story 
of  Peter  Allen, 
which  opens  at 
the  Imperial  Theatre 
on  Broadway 
today. 


17  A 

The  Saint  Louis  Art 
Museum,  which  has 
one  of  the  most 
impressive  collections 
of  postwar  German 
art  in  the  country, 
offers  up  "German 
Art  Now." 


18 


A  new  contemporc" 
art  museum  opens 
in  Tokyo— the  Mori 
If  s  located  on  top  t 
of  a  54-story  build' 
in  Roppongi  Hills. 
As  they  say  in 
real-estate  ads: 
viewtiful. 


26 


"Rembrandf  s 
Journey:  Painter, 
Draftsman,  Etcher," 
at  Boston's 
Museum  of  Fine 
Arts— 20  paintings, 
35  drawings, 
1 50  etchings, 
'■'?ss 


20  a 

A  party  is  held  to 
honor  the  final  flight 
of  the  Concorde. 
(What  you  expect 
at  a  party  for 
a  jet  tiny  alcohol, 
served  with 
great  urgency.) 
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Ramadan,  and  its 
ritual  fasting,  begins. 
Muslim  community 
sheds  pounds. 
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Opening-night  gab 
for  American 
Ballet  Theater 
in  N.Y.C. 
tomorrow. 
Straplessness 
in  evidence, 

> 
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Architects 
I.  M.  Pei  and 
Massimo 
and  Leila 
Vignelli 

receive  lifetime 
ational  Design 
Awards  at 
.'i  Cooper- 
Hewitt. 


The  Loo  Brothers' 
f  Love  Tiananmen 
Square,  1996-97. 
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Tomorrow:  Eileen 
Atkins,  John  Lithgow, 
and  Ben  Chaplin 
star  on  Broadway  in 
The  Retreat  from 
Moscow  (husband 
walks  out  on  wife; 
only  son  must 
pick  up  proverbial 
pieces). 
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Key  West  explode* 
into  the  gin-fueled,  e 
bugle-beaded 
caterwauling  thatM 
Fantasy  Fest,  the 
costume  party  sons 
frontieres. 


At  London's 
Tate  Britain,  the 

Turner  Prize  is 

awarded,  giving 

way  to  storm 

clouds  of  jealousy 
<rtd  bloviating. 
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The  work  of 

Symbolic  Realist 

turned  Abstract 

Expressionist  Philip 

Guston  (born 

in  Montreal  in  1913, 

died  in  Woodstock, 

N.Y.,inl980)is 

shown  at  N.Y.C.'s 

Metropolitan 

Museum. 
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Halloween. 
Tiny  candy  in 
the  suburbs. 


OCTOBER    2   1 


D   YURMAN 


■IAIN    MARCUS      SAKS    FIFTH  AVENUE 
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Con  Heir 

RIDLEY  SCOTT'S  MATCHSTICK  MEN 

You're  tempting  the  gods  of  bad  acting  when 
you  cast  Nicolas  Cage  as  someone  with  facial 
tics  and  obsessive-compulsive  disorder— it's 
like  asking  Al  Pacino  to  be  loud.  But 
twitch  and  twitch  some  more  is  what 
the  already  twitchy  Cage  has  been  asked  to  do  in 
Matchstick  Men,  a  new  film  about  con  artists,  and 
maybe  this  fighting-fire-with-fire  theory  of  casting  is 
a  smart  one,  since  the  result  is  a  performance  that 
for  all  its  surface  mannerisms  is  one  of  Cage's  more 
vulnerable  and  restrained.  Sam  Rockwell,  on  the  oth- 


er hand,  playing  Cage's  part- 
ner in  grift,  preens  and  mugs 
with  palpable  joy;  this  is  a  performer 
whose  self-aware  physicality  often 
implies  a  nearby  mirror,  but  the 
camera  loves  him,  too,  and  for  most 
audiences  he's  still  a  fresh  face,  so 
all  is  forgiven.  (For  now.  Check  back 
in  two  or  three  pictures.)  And  then 
there's  young  Alison  Lohman  ( White 
Oleander),  turning  up  as  Cage's 
long-lost  14-year-old  daughter  and 
trying  to  secure  herself  a  beachhead 
while  the  acting  chops  whiz  over- 
head. Don't  worry:  she  comes  well 
armed— nature  has  granted  this  ac- 
tress the  gift  of  gawky  phosphores- 
cence, which  is  a  fancy  way  of  call- 
ing her  Cameron  Diaz 
Jr.  Ridley  Scott  directs, 
taking  what  one  imagines 
is  a  welcome  breather- 
after  Gladiator,  Hannibal, 
and  Black  Hawk  Down— 
from  mayhem  and  ex- 
posed organs.  Genre-wise, 
Matchstick  Men  is  a  cross 
between  the  big-con  pic- 
ture and  the  scene-stealing- 
kid-thaws-the-frozen-heart- 
of-an-emotionally-unavailable-loner  movie.  While  the 
latter  represents  one  of  filmdom's  more  hackneyed 
conceits,  Matchstick  Men  is  too  nimble,  and  too  in  i 
tune  with  its  own  specificity,  to  bog  down  in  sap- 
not  much,  anyway.  By  the  end  you  may  even  won- 
der if  the  whole  thing  hasn't  been  a  snide  comment, 
inadvertent  or  not,  on  Hollywood's  own  con-artistry. 

(Rating:  •••)  -BRUCE  HANDY 


A  Midsummer 
Days  Dream 

THOMAS  MCCARTHY'S  SUNDANCE  HIT, 
THE  STATION  AGENT 


aVale  in  Th 
Station  AgenJ. 


£   /      here  are  a  lot  of  shots  of  trains 
%     in  The  Station  Agent,  and  a  lot 

C *     of  shots  of  people  walking  down 

train  tracks.  There  is  a  lot  of  train  talk  too, 
and  one  of  the  main  characters  lives  in 
an  abandoned  depot.  But  lest  you  think 
The  Station  Agent  is  aimed  at  the  Thomas 
and  the  Magic  Railroad  crowd,  rest 
assured  that  its  true  audience  is  lovers  of 
winsomely  eccentric  independent  cinema. 
But  not  too  winsomely  eccentric.  The 
setting  is  rural  New  Jersey.  The  central 
characters  are  a  self-contained,  taciturn 
dwarf  (Peter  Dinklage),  a  blabby 
but  well-meaning  Cuban  guy  (Bobby 
Cannavale),  and  a  painter  (Patricia 
Clarkson)  who's  a  comically  horrible 

(  and  who  is  also  mourning  the  death 
'oung  son.  Happenstance  throws 


this  trio  together,  wary  friendships 
and  mild  sexual  tension  ensue,  and  that's 
pretty  much  it.  This  is  a  picture  with  the 
pulse  of  a  summer  afternoon,  happy 
to  stretch  out  on  the  grass  and  take  in 
small  dramas  at  its  leisure.  Despite  the 
unharried  tone,  writer-director  Thomas 
McCarthy  is  an  economical  storyteller. 
He  also  has  remarkable  discretion  for 
a  first-time  filmmaker,  gently  prodding  his 
characters  to  reveal  themselves  but  never 
letting  them  grandstand  or  slice  open 
an  ostentatious  vein;  no  one's  going  to  find 
an  acting  exercise  in  this  script.  Dinklage, 
who  has  the  unconventionally  handsome 
face  of  a  70s  movie  star,  can  hold 
the  screen  with  a  mere  quizzical  look. 
His  eyebrows  alone  could  carry  the 
picture.  (Rating:  •••)  -B.H. 
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NEW  GLOSSIMER  EXTREME 

EXTREME  GLEAM.  INTENSELY  METALLIC, 


FILENE'S  •  FOLEY'S  •  ROBINSON'S  •  MAY 


INTO  EACH  GENERATION  IS  BORN 

A  CREATURE  OF  LIGHT 

AND 

A  CREATURE  OF  DARKNESS 


\    NEW    DRAMATIC    SERIES    SUNDAY  IS... 


sJEW  EPISODES  SUNDAYS  AT  9.P. 
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HOT  TYPE 

ELISSA  SCHAPPELL 


; 


et's  all  get  lit.  Literature,  that  is, 
darling.  In  Ayelet  Waldman's  powerful 
and  provocative  novel  Daughter's  Keeper 
(Sourcebooks),  a  spirited,  naive  young 
woman  finds  herself  a  nightmare  casualty 
of  the  government's  war  on  drugs. 

Also  this  month:  Meredith  Maran 
hits  a  vein  in  Dirty  (HarperSanFrancisco) 
a  terrifying  look  at  the  teenage  drug 
epidemic.  The  high  life  and  tragic  death  o 
makeup  artist  Kevyn  Aucoin  are  capture 
perfectly  in  A  Beautiful  Life 
(Atria).  Among  Hockney's 
People  (Bulfinch)  are  exquisit« 
portrait  sitters  such  as  Henr 
Moore,  W.  H.  Auden,  and 
Christopher  Isherwood.  Sir  Terence 
Conran  raises  the  bar  for  home-design 
volumes  with  Tlie  Ultimate  House  Book  (Octopus  USA).  Brad  Collins  leads  a  virtual  house 
tour  of  buildings  and  projects  from  1992  to  2002  by  the  esteemed  New  York  firm 
Gwathmey  Siege!  (Rizzoli).  Holy  men-in-tights,  Batman!  It's  Chip  Kidd!  Writing  and 
designing  Mythology:  The  DC  Comics  Art  of  Alex  Ross 
(Pantheon)!  Patrick  McGilligan  presents  Alfred  Hitchcock 
(ReganBooks),  the  oft  imitated  and  oft  misunderstood 
godfather  of  suspense  films.  He  went  from  rags  to  riches, 

from  poor  to  Posh,  so  bend  your  wallet  like  Beckham  and  pick         ^|kk» j=  _^fl 
up  the  soccer  star's  autobiography,  Beckham  (HarperCollins). 
Out-of-this-world  editor  Anthony  Springer  launches  Aerospace  Design 
(Merrell).  David  Kocieniewski  busts  through  Tlie  Brass  Wall  (Henry  Holt)  of  the  N.YP.D.  to 
expose  its  betrayal  of  a  cop  who  had  infiltrated  the  Lucchese  crime  family.  Steve  Oney's  And 
the  Dead  Shall  Rise  Again  (Pantheon)  reconstructs  the  tragic  life  of  Leo  Frank,  a  Jewish  man  whd 
was  convicted  of  murder,  abducted  from  prison,  and  lynched  in  Atlanta  in  1913.  The  secret 
history  of  the  Yom  Kippur  War  is  captured  in  all  its  blazing  horror  by  Howard  Blum  in  The  Eve  of  Destruction 
(HarperCollins).  In  Shirley  Haszard's  Tfie  Great  Fire  (Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux),  two  survivors  of  WW.  II  struggle) 
to  reclaim  their  humanity.  The  intrepid  David  Foster  Wallace  goes  way  out  in  Everything  and  More  (Norton/Atlas) 

Steve  Martin  knows  no  greater  pleasure  than  basking  in  Tlie 
Pleasure  of  My  Company  (Hyperion).  In  Softwar  (Simon  &  Schuster) 
Matthew  Symonds  hacks  into  the  big  brain  of  Larry  Ellison, 
Oracle's  nervy  C.E.O.  First  published  in  1931,  Moi  Ver's  seminal 
Paris  (Edition  7L)  is  an  avant-garde  masterpiece  of  1920s  Paris. 
Caroline  Moorehead's  Gellhorn  (Henry  Holt)  captures  the  braver.' 
of  fabled  war  correspondent  Martha  Gellhorn,  including  her  stormi 
marriage  to  Ernest  Hemingway.  Olena  Kalytiak  Davis  takes  on  a 
comers  in  her  second  collection  of  startlingly  original  and  playful 
poems,  Shattered  Sonnets,  Love  Cards  and  Other  Off  and  Back 
Handed  Importunities  (Tin  House/Bloomsbury).  A  pretty  girl 
eludes  a  mugger  by  quoting  Yeats  in  Vendela  Vida's  debut  novel, 
And  Now  You  Can  Go  (Knopf).  In  his  children's  book  Harold's  Tal\ 
(Viking),  John  Bemelmans  Marciano  recounts  the  wrenching 
saga  of  a  homeless  squirrel.  Edmund  White's  historical  novel 
Fanny  (Ecco)  revivifies  the  radical  redhead  Fanny  Wright,  a  Scottis 
gentlewoman  who  turned  the  world  on  its  ear.  In  Lartigue 
(Abrams),  Martine  D'Astier  and  others  celebrate  the  great 
photographer,  renowned  for  his  images  of  the  Belle  Epoque, 
Parisian  street  life,  and  the  French  family.  In  David  Guterson's  ecstatic  Our 
Lady  of  the  Forest  (Knopf),  the  Virgin  appears  to  an  itinerant  teenage  mushroom 
picker  in  Washington  State.  The  alluring  Betsy  Prioleau  entices  with  her  siren's 
song  of  the  Seductress  (Viking),  featuring  love  maestros  such  as  Cleopatra, 
Lola  Montez,  and  the  infamous  menage-maker  Violet  Gordon  Woodhouse. 
Like  I  always  say,  take  two— they're  small. 


Counferclockwise  from  top:  David  Hockney's 

Portrait  of  an  Artist  (Pool  with  Two  Figures),  1972;  Moi 

Ver's  Paris;  a  re-creotion  of  the  oriqinal  Superman, 

i  d  by  Alex  Ross;  Grand  Prix  of  !he  Automobile 

-oraphf-d  by  Lortigue; 
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ADVbRllbtMfcNI 

DKNY 

VANITY  FAIRjJN  CONCERT 

BENEFITING   STEP   UP   WOMEN'S   NETWORK 


This  fall,  Vanity  Fair  will  host  the  second  annual  Vanity  Fair 
"In  Concert"  Series.  From  New  York  to  Los  Angeles,  some 
of  music's  biggest  stars  will  take  the  stage  to  benefit 
Step  Up  Women's  Network. 

NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER  6 

A  celebration  with  DKNY  and  Vanity  Fair 
featuring  A-list  performers  including: 

SHERYL  CROW 

For  information,  call  310-391-5153. 


LOS  ANGELES,  NOVEMBER  15 

The  Avalon  Theater 
Performance  by: 

CAMP  FREDDY 

BILLY  MORRISON  OF  THE  CULT, 
MATT  SORUM  OF  GUNS  N'  ROSES, 
SCOTT  FORD,  DONOVAN  LEITCH,  AND 
DAVE  NAVARRO  OF  JANE'S  ADDICTION 

WITH  SPECIAL  GUEST: 

MACY  GRAY 

For  tickets,  visit  www.TicketMaster.com. 

-^ 

«r-4v*r-Ni  ■*%  SUPERMARKET 

SLIPUP  EVENTS 

women's  network 

Please  note:  Talent  and  dates  are  subject  to  change. 


Step  Up  Women's  Network  is  a  nonprofit  membership  organization  dedicated  to  strengthening  community  resources  for  women  and 
girls.  Through  hands-on  community  service,  mentoring,  and  fundraising  for  women's  health  and  critical  issues,  Step  Up  educates  and 
activates  its  membership  to  ensure  that  women  and  girls  have  the  resources  they  need  to  create  a  better  future. 


KEW  YORK 
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DKNY 
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LOS  ANGELES 
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DKNY 


Charming 
Chaplin 

ANEW 
DOCUMENTARY 
CELEBRATES  THE 

FIRST  KING 
OF  HOLLYWOOD 


Richard  Schickel's  documentary  Charlie:  The 
Life  and  Art  of  Charles  Chaplin  is  an  elo- 
quent, informative  overview  of  our  great- 
est slapstick  clown.  Charlie  was  first  screened  in 
May  at  Cannes,  where  it  created  much  excite- 
ment. This  fall  it  will  open  in  Los  Angeles  for 
one  week  to  qualify  for  a 
documentary  Oscar;  then  it 
will  be  shown  on  Turner 
Classic  Movies. 

To  moviegoers,  Chaplin 
will  always  be  "the  Little 
Tramp"— a  gallant,  harassed, 
mustached  figure  in  baggy 
pants  and  oversize  shoes;  he 
was  Everyman,  invariably 
holding  on  to  his  dignity 
while  being  challenged  over 
and  over  again  by  a  brutal 
world.  Behind  the  scenes, 
Chaplin  was  a  driven  workaholic  and  a  woman- 
izer—a poor  boy  turned  millionaire  involved  in 
Hollywood  scandals  and  left-wing  politics,  and  an 
artist  who  remained  terrified  that  in  spite  of  his 
huge  success  he  might  lose  his 'ability  to  make 
people  laugh. 

From  1914  to  1967,  Chaplin  made  81  films,  and 
in  Schickel's  documentary  we  can  watch  clips  from 
his  silent  one-reelers  interspersed  with  episodes 
from  his  "talking  pictures."  Throughout,  there's 
newsreel  footage,  poignant  home  movies  of  an  old, 
ailing  Chaplin  in  exile  in  Switzerland,  and  fasci- 
nating interviews  with  three  of  Chaplin's  children, 
as  well  as  insightful  comments  from  the  likes  of 
Martin  Scorsese,  Woody  Allen,  Marcel  Marceau, 
and  Johnny  Depp,  who  imitates  Chaplin's  fa- 
mous "dance  of  the  rolls"  in  Benny  &  Joan. 

Finally,  Charlie  revolves  around  dazzling 
cinematic  images— the  long  shot  in  Modern 
Times  of  Chaplin  and  Paulette  Goddard  walk- 
ing down  a  road  which  seems  to  lead  to  in- 
finity. The  image  is  about  surviving  and  the 
;  '!  Tt's  a  reminder  of 
us. 

—PATRICIA  BOSV 
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Ferrer  Tale 

A  SON  REMEMBERS  "MUMMY,"  AUDREY  HEPBURN 

She  was  a  waif-like  muse  to  Billy  Wilder,  an  aesthetic 
paragon  to  Cecil  Beaton,  a  chic  ideal  to  Hubert 
de  Givenchy,  a  literary  archetype  to  Colette,  and  a 
merciful  angel  to  UNICEF.  But  to  Sean  Hepburn  Ferrer, 
43,  Audrey  Hepburn  was  above  all  "Mummy"— an 
off-camera,  well-played  role  he  celebrates  in  Audrey  Hepburn, 
an  Elegant  Spirit:  A  Son  Remembers  (Atria). 

In  elegiac,  Proustian  passages,  Sean  evokes  his  mother's  smell 
("powdery,  elegant,  safe,  strong,"  and  at  the  end,  he  says,  "like 
tangerines"),  her  sense  of  style  (an  emanation  of  extreme  "discipline" 
and  "simplicity"),  as  well  as  her  essential  sadness.  She  "really  tried  so 
hard,  on  every  level,  to  please,  be  happy,  be  loved,"  writes  Sean, 
the  progeny  of  Hepburn's  first  marriage,  to  actor  Mel  Ferrer. 
"My  mother  really  was  those  characters  you  saw  in  the  movies." 
He  balances  his  ethereal  images  of  her  with  earthier  vignettes— of  a 
maternal  Hepburn  in  the  kitchen,  for  instance,  serving  up  spaghetti 
al  pomodoro  (recipe  included).  And  yes,  Sean  insists,  his  mother 
"ate  a  normal  amount." 

But  what  mortified  Hepburn  was  that  millions  of  children  in 
developing  countries  don't— a  situation  that  troubled  the  star  even  on 
her  deathbed  in  1993.  Her  last  words  were  "I  cannot  understand 
why  so  much  suffering  ...  for  the  children."  Sean— who  the  following 
year  founded  the  Audrey  Hepburn  Children's  Fund,  which  will 
receive  a  share  of  his  book's  proceeds— reflects,  "The  amazing  torch 
lit  by  my  mother  stiil  burns— pure,  beautiful, 
and  bright."  -AMY  FINE  COLLINS 
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SLOANE  TANEN'S  FUN  WITH  ANIMALS 

Sloane  Tanen  never  planned  to  make  a  name 
for  herself  as  the  creator  of  poignant  and  wickedly 
funny  dioramas  featuring  miniature  yellow  toy 
chickens.  It  just  worked  out  that  way.  The  33-year- 
old  artist  grew  up  in  Los  Angeles  but  migrated 
east  to  study  painting  at  Sarah  Lawrence  College.  "I  wasn't 
athletic,"  she  says.  "I  wasn't  the  pretty  blonde  in  L.A.  I  didn't  fall 
into  a  lot  of  categories.  Drawing  and 
painting  just  came  easily,  and  it  was  a  space 
to  fit  into."  Tanen  describes  her  paintings 
as  the  "other  side"  of  her  chicken  creations: 
she  works  primarily  in  black  and  white, 
and  her  compositions  tend  toward  urban 
and  architectural  landscapes. 

The  artist  first  fell  in  love  with  the  ' 

awkward  and  fluffy  chickens  that 
populate  her  new  book,  Bitter  with 
Baggage  Seeks  Same:  The  Life  and  Times 
of  Some  Chickens  (out  in  November 
from  Bloomsbury),  as  a  child,  when  stores 
began  selling  them  at  Easter  time.  But  it  was  only  recently  that, 
while  experimenting  with  light  one  day  in  her  Greenwich  Village 
studio,  she  popped  a  chicken  into  a  model  house  and  had  her 
"Eureka!"  moment.  "The  whole  room  lit  up  and  I  was  like,  'There 
we  go,  that's  more  like  it.'"  She  began  creating  scenes  and 
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The  Pigs  Are  Alright 

IAN  FALCONER'S  OLIVIA  BLOSSOMS  INTO  STARDOM 


adding  a  line  of  dialogue  to  each  one.  "I'll 
~     "™—        be  in  bed  and  I'll  pop  up  and  write  one  down. 
It's  a  little  embarrassing,  but  they're  fun."  She 
started  making  chicken  dioramas 
for  friends  as  gifts,  and  pretty  soon 
a  star  was  hatched.  "People  just 
responded  really  well,  and  I  realized 
there  was  sort  of  a  universal  thing 
about  the  chicken,"  Tanen  says. 
"People  can  project  anything  onto 
the  chicken  and  it's  funny."  She 
adds,  "It  all  happened  so  fast.  You  work  so  hard  to  be  a  painter 
and  to  get  your  stuff  in  the  right  place  and  everything  is  a 
struggle,  and  this  was  so  easy.  I  just  hope  people  like  them,  so 
I  can  keep  doing  them."  -KRISTA  SMITH 


FOWL  PLAY 
Sloane  Tanen  in  her 
New  York  studio.  Inset, 
"Maude  was  peeved. 
Her  3:30  yoga  class 
was  full  again. 
Didn't  anybody  work 
in  this  town?" 


/     I  t's  possible  that  the  English  saying  "Dogs  look  up  to  us;  cats  look  down  at 
^*  I  us;  but  pigs  treat  us  as  equals"  does  not  apply  to  Ian  Falconer's  children's- 
C_>^   book  heroine,  Olivia  the  pig.  After  all,  here  is  a  little  blob  of  porcine  won- 
derfulness  who  longs  to  be  the  next  (alias  or  Pavlova  and  who  always  blossoms  in 
front  of  an  audience.  No,  Olivia  may  be  a  pig  who's  a  little  more  equal  than  the 
others.  More  equal,  and  thus  more  prone  to  comeuppance.  In  the  third  Olivia 
\     book,  Olivia  . . .  and  the  Missing  Toy  (Anne  Schwartz  Books/ Atheneum),  Olivia  is 
forced  to  endure  that  most  abject  of  all  childhood  miseries:  doll-based  unpleas- 
antness. "I  wanted  to  do  a  thriller  for  the  three-to-eight  set,"  says  author  and  il- 
lustrator Falconer,  44,  who,  having  once  been  David  Hockney's  assistant, 
has  spent  his  subsequent  non-Olivia  hours  illustrating  20  covers  for  The 
New  Yorker  and  designing  sets  and  costumes  for  the  New  York  City 
Ballet  and  the  San  Francisco  Opera,  among  other  places.  Indeed, 
"thriller"  may  capture  the  tone,  but,  to  take  the  broader  view  of 
the  Olivia  canon,  this  new  installment  is  Falconer's  Mansfield 
Park—  Olivia  is  more  acted  upon  than  actor,  and  thus  shorn  of 
some  of  the  character's  delightful  expediency  ("Move  the  cat")  in 
the  series'  first  two  volumes.  However,  Falconer  nimbly  fills  in  the 
gap  by  plunging  his  heroine  into  a  scarifying  nighttime  sequence, 
it  only  by  lightning  and  candelabra,  that  is  sure  to  excite;  indeed, 
younger  readers  may  aspirate  their  pacifiers.  —HENRY  ALFORD 
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WASH.  WEAR.  LIVE.  REPEAT. 


Phexsuh  Quality  VJ  :::>£  Leather 


Seattle  Suede 
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The  Washable  Seattle  Suede"  Collection 

Suede  has  a  style  all  its  own,  hut  to  he  true  to  Eddies  standards,  it  has  to  he 

functional  as  well.  The  result1  A  genuine  suede  leather  that  can  meet  the 

scrutiny  ot  a  power  lunch  or  the  demands  ol  a  hayride  with  equal  Hair.  And 


ash  |ookfej>  like  new  and  ready  for  whalever's  next. 
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After  Hours 

LA'S  LATE-NIGHT  PARTY  SCENE 
RAISES  THE  BAR 


t's  a  balmy  L.A.  night  and  most 
people  are  mourning  the  two  A.M.  last  call, 
but  there's  a  set  of  locals  who  haven't 
begun  to  slow  down.  They're  ready  for 
more,  and  there  they  go  . . .  headed  north 
toward  the  Hollywood  Hills.  House  parties 
have  come  a  long  way  since  the  days 
of  Kid  'N  Play,  and  now  the  fabulously 
wealthy  are  designing  their  own  rooms,  ar1 
even  entire  compounds,  outfitted  mainly  for 
the  purpose  of  after-hours 
debauchery.  Take,  for  instance, 
real-estate  mogul  Jeff  Greene. 
His  second  home— way  up  there 
off  Sunset  Boulevard,  once  own> 
by  W.  C.  Fields-is  a  1 2,000- 
square-foot  party  wonderland. 
In  the  event  that  you  or  your  her 
are  too  high  for  stairs,  Greene's  elevator 
will  drop  you  off  at  his  third-floor  karaoke 
stage  and  discotheque  (complete  with 
stocked  bar  and  screening  room),  the  four 
floor  Moroccan  "love  den"  (don't  ask), 
or  the  bubbling,  steaming  Jacuzzi,  which 
overlooks  L.A.'s  twinkling  light  grid. 

Farther  down  the  hill  is  director  Brett 
Ratner's  Beverly  Hills  home,  with  its 
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PHOTOGRAPHS    BY    JONATHAN     BECKER 
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CONTEMPORARY  ITALIAN  JEWELERS 


iEW  FRAGRANCE  FOR  WOMEI 


BRETT  RATNER'S  BAR. 


NICHOLAS  LOEB 
AND  FRIEND. 


JON  AHRON  AND 
FRIENDS. 


JUSTIN  MURDOCK 
AND  FRIEND. 
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SAMANTHA  PH 


PHIPPS  AND 
1Y  STEWART 
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SECOND  FluOR 


A  TATTOO  SIGHTING. 
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CASEY  JOHNSON 
AND  FRIEND. 


authentic  antique  disco— built  by  Grease 
producer  Allan  Carr  in  the  70s-decked  out 
with  the  original  gold-lame-and-red-leather 
banquettes,  Egyptian  murals,  wall-to-wall 
mirrors,  and  a  gargantuan,  glittering  disco 
ball.  Ratner's  state-of-the-art  sound  system 
cranks  out  Michael  Jackson,  50  Cent, 
and  Justin  Timberlake  like  you've  never 
heard,  while  his  guests  rage  until  dawn,  lost 
in  the  music  and  pulsing  colored  lights. 
Invitations  to  party  at  homes-gone-club  are 
the  hottest  tickets  in  town,  and  you're  bound 
to  bump  into  everyone— from  Benicio  and 
Leo  to  Heath  Ledger  and  Mark 
McGrath;  to  rock  'n'  roll  offspring  Sean 
Lennon,  Kimberly  Stewart,  Nicole 
Richie,  and  Ethan  Browne;  to  the  jet- 
setting  twenrysomethings  of  New  York's 
old-money  families,  like  Samantha  Phipps, 
Nicholas  Loeb,  and  Casey  Johnson; 
to  L.A.'s  top  club  and  bar  promoters;  to  the 
Hilton  sisters.  If  in  L.A.  it's  who  you  know, 
then  befriending  one  of  the  premier  after- 
hours  hosts— who  shell  out  anywhere  from 
$1,500  to  $5,000  per  evening  for  top-shelf 
liquor,  security,  music,  and  parking  valets— is 
the  way  to  go.  On  a  Saturday  in  late  July, 
Nick  Haque,  owner  of  the  West  Hollywood 
restaurant  Koi,  was  hosting  one  of  his 
infamous  late-night  gatherings  high  above 
the  gates  of  Mt.  Olympus  Drive.  At  four  A.M. 
the  bartenders  were  still  pouring,  the  D.J. 
was  still  spinning,  and  security  guards  were 
still  turning  people  away.  One  can  only 
believe  that  by  dawn  Haque  was  ready  for 
bed.  He  didn't  have  far  to  go.  As  the  saying 
goes,  there's  no  place  like  home. 

-LAUREN  TABACH-BANK  AND  PUNCH  HUTTON 
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^Hck  baking   •  sculptured  handles   •   trivection  technology  •  chef's  guide"  glass  touch  controls   •   control 


e's  never  been  an  oven  like  the  remarkable  GE  Profile 
Trivection   technology.  It  ingeniously  uses  three 
ing  methods  -  thermal,  convection  and  microwave. 


Food  cooks  in  a  fraction  of  the  time.  And  it  has  such  amazing 
texture,  crispness,  moistness  and  browning  that  something 
remarkable  happens.  Good  cooks  turn  into  superb  chefs. 


Profile 


imagination  at  work 


opliances.com 
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Mind  Games 

THE  RAPTURE  UNITES 
BODY  AND  SOUL 


For  several  decades  now,  there's  been 
a  peculiar  Manichaean  divide  within 
American  pop:  rock  music  stimulated 
the  mind;  dance  music  stimulated  the 
body.  Period.  But  today's  rock  'n'  roll 
kids  don't  subscribe  to  the  old  "disco 
sucks"  paranoia— some  of  them  are  so 
desperate  to  get  down  that  they'll  even 
listen  to  Electroclash.  Such  extreme  mea- 
sures may  no  longer  be  necessary,  howev- 
er, thanks  to  the  Rapture  and  the  forward- 
thinking  production  team  D.F.A.  (Death 
from  Above).  Fearlessly  combining  the 
"oomph-oomph"  rhythms  of  house  mu- 
sic with  slash-and-crash  avant-rock  riffs,  the  Rapture  has  emerged  as 
America's  most  genuinely  danceable  live  band  since  disco  gave  way 
to  techno.  (They've  even  played  Ibiza!)  Part  of  the  credit  belongs  to 
Tim  Goldsworthy  and  James  Murphy  of  D.F.A.,  who  encouraged  the 
New  York-based  foursome  to  experiment  in  the  studio  for  almost  a 
year  and  then  stood  by  them  through  a  seemingly  endless  courtship 
by  major  labels.  The  resulting  album.  Echoes,  which  Universal  will 
release  in  October  (16  months  after  it  was  completed),  is  a  master- 
piece of  well-researched  originality.  Luke  Jenner,  whose  vocals  should 


Go.M<*«e  Saf.r 

no  longer  invite  unanimous  comparisons  to  Ro-  "*o  Roccofon 

bert  Smith's,  sounds  alternatively  urgent  and  plain-  ^^ 
tive  as  the  band  gives  a  tour  of  recent  U.K.  sounds 
(there's  even  a  Thorn  Yorke-ian  ballad  or  two)  and  somehow  man- 
ages to  establish  its  own  identity  along  the  way.  The  message  is  clear, 
too.  In  the  words  of  the  Rapture's  bassist,  keyboardist,  and  second 
vocalist,  Mattie  Safer,  "Dance  music  and  rock  music  have  a  place 
together."  If  it  means  the  end  of  the  world  as  we  know  it,  we'd 
feel  just  fine.  — michael  hogan 


The  Art  of  War 

ARTIST  JIM  SANBORN  REVISITS 
THE  BOMB 

The  clicking  of  the  Geiger  counter, 
like  the  ticking  of  the  clock  counting 
down,  like  a  secret  code  being 
tapped  out  for  only  the  initiates  to 
understand-this  is  "Atomic  Time:  Pure  Science 
and  Seduction."  Out  of  secrecy,  physics,  and 
the  devastating  brilliance  of  the  collective 
human  mind,  artist  Jim  Sanborn  has 
crafted  a  stunning  installation,  re-creating 
and  re-interpreting  the  Los  Alamos  National 
Laboratory,  where  the  Trinity  experiment  was 
conceived,  home  of  the  Manhattan  Project, 
cradle  of  the  atomic  bomb. 

Known  for  his  distinctive  archaeological 
blend  of  history  and  art  (he's  one  of  the  few 
artists  ever  commissioned  to  do  a  piece 
for  the  C.I. A.),  Sonborn  found  working  with 
radioactive  uranium  and  the  big  science 
re  "     ■ion  from  I  i 


Opening  this  fall  at  Washington,  D.C.'s 
Corcoran  Gallery  of  Art,  the  exhibition 
includes  Critical  Assembly  (a  replica  of  the 
disassembled  inner  core— the  physics 
package— of  the  first  atomic  bomb)  and 
color  autoradiographs  (photographic  images 
made  by  exposing  film  packs  to  uranium 
samples  or  the  glow-in-the-dark  radium 
clock  faces  of  the  1950s).  Concurrently,  a 
related  exhibition  of  Sanborn's  photographs 
will  be  shown  at  D.C.'s  Numark  Gallery. 

"He  has  really  made  this  according  to  a 
sculptc  s,  a  conceptual  artist's,  vision,"  says 
curate!  Jonathan  Binstock.  "The  objects 


are  very  aesthetic,  very  beautiful.  Whens 
I  call  them  seductive  and  when  I  call 
them  beautiful  that  is  exactly  what  they 
are;  they  can  be  mesmerizing— that's 
the  sticky,  tough,  fascinating  part  of  the< 
installation  because  at  the  same  time 
it's  unbelievably  terrifying.  That  tension 
for  me  is  a  kind  of  metaphor  of  the 
thical  dilemmas  that  these  scientists 
would  have  faced 
and  continued  to  face." 

Sanborn,  57,  a 
D.C.  native,  describes 
the  five-year  project 
as  "the  spookiest  thing" 
I  ever  did.  The  first  year  was  the  worst 
because  it  was  scary;  I  had  nightmares. 
It  was  a  very  dour  subject,  before 
September  11;  everything  had  quieted 
down,  it  was  very  esoteric." 

There  is  a  formal  elegance  to  Sanborn's 
installation,  a  hideous  unearthly  beauty. 
"It  certainly  is  in  some  ways  a  culmination 
of  what  I've  done  in  the  past," 
says  Sanborn.  "A  whole  group  of  small 
orchestral  pieces  joined  to  make 
a  symphony."  —A.   M.   HOME: 
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Queen  of  Tarts 

TAMASIN  DAY-LEWIS  IS  HIGH  ON  PIE 


Tarts  with  Tops  On  may  sound  like  a  new  show  on 
British  TV.  Fortunately,  the  title  of  this  yummy  new 
cookbook  by  Daily  Telegraph  food  columnist  and  V.F. 
contributor  Tamasin  Day-Lewis,  out  from  Miramax 
next  month,  refers  to  pies.  All  sorts  of  pies:  savory, 
sweet,  marriage  (two  kinds  of  fruit),  and  "Other  People's  Pies"  (i.e., 
recipes  plagiarized  "with  permission").  With  sensuous  photos  by 
David  Loftus  and  Day-Lewis's  own  voluptuous  prose— the  gooseber- 
ry pie  is  laden  "with  hidden  jewels  . . .  which  you  splurt  into  the  custard 

sauce"— well,  never  be- 
fore have  we  found 
homemade  pastries  to 
be  so  sexy  (American 
Pie  notwithstanding). 
We're  riveted  as  well 
by  the  randomly  re- 
vealing tidbits  she  throws  in  about  her  reclusive  movie-star  brother. 
(Daniel  detested  Mama's  fish  pie  as  a  kid!  He  used  to  stuff  it  in  his 
pockets  at  the  dinner  table!)  All  in  all,  a  titillating  read.  But  then  again 
. . .  pie?  We're  scared  of  pie.  We're  scared  to  roll  out  the  pastry,  crimp 
the  crust,  whatever.  Nonsense,  scoffs  Day-Lewis.  With  pastry,  she 
explains  by  phone,  one  learns  by  touch,  taste,  smell,  and  greed.  She 
leads  us  to  a  recipe  for  La  Torta  di  Porri.  You  soak  a  bunch  of  rice  in 
a  bunch  of  eggs,  add  oil  and  leeks,  and  leave  the  whole  mess  to  mar- 
inate for  four  hours.  This  we  can  do!  We  can  marinate.  "Then  you 
throw  in  some  phyllo,  plop  the  rice  in,  put  phyllo  on  top.  I  promise 
you  it  is  dead  easy,"  says  Day-Lewis.  "This  will  make  people  think 
you're  brilliant."  We'd  like  that.  How  much  did  you  say  this  book  costs 
^^^^^  again?  "It  can't  go  wrong,"  says 

Day-Lewis,  all  nurture  and  confi- 
dence. And  then,  as  if  remembering 
exactly  to  whom  she  is  still  speak- 
ing, "But  if  you  get  stuck— ring 

me  up."  —HELEN  SCHULMAN 
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OFFICE  POLITICS 

Ricky  Gervais,  as  David  Brent,  in  three  scenes 

from  The  Office. 


Pushing  the  Envelope 

BRITAIN'S  THE  OFFICE  PUNCHES  IN 

/^  f  it's  true,  as  Mark  Twain  wrote,  that  "the  secret 
I   source  of  humor  itself  is  not  joy  but  sorrow," 
I  then  the  BBC's  The  Office  (the  second  season 
^~^r      premieres  this  month  on  BBC  America)  is  about 
as  humorous  as  it  gets.  A  critical  and  popular  sensation 
in  Britain  since  it  first  aired,  in  2001,  this  mock- 
documentary  series,  set  in  a  paper-supply  office  in  the 
concrete-laden  suburbs  of  London,  is  to  cubicle  culture 
what  Absolutely  Fabulous  is  to  the  world  of  fashion  P.R. 
The  leader  of  this  dispirited  pack  of  white  collars  is 
David  Brent,  a  self-described  "chilled-out  entertainer  of 
a  boss,"  played  with  Peter  Sellers-like  dexterity 
by  relative  newcomer  Ricky  Gervais,  who— along  with 
comedy  writer  Stephen  Merchant— also  serves  as 
the  show's  co-writer  and  co-director.  Watching  the 
proceedings— the  bickering  and  prank  playing,  the 
awkward,  halfhearted  attempts  at  flirting,  the  glazed 
stares  through  frosted  windows  into  the  world  beyond— 
leaves  one  with  the  unsettled  feeling  that  the  events  are 
happening  in  real  time,  unspooling  via  live  feed.  Not 
the  typical  ingredients  for  a  laugh  riot,  true,  and  beyond 
all  preconceived  sitcom  notions  (no  laugh  track,  no 
convenient  plot  arcs,  no  snappy  one-liners  scribbled  by 
ex-Harvard  Lampooners),  the  show  has  somehow 
emerged  as  the  most  hilarious  Brit  import  since  Geri 
Halliwell's  solo  career.  -MIKE  SACKS 
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150-MPH    TOP     SPEED. 


I.I    G    SKID     PAD     RATI  NG. 


AUTO  BAH N -PROVEN 


YOU     PROBABLY    THINK 


WE'RE    TALKING     ABOUT 


A     CAR     FROM     GERMANY. 


. 


WE    ARE 


Of  course,  once  you  see  the  classic  boat-tail  design,  you 


might  just  think  we're  talking  about  an  American  car.  Once 


again,  we  are.  Introducing  the  Chrysler  Crossfire.  A  synergy 


of  expressive  American  design  and  precision  German 


engineering,  culminating  in  a  world-class  rear-wheel-drive 


sport  coupe  that  sets  a  new  benchmark  for  what  a  Chrysler 


can  be.  To  further  experience  the  Chrysler  Crossfire,  visit 


us  online  at  chrysler.com/crossfire  or  call  800. CHRYSLER. 


Drive  &  Love.  Dreamed  in  America.  Crafted  in  Germany. 


Fully  equipped  for  *34,495.  MSRP  e 


emium  Care  Plan  includes  transferable  7-year/70,000-mile  Powertrain  Limited' Warranty.  A  deductible  applies.  See  dealer  for  details. 
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Sheets  Pratesi 
Coffeemaker  CAFFEINE-FREE  HOUSEHOLD 

China  Hermes  for  dinner  parties; 

CHIPPED   IKEA   PLATES   FROM   COLLEGE 
FOR   EVERYDAY 


MY  STUFF 

STEVEN  COJOCAR 


wteven  Cojocaru,  the  sassy  arbiter  of 
fashion  dos  and  don'ts  on  the  Today  show, 
has  just  been  named  Entertainment  Tonight's 
newest  style  correspondent.  From 
the  glamour  boy  who  built  a  career 
out  of  embracing  the  fluff,  a  few 
favorite  things  . . . 


BEAUTY  PRODUCTS 

Shampoo  Alterna  Hemp  Seed  Shine  Shampoo 
Moisturizer  La  Mer,  La  Prairie,  La  Neutrogena 

Hair  product  WOULD  YOU  PREFER  A-M  OR  N-Z? 

Perfume/cologne  FREDERIC  MALLE  BlGARADE  CONCENTRATE 

Toothpaste  CREST 

Soap  Kiehl's  Vanilla  shower  gel 

Razor  BRAUN 


BEVERAGES 

Bottled  water  CoLLAGEN-INFUSEI 
WATER  FROM   BEVERLY   HlLLS   RAVIh 

Vodka  Belvedere 

Beer  HEINEKEN   (ONLY  TO  WASH 
MY  HAIR) 

CLOTHES 

Jeans  TAILORED 

vintage  Levi's 

Underwear 

Let's  leave  that  to  half  of 

West  Hollywood's  imagination. 

Sneakers  CROSS-TRAINING 

stilettos  from  Jimmy  Choo's 

Athletic  Collection 

Watch  Cartier  Panthere 

T-shirt  Vintage  rock  T's 

Boxers  or  briefs?  LONG  JOHNS 
Briefcase  or  tote?  MATT  LaUER'S 

hand-me-down 
Brooks  Brothers 

ATTACHE 


ELECTRONICS 

Cell  phone  MOTOROLA  V60 
Computer  IBM  ThinkPad 
Television  SONY  PLASMA 
Stereo  Bang  &  Olufsen 


AND  FINALLY  ... 

Burger  King  or  McDonald's? 

I'd  like  to  come 
back  as  a  mcnugget  in  my  next  life. 

And  necessary  extravagance? 

Dermatologist  on  permanent 

retainer 


HOT  LOOKS 


Dolce  &  Gabbana's  scent  recalls  pure  Mediterranean  glamour Jean-Michel  Duriez,  one  of  only  two 

in-house  parfumeurs  in  the  world,  will  fly  to  consult  with  you  on  one  of  Jean  Patou's  first-ever  custom  fragrances. . 
Index  Tuberosa  perfume,  from  the  new,  Red  Label  line,  is  as  clean  and  crisp  as  Fresh's  New  York  stores. . 

Tease  someone  with  the  vanilla-and-sandalwood  Vivienne  Wesrwood  Boudoir  fragrance 

Drive  the  hearty  expat  investment  wankers  at  New  York's  SoHo  House  to  distraction  with  a  light  dab  of 
Burberry's  Brit  scent —  Carolina  Herrera  invokes  her  Latin  roots  with  the  scent  Carolina. 

BOTTLES  UP  Vivienne  Westwood's  Boudoir. 


Bathing  Beauties 

FEMME  FATALE'S  BUBBLY  DECADENCE  FROM  DOWN  UNDER 
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eed  a  pick-me-up?  Well,  forget  feel-good.  Try  feel-bad. 
Really  bad.  Let's  face  it.  All  that  New  Age  beauty  nonsense 
has  been  hogging  the  vanity  table  for  too  long.  Here  to 
up  the  va-va-va-voom  quotient  is  the  headily  fragrant  and 
deeply  unspiritual  Femme  Fatale,  a  new  line  of  bathing  and  body  products 
from  vixenish  Aussie  sisters  Kerrie  and  Megan  Hess.  Inspired  by  their 
very  glam  grandmother,  an  avid  fan  of  the  lavish  bath  prep,  the  girls 
unapologetically  embrace  old-school  pampering:  rich  creams,  lathericious 
soaps,  and  their  trademark  "satin  soak"— a  bath  powder  that  leaves  one 
feeling  as  rich,  luxuriant,  and  dangerous  as  a  gold-plated  revolver. 

Available  in  five  fragrances,  all  of  them  a  whiff  of  yesteryear  updated 
for  the  modern  nose  (and  debuting  this  fall  at  Henri  Bendel  in  New  York 
and  Fred  Segal  in  Los  Angeles),  Femme  Fatale  is  an  ode  to  the  sirens  of  the 
1940s- Rita  and  Lana  spring  to  mind.  Indeed,  a  warning  may  be  in  order: 
the  stuff    night  leave  you  feeling  dirtier  after  your  bath.  —DAVID  COLMAN 
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A  LIBERATING  EXPERIENCE 


The  press  has  contained  little  except  bad 

news  from  Iraq  and  warnings  of  quagmire. 

Despite  continuing  violence,  the  author,  on  his 

own  reconnaissance  mission,  finds  reason 

to  hope:  even  as  mass  graves  are  exhumed,  so 

are  the  spirit  and  talent  of  a  nation  that 

s  daily!   m  U.S.  interven     i 


nd  what  about  the  Commu- 
nists?" I  ask  Ambassador  L.  Paul  Brem- 
er, the  United  States  administrator  of  the 
occupation  of  Iraq.  He  sits  in  an  office  that 
is  not  so  much  absurdly  colonial  as  posi- 
tively and  ridiculously  colonial,  in  a  gargan- 
tuan marble  palace  still  surmounted  by 
four  great  sculpted  heads  of  Saddam  Hus- 
sein. Efforts  to  humanize  or  downsize  this 
context— such  as  Mr.  Bremer's  combat  boots, 
which  don't  match  his  monogrammed 
"LPB"  shirt,  or  the  folksy  desk  plaque  that 
reads,  success  has  a  thousand  fathers— 
succeed  only  in  emphasizing  it.  But  a  few 
days  prior  to  our  meeting,  he  had  an- 
nounced a  25-person  Governing  Council 
for  the  country,  one  of  the  named  persons 
being  Hamid  Majid  Musa,  secretary  of  the 
Iraqi  Communist  Party.  Well,  says  Bremer, 
the  party  has  a  long  record  of  brave  oppo 
sition  to  Saddam  Hussein  and  represents  a 
good  slice  of  the  population,  and  Mr.  Musa 
has  shown  signs  of  learning  from  history 
and  understanding  the  importance  of  mar- 
ket reforms.  Mr.  Bremer  spent  many  years 
working  at  the  office  of  Kissinger  Associ 
ates,  and  he  must  be  the  first  alumnus  of 
that  outfit  to  have  used  American  power 
to  install  a  Communist  leader  in  a  Third 
World  provisional  government. 

Don't  bother  visiting  Baghdad  today  if 
you  are  too  easily  upset  by  contradictions. 
Irony  and  negation  are  the  everyday 
currencies.  For  example,  Iraq  as  a 
place,  and  Iraq  as  a  country,  is  the  spe- 
cial territory  of  archaeologists.  Turn 
over  a  spade  in  the  sand  near  Baby- 
lon, or  Ur,  or  Nineveh,  and  you  may 
come  upon  a  pottery  shard  from  the 
dawn  of  antiquity.  People  have  been 
digging  up  Mesopotamia  for  gener- 
ations. And  the  modern  state  of  Iraq^ 
is  partly  the  creation  of  British  archaeolo- 
gy buffs:  its  borders  were  drawn  in  1920  with  advice  from  that) 
romantic-lady  explorer  Gertrude  Bell,  and  many  of  its  greatest 
sites  were  carefully  classified  by  Sir  Max  Mallowan,  husband 
of  Agatha  Christie.  (With  this  pair  of  seasoned  eccentrics  I 
once  took  a  highly  bizarre  punting  trip  in  Oxford.) 

Of  late,  though,  unearthing  in  Iraq  has  given  way  to  some- 
thing more  like  exhumation.  The  Saddam  Hussein  regime  had 
a  morbid  mania  for  burying  things,  and  people.  The  task  of 
the  most  current  Western  occupation  has  not  been  the  rela- 
tively jolly  if  intricate  one  of  analyzing  and  classifying  the  dif- 
ferent layers  of  civilization.  It  has  been  one  of  disinterring  the 
evidence  of  modern  barbarism.  Here  are  just  some  of  the  ob- 
jects, and  subjects,  dug  up  before  and  during  my  most  recent 
visit  to  the  country: 

•  On  June  25  it  was  disclosed  that  an  Iraqi  scientist  named 
Mahdi  Obeidi,  the  former  chief  of  Iraq's  uranium-enrichment 
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program,  had  led  American  investiga- 
tors to  a  spot  in  his  backyard  where  they 
dug  up  several  components  of  a  gas  cen- 
trifuge, used  for  uranium  enrichment, 
along  with  a  two-foot  stack  of  blueprints 
for  operating  a  centrifuge,  which  he  had 
buried  in  1991.  The  burial  had  been  per- 
sonally ordered  by  Saddam's  younger  son, 
Qusay,  and  the  trove  had  survived  several 
waves  of  inspections. 

•  On  June  29,  upon  the  arrest  of  Abid 
Hamid  Mahmud  al-Tikriti,  Saddam  Hus- 
sein's former  personal  secretary,  $8  mil- 
lion in  cash,  a  million  dollars'  worth  of 
jewelry  belonging  to  Saddam's  wife,  up  to 


ing  assisted  by  Major  Al  Schmidt,  a  Ma- 
rine reservist  who  is  an  F.B.I,  agent  in  ci- 
vilian life.  Rows  and  rows  of  plastic  bags 
were  lying  on  the  ground,  beside  personal 
items  and  identifying  papers  left  open  to 
help  grieving  families  reclaim  their  loved 
ones.  It  was  feared  that  the  shallow  water 
table  in  the  area  had  decomposed  or 
washed  away  many  of  the  bodies,  but  the 
search  was  still  persisting.  Where  unearth- 
ing had  been  completed,  the  ground  had 
been  blessed  and  was  now  considered 
holy.  All  cultures  have  a  natural  horror  of 
desecration,  which  is  why  Antigone  is  the 
most  powerful  of  the  plays  of  Sophocles. 


The  Saddam  Hussein  regime  had  a  morbid 
mania  for  burying  things,  and  people. 


400  million  Iraqi  dinars,  and  uncounted 
euros  and  British  pounds  were  retrieved. 
Within  a  few  weeks,  Mr.  al-Tikriti  himself 
was  given  the  disagreeable  task  of  helping 
to  identify  the  bodies  of  Uday  and  Qusay, 
the  gruesome  twosome  of  the  old  regime, 
before  they  in  their  turn  could  be  interred. 

•  In  early  July,  coalition  forces  searching 
for  W.M.D.  came  across  more  than  30 
Iraqi  warplanes  buried  in  the  sand  near 
an  airfield  west  of  Baghdad.  (Telltale  fins 
were  spotted  protruding  from  the  dunes.) 
A  disinterred  MiG-25  is  never  going  to  fly 
again.  What  else  does  the  mania  for  buri- 
al conceal? 

•  On  May  13,  American  forces  arrived  at 
a  place  near  the  town  of  al-Hilla,  in  south- 
ern Iraq,  where  local  people  had  begun 
frenziedly  searching  through  a  mass  grave. 
The  remains  of  at  least  3,000  individuals 
were  brought  to  the  surface,  and  a  thou- 
sand or  so  of  them  were  fairly  swiftly 
identified  by  relatives.  But  it  is  estimated 
that  there  could  be  as  many  as  15,000 
Iraqis  buried  at  this  place  alone:  eyewit- 
nesses from  the  horrific  repression  of  1991 
report  having  seen  three  truckloads  of 
prisoners  three  times  a  day,  for  a  month, 
being  unloaded  there.  A  pre-dug  pit  await- 
ed them,  and  they  were  marched  into  it 
before  being  shot  and  then  buried— or,  in 
many  instances,  buried  alive.  There  are  62 
such  sites  already  identified  in  southern 
Iraq  alone.  While  I  was  in  northern  Iraq, 
the  Kurdish  and  American  authorities 
uncovered  several  more,  including  one 
that  seemed  to  be  reserved— in  some  de- 
ranged gesture  of  selectivity,  perhaps— for 
the  corpses  of  women  and  babies  only. 
Digging  is  going  to  be  an  occupation  in 
Iraq  for  some  time  to  come. 

I  actually  went  to  the  al-Hilla  site  my- 
self. A  calm  and  dignified  Iraqi  physician 
named  Dr.  Rafed  Fakher  Husain  was  be- 


But  the  tyrant  Creon  had  ordered  only  the 
single  body  of  Antigone's  brother  to  lie 
profanely  unburied;  Saddam  Hussein  con- 
signed hundreds  of  thousands  of  his  peo- 
ple to  being  gnawed  by  wild  beasts  or  to 
rotting  without  mourning  or  ceremony. 
"We  lived  without  rights,"  said  the  doctor. 
"And  without  ideas."  The  latter  formula- 
tion seemed  even  more  potent  for  its  quiet 
understatement. 

In  Iraq  in  July  the  heat  easily  touches 
120  degrees  at  midday,  and  a  sour,  gritty 
wind  was  blowing  across  the  scene.  This 
breath-catching  temperature,  plus  the  sun- 
screen lotion  that  one  must  continually 
apply,  plus  the  drenching  perspiration, 
means  that  a  sort  of  crust  or  carapace 
forms  on  the  skin.  I'd  become  relatively 
used  to  this  nasty  paste  on  my  person, 
and  to  the  idea  that  showers  in  a  country 
with  a  shattered  water  supply  are  few  and 
far  between.  But  as  the  dirt  clung  and 
caked  in  my  hair  and  inside  my  shirt,  I 
began  to  cringe  at  the  idea  that  I  was  be- 
ing glutinously  coated  in  the  dust  of  a 
mass  grave.  It  wasn't  the  time  or  the  place 
to  make  a  point  of  my  private  revulsion, 
but  if  you  can  imagine  feeling  tainted  in 
that  way  and  unable  to  get  clean,  you 
have  an  inkling  of  the  Iraq  that  Saddam 
has  left  to  us.  The  whole  society  is  clawing 
its  way  out  of  a  shallow  grave. 

For  the  past  year,  most  of  the  debate 
about  American-sponsored  "regime 
change"  was  intently  focused  on  the 
question,  "What  if  it  fails?"  What  if  Sad- 
dam's elite  troops  fight  to  the  last?  What  if 
there  are  myriad  civilian  casualties?  What 
if— a  mantra  of  the  anti-war  forces,  by  the 
way— hideous  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
are  unleashed?  What  if,  in  the  fog  and 
chaos  of  war,  the  Turks  invade  the  north  of 
Iraq,  the  Israelis  seize  the  chance  to  expel 


all  the  Palestinians,  the  Arab  "street"  rises 
as  one,  all  pro-Western  regimes  are  over- 
thrown, and  al-Qaeda  gets  the  boost  of  a 
lifetime?  What  about  the  potential  million 
and  a  half  refugees  and  the  impending 
humanitarian  disaster?  I  am  sure  that  some 
critics  will  have  the  grace  to  recognize 
their  own  former  arguments  in  this  list. 
But  now  there  is  a  new  surly  note  being 
struck:  does  a  fresh  "quagmire"  loom  as  a 
"guerrilla  resistance"  exacts  a  regular  toll 
of  American  lives? 

That  still  leaves  another  question,  which 
is  equally  pressing  and  dramatic,  if  not  in- 
deed more  so.  "What  if  it  works?"  What 
if  the  intervention  is  a  success?  What  if  the 
Iraqi  and  Kurdish  peoples,  released  from 
their  surreal  imprisonment  and  humiliation 
at  the  hands  of  a  psychopathic  crime  fami- 
ly, can  draw  themselves  up  to  their  full 
height?  And  what  if  the  United  States  and 
its  allies  can  be  tough  and  smart  enough 
to  help  this  process,  yet  clever  enough  to 
know  when  it's  complete? 

I  didn't  really  understand  what  the  two 
familiar  words  "military  superiority" 
can  mean  until  I  made  my  second  visit 
this  year  to  Iraq.  There  isn't  anything  with- 
in a  thousand  miles  of  Baghdad  that 
can  even  consider  taking  on  the  United 
States  armed  forces,  far  from  home  as 
they  may  be.  Command  of  the  air  is  ab- 
solute, both  from  high  up  in  the  sky  and 
at  helicopter  level  lower  down.  So  is  com- 
mand of  the  adjacent  waters,  and  of  the 
river  system  within  the  country,  and  of 
the  huge  nexus  of  bases  in  neighboring 
countries.  Control  of  the  oil  fields  was 
established  in  the  first  days  of  the  war- 
in  the  case  of  Kurdistan  with  the  help  of 
a  strong  and  well-disciplined  indigenous 
army,  which  is  far  more  gung  ho,  and 
much  more  pitilessly  anti-Saddam,  than 
any  outsider  can  be. 

Against  this  are  ranged  the  absolute 
scum  of  the  earth.  First,  one  finds  the  rem- 
nant of  the  so-called  Fedayeen  Saddam: 
a  cruel  militia  which  used  to  be  em- 
ployed filling  in  those  mass  graves  and 
performing  other  lowly  tasks,  and  which 
has  never  lost  a  battle  against  civilians. 
Before  the  war  its  ranks  had  already  been 
augmented  by  imported  "jihad"  fighters 
from  other  countries,  who  have  assisted 
the  Baath  Party  in  its  mutation  from 
pseudo-secularist  Fascism  into  full-fledged 
Islamic  dogmatism.  The  fanatics  of  the 
sole  party  meet  the  fanatics  of  the  sole 
deity:  a  recent  Saddamist  "resistance" 
leaflet  in  Baghdad  spoke  of  "One  Leader  / 
One  Nation  /  One  God,"  and  the  rhetoric 
generally  is  the  drone  of  "martyrdom" 
and  "the  infidels."  It  was  to  keep  this 
gang  going  that  the  treasury  of  the  beg- 
gared country  was  looted  just  before  its 
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tormentors  went  "underground"  them- 
selves. Almost  every  week,  caches  of  gold 
ingots  or  U.S.  dollars  are  recovered  by 
American  soldiers  using  sophisticated 
sensors  and  ever  more  eager  informants, 
but  the  going  rate  for  an  "operation" 
against  these  same  American  soldiers  can 
go  as  high  as  a  thousand  bucks  in  cash. 
(An  "operation"  is  a  shot  in  the  back  with 
a  throwaway  weapon,  or  perhaps  a  hastily 
rolled  grenade,  and  it  is  offered  to  lumpen 
or  criminal  elements  who  can  really  use 
the  money.  Thus,  Baathism  meets  jihad 
meets  Mafia.  They  may  employ  superfi- 
cially guerrilla  tactics,  but  they  are  really 
comparable  to  the  contras:  the  scabs  of 
the  ancien  regime.) 

Yet  the  political  point  of  regime  change 
in  the  first  place  was  to  put  these  re- 
gional forces  off-balance  and  out  of  tem- 
per, and  this  time— for  a 
change— the  violence  is 
taking  place  on  what  they 
consider  "their"  turf.  How 
right  are  they  to  believe 
that  Iraq  is,  or  can  be, 
theirs?  I  flew  over  Bagh- 
dad several  times,  at 
night,  in  a  Blackhawk 
helicopter.  The  lights  were 
coming  back  on,  and  you 
can  see  why  people  com- 
pare the  vivid  sprawl  to 
that  of  Los  Angeles.  Every 
now  and  then,  an  arc  of 
red  tracer  fire  could  be 
seen,  or  the  flash  of  an 
explosion.  The  chopper 
crews  joked  on  the  inter- 
com at  the  sight  of  this 
negligible  stuff.  Only  once 
since  the  occupation  be- 
gan has  there  been  a  real 
barrage,  and  that  was  the 
extraordinary  fusillade  of  celebratory  trac- 
er and  rifle  fire  that  greeted  the  news  of 
the  deaths  of  Uday  and  Qusay.  More 
rounds  were  fired  that  night  than  on  all 
the  other  nights  combined  and  doubled. 
Bear  that  in  mind. 

I  don't  want  to  sound  like  Clint  East- 
wood here,  though  actually  General 
John  Abizaid  and  I  have  Clint  in  com- 
mon. The  new  commander  of  American 
forces,  a  Lebanese-American  who  speaks 
fluent  Arabic  and  has  an  M.A.  in  Middle 
East  studies  from  Harvard,  was  used  by 
Eastwood  as  a  role  model  for  an  exploit 
in  Heartbreak  Ridge.  (It's  the  moment 
when  he  commandeers  a  bi  lid  i 

Grenada  to  ram  through  the  en 
my  apartment  in  Washington 
location  by  Clint  for  the  shootint 
■   I  hesitate  to  mention 
id  bond  when  I  meet  i 


general  for  lunch  at  the  Al-Rashid  Hotel 
in  Baghdad,  but  when  I  do  bring  it  up  he 
moves  swiftly  to  downplay  it.  "Yeah,  I 
was  as  tall  as  Clint  Eastwood,"  says  this 
rather  compactly  shaped  officer,  "until  I 
came  out  here."  This  is  actually  his  sec- 
ond tour  in  Iraq.  As  a  battalion  command- 
er, he  helped  supervise  the  protection  of 
the  Kurdish  zone  at  the  end  of  the  first 
Gulf  War,  in  1991,  and  used  to  go  and 
talk  to  the  Iraqi  officers  along  the  cease- 
fire line.  Everything  was  negotiable,  he  re- 
calls, until  you  brought  up  the  name  of 
Saddam  Hussein  and  saw  their  faces  go 
rigid  with  fear. 

It  takes  the  press  a  long  time  to  catch 
up  to  this  idea,  but  when  you  meet  a  bat- 
tlefield officer  in  Iraq  you  are  not  encoun- 
tering a  grizzled,  twitchy  veteran  of  Cam- 
bodia or  El  Salvador  who  talks  out  of  the 


local  Arab  and  Kurdish  attorneys,  con- 
vened a  meeting  between  the  two  sides, 
roughed  out  some  common  ground,  and 
established  a  truce  that  is  still  holding. 

In  the  Mosul-Nineveh  district,  Ameri- 
can forces  had  overseen  an  election  for 
a  local  council  and  produced  a  govern- 
ing body  made  up  of  Arabs,  Kurds,  and. 
Turkomans,  with  representation  from  the 
Christian  and  Yezidi  religious  minorities.  I 
sat  in  on  a  meeting  of  this  group,  which 
was  made  up  chiefly  of  educators  and  civil 
servants.  The  mayor  of  Mosul,  Ghanim  al- 
Basso,  was  a  former  Baath  Party  member 
and  senior  army  officer  who  had  made  the 
cut,  however,  because  his  brother  had  been 
executed  for  thinking  about  plotting  to  as- 
sassinate Saddam  Hussein.  The  discussion 
positively  fizzed  with  regional  pride:  Mosul 
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i  Air  Force 
MiG-25  Foxbat-B  fighter 
jet  buried  in  the  sands 
of  the  al-Taqqadum 
airfield,  west  of  Baghdad 
on  July  6,  2003. 


side  of  his  mouth  and 
loves  the  smell  of  napalm 
in  the  morning.  As  often 
as  not,  you  are  dealing 
with  someone  who  cut 
his  or  her  teeth  in  political-humanitarian 
rescue  in  Bosnia,  Haiti,  Kosovo,  or  Af- 
ghanistan. Their  operational  skills  are  re- 
construction, liaison  with  civilian  forces, 
the  cultivation  of  intelligence,  and  the 
study  of  religion  and  ethnicity.  They  like  to 
talk  about  human  rights  and  civil  society, 
not  body  counts  or  "interdiction."  I  think 
of  Colonel  Bill  Mayville,  brigade  com- 
mander of  the  173rd  Airborne  in  Kirkuk, 
who  recently  pulled  the  job  of  arbitrating 
e  turf  war  between  local  Arabs  and 
Kurds  after  last  April's  victory,  in  a  dis- 
Irict  where  Kurds  had  historically  been 
eansed"  and  where  they  were  inclined 
'"  rmal  revenge  by  grabbing 
>erty.  He  went  and  found  some 


is  famous  for  its  old  university,  and  its  in- 
habitants cherish  the  renown  they  en- 
joy for  their  outspokenness.  Smartly  uni-i 
formed  new  Iraqi  police  were  on  the 
streets,  right  under  the  balcony  where 
Saddam  was  once  filmed  discharging  his 
infamous  shotgun  into  the  air.  The  univer- 
sity was  back  in  business,  and  the  101st 
Airborne  was  showing  it  how  to  connect 
to  the  World  Wide  Web,  a  privilege  it  had 
long  been  denied.  Down  the  road  toward. 
Nineveh,  biblical  destination  of  Jonah, 
American  soldiers  had  taken  over  Sad- 
dam's luxurious  local  palace 
and  were  splashing  in  its  pool 
and  cooking  fried  chicken 
with  the  help  of  a  friendly 
Iraqi  staff.  The  palace  had 
been  built  on  land  stolen: 
from  the  university,  and  the 
plan  was  to  return  this  prop-, 
erty,  with  the  palace  as  a.: 
bonus,  to  the  academy. 

In  fact,  what  is  happening  in  today's 
Iraq  is  something  more  like  a  social  and 
political  revolution  than  a  military  oc-c 
cupation.  It's  a  revolution  from  above, 
but  in  some  ways  no  less  radical  for  that. 
I  haven't  seen  anything  like  it  since  the 
Portuguese  Army  overthrew  the  Fascist 
dictatorship  in  Lisbon  in  April  1974  and 
sent  what  it  called  "dynamization"  teams 
out  into  the  countryside  to  try  to  dislodge 
the  torpor  and  backwardness  of  decades. 
Local  people  are  getting  used  to  the  sight 
of  professional  young  American  women, 
white  and  black  and  Hispanic,  efficiently 
on  patrol.  Police  cadets  are  receiving  in- 
struction in  civil  and  human  rights.  Satel- 
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lite  dishes  are  proliferating,  and  the  news- 
stands are  full  of  fresh  publications,  many 
of  them  lurid  and  sensational.  The  Bagh- 
dad and  Basra  International  Airports  are 
being  spruced  up  to  resume  international 
civilian  traffic  for  the  first  time  in  years.  A 
new  currency  is  being  printed,  without  the 
ubiquitous  face  of  the  despot.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  hours  spent  loitering  in  the  bustling 
courtyards  of  Bremer's  palace,  I  ran  into 
civilian  advisers  who  were  rebuilding  the 
electrical  generators  that  now  run  at  close 
to  melting  point,  reopening  the  Iraqi  Na- 
tional Museum,  and  irrigating  the  parched 
and  drained  habitat  of  the  southern  fresh- 
water marshes,  dried  out  and  burned  by 
Saddam  in  an  ecocidal  attempt  to  punish 
the  stubborn  resistance  to  his  awful  will. 
(By  the  way,  driving  through  Baghdad  one 
day  I  was  amazed  to  come  upon  a  demon- 
stration by  the  local  Green  Party.  Perhaps 
Iraq  will  ratify  the  Kyoto  Protocol  before 
the  United  States  does.) 

Back  in  March  and  April,  a  lot  of  ink 
was  wasted  on  the  question  of  hearts 
and  flowers.  Would  coalition  forces 
be  greeted  with  joy,  or  not?  I  myself  wrote 
for  this  magazine  ("Saddam's  Long  Good- 
Bye,"  June  2003)  from  the  grimy  southern 
frontier  town  of  Safwan,  where  the  inhabi- 
tants barely  had  a  pulse  and  didn't  know 
which  way  things  were  going.  Well,  if  you 
want  to  see  a  truly  joyous  welcome,  you 
should  have  flown  with  me  on  a  Chinook 
helicopter  in  July  to  witness  the  reception 
of  Deputy  Defense  Secretary  Paul  Wol- 
fowitz  and  the  British  human-rights  cru- 
sader Baroness  Nicholson  when  they  flew 
to  the  desolate  town  of  Al  Turaba,  east  of 
the  Tigris  and  about  20  miles  from  the 
Iranian  border.  In  this  region,  an  area  the 
size  of  New  Jersey  had  been  turned  into 
desert  by  Saddam's  vengeance  on  the 
Marsh  Arabs,  but  the  inhabitants  still 
made  beautiful  ark-like  houses  out  of  wo- 
ven reeds  and  anchored  them  on  the  land. 
Two  out  of  seven  marshes  were  being  irri- 
gated again,  and  the  ecstatic  display  from 
the  population  could  not  possibly  have 
been  faked. 

Want  to  know  how  to  create  an  "inci- 
dent" in  today's  Iraq?  Here's  how  I  man- 
aged it.  I  accompanied  Paul  Wolfowitz  to 
a  meeting  of  the  new  city  council  in  Najaf. 
The  interim  governor  of  the  region,  Hay- 
dar  Mahdi  Mattar  al  Mayali,  greeted  him 
by  saying,  "You  have  done  tremendous 
things  for  Iraq.  You  still  have  a  heavy  re- 
sponsibility for  our  country.  You  have  com- 
mitments that  must  be  fulfilled.  We  are 
grateful  that  you  have  opened  the  door  to 
cracy  and  freedom."  The  gathering 
ded  in  this  vein  (I  thought  it  was 
o  be  all  male  until  the  door  opened 
wy  form,  draped  head  to  toe  in 


black,  swept  in  carrying  a  smart  leather 
briefcase  and  took  her  seat.  A  security! 
nightmare,  of  course,  but  I  suppose  peo- 
ple get  to  know  her  by  her  walk.)  After  the 
discussion  was  over,  our  convoy  got  ready 
to  head  for  the  airport.  I  remarked  that  it 
would  seem  a  shame  if  we  didn't  find 
time  to  pause  at  the  shrine  to  Imam  Ali, 
which  is  the  holiest  site  in  Shia  Islam.  So 
we  made  a  stop,  still  greeted  by  friendly  lo- 
cals, outside  the  golden  dome  in  the  center 
of  the  city  and  exchanged  a  few  salaam 
aleikums  with  the  passersby.  No  weapons 
were  flourished  by  Americans  in  the  vicin- 
ity, and  nobody  tried  to  enter  the  mosque: 
respects  were  paid  and  we  moved  on.  But 
hours  later  a  furious  crowd  gathered,  incit- 
ed by  a  man  named  Muqtada  al-Sadr,  who 
claimed  that  a  plot  was  afoot  to  surround 
his  office  and  arrest  him.  Mr.  al-Sadr  is  > 
a  local  Shia  demagogue  who  hasn't  been 
picked  to  serve  on  the  predominantly  Shia  ' 
Governing  Council,  and  he  might  be 
downcast  if  he  knew  how  little  intention 
there  was  of  taking  him  so  seriously.  His: 
brand  of  Khomeini-style  theocracy  has  its 
fans  in  the  region,  but  too  many  people 
have  relatives  or  friends  in  Iran,  or  havei 
been  there  to  study,  for  there  to  be  much 
enthusiasm  for  a  mullah-type  regime  on 
the  Teheran  model.  Indeed,  Khomeini's 
own  turbaned  grandson  Sayyid,  recently' 
arrived  in  Baghdad,  describes  the  Ameri- 
can intervention  as  a  "liberation"  andi 
hopes  the  example  spreads  to  Iran  . . . 

And  so  to  the  North.  One  of  the  great" 
est  pleasures  in  life  is  that  of  visiting' 
liberated  territory.  Twelve  years  ago 
in  Iraqi  Kurdistan,  I  received  a  great  deaii 
of  kindness  and  hospitality  from  the  h> 
cal  population,  who  cheerfully  shared  thev 
nothing  that  they  had  and  put  me  up  id 
the  charred  ruins  that  they  then  inhabited 
This  time  was  different.  To  move  up  into 
the  Kurdish  hills  is  not  just  to  escape  the> 
baking  heat  and  misery  and  dislocation  ol 
the  plains.  It  is  to  travel  years  forward 
into  a  possible  Iraqi  future.  The  roads  aw 
smooth,  the  landscape  cultivated,  and- : 
slowly  but  surely— the  oil  wells  are  pump? 
ing.  There  are  three  female  High  Courti 
judges.  Gas  stations,  clogged  by  long  lines' 
elsewhere,  look  as  if  they  were  in  Holland  i 
or  Connecticut.  Well-dressed  Kurdish  po- 
lice and  militia  stand  guard  at  intersec 
tions,  and  Americans  hardly  bother  tc 
wear  their  flak  jackets.  It  was  easy  to  con  i 
nect  to  the  Internet  and,  finally,  to  have  a  I 
long  shower,  before  being  offered  a  serious 
cocktail  and  a  meal  featuring  five  different ! 
kinds  of  lamb.  At  the  reception  given  b) 
President  Massoud  Barzani,  in  a  mani- 
cured villa  and  garden,  as  opposed  to  the 
shell-pocked  ruin  in  which  I  had  last  seer 
him,  I  met  my  old  friend  Dr.  Barham  Sa 
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lih,  who  is  prime  minister  of  the  adjacent 
Kurdish  region.  Once  highly  clannish  and 
even  fratricidal,  the  Kurds  have  shown  that 
they  can  transcend  their  differences  once 
they  have  an  autonomy  worth  defending. 
Barham  was  in  tip-top  form,  wondering 
why  the  Americans  didn't  ask  for  a  few 
companies  of  Kurdish  fighters  to  take  part 
in  the  hunt  for  Saddam.  "No  shortage  of 
motivation,"  he  remarks.  But  even  here  the 
conversation  is  overlaid  by  talk  about  inter- 
ment and  disinterment:  not  only  has  a  new 
mass  grave  been  opened  at  Hatra,  near 
Mosul  (this  is  the  one  apparently  reserved 
for  mothers  and  children),  but  a  huge 
mound  of  cadavers  has  been  unearthed  in 


sually  and  aesthetically,  that  I  have  ever 
seen.  It  consists  of  an  arch,  about  the 
height  of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  formed  by 
two  massive  forearms  that,  wielding  match- 
ing swords,  emerge  from  the  ground.  These 
limbs  are  based  on  plaster  casts  of  Sad- 
dam's own  arms.  From  near  each  wrist  pro- 
trudes a  giant  bronze  peanut  bag,  torn 
open  to  spill  out  a  cornucopia  of  military 
helmets.  These  helmets,  each  with  a  shrap- 
nel or  bullet  hole,  were  gathered  from  dead 
Iranians  in  the  calamitous  Iran-Iraq  War, 
and  they  form  something  like  a  carpet  of 
skulls.  The  same  arch,  and  the  same  filthy 
skull  effect,  is  repeated  about  a  half-mile 
away  so  as  to  form  two  ends  of  a  triumphal 


Don't  bother  visiting  Baghdad  today  if  you 
are  too  easily  upset  by  contradictions. 


the  far  south  of  the  country,  near  the  Saudi 
border,  and  apparently  the  remains  include 
many  fragments  of  Kurdish  dress.  This 
could  be  the  long-sought  clue  to  the  where- 
abouts of  the  thousands  of  male  villagers 
of  Barzan,  taken  away  on  trucks  in  1983. 
There  seemed  little  point  in  driving  them 
so  far  just  to  shoot  them:  there  are  persis- 
tent rumors  that  they  were  used  as  live  sub- 
jects for  weapons  experiments.  There's  no 
celebration  in  today's  Iraq  that  doesn't  take 
place  under  a  shadow  like  this. 

Even  better  than  visiting  liberated  ter- 
ritory is  visiting  liberated  friends.  In 
Washington  last  year  I  had  lunch  with 
Muhi  al-Khatib,  a  fine  Iraqi  gentleman  of 
the  old  school  who  had  resigned  from  his 
country's  diplomatic  service  the  moment 
he  heard  that  Saddam  Hussein  had  be- 
come president.  He  was  then  just  beginning 
to  think  that,  after  a  quarter-century  of  ex- 
ile, he  might  get  home  again.  With  slight 
embarrassment,  he  told  me  that  what  he 
missed  most  was  the  particular  scent  of  the 
orange  groves  along  the  Tigris.  These,  he 
shyly  maintained,  smelled  better  than  or- 
ange blossoms  anywhere  else.  !  lost  touch 
with  him  during  the  war.  Entering  the 
newly  reopened  Foreign  Ministry  in  Bagh- 
dad one  flaming-hot  day  in  July,  I  heard  a 
voice:  "Have  you  forgotten  me  so  soon. 
Christopher?"  "Muhi!  How  are  the 
groves?"  He  has  become  secretary  to  the 
Governing  Council.  Oddly  satisfying. 

Kanan  Makiya  once  ha<!  ish  Re- 

public of  Fear,  his  pathbreaking  anato 
the  Baath  regime,  under  a  | 
had  to  do  the  same  with  1 
haunting  study  of  the  publi 
oart  Nuremberg,  part  Las  Veg. 
-  Baghdad.  The  "monument 
f  the  most  offensive  thii 


procession  route.  When  Saddam  was  in 
power,  this  was  used  for  spectacularly  in- 
timidating parades.  Now  it  looks  merely 
tawdry  and  nasty.  In  1993,  Kanan  wrote  in 
his  marvelous  book  Cruelty  and  Silence  that 
there  should  be  a  memorial  to  Baathism's 
victims.  "I  relish  the  completely  hypothet- 
ical thought  that  the  new  monument  . . . 
be  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Saddam  Hussein's  victory  arch,  which 
should  not  be  torn  down,  and  that  it  be 
built  in  the  spirit  of  Maya  Lin's  great  work 
[Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial]  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C."  Ten  years  later,  I  meet  Makiya 
for  a  reunion  in  Baghdad,  and  he's  work- 
ing on  this  very  project,  at  that  very  site! 
To  see  this  brave,  modest,  honest  intel- 
lectual, back  in  his  hometown  at  last,  was 
another  moment  of  quiet  confirmation. 
There  are  perhaps  four  million  Iraqis  who 
have  been  condemned  to  live  in  exile. 
They  have  acquired  a  host  of  skills  and 
qualifications,  and  have  been  living  for  the 
most  part  in  democratic  societies.  If  they 
exercise  their  right  of  return,  Iraq  may 
well  rise  again. 

Think  of  the  talent  and  quality  that  have 
been  buried  under  the  rubble.  At  a 
dinner  given  by  the  Governing  Coun- 
cil, I  had  the  honor  of  being  placed  next 
to  fudge  Dara  Nor  al  Din,  a  man  of  un- 
thinkable courage  who,  as  a  member  of 
the  Iraqi  Court  of  Appeals,  had  had  the 
nerve  to  hold  one  of  Saddam's  edicts  un- 
v  is  promptly  flung  into 
Abu  Ghraib  prison,  a  horror  jail  in  the 
outside  Baghdad.  He  didn't  make 
o  much  of  his  experiences,  but  a  few 
later  I  visited  Abu  Ghraib  for  myself. 
idly  wanted  to  leave  after  10  minutes: 
o  imagine  what  it  would 
in  ' . ' :  nitely.  Stinking  lit- 


tle cells  into  which  prisoners  were  packed 
like  vermin  in  the  stifling  heat,  with  a 
steady  and  brutish  execution  rate  to  keep 
the  numbers  under  control.  I  was  shown  a 
huge  shed  with  a  long  bar  over  a  deep  pit: 
there  was  room  for  several  nooses  to  be  ir 
use  at  the  same  time.  The  lowest  estimate 
of  deaths  in  this  one  jail  is  30,000.  More 
spadework,  more  hellish  disinterment . 

I  don't  doubt  that,  with  more  excavatior 
and  more  analysis  of  captured  blueprints 
it  will  emerge  that  Saddam  always  in- 
tended to  reconstitute  his  W.M.D.  program 
He  never  complied  with  pressing  U.N.  reso 
lutions,  even  at  the  end,  and  it  seems  dis> 
tincdy  improbable  that  he  expelled  the  U.N 
inspectors  in  1997  in  order  to  embark  on  i 
crash  program  of  unilateral  disarmament, 
have  no  patience  with  those  who  grant  this 
madman  the  presumption  of  innocence 
or  with  those  who  granted  it  earlier.  The 
Baath  regime  was  often  H«6ferestimated,  ir 
its  dangerous  capacity  for  aggression,  by 
Western  intelligence.  (The  C.I.A.  refusec 
to  believe  that  Saddam  was  going  to  invade; 
Kuwait  in  1990,  and  nobody  came  near  to 
guessing  how  close  he  then  was  to  the  ac* 
quisition  of  a  nuclear  bomb.)  Still,  the  faOi 
remains  that  the  Bush  and  Blair  administrac 
tions  decided  that  it  was  easier  to  scare  thel 
voters  than  to  try  to  persuade  them,  ana 
simpler  to  stress  the  language  of  "threat'ii 
than  the  discourse  of  human  rights  or  thtt 
complexities  of  the  Genocide  Convention! 
Greatly  to  their  shame,  neither  Bush  nou 
Blair  ever  readied  a  bill  of  indictment,  fon 
war  crimes  and  crimes  against  humanity! 
that  could  have  been  used  as  a  warrant  fo* 
intervention.  They  probably  did  not  warn 
to  reopen  the  wretched  file  on  their  coum 
tries'  past  collaboration  with  Saddam.  Thisi 
deceitful  condescension  has  tainted  a  noi 
ble  cause,  I  hope  not  irretrievably. 

There's  a  term  of  art  that  is  employee 
by  all  coalition  spokesmen  in  Iraq,  whethi 
er  civil  or  military.  When  they  refer  t( 
any  new  development,  whether  it  is  aii 
Iraqi  police  department  or  a  new  coun 
system  or  a  soon-to-be-formed  local  milii 
tia,  they  always  say  that  it's  been  "stood 
up."  (Thus,  we've  "stood  up"  a  council  it 
such  and  such  a  town.)  Once  or  twice, 
thought  I  detected  a  faint  note  of  bluflinfi 
here,  as  if  scenery  were  being  erected  ane 
nobody  dared  to  sneeze.  But  consider  thi 
options.  Iraq  cannot  go  back  to  Baathism 
It  is  incredibly  unlikely  to  opt  for  an  Islam 
ic  theocracy,  given  a  state  where  no  faitl 
or  faction  has  absolute  predominance.  It  i 
too  rich,  actually  and  potentially,  to  col 
lapse  into  penury.  And  it  is  emerging  fron 
a  period  of  nightmarish  rule  to  which  any 
thing  would  be  preferable.  So  dare  to  re 
peat,  in  spite  of  everything,  the  breathles 
question:  What  if  it  works?  □ 
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MSNBC'S  FOX  HUNT 

By  day,  MSNBC  is  a  first-rate 
news  operation.  At  night,  it  gets  hysterical- 
witness  Michael  Savage's  self-immolation, 
Chris  Matthews'  high-volume  interrogations, 
and  Joe  Scarborough's  Fox-inspired 
swagger.  An  NBC  in-house  study  suggests 
why  the  struggling  news  network  has 
wed  the  worst  of  the  competition, 
^ad  of  its  own  instincts 
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MSNBC  stalwarts 
Chris  Matthews,  K 
Olbermann,  Joe 
Scarborough,  and 
Jesse  Ventura. 


Every  world  crisis  extends  a  ray  of  hope  into  the  leaky 
cellar  where  MSNBC  languishes,  pining  for  release. 
And  each  taste  of  sunlight  makes  the  subsequent  dark- 
ness more  bitter  to  bear.  After  the  terrorist  attacks  of 
September  11,  2001,  MSNBC  rode  a  ratings  surge,  only 
to  lag  once  again  into  third  place  behind  its  cable  rivals  CNN 
and  Fox  News  Channel.  Another  sunbeam  graced  the  cellar  earli- 
er this  year  with  the  war  in  Iraq,  as  ratings  rocketed  124  percent. 
Having  been  so  long  forsaken,  MSNBC  could  be  forgiven  for 
feeling  that  perhaps  deliverance  was  at  hand.  "If  credibility  need- 
ed to  be  restored,  it  has  been,"  MSNBC  president  Erik  Sorenson 
told  The  Wall  Street  Journal  with  chesty  pride.  "I  want  MSNBC 
to  be  known  as  the  'straight  shooter'  channel." 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word.  MSNBC  proceeded  to  shoot 
itself  in  the  head.  It  did  everything  a  Manchurian  Candidate  in 
the  programming  department  might  have  advised  to  squander 
that  restored  credibility,  sabotage  any  semblance  of  political 
objectivity,  and  send  the  viewers  it  had  attracted  during  the 
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war  skedaddling.  The  ratings  are  trend- 
ing lowei  than  they  did  before,  the  gap 
between  MSNBC  and  its  rivals  widening. 
And  it's  largely  because  the  channel  veered 
in  the  wrong  direction— sharp  right.  The 
purpose  of  this  column  is  not  to  pick  on 
a  perennial  underdog  for  a  few  cheap 
laughs  (a  lot  of  cheap  laughs— that's  a  dif- 
ferent story),  but  to  show  how  the  cable- 
news  wars  have  degraded,  politicized, 
and  polarized  TV  coverage 
into  dangerous  burlesque. 

From  infancy  MSNBC 
battled  an  identity  cri- 
sis. Founded  in  1996, 
when  the  words  "conver- 
gence" and  "synergy"  could 
be  bandied  about  with  a 
straight  face,  the  channel 
joined  Microsoft  and  NBC 
in  corporate  matrimony,  a 
wedding  of  new  media  and 
old.  The  moment  was  pro- 
pitious for  futuristic  enter- 
prises. Soon  we  would  all  be 
singing  the  body  electric. 
The  third  millennium  was 
nearing,  and  a  "new  era"  had 
dawned  in  technology,  the 
financial  markets,  and  the 
economy.  Dot-com  million- 
aires barely  out  of  the  dorm 
were  puffing  on  fat  stogies, 
and  Wired  magazine  emerged 
as  the  monthly  bible  of  desk- 
top messianism.  MSNBC 
would  feed  the  heads  of 
the  MTV  generation, 
help  make  well-informed 
citizens  of  those  party 
dudes  and  dudettes. 

The  original  MSNBC 
set,  with  its  sweeping 
lines  and  blinking,  flash- 
ing computer  terminals 
and  TV  monitors,  resembled  the  captain's 
deck  of  the  starship  Enterprise,  ready  to 
warp-drive  into  the  data  stream.  New  me- 
dia were  represented  on  board  by  freshly 
baked  hosts  such  as  Soledad  O'Brien  (now 
co-host  of  CNN's  American  Morning)  and 
regular  guests  who  were  hip,  multicultur- 
al, Gap-ad  photogenic,  and  fluent  in  geek. 
The  pups  did  their  part.  The  old  dogs,  un- 
fortunately, didn't  show.  The  established 
stars  of  NBC  News  mostly  failed  to  lend 
their  crinkly  presence  to  the  flight  crew. 
"Right  off  the  bat.  they  [MSNBC1 
a  mistake,"  media  strategist  and  former 
CNN  executive  David  Bemknopf  told  CBS 
Marketwatch.  "The 


stars  from  NBC  News  would  appear.  Of 
course  that  was  impossible."  With  the  ex- 
perienced warhorses  reluctant  to  converge 
and  synergize,  the  burden  of  success  fell 
on  the  cybernauts,  and  as  went  the  Nas- 
daq and  the  dot-com  boom  (kerplop),  so 
went  MSNBC.  Having  lost  both  the  Old 
Guard  and  the  new  vanguard,  MSNBC 
had  to  revise  its  mission  statement,  rebrand 
itself  as  a  non-techie  news  operation,  and 


periodically  restock  the  talent  pool. 
Under  the  itchy  trigger  finger  of 
former  NBC  president  Andy  Lack, 
the  channel  became  infatuated  with 
info  hotties,  only  to  chew  them  up 
with  overexposure.  "It  was  all  Ash- 
leigh  Banfield  all  the  time,"  Bernknopf 
said.  "I  mean,  think  about  how  much  time 
and  effort  they  spent  on  trying  to  turn  her 
into  a  hot  celebrity." 

Over  the  years,  MSNBC's  identity  cri- 
sis has  intensified  into  a  schizoid  crack. 
MSNBC  is  now  the  cable-news  channel 
with  two  brains,  one  operational  and  ratio- 
nal, the  other  glitchy  and  prone  to  hysteria. 
The  two  brains  are  News  Brain  and  Chat- 
ter Brain.  News  Brain  gathers  information, 
Chatter  Brain  dispenses  opinion.  News 
Brain  works  the  day  shift,  Chatter  Brain 
punches  the  time  clock  at  night.  During 
:he  Iraq  wai,  MSNBC's  news  unit  outper- 
formed any  other  cable  outlet— faint  praise, 


perhaps,  given  the  babysitting  service  mos 
of  the  American  media  provided  durin 
Operation  Neocon  Boondoggle— and  th 
leap  in  viewership  reflected  this  relativ 
strength.  Their  performance  in  period 
of  what  passes  for  normalcy  needs  no  qua 
ifiers;  it's  first-rate.  They  break  stories- 
they  were  the  first  to  report  the  deaths  c 
the  Hussein  brothers— and  they  keep  th 
soap  opera  to  a  minimum.  Sam  Sham 
Lester  Holt,  Bob  Kui 
Dawna  Friesen,  Chris  Jar 
sing,  Natalie  Morales,  Foi 
rest  Sawyer,  Alex  Witt,  an> 
crew  are  professionals  wh 
still  practice  the  discipline 
of  broadcast  journalisrr 
And  there  is  no  glossie 
newsreader  than  glamoui 
puss  Christy  Musumec 
(Content  isn't  everything. 
Unlike  their  counterpart 
at  Fox,  the  MSNBC  tear 
doesn't  chorus  administn 
tion  talking  points  as  i 
they  were  kept  in  Karl  Rove 
kangaroo  pouch,  and  i 
contrast  to  their  daytim 
counterparts  at  CNN,  thei 
don't  josh  around  at  th 
anchor  desk  like  local-new 
airheads.  It  must  frustrat 
and  demoralize  MSNBC 
newsies  to  witness  their  goo* 
work  by  day  being  wastet 
by  night— vomited  away 
It's  as  if  News  Brain  hanci 
ed  the  car  keys  to  Chau 
ter  Brain,  only  to  watch 
joyride  through  red  lighll 
and  careen  into  a  ditch.  Chatter  Brain  nev 
er  listens,  Chatter  Brain  is  a  constant  did 
appointment,  Chatter  Brain  got  no  sense- 

You  see,  meatballs  can  tell  us  a  lot 
about  a  society. 

—Michael  Savage,  The  Savage  Nation 


Ideally,  News  Brain  and  Chatter  Brai: 
could  find  harmony  together,  complr 
menting  each  other  like  Seinfeld's  Jerr 
and  George,  Mayberry's  Andy  and  Bai 
ney.  But  under  the  wrong-way  direction  c 
Erik  Sorenson  (whose  Viking-warrior  nam 
could  be  Erik  the  Unsteady),  MSNB* 
invariably  has  reached  into  the  sack  an 
dug  out  Mr.  Wrong.  Exhibit  A:  the  freal 
ish  prime-time  experiment  with  politics 
preacher  man  Alan  Keyes,  whose  gloom.' 
day  harangues  on  the  amusingly  mislabele 
show  Alan  Keyes  Is  Making  Sense  ser 
spiders  crawling  up  the  walls.  Exhibit  B: 


BRAINS,  ONE  OPERATIONAL 
*ND  PRONE  TO  HYSTERIA. 
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Ashleigh  Banfield,  below, 
reporting  from  New  York, 
July  4,  2003;  Michael 
Savage,  bottom,  enjoys  some 
barbecue  on-air  two  days 
before  he  was  fired. 


slink  bomb  named  Michael  Savage,  who 
attempted  to  foment  a  native  uprising  each 
week  on  MSNBC's  The  Savage  Nation  (a 
title  taken  from  Savage's  syndicated  radio 
talk  show  and  best-selling  collection  of  pen- 
sees).  Based  in  San  Francisco,  the  city  con- 
servatives love  to  loathe,  Savage  (real  name: 
Michael  Weiner)  is  a 
former  herbal-products 
pitchman  who  discov- 
ered his  true  metier  in 
peddling  homemade 
remedies  to  rid  us  of 
"Turd  World"  immi- 
grants, naive  do-gooders 
catering  to  social  para- 
sites (student  volunteers 
who  help  feed  the  homeless  are 
slumming  for  sick  kicks— "There's 
always  the  thrill  and  possibility 
they'll  be  raped  in  a  Dumpster 
while  giving  out  a  turkey  sand- 
wich"), and,  the  most  sinister  group 
seeking  to  mess  with  our  minds, 
those  accursed  liberals  ("You  lib- 
erals should  drop  dead  for  what 
you've  done  to  my  country"— his 
country?).  Here  is  a  man  ignorant 
of  culture  and  basic  grammar 
("Back  in  college,  I  remember 
Sartre  and  Camus  were  big  in 
those  days. ...  I  had  no  idea  that 
Sartre  was  a  commie"),  and  illit- 
erate in  his  chosen  field  of  com- 
munications, managing  to  mis- 
spell the  name  of  radio  great  Jean 
Shepherd  in  his  book. 

How  could  such  a  sterling  ac- 
quisition fail? 

Just  by  being  himself.  On  July 
5,  during  a  special  Fourth  of 
July  weekend  broadcast,  the 
"Savage  Weiner"  (as  he  became 
known  on  Internet  blogs)  com- 
mitted suicide  by  sound  bite.  In  a 
sentence  that  will  forever  haunt  his  con- 
science, once  he  retrieves  it  from  storage, 
he  unhelpfully  advised  a  prank  caller,  who 
had  identified  himself  as  a  "sodomite," 
"Oh,  you're  one  of  the  sodomites.  You 
should  only  get  aids  and  die,  you  pig." 
Unable  to  leave  bad  enough  alone,  Sav- 
age devoted  a  segment  later  in  the  show 
to  the  Supreme  Court's  sodomy  decision, 
with  sluglines  on  the  screen  crying,  "Court 
Sodomizes  America"  and  "Sodomy  De- 
means Our  Culture."  This  special  "sodomy 
and  sausage"  (his  words)  edition  of  Sav- 
age Nation  ended  with  its  host  sampling 
barbecue  on-camera,  the  "Savage  Weiner" 
dming  on  a  savage  wiener.  He  was  fired 


the  following  Monday,  his  photo  and  bi- 
ography instantly  scrubbed  from  the 
MSNBC  Web  site. 

Critics  pounced,  arguing  that  MSNBC 
had  only  itself  to  blame  for  the  debacle. 
What  did  they  expect  when  they  hired  this 
bigoted  buffoon?  Savage's  group  smears 
were  a  matter  of  public  rec- 
ord. He  wasn't  about  to  start 
wearing  a  carnation  and  recit- 
ing sonnets.  Apart  from  his 
aids  outburst,  however,  Savage 
conforms  to  most  of  Republi- 
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can  dogma.  He's  faithful  to  every  article 
in  the  modern  (neo)conservative  hawk- 
ish agenda:  pro-gun,  anti-environment, 
pro-Israel,  anti-French,  pro-family  values, 
anti-feminist,  etc.  Like  Rush  Limbaugh, 
he  thinks  "global  warming"  is  a  lot  of 
hooey,  and  his  anti-Arab  sneers  are  indis- 
tinguishable from  those  of  Ann  Coul- 
ter, who  appears  frequently  enough  on 
MSNBC  to  warrant  her  own  dressing  room 
and  bikini-waxer.  (A  chapter  in  Tfie  Sav- 
age Nation  called  "Crimes  of  the  Demo- 
crats" reads  like  a  trial  run  for  Coulter's 
Treason.)  Now  that  he's  been  canned,  Sav- 
age is  being  dismissed  as  a  fringe  kook. 
but  that  he  was  ever  employed  on  cable 


TV  at  all  shows  how  the  kooky  fringe  is 
worming  closer  to  the  political  center. 

Even  when  MSNBC  makes  an  enlight- 
ened gamble,  it  manages  to  cough  up  the ' 
football  (or  meatball).  Its  hiring  of  daytime 
veteran  Phil  Donahue  was  an  uninspired  ' 
retread  move  that  might  have  paid  off 
given  patience.  Donahue's  hokey  attempts 
to  bump  up  every  argument  with  body 
jazz  (Jewish-mother  shrugs,  rainmaker 
arm  waving)  were  grating,  and  his  Marie 
Cuomo  brand  of  liberalism  was  often 
smothered  with  schmaltz.  Although  the  rat- 
ings underperformed  expectations, 
they  were  respectable  and  the 
show  was  finding  its  niche.  When 
something  begins  to  succeed  at' 
MSNBC  is  the  moment  to  step; 
in  and  stamp  it  out.  The  chan- 
nel canceled  Donahue  earlier  this 
year,  citing  weak  numbers,  an  ex-\ 
planation  that  industry-watchers 
found  fishy.  "While  'Donahue 
does  badly  trail  both  O'Reilly  and 
CNN's  Connie  Chung,"  Rick  El- 
lis wrote  on  AllYourTV.com  im 
February,  "those  numbers  have 
improved  in  recent  weeks.  So 
much  so  that  the  program  is  the 
top-rated  show  on  MSNBC,  beatt 
ing  even  the  highly  promoteci 
'Hardball  with  Chris  Matthews.' 

Donahue's  real  sin  was  that  he 
was  perceived  as  a  dove  in  hawkl 
infested  airwaves.  In  times  ol 
peace,  this  wouldn't  be  a  probr 
lem,  but  America  was  at  war,  pen 
manent  war  against  evildoers,  anc 
there  was  no  room  for  pink-pantiec 
appeasers  in  the  steel-cage  death 
match  between  George  "Texas. 
Executioner"  Bush  and  Saddarr 
"Butcher  of  Baghdad"  Husseim 
Ellis  reported: 

Although  Donahue  didn't  know  i 
at  the  time,  his  fate  was  sealed  ; 
number  of  weeks  ago  after  NBC  News  exec, 
utives  received  the  results  of  a  study  com' 
missioned  to  provide  guidance  on  the  futurt 
of  the  news  channel. 

That  report— shared  with  me  by  an  NBC 
news  insider— gives  an  excruciatingly  painfu 
assessment,  of  the  channel  and  its  program, 
ming. . . .  But  the  harshest  criticism  was  lev 
eled  at  Donahue,  whom  the  authors  de 
scribed  as  "a  tired,  left-wing  liberal  out  o 
touch  with  the  current  marketplace." 

The  study  went  on  to  claim  that  Donahui J 
presented  a  "difficult  public  face  for  NBC 
in  a  time  of  war. ...  He  seems  to  delight  ii 
presenting  guests  who  are  anti-war,  anti-Busl 
and  skeptical  of  the  administration's  mo 
tives."  The  report  went  on  to  outline  a  possi 
ble  nightmare  scenario  where  the  show  be 
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comes  "a  home  for  the  liberal  anti-war  agen- 
da at  the  same  time  that  our  competitors  are 
waving  the  flag  at  every  opportunity." 

Cant  have  that.  Once  battle  lines  are 
drawn,  it's  the  patriotic  duty  of  every 
talk-show  host  to  suck  in  his  puffy 
gut.  stifle  his  doubts,  and  learn  to  cakewalk. 
To  ensure  that  no  tired,  out-of-touch,  skep- 
tical liberal  would  ever  darken  its  stationery 
again,  MSNBC  signed  former  Republican 
congressman  and  all-around  fun  guy  Dick 
Armey  (it  was  he  who  was  heard  calling  gay 
congressman  Barney  Frank  "Barney  Fag") 
as  a  commentator  the  same  week  it  dropped 
Donahue,  and  embarked  on  a  scavenger 
hunt  for  pink-cheeked  hosts.  MSNBC 
looked  high.  It  looked  low.  Mostly,  it  looked 
low.  And  when  that  wasn't  low  enough,  it 
looked  lower,  draining  swamps,  scouting  the 
bus  depots,  recruiting  from  the  mole  peo- 
ple. The  ideological  spectrum  at  MSNBC 
has  shrunk  as  the  I.Q.  range  has  widened. 
Although  most  of  Chatter  Brain  appears 
to  be  a  primordial  morass,  aswarm  with 
superstition  and  prejudice,  it  contains  a 
hidden  hierarchy,  an  evolutionary  ladder. 
At  the  top  rung  is  the  cyborg  hybrid;  at  the 
bottom  rungs,  the  lesser  primates.  Occupy- 
ing the  top  rung  at  MSNBC  is  the  mercuri- 
al Keith  Olbermann.  who  returned  to  the 
network  after  several  testy  tours  of  action 
elsewhere.  It's  a  welcome  homecoming.  Ol- 
bermann is  the  thinking  person's  thinking 
person— quick,  imperturbable,  command- 
ing, telegraphic  in  his  delivery,  enveloped  in 
electrical  tension,  a  Clark  Kent  with  atti- 
tude. Pure  fuel-cell  efficiency,  he  looks  as  if 
he  doesn't  sleep  at  night  but  instead  plugs 
into  a  recharger.  Where  other  anchors  wax 
folksy  in  their  humorous  takes  on  the 
news,  or  act  pose-strikingly  pensive  (Aaron 
Brown  and  his  thoughtful  finger),  Olber- 
mann is  a  throwback  to  the  old  school  of 
newsroom  cynics,  his  irony  urban,  caustic, 
platinum-edged.  He  originally  left  MSNBC 
nauseated  by  the  nightly  Monica-thrash  he 
had  to  referee.  The  format  of  his  new  show. 
Countdown— five  segments  on  timely  top- 
ics—prevents one  fit  of  manufactured  hyste- 
ria from  flooding  the  full  hour.  If  there  is 
one  bit  of  constructive  advice  I  would  offer 
Keith  Olbermann,  it  is  this:  Ignore  con- 
structive advice. 

Chris  Matthews,  however,  is  beyond  as- 
sistance. It's  too  late  to  stage  an  inter- 
vention: you  can  help  only  those  who 
will  accept  help.  His  lucid  flashes  of  insight 
on  Hardball  are  spaced  farther  and  farther 
apart  as  he  rides  his  ego  up  and  away  on 
the  beating  wings  of  Pegasus.  Chatter  Brain's 


chief  chatterbrain,  he  refuses  to  govern  him- 
self. It  isn't  that  he  lacks  political  knowledge 
or  historical  perspective,  but  that  he  prefers 
to  be  infected  by  the  latest  cocktail  chatter 
from  inside  the  Beltway,  enjoying  the  fever- 
ish high  it  gives  him,  the  babbling  rush. 
He  seldom  listens,  too  busy  interrupting 
and  free-associating.  His  weekly  half-hour 
syndicated  talk  show,  much  more  evenly 
paced  and  less  monopolistic  than  Hardball, 
proves  that  he  can  keep  his  tongue  tucked 
when  he  tries.  He  just  so  seldom  tries. 

Although  Matthews  took  an  admirable 
stand  against  the  Iraq  war  and  has  been  irate 
over  the  W.M.D.  kerfuffle,  he  gets  as  gaga 
as  Andrew  Sullivan  and  frequent  guest  Peggy 
Noonan  over  that  hickory-smoked  hunk  of 
masculinity,  George  W.  Bush.  One  of  the 
more  cringe-inducing  TV  moments  in  re- 
cent memory  was  Matthews  and  G.  Gor- 
don Liddy  sprouting  rhetorical  woodies 
over  the  spectacle  of  Bush  on  the  carrier 
deck  in  his  flight  suit,  his  parachute  har- 
ness showcasing  the  presidential  bulge- 
on  to  use  Liddy 's  inimitable  phrase,  '"his 
manly  characteristic."  One  guy  to  another. 
Liddy  put  Matthews  wise.  "You  know,  all 
those  women  who  say  size  doesn't  count— 
they're  all  liars.  Check  that  out." 

Matthews:  "And  I've  got  to  say  why  do 
the  Democrats,  as  you  say,  want  to  keep 
advertising  this  guy's  greatest  moment?" 

Liddy:  "Look,  he's  coming  across  as  a— 
well,  as  women  would  call  in  my  show  say- 
ing, what  a  stud 

To  borrow  a  line  from  the  late  critic 
Marvin  Mudrick.  the  two  of  them  should 
take  a  cold  shower,  preferably  not  together. 

Joe  Scarborough,  MSNBC's  newest 
host,  is  hoping  that  Bush's  virility  mojo 
will  rub  off  on  his  own  manly  charac- 
teristic, metaphorically  speaking.  The  mon- 
tage for  his  nightly  broadcast,  Scarborough 
Country,  stitches  together  shots  of  Bush  in 
Top  Gun  gear  with  shots  of  Scarborough 
in  flyboy  drag,  sending  the  message  that 
these  two  belong  to  the  brotherhood  of  the 
sky.  "I'm  the  hawk's  hawk."  Scarborough 
has  said.  He  didn't  see  actual  combat  duty 
any  more  than  Bush  did.  but.  like  the  pres- 
ident, there's  nothing  he  won't  do  to  pre- 
tend to  protect  the  country,  as  long  as  there 
are  cameras  present— that's  the  Republican 
Way.  A  former  Republican  congressman 
from  Florida,  Scarborough  was  a  bright- 
eyed  cadet  in  the  insurgent  freshman  class 
led  by  Newt  Gingrich,  which  took  control 
of  the  Congress  in  1994.  Gingrich  urged  his 
disciples  to  demonize  Democrats  and  liber- 
als as  sick,  deviant,  permissive,  morally  rel- 
ativistic  enemies  of  the  family,  and  agents  of 


social  rot.  Scarborough  obliged,  playing  t 
happy  warrior  as  he  whooped  it  up  i 
Hardball  and  elsewhere,  poking  a  pitchfc 
into  Bill  Clinton.  Like  Gingrich  and  a  nu 
ber  of  his  fellow  crusaders,  Joltin'  Joe  h 
secrets  hidden  in  his  underwear  draw 
however.  An  "epidemic  of  ruined  m; 
riages  swept  through  the  freshman  class 
1994,"  Joe  Conason  writes  in  his  new  hoc 
Big  Lies,  the  casualty  toll  including  Gingri 
himself,  Oregon's  Jim  Bunn.  and  low 
Jim  Nussle.  Keeping  a  valuable  scorecai 
Conason  writes,  "Other  freshmen  so^ 
joined  the  list  of  broken  vows,  including  J 
Longley  of  Maine.  Enid  Waldholtz  of  Uu 
and,  a  year  or  so  later,  Joe  Scarborough 
Florida."  Conason's  neat  recap  doesn't  • 
justice  to  the  messy  finale  of  Scarboroug 
congressional  career,  which  left  the  bo 
of  a  young  woman  lying  center  stage. 

In  July  of  2001,  Lori  Klausutis,  a  1 
year-old  aide  to  Scarborough,  was  fou 
dead  on  the  floor  of  his  district  office 
Florida.  (The  congressman  was  in  Washii 
ton,  D.C.)  The  preliminary  findings  reveal 
no  foul  play  or  evidence  of  suicide,  and  s 
had  seemed  to  be  in  good  health.  She  i 
peared  to  have  hit  her  head  on  the  de; 
but  what  caused  her  fall?  The  timing  of  r 
death  was  the  stuff  of  pulp  novels.  As  De 
Wright  and  Chris  George  wrote  in  Amerii 
Politics  Journal,  "Klausutis's  boss,  Joe  Sc 
borough,  had  recently  resigned  from  CC 
gress  prematurely  and  unexpectedly,  am 
rumors  about  his  marital  fidelity  and  so 
after  a  divorce."  The  reporters  also  not 
that  the  murky  circumstances  of  Klausut; 
death  bore  eerie  similarities  to  the  G; 
Condit-Chandra  Levy  case,  and  yet  tl 
one  received  no  national  notice  whatsoev 
Could  it  be  because  Condit  belonged  to  t 
forces  of  darkness— the  Democratic  Part 
and  Scarborough  was  Republican?  Con 
was  a  useful  club  with  which  to  beat  up  | 
Bill  Clinton  again,  as  Barbara  Olson  a 
others  joyously  did  on  CNN's  Larry  Kv 
Live;  Scarborough  wasn't. 

After  Klausutis's  body  was  discovers 
Scarborough's  office  released  a  condoler 
statement.  "May  God  grant  Lori's  fam 
the  grace,  comfort,  and  hope  that  will  /i 
them  through  this  difficult  time."  But  ther 
a  time  to  mourn,  a  time  to  move  on,  and 
time  to  have  a  hearty  chuckle.  On  the  H 
29,  2003,  broadcast  oflmus  in  the  Mom 
(simulcast  on  MSNBC),  Imus  joshed  w 
Scarborough  about  the  aide's  death.  "Dc 
be  afraid  to  be  funny,  because  you  are  ft 
ny.  I  asked  you  why  you  aren't  in  Congre 
You  said  that  you  had  sex  with  the  intt 
and  then  you  had  to  kill  her."  Scarborou 
responded,  "Yeah,  well,  what  are  you  gor 
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WARS  HAVE  DEGRADED,  POLITICIZED,  AND 
OVERAGE  INTO  DANGEROUS  BURLESQUE. 
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do?"  That's  the  kind  of  devil-may-care  tone 
they're  looking  for  at  MSNBC. 

Unlike  Michael  Savage,  Scarborough 
knows  how  to  dress  himself  and  smile  with- 
out scaring  toddlers.  You  can  imagine  him 
mingling  in  society,  as  long  as  society  didn't 
expect  too  much.  He's  more  moderate  than 
many  of  his  conservative  cronies  on  gay 
rights,  the  environment, 
and  corporate  responsi- 
bility, and  doesn't  treat 
pop  culture  as  products 
of  Satan's  workshop. 
But— his  major  liability- 
he  still  practices  the  di- 
visive politics  that  Gin- 
grich taught  his  marching  band  several 
chins  ago.  Scarborough's  Scarborough 
Country  is  a  Republican-red  state  of  mind 
where  Americans  are  hardworking,  God- 
fearing, flag-waving,  gun-loving,  straight- 
talking,  and  looking  forward  to  the  next 
county  fair.  While  all  of  the  children  of 
Garrison  Keillor's  Lake  Wobegon  are  a 
little  above  average,  the  goobers  in  "Scar- 
borough Country"  are  all  a  little  slow  on 
the  uptake,  figments  of  cartoon  populism. 
The  show  is  a  drastic  effort  by  MSNBC 
to  cure  what  (Roger)  Ailes  it,  with  Joe's 
"Real  Deal"  editorials  mimicking  Neil 
Cavuto's  daily  diaper-rash  complaints 
about  ungrateful  allies  (those  damned 
French),  snooty  professors,  tax-cut  nay- 
sayers,  et  al.,  and  the  fighting  words  of 
Bill  O'Reilly's  "Talking  Points"  editori- 
als. Scarborough  acknowledges  the  copy- 
cat comparisons,  informing  Tiie  New  York 
Observer  that  MSNBC  staffers  call  him 
"the  little  O'Reilly."  Perhaps  they  do, 
one  blogger  joked,  in  the  sense  that  El- 
vis spoke  of  his  penis  as  "Little  Elvis." 

Where  Scarborough  out-Foxes  Fox 
is  in  the  gloating,  brazen  lopsidedness 
of  his  partisanship.  "Obviously,  Fox  is 
conservative,"  Scarborough  told  Tiie  New 
York  Observer.  "If  I  can  help  tip  the  scales 
at  MSNBC,  which  is  currently  more 
down  the  middle,  I  think  that's  a  victory." 
He  certainly  tips  the  scales  on  his  own 
show.  Even  Fox's  prime-time  lineup  pre- 
sents a  more  balanced  mix  of  opinion  than 
does  Scarborough  Country,  an  hour  of  un- 
cut Republican  propaganda  and  unpaid 
political  advertising  where  Democrats  aren't 
the  loyal  opposition  but  the  hapless  obstruc- 
tionists, or,  worse,  useful  idiots.  The  slanted 
booking  on  Scarborough  Country  -Scarbor- 
ough is  never  chummier  than  when  greeting 
Saxby  Chambliss,  freshman  senator  from 
Georgia,  as  a  guest  (Chambliss  defeated 
Qeland  by  running  ad;  'esmirching 
'  i  iplegic  and  Silver  Star  winner 


who  lost  three  limbs  in  Vietnam,  as  soft  on 
terrorism)— is  another  symptom  of  the  fist- 
tightening  grip  of  one-party  rule  that  has 
New  York  Times  op-ed  columnist  Paul  Krug- 
man  hearing  warning  sirens.  It  encroaches 
everywhere  on  MSNBC.  It's  no  coincidence 
that  the  channel's  chief  analyst  of  public 
opinion  is  Republican  pollster  Frank  Luntz, 
who  should  be  wearing  a  letter 
sweater  and  waving  pom-poms. 
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3  THE  KOBE  CASE 

NBC 

KOBE  BRYANT  WAS  CHARGED  ON  FRIDA 

1  WITH  ONE  CO 

It  makes  me  dread  what  the  election  cover- 
age might  be  like  in  2004  should  we  get 
another  cliff-hanging  squeaker. 

Two  conspiracy  theories  compete  to  ex- 
plain the  chronic  failure  of  MSNBC 
to  tunnel  out  of  the  mine.  The  first  is 
that  the  channel  is  a  chapter  of  the  Irish- 
American  media  fraternity.  (It  was  ob- 
served during  the  Monica  Lewinsky  mad- 
ness how  brutally  the  Clintons  were  booted 
about  by  media  Irish-Americans  such  as 


Maureen  Dowd,  Chris  Matthews,  Mike 
Barnicle,  Lawrence  O'Donnell,  and  the 
late  Michael  Kelly.)  Jack  Welch,  the  for- 
mer head  of  MSNBC's  parent  company, 
G.E.,  is  Irish  Catholic,  and  Robert  Wright, 
executive  officer  of  G.E.  and  chairman  of 
NBC,  is  a  graduate  of  Holy  Cross,  founded 
by  the  Jesuits,  a  union  of  cross  and  sham- 
rock. Only  an  aging-altar-boy  buddy  system, 
mutter  the  conspiracy  buffs,  can  account 
for  Matthews  and  Barnicle  remaining 
pets  despite  Hardball's  bottom-scraping 
ratings  (Barnicle,  who  had  his  own  short- 
lived show  on  MSNBC,  often  subs  for 
Matthews),  and  for  Pat  Buchanan  get- 
ting another  wheeze  around  the  track. 
The  other  theory,  propounded  by  those 
of  the  Ralph  Nader  persuasion,  is  that) 
G.E.  is  flexing  its  corporate  muscle  in 
backing  the  interests  of  the  Republicans' 
military-industrial  expansion,  and  that 
MSNBC's  poor  ad  revenues  and  ratings 
are  sacrifices  the  parent  company  is  will- 
ing to  make  to  further  its  agenda,  akin 
to  the  losses  Rupert  Murdoch  swallows 
with  the  New  York  Post  to  keep  a  trained 
cobra  in  the  media  capital.  I'm  not  sure 
how  much  credence  to  grant  either  the- 
ory, as  long  as  so  much  ineptitude  frol- 
ics in  the  world,  but  I  do  know  this:  the 
split  between  News  Brain  and  Chatter 
Brain  must  be  mended  and  resolved.  In 
the  eloquent  words  of  Seinfeld,  "A  George 
divided  against  itself  cannot  stand," 
and  neither  can  a  cable  channel  torn  be- 
tween independent  reporting  and  sub- 
servient blather. 

MSNBC,  postponing  the  inevitable  li 
reckoning,  keeps  hunting  for  a  new  v 
savior,  an  O'Reilly  factor.  Waiting  i| 
in  the  wings,  panting  like  a  bull,  is  former 
pro  wrestler  and  governor  of  Minnesota  . 
Jesse  Ventura,  whose  MSNBC  talk-show 
debut  has  been  postponed  so  that  worry-  \ 
warts  can  get  the  format  and  set  fortress- 
solid.  Considering  that  the  production  i 
values  of  Savage  Nation  were  on  par  with 
Al  Goldstein's  Midnight  Blue  (its  film 
clips  just  as  moldy,  too),  it's  prudent 
of  MSNBC  to  make  sure  that  the  back- 
drops don't  wobble  every  time  its  beefy  I 
host  shifts  a  seismic  buttock  and  that  the  i 
wardrobe  doesn't  look  as  if  it  were  chosen 
from  lost  and  found.  Will  Minnesota's  in- 
credible bulk  enhance  MSNBC's  prime- 
time  lineup?  From  what  I've  seen  of  Ven- 
tura on  his  Meet  the  Press  appearances, 
he's  a  man  who's  all  talk  and  no  listen, 
full  of  himself  and  impatient  with  other 
people's  points  of  view.  So  in  that  sense 
the  big  galoot's  going  to  fit  right  in.  D 
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W§m  OF  EVERY  TALK-SHOW  HOST  TO  SUCK 
IS  DOUBTS,  AND  LEARN  TO  CAKEWALK. 
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SMOOTH  TO  A  POINT 
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FORMAL  PORTRAIT 

The  writer  was  photographe 
by  his  old  collaborator 
Lord  Snowdon  in  London 
on  June  20,  2003. 
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Gallerv  for  Scandal 
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An  Upper  East  Side  antiques 
dealer  with  a  tragic  past,  James  Sansum 

has  been  charged  with  stealing  half 

a  million  dollars  in  art  and  books  from  his 

former  employer,  well-known  gallery  owner 

Helen  Fioratti.  In  Southampton, 

the  author  gets  a  tip  that  the  case  is 

lot  what  it  seems 


ames  Sansum,  an  antiques  dealer  on  the  Upper 
East  Side  in  Manhattan,  is  in  deep  trouble,  having 
been  charged  with  grand  larceny  and  criminal 
possession  of  property  in  the  amount  of  half  a  mil-: 
lion  dollars  allegedly  stolen  from  his  former  em- 
ployer. Helen  Fioratti,  a  well-known  figure  in  the 
international  art  market,  who  has  a  gallery  called 
L'Antiquaire  and  the  Connoisseur  on  73rd  Street  off  Madison 
Avenue  and  who  sells  to  some  of  the  richest  people  in  the  world. 
If  convicted,  Sansum,  who  is  36,  would  face  the  possibility  of  15 
years  in  prison.  In  a  way,  it's  a  very  swanky  story,  although  the 
name  James  Sansum  is  relatively  unknown  outside  a  small,  elite  cir- 
cle. His  life  has  intermingled  with  those  of  a  number  of  classy  peo- 
ple, but  he  is  a  relative  newcomer  to  their  world.  There  now  seems 
to  be  a  question  in  that  circle  whether  the  case  is  a  result  of  a  rob- 
bery by  him  or,  as  Sansum  believes,  an  act  of  vengeance  by  her. 
I  first  read  about  the  story  in  late  June  in  the  "Styles"  section  of 
the  Sunday  New  York  Times,  which  seemed  the  right  venue  for  such  a 
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rarefied  taie.  Put  then  a  grand  lady  of  exquisite  lineage,  who  wished 
to  remain  mous,  said  to  me  at  a  lunch  party  in  Southamp- 

ton ovei  t  rth  of  July  weekend,  "You  must  write  about  the 

James  San&um  case.  There's  more  to  that  story."  She  silently 
mouthed  the  name  of  an  in-the-news  C.E.O.  under  indictment  for 
financial  malfeasance.  Soon  other  people  I  know  began  to  call  me 
about  Sansum,  all  of  them  expressing  the  feeling  that  the  whole 
story  was  not  being  told  and  that  he  was  getting  a  raw  deal.  Then 
Sansum  himself  wrote  me  a  letter,  and  after  talking  with  him  on 
the  telephone  I  suggested  that  we  meet  in  person. 

He  came  to  Connecticut  and  stayed  with  friends  of  his  in  the 
antiques  business  who  live  near  me.  I  already  knew  that  he  had 
gone  to  Harvard,  where  he  studied  medieval-art  history,  was  on 
the  ski  team,  and  became  president  of  the  Hasty  Pudding  Club.  In 
his  freshman  year  he  met  Arianna  Fioratti,  Helen's  daughter,  who 
was  also  studying  art  history.  Their  response  to  each  other  was 
immediate.  They  had  a  brief  romance,  which  developed  into  a 
deep  friendship.  Arianna  introduced  James  to  her  parents,  and 
over  time  he  became  a  family  member— the  son  Helen  never  had, 
the  brother  Arianna  never  had. 

Before  he  came  to  my  house,  I  also  knew  something  of  the  dark 


"I  visited  him  in  the  county  jail  prior  to  the  trial.  I  don't  knov 
where  he  is  serving,"  said  Sansum.  Their  relationship  has  per 
manently  ended. 

His  uncle  helped  pay  his  Harvard  tuition,  and  during  his  junio 
year  he  changed  his  name  from  Niebauer  to  Sansum,  which  wa: 
his  mother's  maiden  name.  His  friendship  with  Arianna  Fioratt 
was  a  godsend.  When  vacations  came,  and  he  had  no  home  to  gc 
to,  Arianna  would  take  him  to  Florence  with  her.  Her  mother,  Hel 
en,  adored  him  from  the  start  and  took  him  into  the  heart  of  thi 
family.  They  traveled  together.  When  Arianna  married  at  a  castlt 
in  Italy,  James  was  a  member  of  the  wedding  party.  Helen  anc 
James  were  interested  in  the  same  things— art  and  furniture.  Fron 
early  on  in  their  relationship,  it  was  understood  that  when  Jame: 
graduated  from  Harvard  he  would  go  to  work  at  L'Antiquaire. 

The  gallery  took  up  three  floors  of  a  town  house,  and  Fioratt 
had  an  apartment  made  up  for  Sansum  on  the  fourth  floor,  whicl 
she  gave  him  rent-free  as  part  of  his  wages.  While  it  was  beinj 
worked  on,  he  lived  in  Helen's  apartment,  at  555  Park  Avenue,  whicl 
looked  more  like  the  interior  of  an  Italian  castle  than  a  New  Yort 
apartment.  She  paid  him  a  salary  of  only  $  18,200  a  year,  less  than  sht 
paid  a  maid  who  worked  for  her.  In  time,  however,  he  was  given  ar 


Helen  Fioratti  accused  Sansum  of  stealing  39  works  of  art 


side  of  his  history.  I  had  heard  he 
was  nervous  about  meeting  me. 
It's  always  awkward  to  be  inter- 
viewed by  a  stranger  and  asked 
personal  questions  about  murder, 
rape,  romance,  or,  in  this  case, 
theft.  Sansum  is  handsome  and 
shy,  and  he  stutters  badly,  which 
I  could  see  embarrassed  him.  Be- 
fore we  started  talking,  I  told  him, 
"We  have  three  things  in  com- 
mon. First.  I'm  an  ex-stutterer. 
I  don"t  stutter  anymore,  but  I 
know  what  it  feels  like  when 
you're  fighting  to  get  a  word  to 
come  out  of  your  mouth.  Sec- 
ond, we're  both  involved  in  legal 
cases  that  are  being  written  up 
in  the  newspapers,  which  is 
embarrassing  for  us  in  front  of 
other  people,  although  I'm  not  facing  15  years 
in  prison  the  way  you  are.  Third,  we've  each 
had  a  murder  in  our  immediate  families,  and 
you  don't  meet  many  people  you  can  say  that 
to."  That  ended  the  nervousness. 


extra  $  1,000  a  month,  no 

as  salary  but  expense  mon 

ey.  She  eventually  raised 

that  to  $2,000  a  monttl 

and  then  to  $5,000.  Amonti 

other  commissions,  Fiorat: 

ti  decorated  the  palace; 

of  the  al-Sabah  family  ir 

Kuwait.  Her  husband,  who 

died  shortly  after  Arianna': 

wedding,  gave  Sansum  13 

shares  of  L'Antiquaire,  ou  i 

of  200,  or  6  percent  owner  i 

ship,  worth  approximately 

$400,000.  Sansum  worked  foi 

Helen  Fioratti  for  12  years ■ 

It  was  a  perfect  arrangemen  i 

for  all— too  perfect  to  last. 


YOUNG  ANTIQUARIAN 

James  Sansum,  accused  of  stealing  from 

his  former  employer's  gallery,  sits 

in  his  own  gallery,  on  Lexington  Avenue 

in  Manhattan,  this  spring. 
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When  Sansum  was  18  years  old,  his  father  murdered  his 
mother.  The  father  claimed  he  had  been  cleaning  an  old 
hunting  rifle,  which  went  off  by  accident.  However,  there 
was  a  girlfriend  waiting  in  the  wings,  with  whom  he  had  been  hav- 
ing an  affair.  She  soon  moved  into  the  house  and  married  him. 
James's  uncle,  his  mother's  brother,  never  believed  the  alibi  and 
pursued  the  case.  The  father  agreed  to  give  James  and  his  sisters 
money,  but,  according  to  James,  "he  went  back  on  his  word  and 
refused  to  pay  our  tuition."  James  and  one  of  his  sisters  became 
convinced  that  their  father  had  murdered  their  mother,  and  13 
years  later  he  was  arrested  getting  off  an  airplane  from  Europe. 
Four  years  ago,  at  age  70,  he  was  sentenced  to  27  years  in  prison, 
tended  the  trial,  where  he  was  a  witness.  "He  was  con- 
he  28th  or  29th  of  December  1998,"  he  told  me. 
:vei  \  isit  him?" 


hen  the  troubles  start: 
ed.  Sansum  fell  in  lovt 
with  a  man,  for  the  firs* 
time  in  his  life.  The  man,  whose  name  wa: 
Markham  Roberts,  is  36,  a  graduate  of  Browr 
University,  and  a  highly  respected  interior  dec 
orator,  trained  by  the  late  Mark  Hampton.  In 
a  letter  Sansum's  lawyer,  Michael  Lumer.  of  Montclare  &  Wachtlei 
wrote  to  Assistant  District  Attorney  Robin  McCabe,  he  stated 
"There  came  a  time  when  Mrs.  Fioratti  learned  that  Mr.  Sansun 
is  gay.  She  reacted  quite  poorly,  and  her  treatment  and  behavio 
towards  Mr.  Sansum  changed  markedly  and  became  increasing 
ly  hostile."  According  to  Sansum,  it  was  as  if  Roberts  had  upset  th< 
applecart  in  the  perfect  working  arrangement  between  Sansun 
and  the  Fiorattis.  After  Sansum  made  plans  to  live  with  Markhan 
Roberts  in  his  apartment  in  Murray  Hill,  he  wrote  to  Helen  Fioratt 
in  Kuwait  to  say  that  he  wanted  to  leave  the  company  and  cash  in  hi: 
12  shares.  With  $400,000,  he  figured,  he  would  be  able  to  open  hi: 
own  gallery.  In  October  2001,  four  months  later,  when  the  mone} 
was  not  forthcoming,  Sansum  filed  a  civil  suit  against  Helen  Fioratti 
At  eight  o'clock  one  morning  in  October  a  year  later,  in  wha 
sounds  like  a  slum  drug  bust  rather  than  a  call  on  the  posh  apart 
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mem  of  ivvo  upwardly  mobile  men,  there  was  loud  knocking  on 
the  door  of  Roberts's  apartment,  and  someone  called  out,  "Po- 
lice!" Roberts  grabbed  a  bathrobe,  went  to  the  door,  and  found 
eight  policemen,  some  with  drawn  guns.  One  of  them  said,  "We 
have  a  warrant.  Are  there  weapons  in  the  house?  Keep  your 
hands  up  where  we  can  see  them." 

"I  was  naked  in  the  bedroom,"  Sansum  told  me.  "I  asked  if  I 
could  put  on  my  pants.  The  police  watched  my  hands  at  all  times." 

The  police  took  objects  and  paintings  from  the  apartment. 
"Those  things  were  mine,"  said  Sansum.  "Some  of  those  art  books 
were  inscribed  to  me  by  professors  at  Harvard."  He  was  marched 
through  the  lobby  of  his  building  in  front  of  his  neighbors  and  tak- 
en to  his  gallery,  where  more  armed  policemen  had  gathered. 

"How  did  all  that  feel,  with  the  police  and  the  guns?,"  I  asked. 

"It  was  worse  than  when  my  mother  was  killed."  Sansum  re- 
plied. "I  felt  my  whole  life  was  crashing  down.  My  whole  universe 
changed.  I  think  it  was  designed  to  frighten  me,  and  it  did.  It  was 
the  end  of  Helen  in  my  lile.  She  was  trying  to  jail  me." 

Fioratti  had  accused  him  of  stealing  39  works  of  art  and  294  art 
books.  Her  inventory  of  missing  objects  was  inaccurate,  however, 
according  to  Sansum.  It  included,  for  instance,  a  16th-century 


best-seller  list  ever  since.  In  the  inscription  of  the  copy  he  sent 
me,  he  wrote,  "For  Nick,  who,  like  the  heroine  of  this  book,  is  no 
stranger  to  Hartford,  Hollywood,  49th  Street,  and  the  Connecticut 
River,  from  a  longtime  friend,  Scott."  It  is  true  that  I  have  lived  in 
all  the  places  where  she  lived  over  the  years.  I  cannot  claim  to  have 
had  a  friendship  with  her,  but  we  had  many  encounters.  Before  I 
bought  my  house  off  the  Connecticut  River,  I  rented  one  for  two 
summers  in  Fenwick.  a  three-minute  walk  from  her  famous  white 
brick  house  on  the  beach,  which  she  built  after  her  family's  sum- 
mer cottage  there  was  washed  out  to  sea  in  the  1938  hurricane. 
Twice  she  called  and  asked  me  over  for  tea.  She  had  a  cantanker- 
ous relationship  with  her  brother  Richard,  who  shared  the  large 
house  with  her,  and  she  would  kick  him  out  of  the  living  room  be- 
fore we  settled  down  to  chat.  Both  times  she  wanted  to  talk  about 
Hollywood.  She  knew  that  I  had  known  her  friends  David  Selznick, 
George  Cukor,  and  Clifton  Webb.  I  remembered  the  poem  by 
Kipling  that  she  had  read  at  Selznick's  funeral.  She  loved  that. 
We  both  lived  on  49th  Street  in  New  York,  and  I  once  interviewed 
her— "for  15  minutes  only"—  for  a  cover  story  I  was  writing  for  Vanity 
Fair  on  Warren  Beatty,  with  whom  she  made  her  last  film  appear- 
ance, in  Love  Affair  in  1994.  Her  abruptness  made  me  so  nervous 


I  once  interviewed  Kate  Hepburn —'for  15  minutes  only. 
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drawing  that  had  apparently  been  stolen  by  a  mover  when  he  was 
in  the  shop,  and  Fioratti  had  made  a  claim,  filed  a  police  report, 
and  collected  the  insurance  money.  Other  objects  she  claimed  had 
been  missing  were  reportedly  subsequently  spotted  in  her  gallery 
by  another  decorator.  ("We  believe  that  the  courthouse  is  the  prop- 
er forum  to  resolve  the  serious  charges  prosecutors  have  leveled 
against  [Sansum],"  responds  Fioratti's  attorney.  Michael  C.  Miller.) 

Helen  Fioratti  has  a  living  nightmare  in  the  form  of  a  Dutch 
writer  who  calls  himself  Michel  van  Rijn— Rembrandt's  family 
name,  by  the  way— on  his  Web  site,  where  he  publishes  a  paper 
called  Art  News.  Since  the  article  on  Sansum  was  published  in 
The  New  York  Times,  van  Rijn  has  been  relentless  in  attacking 
Helen  Fioratti's  integrity  and  honesty. 

But  make  no  mistake  about  it:  Helen  Fioratti  also  has  her 
strong  followers,  who  think  she  was  fleeced.  I  recently  called  a 
rich  woman  I  know  in  another  city-  one  more  who  doesn't  want 
her  name  used— and  said,  "How  are  you?" 

"I'm  absolutely  marvelous.  I've  just  had  my  face  and  my  neck 
lifted  and  my  tits  raised,  and  I  think  I  look  wonderful.  I'm  57,  af- 
ter all— it's  about  time." 

"Listen,"  I  said,  "is  it  possible.  I  could  have  met  Helen  Fiorat- 
ti in  your  apartment  in  New  York?" 

"You  did  meet  her.  She  wasn't  at  the  little  dinner  you  came 
to,  but  she  was  at  the  large  cocktail  party,  and  you  talked  to  her. 
She's  absolutely  wonderful.  She  has  a  Giotto  in  her  dining  room, 
for  God's  sake!  Why?" 

"I'm  writing  a  piece  about  James  Sansum." 

"James  Sansum!  Helen  came  back  from  Europe  or  wherever 
she  was,  and  she  went  through  all  the  things  in  the  basement  of 
the  gallery,  and  there  were  so  many  things  missing!" 

Before  he  left  L'Antiquaire,  James  Sansum  made  photocopies 
of  deals  done  by  the  gallery.  At  some  point,  the  C.E.O.  under  in- 
dictment mentioned  by  the  grand  lady  above  will  reportedly  en- 
ter this  case.  This  will  be  an  ongoing  story. 


Scott  Berg,  the  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  biographer  of 

Charles  Lindbergh,  pulled  off  the  publishing  world's  best- 

. kept  secret,  his  20-yc;irs-in-the-works  remembrance  of 

■  R  membered,  which  was  in  book- 

death  in  Fenwick,  Connecti- 

■  ■    "     i  al        top  of  the  Afe«  York  Times's 


that  I  forgot  my  briefcase  when  I  left.  I  called  to  ask  if  she  could, 
leave  it  with  the  maid  in  the  kitchen  below,  and  she  said  no,  that  I 
would  have  to  come  in  and  climb  the  stairs  to  pick  it  up  where  i 
I  had  left  it,  so  that  I  would  learn  not  to  leave  things  behind. 

This  summer,  when  I  was  in  London,  I  received  a  call  att 
Claridge's,  where  I  was  staying,  from  Lord  Snowdon,  whoi 
had  been  asked  by  Vanity  Fair  to  photograph  me  for  this « 
diary.  I  was  due  to  leave  for  New  York  the  next  day,  but  on  noi, 
account  was  I  going  to  miss  an  opportunity  to  be  photographed 
by  the  great  Snowdon. 

"When  was  the  last  time  we  saw  each  other?"  he  asked  over' 
the  telephone. 

"It  was  when  you  were  photographing  Ava  Gardner,  and  I 
was  interviewing  her  for  the  same  article  in  Vanity  Fair, "  I  said.  . 

"Good  Lord.  Ava  Gardner's  been  dead  nearly  15  years." 

When  I  got  to  his  studio  on  Launceston  Place  at  the  appointed-! 
hour  two  days  later,  he  had  the  proof  sheets  of  Ava  Gardner  out.i^ 
"It  was  1983."  he  said.  We  looked  at  his  pictures  of  that  great  beau- 
ty. "I  think  it  was  her  last  sitting  and  her  last  interview,"  I  said. 

I  sat  on  a  red  chair,  one  of  those  he  had  designed,  he  said,  for' 
"the  investiture."  I  assumed  he  meant  the  investiture  of  Prince 
Charles  as  the  Prince  of  Wales.  He  told  me  he  was  sad  because  he 
had  just  sold  a  beloved  country  house  he  inherited  from  his  fami- 
ly. He  showed  me  photographs  of  it  in  a  real-estate  brochure.  He' 
mentioned  a  time  in  the  60s  when  we  had  been  guests  at  the  Ari-i 
zona  ranch  of  the  late  ambassador  Lewis  Douglas,  whose  daugh- 
ter, Sharman,  was  Princess  Margaret's  close  friend.  "Do  you  re- 
member? Danny  Kaye  was  there,"  he  said.  We  spoke  about  Rod- 
dy McDowall,  who  had  been  a  mutual  friend.  All  of  these  people 
were  dead.  Then  he  talked  about  his  children,  and  said  how  proud 
he  was  of  his  son,  Viscount  Lindley,  who  has  been  very  successful 
as  a  furniture  designer.  "We  talk  every  day,"  he  said.  His  daughter 
by  his  second  marriage,  who  was  a  child  in  the  studio  the  day  he 
photographed  Ava  Gardner,  is  now  in  her  20s,  living  in  Paris  and 
working  as  an  apprentice  to  an  Italian  photographer.  All  during 
our  conversation,  he  was  looking  through  his  lens,  giving  orders  tc 
his  assistant,  saying,  "Move  a  little  to  your  left,"  smiling  at  a  good 
Polaroid,  looking  cranky  at  one  he  didn't  like.  It  was  evident  that 
this  72-year-old  titled  photographer,  who  once  played  a  romantic 
role  in  the  history  of  England's  royal  family,  still  loves  his  work.  C 
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SAVING  THE  SAUDIS 

Just  days  after  9/11,  wealthy  Saudi  Arabians, 
including  members  of  the  bin  Laden  family,  were  whisked 

out  of  the  U.S.  on  private  jets.  No  one  will 

admit  to  clearing  the  flights,  and  the  passengers  weren't 

questioned.  Did  the  Bush  family's  long 

relationship  with  the  Saudis  help  make  it  happen? 

BY  CRAIG  UNGER 


On  the  morning  of  Septem- 
ber 13,  2001,  a  49-year-old 
private  eye  named  Dan 
Grossi  got  an  unexpected 
call  from  the  Tampa  Police 
Department.  Grossi  had 
worked  with  the  Tampa 
force  for  20  years  before  re- 
tiring, and  it  was  not  particularly  unusual 
for  the  police  to  recommend  former  offi- 
cers for  special  security  jobs.  But  Grossi's 
new  assignment  was  very  much  out  of  the 
ordinary. 

Two  days  earlier,  terrorists  had  hijacked 

four  airliners  and  c  1  out  the  worst 

atrocity  in  American  hi&u       Fifteen  of  the 

1  hijackers  had  been  fror.         di  Vabia. 

had  been  givin: 


44H 

protection  since  September  11,"  Grossi  re- 
calls. "They  asked  if  I  was  interested  in  es- 
corting these  students  from  Tampa  to  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky." 

Grossi  was  told  to  go  to  the  airport, 
where  a  small  charter  jet  would  be  avail- 
able to  take  him  and  the  Saudis  on  their 
flight.  He  was  dubious  about  the  prospects 
of  accomplishing  his  task.  "Quite  frankly, 
I  knew  that  everything  was  grounded,"  he 
says.  "1  never  thought  this  was  going  to  hap- 
pen." Even  so,  Grossi,  who'd  been  asked  to 
bring  a  colleague,  phoned  Manuel  Perez, 
a  former  F.B.I,  agent,  to  put  him  on  alert. 
Perez  was  equally  unconvinced.  "I  said, 
'Forget  about  it,'"  Perez  recalls.  '"Nobody 
is  flying  today.' " 

two  men  had  good  reason  to  be 
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President  Bush  and  Si 

ambassador  Prince  Bandar  bin  Si 

at  Bush's  ranch  in  Crawf 

Texas,  August  27,  2002.  Inset, 

burning  towers  on 


skeptical.  Within  minutes  of  the  attacks  oi 
9/11,  the  Federal  Aviation  Administratis  j 
had  sent  out  a  special  notification  called : 
notam— a  notice  to  airmen— ordering  ever.j 
airborne  plane  in  the  United  States  to  lane 
at  the  nearest  airport  as  soon  as  possible 
and  prohibiting  planes  on  the  ground  fron 
taking  off.  For  the  next  two  days,  commei 
cial  and  private  aviation  throughout  th 
entire  United  States  ceased.  Former  vie 
president  Al  Gore  was  stranded  in  Austri; 
when  his  flight  to  the  U.S.  was  canceled.  Bi 
Clinton  postponed  travel  as  well.  Majoi 
league  baseball  games  were  called  off.  Fo 
the  first  time  in  a  century,  American  skie 
were  nearly  as  empty  as  they  had  been  whei 
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THE   WAR   AT   HOME 


the  Wright  brothers  first  flew  at  Kitty  Hawk. 

Nevertheless,  at  1:30  or  2  p.m.  on  the 
13th,  Dan  Grossi  received  his  phone  call. 
He  was  told  the  Saudis  would  be  delivered 
to  Raytheon  Airport  Services,  a  private  han- 
gar at  Tampa  International  Airport. 

When  he  and  Perez  met  at  the  terminal, 
a  woman  laughed  at  Grossi  for  even  think- 
ing he  would  be  flying  that  day.  Commer- 
cial flights  had  slowly  begun  to  resume,  but 
at  10:57  a.m.  the  F.A.A.  had  issued  anoth- 
er notice  to  airmen,  a  reminder  that  pri- 
vate aviation  was  still  prohibited.  Three 
private  planes  violated  the  ban  that  day, 
and  in  each  case  a  pair  of  jet  fighters 
quickly  forced  the  aircraft  down.  As  far 
as  private  planes  were  concerned,  Ameri- 
ca was  still  grounded.  "I  was  told  it  would 
take  White  House  approval,"  says  Grossi. 

Then  one  of  the  pilots  arrived.  "Here's 
your  plane,"  he  told  Grossi.  "Whenever 
you* re  ready  to  go." 

Unbeknownst  to  Dan  Grossi,  Prince 
Bandar  bin  Sultan,  the  52-year-old 
Saudi  Arabian  ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  had  been  in  Washington 
orchestrating  the  exodus  of  about  140  Sau- 
dis scattered  throughout  the  country  who 
were  members  of,  or  close  to,  two  enor- 
mous families.  One  was  the  House  of  Saud. 
the  family  that  rules  the  Royal  Kingdom  of 
Saudi  Arabia  and  that,  owing  to  its  vast  oil 
reserves,  is  the  richest  family  in  the  world. 
The  other  was  the  ruling  family's  friends 
and  allies  the  bin  Ladens,  who,  in  addition 
to  owning  a  multi-billion-dollar  construction 
conglomerate,  had  spawned  the  notorious 
terrorist  Osama  bin  Laden.  Thanks  to  the 
bin  Ladens'  extremely  close  relationship 
with  the  House  of  Saud,  the  family's  huge 
construction  company,  the  Saudi  Binladin 
Group,  had  won  contracts  to  restore  the 
holy  mosques  in  Mecca  and  Medina,  two 
of  the  greatest  icons  in  all  of  Islam. 

The  repatriation  of  the  Saudis  is  far 
more  than  just  a  case  of  wealthy  Arabs 
being  granted  special  status  by  the  White 
House  under  extraordinary  conditions.  For 
one  thing,  in  the  two  years  since  Septem- 
ber 11,  a  number  of  highly  placed  Saudis, 
including  both  bin  Ladens  and  members  of 
the  royal  family,  have  come  under  fire  for 
their  alleged  roles  in  financing  terrorism. 
Four  thousand  relatives  of  the  victims  of 
9/11  have  filed  a  $1  trillion  civil  suit  in 
Washington.  D.C.,  charging  the  House  of 
Saud,  the  bin  Ladens,  and  hundreds  of  oth- 
ers with  wrongful  death,  conspiracy,  and 
racketeering  for  having  contributed  tens  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  charities  that  were  al- 
Qaeda  fronts.  Newsweek  has  reported  that 
Prince  Bandar's  wife,  perhaps  unwittingly. 
;e  '  thousands  of  dollars  to  charities  that 
the  i  <jkers.  In  addition, 
iui  Secret"  indicate 


that  two  members  of  the  bin  Laden  family, 
which  has  repeatedly  distanced  itself  from 
Osama  bin  Laden,  were  under  investiga- 
tion by  the  bureau  for  suspected  associa- 
tions with  an  Islamic  charity  designated  as 
a  terrorist  support  group. 

Most  recently,  in  July,  the  administration 
asked  Congress  to  withhold  28  pages  of  its 
official  report  on  9/11.  According  to  news 
reports,  the  classified  section  charges  that 
there  were  ties  between  the  hijackers  and 
two  Saudis,  Omar  al-Bayoumi  and  Osama 
Bassnan,  who  had  financial  relationships 
with  members  of  the  Saudi  government. 
Saudi  officials  deny  that  their  government 
was  in  any  way  linked  to  the  attacks.  The 
Saudis  have  asked  that  the  pages  be  declas- 
sified so  they  can  refute  them,  but  Presi- 
dent Bush  has  refused. 

Terrorism  experts  say  that  the  Saudis 
who  were  in  the  U.S.  immediately  after  the 
attacks  might  have  been  able  to  shed  light 
on  the  structure  of  al-Qaeda  and  to  provide 
valuable  leads  for  investigating  9/11.  And 
yet,  according  to  sources  who  participated 
in  the  repatriation,  they  left  the  U.S.  with- 
out even  being  interviewed  by  the  F.B.I. 

Officially,  the  White  House  declined  to 
comment,  and  a  source  inside  asserted 
that  the  flights  never  took  place.  However, 
former  high-level  Bush-administration  offi- 
cials have  told  Vanity  Fair  otherwise. 

How  was  it  possible  that,  just  as  Presi- 
dent Bush  declared  a  no-holds-barred  glob- 
al war  on  terror  that  would  send  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  U.S.  troops  to  Afghanistan 
and  Iraq,  and  just-as  Osama  bin  Laden  be- 
came Public  Enemy  No.  1  and  the  target 
of  a  worldwide  manhunt,  the  White  House 
would  expedite  the  departure  of  so  many 
potential  witnesses,  including  two  dozen  rel- 
atives of  the  man  behind  the  attack  itself? 

The  incident  is  particularly  important 
in  light  of  the  special  relationship  the 
Saudis  have  long  had  with  the  United 
States— and  the  Bush  family  in  particular. 
For  decades,  Saudi  Arabia  has  been  one 
of  America's  two  most  powerful  allies  in 
the  Middle  East,  not  to  mention  an  enor- 
mous source  of  oil.  The  Bush  family  and 
the  House  of  Saud,  the  two  most  power- 
ful dynasties  in  the  world,  have  had  close 
personal,  business,  and  political  ties  for 
more  than  20  years.  In  the  80s,  when  the 
elder  Bush  was  vice  president,  he  and 
Prince  Bandar  became  personal  friends. 
Together,  they  lobbied  through  massive 
U.S.  arms  sales  to  the  Saudis  and  partic- 
ipated in  critical  foreign-policy  ventures. 
In  the  1991  Gulf  War,  the  Saudis  and  the 
elder  Bush  were  allies. 

In  the  private  sector,  the  Saudis  support- 
ed Harken  Energy,  a  struggling  oil  com- 
pany in  which  George  W.  Bush  was  an 
investor.  Most  recently,  former  president 


George  H.  W  Bush  and  former  secretary 
of  state  James  A.  Baker  III,  his  longtime 
ally,  have  appeared  before  Saudis  at  fund- 
raisers for  the  Carlyle  Group,  arguably  the 
biggest  private  equity  firm  in  the  world.  To- 
day, former  president  Bush  continues  to 
serve  as  a  senior  adviser  to  the  firm,  whose 
investors  allegedly  include  a  Saudi  accused 
of  ties  to  terrorist  support  groups. 

"It's  always  been  very  clear  that  there 
are  deep  ties  between  the  Bush  family  and 
the  Saudis,"  says  Charles  Lewis,  head  of 
the  Center  for  Public  Integrity,  a  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  foundation  that  examines  issues 
of  ethics  in  government.  "It  creates  a  cred- 
ibility problem.  When  it  comes  to  the  war 
on  terror,  a  lot  of  people  have  to  be  won- 
dering why  we  are  concerned  about  some 
countries  and  not  others.  Why  does  Saudi 
Arabia  get  a  pass?" 

On  a  humid  July  day.  Nail  al-Jubeir,  di- 
rector of  information  for  Saudi  Ara- 
bia, sits  in  his  office  in  the  Saudi 
Embassy  in  Washington  and  recalls  the 
morning  of  September  11,  2001.  Like  many 
people,  al-Jubeir  was  on  his  way  to  work 
that  morning,  and  as  soon  as  he  heard  that 
a  second  plane  had  crashed  into  the  south 
tower  of  the  World  Trade  Center,  he  real- 
ized that  terrorists  had  attacked. 

Over  the  next  few  days,  the  Saudi  Em- 
bassy was  in  turmoil.  Innocent  Saudi  cit- 
izens in  the  United  States  were  arrested. 
"That  created  an  issue,"  al-Jubeir  says. 
"How  do  we  protect  the  Saudis  who  are 
being  rounded  up?  Our  concern  was  the 
safety  of  Saudis  here  in  the  United  States." 

Initially,  Prince  Bandar  had  hoped  that 
early  reports  of  the  Saudi  role  in  the  at- 
tacks had  been  exaggerated— after  all,  al- 
Qaeda  terrorist  operatives  were  known  to 
use  false  passports.  But  at  10  p.m.  on  the 
evening  of  September  12,  about  36  hours 
after  the  attacks,  a  high-ranking  C.I.A.  offi- 
cial—according to  Newsweek,  it  was  prob- 
ably C.I.A.  director  George  Tenet— phoned 
Bandar  and  gave  him  the  bad  news:  15  of 
the  19  hijackers  were  Saudis. 

After  two  decades  as  ambassador,  Ban- 
dar had  long  been  the  most  recognizable 
figure  from  his  country  in  America.  Wide- 
ly known  asv"the  Arab  Gatsby,"  with  his 
trimmed  goatee  and  tailored  double-breast- 
ed suits.  Bandar  embodied  the  contradic- 
tions of  the  modern,  jet-setting.  Western- 
leaning  member  of  the  royal  House  of 
Saud.  He  knew  that  public  relations  had 
never  been  more  crucial  for  the  Saudis. 

With  the  help  of  PR.  giant  Burson- 
Marsteller,  Bandar  launched  an  internation- 
al media  blitz.  He  placed  ads  in  newspapers 
across  the  country  condemning  the  attacks 
and  disassociating  Saudi  Arabia  from  them. 
On  TV,  he  hammered  home  the  same 
points:  Saudi  Arabia  would  support  Amer- 
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ica  in  its  fight  against  terrorism.  The  hi- 
jackers could  not  even  be  considered  real 
Saudis,  he  asserted,  because  "we  in  the 
kingdom,  the  government  and  the  people 
of  Saudi  Arabia,  refuse  to  have  any  per- 
son affiliated  with  terrorism  to  be  connect- 
ed to  our  country."  That  included  Osama 
bin  Laden,  Bandar  said,  since  the  govern- 
ment had  taken  away  his  passport  in  re- 
sponse to  his  terrorist  activities. 

Osama  bin  Laden,  however,  was  a  Sau- 
di, and  not  just  any  Saudi.  Bandar 
knew  the  members  of  his  prominent 
family  well.  "They're  really  lovely  human 
beings,"  he  told  CNN.  "[Osama]  is  the  only 
one. ...  I  met  him  only  once.  The  rest  of 
them  are  well-educated,  successful  business- 
men, involved  in  a  lot  of  charities.  It  is— it  is 
tragic He's  caused  them  a  lot  of  pain." 

The  bin  Laden  family  neatly  exemplifies 
the  dilemma  the  United  States  faces  in  its 
relations  with  Saudi  Arabia.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  bin  Ladens  are  products  of  Wah- 
habi  fundamentalism,  a  puritanical  Islam- 
ic sect  that  has  helped  make  Saudi  Arabia 
a  fertile  breeding  ground  for  terrorists.  Con- 
trary to  popular  belief,  Osama  was  not  the 
only  member  of  the  immense  bin  Laden 
family— there  are  more  than  50  sib- 
lings—with ties  to  militant 
Islamic  fundamentalists.  As 
early  as  1979,  Mahrous 
bin  Laden,  an  older  half- 
brother  of  Osama's,  had  be- 
friended members  of  the  mil- 
itant Muslim  Brotherhood 
and  had  played,  perhaps  un- 
wittingly, a  key  role  in  the 
Mecca  Affair,  a  violent  uprising 
against  the  House  of  Saud  in  1979 
which  resulted  in  more  than  100  deaths. 

Later,  the  Saudi  Binladin  Group  be- 
came part  of  what  was  known  as  "the 
Golden  Chain,"  a  list  of  wealthy  Saudis 
who  nurtured  al-Qaeda  at  its  inception  in 
the  late  80s,  some  time  before  it  was  per- 
ceived as  an  international  threat. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bin  Ladens 
years  ago  had  disassociated  themselves 
from  Osama  and  his  horrific  terrorist  acts. 
These  were  the  Saudi  billionaires  who 
banked  with  Citigroup,  invested  with  Gold- 
man Sachs  and  Merrill  Lynch,  and  did 
business  with  such  icons  of  Western  cul- 
ture as  Disney,  Snapple,  and  Porsche. 

The  young  bin  Ladens  and  members  of 
the  House  of  Saud  who  were  living  in 
the  United  States  in  September  2001 
were  mostly  students  attending  high  school 
or  college  and  young  professionals.  Several 
bin  Ladens  had  attended  Tufts  University, 
near  Boston.  Sana  bin  Laden  had  gradu- 
ated from  Wheelock  College,  in  Boston. 
Abdullah  bin  Laden,  a  younger  brother  of 


Osama's,  was  a  1994  graduate  of  Harvard 
Law  School  and  had  offices  in  Cambridge, 
Mas3achusetts.  Two  bin  Ladens— Moham- 
med and  Nawaf— owned  units  in  the  Flag- 
ship Wharf  condominium  complex  on 
Boston  Harbor. 

Wafah  (sometimes  spelled  Waffa)  Bin- 
ladin, a  26-year-old  graduate  of  Columbia 
Law  School,  lived  in  a  $6,000-a-month  loft 
in  New  York's  SoHo  and  was  considering 
pursuing  a  singing  career.  Partial  to  hip 
Manhattan  nightspots  and  restaurants  such 
as  Lotus,  the  Mercer  Kitchen,  and  Pravda, 
she  happened  to  be  in  London  on  Septem- 
ber 11  and  did  not  return  to  the  United 
States.  Kameron  bin  Laden,  in  his  30s  and 
a  cousin  of  Osama's,  also  frequented  Man- 
hattan nightclubs  and,  less  than 
two  months  after  9/11,  reported- 
ly spent  nearly  $30,000  in  a  sin- 
gle day  at  Prada's  Fifth  Avenue 
boutique.  He  elected  to  stay 
in  the  United  States.  But  half- 
brother  Khalil  Binladin  decided 
to  go  back  to  Jidda.  Khalil,  who 
has  a  Brazilian  wife,  had  been 
appointed  Brazil's  honorary 
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consul  in  Jid- 
da, though  he  also 
owns  a  sprawling  20-acre  estate  in  Winter 
Garden,  Florida,  near  Orlando. 

As  for  the  Saudi  royal  family,  its  mem- 
bers were  scattered  across  the  United  States. 
Some  had  gone  to  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
for  the  September  horse  auctions,  which 
were  suspended  on  September  11  but  re- 
sumed the  next  day.  Saudi  prince  Ahmed 
Salman,  a  regular  in  Lexington,  stayed  and 
bought  two  horses  for  $1.2  million  on  Sep- 
tember 12.  "I  am  a  businessman,"  Salman 
said.  "I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  other 
stuff.  I  feel  as  badly  as  any  American." 

Others  felt  more  personally  threatened. 
Shortly  after  the  attacks,  one  of  Osama  bin 
Laden's  brothers  frantically  called  the  Saudi 
Embassy  in  Washington  seeking  protection. 
He  was  given  a  room  at  the  Watergate  Hotel 
and  told  not  to  open  the  door.  King  Fahd, 
the  aging  and  infirm  Saudi  monarch,  sent 
a  message  to  his  emissaries  in  Washington: 
"Take  measures  to  protect  the  innocent." 


If  any  foreign  diplomat  had  the  clout  to 
pull  strings  at  the  White  House  in  the 
midst  of  a  grave  national-security  crisis, 
it  was  Prince  Bandar.  The  Saudis  were  fa- 
mously adept  at  currying  favor  with  U.S. 
administrations— they  have  contributed  to 
every  presidential  library  built  in  the  past 
30  years— but  no  one  did  it  better  than 
Bandar.  He  had  played  racquetball  with 
Colin  Powell  years  earlier.  He  had  run  co- 
vert operations  for  the  late  C.I. A.  direc- 
tor Bill  Casey  that  were  kept  secret  even 
from  President  Ronald  Reagan.  He  was 
the  man  who  had  stashed  away  dozens  of 
locked  attache  cases  that  held  some  of  the 
deepest  secrets  in  the  intelligence  world. 
But  it  was  his  intimate  friendship  with 
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OIL  IS  FORGIVEN 

Saudi  Arabia's  foreign  minister, 

Prince  Saud  al-Faisal,  and  President 

Bush  in  the  Oval  Office  nine  days 

after  the  9/11  attacks. 


the  Bushes  that  truly  set  him  apart. 
When  George  H.  W.  Bush  became  vice 
president  in  1981,  Bandar  saw  him  for 
what  he  was— a  Texas  oilman  who  had 
enormous  respect  for  the  Saudis'  vast  oil 
reserves  and  was  not  a  knee-jerk  defender 
of  Israel.  The  two  began  to  have  lunch 
regularly,  and  in  the  mid-80s,  at  a  time 
when  the  press  was  assailing  Bush  as  a 
"wimp,"  Bandar  staged  an  extravagant 
soiree  in  his  honor. 

After  Bush  became  president  in  1989, 
Bandar  acted  as  an  envoy  between  him 
and  Saddam  Hussein,  assuring  Bush  that 
the  U.S.  could  count  on  Saddam  to  provide 
a  bulwark  against  extremist  Islamic  funda- 
mentalism. In  August  1990,  after  Iraq  in- 
vaded Kuwait,  Bandar  joined  Bush  at  the 
president's  family  retreat  in  Kennebunk- 
port,  Maine,  where  the  two  men  discussed 
going  to  war  together  against  Saddam.  A 
few  months  later,  at  Bush's  urging,  Bandar 
persuaded  King  Fahd  of  Saudi  Arabia  to 
join  Bush  as  an  ally  in  the  Gulf  War.  In 
1992,  Bandar  took  Bush's  defeat  by  Bill 
Clinton  as  a  personal  loss.  And  after  the 
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2000  election,  Bandar  flew  off  on  his 
Airbus  jet  to  go  hunting  in  Spain  with  for- 
mer president  Bush,  General  Norman 
Schwarzkopf,  and  former  national-security 
adviser  Brent  Scowcroft. 

Now,  in  the  wake  of  9/11,  the  Saudi- 
U.S.  relationship  was  being  tested,  and 
Bandar  went  into  overdrive.  For  the  48 
hours  after  the  attacks,  he  stayed  in  con- 
stant contact  with  Secretary  of  State  Col- 
in Powell  and  National-Security  Adviser 
Condoleezza  Rice. 

Before  9/11,  coincidentally,  President 
Bush  had  invited  Bandar  to  come  to  the 
White  House  on  September  13,  2001,  to 
discuss  the  Middle  East  peace  process.  The 
meeting  went  ahead  as  scheduled,  but 
in  the  wake  of  the  terrorist  at- 
tacks the  political  landscape  had 
changed  dramatically.  Accord- 
ing to  The  New  Yorker,  Bush 
told  Bandar  at  the  meeting  that 


fast,"  he  says.  "I  just  knew  they  were  Sau- 
dis. They  were  well  connected.  One  of  them 
told  me  his  father  or  his  uncle  was  good 
friends  with  George  Bush  Sr." 

Both  the  Tampa  Tribune  and  sources 
familiar  with  the  flight  say  that  one  of  the 
young  men  was  either  the  son  or  nephew 
of  Prince  Sultan  bin  Abdul  Aziz,  the  Saudi 
minister  of  defense  and  Prince  Bandar's 
father.  Another  passenger  was  said  to  have 
been  the  son  of  a  Saudi  army  commander. 
But  the  Saudi  Embassy  declined  to  con- 
firm their  identities.  The  Tribune  reported 
that  the  request  to  repatriate  the  Sau- 
dis had  been  made  by  a  different  Saudi 
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LIKE  FATHER,  LIKE  SON 

Then  president  George  H.  W.  Bush 
and  his  good  friend  Prince  Bandar 
(in  the  pink  headdress)  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  August  9,  1989. 


the  U.S.  would  hand  over  to  the  Saudis  any 
captured  al-Qaeda  operative  who  could  not 
be  made  to  cooperate,  implying  that  the 
Saudis  could  use  any  means  necessary  to 
get  suspects  to  talk.  Nail  al-Jubeir  says  he 
does  not  know  if  Prince  Bandar  and  the 
president  discussed  getting  the  bin  Ladens 
and  other  Saudis  back  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

But  the  job  began  to  get  done  all  the 
same.  In  Tampa,  on  the  same  day 
that  Bandar  and  Bush  were  meeting 
in  the  White  House,  private  investigator 
Dan  Grossi  says,  he  and  Manuel  Perez 
waited  until  three  Saudi  men,  all  appar- 
ently in  their  early  20s,  arrived.  Then  the 
pilot  took  Grossi,  Perez,  and  the  Saudis  to 
a  well-appointed  eight-passenger  Learjet. 
They  departed  for  Lexington,  Kentucky,  at 
about  4:30 

Grossi  die  n  t  get  th<   r  imes  of  the 
■  ■  ■  ii  "  "It  happened  so 


royal,  Prince  Sultan  bin  Fahad. 

According  to  Grossi,  about  an 
hour  and  45  minutes  after  takeoff 
they  landed  at  Blue  Grass  Airport 
in  Lexington.  There  the  Saudis  were 
greeted  by  an  American  who  took 
custody  of  them  and  helped  them 
with  their  baggage.  On  the  tarmac 
was  a  Boeing  747  with  Arabic  writ- 
ing on  it,  apparently  waiting  to  take 
them  back  to  Saudi  Arabia.  "My  under- 
standing is  that  there  were  other  Saudis 
in  Kentucky  buying  racehorses  at  that 
time,  and  they  were  going  to  fly  back  to- 
gether," Grossi  says. 

The  Tampa-to-Lexington  flight,  which 
was  reported  in  the  Tampa  Tribune  in 
October  2001,  is  the  only  document- 
ed incident  in  which  Saudis  had  been 
granted  access  to  American  airspace  when 
U.S.  citizens  were  still  restricted  from  fly- 
ing privately— access  that  required  special 
government  approval. 

How  did  the  phantom  flight  from  Tampa 
get  permission  to  take  off?  At  the  time,  the 
F.A.A.  denied  the  flight  had  taken  place 
at  all.  "It's  not  in  our  logs,"  Chris  White,  a 
spokesman  for  the  F.A.A.,  told  the  Tampa 
Tribune.  "It  didn't  occur."  On  the  record, 
the  White  House  declined  to  comment,  but 
privately  a  source  there  said  the  administra- 
tion was  confident  that  no  secret  flights  took 
place  and  that  there  was  no  evidence  to  sug- 
gest that  the  White  House  had  authorized 
such  flights.  According  to  Nail  al-Jubeir, 
however,  the  repatriation  had  been  approved 
"at  the  highest  level  of  the  U.S.  government." 


The  process  began  in  the  bowels  of  the 
White  House.  At  the  time,  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration was  holed  up  in  the  Situation 
Room,  a  small  underground  suite  with  a 
plush,  18-by-18-foot  conference  room  in  the 
West  Wing.  Live  links  connected  the  room's 
occupants  to  the  F.B.I.,  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  other  relevant  agencies.  Vice 
President  Dick  Cheney,  National-Security 
Adviser  Condoleezza  Rice,  and  other  offi- 
cials hunkered  down  and  devoured  intelli- 
gence, hoping  to  ascertain  if  other  terrorist 
attacks  had  been  planned.  The  most  power- 
ful officials  in  the  administration  came  and 
went,  among  them  Colin  Powell,  C.I.A.  di- 
rector George  Tenet,  and  Defense  Secre- 
tary Donald  Rumsfeld. 

Within  the  cramped  confines  of  that 

room,  the  White  House  terrorism  czar, 
Richard  Clarke,  the  head  of  the 
Counterterrorism  Security  Group 
of  the  National  Security  Council, 
chaired  an  ongoing  crisis  group 
making  hundreds  of  decisions  re- 
lated to  the  attacks.  A  true  Wash-: 
ington  rarity,  Clarke  was  a  civil  ser- 
vant who  had  ascended  to  the  highest  I 

levels  of  policymaking.  As  characterized  | 
in  The  Age  of  Sacred  Terror,  by  Daniel  Ben-i 
jamin  and  Steven  Simon,  Clarke  was  a; 
man  who  broke  all  the  rules.  Beholden  to  | 
neither  Republicans  nor  Democrats,  he  re- 
fused to  attend  regular  National  Security: 
Council  staff  meetings,  sent  insulting* 
e-mails  to  his  colleagues,  and  regularlyl 
worked  outside  normal  bureaucratic  chan- 
nels. One  of  only  two  senior  directors  from' 
the  administration  of  the  elder  George' 
Bush  who  were  kept  by  Bill  Clinton,  Clarke, 
abrasive  as  he  was,  had  continued  to  rise- 
because  of  his  genius  for  knowing  when 
and  how  to  push  the  levers  of  power. 

In  the  days  immediately  after  9/11— hei 
doesn't  remember  exactly  when— Clarke* 
was  approached  in  the  Situation  Room 
about  quickly  repatriating  the  Saudis. 

"Somebody  brought  to  us  for  approval 
the  decision  to  let  an  airplane  filled  with 
Saudis,  including  members  of  the  bin  Laden 
family,  leave  the  country,"  Clarke  says.  "My! 
role  was  to  say  that  it  can't  happen  untili 
the  F.B.I,  approves  it.  And  so  the  EB.I.  was.i 
asked— we  had  a  live  connection  to  the 
F.B.I.— and  we  asked  the  EB.I.  to  make  sure 
that  they  were  satisfied  that  everybody  get- 
ting on  that  plane  was  someone  that  it  wasi 
O.K.  to  leave.  And  they  came  back  and  said 
yes,  it  was  fine  with  them.  So  we  said,  'Fine, 
let  it  happen.'"  Clarke,  who  has  since  left 
the  government  and  now  runs  a  consult- 
ing firm  in  Virginia,  adds  that  he  does  not 
recall  who  initiated  the  request,  but  that  it 
was  probably  either  the  F.B.I,  or  the  State 
Department.  Both  agencies  deny  playing 
any  role  whatsoever  in  the  episode.  "It  did 
not  come  out  of  continued  on  page 
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A  Special  Advertising  Section 


Clockwise  from  top:  Nine  West  black  leather  gloves  with  leather  lacing.  Wedgwood  crystal  bowl  by  Vera  Wang.  Toyota  Solara 
SE  shown  in  Absolutely  Red  with  available  17-inch  aluminum  alloy  wheels.  Hobe  Asian  pagoda  inspired  chandelier  earrings. 
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MAKE  YOUR  MOVE  AT  MACY'S 

Want  to  pull  away  trom  the  pack?  Celebrate  your  signature  style  at  the  Solara  Style  Street  Drives,  coming  to  Macy's  stores  nationwide.  In  ac  ill 
to  exclusive  fashion  presentations,  you'll  have  a  chance  to  experience  the  most  stylish  accessory  this  fall  -  the  all-new  2004  Toyota  Solara. 


Roosevelt  Galleria,  Garden  City,  NY 

Cherry  Hill  Mall,  Cherry  Hill,  NJ 

White  Marsh  Mall,  Baltimore,  MD 

Hamilton  Mall,  Mays  Landing,  NJ 

The  Fashion  Centre  at  Pentagon  City,  Arlington,  VA 

The  Mall  at  Millenia,  Orlando,  FL 

Macy's  West  at  Union  Square,  San  Francisco,  CA 

South  Coast  Plaza,  Costa  Mesa,  CA 

The  Galleria,  Houston,  TX 

Galleria  at  Roseville  ,  Roseville,  CA 


September  6-7 
September  6  -  7 
September  13  -  14 
September  13  -  14 
September  20 -21 
September  20 -21 
September  27  -  28 
October  4-5 
October  30  -  November  2 
November  1  -  2 


For  more  details  about  events  by  market  or  to  register  for  a  test  drive  at 
one  of  the  events,  visit  www.solarastyle  com  or  call  (800)  527  6501. 
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On  cover,  clockwise  from  top  left:  Kenneth  Cole  Reaction  black  leather  jacket;  I.N.C.  International  Concepts  black  silk  blend  turtleneck,  black  and  whit* 

skirt;  Nine  West  brown  leather  knee-high  boots  with  silver  grommets.  DKNY//JEANS  striped  long-sleeve  button  front  shirt.  I.N.C.  International  Concepts 

)  Sherpa  lining.  Hobe  Asian  pagoda  inspired  chandelier  earrings.  Solara  SE  Sport  in  Absolutely  Red.  For  more  information  on  the  I 

syota.com.  Products  available  at  most  Macy's  stores.  To  purchase  specific  products,  please  call  (800)  622-9722  or  (800)  343 

55R17  performance  tires  are  expected  to  experience  greater  tire  wear  than  conventional  tires.  Tire  life  may  be  less  than  24.0C 
ingon  driving  conditions. 
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ays  one  source  at  the  State  Department. 
The  likes  of  Prince  Bandar  does  not  need 
he  State  Department  to  get  this  done." 

"I  can  say  unequivocally  that  the  F.B.I, 
lad  no  role  in  facilitating  these  flights  one 
vay  or  another,"  says  Special  Agent  John 
annarelli,  the  F.B.I.'s  spokesman  on  coun- 
erterrorism  activities. 

I A I  ^tn  Just  tnree  Saudis  on  it,  the  Tam- 
lAf  pa  flight  was  hardly  the  only  mys- 
T  T  terious  trip  under  way.  All  over  the 
:ountry,  members  of  the  extended  bin  Laden 
amily,  the  House  of  Saud,  and  their  asso- 


the  FA. A.  had  begun  to  allow  flights  by 
charter-service  planes  when  the  pilots  filed 
flight  plans.  The  FA. A.  has  given  all  its 
records  of  air  travel  during  the  period  in 
question  to  the  Department  of  Homeland 
Security.  A  Freedom  of  Information  Act 
request  has  been  filed,  but  the  documents 
have  not  yet  been  released. 

Richard  Clarke's  approval  for  repatriat- 
ing the  Saudis  had  been  conditional  upon 
the  FB.I.'s  vetting  them.  "I  asked  [the  F.B.I.] 
to  make  sure  that  no  one  inappropriate  was 
leaving,"  he  says.  "I  asked  them  if  they  had 
any  objection  to  the  entire  event— to  Sau- 
dis leaving  the  country  at  a  time  when  air- 


In  the  end,  the  F.B.I,  decided  it  was 
simply  not  practical  to  conduct  full-blown 
investigations.  "They  were  identified,"  says 
Dale  Watson,  "but  they  were  not  subject  to 
serious  interviews  or  interrogations."  The  bu- 
reau has  declined  to  release  their  identities. 

Some  participants  in  the  repatriation  in- 
sist that  the  failure  to  interview  the  Saudis 
was  insignificant,  and,  indeed,  a  persua- 
sive case  can  be  made  that  neither  the  bin 
Ladens  nor  the  Saudi  royals  would  have 
knowingly  aided  terrorists.  "For  groups  like 
al-Qaeda,  their  objective  is  to  overthrow  the 
Saudi  government,"  says  Nail  al-Jubeir,  the 
Saudi  Embassy  spokesperson.  "People  say 


3LOOD  TIES 

crom  left:  Osama  bin  Laden;  his  niece 
Wafah  in  London,  2003;  his  brother 
3akr,  center,  with  King  Fahd,  left,  circa  1992; 
Dsama's  half-brother  Yeslam,  2001. 


;iates  were  assembling  in  various  locations. 

According  to  The  New  York  Times,  bin 
Laden  family  members  were  driven  or 
•~lown  under  F.B.I,  supervision  first  to  a 
'■secret  assembly  point  in  Texas  and  later 
p  Washington.  From  there,  the  Times  re- 
ported, they  left  the  country  when  airports 
ireopened  on  September  14.  The  F.B.I,  has 
said  the  Times  report  is  "erroneous." 

Meanwhile,  the  Saudis  had  at  least  two 
other  planes  on  call.  Starting  in  Los  Ange- 
les on  an  undetermined  date,  one  of  them 
flew  first  to  Orlando,  Florida,  where  Khalil 
bin  Laden  boarded.  From  Orlando,  the 
plane  continued  to  Dulles  International 
Airport,  outside  Washington,  D.C.,  before 
Jgoing  on  to  Boston's  Logan  International 
Airport  on  September  19,  picking  up  mem- 
bers of  the  bin  Laden  family  along  the  way. 
Other  stops  for  the  Saudis  are  said  to  have 
included  Houston,  Cleveland,  and  Newark. 
Altogether,  about  140  Saudis  were  on  the 
flights,  according  to  an  F.B.I,  source. 

By  this  time,  the  lockdown  on  air  travel 
had  begun  to  lift.  The  F.A.A.  was  allowing 
airlines  to  operate  as  long  as  they  followed 
certain  security  rules.  Private  aviation  was 
,subject  to  more  constraints,  but  even  there 


craft  were  banned  from  flying."  Clarke 
adds  that  he  assumed  the  F.B.I,  had  vetted 
the  bin  Ladens  prior  to  September  11.  "I 
have  no  idea  if  they  did  a  good  job,"  he 
says.  "I'm  not  in  any  position  to  second- 
guess  the  F.B.I." 

In  fact,  the  F.B.I,  had  been  keeping  an 
eye  on  some  of  the  bin  Ladens.  A  classi- 
fied F.B.I,  file  examined  by  Vanity  Fair  and 
marked  "Secret"  shows  that  as  early  as 
1996  the  bureau  had  spent  nearly  nine 
months  investigating  Abdullah  and  Omar 
bin  Laden,  who  were  involved  with  the 
American  branch  of  the  World  Assembly 
of  Muslim  Youth  (wamy),  a  charity  that 
has  published  writings  by  Islamic  scholar 
Sayyid  Qutb,  one  of  Osama  bin  Laden's  in- 
tellectual influences.  But,  according  to  Dale 
Watson,  the  F.B.I.'s  former  head  of  coun- 
terterrorism,  such  investigations  into  Sau- 
dis in  the  United  States  were  the  exception. 
"If  allegations  came  up,  they  were  looked 
into,"  he  says.  "But  a  blanket  investigation 
into  Saudis  here  did  not  take  place." 

At  times,  the  Saudis  who  had  assembled 
for  departure  tried  to  get  the  planes  to  leave 
before  the  F.B.I,  had  even  identified  who 
was  on  them.  "I  recall  getting  into  a  big  flap 
with  Bandar's  office  about  whether  they 
would  leave  without  us  knowing  who  was 
on  the  plane,"  says  one  F.B.I,  agent.  "Bandar 
wanted  the  plane  to  take  off,  and  we  were 
stressing  that  that  plane  was  not  leaving 
until  we  knew  exactly  who  was  on  it." 


we  pay  [al-Qaeda]  off,  but  that's  simply  not 
the  case.  Why  would  we  support  people  who 
want  to  overthrow  our  own  government?" 
Most  of  those  who  were  leaving  were 
either  students  or  young  businessmen.  The 
bin  Ladens,  moreover,  had  forcefully  bro- 
ken with  Osama  by  issuing  a  statement  ex- 
pressing "condemnation  of  this  sad  event, 
which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  many  innocent 
men,  women,  and  children,  and  which  con- 
tradicts our  Islamic  faith."  An  F.B.I,  agent 
says  that  they  had  a  right  to  leave  and  that 
being  related  to  Osama  did  not  constitute 
grounds  for  investigation. 

But  9/11  was  arguably  the  biggest  crime 
in  American  history.  Nearly  3,000  peo- 
ple had  been  killed.  A  global  manhunt 
of  unprecedented  proportions  was  under 
way.  Attorney  General  John  Ashcroft  had 
asserted  that  the  government  had  "a  respon- 
sibility to  use  every  legal  means  at  our  dis- 
posal to  prevent  further  terrorist  activity  by 
taking  people  into  custody  who  have  vio- 
lated the  law  and  who  may  pose  a  threat 
to  America."  All  over  the  country  Arabs 
were  being  rounded  up  and  interrogated. 
By  the  weekend  after  the  attacks,  Ashcroft 
had  already  proposed  broadening  the 
F.B.I.'s  power  to  arrest  foreigners,  wiretap 
them,  and  trace  money-laundering  to  terror- 
ists. Hundreds  of  people  were  detained  by 
the  government  while  U.S.  agents  performed 
extensive  background  checks.  Some  were 
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held  for  as  long  as  10  months  at  the  Ameri- 
can naval  base  in  Guantanamo,  Cuba. 
"It's  a  natural  part  of  any  investigation 
to  seek  out  people  who  know  the  alleged 
suspect  in  the  murder,"  says  John  L.  Mar- 
tin, who.  as  chief  of  internal  security  in  the 
Criminal  Division  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, supervised  the  investigation  and  pros- 
ecution of  national-security  offenses  for  18 
years.  "In  the  case  of  the  Kennedy  assassi- 
nation, Lee  Harvey  Oswald's  family,  includ- 
ing his  wife  and  mother,  while  not  culpable, 
were  looked  upon  for  information  about  his 
background.  In  the  case  of  Timothy  Mc- 


GULF  PARTNERS 

Crown  Prince  Abdullah, 
center,  and  Vice  President 
Dick  Cheney  in  Jidda, 
March  16,  2002. 


Veigh.  McVeigh's  family  be- 
came a  center  of  attention." 

How  could  officials  by- 
pass such  an  elemental  and 
routine  part  of  an  investi 
gation  during  an  unprecedented 
national-security  catastrophe?  At  the 
very  least,  wouldn't  relatives  have  been  able 
to  provide  some  information  about  Osama's 
finances,  associates,  or  supporters? 

A  number  of  experienced  investigators 
expressed  surprise  that  the  Saudis  had  not 
been  interviewed.  "Certainly  it  would  be 
my  expectation  that  they  would  do  that," 
says  Oliver  "Buck"  Revell,  former  associate 
deputy  director  of  the  F.B.I. 

"Here  you  have  an  attack  with  substan- 
tial links  to  Saudi  Arabia,"  John  Martin 
says.  "You  would  want  to  talk  to  people 
in  the  Saudi  royal  family  and  the  Saudi 
government,  particularly  since  they  have 
pledged  cooperation." 

Did  a  simple  disclaimer  from  the  bin 
Laden  family  mean  that  no  one  in  the  entire 
family  had  any  contacts  or  useful  informa- 
tion whatsoever?  Not  long  after  9/11,  Car- 
men bin  Laden,  an  estranged  sister-in-law  of 
:'f    News  that  she  thought 
il  have  given 
1 


Mohammed  Jamal  Khalifa  was  widely  re- 
ported to  be  an  important  figure  in  al-Qaeda 
and  was  accused  of  having  ties  to  the  1993 
World  Trade  Center  bombing,  to  the  Octo- 
ber 2000  bombing  of  the  U.S.S.  Cole,  and 
to  the  funding  of  a  Philippine  terrorist 
group.  (Khalifa  was  rumored  to  be  in  the 
Philippines  in  September  2001.)  Khalil  bin 
Laden,  who  boarded  a  plane  in  Orlando 
that  eventually  took  him  back  to  Saudi 
Arabia,  won  the  attention  of  Brazilian  in- 
vestigators for  possible  terrorist  connec- 
tions. According  to  a  Brazilian  paper, 
he  had  business  connections  in  the  Brazil- 
ian province  of  Minas  Gerais, 
not  far  from  the  tri-border  re- 
gion, an  alleged  center  for  train- 
ing terrorists. 

Then  there  were  the  secret 
F.B.I,  documents  detailing  Abdul- 
lah and  Omar  bin  Laden's  involve- 
ment with  the  World  Assembly 
of  Muslim  Youth.  Indian  officials 
and  the  Philippine  military  have 
both  cited  wamy  for  funding  ter- 
rorism in  Kashmir  and  the  Philip- 
pines, "wamy  was  involved  in 


"Somebody  brought  to  us  .  .  . 

the  decision  to  let  an  airplane 

filled  with  Saudis,  including 

members  of  the  bin  Laden  family, 

leave  the  country." 


terrorist-support  activity,"  says  a  security 
official  who  served  under  George  W  Bush. 
"There's  no  doubt  about  it." 

F.B.I,  officials  declined  to  comment  on 
the  investigation,  which  was  reported  in 
Britain's  Vie  Guardian,  but  the  documents 
show  that  the  file  on  Abdullah  and  Omar 
was  reopened  on  September  19,  2001,  while 
the  Saudi  repatriation  was  still  under  way. 
"These  documents  show  there  was  an 
open  F.B.I,  investigation  into  these  guys 
at  the  time  of  their  departure,"  says  David 
Armstrong,  an  investigator  for  the  Public 
Education  Center,  the  Washington,  D.C., 
foundation  that  obtained  the  documents. 

In  the  1980s,  with  the  support  of  the 
American  government,  the  House  of 
Saud  and  prominent  Saudi  businessmen 
had  eagerly  contributed  to  the  fight  against 
the  Soviets  in  Afghanistan  by  sending  mon- 
ey and  weapons  to  Islamic-fundamentalist 
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rebels  who  were  battling  alongside  loc; 
mujahideen  forces.  Both  the  Saudis  and  tr 
Americans  supported  these  militant 
But  after  helping  to  expel  the  Soviets  froi 
Afghanistan,  these  guerrillas,  led  by  Osarr 
bin  Laden,  morphed  into  the  terrorist  ne 
work  known  as  al-Qaeda.  Vexing  questioi 
remain  about  the  extent  to  which  the  Saud 
continued  to  support  militant  Islamic  fui 
damentalism  after  bin  Laden  and  al-Qaec 
began  attacking  U.S.  targets  in  the  1990s. 
During  the  Clinton  administration,  tr 
Saudis  repeatedly  resisted  attempts  by  th 
United  States  to  track  the  funding  of  te 
rorism  within  the  kingdom.  According  t 
Richard  Clarke,  who  led  that  initiativi 
there  were  several  reasons  for  resistanc 
from  the  Saudis.  "Some  of  them  wei 
clearly  sympathetic  to  al-Qaeda,"  he  say 
"Some  of  them  thought  that  if  they  a 
lowed  a  certain  degree  of  cooperatio 
with  al-Qaeda,  al-Qaeda  would  leave  thei 
alone.  And  some  of  them  were  merely  r 
acting  in  a  knee-jerk,  instinctive  way  t 
what  they  believed  was  interference  in  the 
internal  affairs." 

Again  and  again,  the  U.S.  Treasur 
Department  has  gone  after  the  directoi 
of  various  Islamic  charities  for  pr< 
viding  support  to  terrorists.  In  O 
tober  2002  the  Council  on  Foe 
eign   Relations   asserted  thai; 
more  than  a  year  after  9/11,  a, 
Qaeda  continued  to  raise  func 
from  wealthy  Saudi  supporters. 
Last  November,  Newsweek  r  I 
ported  that  thousands  of  dollars  : 
charitable  gifts  from  Princess  Hail 
the  wife  of  Prince  Bandar,  had  inc 
rectly  ended  up  in  the  hands  of  tw 
of  the  September  11  hijackers.  An 
many  members  of  the  royal  famil  ■■'■ 
along  with  several  members  of  the  bi 
Laden  family,  are  now  defendants  in  th 
$1   trillion  class-action  lawsuit  filed  cS 
behalf  of  4,000  relatives  of  9/11  victims. 
Documents  filed  in  the  suit  allege  th, 
Prince  Bandar's  father,  Defense  Ministi 
Prince  Sultan,  has  contributed  at  least  i 
million  since  1994  to  four  charities  that : 
nance  Osama  bin  Laden  and  al-Qaed 
Sultan's  own  attorneys  acknowledge  th; 
for  16  consecutive  years  he  approved  a 
nual  payments  of  about  $266,000  to  tl 
International  Islamic  Relief  Organization 
a  Saudi  charity  whose  US.  offices  wei< 
raided  by  federal  agents.  Casey  Coope 
an  attorney  for  Prince  Sultan,  says, 
allegations  have  no  merit."  He  adds  th 
Prince  Sultan  authorized  the  grants 
part  of  his  official  governmental  dutii  ; 
and  did  not  knowingly  fund  terrorism. 
The  allegation  against  Prince  Sultan 
just  one  of  hundreds  included  in  the  la\  I 
suit.  In  addition  to  Osama  bin  Laden,  tl  |; 
family  company,  the  Saudi  Binladin  Grou 
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has  been  named  as  a  defendant  in  the  suit. 
At  the  heart  of  the  allegations  is  the  charge 
that  the  defendants  knew  some  of  their 
money  was  going  to  al-Qaeda  and  there- 
fore had  some  responsibility  for  the  Sep- 
tember 11  attacks. 

Many  of  the  Saudis  acknowledge  that 
they  contributed  to  the  charities  in  question 
but  say  they  had  no  knowledge  that  the 
money  would  end  up  in  the  hands  of  al- 
Qaeda.  "The  biggest  problem  we  have  with 
Saudi  charities  is  poor  and  sloppy  man- 
agement," says  Nail  al-Jubeir. 

The  plaintiffs'  attorneys  do  not  consider 
that  a  satisfactory  answer.  In  addition,  they 
believe  that,  by  interviewing  the  bin 
Ladens  and  members  of  the  royal 
family  before  they  left  the  country, 
the  government  could  have  an- 
swered some  key  questions. 
"They  should  have  been  asked 
whether  they  had  contacts  or 
knew  of  any  other  Saudi  con- 
tacts with  Osama  bin  Laden," 
says  Allan  Gerson,  co-lead 
counsel  for  the  plaintiffs  in 
the  case.  "What  did  they  know 
about  the  financing  of  al-Qaeda? 
What  did  they  know  about  the  use  of  char- 
itable institutions  in  the  U.S.  and  elsewhere 
as  conduits  for  terrorism  financing?  Why 
was  the  Saudi  government  not  responsive 
to  U.S.  pleas  in  1999  and  2000  that  they 
stop  turning  a  blind  eye  to  terrorist  financ- 
ing through  Saudi  banks  and  charities?" 

All  of  which  leads  to  the  question  of 
who  made  the  decision  to  let  the 
Saudis  go.  And  why?  Could  the  long- 
standing relationship  between  the  Saudis 
and  the  Bush  family  have  influenced  the 
administration? 

National-security  experts  such  as  Rich- 
ard Clarke  find  that  suggestion  dubious. 
"Prince  Bandar  played  a  very  key  role 
during  the  first  Gulf  War,"  Clarke  says. 
"He  was  very  close  to  the  Bush  family. 
But  I  don't  think  it's  accurate  to  say  that 
he  plays  that  role  now.  There's  a  realization 
that  we  have  to  work  with  the  government 
we've  got  in  Saudi  Arabia.  The  alterna- 
tives could  be  far  worse.  The  most  likely 
replacement  to  the  House  of  Saud  is  like- 
ly to  be  more  hostile— in  fact,  extremely 
hostile— to  the  U.S.  That's  probably  the 
reason  the  administration  treats  it  the  way 
it  does— not  any  personal  relationship." 
With  the  war  on  terror  getting  under  way, 
the  U.S.  wanted  Saudi  cooperation,  and 
repatriation  was  clearly  a  high  priority  at 
the  highest  levels  of  the  kingdom. 

Still,  the  Bush-Saudi  relationship  raises 

serious  questions,  if  only  because  it  is  so 

ry  for  ft  o  presidents  to  share 

•  ;    rich  personal  history  with 

!  ich  less  one  that  is 


both  as  vital  to  U.S.  economic  interests 
and  as  troublesome  as  Saudi  Arabia. 

It  began  in  the  mid-70s,  when  two 
young  Saudi  billionaires— Salem  bin 
Laden,  Osama's  older  brother  and  the 
head  of  the  Saudi  Binladin  Group,  and 
Khalid  bin  Mahfouz,  a  billionaire  Saudi 
banker— first  came  to  Texas  hoping  to 
forge  political  relationships.  To  represent 
their  American  interests,  they  chose  a 
Houston  businessman  named  James  R. 
Bath,  who  knew  George  W  Bush  from  the 
Texas  Air  National  Guard.  Bath  invest- 
ed $50,000  in  Bush's  new  oil  company. 


"We  were  in  the  midst  of 

the  worst  terrorist  act  in  history, 

and  here  we  were  seeing  an 

evacuation  of  the  bin  Ladens!" 


Arbusto.  He  denies, 
however,  that  his  investment  represented 
the  Saudis'  interests. 

In  1986,  George  W  Bush  sold  the  latest 
incarnation  of  his  failing  oil  company  to 
Harken  Energy,  an  independent  Texas  oil 
company  that  was  struggling  itself,  and  took 
a  seat  on  its  board  of  directors.  By  then, 
Khalid  bin  Mahfouz  had  become  the  largest 
stockholder  in  the  Bank  of  Commerce  & 
Credit  International,  or  B.C.C.I.,  an  inter- 
national bank  which  financed  drug  dealers, 
terrorists,  and  covert  operations  and  which 
became  known  as  the  most  corrupt  finan- 
cial institution  in  history. 

Once  Bush  was  with  Harken,  a  phan- 
tom courtship  by  Khalid  bin  Mahfouz  and 
B. C.C.I,  began.  Neither  George  W.  Bush 
nor  Harken  ever  had  any  direct  contact 
with  bin  Mahfouz  or  B.C. C.I.  Yet  once 
Bush  took  his  seat  on  the  board,  wonderful 
things  started  to  happen  to  Harken— new 
investments,  unexpected  sources  of  financ- 
ing, serendipitous  drilling  rights.  Among 
those  with  links  to  B.C. C.I.  who  came  to 
Harken's  aid  were  the  Arkansas  invest- 
ment bank  Stephens  Inc.,  Saudi  inves- 
tor Sheik  Abdullah  Bakhsh,  and  the  Emir 
of  Bahrain,  who  unexpectedly  awarded 
Harken  exclusive  offshore  drilling  rights. 
In  1991,  a  Wall  Street  Journal  investiga- 
tion into  Harken's  B.C. C.I.  ties  conclud- 
ed, "The  number  of  B.C.C.I.-connected 
people  who  had  dealings  with  Harken— all 
since  George  W.  Bush  came  on  board- 
likewise  raises  the  question  of  whether 
they  mask  an  effort  to  cozy  up  to  a  presi- 
dential son." 


After  George  H.  W.  Bush  and  Jame 
Baker  returned  to  the  private  sector  i , 
1993,  they  finally  began  to  reap  the  bei 
efits  of  their  friendship  with  the  Saudi: 
That  year,  Baker  took  a  position  as  senic 
counselor  with  the  Carlyle  Group,  the  $1 
billion  private-equity  firm.  Two  years  late 
Bush  signed  on  as  senior  adviser.  In  199! 
former  British  prime  minister  John  Majc 
joined  the  firm  as  well. 

On  several  occasions,  Bush,  Baker,  an  j 

Major  flew  to  Saudi  Arabia  with  Carlyl 

executives  to  meet  with  and  speak  befoi 

members  of  the  royal  family  and  wealth 

businessmen  such  as  the  bi  j 

Ladens  and  the  bin  Mai 

fouzes,  Saudi  Arabia's  ricl 

est  banking  family. 

As  world  leaders  wh 
had  defended  the  Sai  i 
dis  during  the  Gulf  Wa 
Bush,  Baker,  and  Majc 
had  the  potential  to  b 
star  rainmakers  for  Ca 
lyle,  and  the  firm's  practice  i 
allowed  them  to  do  so  witl  j 
out  sullying  their  hands  b 
isking  for  money  directl; 
"Bush's  speeches  are  about  wh; 
it's  like  to  be  a  former  president,  an.j 
what  it's  like  to  be  the  father  of  a  pres ; 
dent,"  says  Carlyle  C.E.O.  David  Rubei 
stein.  "He  doesn't  talk  about  Carlyle  ( 
solicit  investors."  After  Bush's  speeche 
Rubenstein  and  his  fund-raising  teais 
would  come  in  for  the  money.  "Carly  ] 
wanted  to  open  up  doors,"  one  observs 
told  The  Independent,  "and  they  bring  i 
Bush  and  Major,  who  saved  the  Saudi1; 
ass  in  the  Gulf  War.  If  you  got  these  gu} 
coming  in  . . .  those  companies  are  goir 
to  have  it  pretty  good."  Rubenstein  sa} 
Bush  and  Baker  were  not  given  speci; 
treatment  in  Saudi  Arabia.  "They  wei 
well  received  there,  as  they  are  throug 
out  the  world." 

A  source  close  to  the  Saudi  govemmei 
says  that  the  royal  family  viewed  ii 
vesting  in  the  Carlyle  Group  as 
way  to  show  gratitude  to  President  Bu> 
for  defending  the  Saudis  in  the  Gulf  Wa 
"George  Bush  or  James  Baker  would  me 
with  all  the  big  guys  in  the  royal  family 
the  source  says.  "Indirectly,  the  messaj 
was  'I'd  appreciate  it  if  you  put  some  mo 
ey  in  the  Carlyle  Group.'" 

According  to  Tlie  Washington  Post,  Prim 
Bandar  was  among  those  who  invested.  ! 
1995  the  bin  Ladens  joined  in.  Khalid  b 
Mahfouz's  sons  Abdulrahman  and  Suit; 
became  investors  as  well,  according  to  far 
ily  attorney  Cherif  Sedky.  Abdulrahman  b 
Mahfouz  was  a  director  of  the  Muwafi 
Foundation,  which  has  been  designated  1 
the  U.S.  Treasury  Department  as  "an 
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})aeda  front."  "Abdulrahman  and  Sultan 
I  lade  an  investment  in  one  of  the  Carlyle 
\  ands  in  1995  which  is  in  the  neighborhood 
\  f  $30  million,"  Sedky  wrote  in  an  e-mail. 
)  The  investment  is  held  for  their  benefit  by 
1  ami  Ba'arma,"  an  investment  manager  who 
'as  often  worked  with  the  bin  Mahfouz 
iimily.  Sedky  added  that  the  bin  Mahfouz 
■  unify  condemns  terrorism  and  denies  that 
unds  it  has  given  to  charities  have  been 
sed  to  finance  terror.  Carlyle  categorically 
ienies  that  the  bin  Mahfouzes  are  now  or 
fiave  ever  been  investors.  Reached  on  va- 
'  ation  in  Michigan,  Cherif  Sedky  stood  by 
fiis  original  statement.  "I  assume  that  Car- 
lyle has  records  of  investments  from  some- 
body on  the  bin  Mahfouz  side,  whether  it 
k  with  Sami  Ba'arma  as  a  nominee  or 
,'omeone  else,"  he  said.  He  added  that 
(Sa'arma  was  a  first  cousin  of  the  bin  Mah- 
'ouz  brothers. 

In  all,  Carlyle  officials  say  that  the  Sau- 
dis have  invested  $80  million  in  the  firm.  It 
!s  unclear  how  much  of  that  was  raised  fol- 
'owing  meetings  attended  by  former  presi- 
dent George  Bush  or  James  Baker.  The  bin 
Ladens  put  $2  million  in  the  Carlyle  Part- 
ners II  Fund,  a  relatively  small  sum  that 
was  said  to  be  part  of  a  larger  package, 
bne  family  member,  Shafig  bin  Laden, 
was  attending  an  investor  conference 
field  by  the  Carlyle  Group  in 
'Washington  on  September  11 
f'001.  But  after  the  attacks  of 
pat  day,  Carlyle  bought  out 
'he  bin  Ladens'  interest.  "At 
first  I  felt  it  was  unfair  to 
Dlame  the  other  53  half- 
siblings  because  of  this  guy 
<:hey  haven't  seen  in  10 
•/ears,"  Rubenstein  says.  "But 
then  I  realized,  life  isn't  fair  at 
;rimes." 

There  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that 
sCarlyle  played  any  role  in  the  repatria- 
tion of  the  Saudis,  but  public  advocates 
argue  that  the  Bush-Saudi  ties  create  at 
^east  the  appearance  of  a  conflict  of  inter- 
est. "You  would  be  less  inclined  to  do  any- 
thing forceful  or  dynamic  if  you  are  tied 
tin  with  them  financially,"  says  the  Cen- 
ter for  Public  Integrity's  Charles  Lewis. 
("That's  common  sense." 

On  September  18,  2001,  a  specially  re- 
configured Boeing  727  flew  at  least 
five  members  of  the  bin  Laden  family 
'back  to  Saudi  Arabia  from  Logan  airport. 
On  September  19,  President  Bush's 
•speechwriting  team  was  working  on  a  stir- 
ring address  to  be  delivered  the  next  day, 
'officially  declaring  a  global  war  on  terror. 
["Our  war  on  terror  . . .  will  not  end  until 
^every  terrorist  group  of  global  reach  has 
been  found,  stopped,  and  defeated,"  he 
'would  vow.  At  the  Pentagon,  planning  was 


already  under  way  to  take  this  new  war  on 
terror  all  the  way  to  Iraq. 

Tint  same  day,  the  plane  that  had  orig- 
inated in  Los  Angeles  and  made  stops  at 
Orlando  and  Dulles  airports  arrived  at  Lo- 
gan. It  is  unclear  how  many  members  of 
the  bin  Laden  family  or  other  Saudis  had 
boarded  prior  to  its  arrival  in  Boston,  but 
once  it  landed,  at  least  11  additional  bin 
Laden  relatives  boarded  the  aircraft. 

At  the  time,  Logan  was  in  chaos.  The 
airport  was  reeling  from  criticism  that  its 
security  failures  had  allowed  the  hijackings 
to  take  place.  After  all,  the  two  hijacked 
planes  that  had  crashed  into  the  World 
Trade  Center  had  departed  from  Logan.  As 
a  result,  exceptional  measures  were  now  be- 
ing taken.  Several  thousand  cars 
were  towed  from  the  airport's 
parking  garages.  "We  didn't 
know  if  they  were  booby-trapped 
or  what,"  says  Tom  Kinton,  di- 
rector of  aviation  at  Logan. 

The  F.A.A.  had  allowed  com- 
mercial flights  to  resume  on  Sep- 
tember 13,  as  long  as  they  com- 
plied with  new  security  measures. 
Logan,  however,  because  of  var- 
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ting  these  people  go?  Have  they  questioned 
them?'  This  was  ridiculous." 

Only  a  few  days  earlier,  some  planes, 
such  as  the  one  carrying  a  heart  to  be 
transplanted  to  a  deathly  ill  cardiac  pa- 
tient in  Olympia,  Washington,  had  been 
forced  down  in  midflight.  According  to 
F.B.I,  spokesman  John  Iannarelli,  F.B.I. 
counterterrorism  agents  pursuing  the  in- 
vestigation were  stranded  all  over  the 
country,  unable  to  fly  for  several  days.  Yet 
now  the  same  counterterrorism  unit  was 
effectively  acting  as  a  chaperone  for  the 
Saudis.  Astonishingly,  the  repatriation  was 
routed  through  Logan  and  Newark,  two 
of  the  airports  where,  just  a  few  days 
earlier,  the  hijackings  had  originated. 


DESERT  STORMERS 

George  H.  W.  Bush  and 

former  British  prime  minister 

John  Major  visit  King  Fahd 

in  Saudi  Arabia,  2000. 


ious  secu- 
rity issues,  did  not  re- 
open until  September  15,  two  days  later. 
Even  then,  air  traffic  resumed  slowly.  So 
when  a  call  came  into  Logan's  Emergency 
Operations  Center  in  the  early  afternoon  of 
September  19  saying  that  the  charter  air- 
craft was  going  to  pick  up  members  of  the 
bin  Laden  family,  Kinton  was  incredulous. 
"We  were  in  the  midst  of  the  worst  terrorist 
act  in  history,"  he  says,  "and  here  we  were 
seeing  an  evacuation  of  the  bin  Ladens!" 

Like  Kinton,  Virginia  Buckingham,  then 
the  head  of  the  Massachusetts  Port  Au- 
thority, which  oversees  Logan,  was  stunned. 
"My  staff  was  told  that  a  private  jet  was  ar- 
riving at  Logan  from  Saudi  Arabia  to  pick 
up  14  members  of  Osama  bin  Laden's 
family  living  in  the  Boston  area,"  she  later 
wrote  in  The  Boston  Globe.  '"Does  the 
F.B.I,  know?'  staffers  wondered.  'Does  the 
State  Department  know?  Why  are  they  let- 


As  the  bin  Ladens  began  to 
approach  Boston,  the  top  brass 
«*  at  Logan  airport  were  agog  at 
what  was  taking  place.  But  feder- 
al law  did  not  allow  them  much  leeway 
to  restrict  individual  flights.  "I  wanted  to 
go  to  the  highest  authorities  in  Washing- 
ton," says  Tom  Kinton.  "This  was  a  call  for 
them.  But  this  was  not  just  some  mystery 
flight  dropping  into  Logan.  It  had  been  to 
three  major  airports  already,  and  we  were 
the  last  stop.  It  was  known.  The  federal  au- 
thorities knew  what  it  was  doing.  And  we 
were  told  to  let  it  come." 

Kinton  and  his  co-workers  were  also 
told  to  let  the  other  bin  Ladens  board  and 
to  allow  the  plane  to  leave  and  return  to 
Saudi  Arabia.  As  Virginia  Buckingham  put 
it,  "Under  the  cover  of  darkness,  they  did." 

It  was  an  inauspicious  start  to  the  just- 
declared  war  on  terror.  "What  happened  on 
September  11  was  a  horrific  crime,"  says 
John  Martin,  the  former  Justice  Depart- 
ment official.  "It  was  an  act  of  war.  And 
the  answer  is  no,  this  is  not  any  way  to 
go  about  investigating  it."  □ 
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POISON  PEN 

A  technician  at  Fort  Detrick, 
in  Maryland,  displays  the 
anthrax  letter  sent  to  Senator 
Patrick  Leahy.  Inset,  the 
October  9,  2001,  New  York  P<f 
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THE  MESSAGE  IK  THE  ANTHRA) 

After  fingering  Joe  Klein  for  Primary  Colors  and 
helping  snare  the  alleged  Atlanta  Olympics  bomber,  the  | 
author,  a  professor  of  English  at  Vassar,  was  asked 
to  analyze  the  2001  anthrax  letters.  Frustrated  with  the 
i    F.B.I.'s  anthrax  task  force,  he  unseals  his  investigation 
I    of  a  most  intriguing-and  disturbing-suspect 

1  BY  DON  FOSTER 


n  the  spring  of  1998,  an  officer  at  the 
Dugway  Proving  Ground,  in  Utah, 
called  the  veteran  biowarrior  William 
C.  Patrick  III  to  ask  for  his  help.  The 
army  wanted  to  convert  some  of  its 
deadly  anthrax  into  a  dry  powder, 
but,  in  Patrick's  words,  "didn't  have  a 
freeze-dryer,  didn't  have  a  spray  dryer, 
no  drying  capability  at  all."  The  Soviets 
hadn't  let  the  1972  biological-and-toxin- 
weapons  convention  stop  them  from  pro- 
ducing 4.500  metric  tons  of  anthrax  per 
the  Americans  signed  it, 
ire  and  then 
iped  h.  Pat 


rick  in  1959,  of  weaponizing  Bacillus  an- 
thracis  without  milling.  Now  Patrick  had  to 
re-educate  the  army's  top  microbiologists, 
showing  them  how  to  freeze-dry  a  slurry  of 
anthrax  simulant;  how  to  purify  it  to  a  trillion 
spores  per  gram  in  a  centrifuge;  and  how  to 
remove  the  electrostatic  charge,  to  prevent 
clumping.  On  one  visit  to  Dugway,  Patrick 
said  he  had  employed  the  less  sophisticat- 
ed method  of  acetone  extraction  to  produce 
a  pound  of  dry  anthrax  in  a  single  day- 
enough  to  kill  thousands  of  people.  (Patrick 
now  says  that  he  misspoke  when  he  claimed 
to  have  produced  the  pound  of  anthrax.) 
For  nearly  two  decades— until  Richard 


Nixon  shut  down  America's  offensiv 
bioweapons  program  in  1969— Bill  Patrii 
worked  in  secret  government  laboratork 
designing  and  testing  germ  agents.  His  ski 
and-crossbones  calling  card  describes  hi 
as  a  "Biological  Warfare  Consultant."  / 
old-school  warrior,  Patrick,  77,  looks  li 
a  big  teddy  bear,  but  he  continually  sli 
into  talk  of  mass  destruction.  When  lecti 
ing  on  biodefense,  he  speaks  of  "beautil 
bomblets"  and  of  how  many  people  tl 
U.S.  could  kill  in  good  weather  with  a  d 
bioweapons  agent— "especially  in  the  Mi 
die  East." 

On  February  19,  1999,  Patrick  briefi 
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two  dozen  officers  at  Maxwell  Air  Force 
Base,  in  Montgomery,  Alabama,  on  his  re- 
cent visits  to  Dugway:  "The  principles  of 
biological  warfare  that  we  discovered  35  to 
40  years  ago  have  not  changed."  Patrick 
held  up  a  sealed  vial  containing  eight  grams 
of  highly  refined  powder.  "Now  you're  very 
fortunate  today,"  he  said,  "that  I've  carried 
in  my  suitcase  here  a  sample  of  anthrax.  The 
only  requirement  I  have  is  that  you  don't 
drop  it."  His  audience  tittered  nervously  as 
the  bottle  passed  from  hand  to  hand. 

"I  want  to  bring  several  things  to  your 
attention,"  said  Patrick.  "Look  how  easily 
that  powder  flows. ...  It  is  composed  of 
three  to  five  microns,  the  particle  size  that 
gets  down  into  your  lungs  and  causes  the 
infection."  Then  he  came  clean.  It  was  not 
really  anthrax  but  rather  Bacillus  globigii,  or 
B.g.,  the  army's  anthrax  simulant  of  choice. 
"Now  if  you  think  I'm  stupid  enough  to 
release  anthrax  in  that  powdered  form," 
Patrick  said  with  a  grin,  "you're  giving  me 
too  much  credit." 

Patrick's  B.g.  sample  was  purified  to  a 
trillion  spores  per  gram— near  the 
theoretical  limit,  and  better  than 
anything  ever  produced  by  Iraq, 
South  Africa,  or  the  Soviet  Union. 
An  untrained  eye  could  not  dif- 
ferentiate it  from  the  anthrax  pow- 
der that  Patrick  had  produced  in 
1959.  The  purpose  of  the  exercise 
at  Dugway,  however,  was  defen- 
sive: to  prepare  our  nation  for  a 
bioterror  attack. 

In  April  1999,  Patrick  told  Fox 
News  that  in  two  years  there  will  be  an 
attack  with  a  sophisticated  agent  manufac- 
tured overseas.  His  prediction  was  not  far 
off  the  mark. 

By  October  12,  2001,  the  press  was  re- 
porting that  Bob  Stevens,  the  63-year- 
old  tabloid  photo  editor  at  American 
Media  Inc.  in  Boca  Raton,  Florida,  who 
had  mysteriously  succumbed  to  inhala- 
tional  anthrax  on  October  5,  had  been  in- 
fected at  work.  (Inhalational  anthrax  comes 
from  breathing  in  spores,  and  is  far  dead- 
lier than  the  cutaneous  form  of  the  dis- 
ease, which  is  usually  contracted  through 
cuts  and  scratches  in  the  skin.)  Spores 
were  found  throughout  the  A.M.I,  build- 
ing, with  hot  spots  in  the  mailroom  and 
on  the  victim's  keyboard. 

That  day  I  got  a  call  from  supervisory 
special  agent  James  R.  Fitzgerald,  a  top 
F.B.I,  profiler  and  threat-assessment  ex- 
pert. He  said  that  anthrax  had  been  dis- 
covered at  NBC,  and  that  he  might  be 
sending  me  some  documents. 

my  first  10  years  as  a  professor  of 
terature  at  Vassal  ■ 'ollege,  I  got 
tl-life  tragedy  •'  ■     An- 

■    much  of  nrj  rime  o 


pus  is  taken  up  by  police  detectives,  F.B.I. 
agents,  and  district  attorneys.  My  home- 
phone  number  is  unlisted,  and  my  unex- 
pected mail  must  be  X-rayed  or  discarded. 
On  the  shelves  of  my  office,  the  Great 
Books  have  been  displaced  by  the  writings 
of  hoaxers,  terrorists,  kidnappers,  the  D.C. 
sniper,  the  anthrax  killer. 

It  all  began  in  January  1996,  when  Ran- 
dom House  published  Primary  Colors,  "by 
Anonymous."  The  editors  of  New  York  mag- 
azine asked  me  to  figure  out  who  had  writ- 
ten it  by  applying  the  same  methods  I  had 
always  used  for  assigning  authorship  to 
ancient  poems  and  anonymous  plays.  Re- 
lying mostly  on  old-fashioned  linguistic 
analysis,  I  concluded  that  "Anonymous" 
was  the  Newsweek  columnist  Joe  Klein— 
who  promptly  announced  on  national  TV 
that  I  was  wrong. 

Literary  scholars  look  at  punctuation, 
spelling,  word  usage,  regionalisms,  slang, 
grammar,  sentence  construction,  document 
formatting,  topical  allusions,  ideology,  bor- 
rowed source  material— but  most  of  our 


As  I  analyzed  the  letters,  I  did 
see  some  red  flags— or,  rather, 
red-white-and-blue  ones. 


ascribed  attributions  are  for  writers  like 
Shakespeare,  Pope,  or  Wordsworth.  A  dead 
poet  cannot  stand  up  and  say,  as  Joe  Klein 
did,  "It's  not  me.  I  didn't  do  it.  This  is  silly." 
Five  months  later,  when  Klein  finally 
admitted  that  he  had  written  Primary  Col- 
ors after  all,  lawyers  and  law-enforcement 
agencies  were  quick  to  see  a  real-world  ap- 
plication for  the  kind  of  work  that  I  and 
other  scholars  perform.  I  never  dreamed 
that  my  correct  answer  would  lead  me  from 
fiction  to  Quantico,  or  to  the  Montana  cab- 
in where  the  Unabomber  scrawled  his  man- 
ifesto, or  to  the  Boulder  Police  Depart- 
ment to  help  with  the  JonBenet  Ramsey 
homicide  investigation,  or  to  Boston's  Irish 
Mafia,  or  to  Centennial  Olympic  Park 
and  the  so-called  Army  of  God  bombings, 
much  less  to  deadly  anthrax  at  the  heart 
of  our  own  biodefense  establishment. 

Every  day,  crimes  are  committed  that 
involve  unsigned  or  forged  documents. 
When  confronted  with  a  "questioned 
document,"  most  police  detectives  seek  out 
experts  to  analyze  the  physical  evidence.  It 
took  Primary  Colors  for  law-enforcement 
agencies  to  realize  how  much  can  be  learned 
from  the  writing  itself.  A  first-rate  special 


agent  in  charge,  such  as  Woody  Endei 
son  of  the  Southeast  Bomb  Task  Force,  ca 
turn  an  investigation  around  by  getting  e? 
pert  help  with  the  linguistic  evidence.  Fo 
lowing  the  Centennial  Olympic  Park  bomt 
ing  at  the  1996  Summer  Games  in  Atlanta 
traditional  profiling  techniques  had  at  firs 
focused  investigative  attention  on  Richan 
Jewell,  who  was  innocent.  Enderson's  tas 
force  gathered  the  Army  of  God  letter 
from  other  bombings,  along  with  envelope! 
school  papers,  a  grocery  list,  even  margir 
al  annotations  in  a  Bible— linguistic  ev 
dence  that  helped  direct  attention  to  Eri 
Robert  Rudolph.  He  was  arrested  on  Ma 
31,  2003,  after  five  years  on  the  lam. 

The  main  obstacle  to  the  investigation  c 
anonymous  writing  is  simply  that  there  is  s 
much  of  it.  Take  the  epidemic  of  hoax  ar 
thrax  letters.  Since  April  1997  (the  first  n 
corded  incidence  of  a  major  mailed  anthra 
hoax),  law-enforcement  agencies  have  n 
sponded  to  countless  chemical  and  biolog 
cal  hoaxes— an  estimated  10,000  of  them  i 
October  2001  alone,  following  the  new 
of  Bob  Stevens's  infection.  Mos 
mailed  biothreats  contain  harmles 
household  powder  and  an  anony 
mous  message  from  the  offende:i 
Police  and  F.B.I,  officials  have  e:s 
tablished  a  routine  for  this  entin 
class  of  documents:  Confiscati 
both  the  letter  and  the  envelop; 
from  the  recipient  without  allov> 
ing  any  copies  to  be  retained.  Test 
the  powder  to  confirm  that  it  i 
nontoxic.  Announce  to  the  pres' 
that  "the  incident  will  be  investigated  as  j 
serious  crime."  Then  place  the  document' 
in  what's  known  as  a  zero  file  and  neve 
look  at  them  again. 

Unfortunately,  when  that  same  strategy 
applied  to  the  questioned  documents  in 
case  as  important  as  the  2001  anthrax  mm 
ders,  critical  evidence  may  be  overlookec 
Everyone  saw  reproductions  of  the  Nev 
Jersey  anthrax  letters  calling  for  "death  t 
America  death  TO  Israel."  More  inform? 
tion  has  been  gleaned  from  those  brief  le1 
ters  than  you  may  suppose.  But  many  ( 
the  questioned  documents  pertinent  to  tb 
anthrax  case  have  been  zero-filed.  That 
why  I  have  decided  finally  to  speak  out. 


On  the  phone  that  day,  S.S.A.  Fitzgei 
aid  told  me  that  Erin  O'Connor,  ai 
NBC  aide,  had  been  diagnosed  wit 
cutaneous  anthrax  17  days  after  openin 
a  powder-filled  letter  addressed  to  NB 
News  anchor  Tom  Brokaw.  The  letter,  pos 
marked  on  September  20  in  St.  Petersbur; 
Florida,  began: 

„THE  UHTHIWKABEL" 

SAMPLE  OF  HOW  IT  WILL  LOOK 

Brief  but  ominous,  the  handwritten  noi 
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9  mi 


apple  juke 


ifcUi 


ireatened  bioterror  attacks  on  New  York, 
'hicago,  Los  Angeles,  and  Washington,  D.C. 

I  found  the  text  curious  for  a  number 
f  reasons.  First,  the  quotation  marks 
/ere  done  Russian-style,  with  the  opening 
uotes  below  the  line,  and  the  document's 
ackward  jV's  resembled  the  letter  /  in 
Russia's  Cyrillic  alphabet.  But  a  bilingual 
.ussian  would  be  unlikely  to  confuse 
English  and  Cyrillic  characters.  This  ap- 
■eared  to  be  someone's  attempt  to  make 
is  writing  look  Russian,  or  at  least  for- 
ign.  The  same  went  for  the  block  letters, 
/hich  Russian  adults  don't  use. 

The  Brokaw  letter  matched  two  other 
■iothreat  letters,  also  from  St.  Petersburg, 
nailed  15  days  later— same  writing,  same 
iackward  N's  and  Russian  quotes,  same 
hreats  of  imminent  bioterror.  One  was 
ent  to  New  York  Times  reporter  Judith 
filler,  a  co-author  of  Germs:  Biological 
Veapons  and  America's  Secret  War,  and  the 


o°\-n-oi 


advertent,  I  wondered,  a  reflexive  mis- 
spelling by  someone  used  to  writing  such 
words  as  "toxic,"  "toxicity,"  "toxins,"  "tox- 
icology," "toxoid"? 

Linking  bioterror  to  9/11,  the  Florida 
letter  writer  warned  of  the  destruction  of 
Tampa  Bay's  Sunshine  Skyway  Bridge  and 
Chicago's  Sears  Tower.  Those  threats  were 
not  credible— terrorists  do  not  send  ad- 
vance notice  of  their  targets— but  the  pow- 
der seemed  to  be  "the  real  thing,"  as 


That  "PENACILIN"  was  the  offender's 
way  of  saying,  "Don't  start  thinking 
I'm  an  American  scientist." 


T H  IS      IS        HB.X.T 

Tak£     Pbnacilih    Id 

Death    To    Amsrka 
DtflH     To     ISF\<i£L 

AlLLAH      15     <ol\EA\  T 


GfiEcHtALS    SCHOOL 
PfltltlCLIII   >»nt     HJOISSZ 


5oc,  H*«r  ^HATe    0eeic. 


I?*  Bf\OHAW 

A/8C    TV 

3oROCKEFELLeHp 


Mher  to  Howard  Troxler,  a 
:olumnist  for  the  St.  Peters- 
burg Times.  Troxler  opened 
lis  powder-packed  letter  on 
Tuesday,  October  9.  Miller 
opened  hers  at  her  office  on 
Friday  the  12th— the  same 
day  the  NBC  infection  was 
diagnosed. 

"THE  uwthimkabel"  looked  like  a  de- 
iberate  misspelling,  but  why  had  it  been 
Dlaced  in  quotation  marks?  Turning  to 
:he  Internet,  I  found  announcements  for 

disaster-management  conference  to  be 
held  in  Orlando  called  "It  Could  Hap- 
pen to  You  . . .  Preparing  for  the  Un- 
thinkable" and  featuring  talks  on  bioter- 
ror readiness.  The  St.  Petersburg  letters, 
with  their  arrows  and  lists  and  dashes, 
vaguely  resembled  a  slide  from  a  Power- 
Point presentation,  a  common  feature  at 
scientific  conferences.  Then,  too,  Howard 
Troxler's  surname— in  the  letter  proper, 
though  not  on  the  envelope— was  spelled 
T'toxler."  Could  the  error  have  been  in- 
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the  sender  phrased  it. 
One  NBC  aide  was  in- 
fected, and  a  man  in  Flor- 
ida was  dead. 

On  balance,  the  St. 
Petersburg  letters  looked 
to  me  to  be  the  work  of 
a  scientist.  The  linguistic 
evidence  and  choice  of  targets  pointed  to 
an  offender  interested  in  biodefense:  9/11, 
he  seemed  to  be  saying,  could  be  the  pro- 
logue to  something  worse-a  sweeping  epi- 
demic of  biological  terrorism,  for  which 
our  nation  stood  unprepared. 


THE  KILLER'S  HAND 

The  letter  sent  to 

Tom  Brokaw  from  Trenton 

above,  left.  Right, 

two  anthrax-carrying 

envelopes. 


It  soon  came  out.  however,  that  the 
F.B.I,  had  recovered  the  wrong  threat- 
ening letter.  Laboratory  analysis  indi- 
cated that  the  white  substance  enclosed 
in  the  three  St.  Petersburg  biothreats  was 
nontoxic.  Erin  O'Connor  must  have  been 
infected  from  another  source.  A  fresh 
search  of  segregated  NBC  mail  turned  up 
a  second  letter,  one  with  anthrax  traces,  like- 
wise addressed  to  Ton1  Brokaw  but  written 


by  someone  else  and  postmarked  on  Sep- 
tember 18  in  Trenton.  The  letter  read: 

09-11-01 
THIS  IS  NEXT 
TAKE  PENACILIN  NOW 
DEATH  TO  AMERICA 
DEATH  TO  ISRAEL 
ALLAH  IS  GREAT 

Here,  then,  were  two  powder-filled  bio- 
threats addressed  to  the  same  news  anchor, 
two  days  and  1,000  miles  apart.  Neither 
writer  could  have 
known  of  the  other 
unless  they  were  in 
cahoots.   But  the 
powder  in  the  New 
Jersey  Brokaw  let- 
ter was  indeed  the 
real  thing.  America, 
still  reeling  from 
September  11,  was 
under  attack  by  bi- 
ological terrorists. 
On  Monday,  October  15,  a  taped-up  en- 
velope ostensibly  sent  by  schoolchildren 
was  delivered  to  the  office  of  then  Senate 
majority  leader  Tom  Daschle  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  When  it  was  opened,  a  cloud  of 
powder  burst  into  the  air.  This  letter  read: 

09-11-01 
YOU  CAN  NOT  STOP  US. 
WE  HAVE  THIS  ANTHRAX. 
YOU  DIE  NOW. 
ARE  YOU  AFRAID? 
DEATH  TO  AMERICA. 
DEATH  TO  ISRAEL. 
ALLAH  IS  GREAT. 

Powder  samples  from  both  the  Brokaw 
and  Daschle  letters  were  couriered  to 
Fort  Detrick,  headquarters  of  the  U.S. 
Army  Medical  Research  Institute  of  In- 
fectious Diseases  (usamriid),  in  Freder- 
ick, Maryland.  The  usamriid  scientists 
were  alarmed  by  what  they  discovered.  It 
was  the  same  stuff  that  had  killed  Bob 
Stevens,  the  tabloid  photo  editor,  in  Flori- 
da: the  Ames  strain,  used  in  the  U.S.  bio- 
defense program.  The  distribution  of  Ames, 
regulated  by  usamriid,  was  limited  to 
about  a  dozen  labs  under  tight  security  con- 
trols. Moreover,  the  anthrax  had  been  weap- 
onized,  refined  to  its  most  lethal  particle 
size  of  one  to  three  microns.  Most  aston- 
ishing was  its  purity:  the  powder  had  been 
concentrated  to  a  trillion  spores  per  gram 

Speaking  to  the  press  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon, October  16,  Senator  Daschle 
described  the  dry  anthrax  sent  to 
his  office  as  "very  potent."  Dr.  Richard 
Spertzel,  the  former  chief  bio-inspector  for 
the  United  Nations  Special  Commission 
(unscom)  search  for  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction in  Iraq,  went  a  step  further.  De- 
scribing the  powder  as  "weapons  grade," 
Spertzel  told  ABC  that  he  knew  of  fewer 
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the  United  States  with 
the  capability  to  produce  such  material. 

While  East  Coast  postal  workers  ex- 
pressed alarm,  commanders  at  Fort  De- 
trick  objected  to  the  term  "weaponized." 
The  F.B.I,  and  usamriid  convened  for  an 
emergency  interagency  conference  call. 
They  agreed  upon  the  terms  "professional- 
ly done"  and  "energetic."  Government 
spokespersons  were  instructed  to  use  these 
words,  not  "weaponized,"  to  describe  the 
anthrax  contained  in  the  New  Jersey  let- 
ters. On  Wednesday,  a  somber  Senator 
Daschle  sponsored  a  news  conference.  At 
his  side  stood  Fort  Detrick's  commander, 
Major  General  John  Parker,  who  called 
the  Daschle  powder  "a  garden  variety" 
anthrax  "sensitive  to  all  antibiotics." 

Two  weeks  later,  ap- 
pearing before  the  Sen- 
ate's Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee,  Parker 
testified  that  the  terms 
"professionally  done" 
and  "energetic"  were 
chosen  "as  more  appro- 
priate descriptions  in  lieu  of  any  real  fa- 
miliarity with  weaponized  materials."  Par- 
ker seemed  unaware  that  the  army  for  the 
past  decade  has  conducted  extensive  bio- 
defense  research  on  weaponized  materials, 
both  at  usamriid  and  at  the  Dugway  Prov- 
ing Ground,  and  has  even  pushed  to  du- 
plicate a  hybrid  anthrax  produced  by  the 
old  Soviet  program.  But  by  the  time  Park- 
er explained  his  choice  of  words  to  the 
Senate  committee,  two  Washington  postal 
workers,  Joseph  Curseen  Jr.  and  Thomas 
Morris  Jr.,  who  had  credited  reports  that 
mail  handlers  were  not  at  risk,  had  died, 
and  several  others  were  critically  ill. 

When  the  F.B.I,  first  approached  me 
about  this  case,  I  was  perfectly 
willing  to  believe  that  the  anthrax 
was  "garden  variety"  and  that  it.  had  been 
sent  by  Muslim  extremists.  In  fact,  I  was 
puzzled  at  first  that  the  government  was 
so  quick  to  announce  that  this  was  proba- 
bly a  case  of  domestic,  not  foreign,  terror- 
ism. But  as  I  analyzed  the  letters  from  New 
Jersey,  I  did  see  some  red  flags— or,  rather, 
red-white-and-blue  ones. 

The  Brokaw  and  Daschle  letters  were 
dated  "09-11-01."  Most  Americans  write 
their  dates  in  that  order— month,  day, 
year— while  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
writes  the  date  in  day-month-year  se- 
quence. Might  the  offender  be  American? 
Maybe,  maybe  not.  All  who  come  to  this 
country,  including  terrorists,  learn  from 
the  mom  n  their  I.N.S.  port- 

atry  'lean  practice 

II    for  the  ton       :      :  >D-    \.  But  why 
le  date  at  all'   \nd  why  that  date? 
v  Jersey  Brokaw  letter  was  post- 


marked September  18  and  the  Daschle  let- 
ter October  9.  Neither  letter  was  stamped 
on  September  11.  This  offender  wanted 
the  authorities  to  explore  a  connection  be- 
tween the  anthrax  attacks  and  9/11.  But 
when  an  offender  gives  you  unnecessary 
information  that  tells  you  what  to  think, 
you  probably  want  to  think  twice. 

The  return  address  on  the  Daschle  let- 
ter supplied  more  extraneous  information: 
"franklin  park,  nj  08852."  From  an 
online  search  I  learned  that  there  is  a 
Franklin  Park  in  New  Jersey,  22  miles 
north  of  Trenton,  where  the  letters  were 
postmarked.  But  the  Zip  Code,  08852,  cor- 
responds to  another  New  Jersey  town, 
Monmouth  Junction.  The  three  communi- 
ties run  parallel  to  1-95.  Clearly,  the  offend- 
er knew  something  about  New 
Jersey,  and  with  all  of  those 
dropped  geographic  clues,  he 
surely  knew  that  the  authorities 
would  look  for  him  there.  I  had 


a  hunch  he'd  turn  up  somewhere  else— 
though  probably  within  driving  distance. 

The  Daschle  letter— which  was  identical 
to  a  letter  sent  to  Senator  Patrick  Leahy 
that  remained  undiscovered  until  Novem- 
ber 16,  2001— had  this  return  address:  "4th 
grade,  greendale  school."  The  fiction- 
al school  address  was  designed  to  make 
the  envelope  look  harmless,  and  fourth- 
graders  in  this  country  do  indeed  write  let- 
ters to  their  elected  representatives,  often 
as  a  class  project.  Is  that  a  piece  of  cul- 
tural information  that  would  be  known 
and  referenced  by  an  al-Qaeda  cell? 

Since  there  is  no  such  school  in  New 
Jersey,  I  searched  for  Greendale  schools 
elsewhere  and  found  several,  two  of  which, 
in  Canada,  had  made  headlines  the  year 
before,  one  for  an  arson  fire  and  the  oth- 
er for  a  case  of  child  molestation.  A  third 
Greendale  School,  in  Maryland,  had 
made  news  in  1973  in  connection  with 
forced  desegregation.  I  made  a  note  of 
it.  It's  not  uncommon  for  the  writers  of 
criminal  threats  to  draw  on  their  own  ex- 
perience and  reading. 

On  Tuesday,  October  23,  I  appeared  on 


ABC's  Good  Morning  America  to  offer  i 
few  observations.  Were  we  supposed  tc 
believe  that  this  "professionally  made"  an 
thrax  powder  was  packaged  and  mailec ' 
by  someone  who  thought  penicillin  wouk 
be  the  antibiotic  of  choice,  and  who  didn' 
even  know  how  to  spell  it?  That  "penacilin' 
was  the  offender's  way  of  saying,  "Look,  j 
don't  know  much  about  antibiotics.  I  don' 
even  know  how  to  spell  'penicillin.'  S( 
don't  start  thinking  that  I'm  an  Americar 
scientist.  I'm  just  a  semi-literate  foreigi 
fanatic." 

Five  days  earlier,  Johanna  Huden,  an  as 
sistant  for  the  New  York  Post  editorial  page 
was  diagnosed  with  cutaneous  anthrax 
Searching  a  bag  of  segregated  mail  at  th< 
Post's  editorial  office  in  Manhattan,  F.B.I 
agents  discovered  a  letter  identical  to  thi 
New  Jersey  Brokaw  letter.  The  powde 
tested  positive.  That  same  week  in  Nev 
York,  a  staffer  at  CBS  and  the  infant  son  o  i 
an  ABC  News  producer  were  diagnosec 
with  cutaneous  infections 
but  no  contaminated  let 
ters  were  recovered. 

A  Florida  tabloid,  ABC 

CBS,  NBC,  the  Post,  th 

U.S.  Senate.  Well-taped  en 

velopes  with  a  note  insid  i 

warning  the  recipient  tit 

seek  medical  treatment  be 

cause  Muslim  bioterrorists 

were  on  the  loose.  Non 

of  this  added  up  to  an  ai; 

Qaeda  operation,  but  ne 

ther  did  it  look  like  th r» 

work  of  a  random  seria 

killer.  Somebody  was  try 

ing  to  deliver  a  message— a  message  thai 

kept  getting  lost  in  the  shuffle. 


I  tried  to  imagine  the  culprit's  point  c 
view,  based  on  my  hypothesis  that  aj 
American  scientist  might  be  responsible! 

September  11:  America  is  under  attack 
John  Doe,  American  biowarrior,  know* 
that  if  the  enemy  escalates  from  airplanei 
to  anthrax  we're  in  trouble.  There  is  to< 
little  spent  on  biodefense,  and  the  F.DJ 
has  halted  production  of  the  BioPort  an 
thrax  vaccine.  It  might  take  a  dose  of  th: 
real  thing  to  put  the  nation  on  high  alet 
and  straighten  out  our  government's  prior 
ties.  Taped  envelope  seals  will  prevent  th 
powder  from  escaping  before  the  lettei 
reach  their  destination.  And  the  enclose 
message  will  ensure  that  all  recipients  ar 
given  the  antibiotic  Cipro  in  time  to  prever 
fatalities.  America's  leading  biowarriors- 
including,  perhaps,  John  Doe  himself— wi 
receive  the  kind  of  recognition  and  respec 
they  have  long  deserved. 

Within  days  of  the  9/11  attack,  the  FB.  jg 
announces  that  several  of  the  hijackers  ha  I 
been  based  in  Delray  Beach,  Florida.  W< 
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ng  no  time,  John  Doe  takes  his  cue:  the 
ration's  first  anthrax  attack  will  take  place 
a  Palm  Beach  County.  The  authorities  will 
issociate  the  anthrax  attack  with  that  Del- 
ay terror  cell.  An  Internet  search  supplies 
ohn  Doe  with  an  apt  target:  American 
vledia  Inc.,  a  publisher  of  supermarket 
abloids.  When  the  letter  arrives,  the  police 
vill  be  called,  and  the  powder  tested.  When 
hey  discover  it  is  the  real  thing,  biodefense 
vill  become  the  nation's  top  concern. 

Out  goes  the  first  Florida  letter,  to  A.M.I. 
3ddly,  nothing  happens.  To  John  Doe,  it 
;eems  as  if  his  anthrax  letter  has  been  dis- 
;arded  without  being  opened.  Meanwhile, 
he  F.B.I,  has  learned  that  some  of  the  re- 
naming hijackers  were  based  in  New  Jersey, 
(ohn  Doe  prepares  a  fresh  salvo.  His  targets 
his  time  will  include  NBC  and  the  New 
York  Post,  possibly  ABC  and  CBS.  On  Sept- 
ember 18,  from  New  Jersey,  John  Doe  mails 
i  new  batch  of  anthrax  letters,  this  time  with 
i  more  explicit  message:  "death  to  Amer- 
ica. DEATH  TO  ISRAEL.  ALLAH  IS  GREAT." 
Surely,  one  of  those  letters  will  be  opened. 

John  Doe  watches  the  news  from  Sep- 
tember 18  through  October  1.  Still  noth- 
ing. Then,  on  October  4,  comes  the  grim 
news  that  a  photo  editor  at  American  Me- 
dia Inc.  in  Boca  Raton  has  been  diag- 
nosed with  inhalational  anthrax.  So  the 
letter  was  opened  after  all,  and  not  credit- 
id.  It's  too  late  now  to  save  the  victim. 

On  October  5,  Bob  Stevens  dies.  John 
Doe  has  now  killed  a  man,  and  the  nation 
has  not  heard  the  wake-up  call  because 
the  authorities  think  Stevens,  an  outdoors- 
man,  may  have  gotten  the  disease  "natu- 
rally." John  Doe  waits  a  few  more  days, 
hoping  that  one  of  his  September  18  let- 
ters will  be  opened.  Not  one  scores  a  hit. 

The  offender  is  now  in  the  uncomfort- 
able position  of  having  to  warn  the  nation 
not  only  about  the  al-Qaeda  threat  but  also 
about  his  own  unnoticed  handiwork.  On 
October  9,  he  mails  letters  to  two  liberal 
U.S.  senators,  adding  about  a  gram  of  his 
best  material  to  each  envelope,  his  deadliest 
payload  yet.  This  time,  the  whole  nation 
will  sit  up  straight.  The  two  senators  will  be 
put  on  Cipro,  and  no  one  else  will  get  hurt. 

On  October  12,  John  Doe's  NBC  letter 
of  September  18  is  discovered.  Finally,  all 
Americans  will  understand  our  vulnerabil- 
ity to  biological  terrorism.  Unfortunately, 
the  post-office  sorting  machines  were  a  lit- 
tle too  rough  on  the  envelopes.  A  lot  more 
people  than  John  Doe  ever  intended  are 
about  to  get  sick. 

On  October  31,  2001,  Fort  Detrick's 
commander  was,  on  Capitol  Hill 
speaking  to  a  congressional  com- 
mittee about  "energetic"  anthrax  hours 
after  Kathy  Nguyen,  61,  a  South  Bronx 
hospital  worker,  died  from  inhalational 
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anthrax.  Swabs  were  taken  from  her  home, 
her  workplace,  and  her  mailbox,  but  not  a 
single  spore  was  discovered. 

I  sent  an  e-mail  to  a  friend  in  the  FB.I.'s 
New  York  field  office.  Forensics  are  not  my 
department,  I  wrote,  but  has  the  Ameri- 
thrax  Task  Force  assigned  to  the  investi- 
gation taken  swabs  from  garbage  Dump- 
sters?  If  Nguyen  dropped  her  trash  into 
a  Dumpster  that  already  contained  an- 
thrax discarded  by  the  offender,  or,  possi- 
bly, an  anthrax-laced  letter  discarded  by 
ABC,  CBS,  NBC,  or  the  Post,  then  might 
those  spores  have  spread  into  the  air  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  be  inhaled? 

My  source  wrote  back  to  say  that 
"they  think  Nguyen  got  a  real  snout  full 
of  anthrax."  The  task  force  hoped  that 
this  latest  fatality  would  lead  them  straight 
to  the  killer.  Perhaps  there  was  a  person 
or  location  that  could  account  for  her 
exposure  to  airborne  anthrax.  "They  are 
still  looking  for  that  secret  place,"  my 
source  wrote.  In  the  end,  though,  Kathy 
Nguyen's  death  was  written  off  as  an  in- 
soluble mystery. 

In  November,  some  of  the  West's  top 
biowarriors  converged  on  Swindon,  En- 
gland, for  an  advanced  training  course  for 
the  United  Nations  Monitoring,  Verifica- 
tion, and  Inspection  Commission.  One  of 
the  big  names  on  hand  for  the  conference 
was  Steven  J.  Hatfill,  a  former  usamriid 
virologist  and  a  protege  of  Bill  Patrick's. 
Those  who  completed  the  course  and 
were  certified  would  have  a  chance  to  join 
the  search  for  Saddam's  bioweapons  in 
Iraq.  While  the  12-day  course  was  under 
way,  someone  sent  another  biothreat  let- 
ter, postmarked  in  November  in  London, 
to  Senator  Daschle.  When  the  powder 
proved  nontoxic,  the  letter  was  filed  away 
and  escaped  further  scrutiny. 

Ninety-four-year-old  Ottilie  Lundgren  of 
Oxford,  Connecticut,  succumbed  to 
anthrax  on  November  21,  making  her 
the  fifth  fatality.  The  infection  was  believed 
to  have  come  from  a  cross-contaminated 
letter.  If  you  have  a  compromised  im- 
mune system,  it  takes  only  a  few  spores 
for  B.  anthracis  to  begin  its  silent  work  in- 
side your  body.  Lundgren  had  simply 
been  unlucky.  An  estimated  85  million 
pieces  of  mail  were  processed  by  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  and  New  Jersey  postal  facili- 
ties while  the  Daschle  and  Leahy  letters 
were  in  the  system;  it's  surprising  how  few 
of  us  got  sick. 

By  the  time  the  FB.I.  showed  up  in  Con- 
necticut to  investigate  the  Lundgren  case, 
the  press  was  hungry  for  news,  but  the 
Amerithrax  Task  Force  was  saying  little 
about  its  search  for  the  killer.  After  an  F.B.I. 
agent  mentioned  something  about  "the 
Camel  Club,"  Dave  Altimari  and  Jack 
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Dolan  of  the  Hartford  Courant  searched 
online  legal  archives  for  the  phrase.  They 
found  a  lawsuit,  not  yet  resolved,  involv- 
ing Dr.  Ayaad  Assaad,  an  Arab-American 
scientist  who  worked  at  usamriid  until 
he  was  laid  off  in  1997.  Dolan  and  Alti- 
mari  gave  Assaad's  attorney  a  call  and 
got  an  earful. 

An  American  citizen  since  1981,  the 
Egyptian-born  Assaad,  54,  is  grate- 
ful to  his  adopted  country  and  proud 
of  the  ricin  vaccine  that  he  developed  dur- 
ing his  eight  years  as  a  civilian  research 
scientist  for  the  U.S.  Army.  But  after 
Assaad  transferred  to  usamriid,  in  1989, 
he  claimed  in  his  lawsuit,  several  white, 
American-born  pathologists  founded  "the 
Camel  Club,"  whose  purpose  was  to  ha- 
rass and  humiliate  him. 

Assaad  says  he  experienced  continued 
harassment  until  his  unexpected  layoff  in 
March  1997.  Given  60  days  to  vacate,  As- 
saad packed  up  on  May  9,  1997,  said  good- 
bye to  his  colleagues,  and  headed  for  the 


Assaad  and  his  attorney,  Rosemary 
McDermott,  arrived  at  the  Washington. 
D.C.,  field  office  at  10  A.M.  They  were 
met  by  Agents  Leylegian  and  Mark  Buie, 
who  explained  that  an  anonymous  letter 
had  been  mailed  to  the  "Town  of  Quanti- 
co  Police,"  identifying  Assaad  as  a  fa- 
natic with  the  will  and  means  to  launch 
a  bioterror  attack  on  the  United  States. 
Buie  read  the  one-page,  single-spaced, 
computer-generated  212-word  letter  aloud. 
Assaad,  who  holds  a  Ph.D.  in  physiology 
from  Iowa  State  University  in  Ames  and 
is  married  to  a  Nebraskan,  was  shocked 
by  the  letter's  depiction  of  him  as  a  po- 
tential terrorist. 

Agent  Buie  asked  what  the  letter  writer 
might  have  meant  by  "further  terrorist 
activity."  "Put  it  this  way,"  McDermott 
said,  "Dr.  Assaad  is  suing  the  army  for 
discrimination  and 
wrongful  dismissal. 
Some  people  are  pret- 
ty upset  with  him 
about   that."    Buie 
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For  a  1998  article  in 
Insight  magazine,  Steven 
J.  Hatfill  shows  how 
a  terrorist  could  concoct 
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door.  He  says  he  was  stopped  by  usamriid 
guards  who,  with  a  superior's  help,  rum- 
maged through  his  belongings  in  a  vain 
search  for  stolen  army  property.  (The  U.S. 
Army  denies  that  Assaad  was  discrimi- 
nated against  or  wrongfully  dismissed. 
The  case  is  currently  in  appeals  court.) 

New  usamriid  hires  that  year,  follow- 
ing Assaad's  departure,  included  Steven  J. 
Hatfill.  a  recruit  from  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health.  Hatfill  was  a  concept  man 
with  a  detailed  vision  for  building  mobile 
germ  labs.  Assaad,  meanwhile,  took  a  job 
with  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
where  he  now  works  as  a  toxicologist  test- 
ing pesticides. 

Assaad  told  Dolan  and  Altimari  that 
he  was  at  home  in  Frederick,  Maryland, 
on  October  2,  2001,  when  he  received  a 
call  from  Agent  Gregory  Leylegian  of  the 
F.B.I.,  summoning  him  to  a  meeting  the 
next  morning.  It  was  the  same  u,  i  i- 

m  Media's  Bob  Stevens  entered  J.. 
Center  in  Atlantis,  Florida. 


Searching  Hatfill's  refrigerator, 
agents  found  a  canister  of  B.t, 
Iraq's  favored  anthrax  simulant. 


and  Leylegian  had  no  reason  to  think 
that  a  bioterror  attack  was  imminent. 
The  Quantico  letter  was  postmarked  Sep- 
tember 21,  a  day  after  the  Florida  Bro- 
kaw  letter  and  three  days  after  the  New 
Jersey  Brokaw  letter  that  contained  the 
real  thing,  but  those  documents  had  not 
yet  come  to  light. 

Dr.  Assaad  wondered  what  he  would 
do  if  the  government  revoked  his  citi- 
zenship or  if  he  could  no  longer  work 
■  i7?  Fnvironmental  Protection  Agency. 
v.      .'    -ssaad  left  usamriid  in  1997,  he 


thought  his  ordeal  was  over.  Now,  fou 
years  later,  he  stood  accused  as  a  traitc 
to  his  country,  a  corrupter  of  his  sons, 
dangerous  psychopath,  a  bioterrorist. 

It  was  now  December  2001,  yet  Dola 
and  Altimari's  Hartford  Courant  story  wa  ' 
the  first  I  had  heard  of  the  Quantico  le 
ter.  S.S.A.  Fitzgerald  had  not  heard  of  i 
either.  In  fact,  there  were  quite  a  few  crit 
cal  documents  that  Fitzgerald  had  not  yt 
seen.  What,  I  wondered,  has  the  anthra 
task  force  been  doing? 

Hoping  that  the  Quantico  letter  migr 
lead,  if  not  to  the  killer,  at  least  to  a  sus 
pect,  I  offered  to  examine  the  documeni 
My  photocopy  arrived  by  FedEx  not  fror 
the  task  force  but  from  F.B.I,  headquai 
ters  in  Washington.  Searching  throug 
documents  by  some  40  usamriid  emploj 
ees,  I  found  writings  by  a  female  office 
that  looked  like  a  perfect  mater 
I  wrote  a  detailed  report  on  the  e\ 
idence,  but  the  anthrax  task  fore 
declined  to  follow  through:  th 
Quantico  letter  had  already  bee' 
declared  a  hoax  and  zero-filed  a 
part  of  the  9/11  investigation. 
When  Assaad's  attorney  sought 
under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  t| 
obtain  a  copy,  the  Justice  Department  dt 
nied  her  request:  releasing  the  documer- 
"could  reasonably  be  expected  to  constituti 
an  unwarranted  invasion  of  the  persona; 
privacy  of  third  parties"  and  "disclose  th 
identities  of  confidential  sources." 

Six  months  after  the  first  deadl! 
powder-bearing  letter  was  mailed, 
five  months  after  my  initial  call  frou 
the  F.B.I.,  I  still  had  only  the  four  anthra. 
letters  and  envelopes,  the  three  biothreat' 
mailed  nearly  simufta 
neously  from  St.  Peters 
burg,  and  the  Quantic'. 
letter.  The  F.B.I,  hadn'i 
identified  a  suspect  ann 
had  only  the  anthrax  ill 
self  by  which  to  searc 
for  the  offender.  Barring 
further  incidents,  w* 
would  have  to  look  fi> 
other  extant  writings  b 
the  anthrax  killer.  Bu  ! 
where  does  one  even  begin  looking? 

Because  the  New  Jersey  and  Florid,  i 
letters  seemed  related  and  possibly  coP 
laborative,  I  searched  for  stories  of  pas 
so-called  hoaxes— and  uncovered  a  tra; 
of  seemingly  related  biothreat  incidents 
several  of  which  exhibited  language  am 
writing  strategies  similar  to  those  of  th 
New  Jersey  and  Florida  documents.  Th 
earliest  incident  occurred  in  April  199' 
Signing  himself  "The  Counter  Holocaus 
Lobbyists  of  Hillel"— phraseology  boi 
rowed  from  the  Holocaust  denier  Erns 
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Zundel  someone  sent  a  petri  dish  to  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  headquarters  of  the 
Jewish  organization  B'nai  B'rith.  The  dish, 
broken  in  the  mail,  contained  Bacillus 
cereus,  or  B.C.,  an  anthrax  simulant  used 
for  biodefense  research.  A  hazardous- 
materials  team  was  called  in.  Whole  city 
blocks  were  evacuated.  But  the  writing 
was  not  examined,  the  document  was  zero- 
filed,  and  no  arrest  was  made.  Net  cost 
to  taxpayers:  $2  million. 

It  was  while  looking  for  information 
on  the  B'nai  B'rith  incident  that  I  found 
a  Washington  Times  interview  with  Steven 
Hatfill.  then  a  virologist  with  the  N.I.H., 
who  was  said  to  have  "thought  carefully 
about  bioterrorism."  The  Times  para- 
phrased Dr.  Hatfill's  explanation  of  the 
"four  levels"  of  possible  biological  attack: 

The  first  is  the  B'nai  B'rith  variety,  in  which 
no  real  organisms  are  used.  ("Hello.  This 
is  Abdul.  We  have  put  anthrax  in  the  food 
at  Throckmorton  Middle  School."  In  fact, 
Abdul  hasn't.)  We  empty  public  buildings 
for  bomb  threats,  how  about  for  anthrax 
threats?  After  all,  sooner  or  later,  one  might 
be  real. 

The  second  level  consists  in  the  release  of 
real  bacteria  . . .  but  without  the  intention 
of  infecting  many  people. . . .  Probably  only 
a  few  people  would 
get  it,  and  perhaps 
none  would  die. . . . 

The  third  level  con- 
sists in  trying  to  get 
a  lot  of  people  sick, 
and  maybe  dead. . . . 
Anthrax  spores  put 
into  the  ventilation 
system  of  a  movie  theater  would  do  the 
trick.  The  result  would  be  horrendous 
panic  even  if  only  100  people  got  sick  or 
died 

The  fourth  level  consists  of  a  self- 
sustaining,  unstoppable  epidemic 

How  hard,  really,  would  it  be  to  carry 
out  a  bio-attack?  Not  very,  Hatfill  said. 
Culturing  bacteria  is  easy  and  almost  uni- 
versally understood. 

I  searched  the  Internet  for  a  Throckmorton 
school  and  found  nothing  of  interest  out- 
side Throckmorton,  Texas,  except  for  the 
Throckmorton  Plant  Sciences  Center  at 
Kansas  State  University,  where  courses  are 
taught  on  agricultural  pathogens.  Could 
there  be  a  connection,  I  wondered,  between 
the  "Throckmorton  Middle  School"  sce- 
nario and  the  anthrax  killer's  "Greendale 
School"? 

Searching  further,  I  learned  that  the 
B'nai  B'rith  episode  occurred  a  few- 
months  after  mysterious  gas  inci- 
dents at  Washington  National  Airport 
(now  Reagan  National)  and  Baltimore- 
Washington  International  Airport.  On 
both  occasions,  passengers  were  overcome 
"us  fumes  not  publicly  identi- 
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Below,  the  main 
entrance  to  Fort  Detrick  in 
the  1950s.  Far  right,  an 
abandoned  bioweapons 
lab  inside  the  fort. 


fied  by  investigators.  Ten  months  later, 
people  again  fell  ill  at  Washington  Na- 
tional and  had  to  be  hospitalized  after 
reporting  fumes.  In  January  1998,  after 
the  third  airport  incident  in  a  year,  The 
Washington  Times's  magazine,  Insight, 
published  a  second  interview  with  Hat- 
fill, who  said,  "These  types  of  incidents 
could  be  a  form  of  testing  for  a  possible 
future  terrorist  attack— perhaps  next  time 
using  anthrax." 

This  ominous  commentary  was  ac- 
companied by  a  photograph  of  Hatfill  at 
home,  in  his  kitchen,  wearing  garbage 
bags,  gloves,  and  an  army-supply  gas  mask, 
illustrating  how  a  bioterrorist  might  cook 
up  bubonic  plague  in  a  private  laboratory 
and  cause  havoc  using  a  homemade  spray 
disseminator  such  as  the  one  Hatfill  had 
designed  himself.  All  of  which  seemed,  to 
me,  an  unusual  hobby  for  a  virologist 
then  employed  by  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health. 

Then  I  found  another  interesting  news 
item.  Shortly  after  Insight  published  its 
ghoulish  photograph  of  Hatfill  in  his 
home  laboratory,  a  white  male,  wearing 
a  gas  mask,  deposited  a  bottle  outside 
the  U.S.  Treasury  Building.  An  anony- 
mous call  was  then  placed  alert- 
ing the  U.S.  Secret  Service  that 
it  contained  "liquid  chemical- 
warfare  agent."  The  bottle,  though 


That  the  outbreak  was  "natural" 
debatable.  In  1992,  Dr.  Meryl  Nas 
an  American  physician,  and  Jeren 
Brickhill,  a  Zimbabwean  journalist,  pu 
lished  separate  reports  supporting  wh, 
was  already  suspected:  that  the  Rhod 
sian  anthrax  epidemic  was  deliberate, 
biowarfare  attack  on  the  black  township 
probably  carried  out  by  Rhodesia's  not 
rious  government-backed  Selous  Scou 
militia. 

In  January  2002,  while  compiling  do  I 
uments  by  and  about  Hatfill,  includir 
his  unclassified  scientific  publications, 
found  a  brief  autobiography.  In  it,  Ha 
fill,  though  American,  boasted  of  havir 
served  in  the  late  1970s  with  the  Seloi 
Scouts  in  Rhodesia.  In  that  same  bri> 
bio,  Dr.  Hatfill  indicated  that  he  had  ta, 
en  his  medical  degree  from  the  Godfn 
Huggins  School  of  Medicine  in  Harar 
Rhodesia,  which  he  attended  from  197 
to  '84.  Next  I  searched  the  Internet  ft 
a  Greendale  School  somewhere  in  A* 
rica  and  discovered  the  Courteney  Seloi 
School,  situated  in  the  wealthy,  whin 
Harare  suburb  of  Greendale,  a  mile  froi 
the  medical  school  where  Hatfill  speij 
six  years  obtaining  his  M.D.  while  ser< 
ing,  by  his  own  unconfirmed  account,  win 
the  Selous  Scouts. 

Steven  Hatfill  was  now  looking  to  rrn 
like  a  suspect,  or  at  least— as  the  FB.i 


found,  was  not  preserved -it  was,  after  all, 
just  a  "hoax." 

In  its  interview  with  Hatfill,  Insight 
reported  that  he  had  worked  in  Zimba- 
bwe in  the  late  1970s  when  "an  epidemic 
of  anthrax  from  natural  causes  affected 
10,000  people."  In  fact,  Hatfill  had  been 
in  apartheid  Rhodesia  from  1978  to  1980 
(the  year  it  was  renamed  Zimbabwe), 
and  witnessed  the  worst  outbreak  of  an- 
thrax ever  recorded— in  a  part  of  Africa 
where  anthrax  was  rarely  encountered. 
During  the  civil  war  to  topple  the  apart- 
heid government,  the  southern  Tribal 
Trust  Lands  were  ravaged  by  an  epidem- 
ic that  caused  10,738  recorded  human  in- 
fections in  about  two  years.  Today,  black 
Zimbabweans  and  their  livestock  are  still 
oming  ill  and  dying  from  the  biolog- 
ic     '  'lout. 


would  denote  him  eight  months  later- 
person  of  interest."  When  I  lined  up  Hai 
fill's  known  movements  with  the  postmai 
locations  of  reported  biothreats,  those  ho; 
anthrax  attacks  appeared  to  trail  hi) 
like  a  vapor  cloud.  But  in  February  200 
shortly  after  I  advanced  his  candidacy 
my  contact  at  F.B.I,  headquarters,  I  w; 
told  that  Mr.  Hatfill  had  a  good  alibi, 
month  later,  when  I  pressed  the  issue,  I  w. 
told,  "Look,  Don,  maybe  you're  spendir 
too  much  time  on  this."  Good  people  i 
the  Department  of  Defense,  C.I.A.,  an 
State  Department,  not  to  mention  Bi 
Patrick,  had  vouched  for  Hatfill.  I  decii 
ed  to  give  it  a  rest.  But  first,  I  faxed 
comparative-handwriting  sample  to  F.B. 
headquarters,  with  examples  of  Hatfill 
printing  on  the  left  and  printing  by  the  a: 
thrax  offender  on  continued  on  page  i 
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just    because. 


Celebrate  who  you 
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achieved.    How  far 


you   have  come.   A 


constant   reminder 


of  the   I  imitless 


strength   and 


resolve  you   pos- 


sess within. 


And  a  beautiful 


reminder  at  that. 
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ontinuVd  from  page  190  the  right.  I  am 
iot  a  handwriting  expert,  so  I  supplied 
he  document  without  comment.  A  week 
iter,  I  got  a  thank-you  call. 

In  1999,  Hatfill  was  fired  by  usamriid. 
He  was  then  hired  at  Science  Applica- 
tions International  Corporation  (S.A.I.C.), 

contractor  for  the  Department  of  Defense 
nd  the  C.I.A.,  but  he  departed  S.A.I.C. 
a  March  2002,  a  month  after  he  took  a 
idygraph  concerning  the  anthrax  matter 
hat  he  says  he  passed.  Hatfill  at  the  time 
vas  building  a  mobile  germ  lab  out  of  an 
ild  truck  chassis,  and  after  S.A.I.C.  fired 
lim  he  continued  work  on  it  using  his 
iwn  money.  When  the  F.B.I,  wanted  to 
onfiscate  the  mobile  lab  to  test  it  for  an- 
hrax  spores,  the  army  resisted,  moving 
he  trailer  to  Fort  Bragg,  North  Carolina, 
vhere  it  was  used  to  train  Special  Forces 
n  preparation  for  the  war  on  Iraq.  The 
:lasses  were  taught  by  Steve  Hatfill  and 
Jill  Patrick. 

In  March  2002,  as  the  F.B.I,  continued  to 
nvestigate,  Hatfill  moved  on  to  a  $  150,000- 
i-year  job  in  Louisiana,  funded  by  a  grant 
rom  the  Department  of  Justice.  That  same 
nonth,  from  Louisiana,  came  a  fresh  batch 
)f  hoax  anthrax  letters.  L.S.U.'s  Martin 
-lugh-Jones,  a  World  Health  Organization 
lirector,  examined  the  powder  they  con- 


tained and  found  it  to  be  nontoxic.  The 
letters  were  then  put  into  a  zero  file  with- 
out their  language  being  examined  by  a 
trained  professional. 

On  the  night  of  March  12,  Ayaad  As- 
saad  received  a  call  from  a  person  repre- 
senting himself  as  a  Louisiana  F.B.I. 
agent.  The  caller  demanded  to  know  if 
Assaad  had  been  told  who  wrote  the 
Quantico  letter.  To  prove  his  credentials, 
the  caller  rattled  off  personal  information 
from  as  far  back  as  Assaad's  Egyptian 
high  school— the  Arabic  name  of  which  he 
pronounced  correctly.  Assaad  believes  he 
recognized  the  caller's  source  of  informa- 
tion: he  was  likely  reading  from  Assaad's 
confidential  SF-171,  a  U.S. -government 
employment  application  form  that  had 
been  on  file  at  usamriid. 

Frightened,  Dr.  Assaad  hung  up,  then 
called  me  at  home  at  10  p.m.  to  tell  me  of 
the  incident.  I  assured  him  the  call  was 
fraudulent.  The  F.B.I,  does  not  conduct  its 
business  in  that  way. 

There  were,  in  my  opinion,  a  few  people 
whose  recorded  voices  should  be  played 
back  to  Assaad  to  see  if  he  recognized  one 
of  them  as  his  anonymous  caller.  Though 
it  is  a  felony  to  impersonate  an  F.B.I,  agent, 
the  task  force  decided  not  to  investigate. 
According  to  Assaad,  when  he  finally  called 
the  F.B.I.,  he  was  told  to  get  caller  ID. 


In  December  2001,  Dr.  Barbara  Hatch 
Rosenberg,  a  noted  bioweapons  ex- 
pert, delivered  a  paper  contending  that 
the  perpetrator  of  the  anthrax  crimes 
was  an  American  microbiologist  whose 
training  and  possession  of  Ames-strain 
powder  pointed  to  a  government  insider 
with  experience  in  a  U.S.  military  lab.  In 
March  2002,  she  told  the  BBC  that  the 
anthrax  deaths  may  have  resulted  from 
a  secret  project  to  examine  the  prac- 
ticability of  sending  real  anthrax  through 
the  mail— an  experiment  that  misfired  de- 
spite such  precautions  as  taped  envelope 
seals.  That  surprising  hypothesis  made 
Rosenberg  a  target  for  knee-jerk  criticism, 
but  competent  sources  within  the  bio- 
warfare  establishment  thought  she  might 
well  be  right. 

In  April,  I  met  Rosenberg  for  lunch  at 
an  Indian  restaurant  in  Brewster,  New 
York,  and  compared  notes.  We  found  that 
our  evidence  had  led  us  in  the  same  di- 
rection, though  by  different  routes  and  for 
different  reasons. 

The  weeks  dragged  on.  Prodded  pub- 
licly by  Rosenberg  and  privately  by  my- 
self, the  FB.I.'s  anthrax  task  force  never- 
theless seemed  stubbornly  unwilling  to 
consider  the  evidence  pointing  toward  a 
military  insider  or  to  examine  the  Quan- 
tico letter  or  those  few  "hoax"  biothreats 
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that  I  believed,  and  still  believe,  may  shed 
light  on  the  anthrax  murders.  The  addi- 
tional documents  that  I  had  been  expect- 
ing from  the  F.B.I,  never  arrived.  S.S.A. 
Fitzgerald,  the  FB.I.'s  top  in-house  text 
analyst,  asked  to  examine  the  same  set 
of  documents  and  received  the  same  an- 
swer: no.  I'm  not  an  insider,  nor  an  old 
hand.  I  have  worked  with  the  F.B.I,  for 
only  six  years,  on  no  more  than  20  in- 
vestigations. But  never  have  I  encoun- 
tered such  reluctance  to  examine  poten- 
tially critical  documents. 

Meanwhile,  friends  of  Fort  Detrick  were 
leaking  to  the  press  new  pieces  of  disin- 
formation indicating  that  the  mailed  an- 
thrax probably  came  from  Iraq.  The  leaks 
included  false  allegations  that  the  Daschle 
anthrax  included  additives  distinctive  to 
the  Iraqi  arms  program  and  that  it  had 
been  dried  using  an  atomizer  spray  dryer 
sold  by  Denmark  to  Iraq. 

Her  patience  exhausted.  Dr.  Rosenberg 
met  with  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee  staff 
on  June  18,  2002.  and  laid  out 
the  evidence,  such  as  it  was, 
hers  and  mine.  Van  Harp. 
head  of  the  Amerithrax  Task 
Force,  sat  in  on  the  briefing. 
The  senators  were  attentive. 
So.  too.  evidently,  was  Harp: 
exactly  one  week  after  Rosen- 
berg's meeting  with  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  staff,  the 
F.B.I,  searched  Hatfill's  res- 
idence. A  bureau  spokesman  described  it 
to  The  Washington  Times  as  a  "voluntary 
search"  without  a  warrant,  "requested" 
by  Dr.  Hatfill  to  clear  his  name. 

Suddenly  I  was  being  flooded  with  doc- 
uments from  reporters  and  concerned  sci- 
entists: letters,  e-mails,  curricula  vitae, 
handwriting  samples,  and  original  fiction 
by  Steve  Hatfill.  I  learned  from  one  docu- 
ment that  Hatfill  had  audited  a  Super  Ter- 
rorism seminar  in  Washington.  D.C..  on 
April  24.  1997,  the  day  of  the  B'nai  B'rith 
incident.  The  next  day.  in  a  letter  to  the 
seminar's  organizer,  Edgar  Brenner,  he 
wrote  that  he  was  "tremendously  inter- 
ested in  becoming  more  involved  in  this 
area"  and  noted  that  the  petri-dish  scare, 
so  soon  after  the  seminar,  showed  that 
"this  topic  is  vital  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States."  Hatfill's  original  fiction 
included  a  cut-and-paste  forgery  of  a  di- 
ploma for  a  Ph.D.  from  Rhodes  Univer- 
sity, which  he  used  to  obtain  his  jobs  at 
the  N.I.H..  USAMRIID.  and  S.A.I.C. 

No  less  interesting  to  me,  as  a  professor 
of  English  literature,  was  Hatfill's  unpub- 
lished novel.  Emergence,  which  I  examined 
in  Washington  at  the  U.S.  Copyright  Office, 
r  the  hook,  an  Iraqi  virologist  launches  a 


bioterror  attack  on  behalf  of  an  unnamed 
sponsor,  using  an  identity  acquired  from 
the  Irish  Republican  Army  and  a  home- 
made sprayer  like  the  one  Steven  J.  Hatfill 
demonstrated  for  TJte  Washington  Times.  A 
fictional  scientist  named  Steven  J.  Roberts 
comes  to  the  rescue,  tracing  the  outbreak 
to  Iraq.  The  Strangelovean  novel  ends  with 
America  nuking  Baghdad.  As  the  war- 
heads fall,  the  pilot  remarks,  "Beautiful  . . . 
just  beautiful.  Welcome  to  Fuck  City,  Rag- 
heads!  Let's  get  the  hell  out  of  Dodge." 

I  was  reminded  of  Bill  Patrick's  words  in 
his  talk  at  Maxwell  Air  Force  Base:  "The 
beauty  of  biological  warfare,  good  people, 
is  that  you  can  pick  an  agent  with  a  short 
period  of  incubation,  or  a  moderate  period 
of  incubation,  or  a  long  period.  And  this,  I 
think,  would  be  very  attractive  to  terrorists, 
because  they  can  do  their  dirty  work  and 
get  out  of  Dodge  City,  and  you  won't  know 
that  you're  infected  till  they're  long  gone." 

Hatfill's  novel,  however,  has  a  surprise 
ending.  In  a  three-page  epilogue,  the  nar- 


Hatfill  had  been  in  apartheid 
Rhodesia  and  witnessed  the  worst 
outbreak  of  anthrax  ever  recorded 


rator.  a  Russian  mobster,  reveals  that  his 
own  organization,  not  Iraq,  is  responsible 
for  the  bioterror  attack: 

The  reaction  was  as  great  as  we  had  hoped 
for— the  entire  focus  of  the  American  F.B.I, 
has  now  shifted  towards  combating  chemical/ 
biological  terrorism  and  this  is  allowing  us 
to  formulate  the  unprecedented  expansion 
of  our  organization  . . . 

Biowarfare  fiction  was  no  mere  lark  for 
Steven  Hatfill.  It  was  his  specialty.  His  re- 
sponsibilities at  usamriid  included  the  writ- 
ing of  bioterror  scenarios,  at  least  one  of 
which  actually  happened.  Hatfill  envisioned 
someone  spreading  a  pathogen  throughout 
several  floors  of  a  public  office  building. 
It  would  take  only  one  reported  illness,  he 
predicted,  "to  shut  down  the  entire  build- 
ing, especially  if  the  bug  had  been  sprayed 
on  several  floors.  Then  the  call  comes:  'Let 
our  man  loose,  or  we'll  do  a  school.'"  In 
August  1998.  in  Wichita,  Kansas,  40  miles 
southeast  of  Southwestern  College,  Hatfill's 
alma  mater,  powder  was  spread  through- 
out several  floors  of  the  Finney  State  Of- 
fice Building.  Then  came  "the  call,"  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  from  a  team  of  Chris- 
tian Identity  extremists  and  a  group  calling 


itself  Brothers  for  Freedom  of  Americans. 
A  few  days  later.  Hatfill  and  Bill  Patrick 
arrived  in  San  Diego  for  the  Worldwide 
Conference  on  Antiterrorism,  sponsored  by 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense.  I  asked 
my  F.B.I,  contact  for  the  Wichita  docu- 
ments. Again,  my  requests  were  denied. 

The  ink  was  hardly  dry  on  Emergence 
when  the  government  hired  Hatfill, 
now  working  for  S.A.I.C,  to  com- 
mission a  paper  from  Bill  Patrick  focus- 
ing on  how  to  respond  to  a  biological  ter- 
ror event. 

I  have  read  Patrick's  1999  report  "Risk 
Assessment."  Though  it's  a  classified 
document,  it  contains  little  that  he  hasn't 
said  before  elsewhere.  I  did,  however,  find 
in  it  something  that  surprised  me:  Pat- 1 
rick  describes  a  hypothetical  incident  ml 
which  an  attacker  uses  the  U.S.  mail  ser- 
vice to  deliver  a  business  envelope  con- 
taining no  more  than  2.5  grams  of  aerosol- 
ized anthrax,  refined  to  a  trillion  spores 
per  gram,  in  particles  smaller 
than  five  microns.  Patrick  ex- 
plains that  2.5  grams  is  thei 
amount  that  can  be  placed  into. 
a  standard  envelope  without 
detection.  "More  powder  makes 
the  envelope  bulge  and  draws 
attention." 

As  prophecies  go,  that  one's 
right  on  the  money.  The  "death  < 
to  America"  letters  sent  twoi 
years  later  to  Senators  Daschle 
and  Leahy  contained  about  a 
gram  of  aerosolized  anthrax,  particle  size 
one  to  three  microns,  refined  to  a  tril-! 
lion  spores  per  gram.  Bill  Patrick  plusi 
the  Dugway  scientists  make  up  Richard 
Spertzel's  short  list  of  four  U.S.  expertsi 
who  know  how  to  make  such  a  fine  dry 
powder.  The  anthrax  killer,  whoever  hei 
may  be,  represents  a  fifth  expert  with  Pat-, 
rick's  bench  skills.  But  until  the  Daschle' 
powder  appeared,  every  quoted  expert 
I  had  seen  except  Patrick  said  it  couldn't 
be  done  at  all. 

After  rumors  broke  that  Bill  Patrick,  in  | 
a  classified  paper,  had  foreseen  a  bioterroi  l 
attack  using  the  mail  service,  a  transcriptij 
of  his  paper  was  leaked  to  the  press.  The! 
leaked  version  represents  Patrick's  original  i 
text  for  S.A.I.C,  typos  and  all,  but  with' 
one  critical  omission:  a  footnote  in  which 
Patrick  claims  that  the  U.S.  has  refined 
"weaponized"  powder  to  a  trillion  spores 
per  gram  has  disappeared. 

By  midsummer  2002,  the  F.B.I,  anc 
even  Attorney  General  John  Ash-i 
croft  were  obliged  to  call  Steve  Hat 
fill  a  "person  of  interest,"  despite  die 
hard  assurances  from  other  governmen 
sources  that  he  wasn't.  That  August 
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hange  your  menopause.  Not  your  life. 

/omen  are  making  a  change  to  new  Femring™.  It's  the  first  and  only 
aginal  estrogen  replacement  therapy  to  treat  moderate  to  severe  hot 
ashes,  night  sweats  and  vaginal  dryness.  When  used  only  for  vaginal 
ryness,  other  vaginal  products  should  be  considered. 

jst  one  dose  lasts  for  three  months  without  pills  or  creams, 
^mring™  does  not  contain  progestin. 

?mring™  is  not  for  everyone.  Femring™  is  indicated  for  hot  flashes  and 
ight  sweats  and  to  treat  vaginal  symptoms.  You  should  not  use  Femring™ 
you  have  unusual  vaginal  bleeding,  a  history  of  certain  cancers,  blood 
ots,  have  had  a  stroke  or  heart  attack  in  the  past  year  or  if  you  are  nursing, 
regnant  or  want  to  become  pregnant.  Women  with  a  uterus  have 
icreased  risk  of  uterine  cancer.  Do  not  use  estrogens  with  or  without 
rogestins  to  prevent  heart  disease,  heart  attacks  or  strokes. 

ommon  side  effects  include  headache,  unusual  bleeding  or  spotting, 
Ddominal  cramps,  and  breast  tenderness.  Other  serious  but  less  common 
de  effects  of  estrogens  include  breast  or  uterine  cancer,  cardiovascular 
■sease  and  stroke. 

?ase  see  brief  summary  of  patient  information  on  the  next  page  for  important  information. 
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Ask  your  gynecologist  if  Femring™  is  right  for  you. 
Call  1  -800-4-Femring  or  visit  www.femring.com 
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Read  this  information  carefully  before  you  start  using 
Femring™.  Read  the  information  you  get  each  time  you  refill 
your  Femring™  prescription.  There  may  be  new  information. 
This  information  does  not  take  the  place  of  talking  to  your 
healthcare  provider  about  your  medical  condition  or  treatment. 


What  is  the  most  important  information  I  should  know 
about  Femring™  (an  estrogen  product)? 

•  Estrogens  increase  the  chances  of  getting  cancer 
of  the  uterus. 

Report  any  unusual  vaginal  bleeding  right  away  while  you 
are  using  Femring™.  Vaginal  bleeding  after  menopause 
may  be  a  warning  sign  of  cancer  of  the  uterus  (womb). 
Your  healthcare  provider  should  check  any  unusual  vaginal 
bleeding  to  find  out  the  cause. 

•  Do  not  use  estrogens  with  or  without  progestins  to  prevent 
heart  disease,  heart  attacks  or  strokes. 

Using  estrogens  with  or  without  progestins  may  increase 
your  chances  of  getting  heart  attacks,  strokes,  breast  cancer 
and  blood  clots.  You  and  your  healthcare  provider  should 
talk  regularly  about  whether  you  still  need  treatment 
with  Femring™. 


What  is  Femring™? 

Femring™  (estradiol  acetate  vaginal  ring)  is  an  off-white, 
soft, flexible  vaginal  ring  with  a  center  that  contains  an  estrogen. 

What  is  Femring™  used  for? 

Femring™  is  used  after  menopause  to: 

•  reduce  moderate  to  severe  hot  flashes. 

Estrogens  are  hormones  made  by  a  woman's  ovaries. 
The  ovaries  normally  stop  making  estrogens  when  a  woman 
is  between  45  to  55  years  old.This  drop  in  body  estrogen 
levels  causes  the  "change  of  life"  or  menopause  (the  end  of 
monthly  menstrual  periods).  Sometimes,  both  ovaries  are 
removed  during  an  operation  before  natural  menopause 
takes  place.The  sudden  drop  in  estrogen  levels  causes 
"surgical  menopause" 

When  the  estrogen  levels  begin  dropping,  some  women 
develop  very  uncomfortable  symptoms,  such  as  feelings  of 
warmth  in  the  face,  neck,  and  chest,  or  sudden  intense 
episodes  of  heat  and  sweating  ("hot  flashes"  or  "hot  flushes"). 
In  some  women  the  symptoms  are  mild  and  they  will  not 
need  to  take  estrogens.  In  other  women,  symptoms  can  be 
more  severe.  You  and  your  healthcare  provider  should  talk 
regularly  about  whether  you  still  need  treatment 
with  Femring™. 

•  treat  moderate  to  severe  dryness,  itching  and  burning 
in  or  around  the  vagina.  You  and  your  healthcare  provider 
should  talk  regularly  about  whether  you  still  need 
treatment  with  Femring™  to  control  these  problems. 


Who  should  not  use  Femring™? 

Do  not  use  Femring™  if  you: 

■  have  unusual  vaginal  bleeding. 

•  currently  have  or  have  had  certain  cancers. 
Estrogens  may  increase  the  chances  of  getting  certain  types 
of  cancers  including  cancer  of  the  breast  or  uterus.  If  you 
have  or  have  had  cancer,  talk  with  your  healthcare  provider 
about  whether  you  should  use  Femring™. 

■  had  a  stroke  or  heart  attack  in  the  past  year. 

•  currently  have  or  have  had  blood  clots. 

•  are  allergic  to  any  of  the  components  in  Femring™. 
See  the  end  of  this  document  for  a  list  of  all  the 
components  in  Femring™. 

•  think  you  may  be  pregnant. 

Tell  your  healthcare  provider: 

•  if  you  are  breastfeeding.  The  hormone  in  Femring™ 
can  pass  into  your  milk. 

•  about  all  your  medical  problems.  Your  healthcare 
provider  may  need  to  check  you  more  carefully  if  you  have 
certain  conditions,  such  as  asthma  (wheezing),  epilepsy 
(seizures),  migraine,  endometriosis  or  problems  with  your 
heart,  liver,  thyroid,  kidneys  or  have  high  calcium  levels 

in  your  blood. 

•  about  all  the  medicines  you  take.  This  includes  prescrip- 
tion and  non-prescription  medicines,  vitamins  and  herbal 
supplements.  Some  medicines  may  affect  how  Femring™ 
works.  Femring™  may  also  affect  how  your  other 
medicines  work. 

•  if  you  are  going  to  have  surgery  or  will  be  on  bed  rest. 
You  may  need  to  stop  taking  estrogens. 

What  are  the  possible  side  effects  of  estrogens? 

Less  common  but  serious  side  effects  include: 

•  Breast  cancer 
•Cancer  of  the  uterus 

•  Stroke 

•  Heart  attack 

•  Blood  clots 
•Gallbladder  disease 
•Ovarian  cancer 

These  are  some  of  the  warning  signs  of  serious  side  effects: 

•  Breast  lumps 
•Unusual  vaginal  bleeding 

•  Dizziness  and  faintness 

•  Change  in  speech 

•  Severe  headaches 

•  Chest  pain 
•Shortness  of  breath 

•  Pains  in  your  legs 

•  Changes  in  vision 
•Vomiting 

Call  your  healthcare  provider  right  away  if  you  get  any  of 
these  warning  signs  or  other  unusual  symptoms  that 
concern  you. 

Common  side  effects  include: 

•  Headaches 

•  Breast  pain 

•  Irregular  vaginal  bleeding  or  spotting 

•  Stomach/abdominal  cramps,  bloating 

•  Nausea  and  vomiting 

•  Hair  loss 


Other  side  effects  include: 

•  High  blood  pressure 

•  Liver  problems 
•High  blood  sugar 

•  Fluid  retention 

•  Enlargement  of  benign  tumors  of  the  uterus  ("fibroi 
•Vaginal  yeast  infections 
These  are  not  all  the  possible  side  effects  of  Femring"  • 
more  information,  ask  your  healthcare  provider  or  phar 

What  can  I  do  to  lower  my  chances  of  having  a  seric 
effect  with  Femring™? 

•Talk  with  your  healthcare  provider  about  whether  yc  I 
should  continue  using  Femring™. 

•  See  your  healthcare  provider  right  away  if  you  get  v.  n 
bleeding  while  using  Femring™. 

•  Have  a  breast  exam  and  mammogram  (breast  x-ray  I 
year  unless  your  healthcare  provider  tells  you  somet 
else.  If  members  of  your  family  have  had  breast  can  i 
you  have  ever  had  breast  lumps  or  an  abnormal  ma  <1 
gram,  you  may  need  to  have  breast  exams  more  ofti  I 

•  If  you  have  high  blood  pressure,  high  cholesterol  (fat  ■ 
blood),  diabetes,  are  overweight  or  if  you  use  tobacc  li 
may  have  higher  chances  of  getting  heart  disease.  /  j 
your  healthcare  provider  for  ways  to  lower  your  char  «q 
getting  heart  disease. 

How  do  I  use  Femring™? 

•  Femring™  is  inserted  into  your  vagina  by  you  or 
your  healthcare  provider. 

•  Femring™  should  stay  in  your  vagina  for  3  months. 

•  After  3  months  Femring™  should  be  removed  and  a  ; 
new  Femring™  should  be  inserted. 

General  information  about  safe  and  effective 
use  of  Femring™. 

Medicines  are  sometimes  prescribed  for  conditions  th,  < 
not  mentioned  in  patient  information  leaflets.  Do  not 
Femring™  for  a  condition  for  which  it  was  not  prescril 
Do  not  give  Femring™  to  other  people,  even  if  they  hi  i 
same  symptoms  that  you  have.  It  may  harm  them. 

Keep  Femring™  out  of  the  reach  of  children. 

This  page  provides  a  summary  of  the  most  important 
information  about  Femring™.  If  you  would  like  more 
mation,  talk  with  your  healthcare  provider  or  pharmai 
can  ask  for  information  about  Femring™  that  is  writte 
health  professionals.  You  can  also  get  more  informatic 
calling  the  toll  free  number  800-4-FEMRING. 

What  are  the  components  in  Femring™? 

Femring™  contains  estradiol  acetate,  an  estrogen.  It  a:  i 
contains  cured  silicone  elastomer  composed  of  dimetf 
polysiloxane  silanol,  silica  (diatomaceous  earth),  norm 
propyl  orthosilicate,  stannous  octoate,  and  barium  sulf 
There  are  no  coloring  agents  in  Femring™. 
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he  F.B.I,  returned  to  Hatfill's  Maryland 
ipartment.  Searching  his  refrigerator, 
igents  found  a  canister  of  Bacillus  thur- 
ngiensis,  or  B.t.— a  mostly  harmless  pes- 
icide  widely  used  on  caterpillars— which 
jsamrjid  adopted  for  study  in  1995.  after 
jnscom  discovered  that  B.t.  was  Iraq's 
avored  anthrax  simulant. 

On  August  25,  in  a  second  dramatic 
Dress  conference.  Hatfill.  having  shaved 
lis  mustache  of  20  years,  protested  his 
persecution.  This  was  the  first  I  had  seen 
)f  my  suspect.  He  was  five  feet  eleven  and 
210  pounds,  with  pale-blue  eyes  and  a 
iownturned  mouth.  He  would  not  mind 
)eing  investigated,  he  said,  except  that 
Attorney  General  Ashcroft  "has  broken  the 
Plinth  Commandment:  Thou  shalt  not 
>ear  false  witness.'"  With  these  words, 
-latfill's  voice  cracked  and  his  eyes  welled 
lip  with  tears.  His  emotional  display  won 
wer  many  hearts,  even  among  the  usually 
cynical  Washington  press  corps. 

The  American  press  seems  to  enjoy 
dumping  on  the  F.B.I.  For  the  first 
nine  months  of  the  investigation,  it 
vas  said  that  the  F.B.I,  was  spinning  its 
vheels.  Ever  since,  it's  been  said  that  the 
F.B.I,  has  ruined  a  man's  life— that  Steve 
[-latfill  is  a  second  Richard  Jewell,  the 
ong-suffering  suspect  in  the  Centennial 


Olympic  Park  bombing.  In  May,  one  F.B.I, 
team  trailed  Hatfill  so  closely  that  its 
S.U.V.  ran  over  his  foot.  Then  the  Wash- 
ington police  ticketed  him  for  "walking  to 
create  a  hazard." 

I  know  something  about  the  Centen- 
nial Olympic  Park  serial  bomber,  be- 
cause I  helped— using  linguistic  evidence 
gleaned  from  the  Army  of  God  letters— 
to  direct  investigative  attention  on  to 
Eric  Robert  Rudolph.  And  it  is  my  opin- 
ion, based  on  the  documents  I  have  ex- 
amined, that  Hatfill  is  no  Richard  Jew- 
ell. The  F.B.I.'s  early  Centennial  Olympic 
Park-bombing  suspect  was  said  to  fit  a 
behavior  profile  of  domestic  bombers, 
but  I  found  nothing  in  Jewell's  use  of 
language  to  implicate  him  as  a  terrorist. 
As  for  Hatfill,  it  was  the  F.B.I.'s  best 
team  of  trained  bloodhounds,  not  an  of- 
fender profile  nor  my  text  analysis,  that 
finally  persuaded  the  Amerithrax  Task 
Force  in  July  2002  to  associate  Hatfill 
with  the  anthrax  letters  and  put  him  un- 
der 24-hour  surveillance.  The  bureau's 
description  of  him  as  a  "person  of  in- 
terest" is  neither  inaccurate  nor  unfair. 
(Through  his  lawyer,  Hatfill  maintained 
his  innocence  and  declined  to  comment 
for  this  article.) 

One  thing  I've  learned  about  the  F.B.I, 
in  my  years  as  a  civilian  consultant  is  that 


the  bureau  is  a  compartmentalized  house 
of  secrets.  Each  field  office  and  task  force 
guards  its  information  and  documents 
like  a  treasure  trove,  and  no  one  office, 
not  even  F.B.I,  headquarters,  has  direct 
access  to  the  whole  picture.  But  the  F.B.I. 
is  an  open  book  compared  with  our  bio- 
warfare  establishment.  The  Pentagon  has 
a  long  history  of  clandestine  experimen- 
tation on  human  guinea  pigs  that  bears 
looking  into.  In  1952,  for  example,  the 
army  conducted  open-air  tests  at  Fort 
McClellan,  Alabama,  with  bioweapons 
simulants  that,  though  bacterial,  were  sup- 
posedly harmless.  When  local  respirato- 
ry illness  skyrocketed  and  dozens  of  civil- 
ians died,  the  army  quietly  discontinued 
use  of  the  problem  simulant  and  carried 
on  with  another. 

Then  there's  the  1965  simulated  attack 
on  the  New  York  City  subway.  On  June  8 
of  that  year,  under  Bill  Patrick's  direc- 
tion, the  subway  was  targeted  with  the 
anthrax  simulant  B.g.  Lightbulbs,  each  con- 
taining 87  trillion  spores,  were  dropped 
onto  the  tracks.  Trains  then  sucked  the 
clouds  of  live  bacteria  into  the  subway 
system.  C.I. A.  and  military  scientists, 
bearing  fake  ID's,  were  on  location  to 
count  the  spores.  More  than  a  million  rid- 
ers were  exposed  to  B.g.  that  day;  many 
inhaled  more  than  a  million  spores  per 
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minute.  Patrick,  when  telling  this  story, 
still  chuckles  about  how  "we  clobbered 
the  Lexington  line  with  B.g."  What  he 
doesn't  say  is  that,  during  a  similar  test 
in  San  Francisco  in  1950,  one  person 
died  from  B.g.  complications  and  many 
others  fell  ill.  The  cause  of  the  fatality 
was  not  discovered  until  1977,  when  the 
U.S.  Army,  in  Senate  subcommittee  hear- 
ings, finally  disclosed  its  mock  biological 
attack  on  San  Francisco.  ("We  clobbered 
downtown  San  Francisco  with  Bacillus 
globigii,"  Bill  Patrick  told  his  Maxwell 
Air  Force  Base  audience  in  February 
1999.  "This  was  very  successful")  No  one 
knows  how  many  riders  may  have  be- 
come sick  from  the  1965  New  York- 
subway  test.  The  experiment  was  kept  se- 
cret for  20  years.  By  then,  the  statute 
of  limitations  for  lawsuits 
was  long  past  and  contem- 
porary medical  records  were 
hard  to  come  by. 

It's  also  a  matter  of  rec- 


the  nation's  leading  bioterror  experts.  Here 
is  a  fellow  with  a  fake  Ph.D.  who  posed 
for  Tlw  Washington  Times  as  a  bioterrorist 
with  a  homemade  plague  disseminator, 
and  who  boasted  as  recently  as  last  year 
of  having  served  with  the  apartheid  gov- 
ernment's notorious  Selous  Scouts  during 
the  Rhodesian  anthrax  epidemic.  I  have 
three  different  editions  of  his  curriculum 
vitae,  each  one  a  tissue  of  lies.  How  did 
such  a  rascal  come  to  be  instructing  the 
C.I.A.,  F.B.I. ,  Defense  Intelligence  Agency, 
army,  navy,  Marines,  U.S.  marshals,  and 
State  Department  on  such  matters  as  the 
handling  of  deadly  pathogens  and  of 
bioterror  incidents?  How  did  he  happen 
to  acquire,  to  quote  from  his  resume,  a 
"working  knowledge  of  the  former  U.S. 
and  foreign  BW  [biowarfare]  programs, 
wet  and  dry  BW  agents,  large- 
scale  production  of  bacterial, 
rickettsial,  and  viral  BW  path- 
ogens and  toxins,  stabilizers 
and  other  additives,  former 


ord  that  in  1965  military  scientists  gassed 
Washington  National  Airport  and  a  Grey- 
hound bus  terminal,  using  B.g.  Most 
Americans  would  like  to  think  that  our 
government  doesn't  do  that  kind  of  thing 
anymore.  I'd  like  to  report,  for  example, 
that  our  military  had  nothing  to  do  with 
those  three  gas  incidents  at  Baltimore- 
Washington  and  Washington  National  air- 
ports in  1997.  Though  the  F.B.I,  won't 
confirm  it,  I've  been  told  at  least  one  of 
those  three  events  involved  the  dissem- 
ination not  of  B.g.  but  of  B.t.,  the  same 
substance  the  F.B.I,  discovered  in  Hatfill's 
refrigerator  in  August  2002. 

It  is  not  my  job  to  indict  or  to  try  my 
own  suspect  for  the  anthrax  murders. 
And  even  if  the  F.B.I,  should  find 
hard  evidence  linking  Hatfill  to  a  crime, 
he  will  remain  innocent  until  proved 
guilty   But  all  Americans  have  a  right 
w  more  about  the  system  that  al- 
1  '1  to  become  one  of 


BG  simulant  production  methods,  open 
air  testing  and  vulnerability  trials,  single 
and  2  fluid  nozzle  dissemination,  [and] 
bomblet  design"?  How  did  he  obtain 
clearance  to  operate  in  top  military  labs 
on  exotic  viral  pathogens,  such  as  Ebola, 
and  on  Level  3  pathogens  such  as  bubon- 
ic plague  and  anthrax? 

In  August  2000,  Hatfill  trained  forces 
at  MacDill  Air  Force  Base,  in  Tampa, 
using  a  makeshift  bioterror  "kitchen"  lab 
that  he  built  himself  out  of  scavenged 
parts,  as  well  as  biosafety  cabinets  taken 
from  usamriid.  The  borrowed  cabinets, 
suitable  for  turning  germs  into  weapons, 
are  still  missing  and  are  said  to  have  been 
destroyed.  Hatfill,  a  certified  scuba  diver, 
once  spoke  of  how  to  use  a  pond  in  the 
Frederick  Municipal  Forest— a  few  miles 
from  his  former  residence  in  Maryland— 
to  dispose  of  toxins.  On  that  information, 
the  F.B.I,  searched  Whiskey  Springs  Pond 
and  found  a  homemade  biosafety  cab- 
inet. The  pond,  when  later  drained,  dis- 


closed a  rusty  bicycle  and  a  street  sign  bu 
no  new  evidence. 

This  summer,  The  New  York  Times 
The  Washington  Post,  and  the  Associ 
ated  Press  ran  stories  on  Hatfill's  activ 
ities  as  a  designer  of  simulated  biotei ' 
ror  labs.  None  mentioned  that  Hatfil 
sprayed  his  trainees  with  samples  of  aerc 
solized  B.g.  When  questioned  about  thes 
activities,  Hatfill,  in  apparent  contradic 
tion  of  his  2002  resume,  denied  havin; 
knowledge  of  how  to  refine  a  dry  bacte 
rial  powder  to  the  level  achieved  by  arm 
scientists. 

The  most  curious  piece  of  fieldworl 
noted  on  Steven  Hatfill's  most  receni 
C.V.  is  that  of  "open  air  testing  am 
vulnerability  trials."  In  a  2001  papei 
"Biological  Warfare  Scenarios,"  Bi) 
Patrick  called  the  1965  simulated  attacl 
on  the  New  York  subway  "one  of  th' 
most  important  vulnerability  studies 
of  the  70  he  conducted.  In  1969,  whei 
the  army's  biowarfare  progran 
was  officially  terminated,  Steven 
Hatfill  was  still  in  fifth  grade 
By   1998,  Hatfill  was  Patricks 
sidekick  in  what  one  colleagui 
has  described  as  a  "Batman  ami 
Robin"  team.  But  it  is  from  usav.1 
riid  that  Hatfill  claims  to  hav* 
acquired  his  working  knowledg 
of  army-sponsored  "vulnerability 
trials. 

Several  of  America's  bioweap 

oneers  have  said,  for  the  record 

that  the  anthrax  attack  has  au 

4     upside.  The  killings  have  forcei 

long-awaited  F.D.A.  approval  o 

the  Bioport  anthrax  vaccine  fa 

cility  and  prompted  increased  fed 

eral  spending  on  biodefense— by  $^ 

billion  in  2003  alone.  But  the  anthra 

offender  also  diverted  law-enforcemen 

resources  when  we  needed  them  mos 

and  wreaked  havoc  on  the  U.S.  Posta 

Service.  He  has  shown  the  world  how  to 

disrupt  the  American  economy  with  mir 

imal  expense,  and  how  to  kill  with  min 

mal  risk  of  being  caught. 

Now  that  it's  been  done  once,  it  seem 
likely  to  happen  again.  Bill  Patrick- 
whose  expertise,  in  the  wrong  hands 
may  be  deadly  even  though  he  is  not- 
has  advised  our  military  to  be  preparei 
for  something  far  worse:  "People  say  to 
me,  'BW's  not  effective'  . . .  Ladies  am 
gentlemen,  I'm  here  to  tell  you,  you  looi 
at  atomic  energy,  you  look  at  chemica 
method  of  infection— nothing,  I  meai 
nothing,  produces  what  biological  wai 
fare  does  when  you  do  your  planning 
and  you  have  the  right  agent  and  th 
right  dissemination-and-delivery  system 
Any  questions?"  □ 
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nough  to  enhance  any  room.  So  any  way  you  look  at  it,  a  Philips  Flat  TV  will  give  you  maximum 
act  with  minimal  disruption  of  your  home.  And,  quite  possibly,  your  marriage. 
!  More  with  Less  TV.  Experience  More  with  Philips  HD  Flat  TV* 

ti  more  about  Philips  Flat  TV  at  www.flattv.philips.com. 


Free  Offer 


$170 
Value 


Buy  any  Philips 

Plasma  Flat  TV  and 

get  a  portable  DVD 

Player  FREE. 


Buy  select  Philips 

Widescreen  LCD  TVs 

and  get  a  vertical  DVD 

Player  FREE. 


'  Ph'I'P5  ;  |  BEST 

BUY] 


15"  and  32"  LCDs  a 

Forth'. 


Thousands  of  Possibilities 


es  optional  high-definrt.on  tuner  to  race: 

,  rohibHed,  ta>  in  US/  i   frl  '  '    "   tttuti  foran  ttemi 

Spsusa.com  website  for  more  deliuis.  ©  2003  Philips  Electronics  North  Am 
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Because  one  afternoon  five  years  ago,  while  sitting  in 
a  field  at  a  world-music  concert  in  Reading,  England, 
Jeremy  Gilley  vowed  to  change  his  life— and  the  plan- 
et, because,  then  and  there,  buoyant  with  the  helium 
of  a  new  idea,  he  decided  to  dedicate  himself  to  his 
own  improbable  proposal:  What  if  the  world  observed  one  day, 
each  year,  when  warring  factions  everywhere  would  be  encour- 
aged to  lay  down  their  arms?  because,  within  months,  this  elfin, 
British-born  filmmaker  and  activist  launched  Peace  One  Day 
and,  traveling  to  21  countries,  personally  persuaded  United 
Nations  chief  Kofi  Annan,  the  Dalai  Lama,  and  an  array  of 
leaders  and  Nobel  laureates  to  take  up  his  cause,  because 
Israel's  Shimon  Peres  the  former  prime  minister 
plan  i  ig.  "If  you  want  365  days  [of 


peace],  let's  start  with  the  first  day."  because,  after  two  years  c 
lobbying,  Gilley  helped  initiate  a  U.N.  resolution  to  designat 
every  September  21  a  "global  cease-fire  day."  because  relie 
agency  officials  recognize  that  such  an  annual  observance,  one 
fully  implemented,  would  provide  a  short,  safe  period  durin 
which  they  could  shuttle  medical  supplies  into  war  zones.  B» 
cause  he  obsessively  recorded  his  saga  on  more  than  90 
hours'  worth  of  film  (distilled  into  a  documentary  that  will  soo 
make  the  film-festival  rounds)  and  set  up  a  yearly  rock  concei 
to  raise  awareness,  for  which  musicians  Jimmy  Cliff  and  Dav 
Stewart  wrote  the  theme  song,  "Peace  for  One  Day."  becaus 
Jeremy  Gilley,  naive  and  wide-eyed  and  indefatigable,  is  th 
embodiment  of  the  belief  that  one  person  can  actually  make 
world  of  difference.  —  david  frieni 
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LETTEH  FROM    IAS   VEGAS 


What  Would 

Frank  Say; 

Las  Vegas's  top  attraction  is  ^ 

Celine  Dion,  who  has  a  reported  three-year, 

$100  million  deal  with  Caesars  Palace  to  perform  at 

a  state-of-the-art  coliseum  built  for  her. 

Taking  in  Dion's  act,  the  author  discerns  the 

voracious  Vegas  force  that  turns 
everything-atom  bombs,  art,  marriage,  talent- 
into  middlebrow  kitsch 
BY  A.  A.  GILL 


here's  one  of  those  plastic  laminated  non- 
biodegradable notes  in  my  hotel  bathroom 
It's  headed,  preserve  our  future: 
"Preserving  the  Earth's  vital  re- 
sources is  something  we  can  all  take 
part  in.  In  an  effort  to  save  water  and 
energy  and  to  minimize  the  release  of 
harsh  biodegradable  [sic]  detergents  . . .  please  leave  this 
card  on  your  pillow  and  we  wil)  remake  your  bed  with  ex- 
isting linens." 
I  read  it  twice. 

I'm  in  a  hotel  that  has  built  a  replica  of  Venice's  Grand 
Canal— on  the  second  floor,  so  that  it  won't  wash  away  the  crap 
tables  downstairs.  This  is  a  city  that  blows  up  the  hotels  when 
they're  slightly  soiled,  that  sweats  neon,  that  sprays  ice  water 
from  the  lampposts  and  puts  dancing  fountains  in  the  desert. 
This  is  a  place  that  when  they  started  nuclear  testing  next  door 
sold  picnics  for  those  who  wanted  to  get  a  closer  look— and 
held  Miss  Atomic  Bomb  contests  with  bikinis  shaped  like  mush- 
room clouds.  These  are  the  people  who  are  wagging  a  finger  at 
me  and  asking  me  to  be  parsimonious  with  the  laundry. 

Well,  welcome  to  Las  Vegas— where  irony  just  curls  up  and  dies. 

There  are  no  clocks  in  Las  Vegas.  Time  is  as  welcome  as  a 

temperance  band.  And  they  don't  like  windows  much,  either. 

Sunlight  is  a  nag.  The  oxygen-enhanced,  mortician's  chilled  air 

ps  sprightly  through  the  perma-dusk,  rolling  over  acres  of 

ichines  numberless  to  man.  They  in  turn  chunter  and 

a  replete  mechanical  joy.  A  synco- 

u  sounds  like  a  goblins'  stockyard.  It  goes 


on  ceaselessly;  24  unmeasured  hours  a  day,  seven 

nameless  days  a  week.  It  is  the  song  of  Vegas,  a  tuneless  choir,  a 

turbine,  a  great  bulimic  consuming  engine. 

But  if  you  really  want  to  see  what  makes  Las  Vegas  hum, 
where  the  juice  actually  comes  from,  then  you  need  to  get  into 
your  gold  stretch  limo  and  motor  into  the  desert,  where  the  tem- 
perature's touching  120  and  the  wind's  fresh-baked  from  Death 
Valley.  Out  here  it's  hot  enough  to  melt  silicone  implants. 

Go  on  until  you  get  to  Black  Canyon.  Stretched  across  it  like 
concrete  biceps  is  the  Hoover  Dam,  holding  back  the  mighty  Col- 
orado fresh  from  carving  the  Grand  Canyon.  It  takes  your  breath 
away.  In  its  time,  the  Hoover  Dam  was  a  lexicon  of  superlatives 
and  a  directory  of  statistics.  Longest.  Deepest.  Highest.  Strongest. 
Farthest.  But  now  what  it  mostly  is  is  beautiful.  Beautiful  and 
moving.  It's  a  staggeringly  elegant,  emphatically  muscular  paragon 
of  form  following  function.  It's  one  of  the  great  engineering 
achievements  of  a  mightily  engineered  nation.  Amid  its  restrained 
dabs  of  Deco  decoration  is  a  plaque  that  proudly  proclaims  that 
the  Hoover  Dam  was  built  "to  make  the  desert  bloom." 

And  then  you  turn  around  and  look  and  consider  what  the 
desert  actually  grew. 

From  here,  Vegas  looks  like  the  cover  of  a  schlock  science- 
fiction  novel— you  can  just  make  out  the  Great  Pyramid  and 
[the  Eiffel  Tower,  the  Doge's  Palace  and  the  New  York  skyline, 


MUSCLE  QUEEN 

Above,  Celine  Dion, 

surrounded  by  dancers,  on 

opening  night  of  her  hit  show, 

A  New  Day  . . .  ,  in  the 

Colosseum  at  Caesars  Palace, 

March  25,  2003.  Inset,  the 

marquee  outside  Caesars. 


all  set  in  a  desert.  It's  like  a  parallel  universe. 

Here's  Earth's  doppelganger.  It  exists  almost  lifelike— like  life, 

but  not  quite. 

If  you're  in  the  market  for  metaphors,  the  Hoover  Dam  and 
Las  Vegas  represent  the  contradiction,  the  dichotomy,  the  yin 
and  yang,  the  Cain  and  Abel  of  America.  On  the  one  hand  it's 
amazing' can-do  energy,  the  guts  and  the  belief  in  the  ability  to 
build  your  way  out  of  depression,  to  conquer  the  West,  the  vi- 
sion to  weld,  blast,  and  rivet  a  modern  Promised  Land  out  of 
hot  air  and  rock;  and  on  the  other,  that  glittering  Shangri-la  of 
cynical  exploitation.  A  place  conjured  not  out  of  hard  work  but 
from  luck,  whose  foundation  is  the  fortuitous  fact  that,  given  a 
chance,  pretty  much  everyone's  guaranteed  to  be  a  loser. 

In  Spanish,  Las  Vegas  means  "the  meadows."  Within  living 
memory  there  was  grass  here.  But  the  water  table  has  dropped. 
It's  all  dust  now.  Yet  this  is  the  fastest-growing  area  in  America- 
6,000  people  move  here  every  month.  It  fills  two  new  phone 
books  and  a  new  street  map  every  year.  Suburbs  sprawl  over 
one  another  and  down  the  valley;  unnaturally  emerald-green 
golf  courses  and  gated  hacienda-style  communities  with  orange 
terra-cotta-style  roofs  sit  box-fresh  and  spookily  silent. 

Many  of  the  people  moving  here  are  old— they  huddle  in  the  icy 
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But  why  shouldn't  the  American  Dream  end  up  in  an  air- 
conditioned  desert  with  golf  courses  and  Krispy  Kreme  doughnuts 
and  Celine  Dion?  Celine  lives  here.  In  a  high-end,  lockdown  com- 
munity, guarded  by  a  squad  of  "men  in  black,"  who  are  the  only 
visible  living  things.  There's  an  Italianate-ish  hotel  and  a  shopping 
mall,  pristine  in  pastel  shades  that  vibrate  with  a  lonely  boredom. 
The  man-made  lake  and  the  putting  greens  are  empty;  not  even  a 
shadow  would  venture  out  into  this  heat. 

Celine  Dion,  the  woman  made  mega-global  by  an  iceberg,  has 
famously  signed  the  biggest,  fattest  contract  known  to  belted  ballads 
to  perform  at  Caesars  Palace:  a  rumored  $100  million  for  three 
years  and  50  percent  of  the  profits. 
It  cost  another  $95  million  to  build 
her  the  Colosseum,  a  4,000-seat  cir- 
cular state-of-the-artless  auditori- 


shows  much.  Just  being  here  seems  to  be  a  jewel  in  some  sort  < 
bigger  experience.  Certainly  Dion  doesn't  have  to  work  hard  I 
win  them  over.  They're  a  sure  thing.  Not  that  that  stops  her— si 
doesn't  so  much  project  songs  as  implore  them  to  leave  her  bod  ! 
Those  huge,  overproduced,  emotionally  incontinent  power  ba 
lads  sound  like  the  forced  exorcism  of  goody-goody  ghosts.  Yc 
half  expect—half  wish— her  head  would  swivel  360  degrees 
that  ungodly  French-Canadian  glottal  accent  sobs,  "Could  tas 
your  sweet  kisses,  your  arms  open  wide."  For  all  her  gym-tunei 
dance-coached  stagecraft,  Dion  still  manages  to  look  like  the  f; 
kid  who  won  Weight-Watcher  of  the  Year.  Her  body  is  cordet 
and  knotted  with  self-restraint.  Hi 
movements  are  over-rehearsed  an 
picky-precise— more  Prussian  chee 
leader  than  Martha  Graham.  Sli 
looks  good  for  an  age  she  won't  ai 
tually  reach  for  a  decade  and  dot 
that  Vegas  thing— begs.  She  begs  th 
audience  to  love  her  with  a  nakec 
generalized,  "I'm  everybody's"  syc( 
pliancy.  There's  more  than  a  hir 
of  bunny  boiler,  a  manic  desire  t 
please  and  a  smiley-implied  nan* 
less  threat  if  we're  not  appreciativ 
enough.  In  fact,  her  stage  presenc 
is  a  weird  hybrid  of  Pinocchio  an 
Buffy  the  Vampire  Slayer.  The  she 


Her  stage  presence  is  a 
weird  hybrid  of  Pinocchio  and 
Buffy  the  Vampire  Slayer. 


um.  The  acoustics  are  so  amazing  you  could  hear  a  tear  drop. 
Its  pride  and  joy  is  a  new  sort  of  smart  rear  projection  that  has 
the  clarity  and  brilliance  of  a  TV  screen.  It's  very  impressive,  and 
as  we  wait  for  Celine  to  come  on.  they  project  a  picture  of  the 
audience  back  at  itself.  We're  entranced.  We  can't  get  enough  of 
ourselves.  Waving  and  grinning.  Applauding  our  own  wonder, 
breaking  out  into  helpless  self-gratified  giggles.  You  can  tell  we're 
going  to  be  a  hard  act  to  follow. 

However  elaborate,  grandiose,  and  monumentally  tasteless  Ve- 
gas becomes,  it  is  never  going  to  be  anything  as  astonishingly  and 
monumentally  tasteless  as  the  people  who  come  to  visit  it.  For 
starters,  it's  the  sheer  size  of  them.  These  are  the  fattest  people  on 
the  planet.  Vast,  lardy,  adipose  flesh,  ladled  into  sweatpants  and 
sport  shirts;  grotesquely  ripe  girls  add  cartoon  plastic  breasts  as  a 
moment  of  firm  bas-relief  between  their  gobble-gobble  triple  chins 
and  the  rolling  savanna  of  their  stomachs. 

As  a  visiting  foreigner  I  understand  that  fat  is  a  measure  of  class 
here.  But,  oddly  and  unexpectedly,  so  is  hair.  The  confections  of 
intricate  macrame,  the  weaving,  haymaking,  clipping,  twisting,  ty- 
ing, fretting,  teasing  lassoing  gluing  and  dyeing  that  go  into  these 
coiffures  are  remarkable,  and  it's  all  apparently  extempore,  ama- 
teur, homemade,  created  with  the  verve  of  frontier  embroidery  and 
done  without  minors.  Hair  lives  aloof  and  apart.  And  for  the 
men,  their  facial  hair  is  an  equally  exuberantly  vernacular  that 
bears  scant  regard  for  the  formal  function   ■"  the  features  it  swags. 

Anyway,  Celine  final!  on.  and  the  audience  drags 

itself  away  from  itself  and  is  best  it  can.  with  its  hands 

full  of  napkins  nestling  (  >ck tails  and  boxes  of 

Slacks  to  ward  off  the  90  ',      -, 

uess  is  that  most  in  t  out  to  live 


finally  sinks  beneath  the  applause  during  an  encore  of  Celint 
alone,  howling  on  the  deck  of  the  Titanic.  The  audience  troop 
out,  stuffed  but  underwhelmed.  Still  grazing  from  tubs,  hungr 
for  the  next  gobbet  of  experience. 

Next  door,  the  dedicated  merchandise  shop  will  sell  you  an 
amount  of  Celine-ish  memorabilia— books,  calendars,  col' 
fee  cups.  Oddly,  they  all  seem  to  have  someone  else's  pic 
ture  on  them.  Mostly  a  chubby,  plain,  brown-haired  girl.  Only 
forensic  scientist  could  make  the  connection  between  this  Celin 
and  the  wind-tunnel  face  and  tortured  blond  hair  of  the  woma 
we've  just  seen.  Dion  has  succumbed  to  the  Vegas  makeover. 
It  happens  to  all  acts  that  end  up  on  the  Strip.  They  los 
kitsch  control. 

There  is  some  style  gland  that  goes  malignant  in  Nevada.  Th 
most  famous  example  is  how  Rock  'n'  Roll  Elvis  morphed  into  Ve 
gas  Elvis.  It  happened  to  Sinatra  and  Noel  Coward.  There  is 
museum  here  dedicated  to  Liberace,  where  you  can  look  at  hi 
wilting  and  dusty  capes  and  flares,  marvel  at  his  mirrored  Rolls 
Royce,  peek  between  your  fingers  at  his  bedroom  and  wonde 
how  this  man  successfully  sued  a  newspaper  for  suggesting  h 
was  gay.  And  then,  of  course,  there  are  Siegfried  and  Roy.  Celine 
incidentally,  is  beginning  to  bear  a  distinct  resemblance  to  Roy- 
or  perhaps  it's  Siegfried.  Siegfried  and  Roy  put  on,  without  hesi 
tation,  the  very  worst  specialty  show  I've  ever  seen.  They  d< 
tricks  so  ancient  and  so  bad  that  they  must  think  we  were  all  bon 
yesterday.  But  then,  compared  to  them,  we  pretty  much  were 
Visitors  to  Vegas  adore  Siegfried  and  Roy.  They're  an  institu 
tion.  They're  like  folk  dancers.  Or  folk  art.  And  you  have  to  bi 
one  of  the  folk  to  get  the  point.  What  else  could  explain  adults 
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Helen  Hunt  gets  tied  to 

the  cause,  wearing  the 

2003  Ford  breast  cancer 

awareness  scarf. 
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fin-store,  online  and  by  phone  at  Bloomingdale's.  Turn  t 
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POWER  DRESSING 

"I  go  for  yearly  mammograms 

and  do  regular  self-exams. 

But  making  a  difference  for 

breast  cancer  means  far  more 

than  just  taking  care  of  myself." 

For  Helen  Hunt,  the  scarf  is  an 

inspiration  to  do  something 

for  the  greater  good.  "So  many 

s  feel  powerless,  like  there's 

little  we  can  do  to  really  help.  But 

truthfully  the  most  significant 

action  we  can  take  for 
this  disease  is  to  contribute 

"Nonprofits  make  it  their  mission 

to  make  a  diffei 
many  ways— whether  by 
research  ting 

women  bat: 
Your  dc 
small,  makes  a  si 


GET  TIED  TO  THE  CAUSE 

Available  at  Bloomingdale's 

Twist  it.  Wrap  it.  Tie  it  on.  No  matter  how  you  wear  your  2003  Ford  breas 
awareness  scarf  —  created  exclusively  for  Ford  by  fashion  designer  Lilly  Puh 
you'll  be  making  a  powerful  statement  in  the  fight  against  breast  cancer. 

Purchase  your  limited-edition  $30  silk  scarf  (12"  x  56"): 

•  in-store  at  Bloomingdale's  department  stores  nationwide 
(beginning  September  22) 

•  online  at  Bloomingdales.com 

•  by  phone  at  800-777-0000 

•  in-store  at  Lilly  Pulitzer®  Signature  Stores 

Ford  will  donate  all  net  proceeds  from  scarf  sales  to  the  Susan  G.  Komen 
Breast  Cancer  Foundation.  For  more  information  about  the  Komen  Foundatii 
or  breast  health,  visit  www.komen.org. 

Ford:  Committed  to  the  Cause         » 

For  the  last  nine  years,  Ford  has  been  a  national  sponsor  of  the  Susan  G.  Kon 
Breast  Cancer  Foundation  Race  for  the  Cure®,  dedicating  over  $75  million  tc  I 
breast  cancer  awareness  and  education.  But  Ford's  commitment  to  finding  a  i 
more  than  just  a  corporate  initiative.  Each  year,  over  3,200  dealers  and  50,0 
employees  participate  in  Komen  Race  for  the  Cure®  events  in  their  communi 
fighting  for  a  cure  with  every  stride.  To  get  committed  to  the  cause  or  to  fine 
Komen  Race  for  the  Cure®  event  in  your  area,  visit  www.fordvehicles.com/t 
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fjk\\  The  Susan  G.  Komen 
I^PI-|  Breast  Cancer  Foundation 
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vatching  a  nonagenarian  in  a  leather  codpiece  whipping  a  giant 
mppet  dragon  for  no  apparent  reason. 

But  everyone's  really  here  to  see  the  white  canrvores,  hoping 
igainst  hope  that  just  maybe,  just  once,  the  tables  will  turn  and 
Siegfried  and/or  Roy  will  get  to  see  the  inside  of  a  big  pussy. 
>adly,  not  this  time.  Siegfried— or  maybe  Roy— stands  up,  his 
/oice  syrupy  with  that  authentic  Vegas-style  emotion,  and  says 
hat  their  life's  work  is  to  breed  these  rare  species  that  have  al- 
eady  become  extinct  in  the  wild.  Well,  without  going  into  the 
vhole  Germanic,  eugenic  white-power-subtext  thing  here,  do  you 
hink  they  really  believe  this?  These  sad  animals  are  mutants; 
low  long  would  a  white  lion  last  trying  to  inconspicuously  blend 
nto  the  Technicolor  Serengeti?  A  white  python  looks  like  nothing 
:o  much  as  an  elephant's  tampon,  but  then  you  realize  . . .  well,  of 
:ourse!  Las  Vegas  is  their  natural  habitat.  Where  else  in  the  world 
j  vould  be  the  environment  for  a  Liberace  tiger? 

Dion's  show  is  directed  by  a  former  member  of  the  creative 
i  earn  of  Cirque  du  Soleil.  At  the  moment,  there  are  three  Cirque 
'■  lu  Soleil  shows  in  Vegas,  and  there  are  plans  for  more.  One  of 
i  hem  is  O,  at  the  Bellagio.  The  title  is  enigmatic.  It  could  mean 
:  laught,  nothing,  zero.  It's  spectacular.  It  cleverly  steals  images 
'rom  Surrealism  and  children's-book  illustration  and  mixes 


FLY  GIRLS 

Above,  Celine 
onstage.  Right, 
in  the  gift  shop, 

fans  can  buy  key 
chains  of  Dion 

in  various  poses. 


hem  with  elegant  and  simple 
acrobatics  and  dance  that  rely 
neavily  on  costume  and  props.  It 
s  unencumbered  with  plot,  char- 
acter, or  narrative.  It  makes  ab- 
solutely no  intellectual  demands 
,)n  the  audience  whatsoever.  It's 
|i  perfect  Vegas  commodity  and  the  ideal  evolu- 
ion  of  the  big  lounge  act.  There  are  no  stars.  All 
the  performers  are  immediately  replaceable.  The 
production  can  be  edited  without  anyone  notic- 
ing. It's  Lego  theater.  You  add  bits,  take  bits  away,  make  it 
jailer,  shorter,  longer,  cheaper,  more  elaborate.  There  is  no  end 
jo  the  fun  you  can  have  with  this  circus. 

In  one  of  the  Bellagio's  fine  restaurants,  the  dining  room  is  unnat- 
urally quiet;  high  rollers  and  their  bored  by-the-hour  dates  eat  in 
comped  formal  silence.  You  can't  help  but  notice  that  gamblers 
lave  very  small  stacks  of  words— and  they  don't  like  risking  them. 
I'm  gripped  by  a  party  at  a  center  table:  rough-looking  men 
h  matching  goatees  and  Hawaiian  shirts;  women  with  exuber- 
ant hair  and  cantilevered  chests.  They're  all  solidly  drunk  The 
nan  who  is  apparently  the  host  rolls  in  his  seat  an  '.outs 
)ver  and  over,  "Porterhouse  and  Roquefort,  honey  .  porter- 
house and  Roquefort That's  all  the  words  you  nee':       -now 

onight,  honey,  only  the  best  tonight,  only  the  best.  -,  louse 

ind  Roquefort."  The  other  diners  shoot  daggers  from     nder 
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their  brows.  These  trailer-gawky  hoi  polloi  don't  belong.  They 
have  their  burger  bars  and  fist  food.  Waiters  hover  with  intent. 
But  they  do  belong.  More  than  the  rest  of  us.  This  is  who  Vegas 
is  for.  The  glitzy,  fleeting  imitation  of  highlife  and  good  luck 
for  the  habitually,  congenitally  luckless. 

Outside  on  the  steaming  Strip,  little  Artful  Dodger  pimps 
hand  out  business  cards  for  prostitutes.  "Nature  of  busi- 
ness will  not  be  shown  on  credit  card  statement."  They  of- 
fer two-for-one  deals.  I  haven't  the  nerve  to  ask  if  this  means  you 
get  an  extra  girl  thrown  in  or  you  can  bring  a  friend. 

Downtown,  away  from  the  Strip,  lie  the  low,  sagging,  aluminum- 
and-cinder-block  bungalows  of  Vegas  poor.  "Slums,"  the  limo 
driver  calls  them.  They  wouldn't  count  as  slums  anywhere  else  in 
the  world,  but  they're  a  definite  contrast  to  the  imported-marble- 
and-fiberglass  wonders  of  the  world  up  the  road.  Here,  the  time 
that's  been  banished  from  the  casinos  sits  heavy  and  ticks  away 
slowly.  Storefronts  are  boarded  up.  In  a  pawnbroker's  window 
the  trays  of  chunky,  "lucky"  diamond  rings  sit  unredeemed,  and 
unredeeming. 

The  wedding  chapels  advertise  their  past  nuptials— Michael  Jor- 
dan and  Joan  Collins  (not  to  each  other,  as  far  as  I  remember)— 
and  their  special  deals.  The  runaway  brides  hover  in  their  tulle 
or  Guinevere  outfits.  Best  men  and  ushers  sit  in  air-conditioned 
waiting  rooms  like  extras  from  Blue  Hawaii.  The  Godfather,  and 
Cleopatra.  The  limo  drivers  lounge,  smoke,  and  flick  through 
pornography.  There  are  stuffed  white  horses,  chariots,  thrones, 

There  is  some  style  gland  that 
goes  malignant  in  Nevada. 

slaves,  coffins,  and  sequined,  bewigged, 
and  smoky-glazed  Elvises.  Across  the 
road  a  porn  shop  advertises  for  dancers. 
No  experience  necessary. 

If  you  want  to  love  Las  Vegas,  if  you 
want  to  imagine  it  as  an  egalitarian,  glit- 
tering, high-kicking  good  time  that  can 
be  had  by  all,  then  you  have  to  pay  it 
off.  You  need  protection.  You  need  to 
keep  feeding  it  from  a  very  deep  cup  of 
irony  quarters,  because  the  moment  you 
lose  the  knowing  irony,  it's  pretty  rough. 
This  railway  stop  in  the  desert  turns 
everything  it  grasps— energy,  water,  civ- 
ilization, art,  marriage,  talent,  hard 
work— into  dross  and  kitsch  and  sad, 
temporary,  tacky  junk.  And  it  manages  to  do  it  without  any 
elan,  sophistication,  or  sincerity.  The  longer  you  stay  here,  the 
harder  it  is  to  keep  the  smile  pinned  to  your  face.  This  isn't  quite 
the  banality  of  evil;  it's  just  the  cheapness  of  avarice. 

In  a  neglected  corner  of  town,  where  pickups  slump  in  front 
yards  and  the  air  is  thick  with  sunburn,  there's  an  empty  lot  which 
collects  the  shards  and  fragments  of  old  hotels  and  casinos,  bars 
and  restaurants.  It's  a  cemetery,  a  boneyard  of  electric  signs  and 
neon,  and  there's  something  very  peaceful  about  it.  The  billboards 
rest  in  the  sunlight.  The  extinguished  cowboys,  giant  cocktails,  lucky 
clovers,  and  cartoon  mice  all  recline  with  an  unexpected  final  digni- 
ty. A  man  apparently  short  on  luck,  holding  a  bottle  in  a  brown 
bag,  scoots  through  a  hole  in  the  chain-link  fence  and  slides  into  the 
shadow  of  his  lean-to  home.  It's  a  name:  Debbie,  written  in  script.  It 
rests  against  a  wall.  "I  remember  that,"  the  limo  driver  says.  "That 
was  from  the  Debbie  Reynolds  Hotel— didn't  work  out."  □ 
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Princesses  Behaving  Badly 

Despite  her  own  romantic  misadventures  and  the  boozy  antics  of 

her  third  husband,  Princess  Caroline  of  Monaco  is  livid  over  her  sisters  string  of 

declasse  liaisons  (bodyguards,  circus  performers,  their  fathers  butler).  But  Stephanie 

the  Grimaldis'  wounded  "wild  child,"  shows  no  sign  of  being  tamed 
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onaco  being  the  gos- 
sipy place  it  is,  every- 
one who  counted  in 
the  tiny  principality 
of  30,000  knew  in  ad- 
vance what  the  princess  was 


planning  to 


wear  to  the  Red  Cross  Ball  a  year  ago.  Already  selected  was  the 
blue  silk-mousseline  gown  by  Jiki.  along  with  an  elegant  circlet  of  di- 
amonds on  loan  from  Cartier.  In  conference  with  her  coiffeuse, 
Stephanie  had  planned  a  fresh  hairstyle,  and  on  call  at  day's  end  was 
the  maquilleuse,  with  her  palette  of  eye  shadows.  To  complete  the  ef- 
fect, the  37-year-old  princess  intended  to  have  a  new  love  by  her  side: 
her  father's  butler.  Richard  Lucas,  his  lean  whippet's  face  topped 
by  a  thatch  of  gray  hair,  was  married  with  two  children  (a  compli- 
cation that  is  no  novelty  in  Stephanie's  life).  The  Grimaldi  wild 
child  was  proposing,  as  Stephanie  casually  informed  Prince  Rainier 
and  her  older  siblings  over  lunch  in  the  palace  garden  the  day  of 
the  ball,  to  bring  this  servant  to  Monaco's  most  important  gala. 
Bui  here  she  hadn't  counted  on  her  older  sister.  Princ  s  Caro- 
hness,     -•■''.     skin    n  since  her  marriage 


to  her  third  husband,  Prince  Ernst  August  ( 
Hanover,  23rd  in  line  of  succession  to  th 
British  throne  when  they  met— was  beside  he 
self  with  fury  and  mortification.  And  she  \w 
not  alone.  In  fact,  Caroline,  now  46,  woul! 
soon  find  hearty  support  for  her  objections  to  the  liaison  from  a 
ally  whose  identity  might  genuinely  surprise  her.  This  was  her  e 
husband  Philippe  Junot,  from  whom  she  had  parted  on  very  sorri 
terms  more  than  two  decades  ago,  when  he  broke  her  heart,  affef 
just  two  years  of  marriage. 

"You  have  to  understand  Caroline's  point  of  view:  Stephanie  e 
aggerates  in  her  choice  of  men,"  the  63-year-old  Junot  told  me 
few  months  after  the  Red  Cross  Ball.  "It's  not  a  question  of  snol 
bism,  not  at  all.  Stephanie  doesn't  have  to  search  where  sto 
searches."  Not  that  Junot  seems  to  harbor  great  fondness  for  h ' 
ex-wife.  Her  Royal  Highness,  Junot  believes,  has  grown  "toughei 
over  the  years.  "But  Stephanie  is  a  tough  case,  too."  Although,  r 
adds  with  a  shrug,  "Stephanie  has  excuses." 

Caroline's  brand  of  toughness  was  much  in  evidence  the  day 
the  ball.  What  would  their  late  mother,  the  ambitious  Prince; 
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invited  our  favorite  designers  to  raid  our  closet. 


1C-2 

I 

■ 

Toye  Dunaway  and  Warren  Beatty 

exemplify  the  notion  that  you  don't 

wear  style,  you  have  it!" 


&A! 


A  Bonnie  and  Clyde '67 


"This  movie  is  an  education  in  style 
and  how  to  put  things  together. " 


SAAC  MIZRAH 


A  The  Women '39  :  Di 


"It's  a  musical,  it's  a  comedy  it's  a  love  story 
it's  a  historical  fashion  show. " 


$s  mark\PADGLEY  &  james  MISCHKA 


A  Funny  Girl 't 


V  _ 


"Steve  McQueen  is  the  quintessential  American  man. 


▲  The  Thomas  Crown  Affair  '68  ! 


16  films.  Four  decades  worth  of  style.  Watch  the  fashions  fly. 


STYLE  IN  MOTION  ip 

Mondays  in  October  beginning  at  8pm  ied         turnerclasskmovies,om 


Grace,  have  said  to  a  liaison  with  a  servant?  Caroline  had  a  fair  idea. 
And  an  ultimatum— which  she  flung  over  the  lunch  table.  She  had 
no  intention,  she  told  Rainier,  of  sharing  a  ballroom  with  Stephanie, 
whose  romantic  selections  had  in  Caroline's  view  tarnished  the  prin- 
cipality. (The  scene  was  reported  in  exquisite  detail  by  Paris  Match, 
a  frequent  cause  of  Grimaldi  wrath.  But  a  source  close  to  the  sis- 
ters says,  "The  magazine  is  very  well  informed,  I  can  tell  you.") 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Prince  Albert,  her  45-year-old  bachelor 
brother  and  reluctant  heir  to  the  Monegasque  throne,  hastily  de- 
camped, taking  refuge  from  the  family  storm,  as  is  his  wont,  on  the 
beach,  where  he  played  volleyball.  Meanwhile,  Rainier,  a  tired 
widower  of  80  in  poor  health,  attempted  in  vain  to  reconcile  his 
two  difficult  daughters.  But  at  the  end  of  the  day,  it  was  decided: 
"le  chouchou  de  lafamille,"  as  Stephanie  is  widely  described,  would 
not  go  to  the  ball. 

And,  sure  enough,  there  at  9:30  that  night  at  the  Sporting 
Club  was  Caroline  robed  in  rose  taffeta  Chanel,  glued  to  the  table 
as  she  chain-smoked  beside  the  de- 
signer Karl  Lagerfeld;  there  was  Al- 
bert, Stephanie's  champion  and  gen- 
erally her  protector,  more  somber 
than  usual,  refusing  for  the  first 
time  since  anyone  could  remember 
to  open  the  ball  with  a  dance;  there 
was  the  singer  Rod  Stewart— but 
Stephanie?  She  was  in  the  nearby  vil- 
lage of  La  Turbie,  pouring  her  heart 
out  to  her  boyfriend,  Lucas,  and 
a  table  of  friends.  "Like  Cinderella,  banished  by 
the  wicked  sister,"  says  a  longtime  observer. 

Late  that  night,  I  learned  from  a  Riviera  source, 
Stephanie  called  a  friend  of  his.  "En  tout  cas,  my 
sister  has  always  been  jealous  of  me,"  Stephanie 
whispered  into  the  phone. 

"Well,  you  certainly  look  far  better  in  photo- 
graphs than  Caroline  does,"  the  voice  on  the  other 
end  consoled  her. 

"Oui!"  agreed  Stephanie. 

"And  you're  more  popular." 

"Ow/7"  Stephanie  repeated.  Then  came  the  coup 
de  grace.  "And  I  choose  better  men  than  she  does." 

Within  months  she  would  be  linked  by  the  tabloids 
to  the  same  man  Caroline  once  picked  as  a  hus- 
band—an invented  romance,  Junot  wearily  insists.  "I 
haven't  seen  Stephanie  in  20  years,"  he  says.  Others 
who  know  the  princess  also  consider  the  romance 
improbable.  Instead,  after  parting  from  Richard  Lu- 
cas last  winter,  she  began  keeping  company  with  a 
Portuguese  circus  acrobat  named  Adans  Lopez  Peres. 
His  breathtaking  feats  have  fastened  her  so  firmly 
to  his  side  in  Switzerland  that  this  year,  once  again, 
the  Red  Cross  Ball  was  notable  for  her  absence— this 
despite  a  palace  spokesman's  wary  prediction  a  day  before  the  gala: 
"Yes,  we  do  believe  Princess  Stephanie  will  be  at  the  ball."  Three  days 
later,  I  received  an  ambiguous  and  brief  press  release,  explaining  that 
"la  Princesse"  had  been  "en  displacement  abroad  that  very  evening. 

"In  Switzerland  with  that  acrobat.  With  her  children.  In  a 
trailer!"  moans  someone  who  saw  Rainier  two  nights  after  the 
ball.  "Rainier  looked  so  fragile  and  woebegone.  I  do  believe  this 
could  be  the  nail  in  the  coffin." 


(but  only  after  producing  two  children),  and  then  divorced  on 
year  later,  after  he  was  caught  on  film  making  love  to  Miss  Bar 
Breasts  of  Belgium.  An  elephant  trainer  from  a  Swiss  circus 
Then— after  the  palace  butler— she  landed  a  palace  gardener, 
conquest  that  sent  terror  through  the  hearts  of  "a  lot  of  th 
wives  of  handsome  male  staff  working  at  the  palace,"  accordin 
to  Paris  Match.  Her  current  companion,  the  Portuguese  acrobat 
happens  to  be  an  employee  of  the  above-mentioned  elephan 
trainer's.  All  these  selections  are  most  dispiriting  to  those  wh< 
know  the  Grimaldi  family.  "I  don't  think  it's  nice  to  see  the  lacl 
ey  with  your  daughter  after  he's  been  serving  the  father  at  th  ' 
dinner  table,"  says  Egon  von  Furstenberg,  a  Grimaldi  cousin. 

In  his  view,  the  two  sisters,  born  eight  years  apart,  are  irrec 
oncilable  in  their  differences.  "Caroline  is  a  real  princess,"  he  ot 
serves,  a  woman  of  restrained  and  measured  tastes.  "I'm  sur 
she's  very  happy  wearing  a  little  Laura  Ashley  dress  in  Pre 
vence."  Stephanie,  more  theatrical,  he  adds,  is  a  throwback  ti 

her  irrepressible  grandmothe 
Princess  Charlotte,  a  flight 
woman  who  loathed  court  lif 
and  swiftly  dumped  Rainier' 


S 


tephanie's  bizarre  and  varied  history  of  liaisons  has  long 

been  a  source  of  distress  to  her  family  and  of  wonderment 

to  the  breathless  world  outside.  A  nightclub  owner  once  ac- 

of  rape,  chosen  when  she  was  22.  Two  bodyguards  in 

!     phanie  eventually  married,  in  1995 


father,  Prince  Pierre.  ("To  make  love,  he  needs  to  put  a  crow; 
on  his  head,"  Charlotte  once  observed.)  "Kind  of  a  bag  lady,  bu: 
fun,"  recalls  von  Furstenberg. 

These  are  differences  of  long  standing.  Even  in  late  adoles 
cence,  Caroline  was  "more  kind  of  a  leftish  intellectual  Frencl 
student.  The  real  her  was  totally  different  from  what  she  made  o 
her  life,"  her  cousin  concludes.  There  is,  in  other  words,  som 
concern  that  the  older  princess,  albeit  in  a  different  way,  ha 
made  just  as  much  of  a  muddle  of  things.  Caroline's  are  simpl 
higher-class  muddles. 

After  all,  her  taste  in  husbands  (Junot  included)  has  hardl 
been  sterling,  say  her  detractors.  The  photographer  Bruno  Be 
bert,  who  dined  with  the  unhappy  Stephanie  on  the  night  of  he 
exile  from  last  year's  ball,  is  spectacularly  explicit  on  this  subject 
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"Look,  if  you  have  a  husband  who  urinates  on  the  Turkish 
Pavilion  in  Hanover,  who  drinks  so  much  alcohol,  who  beats  up  a 
cameraman  in  Germany,  breaking  his  nose,  and  a  guy  in  Kenya," 
>ays  Bebert,  neatly  encapsulating  the  activities  of  the  German 
Ernst  August  since  his  marriage  to  Caroline  four  years  ago,  "you 
iiave  no  right  to  spit  on  Stephanie."  (This  will  come  as  news  to 
Prince  Ernst.  "Acccchh,  that  Stephanie!"  Ernst  confided  last  year 
:o  a  friend  after  a  few  drinks.  "She  is  such  an  embarrassment.") 

"Caroline,"  concludes  Bebert,  "has  always  held  a  grudge 
igainst  her  sister." 

But  then,  Caroline  might  well  feel,  why  shouldn't  she?  Steph- 
anie has  caused  nothing  but  trouble  ever  since  she  was  a 
spoiled  teenager,  while  she,  Caroline,  has  done  everything 
n  her  power  to  uphold  the  dignity  and  glamour  of  her  position. 
'I  never  chose  a  single  thing  in  my  life,"  she  has  said.  "I  was  in- 
culcated with  the  notion  of  duty,  obedience,  and  a  very  strong 
'sense  of  duty,  and  all  these  came  before  pleasure."  And  what  has 
;he  received  as  her  reward?  Stephanie  on  the  cover  of  every 
iiamned  gossip  magazine  in  France. 

"Today,  Stephanie  works  better  on  our  covers  than  Caroline, 
which  wasn't  the  case  just  a  few  years  ago,"  says  Patrick  Ma- 
•escaux,  the  editor  of  the  weekly  French  glossy  Point  de  Vue.  His 
)ne  million  readers  identify  more  closely  with  Stephanie,  the 
vlonegasque  version  of  Princess  Diana,  weak  and  prone  to  dis- 
ister.  But  Caroline?  "I  think  she  has  changed.  It's  hard  to  ex- 
plain because  of  lawsuit  reasons,  but  she  has  developed  a  less 
ympathetic  character,"  says  Marescaux. 

Abruptly  he  throws  caution  to  the  winds.  The  Grimaldis  sue 
iim  "six  to  seven  times  a  year,"  he  moans,  Caroline  especially, 
ind  given  the  harsh  French  press  laws  on  invasion  of  privacy,  he 
s  virtually  bound  to  lose  in  court.  In  one  year  alone,  as  Point  de 
Vue  wrote  on  its  cover  (where  French  magazines  are  forced  to 
publish  adverse  verdicts),  Caroline  collected  more  than  $530,000 
rom  an  assortment  of  publications. 

Moreover,  inside  Monaco,  Rainier  rules  with  an  iron  hand, 
naking  any  sort  of  reportage  a  dicey  affair.  "Turn  off  your  tape 
ecorder.  Do  you  call  from  your  hotel?  Then  you  will  be  taped," 
i  longtime  government  employee  tells  me  when  I  arrive  in  Monte 
Zarlo.  "And  you  will  be  followed,"  he  promises.  "A  woman  named 
athy,  a  man  named  Yves— meant  to  look  like  a  married  couple, 
)oth  with  blond  hair." 

Indeed,  given  the  lengths  to  which  the  family  goes  to  stifle  in- 
brmation,  most  of  what  is  published  about  the  Grimaldis  in  Eu- 
ope  is  pap— and  Caroline's  complaints  about  her  treatment 
)y  the  press  are  of  dubious  validity. 

"She  has  this  image  of  a  cold,  brutal  woman.  Therefore  less 
igreeable,"  concludes  the  editor.  The  wicked  sister,  indeed.  And 
n  the  opposite  corner,  Stephanie,  who  can't  seem  to  do  anything 
"ight,  who  was,  perhaps,  as  people  again  whispered  not  long 
igo,  on  the  20th  anniversary  of  Princess  Grace's  fatal  car  crash, 
he  inadvertent  cause  of  that  as  well. 

j  For  her  part,  Stephanie  is  in  despair.  "I  can't  stand  it  anymore!" 
ishe  declared  recently.  But  none  of  this  pain  is  new  for  her.  "My 
vhole  life,"  she  once  said,  "has  been  nothing  but  tremendous  doubt." 


A- 


17,  Stephanie  of  Monaco  was  the  most  spoiled  and  willful 
of  all  the  Grimaldis,  as  even  her  doting  mother,  the  former 
movie  star,  had  to  concede.  "I  should  have  beat  Stephanie 
tike  a  gong,"  Grace  once  remarked  ruefully.  The  girl  was  beautiful, 
ft  tomboy  with  an  athlete's  broad  shoulders  and  androgynous 
mild.  "I  told  Grace,  'She  got  her  genes  mixed  up,  surely!'"  an  old 
amily  friend  confides. 

|  An  expert  at  eluding  her  parents'  vigilance,  Stephanie  was  in 
fvery  way  different  from  the  more  predictable  Caroline  and  the 
weet-natured  Albert.  According  to  Antoine  Pastorelli,  a  Grimaidi- 


._ 
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family  bodyguard  for  10  years  (and  now  the  owner  of  Group  Pro- 
tection, a  Riviera  security  firm),  Stephanie  was  seen  driving  cars 
around  Monaco  before  she  was  old  enough  to  have  a  license.  "It 
was  no  secret,"  he  adds.  "When  she  was  13, 1  used  to  see  her  driv- 
ing a  little  motorcycle.  You  don't  have  the  right  to  do  that  either!" 

The  lofty  circumstances  of  her  birth  made  the  girl  frankly  mis- 
erable. Bodyguards  were  ordered  (much  to  their  distaste)  to  call 
her  Steph.  "I  can't  stand  for  my  friends  to  call  me  Princess," 
Stephanie  said  at  the  time.  "I  want  to  be  an  ordinary  girl."  When- 
ever Grace  viewed  her  child's  gym  class  from  a  balcony,  she  was 
instructed,  "Now,  don't  tell  anyone  I'm  a  princess."  And  "Don't 
you  dare  come  down  to  the  floor!" 

The  former  film  star  found  all  this  enchanting.  "You  wait," 
Grace  told  her  dear  friend  Gwen  Robyns,  now  86,  "Stephanie 
will  be  the  most  interesting  of  all  our  family."  By  which  she 
meant  the  child  had  a  knack  for  drama. 

"She  spoiled  her  rotten,  and  Caroline  objected  to  it,"  Robyns 
recalls.  Robyns  herself  was  considerably  less  in  awe  of  the  girl. 
There  was,  for  instance,  the  episode  of  The  Hamburger,  when 
Stephanie,  aged  15,  asked  her  mother  what  was  on  the  menu 
for  lunchtime.  "Scrapple,"  cooed  Grace,  who  was  famously  par- 
simonious and  a  fan  of  the  homely  ail-American  dish.  "I'm  not 
going  to  eat  that!"  Stephanie  replied,  demanding  a  Big  Mac  in- 
stead. Princess  Grace  obediently  sent  the  chauffeur  to  fetch  it. 
There  was  also  the  incident  of  The  Shoes,  which  Robyns,  stay- 
ing with  Grace  in  Paris,  overheard  one  day  when  the  doting 
mother  received  a  call  from  Stephanie,  who  was  shopping. 

"One  pair  of  shoes,  Stephanie,  no  more  . . .  Oh.  Do  they  look 
good?" 

"She  came  home  with  three  pairs,"  Robyns  concludes. 
"Grace  gave  in  to  her  all  the  time." 

Stephanie,  in  return,  adored  her  mother  and  was  fiercely  pos- 
sessive. "She  was  jealous  of  everyone  who  came  near  Grace,  and 
that  included  her  sister,  Caroline,"  says  Robyns. 

It  was  not  as  though  Rainier  and  Grace  didn't  have  their  prob- 
lems with  the  equally  defiant  but  more  intelligent  and  focused 
Caroline.  "Where  are  you  going?"  Grace  had  demanded  one 
night  in  the  mid-70s  as  she  sat  crocheting  a  silver  metallic  cap  for 
her  18-year-old  to  wear  with  white  crepe  evening  pajamas,  which 
Grace,  who  never  threw  anything  away,  had  pulled  from  her  own 
cluttered  wardrobe. 

"I'm  meeting  Philippe  at  a  nightclub,"  said  the  love-struck 
girl,  who  was  by  that  time,  as  Robyns  notes,  "a  slave  to  Junot  . . . 
besotted  by  him— she  couldn't  keep  her  hands  off  him." 

"You're  not  going  anywhere  unless  he  comes  to  fetch  you 
here,"  Grace  responded.  Glancing  at  her  daughter,  she  hastily 
adjusted  the  decolletage  of  the  revealing  outfit.  "Be  careful  to  see 
that  it's  not  too  low,  and  look  out  for  the  photographers  stand- 
ing on  chairs!"  the  former  star  warned.  "They'll  do  anything  to 
get  a  cleavage  shot."  (For  her  part,  the  pre-pubescent  Stephanie 
was  envious  of  her  older  sister's  romance.  "Caroline  and  Junot 
used  to  rub  against  each  other  in  the  most  intimate  way,"  recalls 
Robyns.  "Stephanie  was  furious  and  did  not  hide  her  jealousy.") 

Junot,  now  a  businessman  dealing  in  hedge  funds,  still  bears 
the  craggy  stamp  of  the  consummate  boulevardier  on  his  world- 
weary  face.  The  son  of  a  Parisian  deputy  mayor,  he  was  famous 
for  his  social  life.  "I  belonged  at  that  time  to  a  milieu  where  it 
was  completely  natural  to  meet  people  like  Caroline"  is  practi- 
cally his  first  remark  to  me.  He  remembers  their  first  date  vivid- 
ly, when  he  picked  up  Caroline  at  her  mother's  apartment  in 
Paris.  Grace  was  receiving  the  pianist  Artur  Rubinstein,  who  was 
a  neighbor.  At  this  period  of  her  life,  she  was  patently  unhappy 
with  Rainier  and  living  apart  from  her  husband  on  the  Avenue 
Foch.  Junot's  new  girlfriend,  17  years  his  junior,  certainly  had 
her  attractions.  "Caroline  was  young  but  not  necessarily  naive. 
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And,  of  course,"  he  adds  meaningfully,  "not  weathered  by  life." 
And  Rainier?  I  ask.  Was  he  as  invasive  a  presence  in  the  rela- 
tionship as  everyone  says? 

'"That  was,  ah,  yet  to  be  discovered,"  Junot  replies  dryly. 

In  fact,  as  everyone  realized,  Rainier  and  Grace  were  united 
on  one  thing:  they  couldn't  abide  Junot.  He  spent  a  great 
deal  of  time  in  the  compa- 
ny of  flashy  women— Christina 
Onassis  was  a  friend,  as  was 
Countess  Agneta  von  Fur- 
stenberg— and  Rainier  was  un- 
certain how  he  made  a  living. 
But  resistance  to  Caroline's 
most  ardent  suitor  only  rein- 
forced the  girl's  determina- 
tion to  marry  him.  "Caroline 
threatened  to  walk  out  and  go 


'Caroline  and  Junot 

used  to  rub  against  each 
other. . . .  Stephanie  did  not 
hide  her  jealousy." 


Pastorelli,  Caroline's  bodyguard  for  many  years,  recall 
matters  differently.  "How  shall  I  tell  you?  Junot  was  a  bo> 
who  loved  to  have  fun."  He  chuckles.  "And  at  one  point,  Care 
line,  who  was  very  much  in  love  with  him,  could  no  longe 
stand  it." 

When  the  break  came,  it  was  Grace  who  advised  he 
teary  daughter,  "You  stay  here  at  home— I'll  go  to  your  apar 

ment!"  And  with  that,  say 
Robyns,  she  went  to  the  June 
apartment  to  fetch  Caroline 
possessions. 


f 


Caroline's 
Philippe  J 
is  seen  he 


live  with  him,"  Grace  told  Robyns,  "so  I  have  no  option."  Grace 
was  under  no  illusions  about  the  marriage.  "I  give  it  two  years," 
she  said  shortly  before  the  1978  wedding. 

Exactly  two  years  later,  Robyns,  on  assignment  to  write  a 
piece  on  the  young  couple's  domestic  bliss  for  a  ladies'  magazine, 
found  a  red-eyed  Caroline  at  the  door  of  her  Paris  apartment 
on  the  Avenue  Bosquet.  There  was  ample  cause  for  Caroline's 
distress.  Paparazzi  had  caught  Junot  dancing  with  Agneta  von 
Furstenberg  at  a  New  York  nightclub.  "That  was  absolutely  a 
mistake"  Junot  concedes.  He  claims,  however,  that  he  was  nev- 
aful  to  his  wife,  adding  with  appreciable  irony,  "It 
T  am  not  looking  for  any  medals." 


aroline's  dramas,  howe^ 

er,  positively  paled  besid 

those  of  Stephanie,  as  pec 

pie  around  Monaco  were  di; 

covering.  Her  school  grade 

were  grim,  her  desires  unreinec  j 

"Since  the  age  of  14,  she'd  leav 

the  bathroom  naked  and  the 

go  into  the  living  room,  and  th 

bodyguards  would  be  very  upset  by  this,"  reveals  Bernard  Viole 

author  of  the  exquisitely  researched  La  Saga  Monaco.  "She  wa 

uncontrollable." 

Bodyguards  for  Stephanie,  as  Pastorelli  explains,  wer 
simply  nuisances  to  be  circumvented.  "Yes,  it  was  a  raa 
every  day— if  she  was  in  a  nightclub  she  tried  to  leave  by  th 
kitchen,  or  the  toilets,"  he  says.  "Or  in  a  car  with  he 
friends." 

Grace  was  at  the  end  of  her  rope.  "Where's  Steph?"  shl 
would  wonder  when  the  girl  was  out  till  all  hours  with  her  teer 
age  flame,  Paul  Belmondo  (the  son  of  the  actor  Jean-Paul  Be' , 
mondo),  who  wished  to  become,  of  all  things,  a  racecar  drive:  J 
Stephanie,  much  to  her  mother's  despair,  was  considering  th 
very  same  career  for  herself,  according  to  two  biographers  c 
Grace.  The  night  of  September  12,  1982,  Grace  phoned  Robyn 
from  Roc  Agel,  the  family  country  house  down  the  coast  fror 
Monaco  in  France.  She  was  about  to  take  a  trip  with  Stephani< 
she  said,  but  was  feeling  awful. 

"I  have  such  terrible  headaches,  headaches  all  the  time, 
Grace  confided. 

The  next  morning,  to  everyone's  amazement,  Grace  n 
buffed  the  services  of  the  Grimaldi  chauffeur,  taking  th 
wheel  of  the  family  Rover,  even  though  she  was  generally  a  n 
luctant  driver.  Beside  her,  as  she  negotiated  the  hairpin  curve 
from  La  Turbie,  was  her  younger  daughter,  then  17.  At  a  shan 
curve,  the  Rover  accelerated  to  more  than  70  kilometers  a 
hour,  then  flew  off  the  road  into  the  void,  dropping  75  me 
ters  into  a  pile  of  rocks.  One  witness  swore  Grace  was  at  th 
wheel.  Another,  just  as  insistent,  claimed  Stephanie  was  drft 
ing;  indisputably,  the  teenager  exited  from  the  driver's  side  a. 
ter  the  crash. 

"You  must  remember  Stephanie  was  a  very  capricious  gir 
very  nervous.  So  when  she  wants  something,  she  gets  it,"  sa>» 
Pastorelli,  who,  despite  Stephanie's  denials,  is  one  of  those  wh 
suspect  Grace  gave  in  to  her  daughter's  pleas  to  take  the  whee 
that  morning.  "We  all  thought— Princess  Grace!  It's  impossibl 
that  Princess  Grace  had  this  accident,  because  she  knew  thi* 
car."  For  another  thing,  says  Pastorelli,  who  saw  the  car  short! 
after  the  crash,  "Grace  drove  very  slowly,  very  carefully  ...  a 
ways  with  her  seat  belt  strapped.  At  no  time  could  one  say  Prii 
cess  Grace  drove  like  a  maniac." 

But  when  the  car  was  examined,  it  was  discovered  that  ne 
ther  seat  belt  had  been  used.  Grace,  catapulted  into  the  bac 
of  the  Rover,  was  whisked  off  to  a  hospital  in  Monaco.  "It  wa 
there  I  was  able  to  see  her  cranium,"  one  witness  told  Bernar 
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let.  "It  was  as  though  she'd  been  scalped."  Within  two  days, 
the  princess  was  taken  off  life  support. 

Roger  Bencze,  the  French  police  captain  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  investigation,  found  certain  aspects  of  it  rather  singular.  In 
the  first  place,  experts  found  nothing  wrong  with  the  mechan- 
ics of  the  mangled  vehicle.  Despite  these  findings,  Bencze 
was  asked  by  the  Palace  to  announce  that  the  cause  of  the  acci- 
dent was  brake  failure.  (He  refused.)  After  this,  another  Palace 
pronouncement  emerged:  the  cause  of  the  accident  was  actu- 
ally a  stroke  suffered  by  Grace. 
And  finally,  because  by  treaty 
no  member  of  the  Monegasque 
princely  family  is  obliged  to 
speak  to  French  police,  Bencze 
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Stephanie  and  former  companion 
Franco  Knie,  a  circus  owner  and 
elephant  trainer,  in  1997. 
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had  to  make  a  formal  request  to  the  Palace  to  interrogate  Steph- 
anie in  the  hospital.  The  answer  that  came  back— written  in  the 
script  of  some  Palace  functionary—was  Non.  Nonetheless,  Bencze 
concluded  that  Grace  drove  the  car. 

But  Violet  isn't  so  sure.  "This  girl  for  years  was  jailed  inside  a 
secret,  which  was  basically  a  lie.  And  that's  what  she  couldn't 
stand.  In  my  opinion  her  excesses  of  today  are  the  result  of  that. 
And  who  shut  her  up  inside  this  secret,  this  lie?  It  was  her  father! 
For  the  honor  of  Monaco."  The  writer  is  convinced  of  one  oth- 
er thing  as  well.  "If  she  takes  up  with  bodyguards  or  maitre  d's, 
it's  her  way  of  driving  her  father  nuts." 

the  lingering  controversy.  Stephanie  has  gone  to 
iubsl  ntiate  the  off:.- ial  version  of 


events.  "When  I  read  in  the  newspapers  that  I  killed  my  moth 
er,  it  is  quite  simply  horrible!"  Stephanie  told  Paris  Match  lasi 
year.  Along  with  this  came  a  spate  of  other  denials,  some  oi ' 
them  dubious.  She  never,  Stephanie  said,  drove  as  a  minor.  Sh< 
was  never  told  the  French  police  wished  to  interrogate  her— how 
could  she  have  known?  "For  several  days  I  languished  betweer 
life  and  death,"  she  said,  neglecting  to  explain  why  nobod\ 
brought  up  the  interview  request  post-recovery. 

Only  one  thing  was  certain:  Stephanie  was  overpowered  foi 

years  after  her  mother's  deatl 
by  feelings  of  guilt.  "You  can' 
imagine  how  much  I  sufferec 
and  how  much  I  suffer  still,' 
she  said  a  year  ago.  "I  had  jus 
lost  the  central  axis  of  my  life, 
have  an  enormous  sense  of  frus 
tration:  Why  did  she  die,  anc 
not  I?" 

Did  Caroline  blame  he 
younger  sister  for  the  tragedy' 
"Frankly,  yes,"  says  Pastorelli,  the  former  bodyguard.  "Everythinj 
changed.  Let's  just  say  that,  whatever  happened,  one  had  the  im 
pression  that  Caroline  blamed  her  sister."  Pastorelli  happens  tc 
admire  Caroline's  formidable  intellect,  the  cool,  insistent  measun 
she  takes  of  those  around  her,  but  at  the  same  time  he  finds  thesi 
traits  disconcerting.  "I  tell  you  Caroline  is  very,  very  hard.  She's ; 
man,  makes  the  decisions  of  a  man,"  he  says.  "She  is— how  shal 
I  say?  Brutal." 

Caroline  and  Stephanie  pursued,  from  that  point  on,  widel; 
divergent  paths.  In  1983,  at  the  age  of  26,  the  older  sisten 
remarried,  producing  three  beautiful  children  with  busi 
nessman  Stefano  Casiraghi,  then  23;  indeed,  she  was  pregnan 
with  their  son  Andrea  at  the  time  of  the  hastily  organized  wed 
ding  (and  her  first  marriage  was  not  yet  annulled,  despite  valian 
efforts  made  in  that  direction  with  the  Vatican).  It's  open  to  ques 
tion  how  happy  Caroline  ultimately  was  with  this  second  hus 
band,  who,  as  John  Glatt,  author  of  The  Royal  House  of  Monaco 
points  out,  swiftly  exploited  "his  new  princely  connections  to  hi 
financial  advantage."  Casiraghi  was  a  cool  customer,  those  aroum 
him  recall,  preferring  boat  racing  and  Monaco  investments  t< 
family  pursuits.  By  the  end  of  his  short  life,  he  owned  a  hall 
share  in  3,000  apartments  and,  it  was  widely  rumored,  wa 
backed  by  the  Mafia.  He  was  also  a  confirmed  playboy  who,  a 
Egon  von  Fiirstenberg  observes,  "only  took  advantage  of  Care  I 
line  to  do  his  own  business.  He  was  a  bit  of  a  crook.  And  h 
cheated  on  her  with  a  girlfriend  in  Milan.  Everybody  knew  it." 

For  her  part,  in  1986,  Stephanie  moved  to  Los  Angeles,  wher 
she  hoped  to  launch  a  career  as  a  singer.  Her  pleasant,  throat 
voice  had  already  been  featured  on  a  hit  single  in  Europe,  callec 
prophetically,  "Ouragon"— "Hurricane."  Its  owner,  then  21,  prove* 
every  bit  as  tempestuous  across  the  Atlantic.  Within  short  orde: 
Stephanie  was  seen  exchanging  deep  tongue  kisses  at  the  Ivy  wit 
the  actor  Rob  Lowe;  he  was  replaced  by  a  French-born  nightclu 
owner,  Mario  Oliver  (ne  Jutard),  13  years  her  senior  and  fond  c 
wearing  a  diamond  stud  in  one  ear.  Some  years  earlier,  he  hai 
been  charged  with  rape.  ("I  never  raped  anyone,"  says  Olive 
who  nonetheless  pleaded  no  contest  to  sexual  battery.) 

"I  just  thought  he  was  weird,"  Judy  Balaban  Quine,  an  ol 
friend  of  Grace's,  tells  me.  "He  just  had  a  look  that  scared  me. 
She  couldn't  imagine  the  child  of  her  dearest  friend  keeping  con 
pany  with  Oliver. 

Rumors  of  an  impending  marriage  between  the  princess  an 
the  sex  offender  were  rampant— horrifying  Caroline,  among  otr 
ers.  Rainier,  appalled  at  magazine  photos  featuring  a  toples 
Stephanie  necking  with  Oliver  in  Mauritius  on  a  "trial  hone} 
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noon,"  made  it  his  business  to  fly  west.  Here,  however,  the  prince 
,vas  at  a  disadvantage.  At  home  in  Monte  Carlo,  where  phones 
ire  tapped  and  hidden  cameras  roll,  he  was— and  is— an  absolute 
nonarch.  In  Los  Angeles,  however,  Rainier  was  just  another  fa- 
[  her  with  an  uncontrollable  daughter. 

"The  father  was  very  concerned,"  says  Jerry  Greenberg,  then 
he  president  of  WTG/Sony  Music,  who  had  signed  the  princess— 
ler  one  album,  Stephanie,  was  released  in  1991  after  a  four-year 
!  delay— at  the  behest  of  Tommy  Mottola,  the  company's  C.E.O. 
jreenberg  had  lunch  with  Rainier,  assuring  him,  "I'll  do  nothing 
o  harm  her  or  the  image  of  you  or  your  family."  And  indeed,  he 
md  his  wife,  Joanna,  made  it  their  business  to  care  for  the 
princess,  even  though,  as  Greenberg  points  out,  there  was  no  get- 
ing  around  a  signal  failure:  "The  record  didn't  sell." 

Stephanie  was  cramming  her  life  with  romance  in  order  to  fill 
i  permanent  void.  "She  just  missed  her  mother  so  much,"  recalls 
loanna  Greenberg.  "She  wrote  this  beautiful  song  for  her  mother 
"Words  upon  the  Wind"]— something  about  her  mother  being  an 
ingel,  and  when  she  played  it  for  me,  I  was  just  so  touched.  A 
yery,  very  loving  child."  But  it  was  clearly  a  love  that  brought  sub- 
;tantial  pain.  Joanna  Greenberg  had  heard  about  the  princess's 
nvolvement  with  drugs.  "We  felt  terrible  about  that. 

"By  the  way,  she  never  spoke  about  the  accident,"  Joanna 
Zireenberg  continues.  "But  you  could  see  she  was  so  wounded, 
ler  soul  so  wounded." 

"Hi,  Mom!"  Stephanie  declared  in  the  midst  of  an  American 
jress  interview.  This  bizarre  greeting  was  accompanied  by  a 
irief  wave  at  the  sky.  About  her  older  sister  (who  disapproved  of 
ler  singing  career),  Stephanie  was  brevity  itself  to  her  American 
riends.  "Strong"  was  how  she  characterized  Caroline.  It  was  pre- 
cisely the  quality  she  herself  was  lacking. 

In  the  fall  of  1990,  while  Stephanie  was  still  in  Los  Angeles, 
Stefano  Casiraghi  died  in  a  speedboat  accident  while  defend- 
ing his  title  at  the  World  Offshore  Championship  near 
vlonte  Carlo.  He  was  just  30.  On  receiving  the  news  of  her 
5rother-in-law's  death,  Stephanie  became  "hysterical,"  says  Joan- 
la  Greenberg.  "She  wasn't  over  her  mother's  passing— and  now 
mother  death." 
"Why  is  this  happening  to  my  family?"  wondered  Stephanie. 
The  young  woman  felt  her  family  attracted  death.  She  aban- 
doned the  last  remnants  of  her  sagging  singing  career  and  re- 
urned  to  Monaco,  to  be  by  the  side  of  the  new  widow.  "If  some- 
thing happens  to  her,  she  is  my  blood,  my  sister,"  Stephanie  has 
;;aid.  "I  would  do  anything  at  all  for  her." 
'  Shortly  after  Casiraghi  was  buried  in  a  special  chapel  in 
vlonaco,  "unknown  individuals"  (as  Nice-Matin  reported)  lifted 
lis  tombstone  and  stood  the  coffin  upright.  This  was  a  classic 
vlafia  gesture,  and  at  the  time,  it  was  considered  a  warning  to 
'he  Grimaldis.  The  underworld,  claimed  the  newspaper,  wanted 
jhe  return  of  "the  anonymous  shares  they  had  given  to  Casi- 
iaghi"  in  real-estate  investments. 

Stephanie,  as  good  as  her  word,  moved  close  to  her  sister's 
pale-stone  mansion,  known  as  Clos  Saint-Pierre,  not  far 
from  Rainier's  palace  on  the  rock  high  above  Monte  Car- 
iO.  Each  day  she  walked  six-year-old  Andrea,  who  is  her  god- 
Ion,  to  and  from  school. 

j  But  within  two  years  the  sisters'  newfound  closeness  began  to 
alter.  On  May  15,  1992,  Stephanie,  then  27,  proudly  announced 
lerself  pregnant.  Daniel  Ducruet,  also  27,  her  handsome  one- 
ime  bodyguard,  had  given  her  "a  happiness  of  such  intensity, 
here  are  no  words  to  express  it." 

There  were,  however,  quite  a  few  words  expressed  in  the  bosom 
)f  her  aggrieved  family,  which  ordered  Stephanie  to  appear  on  pub- 
ic occasions  without  her  newest  consort.  She,  in  turn,  declined 


most  such  invitations,  including  Rainier's  birthday  lunch  in  1993. 
Ducruet  (known  as  "the  fishmonger"  on  the  Riviera,  since  by  the 
time  of  their  romance  he  was  managing  a  seafood-distributing 
business)  had  been  born  to  a  family  of  modest  means  in  the 
village  of  Beausoleil;  he  had,  at  the  time  of  Stephanie's  raptur- 
ous pregnancy,  a  four-month-old  son  by  a  former  girlfriend. 
And  he  was  ambitious. 

"He  won!"  is  how  his  former  colleague  Pastorelli  describes 
Ducruet.  "He  got  money,  he  had  a  beautiful  life,  he  had  a  Rolls. 
So  he  says  to  himself,  'Oop.  C'est  bon,  gal  One  doesn't  need  to 
work  any  longer.'" 

Nonetheless,  a  friend  of  Stephanie's  remarks,  "she  had  finally 
found  emotional  stability.  She  was  happy  at  last."  This  had  its  ef- 
fect. In  July  1995,  after  the  birth  of  Pauline,  Stephanie's  second 
child,  Rainier  finally  bowed  to  his  daughter's  wishes:  a  private 


wedding  ceremony  with  just  30  in  attendance  was  organized  in 
Monaco  behind  closed  doors.  "Stephanie  is  really  a  darling  girl. 
She  can  do  no  wrong,"  Rainier  told  a  friend  at  a  White  House 
dinner. 

Within  a  year,  however,  this  optimistic  thesis  was  once  again 
disproved.  On  a  trip  to  Belgium,  Ducruet  was  introduced  to 
Fili  Houteman,  a  pretty  stripper  who  had  recently  been 
crowned  Miss  Bare  Breasts  of  Belgium.  One  week  later,  in  the 
town  of  Villefranche,  hard  by  the  Monaco  border,  the  two  re- 
united at  a  villa  (rented,  as  it  turned  out,  by  an  enterprising 
photographer),  while  a  video  camera,  set  up  on  a  tripod  in  the 
bushes,  secretly  recorded  their  lovemaking.  Within  short  order, 
X-rated  pictures  of  the  encounter  appeared  in  Genie,  a  Euro- 
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pean  men's  magazine.  Fili  and  the  hapless  Ducruet  became  the 
stars  of  a  hotly  demanded  90-minute  video,  on  sale  in  Italy.  In 
Monaco,  where  it  was  banned,  eager  viewers  paid  $70  for  smug- 
gled copies. 

In  vain  did  the  former  bodyguard  swear  he'd  been  drugged 
into  sexual  compliance  by  the  ignominious  Fili  and  her  friends. 


Stephanie,  although  distraught, 
might  have  listened.  Indeed, 
says  a  member  of  Ducruet 's  cir- 
cle, the  two  still  harbor  strong 
romantic  feelings  for  each  oth- 
er. "In  some  ways  a  mature, 
woman  knows  exactly  what  those  things  are  about,"  says  the 
source.  "What  men  are  up  to."  The  Palace,  however,  was  out- 
raged. "Yes— voila!  Rainier  would  never  allow  them  to  get  back 
together.  Never!"  declares  this  observer.  "He  said,  'O.K.  Now 
you  divorce.'  She  did  not  want  a  divorce.  She  was  very  much  in 
love  with  him." 

But  despite  her  retreat  to  Auron,  a  small  nearby  ski  resort  in 
France,  Stephanie  wasn't  cut  out  for  the  mature,  reflective  life 
even  after  her  marriage  ended.  She  was  found  waiting  on  tables 
at  a  local  bar  run  by  yet  another  boyfriend;  her  name  cropped 
up  as  a  potential  witness  in  the  murder  of  a  drug  dealer— at  which 
point  Rainier  drafted  a  new  will  so  that  the  bulk  of  his  estimated 
$5  billion  fortune  would  go  to  his  elder  children;  Stephanie's  por- 
tion was  reduced  to  around  $25  million.  Meanwhile,  she  had 
taken  up  with  a  second  bodyguard,  who  is  quite  possibly  the 
father  of  her  third  child,  Camille,  born  in  1998.  Not  long  after, 
ic  found  love  with  the  Swiss  elephant  trainer  and  circus  owner, 
married  and  the  father  of  three. 

10  ordinary  circus  performer.  He  was  fond  of 
rearing  a  G-strinc  with  an  elephant's 


trunk  attached  to  it.  Fully  clothed,  however,  in  epaulets  of  gol< 
braid,  he  bears,  with  his  tiny  dark  mustache  set  in  an  impassiv 
face,  an  uncanny  resemblance  to  the  young  Rainier.  For  the  bel 
ter  part  of  a  year,  Stephanie  followed  his  circus  around  Europe 
in  her  $27,000  Caravelair  trailer,  cheering  as  her  eldest  daughtei 
Pauline,  then  just  seven,  rode  one  of  the  elephants  to  the  ap 
plause  of  the  crowds  and  the  delight  of  photographers.  It  wa 
quite  a  display  for  a  woman  who  has  recently  said,  "Stop!  Le 
me  have  the  right  to  raise  my  children  quietly  and  to  go  serene 
ly  through  life." 

By  August  2002,  Rainier's  gold-braided  doppelganger  had 
disappeared  from  Stephanie's  life.  In  his  place:  Rainier's  servan 
Richard  Lucas.  When,  early  this  year,  Lucas  broke  off  the  affaii 
he  was  succeeded  by  a  hireling  of  Knie's:  the  acrobat  Adan 
Lopez  Peres,  whose  romance  with  the  princess  the  rejected  ele 
phant  trainer  eyes  of  necessity  from  bitter  proximity. 

"I  have  loved,  but  in  my  position,"  Stephanie  has  said,  "if 
very  difficult  to  know  if  they  loved  me  for  my  qualities,  or  rathe 
for  what  I  could  give  them  because  of  what  I  represented, 
have  been  deceived." 

Deceived  by  everyone,  she  adds  frequently,  except  her  fathei 

Ever  vigilant,  Caroline  watches  her  sister's  serial  romanti 
escapades  with  the  mounting  alarm  of  an  arriviste.  Strict! 
speaking,  the  Grimaldis  are  a  "princely"  family,  one  note! 
below  royalty.  Moreover,  even  before  her  marriage  in  1999 
Prince  Ernst,  heir  to  one  of  the  oldest  and  loftiest  royal  house 
in  Europe,  she  had  always  been  more  acutely  sensitive  to  her  pc 
sition  than  to  certain  awkward  details  in  her  family  background 
For  example,  her  grandmother  Princess  Charlotte  was  born  ilk 
gitimate,  the  granddaughter  of  a  washerwoman.  But  of  this  ai 
cestry  Caroline  remains  resolutely  oblivious.  "Don't  ever  do  thai 
again!"  Caroline  once  barked  to  a  friend  who  had  tapped  he 

on  the  backside.  "Never  foi 
get  who  I  am!" 

On  wedding  Ernst  of  Han 
over  (a  married  man  with  twi 
young  children  at  the  tim 
their  romance  began),  the  preg 
nant  bride  acquired  a  grar 
deur  appropriate  to  her  nev 
station.  Stephanie  was  not  pre; 
sent  at  the  ceremony. 

Even  Rainier  is  not  immun 
to  the  imposing  social  position 
of  his  eldest.  Last  May,  Mom1 
co  abruptly  changed  its  restrictive  succession  law,  allowing  powe- 
to  pass  from  a  reigning  prince  without  heirs  (a  situation  in  whid 
Albert  still  finds  himself)  to  his  siblings  and  their  children.  I 
Monaco,  people  are  saying  this  legal  alteration  suits  Carolini 
down  to  the  ground.  Her  handsome  son  Andrea  Casiraghi,  new 
ly  graduated  from  high  school,  appears  on  state  occasions  witi 
Prince  Albert,  fueling  speculation  that  the  young  man  may  soon 
occupy  the  throne  for  which  his  uncle  has  little  appetite.  Youni 
Andrea,  however,  has  been  effectively  discouraged  from  hangin 
out  with  Stephanie,  according  to  one  informed  Monaco  resident 
Two  months  ago.  attired  only  in  a  red  ribbon,  Stephanie  posei 
for  the  Spanish  magazine  jHola!  One  can  well  imagine  what  kirn 
of  emotions  the  display  produced  in  her  more  regal  elder  siste.' 
(This  despite  the  sterling  nature  of  Stephanie's  motives;  the  picture 
benefited  an  aids  foundation  she  launched  with  Prince  Albert. 
But  Stephanie  remains  . . .  Well,  what  can  one  say?  Stephanie. 

"I  don't  feel  like  reaching  the  age  of  65  and  telling  myself:  ' 
could  have  done  this  or  that,'"  Stephanie  recently  said,  spinnin 
an  unlikely  scenario.  "If  I  die  tomorrow,  I'll  have  lived  as  I  chose 
After  everything  that's  been  done  to  me,  that's  not  too  bad."  □ 


I  have  loved,  but  in 

my  position  its  very 
difficult"  Stephanie  has  said 
"I  have  been  deceived." 
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The  only  truly  global  media 

baron,  Rupert  Murdoch,  right, 

broadened  his  empire  this 

spring  by  launching  Sky  Italia. 

Roger  Ailes,  chairman  and 

C.E.O.  of  Murdoch's  Fox  News, 

has  had  stunning  success  building 

the  right-leaning  network, 

among  the  most  influential 

parts  of  the  empire. 
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RUPERT 
MURDOCH 


STAB  AT  MORTALITY:  Admitted  for 
the  first  time,  in  February,  that 
he  won't  run  News  Corp.  forever. 
(Murdoch  had  previously  pledged 
that  he  will  work  until  "I  am  100") 
MOMENT  OF  TRUTH:  When  Mur- 
doch went  before  a  Senate  com- 
mittee in  May  to  declare  he  had 
no  plans  to  buy  anything  beyond 
DirecTV,  several  senators  burst 
into  laughter. 

CAN  BE  PROUD  OF:  Claims  he  has 
0  percent  cholesterol. 
LITTLE  BUDDY:  Baz  Luhrmann. 
BIG  BOSS:  Dame  Elisabeth  Mur- 
doch, Rupert's  94-year-old  moth- 
er, who  recently  warned,  "I  think 
materialism  has  become  quite  a 
menace." 

BEVERAGE:  Protein  shakes. 
EXECUTIVE  TIC:  Working  out  and 
making  everyone  else  work  out. 
He  recently  built  a  large  gym  on 
the  third  floor  of  the  News  Corp. 
HQ  in  New  York  to  encourage 
staff  members  to  exercise. 
MOGUL  RELATIONS:  Nemesis  Ted 
Turner  branded  him  a  "warmon- 
ger" for  Fox  News  Channel's  cov- 
erage of  Iraq. 

IN  GENERAL:  Every  division  of  Mur- 
doch's vast  company  is  running  at 
top  speed.  After  finally  striking  a 
$6.6  billion  deal  last  April  to  pur- 
chase a  34  percent  stake  in,  and 
effective  control  of,  DirecTV,  Mur- 
doch is  quietly  positioning  himself 
to  give  to  America's  cable  opera- 
tors the  kind  of  competitive  jolt 
his  Fox  TV  network  and  cable 
news  channel  has  given  to  the  Big 
Three  networks  and  CNN.  But 
first,  Murdoch,  72,  has  to  con- 
vince regulators  in  Washington  that 
he  won't  abuse  the  media  pow- 
er he  has  already  assembled  with 
his  TV  networks.  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Fox  studio,  HarperCollins 
book  publisher,  newspapers,  and 
myriad  other  interests.  Critics  call 
him  the  "poster  child  for  media 
consolidation"— precisely  the  in- 
sidious force  that  Washington's 
pre-Bush  media  regulations  were 
designed  to  keep  in  check.  But 
with  his  close  ties  to,  and  unwa- 
vering support  for,  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration, the  moment  for  Mur- 
doch's long-coveted  U.S.  Death 
'  tar— a  satellite  service  capable  of 

•  -ting  the  nation  with  Fox 
Is    Fox  movies,  Fox  TV 

?  r<nd  Fox-controlled  sports 
!d  beat  hand.  The 


only  truly  global  media  baron, 
Murdoch  this  spring  also  launched 
Sky  Italia  to  complement  his  Brit- 
ish, Asian,  and  Latin-American 
satellite  and  pay-television  busi- 
nesses. And  News  Corp.'s  stock 
price,  long  in  the  doldrums,  has 
grown  by  50  percent  since  last  year. 
YEAR  AHEAD:  * 


n 


SUMNER 
REDSTONE 


DISTINGUISHING  CHARACTERISTIC: 

Owns  $8  billion  worth  of  Viacom 
stock,  but  has  reportedly  never 
sold  a  share. 

EVIDENCE  OF  POSSIBLY  OBSESSIVE 
BEHAVIOR:  Denies  that  he  recent- 
ly turned  80.  "When  I  was  62,  I 
stopped  having  birthdays.  If  you 
saw  me  in  action,  you'd  think  I 
was  younger  than  62." 
CRIB:  Paid  $14.5  million  for  Syl- 
vester Stallone's  home  in  Beverly 
Park,  a  mansion-heavy  section  of 
Beverly  Hills.  Neighbors  include 
Denzel  Washington,  Eddie  Murphy, 
and  producer  Richard  Zanuck. 
SHOULD  BE  EMBARRASSED  ABOUT: 
When  gadfly  stockholder  Evelyn 
Y.  Davis  chastised  CBS  for  glam- 
orizing Adolf  Hitler  in  a  mini- 
series  and  told  Redstone,  "You 
haven't  been  a  survivor  of  the  Hol- 
ocaust," he  shot  back,  "I've  been 
a  survivor  of  a  lot  worse." 
ENEMY  WITHIN:  His  own  president, 
Mel  Karmazin.  Redstone  won  the 
right  to  fire  Karmazin  in  his  re- 
cent contract  negotiation. 
MEGA-MERGER:  "I  did  acquire  a 
wife."  After  finalizing  his  divorce 
from  wife  Phyllis  last  summer,  he 
married  third-grade  teacher  Paula 
Fortunate  40,  in  April.  The  New- 
York  Times  wedding  notice  for 
Redstone  and  Fortunato  included 
the  information  that  they  "met  two 
years  ago  on  a  blind  date  in  New 
York  that  was  arranged  by  mutu- 
al friends  from  Bear,  Stearns  & 
Company,  the  investment  bank." 
STAB  AT  IMMORTALITY:  Coined  the 
noun  "multiplex." 
IN  GENERAL:  Viacom  has  been 
called  the  most  admired  and  best- 
managed  media  company  in  the 
world,  and  it's  also  the  most  valu- 
able. It  was  a  relief  when  Red- 
stone and  Karmazin  settled  their 
differences  enough  for  Karmazin 
to  sign  a  new  three-year  deal  in 
March  (though  the  marriage  is 
still  rocky).  The  company,  with  a 
market  cap  of  twice  as  much  as 
News  Corp.  and  11  percent  more 


than  AOL  Time  Warner,  continues 
its  stunning  winning  streak.  Its 
MTV  Networks  cable  channels 
are  finding  new  markets  world- 
wide, and,  combined  with  CBS, 
Viacom  is  the  company  to  beat, 
with  its  various  outlets  accounting 
for  26  percent  of  all  television- 
watching  in  the  U.S.  (a  figure  that 
could  jump  as  Redstone  sets  his 
sights  on  more  channels  and  sta- 
tions in  light  of  deregulation  in 
Washington).  Its  Paramount  movie 
studio  continues  to  produce  prof- 
itable mid-level  hits.  While  radio 
operation  Infinity  Broadcasting 
has  been  a  disappointment,  Via- 
com has  had  surprising  growth 
from  its  Blockbuster  Entertain- 
ment division,  and  book  publish- 
er Simon  &  Schuster  is  basking  in 
the  sales  success  of  Hillary  Clin- 
ton's memoir,  Living  History.  Now 
Redstone,  who  boldly  admits  he 
foresees  Viacom  acquiring  Disney, 
NBC,  or  even  AOL  Time  Warner 
someday,  has  made  buying  more 
cable  networks  a  top  priority.  Vi- 
acom bought  AOL  Time  Warner's 
half  of  Comedy  Central,  giving  it 
full  ownership,  and  he  would  like 
to  buy  Vivendi  Universal's  Sci-Fi 
channel  and  USA  Networks. 
YEAR  AHEAD:  I 


CAN  BE  PROUD  OF:  Burying  the 
hatchet.  He  has  invested  $21.5 
million  in  New  York  City  public 
schools,  which  are  run  by  his  old 
nemesis  Joel  Klein,  who  led  the 
Justice  Department's  anti-trust 
battle  against  Microsoft. 
SHOULD  BE  EMBARRASSED  ABOUT: 
Failing  to  leave  a  tip  after  having 
a  three-dollar  cappuccino  with 
Tom  Brokaw  at  a  humble  South 
Dakota  cafe  for  a  taped  interview 
about  Gates's  $250  million  dona- 
tion of  computers  to  rural  places. 
MAN-OF-THE-PEOPLE  MOVE:  Drives 
his  elder  daughter,  Jennifer,  to 
school  in  a  Lexus. 
MOGUL  RELATIONS:  Clips  mag- 
azine articles  to  send  to  Warren 
Buffett,  writing  comments  in  the 
margins. 

DODGED  A  BULLET  WHEN:  After 
several  years,  the  embarrassment 
of  Clinton-esque  hairsplitting 
during  testimony,  and  countless 
editorial-page  scoldings,  the  land- 
mark anti-trust  case  against  Micro- 
soft ended  last  fall  with  a  whim- 
per. The  company  remains  intact 


and  is  now  sitting  on  a  war  chest 
of  $49  billion  in  cash. 
IMPERIAL  EXPANSION:  Was  rumored 
to  be  one  of  several  bidders  for 
Chateau  Margaux,  the  great  Bor- 
deaux winery,  in  Margaux,  France. 
Asking  price:  $440  million. 
IN  GENERAL:  While  C.E.O.  Steve 
Ballmer  sweats  the  details,  Gates 
plays  the  big  deal-maker.  He  per- 
sonally called  AOL  Time  Warner 
boss  Richard  Parsons  to  broker  the 
$750  million  setdement  for  the  anti- 
trust lawsuit  over  Internet  browser 
Netscape  Navigator.  It  was  shrewd 
timing  on  Gates's  part,  since  Par- 
sons, who  has  been  struggling  to 
pay  down  AOL  Time  Warner's  de- 
bilitating $24.2  billion  debt  load, 
badly  needed  the  money.  In  addi- 
tion to  acting  as  corporate  diplo- 
mat. Gates,  48,  played  the  global 
statesman:  he  traveled  to  India  last 
November,  where  he  met  with  the 
prime  minister  and  pledged  $100 
million  to  fight  aids  there.  Back 
in  Seattle  he  works  mostly  on  new 
products,  especially  Longhorn,  the 
much-anticipated  new  version  of 
Windows.  Last  year  he  debuted 
the  Tablet  PC,  an  Etch-a-Sketch- 
type  pad  that  records  handwritten 
comments  using  a  special  stylus. 
Microsoft  invested  nearly  $500 
million  to  create  and  market  the 
device,  hoping  to  sell  500,000  in 
its  first  year,  though  computer- 
makers  such  as  Dell  and  IBM  re- 
main dubious  about  its  prospects. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  * 


CAN  BE  PROUD  OF:  His  iTunes 
service.  Being  lauded  as  the  long- 
awaited  answer  to  the  music  in- 
dustry's problem  of  illegal  down- 
loading, the  company's  online 
music  store  lets  customers  pay  to 
download  songs:  99  cents  per  song. 
Jobs  personally  demonstrated  the 
software  to  artists  he  wanted  to 
sign  up,  including  Mick  Jagger, 
Paul  McCartney,  the  Eagles,  and 
Dr.  Dre.  The  service  launched, 
in  April,  with  200,000  selections 
from  all  five  major  labels.  It  was  an 
instant  hit,  with  five  million  songs 
purchased  in  its  first  eight  weeks. 
BIG  SALE:  His  I.  M.  Pei-designed 
two-bedroom  duplex  penthouse 
at  the  San  Remo  in  Manhattan, 
listed  at  $14.5  million.  Jobs  had 
bought  it  in  the  80s  as  a  bache- 
lor pad  for  trips  to  date  women 
such  as  neighbor  Diane  Keaton. 
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FOOTWEAR:  New  Balance  sneakers. 
LITTLE  BUDDY:  Al  Gore  (joined 
Apple's  board  of  directors  in 
March). 

BEVERAGE:  Organic  wine. 
DOMESTIC  RELATIONS:  His  wife, 
Laurene,  was  reportedly  miffed 
when  he  failed  to  inform  her  about 
his  lengthy  photo  shoot  with  Sher- 
yl  Crow  for  the  cover  of  Fortune. 
IN  GENERAL:  In  June,  Jobs,  48,  un- 
veiled the  newest  Macintosh,  the 
G5,  which  has  an  IBM-designed 
chip  that  he  claimed  made  it  the 
fastest  PC.  on  the  market.  The 
company  returned  to  profitability, 
aided  by  the  popularity  of  its  spec- 
tacular new  retail  stores,  which 
have  sold  more  than  S650  million 
worth  of  products  (including  the 
immensely  popular  iPod)  since 
their  introduction  in  2001.  The  only 
problem:  sales  of  Macs  have  been 
relatively  flat  the  past  two  years, 
and  the  company's  worldwide  mar- 
ket share— a  meager  2.3  percent- 
is  less  than  a  third  of  its  peak  in 
1994.  In  his  other  career,  as  head 
of  Pixar,  Jobs,  along  with  founder 
and  creative  front  man  John  Las- 
seter,  scored  a  fifth  straight  hit 
with  Finding  Nemo.  (Andrew  Stan- 
ton, the  film's  director  and  co-writer, 
is  the  voice  of  Crush,  the  scene- 
stealing  surfer  sea  turtle.)  The  film 
has  grossed  more  than  $320  mil- 
lion at  the  U.S.  box  office,  enough 
to  pass  Disney's  The  Lion  King  and 
become  the  all-time  top-performing 
animated  film.  Jobs  also  made  the 
rounds  of  major  Hollywood  stu- 
dios looking  for  a  new  partner  to 
replace  Pixar's  longtime  distribu- 
tor, Disney,  should  negotiations  to 
extend  their  partnership  collapse. 
Jobs  wants  to  share  the  profits  90- 
10  rather  than  50-50. 
YEAR  AHEAD:  * 


BRIAN 
ROBERTS 


NICKNAME:  King  of  Cable. 
BIG  SALE:  Comcast  sold  its  57  per- 
cent share  of  home-shopping  net- 
work QVC  to  John  Malone's  Lib- 
erty Media  for  approximately  $7.9 
billion. 

SHOULD  BE  EMBARRASSED  ABOUT: 
The  American  Customer  Satis- 
faction Index  rates  Comcast  and 
other  big  cable  operators  "in  I.R.S. 
territory." 

MOTTO:  "Thank  you,  polyester," 
because  the  advent  of  Sansabelt 
pants  propelled  his  father,  Com- 
cast founder  Ralph  Roberts,  to 


close  his  belt-making  business  and 
go  into  cable  TV. 
IN  GENERAL:  Following  on  the 
heels  of  such  duds  as  the  AOL- 
Time  Warner  and  Vivendi-Universal 
linkups,  Roberts's  $51  billion  take- 
over of  AT&T  Broadband  seemed, 
at  first,  iffy.  But  Comcast  didn't 
waste  time  upgrading  systems  and 
improving  services,  and  as  a  re- 
sult it's  been  raising  its  new  cable 
systems'  profit  margins  ahead  of 
Wall  Street  expectations,  leading 
to  a  67  percent  rise  in  the  compa- 
ny's stock  since  last  year.  The  com- 
pany has  also  become  the  largest 
provider  of  high-speed  Internet 
hookups.  Part  of  Comcast's  ap- 
peal is  its  power:  with  21  million 
subscribers— almost  twice  as  many 


as  Time  Warner  Cable,  its  nearest 
rival— the  company  is  bargain- 
ing for  lower  programming  costs 
(what  it  pays  companies  for  their 
channels)  by  buying  and  forming 
its  own  channels.  Reportedly,  ne- 
gotiations are  under  way  to  ac- 
quire Cablevision's  stake  in  the 
Fox  regional  sports  networks.  G4. 
a  video-game  cable  channel,  was 
launched  last  year,  and  Al  Gore 
approached  Roberts  about  back- 
ing his  new,  public-affairs  TV 
network.  With  the  cash  expected 
from  the  QVC  sale,  Roberts,  44. 
says  he'll  seek  acquisitions  rather 
than  pay  down  the  company's 
debt.  A  play  for  big  content  busi- 
nesses such  as  Disney,  MGM,  or 
Vivendi  Universal  Entertainment 


NOS.  29  AND  4 

e  Jobs,  top,  C.E.O.  of 

Apple  and  Pixar,  has 

defined  the  online  music 

business  with  iTunes. 

Doug  Morris,  chairman  and 

C.E.O.  of  the  Universal  Music 

Group,  the  largest  music 

f  company  in  the  world,  has 
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(vue)  is  rumored  likely.  (Although, 
in  August,  after  hiring  Allen  &  Co.. 
Herbert  Allen's  investment  firm, 
and  his  pal  and  ex-Universal  Stu- 
dios chief  Frank  Biondi  to  help 
him  sort  through  vue's  finances, 
Comcast  said  it  would  not  bid  for 
vue.) 
YEAR  AHEAD:  * 


NATURAL  FOli:  Fellow  young  Prince- 
tonian  Jeff  Bezos  at  Amazon.com. 
MANAGEMENT  TOOL:  Whitman 
makes  all  her  executives  sell  some- 
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VANITY     FAIR 


E55  i-  MG  powereo  by  a  handcrafted  469  horsepower  engine.  From  0  to  60  in  4.5  seconds*  It's  a  real  I 
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thing  ou  eBay  every  month  to  see 
firsthand  if  there  are  problems  us- 
ing the  site.  She  even  held  an  auc- 
tion to  unload  the  contents  of  her 
ski  condo  in  Colorado. 
CAN  BE  PROUD  OF:  eBay's  refusal 
to  sell  any  artifacts  that  have  come 
out  of  Iraq  since  1980,  including  a 
piece  from  a  Saddam  Hussein 
statue. 

DODGED  A  BULLET  WHEN:  She  was 
scrutinized  by  regulators  for  possi- 
ble improprieties  in  accepting  I.PO. 
stock  shares  from  eBay's  investment 
bankers  at  Goldman  Sachs,  but 
no  charges  were  forthcoming. 
POST-ENRON  COMPENSATION 
WATCH:  Salary  nearly  quadrupled 
from  $250,000  to  $990,000. 
IN  GENERAL:  Gross  sales  on  eBay 
were  an  astonishing  $  15  billion  last 
year  from  online  auctions,  in  which 
28  million  active  customers  bought 
almost  everything  imaginable.  The 
company's  own  piece  of  the  ac- 
tion, mainly  from  taking  commis- 
sions, was  up  62  percent  to  $1.2 
billion,  and  its  profits  rose  176  per- 
cent to  $250  million.  In  July  the 
stock  reached  a  four-year  high  of 
nearly  $  118  a  share,  which  gave  the 
company  a  market  value  of  $37 
billion  and  Whitman,  47,  a  person- 
al stake  of  more  than  $850  million. 


Much  of  eBay's  recent  growth,  and 
about  a  quarter  of  its  revenues, 
came  not  from  auctions  but  from 
selling  merchandise  at  fixed  prices, 
much  like  Amazon.  But  this  effort 
was  imperiled  in  May,  when  a 
Virginia  jury  ruled  that  eBay  vio- 
lated patents  on  online  commerce 
held  by  an  obscure  company. 
YEAR  AHEAD:  i 


BIG  PURCHASES:  Paid  $6  billion 
to  buy  up  the  rest  of  the  shares  of 
Web  sites  he  had  partially  owned— 
Expedia,  Hotels.com,  Ticketmaster, 
and  others.  He  paid  $150  million 
for  uDate.com  (which  he  merged 
with  his  other  dating  Web  site, 
Match.com)  and  $734  million  for 
LendingTree.com,  which  connects 
homebuyers  with  mortgage  lenders. 
CAN  BE  PROUD  OF:  Building  an  e- 
commerce  company  that  had  more 
revenue  last  year  ($4.6  billion)  than 
Amazon.com  and  a  market  capi- 
talization competitive  with  Yahoo. 
PET  CAUSE:  Waged  a  fierce  P.R. 
campaign  against  the  F.C.C.'s  eas- 


ing of  media-ownership  restrictions, 
arguing  that  the  concentration  of 
power  in  the  industry  would  re- 
duce diversity  and  preclude  the  pos- 
sibility of  another  Barry  Diller  or 
Ted  Turner  emerging  in  the  future. 
F.C.C.  chairman  Michael  Powell 
even  canceled  a  Nightline  appear- 
ance at  the  last  minute  on  a  night 
when  Diller  was  also  set  to  appear. 
LEISURE  ACTIVITY:  Watching  the 
Home  Shopping  Network,  which 
he  owns. 

NATURAL  FOE:  Marvin  Davis,  77- 
year-old  oil  baron  and  spurned 
suitor  of  vue,  whom  Diller  pub- 
licly derided  as  "fat." 
BATTLE  SCARS:  When  Diller  dressed 
down  Universal's  Stacey  Snider 
during  a  staff  meeting,  her  boss, 
Ron  Meyer,  almost  blew  a  gasket; 
after  the  ex-Marine  spoke  to  Dil- 
ler behind  closed  doors,  Diller 
called  Snider  to  apologize. 
IN  GENERAL:  Hollywood  and  Wall 
Street's  favorite  game— guess  what 
Barry  is  going  to  do  next— got  even 
more  interesting  over  the  past  year. 
Last  fall  was  awash  with  rumors 
that  Vivendi  would  spin  off  vue  and 
that  Diller— vue's  interim  C.E.O. 
at  the  time— would  be  at  the  helm. 
But  a  $20  billion  bid  from  Davis 
complicated  things.  Then  Diller.  61. 


resigned  in  March,  saying  he  need- 
ed to  focus  on  InterActiveCorp, 
his  e-commerce  empire,  which  has 
become  a  powerhouse.  Its  prop- 
erties, which  cover  travel,  dating, 
tickets,  and  shopping  (Home  Shop- 
ping Network  and  HSN.com),  han- 
dled 40  million  transactions  last 
year.  Yet  Diller  still  casts  a  mighty 
shadow  over  vue.  His  sale  in  2001 
of  USA  Networks  to  Vivendi  left 
InterActiveCorp  with  a  2.4  billion 
stake  in  Vivendi  and  gave  Diller  the 
power  to  block  the  company  from 
selling  vue's  assets  individually  un- 
less it  pays  his  tax-related  fees 
(more  than  $1  billion),  vue's  fate, 
whether  it  is  sold,  merged,  or  spun 
off,  remains  undecided,  but  what- 
ever the  outcome,  many  predict 
Diller  will  either  swap  his  vue 
stake  for  equity  in  the  winning  bid- 
der's company  or  cash  it  in. 
YEAR  AHEAD:  4 


DISTINGUISHING  CHARACTERISTIC; 

Colossal  stinginess.  The  world's 
second-richest  man  reportedly  even. 


•efused  his  daughter  Susie's  request 
"or  a  $30,000  loan  to  renovate  her 
citchen. 

.ITTLE  BUDDY:  Arnold  Schwarze- 
legger.  In  August,  Buffett  signed 
m,  pro  bono,  to  advise  Schwarze- 
legger  on  his  attempt  to  replace 
3ray  Davis  as  governor  of  Cali- 
brnia. 

JEST-KEPT  SECRET:  Although  for 
?.R.  purposes  he  officially  lives 
n  humble  Omaha  in  the  five- 
jedroom  house  he  paid  $31,500 
"or  in  1958,  he  spends  lots  of  time 
it  his  oceanside  residence,  in  La- 
mna  Beach,  California,  which  he 
ioesn't  mention  to  reporters. 
3FFICE  DECOR:  Commanding  views 
)f  flat  Nebraska  landscape  from 
;omputerless  14th-floor  office 
iown  the  street  from  his  house. 
4EMESIS:  Alan  Greenspan.  Buffett 
ind  the  Federal  Reserve  chief 
iisagree  entirely  about  the  effect 
hat  so-called  derivative  securi- 
ties will  have  on  financial  mar- 
kets. Greenspan  thinks  they've 
•educed  risk.  In  his  letter  to  share- 
lolders  this  year,  Buffett  called 
hem  "financial  weapons  of  mass 
destruction." 

^OGUL  WISDOM:  Criticizing  Bush's 
:ut  of  dividend  taxes  as  welfare 
!br  the  rich,  "voodoo  economics," 


and  "Enron-style  accounting." 
IN  GENERAL:  After  a  slight  trip-up 
in  2001  (insurance  losses— more 
than  half  of  them  resulting  from 
9/11— caused  his  company's  net 
worth  to  decline  for  the  first  time 
in  its  history),  Buffett  is  back  to 
business,  solidifying  his  repu- 
tation as  the  greatest  investor  of 
all  time.  The  company  recorded 
its  biggest  quarterly  profit  ever— 
$2.23  billion  on  revenues  of  $14.4 
billion— for  the  second  quarter  of 
this  year.  Berkshire  is  sitting  on 
$24.4  billion  in  cash,  and  its  $83 
billion  investment  portfolio  throws 
off  $2.1  billion  a  year  after  taxes. 
Buffett  continues  to  buy  private 
companies,  dealing  in  an  eclectic 
range  of  products,  from  mobile 
homes  to  pots  and  pans.  Some 
15,000  of  his  shareholders  crowd- 
ed Berkshire's  annual  meeting  at 
the  Omaha  Civic  Center,  with 
2,000  more  in  overflow  seating  in 
a  nearby  convention  hall.  Buffett, 
73,  answered  questions  for  six 
hours,  signed  autographs,  and 
showed  a  spoof  film  clip  of  him- 
self dressed  in  drag  as  Dorothy 
from  The  Wizard  of  Oz.  Among 
this  year's  attendees:  Disney  boss 
Michael  Eisner. 
YEAR  AHEAD:  * 


H.LEE 
SCOTT  JR. 


MAO-ISH  TENDENCY:  Weekly  staff 
meetings  at  HQ  begin  with  a  cheer 
conceived  by  fearless  leader  Sam 
Walton  (who  died  in  1992),  start- 
ing with  "Give  me  a  W  ...  "  When 
they  get  to  the  hyphen  in  the  store's 
name— called  a  "squiggly"— Wal- 
Mart  workers  are  required  to  shake 
their  rumps. 

MAN-OF-THE-PEOPLE  MOVE:  On 
business  trips,  he  shares  a  Days 
Inn  hotel  room  with  his  C.F.O 
DISTINGUISHING  CHARACTERISTIC: 
The  largest  company  in  the  world 
is  also  the  default  arbiter  for  all 
cultural  products  in  Middle  Amer- 
ica; Wal-Mart  now  accounts  for 
30  percent  of  all  DVD  and  video 
sales,  and  20  percent  of  all  music 
sales  in  the  nation. 
SHOULD  BE  EMBARRASSED  ABOUT: 
Banned  a  Sheryl  Crow  album  that 
criticized  Wal-Mart  for  selling  guns. 
IN  GENERAL:  Low-key  Scott,  54, 
was  a  hit  at  Herbert  Allen's  Sun  Val- 
ley, Idaho,  mogul  conference  this 
year.  With  annual  revenues  of  $245 
billion  and  1.1  million  U.S.  workers, 


Wal-Mart  is  America's  largest  em- 
ployer next  to  the  U.S.  government, 
and  its  monthly  sales  figures  are  as 
closely  monitored  as  Alan  Green- 
span's utterances.  In  addition  to 
selling  everything  from  groceries 
to  semi-automatic  rifles,  Wal-Mart 
screens  all  media  products  to  suit 
the  company's  conservative  tastes: 
that  means  no  Eminem,  no  Max- 
im, and  edited  versions  of  some 
Hollywood  hits  on  DVD.  Several 
women's  magazines,  including  Cos- 
mopolitan, Glamour,  and  Redbook, 
are  sold  like  skin  magazines,  with 
plastic  "blinders"  to  shield  their 
cover  lines  from  the  sensitive  eyes 
of  Wal-Mart  shoppers.  The  rules 
are  clear.  Play  by  them  or  miss  out 
on  100  million  customers  a  week. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  4 


NEW  LOOK:  Svelte,  now  that  he's 
lost  50  pounds  and  begun  wear- 
ing small  eyeglasses. 
MEGALOMANIA  WATCH:  In  May 

it  surfaced  that  Microsoft  had 
established  a  special  fund  to  give 
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this  is  momentum 


customers  discounts— or  even  free 
software— to  dissuade  them  from 
choosing  the  Linux  operating  sys- 
tem over  Microsoft  Windows.  Mi- 
crosoft says  the  practice  is  legal; 
critics  call  it  "exclusionary  dis- 
counting" and  an  abuse  of  the  com- 
pany's dominant  position.  Ballmer 
was  copied  on  an  e-mail  about  the 
fund,  so  he  can't  deny  being  aware 
of  it. 

CRIB:  Suburban  house  undistin- 
guished except  for  its  "safe  room." 
The  power  was  once  turned  off 
because  Ballmer  forgot  to  pay  the 
electric  bill. 

MAN-OF-THE-PEOPLE  MOVE:  Drives 
his  eldest  son,  Sam,  to  public 
school  every  morning  in  a  Lin- 
coln Continental,  and  limits  Sam's 
■    j  i . outer  time  to  two  hours  a  day. 
CE  DECOR:  Framed  label  from 
re  Freezer  Dessert  Mix,  a 
F  i  m  h 


lier  career  at  Procter  &  Gamble. 
IN  GENERAL:  Microsoft  continues 
to  dominate  the  tech  industry,  but 
after  years  of  paying  Linux  little 
attention,  Ballmer,  47,  wrote  a 
warning  e-mail  to  his  staff  in  June 
that  explicitly  acknowledged  a  fear 
of  the  free,  open-source  software. 
Good  thing,  since  a  recent  survey 
by  Goldman  Sachs  shows  that  53 
percent  of  large  corporations  now 
use  Linux  in  some  way.  The  com- 
pany's $49  billion  pile  of  cash  in- 
creases by  $1  billion  every  month. 
That's  enough  dough  that,  in  Jan- 
uary, the  company  surprised  Wall 
Street  by  announcing  it  would  be- 
gin paying  dividends  to  sharehold- 
ers (though  it's  the  smallest  divi- 
dend in  the  Dow  Jones  Industrial 
Average).  In  June,  Microsoft  signed 
its  biggest  deal  ever,  a  $478  mil- 
lion contract  with  the  U.S.  Army 
thai  •      ;rs  ;tlmost  500,000  desk- 


top computers.  Finally,  in  response 
to  the  rising  criticism  concerning 
the  use  of  stock  options  as  com- 
pensation, Ballmer  announced 
that  the  company  would  stop  giv- 
ing out  options  and  reward  em- 
ployees with  restricted  shares  of 
Microsoft  stock  instead. 
YEAR  AHEAD:  * 


EXECUTIVE  TIC:  Snapping  pencils  in 
half  if  a  meeting  is  taking  too  long. 
BIG  COOL  FRIENDS:  Golf  partners 
and  old  friends  the  Bushes  (41  and 
43). 

LEGEND  HAS  IT:  Made  $  1,000  for 
playing  backup  saxophone  in  re- 
cording sessions  for  the  Temp- 


tations and  passed  on  a  chanc 
to  try  out  for  the  Oakland  Raidei 
when  he  was  the  center  (and  cc 
captain)  of  the  Johns  Hopkin 
football  team. 
MANAGEMENT  TOOLS:  Answers  h 
own  e-mail.  Does  not  have  an  e> 
ecutive  assistant. 
CRIBS:  House  in  Southport,  Coi 
necticut,  where  he  has  lived  fc 
20  years.  A  house  in  KennebunI 
port,  Maine,  that  he  bought  fror 
the  Bush  family. 
STAB  AT  IMMORTALITY:  It's  en 
barrassing  that  IBM's  fastest  nei 
supercomputer,  a  $200  millio 
machine  that  makes  forecasts  fc 
the  National  Weather  Service,  run 
at  only  one-fifth  the  speed  of  th 
current  champ,  Japan's  $350  mi 
lion  Earth  Simulator.  This  work 
record-holder  covers  the  footprir 
of  four  tennis  courts  in  Yokoham 
and  makes  35.8  trillion  calcuk 
tions  per  second  as  it  models  on 
planetary  environment.  In  n 
sponse  IBM  took  a  contract  fror 
the  Energy  Department  to  buil 
Blue  Gene/L,  which  will  link  tc 
gether  130,000  microprocessoi 
and  run  10  times  faster  than  th 
Japanese  machine. 
IN  GENERAL:  In  his  first  year  a 
C.E.O.,  Palmisano,  successor  t 
Louis  Gerstner,  revived  IBM 
earnings  by  focusing  more  on  th 
promising  business  of  consultin 
on  corporate  clients'  tech  need 
(he  bought  the  consulting  arm  c 
PricewaterhouseCoopers)  and  les 
on  the  perilous  business  of  sellin 
computers  (he  sold  IBM's  mone; 
losing  disk-drive  operation  to  H 
tachi).  Those  moves  carried  fo: 
ward  Gerstner's  basic  strateg; 
But  Palmisano,  52,  revealed  hi 
own  boldly  ambitious  long-terr 
plan  for  the  world's  largest  con 
puter  manufacturer.  He  envision 
a  world  of  so-called  on-deman 
computing.  That  means  rathe 
than  owning  their  own  compute 
hardware,  companies  will  pay  Bi 
Blue  for  digital  power  on  taf 
much  the  way  that  customers  pa  . 
the  phone  company  for  makin 
calls.  It's  a  dramatic  and  risky  rt 
conceptualization  of  how  the  ei 
tire  computer  industry  works. 
YEAR  AHEAD:  •*- 


FASHION  SENSE:  Armani  suit 
(prompted  by  his  designer  wift 
Susan,  who  makes  $5,000 
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$30,000  dresses  for  mogul  wives 
such  as  Melinda  Gates  and  first 
daughters  Jenna  and  Barbara 
Bush). 

DISTINGUISHING  CHARACTERISTIC: 
Always  stays  "on  message." 
BIGGEST  TOY:  Dell  Diamond,  his 
$25  million,  11,000-capacity  base- 
ball park  in  Round  Rock,  Texas, 
home  to  the  minor-league  Round 
Rock  Express  baseball  team  (as- 
sociated with  the  Houston  As- 
tros). 

REVENGE  OF  THE  NERD:  Gave  the 
commencement  address  at  the 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  from 
which  he  had  dropped  out  after 
his  freshman  year. 
CRIB:  Enormous  spaceship-like 
Gwathmey  Siegel  house  where 
servants  sign  nondisclosure  agree- 
ments and  many  visitors  don't  get 
past  an  adjacent  building  that 
serves  as  the  reception  hall  for  the 
complex. 

EVIDENCE  OF  POSSIBLY  OBSESSIVE 
BEHAVIOR:  Perhaps  taking  his 
pursuit  of  low  costs  too  far,  Dell 
until  recently  partnered  with  an 
association  called  Unicor,  which 
uses  prison  labor  to  recycle  com- 
puter products.  Unicor  pays  in- 
mates from  20  cents  to  $1.26  an 
hour.  In  July,  however,  after  this 


arrangement  was  made  public, 
the  company  announced  it  would 
cease  the  practice. 
IN  GENERAL:  Nothing  can  block 
Dell's  manifest  destiny  in  the  PC. 
business,  not  even  the  merger 
of  its  two  biggest  competitors. 
Though  last  year's  Hewlett-Packard- 
Compaq  supercombo  briefly 
knocked  Dell  down  to  No.  2,  the 
company  fought  a  price  war  and 
regained  the  lead,  with  17.3  percent 
of  the  worldwide  market.  Last  fall, 
Dell  pointed  out  that  while  his 
company  has  continued  to  grow 
(profits  rose  24  percent  and  rev- 
enues 16  percent  in  the  second 
quarter  compared  with  the  prior 
year)  none  of  his  competition— 
not  Apple,  Cisco,  EMC,  Hewlett- 
Packard,  IBM,  Intel,  or  Sun— was 
expected  to  have  peak  revenues 
for  at  least  another  two  years.  And 
Dell,  38,  isn't  content  with  domi- 
nating PC's  alone.  He  dropped  the 
word  "Computer"  from  his  com- 
pany's name  (even  though  it  makes 
more  than  20  million  of  them  a 
year),  and  his  product  line  now  in- 
cludes data  storage,  printers,  and 
PD.A.'s.  He  even  called  off  his 
long-running  feud  with  Steve  Jobs 
and  began  hawking  Apple's  iPod 
music  players.  It's  all  part  of  his 


ambitious  five-year  plan  to  dou- 
ble annual  revenues  to  $60  billion. 
YEAR  AHEAD:  ■*■ 


RICHARD 
PARSONS 


1 


SHOULD  BE  EMBARRASSED  ABOUT: 

AOL  Time  Warner  Center  in  Man- 
hattan. At  $1.8  billion,  it's  the 
most  expensive  office  building  in 
U.S.  history.  The  company  that 
last  year  recorded  the  biggest  an- 
nual loss  ever  in  the  U.S.  (nearly 
$100  billion)  starts  moving  into 
its  new  HQ  in  March. 
DODGED  A  BULLET  WHEN:  As  the 
fury  surrounding  the  AOL-Time 
Warner  merger  raged  into  its 
third  year,  investors,  employees, 
and  directors  expunged  every  one 
of  the  principals  behind  the  cou- 
pling—except Parsons— including 
former  C.E.O.  Gerald  Levin 
and  AOL's  Steve  Case  and  Bob 
Pittman.  Even  combustible  vice- 
chairman  Ted  Turner  stepped 
down  in  dismay. 

BIG  NEW  FRIEND:  AOL's  ancient 
foe  Bill  Gates  is  now  a  comrade 
after  paying  $750  million  to  settle 


a  private  anti-trust  lawsuit  alle 
ing  Microsoft's  Internet  Explon 
unfairly  crushed  AOL's  Netscaf 
Navigator. 

MOTTO:  "Cash  is  king,  so  whoevi 
has  the  cash  has  the  whip  hand 
IN  GENERAL:  Parsons  believes  thi 
the  "crisis  mode  is  over"  at  AO 
Time  Warner  and  that  the  grow 
ups  are  back  in  charge.  Althoug 
it  remains  the  world's  biggest  a 
semblage  of  media  assets— froi 
Warner  Bros,  to  Time  Inc.  to  tl 
nation's  second-largest  cable  sy 
tern  and  the  Turner  cable  ne 
works— Parsons  still  faces  maj< 
challenges  in  his  quest  to  rebuil 
the  company's  broken  credibil 
ty  on  Wall  Street.  He  has  to  se 
tie  the  S.E.C.  investigations  ini 
dodgy  AOL  accounting  practice 
He  must  reduce  the  company 
$24.2  billion  debt  load.  He  has  a 
ready  sold  Time  Warner's  half  < 
Comedy  Central  to  Viacom  an 
banked  the  $750  million  from  M 
crosoft,  and  he  collected  $1.05  b 
lion  for  AOL  Time  Warner's  CI 
and-DVD-manufacturing  busine: 
in  July.  Further  deals  to  unloa 
Warner  Music  (a  merger  with  Be 
telsmann  is  likely)  and  Turner 
Atlanta  sports  teams  could  hel] 
Yet  the  most  vexing  problem  r 


mains  the  AOL  service,  which  con- 
tinues to  lose  customers  and 
scramble  for  a  winning  broadband 
strategy.  Parsons,  55,  is  reserving 
judgment  on  whether  to  sell  AOL 
altogether  (of  all  divisions,  last  year 
AOL  reported  the  greatest  losses), 
but  insiders  speculate  he  will,  mer- 
cifully, soon  drop  the  letters  AOL 
from  Time  Warner's  name. 
1TEAR  AHEAD:  -► 


MEL 
KARHAZIN 


ON  THE  RECORD:  "Is  this  the  issue 
that  you  do  every  year  with  the 
teenage  heartthrobs?  That  is  the 
only  issue  of  Vanity  Fair  that  I  care 
to  be  associated  with." 
'POSTURES  AS:  Mr.  No  Nonsense. 
'The  words  'nice  guy'  and  'Mel 
Karmazin'  better  not  be  written 
in  the  same  sentence,"  says  Kar- 
mazin. 

iPET  CAUSE:  Championed  a  com- 
;panywide  AiDS-awareness  pro- 
gram. 

MOGUL  RELATIONS:  At  Viacom 
:C.E.O.  Sumner  Redstone's  wed- 
ding to  Paula  Fortunato  last  April, 


Karmazin  sat  at  the  edge  of  the 
dance  floor  holding  up  scorecards 
rating  guests'  dancing  abilities.  He 
later  added  that  he  was  there  to 
be  the  "baby  ring  bearer." 
IN  GENERAL:  Karmazin  says  he 
pored  through  the  pages  of  the 
Fortune  500  before  deciding  that 
he'd  rather  stay  on  as  number  two 
at  Viacom  than  be  number  one 
anywhere  else.  After  months  of 
the  corporate  equivalent  of  sleep- 
ing in  separate  bedrooms,  he  and 
Redstone  came  to  terms  on  an 
employment  contract  that  basi- 
cally says  that  Mel  must  stop  ig- 
noring the  guy  who  controls  the 
media  giant  with  a  $74  billion 
market  cap.  In  return,  Karmazin, 
59,  gets  a  clause  allowing  him  to 
walk  away  with  two  years'  com- 
pensation if  Redstone  or  the 
board  overrules  him  on  decisions 
that  fall  within  his  authority. 
Their  trouble  aside,  the  company 
continues  to  outperform  most  of 
its  media  rivals,  and  it  is  actively 
eyeing  more  purchases  in  cash- 
spinning  cable-television  networks 
to  add  to  its  MTV-Nickelodeon 
axis.  In  the  meantime,  Karmazin 
is  hell-bent  on  fixing  the  Infinity 
Broadcasting  radio  unit,  which 
continues  to  be  a  weakness  for  Vi- 


acom. But  he  may  not  be  sticking 
around:  rumors  that  Karmazin  is 
mulling  an  exit  surfaced  in  July. 
"Things  are  not  fine,"  says  a  per- 
son who  knows  them  both.  "It's 
getting  worse  and  worse." 
YEAR  AHEAD:  -* 


STEVEN 
SPIELBERG 


BIG  COOL  FRIEND:  Fidel  Castro. 
When  Spielberg  visited  Havana 
for  a  festival  of  his  films,  the  two 
men  bonded  over  an  eight-hour 
dinner.  Fidel's  flacks  shameless- 
ly misquoted  Spielberg  as  saying 
that  those  were  "the  eight  most 
important  hours  of  my  life." 
BIGGEST  TOY:  Co-owns  the  race- 
horse Atswhatimtalknbout,  which 
finished  fourth  in  the  Kentucky 
Derby.  Spielberg  wanted  to  build 
a  private  riding  ring  for  wife  Kate 
Capshaw,  but  their  Brentwood 
neighbors  complained,  so  instead 
he  spent  $9  million  to  preserve  a 
public  park  nearby  for  riding. 
CAN  BE  PROUD  OF:  Finally  earn- 
ing his  bachelor's  degree  (in  film 
and  electronic  arts)  from  Cal  State 


Long  Beach,  where  he  enrolled  in 
1965.  The  gesture  was  meant  to 
show  his  seven  children  that  they 
should  go  to  college  (though  lack- 
ing a  degree  didn't  hinder  him  or 
his  partners,  David  Geffen  and 
Jeffrey  Katzenberg).  Spielberg,  56, 
wrote  papers  and  got  course  cred- 
it for  Schindler's  List.  He  wore  a 
rented  $40  cap  and  gown  at  grad- 
uation. 

MOGUL  RELATIONS:  He  turned 
down  directing  Spider-Man  be- 
cause Sony  wouldn't  share  the 
picture  with  DreamWorks. 
BEST-KEPT  SECRET:  Collects  2  per- 
cent of  the  grosses  from  Univer- 
sal's  two  theme  parks  in  Florida 
for  life. 

AMBITION:  To  make  the  musical 
version  of  Tootsie. 
IN  GENERAL:  DreamWorks'  suc- 
cess depends  heavily  on  Spiel- 
berg's Midas  touch,  and  in  the 
past  year  he  delivered  handsome- 
ly. Minority  Report  and  Catch  Me 
if  You  Can,  released  six  months 
apart,  grossed  worldwide  over  a 
half-billion  dollars  combined. 
Acknowledging  Spielberg's  pow- 
er, rival  Miramax  retreated  from 
its  planned  Christmas  release  of 
Gangs  of  New  York  so  the  film 
wouldn't  have  to  debut  directly 
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il  i  'atch  Mc  if  You  Can.  On 
TV.  he  executive-produced  Taken, 
the  ambitious  mini-series  about 
aliens,  which  gave  the  Sci-Fi  net- 
work record  ratings.  Coming  up  for 
Spielberg:  directing  a  fourth  Indi- 
ana Jones  film.  Plus  he'll  executive- 
produce,  but  not  direct,  Jurassic- 
Park  4. 
YEAR  AHEAD:  I 


DODGED   A   BULLET  WHEN:   He 

came  out  of  a  helicopter  crash  in 
March  with  only  minor  cuts. 
Gusty  winds  brought  down  the 
Gazelle  chopper  in  which  he  was 
riding  in  southwestern  Texas, 
where  Bezos  was  scouting  for  real 
estate.  (As  a  teenager  he  spent 
summers  nearby  on  his  grandfa- 
ther's ranch.) 

NERD  BONA  FIDES:  Bezos  is  funding 
Blue  Origin,  a  lab  that's  building 
a  $30  million  spacecraft,  current- 
ly called  New  Shepard,  that  would 
carry  seven  tourists  into  orbit. 
MANAGEMENT  TOOL:  Once 
crawled  on  all  fours  atop  a  confer- 
ence table. 

BIG  COOL  FRIEND:  Well-known 
technophobe  Warren  Buffett,  who 
owns  $459  million  worth  of  Ama- 
zon bonds— making  him  one  of 
the  largest  holders  of  the  compa- 
ny's debt. 

ACCESSORY:  Segway.  Bezos  rode 
into  Amazon's  annual  sharehold- 
er meeting  on  one.  (Amazon  is  the 
exclusive  online  merchant  for  the 
gizmo.) 

IN  GENERAL:  The  company's  an- 
nual sales,  now  at  $4  billion,  after 
26  percent  growth  last  year,  have 
been  catalyzed  by  the  surprising 
success  of  offering  free  shipping 
for  orders  above  $25.  Last  year, 
Amazon  turned  over  its  inventory 
19  times,  versus  Wal-Mart's  7.6.  As 
a  result,  its  operating-profit  margin 
hit  5  percent  in  the  fourth  quarter 
of  2002,  nearly  matching  that  of 
Wal-Mart's  (the  world's  largest 
company)— 6  percent.  And  Bezos 
expects  even  more  growth,  from 
Amazon's  new,  online  clothing 
store.  The  software  that  runs  the 
site  itself  has  also  turned  out  to  be 
a  big  hit,  with  competitors  such  as 
Target  and  Borders  signing  on  to 
Amazon  build  and  run  their 
Forbes  named  B 

in  America  ibr 
m     uis 


tion,  which  he  has  kept  at  $81,840 
a  year  for  the  past  five  years,  with 
no  bonuses  or  options  grants.  He 
doesn't  need  them,  since  his  27.5 
percent  stake  is  worth  $4.2  billion. 
YEAR  AHEAD:  * 


JEFF  BEWKES 

EVIDENCE  OF  POSSIBLY  OBSESSIVE 

BEHAVIOR:  When  he  left  HBO, 

friends  gave  him  a  Sharper  Image 

air  purifier  because  of  his  germo- 

phobia. 

PERK:  Owns  the  brown  leather 

bowling-ball  bag  that  used  to  hold 

the  severed  head  of  Ralph  Cifa- 

retto  on  Ti\e  Sopranos. 

LITTLE  BUDDY:  Sex  and  the  City's 

Sarah  Jessica  Parker.  She  bought 

AOL  Time  Warner  stock  upon 

hearing  of  Bewkes's  ascension. 

SKELETON  IN  THE  CLOSET:  Once 

worked  as  a  chauffeur  to  Diana 

Rigg  of  The  Avengers. 

MOGUL   MASTER   PLAN:  There  IS 

speculation  that  Bewkes  will  even- 
tually succeed  Richard  Parsons 
as  chairman  and  C.E.O  of  AOL 
Time  Warner. 

DON  LOGAN 

CLAIM  TO  FAME:  Built  Time  Inc. 
into  the  biggest  and  most  profit- 
able magazine  publisher  in  Amer- 
ica. 

PAST  LIFE:  Worked  as  a  computer 
programmer  at  NASA  in  the  1960s 
and  1970s.  "I  worked  hard  back 
in  the  days  when  software  was  not 
easy." 

MAN-OF-THE-PEOPLE  MOVE: 
Abandoned  his  longtime  practice 
of  regarding  e-mail  as  a  one-way- 
incoming— method  of  communi- 
cation. Ditto  for  cell  phones. 
SHOULD  BE  EMBARRASSED  ABOUT: 
When  AOL  unveiled  its  new  strat- 
egy of  offering  more  premium  ser- 
vices (including  content  from  Time 
Inc.  and  Warner  Music)  last  De- 
cember, its  stock  fell  14  percent. 
And  the  world's  largest  online  ser- 
vice has  lost  more  than  one  mil- 
lion customers  in  the  past  year. 

IN  GENERAL:  At  AOL  Time  War- 

i       Bewkes,  51,  rules  the  crown 

:!s,  which  include  the  Warner 

1  New  Line  Cinema  stu- 


dios, the  Warner  Music  Group, 
Turner  Networks,  the  WB  net- 
work, and  HBO,  which  he  built 
into  the  world's  premier  cable 
channel.  The  dominion  of  Logan, 
59,  includes  Time  Warner's  mas- 
sive cable  systems,  AOL,  maga- 
zine giant  Time  Inc.— his  alma 
mater— and  Warner  Books.  At 
AOL,  Logan  has  developed  a  new 
strategy  with  C.E.O.  Jonathan 
Miller,  and  has  had  to  contend 
with  the  ongoing  S.E.C.  investiga- 
tion into  the  company's  account- 
ing practices  before  it  merged 
with  Time  Warner,  as  well  as  the 
S.E.C.'s  new  investigation  into  its 
bulk-subscription  program.  Two 
deals  that  also  occupied  much  of 
Logan's  attention— a  long-planned 
Time  Warner  Cable  I. P.O.  and  the 
attempted  sale  of  Warner  Books- 
are  now  on  hold.  Bewkes's  master 
plan  is  to  keep  more  of  his  hot 
studios'  original  and  syndicated 
content  within  Time  Warner's  TV 
kingdom— beefing  up  the  WB  and 
superstations  TBS  and  TNT  in 
particular.  Meanwhile,  Bewkes 
continues  to  lead  the  dance  on 
the  possible  merger  of  Warner 
Music  with  Bertelsmann  and  is 
striving  to  jump-start  the  ratings- 
depressed  CNN. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  ■*- 


HARVEY 
WEINSTEIN 


HARVEY  WEINSTEIN 
NICKNAME:  Harvey  Scissorhands. 
(He  likes  to  make  changes  in  the 
editing  room.) 

ACCESSORY:  Diet  Cokes  (four  as- 
sistants make  sure  that  a  can  is  al- 
ways within  reach). 
AMBITION:  To  direct.  For  his  first 
effort,  Mila  18.  inspired  by  a 
true  story  about  Jewish  guerrillas 
fighting  Nazis,  he  intends  to  keep 
pals  Martin  Scorsese  and  An- 
thony Minghella  at  his  side  to 
make  sure  he  knows  what  to  do. 
Filming  is  scheduled  to  begin 
summer  2004. 

LEGEND  HAS  IT:  Producer  Scott 
Rudin  hired  guards  to  keep  Mira- 
max spies  off  the  set  of  The  Hours 
after  Harvey  objected  to  Nicole 
Kidman's  fake  nose.  (Harvey  de- 
nies he  objected  to  the  nose.) 
OFFICE  DECOR:  Exposed  brick, 


framed  Steve  McQueen  poste 
neglected  gym  equipment. 
VEHICLE:  "The  Batmobile,"  Ha 
vey's  chauffeured  black  Mercede 
sedan  with  TV  screens  embec 
ded  in  the  visors  for  on-the-roa 
screenings. 

BOB  WEINSTEIN 
ROLE  MODEL:  Their  late  fathe 
Max,  a  diamond  cutter  who  dance 
around  the  apartment  singing 
I  Were  a  Rich  Man." 
CAN  BE  PROUD  OF:  Becoming  a 
impresario  for  the  teenage  aud 
ence.  His  Dimension  label  has  pre 
duced  the  lucrative  Scary  Mow 
and  Spy  Kids  franchises.  Spy  Kit 
3:  Game  Over  topped  the  box  o 
fice  its  opening  weekend,  grossin 
$33  million,  and  Scary  Movie  3 
due  in  October. 

SIBLING  RELATIONS:  Bob  official! 
green-lighted  Gangs  of  New  Yor 
when  Harvey  was  in  the  hospit; 
for  two  months  in  2000. 

IN  GENERAL:  This  year  the  studi 
collected  a  startling  40  nomin; 
tions— one  of  the  highest  tota .-. 
ever— including  three  of  the  fiv 
for  best  picture.  The  awards  hyp 
generated  an  extra  $95  million  i 
box-office  receipts  for  Chicagt 
boosting  its  gross  to  $306  millio ■' 
worldwide.  Such  outlandish  sun* 
cess  has  emboldened  the  tigh 
fisted  brothers,  Harvey,  51,  an 
Bob,  49,  to  take  greater  financi; 
risks.  The  $80  million  budget  fc 
the  Civil  War  saga  Cold  Mow 
tain,  which  Harvey  is  paying  fc 
himself  without  a  big-studio  par 
ner,  will  be  his  biggest  gambit 
ever.  Meanwhile,  Miramax's  boo 
division,  flush  from  best-sellei 
by  King  Giuliani  and  Queen  Noc 
is  paying  big  advances:  $3  millio  : 
for  a  memoir  by  Meet  the  Pre:< 
host  Tim  Russert,  $1  million  ft 
one  by  seven-foot-five-inch  KB./ 
star  Yao  Ming,  and  six  figure 
to  Al  Gore's  daughter  Karenmi 
Gore  Schiff. 
YEAR  AHEAD:  ♦ 


CAN  BE  PROUD  OF:  MTV  Inte 
national.  It's  the  fastest-growir 
division  within  Viacom. 
NATURAL  FOE:  Spike  Lee,  who* 
bizarrely  effective  lawsuit  again 
Viacom's  renaming  the  cab! 
channel  TNN  "Spike  TV"  w* 
costing  the  network  millions  < 
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ollars  a  week  in  aborted  mar- 
eting  costs  until  Viacom  and  Lee 
sttled  in  July,  allowing  Spike  TV 

3  go  forward. 

HE  HIP  ZELIG:  Ad  exec  on  the 
j.I.  Joe  account  during  Vietnam, 
xported  clothes  in  pre-Soviet- 
ivasion  Kabul,  and  was  once  in 
ae  middle  of  a  fight  over  a  strip- 
er between  Axl  Rose  and  Vince 
Jeil  at  the  MTV  Video  Music 
iwards. 

4  GENERAL:  Weaknesses  in  MTV 
Networks  are  hard  to  find,  as 
'reston's  company  continues  to 
ominate  its  markets.  The  multi- 

letwork  group,  which  includes 
I'Hl,  Spike  TV,  and  the  many 
ilTV  and  Nickelodeon  offshoots, 
lonsistently  contributes  nearly  20 
i  ercent  to  corporate  parent  Via- 

om's  earnings.  MTV's  movie  di- 
lision  extended  its  streak  of  prof- 
iable  films  to  22  with  The  Wild 
\hornherrys,  Jackass:  The  Movie, 

nd  Better  Luck  Tomorrow.  MTV's 

Tie  Osbournes  has  grown  tired, 
lut  Ashton  Kutcher's  prank  show, 
■,'unk'd,  was  a  surprise  hit.  Ques- 
bons  going  forward  include:  what 
h  do  with  Comedy  Central  (which 
ireston  put  under  president  Ju- 
ly  McGrath's  watch)  now  that 
ilTV  is  the  sole  owner,  whether 
i4TV.com  will  enter  the  digital- 
download  business,  and  whether 

reston,  57,  will  eventually  move 

Uo  Mel  Karmazin's  job,  as  spec- 

lation  suggests. 

EAR  AHEAD:  4 


■v<perial  EXPANSION:  A  five-home 
[state  with  a  tennis  court  and  a 
kimming  pool  on  a  dozen  acres 
!ear  Sun  Valley  was  completed 
ist  November. 

AST  LIFE:  Worked  as  a  bellhop  at 
le  Oakland  Airport  Hilton  before 
earning  $800  for  acting  in  his  first 
lovie,  the  1980  slasher  pic  He 
knows  You're  Alone. 
KHICLE:  Electric  Toyota  RAV4. 
JKELETON  IN  THE  CLOSET:  Likes 
p  walk  around  hotel-room  patios 
faked.  "That's  as  close  as  I  can 
iet  to  a  feeling  of  anonymity  and 
'  ower." 

N  GENERAL:  Hanks,  47,  is  a  rar- 
.y  in  Hollywood  history:  a  great 
Ureen  star  who's  turning  himself 
Ho  a  mogul.  His  Playtone  pro- 
uction  company's  My  Big  Fat 
treek  Wedding  (which  his  wife, 
(Lita  Wilson,  co-produced  for  $5 
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million)  grossed  an  outrageous 
$356  million  worldwide.  The  film 
spawned  a  CBS  sitcom  (it  was 
canceled),  and  a  stage-musical 
version  is  in  the  works.  Now  Play- 
tone  is  working  on  a  3-D  Imax 
movie  about  the  moon,  a  10 -part 
HBO  series  on  World  War  II  with 
Hanks's  pal  Steven  Spielberg,  and 
computer-animated  versions  of 
both  Tlie  Spider  and  the  Fly  and 
Where  the  Wild  Things  Are.  As 
an  actor,  he's  following  his  eighth 
straight  $100  million  hit,  Catch 
Me  if  You  Can,  with  a  slew  of 
promising  roles:  Spielberg's  Termi- 
nal, about  an  immigrant  without 
papers  who  has  to  live  inside  an 
airport,  Robert  Zemeckis's  Polar 
Express,  and  the  Coen  brothers' 
remake  of  Tlie  Ladykillers.  Also, 
his  company  bought  the  rights  to 
George  Crile's  best-selling  book, 
Charlie  Wilson's  War. 
YEAR  AHEAD:  4 


ANDREW  GROVE 
ACCESSORY:  Segway. 
MANAGEMENT  TOOLS:  During  his 
tenure  as  C.E.O  of  Intel,  employ- 
ees who  arrived  after  eight  a.m. 
were  forced  to  sign  a  "Late  List." 
He  also  wrote  the  notorious 
"Scrooge  memo,"  which  remind- 
ed the  rank  and  file  of  their  re- 
sponsibility to  work  a  full  day  on 
Christmas  Eve. 

STAB  AT  IMMORTALITY:  In  the  face 
of  limits  on  federal  support  for 
stem-cell  research,  Grove  donated 


$5  million  toward  a  program  at 
the  University  of  California  at  San 
Francisco. 

UNEXPECTED  FOE:  Warren  Buffett, 
with  whom  he  had  heated  ex- 
changes over  the  issue  of  how 
companies  should  account  for 
stock  options,  though  Grove  says 
they  eventually  "agreed  to  dis- 
agree." Buffett  wanted  to  force 
companies  to  deduct  the  cost  of 
options  from  their  profits,  which 
would  be  hurtful  to  Intel,  which 
has  relied  on  giving  out  loads  of 
lucrative  options  to  hire  and  re- 
tain some  of  the  most  exceptional 
talent  in  Silicon  Valley. 

CRAIG  BARRETT 

MANAGEMENT  TOOL:  He  used  to 
bring  a  baseball  bat  to  meetings  to 
invoke  fear,  though  good-naturedly. 
ALTER  EGO:  His  wife,  Barbara  Mc- 
Connell  Barrett,  a  former  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  official. 
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President  Bush  nominated  her  for 
secretary  of  the  air  force,  for  which 
she  awaits  Senate  approval. 
SHOULD  BE  EMBARRASSED  ABOUT: 
Big  Brother  tactics.  Intel  lost  a  law- 
suit in  June  when  the  California 
Supreme  Court  ruled  that  an  ex- 
employee  who  had  sent  e-mails 
to  current  Intel  workers  was  not 
guilty  of  "illegal  trespassing." 

IN  GENERAL:  Other  than  a  widely 
noticed  misstep  in  January,  when 
Intel  raised  prices  on  certain  mem- 
ory chips  and  promptly  began  los- 
ing customers,  2003  has  certainly 
been  an  improvement  over  2002 
for  the  world's  largest  chipmaker. 
In  March,  Grove,  67,  and  Barrett, 
64,  showed  that  they  haven't  lost 
their  marketing  touch  when  they 
launched  the  well-received  Cen- 
trino,  a  new  chip  technology  for 
wireless  computing.  And  Moore's 
Law  continues  apace:  in  June, 
they  announced  that  their  Pentium 
4  processor  had  clocked  in  at  a 
speed  of  3.2  gigahertz,  making  it 
the  fastest  chip  in  Intel's  product 
line,  capable  of  processing  3.2  bil- 
lion pulses  per  second.  But  Intel 
stumbled  with  its  Itanium  2  chip 
for  high-end  corporate  servers. 
The  64-bit  wonder,  which  holds 


an  astonishing  221  million  tran- 
sistors, was  late  and  hasn't  sold 
as  well  as  hoped.  And  while  Bar- 
rett travels  to  about  30  countries  a 
year,  meeting  with  political  leaders 
and  moguls  and  visiting  Intel's 
dozen  factories,  his  heir  apparent, 
Paul  Otellini,  already  minds  the 
day-to-day  details. 
YEAR  AHEAD:  -► 


BIG  LOSS:  Said  to  have  lost  as  much 
as  30  pounds  on  the  Atkins  diet. 
MOGUL  RELATIONS:  "I  have  to  con- 
fess, I'm  in  love  with  [Barry  Dil- 
ler]." 

HOBBY:  Collecting  land.  He  owns 
large  blocks  in  Colorado  (he's  re- 
portedly the  state's  largest  indi- 
vidual landowner),  New  Mexico, 
Wyoming,  and  Maine. 
SWORN  ENEMY:  The  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service.  (He  has  called  pay- 
ing taxes  "a  leakage  of  economic 
value"  and  has  been  reported  to 
appreciate  a  money-losing  com- 
pany for  its  tax  advantages.) 
LEGEND  HAS  IT:  Malone  had  a  cas- 


ket made  and  held  a  funeral  when 
one  of  his  pugs  died.  He  has  a 
small  herd  of  the  flat-nosed  dogs. 
IN  GENERAL:  Malone  needs  to 
transform  his  company,  with  a 
market  cap  of  $29  billion,  from 
one  that  invests  in  media  busi- 
nesses to  one  that  operates  media 
businesses.  It  already  has  the 
Starz  pay-TV  group  and  the  Dis- 
covery channels  under  its  control, 
but  Liberty's  other  holdings  are 
spread  among  interests  in  compa- 
nies such  as  News  Corp.,  Vivendi 
Universal,  and  InterActiveCorp. 
Thus,  Malone,  62,  initiated  the 
talks  with  Comcast  that  led  to  his 
buying  the  rest  of  QVC  for  ap- 
proximately $7.9  billion  in  July, 
and  he  was  uncharacteristically 
public  about  his  interest  in  ac- 
quiring vue.  Liberty  submitted  a 
second-round  bid  in  August.  Its 
main  competition  for  vue  is  NBC 
and  a  group  led  by  Edgar  Bronf- 
man Jr.  Malone  also  declared 
an  interest  in  buying  DirecTV- 
overlooking  that  Liberty  is  the 
biggest  outside  shareholder  in 
News  Corp.  and  that  Rupert  Mur- 
doch, his  friend,  had  been  pursu- 
ing it  for  years.  (Instead.  Liberty 
agreed  to  invest  another  $500  mil- 
lion in  News  Corp.,  raising  Lib- 


erty's stake  to  19  percent,  to  si  ■; 
port  News  Corp.'s  purchase 
DirecTV's  parent  company.) 
YEAR  AHEAD:  * 


SERGEY  BRIN 

STAGE  OF  GLOBAL  CONQUE 

The  New  York  Times  recently  wc  i 
dered,  "Is  Google  God?,"  on 
op-ed  page,  because  it  has  tl 
come  the  de  facto  arbiter  of  all 
formation  available  on  the  Wet 
FOUNDERS'  PERK:  Matching  Sc 
ways.  (Brin  and  Page  drive  the: 
around  company  headquartei 
also  known  as  the  Googleplex, 
Mountain  View,  California.) 
VEHICLE:  Toyota  Prius  hybrid,  pi 
chased  two  years  after  his  o 
Honda  broke  down.  (Brin  h;< 
spent  the  interim  commuting  < 
Rollerblades,  a  bicycle,  and  pui 
lie  transit.) 


.  IOBBY:  Trapeze  artist.  Has  shared 
:  oaches  with  members  of  Cirque 
lu  Soleil. 

'  ARRY  PAGE 

ig  COOL  FRIENDS:  Gwyneth  Pal- 
row  and  boyfriend  Chris  Martin, 
long  with  his  band,  Coldplay, 
topped  by  the  Googleplex  for  a 
jur  before  playing  a  show  nearby. 
IATURAL  FOE:  Bill  Gates,  who 
»-ants  to  relegate  Google  from 
lominant  search  engine  to  also-ran, 
ust  as  Microsoft's  Internet  Explor- 
r  wiped  out  Netscape's  Navigator. 
ehiclE:  1990s  Volkswagen  Beetle. 
I  MANAGEMENT  TOOL:  Tried  to  have 
|  Google  office  building  declared 
i|iff-limits  to  telephones,  in  hopes 
I  if  improving  programmer  pro- 
ductivity. He  supposedly  relented 
ivhen  informed  the  law  required  a 
nhone  in  the  elevator. 

In  GENERAL:  Google  is  currently 
\he  "It  boy"  of  the  Internet  as  Wall 
j  Street,  venture  capitalists,  and  tech- 
■  lologjsts  wait  with  bated  breath  for 
i  he  search-engine  company  to  go 
jmblic.  It  conducts  an  estimated 
fine-third  of  all  English-language 
earches  on  the  Web,  and  leads  in 
he  cash  cow  of  "targeted  adver- 
ising,"  for  which  advertisers  pay 


Google  to  help  match  text-based 
ads  with  Web-surfer  search  queries. 
The  company's  10,u00  Linux-based 
servers  search  three-billion-plus 
Web  pages  in  0.5  seconds  and,  the 
company  claims,  process  roughly 
200  million  searches  a  day— includ- 
ing queries  through  portals  such 
as  AOL  and  Yahoo.  Not  bad  for 
a  company  that  holds  computer 
components  together  with  Velcro 
so  it  can  easily  replace  parts  when 
they  burn  out.  Google  has  had  10 
straight  quarters  of  profitability,  and 
execs  have  reportedly  told  the  board 
that  the  company,  founded  in  1998 
by  Michigan-bred  Page,  30,  and  Rus- 
sian emigre  Brin,  30  (who  met  as 
grad  students  at  Stanford),  will  hit 
S750  million  in  revenue  this  year. 
Eric  Schmidt,  former  chief  technol- 
ogy officer  at  Sun  Microsystems,  was 
hired  in  2001  to  be  Google's  C.E.O. 
YEAR  AHEAD:  4 


DAVID 
GEFFEN 


FAVORITE  TOY:  One  of  the  world's 
largest  private  collections  of  Amer- 
ican art. 


CRIBS:  The  Bel  Air  estate  built  by 
Jack  Warner;  Malibu  house  once 
owned  by  Doris  Day  (now  vastly 
expanded). 

OFFICE  DECOR:  His  charitable 
foundation  is  housed  in  a  three- 
story,  90,000-square-foot  Gwath- 
mey  Siegel-designed  Beverly  Hills 
temple  of  limestone,  granite,  and 
zinc,  with  a  screening  room  and 
an  impressive  rotunda  that  seems 
calculated  to  rival  CAA's  nearby 
I.M.  Pei  building. 
IN  GENERAL:  Geffen,  60,  kept  an 
unusually  low  profile,  perhaps  be- 
cause for  most  of  the  past  year  he 
has  been  in  agonizing  pain  from  a 
chronic  back  problem.  It  didn't 
hurt  his  business  interests  because 
of  the  farsighted  work  he  had 
done  before:  DreamWorks  has 
plenty  of  cash  for  increasing  its 
film  production  because  the  stu- 
dio arranged  for  a  $  1.5  billion  line 
of  credit  a  year  ago.  Having  al- 
ready triumphed  over  his  long- 
time enemy,  the  disgraced  onetime 
Uber-agent  Michael  Ovitz,  Geffen 
was  a  billionaire  business  super- 
hero without  a  worthy  adversary. 
Even  though  he  was  on  the  side- 
lines for  so  long,  the  famous  feud- 
er  still  managed  to  threaten  to  sue 
his  Manhattan  neighbor  Denise 


Rich,  whose  six-seater  Jacuzzi 
in  her  Fifth  Avenue  apartment 
overflowed,  damaging  the  art  and 
clothing  in  Geffen's  Gwathmey 
Siegel-designed  apartment  down- 
stairs. 
YEAR  AHEAD:  -► 


OPRAH 
WINFREY 


MASTER-OF-THE-UNIVERSE  MOVE: 

Relaunched  her  popular  book 
club.  This  time  around  she's  fo- 
cusing on  the  classics.  Her  first 
selection,  John  Steinbeck's  East 
of  Eden,  shot  to  No.  2  on  Ama- 
zon's best-seller  list  after  she 
picked  it. 

EMPLOYEE  PERQUISITE:  In-house 
spa  at  Harpo's  Chicago  HQ. 
BIG  COOL  FRIEND:  Nelson  Man- 
dela. Last  Christmas  she  visited 
Africa,  and  they  teamed  up  to 
give  away  $7  million  worth  of 
clothing,  books,  school  supplies, 
and  toys  to  50,000  children.  Oprah 
personally  handed  out  soccer  balls 
and  said  that  the  trip  was  the 
greatest  joy  of  her  life. 
CRIB:  40-acre  Montecito,  Cali- 


CARRIER 
CHUBB 


HAMILTON  SUNDSTRAND 


PRATT  &  WHITNEY 


SIKORSKY 
UTC  POWER 


United 
Technologies 


this  is  momentum 
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fornia,  estate,  "Tara  II,"  with  a 
20,000-square-foot  mansion  and 
3,000-square-foot  guesthouse,  plus 
a  barn,  tennis  court,  and  pool. 
BIG  PURCHASE:  102  oceanfront 
acres  in  Hawaii. 

DODGED  A  BULLET  WHEN:  A  U.S. 
district  judge  threw  out  a  lawsuit 
over  the  rights  to  the  name  O, 
which  was  used  by  a  German 
fetish  magazine  before  Oprah 
chose  it  for  her  wildly  successful 
women's  monthly. 
IN  GENERAL:  After  noticing  a 
marked  increase  in  younger  view- 
ers, Oprah  extended  her  contract 
through  the  2007-8  season  and 
vowed  to  shoot  more  installments 
each  year— 130,  rather  than  the  75 
to  100  she  had  planned.  The  show, 
which  brings  her  $  140  million  a 
year,  has  been  the  top-rated  talk 
show  for  the  past  17  seasons  and 
66  consecutive  sweeps  periods. 
Her  magazine's  newsstand  sales 
are  up  more  than  37  percent,  and 
O  is  testing  a  possible  spin-off, 
called  O  at  Home.  Although  Al 
Goie  proposed  Oprah,  49,  when 
asked  who  could  challenge  Bush 
in  2004  (Gore  said  no  current 
candidates  were  electable),  she 
claims  that  she'll  never  have  po- 
litical aspirations.  As  it  is,  she's 
been  too  busy  to  accept  offers  to 
sit  on  the  boards  of  Intel  and 
Ralph  Lauren. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  4 


MICHAEL 
EISNER 


POST-ENRON  COMPENSATION 
WATCH:  Took  a  $5  million  bonus 
for  a  year  in  which  Disney  stock 
tumbled  34  percent.  (Disney  pres- 
ident Robert  Iger  took  a  $4  mil- 
lion bonus.) 

BIG  SALE:  $  180  million  for  World 
Series  champ  Anaheim  Angels, 
which  had  lost  $100  million  dur- 
ing Disney's  ownership.  Stuck 
with  $15  billion  in  debt,  Eisner  is 
also  trying  to  sell  the  Mighty  Ducks 
hockey  team. 

STAB  AT  IMMORTALITY:  Resolving 
Disney's  lawsuit  with  Winnie  the 
Pooh.  The  lawsuit,  filed  in  1991 
by  Pooh's  handlers,  who  believe 
they've  been  shortchanged,  by  $1 
billion  or  more,  on  their  long- 
standing licensing  agreement 
s  ith  the  company,  is  the  longest- 
lg  c.se  in  Los  Angeles  Su- 


Stern,  house  architect  of  Disney. 
IN  GENERAL:  Last  autumn  Eisner 
fought  off  a  boardroom  coup  at- 
tempt supported  by  Roy  Disney. 
One  of  the  dissenting  directors, 
Sotheby's  executive  Andrea  Van 
de  Kamp,  accused  him  of  push- 
ing her  out  and  of  "bullying"  and 
"character  assassination."  Eis- 
ner proved  himself  the  ultimate 
survivor—he's  the  longest-serving 
C.E.O  from  among  the  30  com- 
panies on  the  Dow  Jones  Industri- 
al index.  Yet  presiding  over  Disney 
remains  a  challenge.  Its  theme-park 
unit  continues  to  be  in  a  slump. 
ABC,  which  is  overseen  by  Iger,  lost 
$500  million  last  year  and  lan- 
guished in  third  place  among  the 
four  broadcast  networks.  Disney's 
film  studio  is  cutting  back  produc- 
tion spending  and  smarting  from 
bombs  such  as  the  animated  Trea- 
sure Planet,  which  cost  $  140  million 
to  make  but  grossed  $40  million.  It 
doesn't  help  that  Eisner,  61,  has  un- 
easy relationships  with  the  two  men 
who  supply  Disney  with  most  of  its 
hits:  Pixar's  Steve  Jobs  might  walk 
away  rather  than  renew  his  deal, 
and  Miramax's  Harvey  Weinstein 
chafed  over  Eisner's  alleged  at- 
tempt to  screw  him  out  of  profits. 
On  the  bright  side,  Pirates  of  the 
Caribbean  and  Freaky  Friday 
were  hits,  and  Disney's  stock  has 
climbed  27  percent  since  January. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  ■*- 


NATURAL  FOE:  Rupert's  fertility. 
In  July,  Murdoch  and  his  third 
wife,  former  Star  TV  executive 
Wendi  Deng,  had  their  second 
daughter,  his  sixth  child. 
BIG  COOL  FRIEND:  Warren  Beatty. 
PET  CAUSE:  Eliminating  the  online 
piracy  of  movies  and  music.  Cher- 
nin,  52.  has  taken  a  lead  role  in  per- 
suading technology  companies  to 
help  abolish  it.  He  even  keynoted 
the  high-tech  industry's  annual 
Comdex  conference  to  plead  Hol- 
lywood's case. 

BIG  ANTI-COMPETITIVE  PURCHASE: 
HarperCollins  (a  News  Corp.  sub- 
sidiary) slipped  Twentieth  Century 
Fox  an  advance  copy  of  Michael 
Crichton's  manuscript  for  Prey, 
which  the  studio  took  off  the  mar- 
ket with  a  pre-emptive  bid. 
SHOULD  BE  EMBARRASSED  ABOUT: 
Fr<  Justin  to  Kelly,  the  beach- 
roraance  movie  starring  two  con- 
testants from  Fox's  reality  show 


American  Idol.  Fox  was  hoping  to 
capitalize  on  the  show's  populari- 
ty, but  the  movie  bombed,  earning 
a  tragic  $5  million. 
IN  GENERAL:  On  Chernin's  watch, 
the  various  outposts  of  boss  Mur- 
doch's $175-billion-a-year  empire 
made  solid  progress— especially 
the  Fox  TV  network,  which  was 
in  a  serious  drought  until  Amer- 
ican Idol  and  Joe  Millionaire  (the 
network's  most  watched  program 
ever)  ignited  its  ratings.  This  spring 
Twentieth  Century  Fox  pulled  the 
biggest  global  opening  weekend 
in  history— $155  million— by  si- 
multaneously relet)  sing  X2:  X-Men 
United  in  93  countries.  Fox  should 
continue  to  rise  to  the  occasion 
in  coming  months  with  Master 
and  Commander,  starring  Russell 
Crowe.  With  its  cable  networks, 
including  the  Fox  News  Channel, 
humming— make  that  blaring— 
along,  Chernin's  biggest  near-term 
preoccupation  is  going  to  be  Mur- 
doch's takeover  of  DirecTV,  which 
is  expected  to  be  approved  by  reg- 
ulators by  year-end. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  ■*■ 


STRESS-MANAGEMENT  TOOL: 

Rappelling  in  New  Zealand. 
LITTLE  BUDDY:  Rod  Paige,  U.S. 
secretary  of  education,  hosted  a 
lunch  for  Cruise  in  the  secretary's 
dining  room. 

EX-SPOUSAL  RELATIONS:  Nicole 
Kidman  spoke  to  Cruise  shortly 
after  winning  the  best-actress  Os- 
car for  The  Hours.  She  had  called 
to  speak  to  her  son,  Connor. 
CAN  BE  PROUD  OF:  Surviving 
breakup  rumors.  Gossip  that 
Cruise  and  Penelope  Cruz  were 
no  more  surfaced  after  he  was  a 
no-show  for  her  premiere  of  Fan- 
fan  la  Tulipe  at  the  Cannes  Film 
Festival. 

CREDIT  where  IT'S  DUE:  Revealed 
that  he  is  dyslexic  and  learned  how 
to  read  only  after  starring  in  Top 
Gun— thanks  to  a  technique  de- 
veloped by  Scientology  founder 
L.  Ron  Hubbard  in  the  1960s. 
IN  GENERAL:  Buzz  is  high  for 
Cruise's  swashbuckling  role  in  Ed- 
ward Zwick's  The  Last  Samurai, 
which  will  be  out  this  December 
and  for  which  Cruise,  41,  spent  six 
to  nine  hours  a  day  perfecting  his 
swordsmanship.  Next  up,  he  gets 
to  play  a  hit  man  in  Michael 
Mann's  Collateral,  which  will  be 


followed  by  the  third  installment  i 
the  Mission:  Impossible  franchis 
for  Paramount.  As  a  producer,  r 
and  longtime  partner  Paula  Wa; 
ner  have  high  hopes  for  Shatteri 
Glass,  the  indie  film  based  on 
Vanity  Fair  story  by  Buzz  Bissingi 
about  fabulist  journalist  Stephe 
Glass,  starring  Hayden  Chri, 
tensen  and  Chloe  Sevigny.  Th 
partners  are  also  behind  two  moi 
projects  with  Paramount:  a  "ser ; 
al  killer  who  kills  serial  killers 
movie,  Suspect  Zero,  and  Camera  i 
Crowe's  comedy  Elizabethtown. 
YEAR  AHEAD:  * 


CAN  BE  PROUD  OF:  Six  of  the  1 

top-selling  albums  in  2002,  incluc 
ing  Eminem.  Ashanti,  and  Nell 
CAREER  CHALLENGE:  Re-signin 
Lyor  Cohen  (Island  Def  Jai 
Music  Group  C.E.O.)  and  Jimm 
Iovine  (chairman  of  Interscop 
Geffen  A&M),  whose  contract 
both  expire  in  2004. 
BIG  PURCHASE:  Recently  signe 
former  Sony  Music  C.E.O.  Tomm 
Mottola  to  a  multi-year,  $  10  to  $  1 
million  deal  to  resurrect  the  Cas*> 
blanca  Records  label  under  U.M.C 
IN  GENERAL:  Universal  Music, 
owned  by  Vivendi,  spent  recer 
months  in  on-the-block/off-th< 
block  limbo.  It  had  potential  suiu 
ors  in  former  owner  Edgar  Bran 
man  Jr.  and  John  Malone's  Libert 
Media.  Even  Apple's  Steve  Job 
was  reported  to  have  been  interes 
ed,  but  then  Vivendi  took  the  con 
pany  off  the  market,  deciding 
was  better  to  keep  the  music  grou' 
within  its  fold.  None  of  Vivendi 
indecisiveness  has  been  a  distrai 
tion  to  the  world's  largest  musi 
company.  Universal  has  increase 
its  total  album  market  share  to  2 
percent,  and  with  artists  like  Eir 
inem,  U2,  50  Cent,  and  Shanr 
Twain,  it's  no  wonder  it  control 
nearly  one  out  of  every  three  a 
bums  sold  in  the  U.S.  Dominanc 
is  nice,  but  the  future  of  the  musi 
industry  relies  on  making  thieve 
into  customers,  and  Morris,  dL 
believes  that  when  digital  musi 
finds  the  right  platform  it  will  e> 
perience  an  unprecedented  boorr 
Thus,  he  has  high  hopes  for  pre 
viders  like  Jobs's  online  iTunes  mi 
sic  store,  a  legal  site  to  downloa* 
songs,  which  launched  earlier  thi 
year  to  much  fanfare. 
YEAR  AHEAD:  X 
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rURES  AS:  Too  posh  for  Sili- 
Valley.  Rather  than  live  in 
rbia.  Semel  spends  his  week- 
ts  at  the  Four  Seasons  Hotel 
in  Francisco,  an  hour  away, 
flies  to  his  Bel  Air  home  on 
;ends. 

:UTIVE  TIC:  Takes  off  his  shoes 
eetings. 

COOL  FRIEND:  Steven  Spiel- 
.  (Visited  Yahoo's  offices  to 
with  employees  last  No- 
oer.) 

IRAL  FOE:  Google,  which  has 
ime  the  fourth-most-visited 
site  on  the  Internet—its  suc- 
rate  with  results  is  so  appeal- 
hat  Yahoo  licenses  Google's 
i/are  to  power  its  search  en- 
i.  Yahoo  also  redesigned  its 
|e  page  to  look  more  like 
igle's,  and  it  ran  a  ubiquitous 
I  rtising  campaign  touting 
Mpposedly  souped-up  search 
fcrs. 

PURCHASES:  S1.6  billion  for 
(ture  Services,  a  leading  Web- 
rtising  provider,  to  better  po- 
ll itself  against  Google  and 
osoft  in  the  battle  over  paid 
:h  results;  $235  million  for 
>mi,  to  get  Web-search  tech- 
gy  to  compete  better  with 
gle. 

I-OF-THE-PEOPLE  MOVE:  Works 
I  open  cubicle  like  everyone 
n  the  company,  but  his  cube 
ategically  located  next  to 
l.lled-off  conference  room 
e  he  can  make  phone  calls 
ivacy. 

IFEST  DESTINY:  To  succeed 
ael  Eisner  as  head  of  Disney. 
NERAL  Semel  took  the  money- 
i|  Internet  portal  and  made  it 
table  last  year  by  coming  up 
features  that  Web  surfers— a 
riously  freeloading  bunch— 
d  actually  pay  money  for: 
c  downloads,  job  listings, 
s,  and  e-mail  accounts  with 
storage.  Yahoo's  paying  cus- 
rs  have  shot  up  from  fewer 
200,000  when  Semel  arrived 
>  million  today,  though  that's 
list  over  1  percent  of  its  232 
i)n  monthly  visitors.  Profits 
than  doubled  in  the  second 
er  of  this  year  compared  with 
with  all  three  of  its  busine'ss- 
■fe-based  services,  marketing, 
listings— showing  substantial 
:th.  Buoyed  by  these  success- 
>nd  a  spiking  stock  price— 

WITV     FAIR 


from  $9  in  September  2002  to  $29 
in  August— Semel,  60,  consolidat- 
ed his  power:  he  has  replaced  four 
of  the  nine  board  members,  includ- 
ing his  predecessor,  Tim  Koogle, 
leaving  co-founder  Jerry  Yang  as 
one  of  three  survivors  from  the  dot- 
com boom. 
YEAR  AHEAD:  I 


RON  MEYER 

FASHION  SENSE:  Wears  sneakers 
to  work. 

MAN-OF-THE-PEOPLE  MOVE:  When 
Barry  Diller  slashed  costs  at  the 
studio,  Meyer  fought  to  partially  re- 
store Universale  executive  bonuses. 
CRIB:  Meyer  considered  five  de- 
signs by  architect  Charles  Gwath- 
mey  before  settling  on  a  plan  for 
his  Malibu  house,  which  was  built 
on  a  lot  he  purchased  from  Mo- 
town founder  Berry  Gordy. 
DARK  SECRET:  Technophobe. 
Won't  e-mail  or  Blackberry;  his 
cell  stays  in  the  Mercedes. 
FAMILY  RELATIONS:  Daughter  Jen- 
nifer, 26,  an  executive  at  Ralph 
Lauren,  is  dating  Seabiscuit  (a 
Universal  production)  star  Tobey 
Maguire. 

STACEY  SNIDER 

BIG  COOL  FRIEND:  Russell  Crowe. 
She  got  to  know  him  via  e-mail. 
HONK  IF  YOU  »  AUTEURS:  In  the 

face  of  stinging  criticism,  stood  be- 
hind Ang  Lee's  summer  misfire, 
The  Hulk. 

SHOULD  BE  EMBARRASSED  ABOUT: 
Jonathan  Demme's  Charade  re- 
make, The  Truth  About  Charlie, 
which  cost  $70  million  and  grossed 
$5.3  million. 

SNACK  FOOD:  Dove  bars. 
WOMAN-OF-THE-PEOPLE  MOVE: 
Rewarded  Universal  Pictures  em- 
ployees with  $100  Macy's  gift  cer- 
tificates for  Christmas. 

IN  GENERAL:  As  Vivendi  crashed 
and  burned  around  them,  the  self- 
effacing  Meyer,  58,  and  super- 
efficient  Snider,  42,  focused  on 
getting  the  job  done.  They  with- 
stood the  withering  scrutiny  of 
Diller  and  his  hatchet  man  Victor 
Kaufman— who  questioned  their 
spending  habits  and  demanded 


budget  cuts— without  sustaining 
damage  to  their  film  slate.  Uni- 
versal still  has  the  deepest  talent 
bench  in  Hollywood,  while  re- 
maining near  the  top  of  the  stu- 
dio heap  with  such  franchise- 
generating  hits  as  American  Pie, 
The  Fast  and  the  Furious,  and 
The  Bourne  Identity.  Now  they 
pray  that  the  winner  of  the  vue 
auction  will  be  Vivendi  board 
member  and  former  owner  Edgar 
Bronfman  Jr.  Should  Diller  return, 
Meyer  would  likely  be  among  the 
executives  who  would  leave.  His 
relationship  with  Diller  was  said 
to  be  so  tense  they  barely  spoke  to 
each  other  for  a  time;  Meyer  would 
rather  see  Diller  on  the  Malibu  so- 
cial circuit  than  ever  suffer  work- 
ing for  him  again. 
YEAR  AHEAD:  * 


LITTLE  BUDDIES:  Jim  Wiatt  and 
Brad  Grey. 

NATURAL  FOE:  NBC's  Jeff  Zucker. 
CAN  BE  PROUD  OF:  Restoring 
youth  and  luster  to  the  Tiffany 
network  by  making  it  No.  1  in  to- 
tal viewership. 

SHOULD  BE  EMBARRASSED  ABOUT: 
CBS  News's  trying  to  land  an  in- 
terview with  rescued  P.O.W.  Jessi- 
ca Lynch  by  offering  deals  from 
parent  company  Viacom's  many 
divisions.  Her  package  could  have 
included— in  addition  to  the  two- 
hour  documentary  produced  by 
CBS  News— a  concert  special 
hosted  by  MTV  in  her  hometown, 
featuring  Ashanti  and,  possibly, 
Ja  Rule;  an  MTV  News  special 
on  "this  dramatic  coming-of-age 
story";  a  book  deal  from  Simon  & 
Schuster;  an  "inspirational"  made- 
for-TV  movie  produced  by  CBS 
Entertainment;  and  an  hour  of 
hosting  MTV2  by  Private  Lynch 
and  her  friends.  Lynch  turned  the 
package  down. 

SIDE  JOB:  Moonlighted  on  ABC's 
drama  The  Practice  this  past  sea- 
son, playing  television  executive 
Les  Moonves,  who  is  kidnapped 
and  held  for  ransom. 
IN  GENERAL:  In  a  mere  five  years 
as  head  of  the  Eye's  entertainment 
division,  Moonves,  53,  has  moved 
CBS  out  of  the  basement  and  past 
NBC  in  total  viewership.  Some 
analyr'.s  say  the  network  is  also 
outeaming  NBC  in  prime-time  prof- 
its. Last  April,  Viacom  re-upped 
Moonves's  contract  until  2007 


and  promoted  him  to  chairman. 
The  network's  partnership  with 
Jerry  Bruckheimer  has  proved  to 
be  his  silver  bullet:  CSI:  Crime 
Scene  Investigation  and  CSI: 
Miami  now  rival  the  NBC  block- 
buster franchise  Law  &  Order.  Yet 
the  network's  top  comedy,  Every- 
body Loves  Raymond,  faces  the 
Friends  factor:  skyrocketing  costs 
(CBS  signed  Ray  Romano  to  a 
$40  million  contract  for  next  sea- 
son) and  an  indefinite  future.  And 
ratings  for  The  CBS  Evening  News 
have  plummeted.  Viacom  could 
buy  and  control  AOL  Time  War- 
ner's CNN,  which  would  help  the 
news  division  reduce  costs  and 
add  another  revenue  stream. 
YEAR  AHEAD:  X 


POSTURES  AS:  Creative  guy  kicked 
upstairs. 

MOB  RULES:  When  James  Gandol- 
fini  of  Tiie  Sopranos  unexpectedly 
sued  over  his  contract,  Albrecht 
countersued  for  $100  million. 
"This  is  like  someone  declaring 
war,"  Albrecht  told  the  Los  An- 
geles Times.  "And  we  will  have  to 
act  as  if  we  are  being  attacked 
by  hostile  parties."  (Gandolfini 
dropped  his  suit  and  renewed  his 
contract.) 

FITNESS  SENSEI:  Radu. 
PET  CAUSE:  Co-founded  with  Rob 
Reiner  the  "Rally  to  Save  Ahman- 
son  Ranch,"  a  protest  against  a 
planned  development  on  2,800 
acres  in  Ventura  County. 
IN  GENERAL:  The  Hollywood  pro- 
gramming wiz  behind  everything 
from  Oz  to  Curb  Your  Enthusiasm, 
Albrecht,  51,  has  gone  bi-coastal  in 
order  to  spend  every  other  week 
in  the  big  corner  office  on  Sixth 
Avenue  formerly  inhabited  by  his 
mentor  (and  still  boss)  Jeff  Bewkes. 
He  capped  his  first  year  in  the 
big  chair  by  netting  a  record  109 
Emmy  nominations  for  HBO, 
the  most  profitable  television 
network  in  history.  (Last  year  it 
earned  parent  AOL  Time  Warner 
more  than  $800  million.)  While 
duking  it  out  with  rivals  like  Show- 
time and  Starz  for  access  to  the 
Hollywood  features  that  remain 
the  backbone  of  HBO's  lineup, 
Albrecht  now  has  to  continue  his 
amazing  original-production  hot 
streak,  with  shows  like  The  Sopra- 
nos and  Sex  and  the  City  nearing 
the  ends  of  their  runs.  His  next  big 
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jpes  are  Carnivale,  a  moody  se- 
es set  in  a  Depression-era  trav- 
ing  circus,  and  K  Street,  a  dra- 
1a  about  political  spin  doctors 
tecutive-produced  by  George 
looney  and  Steven  Soderbergh. 
EAR  AHEAD:  I 


ROGER 
AILES 


GNATURE  LOOK:  Well-fed;  white 

rench-cuffed  shirts. 

G  COOL  FRIEND:  Rupert  Mur- 

DCh. 

tfORN  ENEMY:  Paula  Zahn,  who 
ft  Fox  News  for  CNN,  which 
rompted  Ailes  to  buy  billboard 
>ace  for  Fox  ads  across  the  street 
om  her  glass-walled  New  York 
udio  and  CNN's  Atlanta  head- 
uarters. 

MACK  FOOD:  Bagels  with  butter 
id  cream  cheese. 
TAB  AT  IMMORTALITY:  Adding  the 
woosh"  sound  effect  to  pump  up 
ox  News's  flying  graphics. 
FFICE  DECOR:  Paperless  desk, 
sven  TV  monitors,  two  Bibles, 
ne  filing  cabinet  for  clippings 
lowing  liberal  media  bias. 
IDE  JOB:  White  House  adviser, 
ast  November,  author  Bob  Wood- 
ard  revealed  that  Ailes  had  sent 
letter  counseling  Bush  on  re- 
lonses  to  9/11.  Boss  Murdoch  de- 
eded Ailes  as  "patriotic"  rather 
mn  partisan. 

AN  BE  PROUD  OF:  Breaking  the 
ory  of  Bush's  drunken-driving 
rrest  despite  Fox's  reputation  for 
onservative  bias. 

IANAGEMENT  TOOL:  Has  pushed  a 
roducer  against  a  wall  and  thrown 
n  advertiser  off  a  loading  dock. 
*  GENERAL:  The  unequivocal  win- 
er  of  the  Iraq  war  was  Fox  News. 
is  shamelessly  gung-ho  and  jin- 
oistic  coverage  triumphed  in  the 
itings  over  the  more  subdued 
'NN.  The  right-leaning  seven-year- 
Id  network  is  the  highest-rated  ba- 
c  cable  channel  in  prime  time— 
le  first  news  service  to  hold  the 
>p  spot  since  CNN  in  the  first 
ulf  War.  While  viewership  of  its 
able-news  rivals  has  remained 
agnant  over  the  past  year,  Fox's 
as  increased  92  percent.  No  one 
;ems  to  know  how  to  compete 
ith  the  relentless  Ailes.  After 
NN  paid  a  hefty  sum  to  lure 
way  Zahn,  Ailes,  63,  replaced  her 
li  the  morning  spot  with  no-name 
josts  who  scored  higher  ratings. 
i'NN  hired  Connie  Chung  to  go 
p  against  Fox's  Bill  O'Reilly  at 


night,  but  Ailes's  man  attracted 
three  times  as  many  viewers. 
(Chung's  show  was  canceled.)  No 
wonder  CNN's  chief  Walter  Isaac- 
son quit  the  media  business  in 
January  to  run  a  Washington  think 
tank.  But  Ailes's  contract  expires 
this  year,  and  his  personality  con- 
flicts with  the  boss's  son  Lachlan 
Murdoch  may  cloud  his  future  at 
the  network. 
YEAR  AHEAD:  4 


PAUL 
ALLEN 


ACCESSORY:  Two  bodyguards  for 

public  appearances. 

OUEER  EYE  FOR  THE  STRAIGHT  GUY: 


David  Geffen  reportedly  persuad- 
ed Allen  to  lose  the  beard  and  to 
get  some  funkier,  square-rimmed 
glasses. 

AIRCRAFT:  Personal  hangar  at  Seat- 
tle's Boeing  Field  holds  his  Boeing 
757,  his  sister  Jody's  Boeing  757, 
his  Challenger  601,  and  occasion- 
ally the  fighter  plane  he  shares 
with  former  Microsoft  colleague 
Charles  Simonyi.  He  also  collects 
military  aircraft,  including  a  B-25J 
bomber,  a  Vickers-Supermarine 
Spitfire,  and  a  Focke-Wulf  190A5. 
LATEST  STAB  AT  IMMORTALITY:  In 
April,  Allen  announced  the  found- 
ing of  the  Science  Fiction  Expe- 
rience museum  in  Seattle.  It's 
scheduled  to  open  in  2004  and 
will  feature  Captain  Kirk's  chair 
from  Star  Trek. 
SHOULD  BE  EMBARRASSED  ABOUT: 


While  California  struggled  with  a 
$38.2  billion  budget  gap,  Allen  was 
pressing  lawmakers  for  the  return 
to  his  and  other  companies  of  up 
to  $8.75  million  in  state  tax  credits 
that  were  invalidated  by  a  change 
in  tax  law  last  year.  Allen  is  estimat- 
ed to  be  worth  about  $18  billion. 
IN  GENERAL:  Allen's  money- 
bleeding  Charter  Communications, 
the  third-biggest  cable  company, 
with  6.6  million  subscribers,  strug- 
gled to  make  the  interest  pay- 
ments on  its  $18.7  billion  of  debt 
(mostly  from  junk  bonds).  Allen, 
50,  who  owns  57  percent  of  Char- 
ter's stock,  personally  lent  $300 
million  as  backup  in  case  it  ran 
into  financial  trouble.  Charter 
faced  shareholder  lawsuits  and 
probes  over  its  accounting  by 
both  the  S.E.C.  and  the  Justice 
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two  or  even  three.  And  the  fu- 
re  looks  bright  with  the  upcoming 
nek  sequel  and  the  underwater 
!ob  movie,  Sharkslayer,  fea- 
ring the  voices  of  Robert  De 
iro  and  Martin  Scorsese.  Kat- 
mberg  also  negotiated  a  deal 

fold  DreamWorks'  TV  divi- 
an  into  NBC,  and  he  came  up 
iththe  idea  for  its  next  series: 
computer-animated  comedy 
>out  white  lions  that  perform  for 
egfried  and  Roy  in  Las  Vegas. 
:AR  AHEAD:  ■*■ 


AB  AT  IMMORTALITY:  Kerkori- 
),  the  controlling  shareholder  of 
letro-Goldwyn-Mayer,  has  bought 
e  studio  three  times  and  sold  it 
/ice  since  1969. 

;eleton  in  THE  CLOSET:  As  a 
rt-poor  junior-high-school  drop- 
it,  he  was  sent  to  reform  school, 
here  he  became  a  renowned  boxer. 
ISLIKES:  Wearing  a  tie. 
ORTAL  FOE:  DaimlerChrysler 
lairman  Jiirgen  Schrempp. 
G  COOL  FRIENDS:  Lee  Iacocca 
id  Alexander  Haig. 
IANSPORT:  Jeep  Grand  Chero- 
:e;  drives  himself. 
G  SALE:  MGM  sold  its  20  per- 
int  stake  in  Rainbow  Media  Hold- 
gs,  which  includes  AMC,  IFC, 
id  the  WE:  Women's  Entertain- 
lent  channel,  to  Cablevision  for 
500  million. 

■VERSE  SPIN:  Had  his  attorneys 
roclaim  his  sterility  in  child- 
lpport  case  brought  by  his  ex- 
ife  Lisa  Bonder. 

I  GENERAL:  The  reserved  86- 
;ar-old  billionaire's  perpetual- 
lotion  deal-making  seems  to  be 
owing  down.  Kerkorian's  MGM 
udio  stepped  up  its  bid  to  swal- 
iw  the  U.S.  entertainment  arm 
f  Vivendi  Universal  only  to  with- 
raw  in  July.  Had  Kerkorian  suc- 
eded,  the  combined  operations 
ould  have  possessed  the  world's 
rgest  film  library.  Instead,  Ker- 
)rian  announced  he  would  buy 
J  million  shares  of  MGM  stock, 
creasing  his  stake  in  the  com- 
iny  to  73  percent.  Kerkorian,  who 
;ad  owned  a  14  percent  stake  in 
)e  former  Chrysler  Corporation, 
led  an  $8  billion  lawsuit  against 
aimlerChrysler  in  November 
p00,  claiming  the  German  buy- 
's misrepresented  the  nature  of 
ie  merger.  Having  bought  out 
ts  major  competitor,  Steve  Wynn, 


in  March  2000,  he  now  stands  as 
undisputed  monarch  of  the  Las 
Vegas  Strip  with  the  combined 
MGM  Mirage  resort-casino  com- 
pany. And  still  he  found  time  in 
September  2002  to  settle  the  in- 
famous child-support  lawsuit 
brought  by  Bonder,  his  wife  of  28 
days,  for  a  mere  $50,316  a  month. 
YEAR  AHEAD:  -► 


HERBERT 
A.  ALLEN 


BIG  COOL  NEIGHBOR:  In  March, 
George  Soros,  the  financier  and 
philanthropist,  bought  an  11- 
bedroom  log  home  for  $2.25  mil- 
lion near  Allen's  home  in  Sun 
Valley,  Idaho,  site  of  his  annual 
moguls'  retreat. 

MAN-OF-THE-PEOPLE  MOVE:  Af- 
ter noticing  that  a  photographer 
camped  outside  this  year's  Sun 
Valley  retreat  was  getting  too  much 
sun,  Allen  went  out  and  gave  the 
person  S.P.F.-30  sunscreen. 
MOGUL  RELATIONS:  Hosts  dinner 
for  90  at  his  Sun  Valley  home  on 
three  consecutive  nights  during  the 
retreat,  so  that  each  of  the  guests 
can  cycle  through. 
MEGA-CRIB:  Sun  Valley  Resort,  the 
moguls'  playground  during  his  re- 
treat, features  ice-skating,  tennis, 
golf,  swan  ponds,  pools,  horse- 
back riding,  and  a  340-seat  the- 
ater built  in  1937.  All  activities  are 
free,  paid  for  by  Allen  &  Co.  The 
annual  confab  costs  an  estimated 
$10  million. 

IN  GENERAL:  Media  mega-deals 
may  be  out  of  fashion,  but  Allen, 
63,  is  the  adviser  to  whom  moguls 
confide,  and  his  retreat  each  July 
remains  a  must-attend.  This  year's 
hot  topic?  The  Vivendi  Universal 
Entertainment  auction.  Potential 
bidders  John  Malone,  Sumner 
Redstone,  and  Brian  Roberts  min- 
gled with  other  invited  tech  and 
media  grandees  during  golf,  yoga, 
and  trapshooting,  and  heard  pre- 
sentations by  H.  Lee  Scott  Jr., 
C.E.O.  of  old-economy  Goliath 
Wal-Mart,  and  C.I.A.  director 
George  Tenet.  Meanwhile,  Allen 
&  Co.'s  investment-banking  oper- 
ations, overseen  day  to  day  by  his 
son  Herbert  III,  have  been  busy 
aiding  friend  Barry  Diller  in  his 
purchase  of  the  rest  of  travel  Web 
site  Expedia,  helping  indie  film 
studio  Artisan  attract  suitors,  and 
selling  the  Muppets  back  to  Jim 
Henson's  heirs.  Allen's  firm  is  also 
awash  in  sports  deals,  managing 


the  sale  or  re-structuring  of  vari- 
ous franchises,  including  AOL 
Time  Warner's  Atlanta  Braves  and, 
for  pal  Rupert  Murdoch,  the  Los 
Angeles  Dodgers. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  -► 


VEHICLES:  40-foot  Hinckley  jet- 
powered  boat,  a  Porsche  911  Targa, 
and  an  Austin-Healey. 
REVISIONIST  HISTORY:  Retired 
G.E.  C.E.O.  Jack  Welch  and 
Wright  reportedly  had  a  falling- 
out  during  Welch's  marital  break- 
up. Wright  insists  that  they  speak, 
but  maybe  not  as  often.  "I'm  still 
here  and  Jack's  retired.  We  both 
have  different  sets  of  issues  in 
front  of  us." 

MOGUL  RELATIONS:  Wright  and 
NBC  Entertainment  president  Jeff 
Zucker  established  a  personal  bond 
when  Zucker  was  battling  cancer 
and  Wright  gave  him  hearty  bed- 
side support. 

SHOULD  BE  EMBARRASSED  ABOUT: 
Tlie  Savage  Nation.  Michael  Sav- 
age's show  on  MSNBC  was  can- 
celed in  July  after  the  homophobe 
told  a  caller  that  he  should  "get 
aids  and  die." 

MOST  EMBARRASSING  SUCCESS: 
Queer  Eye  for  the  Straight  Guy. 
IN  GENERAL:  With  adversary  An- 
drew Lack  gone,  an  executive  ob- 
serves that  Wright,  60,  is  levitat- 
ing with  relief.  He  is  also  said  to 
be  fond  of  Lack's  successor,  Zuck- 
er, the  former  Today  executive  pro- 
ducer. NBC  has  several  in-house 
potential  successors  to  Wright- 
including  NBC  group  president 
Randy  Falco— but  industry  insid- 
ers point  to  Zucker  as  front-runner, 
mostly  because  of  his  program- 
ming prowess.  Wright,  one  of  two 
executives  chosen  to  mentor  G.E. 
chairman  and  C.E.O.  Jeffrey  Im- 
melt  when  he  succeeded  Welch, 
likely  isn't  going  anywhere  until 
he  and  Zucker  finish  shoring  up 
the  network.  NBC  lost  to  CBS  in 
total  viewership  in  last  season's 
sweeps,  and  Fox's  growing  young 
audience  is  a  fear  factor.  Of  the  10 
new  comedies  NBC  has  aired  in 
the  past  two  seasons,  only  Scrubs 
and  Good  Morning,  Miami  have 
survived.  Another  potential  hit:  a 
Friends  spin-off  titled  Joey,  star- 
ring Matt  LeBlanc,  is  planned  for 
next  fall.  They  need  to  infuse 
some  life  into  the  staid  Spanish- 
language  channel  Telemundo.  A 


top  priority  may  be  more  cable- 
channel  investments:  G.E.  talked 
with  Vivendi  Universal  this  sum- 
mer about  a  proposed  merger  that 
would  give  NBC  a  majority  stake 
in  the  new  company,  which  would 
include  vue's  film  and  TV  stu- 
dios and  the  cable  channels,  and 
Vivendi  a  minority  stake  and  some 
G.E.  stock. 
YEAR  AHEAD:  * 


MARJORIE 
SCARDINO 


NICKNAME:  The  Corporate  Cow- 
girl. 

MANAGEMENT  TOOL:  "Texas 
squint." 

CRIB:  Town  house  in  the  Knights- 
bridge  neighborhood  of  London. 
PAST  LIFE:  Texarkana  rodeo  rider 
who  later  founded,  with  husband 
Albert,  Savannah's  Georgia  Gazette, 
which  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  ex- 
posing corruption,  publishing  sto- 
ries that  resulted  in  35  public  of- 
ficials' going  to  jail. 
BIG  PURCHASE:  Pearson's  Penguin 
division  made  a  deal  for  five  chil- 
dren's books  by  Madonna.  The 
first,  Tlie  English  Roses,  is  out  this 
month. 

IN  GENERAL:  Dame  Marj's  $7  bil- 
lion international  media  empire 
was  deeply  troubled  by  the  free 
fall  at  the  Financial  Times,  where 
ad  revenue  plunged  23  percent  in 
2002  and  18  percent  in  the  first 
half  of  2003,  mostly  from  the 
high-tech  downturn,  but  also  ow- 
ing to  the  war  in  Iraq.  She  pub- 
licly criticized  the  F.T.'s  journal- 
ists for  failing  to  expose  corporate 
scandals  such  as  Enron,  and 
slashed  their  expense  accounts  to 
cut  costs.  But  Scardino,  56,  vowed 
that  the  flagship  paper  would  be 
sold  "over  my  dead  body"  and 
took  aggressive  moves  to  revive  it: 
redesigning  it  and  launching  both 
a  weekend  magazine  section  and 
an  Asian  edition.  Despite  the 
F.T.'s  awful  year,  Pearson  overall 
managed  to  squeeze  out  a  6  per- 
cent rise  in  sales  in  2002.  Pen- 
guin, its  consumer-publishing 
division,  picked  up  distinguished 
editor  Ann  Godoff  when  she  was 
booted  from  Random  House. 
Godoff  took  along  much  of  her 
enviable  stable  of  best-selling 
authors,  including  Ron  Chernow 
(Titan)  and  John  Berendt  (Mid- 
night in  the  Garden  of  Good 
and  Evil). 

YEAR  AHEAD:  -► 
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A  (C1SS  ON  THE  HAND  .  {;. 


Jean-Rene  Fourtou,  chairman 
of  Vivendi  Universal,  atop  globe, 
was  courted  by  leading  lights 
of  the  New  Establishment  when  his 
announced  his  intention  to  sell  off 
company's  U.S.  entertainment  asseffs 
Among  the  interested  parties,  left  fl 
to  right,  Kirk  Kerkorian  (No.  40),/? 
Sumner  Redstone  (No   ™ 
Bronfman  Jr.  (not  rani 
'   "one  (No.  22),  BriJ 
5),  Bob  Wright 
arry  Diller  (i 


/* 


k^ 


«J^- 


taurant.  They  arm-wrestled  on 
their  first  date. 

FOR  THE  ARTICLES:  Has  acquired 
the  rights  to  dig  through  the  Play- 
boy archives  for  source  material. 
Says  he  now  has  "tons  of  home- 
work to  do  in  going  through  the 
assets." 

MOTTO:  "I  feel  that  when  I  breathe 
it's  affecting  people  in  other  parts 
of  the  world." 

(.ON  i!OWARD 

CRIB:  S  •>  en-bedroom  Greenwich, 


Connecticut,  house  with  basement 
screening  room,  attic  office,  veg- 
etable garden,  and  pens  for  pet 
sheep,  pygmy  goats,  and  a  pot- 
bellied pig. 

SUMMERTIME  CENTER  OF  GRAVITY: 
Recently  purchased  $2  million 
beach  house  on  Hilton  Head  Is- 
land, South  Carolina. 
FAMILY  LORE:  Has  a  tradition  of 
giving  children  middle  names  in- 
spired by  where  they  were  con- 
ceived. His  twin  daughters  are 
middle-named  Carlyle  after  the 


New  York  hotel.  His  first  son 
named  after  a  London  street,  Ree 
Cross,  because  "Volvo  isn't  aver' 
good  middle  name,"  Howard  saic 

IN  GENERAL:  The  box-office  b( 
nanza  and  best-picture  Oscar  fc 
A  Beautiful  Mind  were  hard  ad 
to  follow,  but  Grazer,  52,  enjoye 
another  big  hit  with  Eminem  in 
Mile,  which  grossed  $116  millioi 
$51  million  coming  in  its  openin 
weekend.  Meanwhile,  his  partne 
Howard,  49,  decamped  to  Sant 
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(a  to  shoot  Vie  Missing,  a  West- 
rn  thriller  with  Cate  Blanchett 

id  Tommy  Lee  Jones  set  for  win- 
Jr  release.  (Grazer  is  producing— 
,s  their  first  project  together  since 
I  Beautiful  Mind.)  Next,  Howard 

ill  direct  Russell  Crowe  as  a 
pxer  in  Cinderella  Man.  Also  in 
p  works  for  Grazer,  who  won  a 

etime-achievement  award  at  the 
hoWest  convention,  are  a  live- 

:tion  Cat  in  the  Hat  with  Mike 
flyers  for  this  winter;  Intolerable 

ruelty.  a  new  Coen  brothers  com- 


edy, starring  George  Clooney  and 
Catherine  Zeta-Jones;  and  a  doc- 
umentary about  Deep  Throat. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  X 


PREFERRED  MODES  OF  TRANSPORT: 

Porsche  convertible.  United  Airlines. 
VACATION  SPOTS:  Hawaii,  Aspen, 
and  East  Hampton. 
CAN  BE  PROUD  OF:  After  seeing 
an  unflattering  image  of  himself 
on  Lou  Dobbs  Moneyline  last  fall, 
Wiatt  went  on  a  diet  and  exercise 
regimen  and  has  dropped  nearly 
40  pounds. 

PAST  LIFE:  Deemed  overqualified 
for  mailroom  work  by  both  William 
Morris  and  ICM,  Wiatt  couldn't 
get  hired  by  either  agency  when  he 
decided  to  switch  from  working 
in  D.C.  politics  to  entertainment. 
"The  irony  is  that  I  ended  up  run- 
ning both  companies, "  he  says. 
TALENT  RELATIONS:  William  Mor- 
ris reportedly  sued  former  client 
Wesley  Snipes  for  repayment  of 
$100,000  outstanding  of  a 
$500,000  loan  made  to  the  actor 
in  2002. 

STAB  AT  IMMORTALITY:  Wiatt  has 
overseen  a  renovation  of  the  lobby 
of  the  agency's  Beverly  Hills  build- 
ing. The  fusty  portrait  of  old-time 
Morris  men  William  Morris  and 
Abe  Lastfogel  was  removed  and 
replaced  with  a  rotating  collection 
of  contemporary  work,  including 
paintings  by  Damien  Hirst. 
IN  GENERAL:  The  elevation  of  the 
56-year-old  Wiatt  to  C.E.O.  this 
spring  was  a  key  step  in  the  century- 
old  agency's  evolution.  This  year, 
WMA  was  the  first  major  agency 
to  open  an  office  in  Miami  Beach, 
with  an  eye  toward  tapping  in- 
to the  Latin  market.  And  New 
York-based  literary-department 
heads  Suzanne  Gluck  and  Jennifer 
Rudolph  Walsh  became  the  first 
women  to  sit  on  the  company's 
board  of  directors.  The  agency  has 
a  stable  client  list  that  includes  re- 
cent Oscar  winner  Eminem  and 
nominee  Queen  Latifah,  as  well 
as  Russell  Crowe,  Kevin  Spacey, 
Reese  Witherspoon,  and  Kirsten 
Dunst.  WMA  is  strong  on  auteurs 
too,  representing  the  Wachowski 
brothers,  Ridley  Scott,  and  Neil 
Jordan— who's  an  especially  sweet 
addition,  as  he  defected  from  rival 
ICM.  However,  it's  not  immune  to 
losing  clients:  Michael  Douglas 
left  in  June.  (But  WMA  still  rep- 


resents his  wife,  Catherine  Zeta- 
Jones.) 

YEAR  AHEAD:  -► 


JONATHAN 
L.  DOLGEN 


SHERRY 
LANSING 


ON  PICTURE  GROUP 


JONATHAN  L.  DOLGEN 
PET  CAUSE:  John  Kerry  for  presi- 
dent. 

DEMOCRATIC  BONA  FIDES:  Be- 
came charter  member  of  the 
Hillary-'08-campaign  inner  circle 
as  publisher  of  her  memoir,  Living 
History.  (The  book  sold  more  than 
one  million  copies  in  its  first  month 
for  Simon  &  Schuster,  which  he 
oversees.) 

CAN  BE  PROUD  OF:  Doing  better 
at  the  Oscars.  The  studio  received 
10  nominations  (9  were  for  The 
Hours)  this  year— a  dramatic  im- 
provement over  the  2  it  got  the 
year  before. 

MOTTO:  "The  problem  with  say- 
ing yes  in  the  movie  business  is 
12  months  later  you  have  to  deal 
with  it." 

SHERRY  LANSING 
MOGUL  RELATIONS:  Reportedly 
unhappy  with  Tom  Cruise's  deci- 
sion to  make  Collateral  for  Dream- 
Works ahead  of  Mission:  Impossible 
3.  Lansing  had  planned  to  release 
M.I. 3  Memorial  Day  weekend 
2004;  now  it  will  come  a  year  later. 
MANAGEMENT  TOOL:  Tends  not 
to  hire  new  directors. 
NEW  BIG  COOL  FRIEND:  Jimmy 
Carter.  She  "idolizes"  Carter  and 
hosted  a  lunch  for  him  in  Hol- 
lywood. 

SNACK  FOOD:  Doritos  and  Dr. 
Soy  protein  bars. 

IN  GENERAL:  The  sleeper  success 
of  The  Hours  gave  validation  to 
Dolgen  and  Lansing's  insistence 
on  financial  discipline  and  offbeat 
story  selection,  while  other  proj- 
ects for  which  they  had  high 
hopes,  such  as  Star  Trek:  Nemesis 
and  The  Core,  failed  to  deliver. 
However,  the  duo  say  their  prag- 
matic (read  risk-averse)  approach 
to  filmmaking  continues  to  work: 
How  to  Lose  a  Guy  in  10  Days 
grossed  mere  than  $100  million, 
and  The  Italian  Job,  which  opened 
quietly  and  without  a  gigantic  bud- 
get behind  it,  has  earned  more 


than  $95  million.  This  isn't  to  say 
Paramount  shuns  blockbusters: 
the  fresh  installment  of  Mission: 
Impossible  and  a  new  Indiana 
Jones  movie  are  expected  to  start 
shooting  in  the  new  year.  And  de- 
spite rumors  earlier  this  year  that 
the  duo's  reign  at  Paramount  was 
coming  to  an  end— with  Lansing 
doing  everything  from  running 
for  governor  to  succeeding  Jack 
Valenti  at  the  Motion  Picture  As- 
sociation of  America— Dolgen,  58, 
and  Lansing,  59,  insist  they  will  be 
around  for  a  while. 

YEAR  AHEAD:  -► 


CARLETON 
S.  FIORINA 


HAIR:  WNBA  basketball  coach. 
PAST  LIFE:  English  teacher.  Also 
spent  nearly  20  years  in  the 
trenches  at  AT&T  and  Lucent. 
POST-ENRON  COMPENSATION 
WATCH:  Fiorina  received  a  salary 
and  bonus  of  $3.9  million  and 
850,000  stock  options  at  an  exer- 
cise price  of  $21.75  last  year. 
CAN  BE  PROUD  OF:  Cutting  $3.5 
billion  in  costs  from  the  combined 
Hewlett-Packard  and  Compaq— 
$  1  billion  more  than  she  promised 
and  a  year  before  she  promised  it. 
WOMAN-OF-THE-PEOPLE  MOVE: 
Firing  17,900  people  to  help  achieve 
those  savings. 
NATURAL  FOES:  Dell,  IBM. 
SWORN  ENEMY:  Walter  Hewlett, 
son  of  the  late  Hewlett-Packard 
co-founder  Bill  Hewlett.  Walter 
led  an  acrimonious  battle  against 
Fiorina  in  her  effort  to  merge 
Compaq  and  H-R  He's  no  longer 
on  the  H-P  board. 
IN  GENERAL:  While  results  from 
her  much-maligned  $19  billion 
acquisition  of  Compaq  Comput- 
er looked  abysmal  at  first,  cost- 
cutting  initiatives  and  product-line 
consolidation  are  actually  having 
the  promised  effects.  And,  ac- 
cording to  Forbes,  three  of  H-P's 
biggest  businesses  (printers,  PC's, 
and  IT.  services)  are  profitable.  As 
a  result,  Hewlett-Packard's  stock 
is  up  66  percent  over  the  past 
year.  The  company's  ubiquitous 
advertising  campaigns— Fiorina, 
48,  is  spending  $300  million  on 
print  and  television  ads  this  fall 
that  portray  H-P's  new  products 
as  simple  and  enjoyable  to  use- 
must  be  working.  In  April,  the 
company  won  a  $3  billion  out- 
sourcing contract  from  Procter  & 
Gamble,  beating  rivals  IBM  and 
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I  lectronic  Dut;i  Systems.  Howev- 
er. IBM  has  taken  the  mantle  of 
the  industry  innovator  from  H-P, 
and  it's  not  likely  to  give  it  back. 
YEAR  AHEAD:  ■*■ 


n 

ANN 
MOORE 

L     -J  J 

NORMAN 
PEARLSTINE 

n 

JOHN  HUEY 

ANN  MOORE 
WOMAN-OF-THE-PEOPLE  MOVE: 

Stated  in  Time  Inc.'s  internal 
newsletter,  FYI,  that  she  wants  to 
cut  $  100  million  in  costs,  and  that 
she  didn't  regret  canceling  the  com- 
pany's holiday  parties  last  year. 
("And  1  won't  miss  them  this  year, 
either.") 

NORMAN  PEARLSTINE 
SKELETON  IN  THE  CLOSET:  While 
writing  a  story  about  Wavy  Gravy 
in  the  1960s.  Pearlstine  lent  his 
Pontiac  Bonneville  to  a  member 
of  Gravy's  commune  to  go  into 
Mexico  on  a  run  for  peyote  and 
mescaline. 

JOHN  HUEY 

MOGUL  RELATIONS:  According  to 
Margaret  Carlson,  a  Time  colum- 
nist and  TV  pundit,  Huey  asked 
her,  "Aren't  you  embarrassed  that 
I  don't  like  your  column?"  He 
later  suggested  that  she  "do  more 
TV."  In  her  recent  book  Carlson 
called  Huey  a  "bully"  who  doesn't 
like  "uppity  women,"  and  said, 
"Telling  that  [to  do  more  TV]  to  a 
writer  is  like  telling  someone  they 
have  a  face  for  radio." 

IN  GENERAL:  Former  Time  Inc. 
C.E.O.  Don  Logan  left  his  throne 
with  a  legacy  of  41  consecutive 
quarters  of  earnings  growth,  and 
Moore,  his  successor,  has  kept  that 
streak  going.  Her  134  titles,  which 
control  more  than  25  percent  of 
the  entire  U.S.  magazine-ad  mar- 
ket, took  in  S5.4  billion  in  revenue 
last  year  with  the  AOL  Time  War- 
i  ok  Group.  Even  though  For- 
I  Mo    ■•  were  hurt  by  Ave  k 
i 

.  .^-sellers 
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such  as  In  Style  and  Real  Simple. 
No  wonder  a  new  crop  of  women's 
magazines  are  in  the  works,  in- 
cluding Haven,  an  upscale  home- 
and-lifestyle  magazine,  and  Snap, 
a  photo-driven  glossy.  And  anoth- 
er title  is  rumored  to  be  a  mass- 
market,  low-end  women's  maga- 
zine in  partnership  with  Wal-Mart, 
which  had  reportedly  complained 
to  Time  Inc.  that  its  magazines 
were  too  expensive.  (The  publisher 
is  smart  to  listen:  Wal-Mart  sells 
nearly  one  out  of  every  eight  mag- 
azines on  the  newsstand.)  Mean- 
while, her  deputies  Pearlstine.  61. 
Huey,  55,  and  corporate  editor 
Isolde  Motley  continue  to  rock  the 
halls  of  Time  Inc.,  installing  new 
editors  at  Real  Simple,  Teen  People, 
People  en  Espanol,  and  Entertain- 
ment Weekly. 
YEAR  AHEAD:  X 


JEFFREY 
BERG 


MAN-OF-THE-PEOPLE  MOVE:  De- 
spite Roman  Polanski's  Oscar  win, 
his  fugitive  status  in  the  U.S.  means 
Berg  ends  up  meeting  with  his  star 
client  in  Paris. 

SIBLING  RELATIONS:  Learned  of 
brother  A.  Scott  Berg's  secret  Kath- 
arine Hepburn  bio  when  Putnam 
announced  it  days  after  Hepburn's 
death.  "I  suspected  he  was  working 
on  a  Hepburn  project,  but  I  had  no 
idea  how  far  along  he  was." 
PREPPY  OBSESSION:  Squash.  Has 
a  court  at  his  Pacific  Palisades 
house.  It  was  flooded  this  year,  and 
Berg  immediately  had  it  re-done. 
IN  GENERAL:  The  highlights  of 
ICM's  year  were  the  23  Oscar  nom- 
inations for  its  clients  (Chicago  di- 
rector Rob  Marshall  and  Catch 
Me  if  You  Can's  Christopher  Walk- 
en,  among  others),  culminating  in 
Polanski's  best-director  win  for 
The  Pianist.  The  low  point?  The 
defection  of  Julia  Roberts  to  CAA, 
adding  an  exclamation  point  to 
other  losses,  like  Cameron  Diaz 
and  Lucy  Liu.  Berg,  56,  and  ICM's 
future  appears  mixed:  while  client 
Mel  Gibson  is  returning  to  sure 
blockbuster  fare  with  another 
Mad  Max  movie,  his  pet  project. 
The  Passion,  is  already  controver- 
sial for  its  reportedly  anti-Semitic 
depiction  of  Christ's  Crucifixion. 
Also,  cash-cow  packages  such  as 
Friends  a  <d  Lord  of  the  Rings  will 
be  coming  ,  d  an  end.  On  the  bright 
side,  super,  l  -nt  Fid  Limato  (Rich- 
ard Gere,  Denzel  Washington, 


Michelle  Pfeiffer)  signed  a  new, 
five-year  contract,  and  ICM  rep- 
resents a  stable  of  up-and-coming 
actors,  such  as  Orlando  Bloom 
and  Evan  Rachel  Wood. 
YEAR  AHEAD:  ■*- 


HERO:  The  explorer  Sir  Richard 
Francis  Burton. 
HOBBY:  Mountain  climbing. 
COLLATERAL  DAMAGE:  Clashed 
with  two  of  his  highly  regarded 
editors.  Phyllis  Grann  and  Ann 
Godoff,  who  both  departed  Ran- 
dom House. 

MUSE:  Second  wife  Candice  Car- 
penter, whose  ceiling-high  image 
covers  an  entire  wall  of  his  office. 
"It's  a  full-body  shot— very  sexy," 
he  has  said.  "I  have  two  smaller 
photos  of  her  in  the  office  as  well. 
People  call  it  the  shrine." 
MAN-OF-THE-PEOPLE  MOVE:  Once 
won  a  shot-drinking  contest  with 
a  young  Bertelsmann  colleague  by 
having  co-conspirators  secretly  re- 
fill his  shot  glass  with  water. 
CONFLICT-AVOIDANCE  MOVE: 
Carpenter's  self-help  book.  Chap- 
ters: Create  a  Life  of  Exhilaration 
and  Accomplishment  in  the  Face 


of  Change,  was  published  t 
McGraw-Hill. 
IN  GENERAL:  Creating  the  don 
nant  book  publisher  on  earth  m; 
be  the  only  legacy  of  former  Be 
telsmann  C.E.O.  Thomas  Mil 
delhoff,  and  Olson  is  its  esoter 
custodian.  Digital  dreams  at  tl 
Giitersloh-based  German  comp 
ny  (now  under  the  direction  ( 
Middelhoff's  successor,  Gunt< 
Thielen)  have  given  way  to  a  bea 
counter's  obsession  with  moi 
profits,  which  seems  to  suit  Olsc 
just  fine— up  to  a  point.  Amor 
its  many  about-faces  in  the  U.! 
market,  Bertelsmann  sold  off  tr 
building  that  Random  House  ju 
moved  into  last  year  (though 
continues  to  lease  space)  as  we 
as  its  Times  Square  headquarter 
Though  his  dismissal  of  Godo 
sent  tremors  through  the  put 
lishing  world— Godoff  took  33  ai 
thors  with  her— Olson  shrugged 
off.  But  he  was  probably  not  s 
thrilled  in  June,  when,  after  montr 
of  talks,  Thielen  embarrassing! 
pulled  the  plug  on  Olson's  $30 
million  bid  to  buy  the  AOL  Tinr: 
Warner  Book  Group. 
YEAR  AHEAD:  * 

— By  Alan  Deutschman,  Richai 
Siklos,  Heather  Fink,  John  Brodh 
Craig  Offman,  Richard  Rushfiek 
and  Anne  Tfiompson. 


THE  BULLPEN                 1 

chairman  and  C.E.O.,  Salesforce.com. 

chairman.  United  Talent  Agency. 

mayor  of  New  York  City;  founder,  Bloomberg  LP. 

vice-chairman,  Vivendi  Universal. 

producer,  director,  Jerry  Bruckheimer  Films. 

president  and  C.E.O.,  Cisco  Systems. 

chairman,  Walt  Disney  Studios. 

senior  vice  president,  Capital  Research  and  Manager 

producer;  composer;  performer,  founder  and  C.E.O.,  Aftermath  Entertain! 

partner,  Endeavor  agency. 

cochairmen,  Fox  Filmed  Entertainment. 

chairman  and  C.E.O.,  Brillstein-Grey  Entertainment. 

managing  partner,  Grubman,  Indursky  &  Schindler. 

founder  and  C.E.O.,  Netflix.com. 

president  and  C.O.O.,  Walt  Disney  Company. 

cochairmen,  coG.E.O's,  New  line  Cinema? 

chairman,  president,  and  C.E.O,  Sun  Microsystems. 

chairman  and  C.E.O.  and  president  and 

C.O.O,  respectively,  Warner  Bros.  Entertainment  Inc. 

chairman  and  C.E.O.,  America  Online. 

TOMMY  MOTTOLA 

chairman  and  C.E.O.,  Casablanca  Records. 

LACHLAN  and  JAM 

deputy  C.O.O. ,  News  Corp.,  chairman  anal 

C.E.O,  Star  Group  t 

mited,  respectively. 

co-founders,  Dualstar  Entertainment  Group. 

vice-chairmen,  Sony  Picti  n 

Entertainment.                                                                                                                        A  J 

co-founder,  chairman,  and  C.E.O,  TiVo. 

founder,  Revolution  Studios. 

creator,  executive  producer,  Wolf  Films. 
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JACINDA  BARRETT 

AGE  AND  OCCUPATION:  31,  actor.  PROVENANCE: 
Brisbane,  Australia.  AN  AUSSIE  WITH  REAL  WORLD 
EXPERIENCE:  Barrett  was  on  one  of  the  first  seasons 
of  MTV's  The  Real  World.  "I  wasn't  really  sure  what 
the  show  was— I  just  thought  it  was  a  documentary 
about  young  people.  I  didn't  really  understand  that 
eight  years  later  I'd  still  be  talking  about  it." 
HER  CAREER'S  ON  FIRE:  This  month,  Barrett  stars  in 
the  film  adaptation  of  Philip  Roth's  The  Human 
Stain,  with  Anthony  Hopkins  and  Nicole  Kidman 
("I  play  the  woman  that  Anthony  Hopkins  fell  in 
love  with  in  1948,  when  his  character  was  in 
his  20s"),  and  next  year  in  Ladder  49,  with  Joaquin 
Phoenix  and  John  Travolta,  in  a  role  she  knew        i 
something  about:  "I  play  the  wife  of  a  firefighte 
My  dad  was  a  firefighter  for  35  years,  so  it 
was  a  really  nice  role  for  me."  THE  TALENTED 
MISS  BARRETT:  "I'm  doing  a  movie  called 
White  on  White,  which  is  based  on  a  Patricia 
Highsmith  novel  about  Tom  Ripley.  It's  set 
in  Capri,  and  I  play  a  wealthy  French 
woman  who  marries  Ripley.  I'm  trying 
to  learn  French."  -krista  smith 
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MADE  TO  MOVE 


I 


THE    WORLD'S     GREATEST    LIVING     WRITER 


Neal  Pollack's  Passage  to  Iraq 


XCEPT  FOR  THE  CAVES  OF  RAMJULLAH— AND  THEY  ARE  20  MILES 

off— the  city  of  Baghdad  presents  nothing  extraordinary.  The 
streets  are  mean,  the  temples  ineffective,  and  though  a  few  fine 
houses  exist,  they're  hidden  in  gardens  or  down  alleys.  Even 
then,  American  soldiers  are  constantly  raiding  them,  only  to  be 
attacked  by  renegade  "bitter-enders,"  men  both  bitter  and  at  the  end.  The 
aroma  of  charred  human  flesh  mixes  with  the  wafting  scent  of  democra- 
cy on  the  flower.  In  all,  I've  been  gagging  quite  often. 

I  long  for  the  telegram  to  arrive:  "The 
assignment  is  over.  Return  home  to  Lon- 
don." The  fact  that  I  don't  live  in  London 
makes  no  difference. 

One  recent  morning  I  had  my  driv- 
er take  me  to  a  polo  field.  A  certain 
player  clearly  outdid  the  rest.  He  sat 
astride  a  magnificent  stallion,  wielding 
his  mallet  with  seasoned  skill. 

"These  Iraqis  can't  play  a  lick,"  he 
said  after  the  match. 

I  extended  a  hand.  "It's  a  pleasure  to 
meet  you.  Ambassador  Bremer,"  I  said. 

"Yes,  yes,  indeed,"  he  said.  "My  good- 
ness, the  time!  It's  imperative  that  we  have 
cocktails  at  once!" 


At  his  estate  L.  Paul  Bremer  and  I 
found  a  young  woman  languid  on 
a  divan.  She  was  reading  a  volume  of  the 
Romantic  poets. 

"My  niece,  Tiffani."  said  the  ambas- 
sador. "Her  mother  has  sent  her  to  me 
for  a  little  seasoning." 

Tiffani  stood.  Her  thin  cotton  dress 
bore  barely  a  mark  of  sweat,  despite  the 
brutal  heat.  The  obvious  intelligence  in 
her  eyes  couldn't  mask  the  evidence:  she 
was  smokin'  hot! 

"I'm  very  familiar  with  your  writing,"  she 
said.  "And,  I  might  add,  quite  fond  of  you." 

"How  flattering." 

"No,  sir.  You  natter  me  with  your  pres- 
ence. I'll  be  playing  a  Chopin  concerto  later 
for  the  officers.  You  simply  must  come!" 

The  three  of  us  sat,  watching  the  dusk  fade. 
We  talked  of  many  things:  the  political  situ- 
ation at  home,  Russian  film,  and  how  the 
West  is  engaged  in  a  brutal  endgame  struggle 
for  the  future  of  humanity  with  the  forces  of 
Islamo-Fascism. 

"We  will  triumph,"  he  said.  "For  Ameri- 
cans know  how  to  comport  themselves  in 
mixed  company." 

'  looked  across  the  la    A  handsome 

tood  in  the  por,     -.     s  <  yes  twinkling 
•  '.■">.  sentiment. 
■  .    that  Dr.   V  .  ■•  to 


join  us!"  said  Ambassador  Bremer.  "Dr.  Aziz, 
I'd  like  you  to  meet—" 

"I  know  who  you  are,"  he  said.  "It  is  an 
honor  to  have  a  prose  writer  of  such  quality  in 
our  country." 

"What  brings  you  by.  Aziz?"  Bremer  said. 
"Governing  Council  knock  off  early  today?" 

"Of  course  not,"  said  Aziz.  "My  ethnically 
diverse  fellow  representatives  and  I  are  work- 
ing 20  hours  a  day  to  bring  about  a  free  Iraq, 
a  dream  of  mine  since  university." 

"That's  a  good  boy,"  Bremer  said. 

Aziz  said,  "I've  arranged  to  take  you  and 
your  niece  on  a  special  picnic  to  the  Caves  of 
Ramjullah  tomorrow  morning." 


"A  picnic,"  Tiffani  said.  "How  delight 

"I  shall  pick  you  up  at  seven,"  he  saic 

Tiffani  looked  at  Aziz  with  barely 

trolled  desire.  Bremer  didn't  notice,  but  I 

I  placed  a  hand  on  her  ass,  just  to  gauge. 

It  was  warm. 

We  arrived  at  the  caves  after  nine.  I 
annoyed.  The  camels  had  been  s 
uncomfortable,  and  gaudily  decorated. 
"Oh,  uncle,"  said  Tiffani.  "Aren't  the  c 
beautiful?" 

"Yes,  dear,"  Bremer  said. 
His  cell  phone  rang. 
"Gotta  get  this,"  he  said.  "1 
tel  calling." 

Aziz  and  Tiffani  headed  up 

hill  to  a  cave  mouth. 

"Aren't  you  coming?"  she  asked 

"No,"  I  said.  "Caves  freak  me  ( 

Fifteen  minutes  passed.  The 

began  to  turn  it  up.  Bremer  st 

on  the  cell  phone,  never  swea 

never  getting  any  dust  on  his 

The  man  was  a  marvel. 

Suddenly,  Tiffani  came  scr 

ing  out  of  the  cave.  Her  hair 

horribly  disheveled,  her  dress 

in  three  places.  It  turned  me  c 

be  honest,  but  I  kept  my  balai 

"What  happened  in  there 

she  sobbed.  "It  was  horrible. 

Dr.  Aziz  emerged  from  the 

^v      his  face  a  mixture  of  shame  i 

confusion  and  sadness.  This  w 

going  to  end  well. 

The  trial  of  Dr.  Aziz  has  bee 
ing  on  for  three  weeks.  The 
ernment  is  holding  him  as  an  ej. 
combatant,  and  his  legal  procec 
have  been  kept  secret.  His  case 
become  a  cause  in  the  Arab  street 
L.  Paul  Bremer  finds  himself  under  fi 
Bremer  and  I  sat  in  his  office,  getting  d 
"Tiffani  has  always  been  a  difficult  cl 
he  said.  "I  just  thought  that,  after  the  unpi 
antness  in  Colorado  with  that  basketball 
er,  a  change  would  do  her  right." 
He  buried  his  head  in  his  hands. 
"Oh,  God,"  he  said.  "I'm  a  pathetic 
man  for  empire." 

Outside,  we  heard  gunfire.  We  went  t  P 
window,  where  we  saw  a  crowd  of  10 
maybe  more,  burning  Bremer  in  effigy, 
ing  for  his  head.  A  brick  came  into  j 
We  ducked.  The  window  shattered.  Br 
crawled  to  his  desk  and  took  a  drink. 
"Filthy  savages,"  he  said. 
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Russell  Simmons:  phat  and  happy 


J0S^ 

Sm?  ^Wm  nb  Brooke  Astor  moves  across  as  many  envies 
I  in  New  York  City  as  Russell  Simmons,  who 
y&^^tfgf  counts  presidents,  hip-hoppers,  mayors,  and  m- 
^^1  ^^^  dustrial  magnates  as  his  friends,  and  who  has 
parlayed  Def  Jam  Records  into  a  massive  media-and-clothing 
empire.  As  he  prepares  a  new  collection  of  sportswear,  Def 
Jam  University,  he  sounds  off  about  fin  de  siecle  high 
jinks  at  Cafe  Tabac,  his  long-ago  involvement  with 
drugs,  and  his  new  political  activism. 

George  Wayne:  Were  you  at  Cafe  Tabac  the  night  that 
Christy  Turlington  squatted  behind  the  bar? 
Russell  Simmons:  I  don't  think  I  was  there  that 
night,  but  I  was  there  many  nights  with  Christy 
Turlington,  and  we  had  a  lot  of  fun.  Back 
then  we  all  drank  so  much,  and  she  would 
drink  you  under  the  table  and  be  stone- 
faced,  smiling  in  her  Chanel  suit. 
G.W.  It's  hard  to  imagine  that  Russell  Sim- 
mons used  to  sell  ganja  on  205th  Street 
in  Queens. 
R.S.  Really? 

G.W.  According  to  your  book.  Or  is  that 
just  tweaked  autobiography  to  add  street 
credibility? 

R.S.  I  did  sell  fake  cocaine. 
G.W.  It's  even  harder  to  imagine  that  you 
were  addicted  not  to  marijuana,  not  to  co- 
caine or  crack,  but  to  angel  dust!  When  did 
you  become  sober? 
R.S.  When  I  turned  30. 
G.W.  And  you  are  not  the  first  person  to 
say  that  yoga  has  changed  his  life. 
R.S.  I  started  practicing  yoga  religiously 
eight  years  ago. 

G.W.  Who  was  the  first  rap  artist  discovered 
by  Russell  Simmons? 

R.S.  Kurtis  Blow,  whose  first  single  was 
"Christmas  Rappin',"  in  1979. 
G.W.  You  founded  Def  Jam  in  1984.  What 
gave  you  the  balls  to  think  you  could  start 
your  own  record  company? 
R.S.  Rick  Rubin— who  was  a  member  of 
the  Beastie  Boys,  who  I  was  managing  at 
the  time— had  this  logo,  Def  Jam,  and 
since  I  had  had  so  much  success  man- 
aging Run-DMC  and  Kurtis  Blow 
and  Whodini  and  other  rappers,  Rick 
said  we  should  start  a  label. 
G.W.  Many  of  the  first  inductees  into 
the  Hip-hop  Hall  of  Fame  will  come  from 
the  lohel  Def  Jam— Run-DMC,  the  Beast- 
ie Boys -but  as  far  as  G.W.  is  concerned, 
your  greatest  discovery  is  LL  Cool  J. 
That's  my  man.  We  just  re-signed 
ol  J-  still  with  us  after  20  years. 
Jam  has  made  about 


$300  million  in  2003  so  far.  How  much  of  that  money  goes  ink 
your  pocket? 

R.S.  I'm  now  just  the  chairman  of  Def  Jam,  and  they  send  a  little 
G.W.  A  few  million? 

R.S.  That  company  is  owned  by  Vivendi.  Now  I  only  get 
bonus.  I've  discovered  that  being  attached  to  money  i: 
a  source  of  anxiety.  It  doesn't  mean  anything. 
G.W.  One  of  the  quirks  of  your  marriage  is  that  you  anc 
your  wife  have  separate  fridges. 
R.S.  That's  because  I  am  vegan  and  she  is  not.  My  re 
frigerator  is  vegan  and  hers  is  not. 

G.W.  Do  you  also  have  separate  bedrooms? 

R.S.  No,  we  sleep  together. 

G.W.  What  about  living  in  the  biggest  pri 

vate  residence  on  the  East  Coast,  in  Saa 

die  River,  New  Jersey? 

R.S.  That's  not  true  at  all.  It  is  ah 

solutely  not  the  biggest  privati 

residence  on  the  East  Coast.  I 

is  certainly  an  excellent,  beautiful 

well-designed  home. 

G.W.  Tell  G.  W,  do  you  really  think, 

we  need  a  Russell  Simmons  energj 

drink?  This  just  sounds  like  someone 

ego  run  amok. 

R.S.  It's  flying  off  the  shelves,  blowinj 

out  of  the  stores.  And  a  big  piece  o 

that  profit  goes  toward  funding  the  Hip 

hop  Summit  [a  Simmons  project  tha 

uses  hip-hop  stars  to  promote  politica 

and  social  reform],  so  we  really  do  nee« 

it.  It  is  necessary;  it's  about  endowment 

It's  the  healthiest  of  all  energy  drinks.  I 

contains  no  ephedra,  like  the  other  energ 

drinks. 

G.W.  You  run  a  fashion  company,  Russel. 

but  your  personal  style  leaves  a  lot  to  be  di 

sired.  Russell  Simmons  is  a  perfect  cand, 

date  for  Queer  Eye  for  the  Straight  Guy.1 

R.S.  Get  outta  here.  What  are  you  tall 

ing  about,  man?  I'm  wearing  the  bes 

sportswear  in  the  world— Phat  Farm 

I'm  always  fly.  My  sportswear  is  alwayi 

just  right  and  up-to-date.  I  disagree. 

G.W.  G.W.  can't  help  but  ponder  tfo 

notion  that  somewhere  in  his  craniur, 

Russell  Simmons  is  cradling  the  ide. 

of  one  day  becoming  the  first  Mac, 

governor  of  the  great  state  of  No 

York— say,  circa  2020.  Seventeen  yeat 

from  now  you  will  be  62  years  ok 

the  perfect  age  to  mount  a  gubematc 

rial  campaign. 

R.S.  I  don't  see  that  in  a  millio 
years.  I  have  no  political  ambitions. 
G.W.  That  remains  to  be  seen.  Than, 
you,  Mr.  Rush. 
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SquarePants 

style  that's  made  to  last 


Giorgio  Armani  •  Jeffrey  Banks 

Kenneth  Cole  •  Oscar  de  la  Renta 

Carolina  Herrera  •  Sean  John  •  Betsey  Johnson 

Donna  Karan  •  Catherine  Malandrino 

Nicole  Miller  •  P.  Miller 

Mossimo  •  Rocawear  •  Vivienne  Tarn 

John  Varvatos  •  Diane  von  Furstenberg 


iottest  fashion  designers  have  joined  the  Elizabeth  Glaser  Pediatra  AIDS  Foundation  and  Nickelodeon  in  the  fight  against  pediatric  AIDS 

ir  serious  illnesses  facing  children.  Designers  have  created  Ofie-of-a-kind  SquarePants  that  will  be  up  for  bid  on  eBay  at 

■    i 
tay.com/spongeb^pauction  from  September  19-30.  All  p^eeds  will  benefit  the  Foundation,  a  worldwide  leader  in  children's  health. 


El-IZABLTH  GtASCR  PEDIATRK   AIDS  I'oi.'.lMTION 

www.pedaids.org  $ 


>ign  ot  the  times. 


General 
Tommy  Franks 


Combat  Rock 


Shawn  Marion 


his  summer,  V.F.  joined  forces  with  MTV,  the  U.S.O.,  the  A.F.E.,  the 

Tribeca  Film  Institute,  the  N.B.A.,  and  the  Intrepid  Museum  Foundation 

to  entertain  the  troops  in  the  Middle  East.  Robert  De  Niro,  Brittany 

Murphy,  Gary  Sinise,  and  Bubba  Sparxxx,  among  others,  flew  to 

events  at  1 1  bases  and  one  aircraft  carrier.  At  the  newly  christened  Baghdad 

International  Airport,  Kid  Rock  gave  an  impromptu  concert  for  at  least  6,000 

soldiers,  prompting  the  Timberwolves'  Mark  Madsen  to  stage  dive.  In 

Qatar,  retiring  general  Tommy  Franks  sang  Roger  Miller's  "King  of  the 

Road,"  and  for  a  few  hours  home  didn't  feel  so  far  away.  -KRISTA  SMITH 


HARRY  BENSON 

photojournalist;  author,  Once  There  Was  a 
Way  ...  Photographs  of  the  Beatles  (Ahrams) 

Hitler:  1889-1936  Hubris,  by  Ian  Kershaw 

(Norton).  "Having  grown  up  in 
Glasgow  during  World  War  II,  historical 

biographies  are  what  interest  me. 

i  'ariably,  when  I  meet  old  friends,  that's 

:      ■    -liscuss.  Kershaw's  book,  to  date, 

'he  best  insight  into  the  man, 

r         -  fascinating  read." 


NIGHT 
TABLE 

READING 

STEVEN  BOCHCO 

TV  producer,  author 

"I've  just  completed  two  books:  my  own 

(I  plead  guilty  to  a  charge  of  felony 

self-promotion  in  the  first  degree), 

Death  by  Hollywood  [Random  House) 

and  Connie  Bruck's  When  Hollywood 

Had  a  King  [Random  House],  a 

fascinating  history  of  Lew  Wasserman's 

50-year  reign  in  Hollywood." 


WANDA  McDANIEL 

executive  V.P.  of  entertainment-industry 
communications,  Giorgio  Armani 

The  Great  Gatsby,  by  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald 

(Scribner).  "Living  at  the  crossroads 

of  fashion  and  Hollywood,  I  feel 

I  meet  a  Gatsby  a  day.  The  bittersweet 

longing  of  this  book  has  haunted 

me  since  high  school  and  continues  to 

show  up  as  a  shadow  figure  on 

runways  and  red  carpets." 
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Despite  an  abiding  passion  for  practical  jokes, 
George  Clooney  is  a  man  of  deep  convictions. 
At  the  star's  new  villa  on  Italy's  Lake  Cotno,  where 
Clooney  has  been  contending  with  burglars, 
('ell-phone-camera-wielding  babes,  and  paparazzi, 
NED  ZEMAN  gets  him  talking  about  his  dating 
dilemma,  his  high-octane  partnership  with 
director  Steven  Soderbergh,  and  the  dangerous 
line  he  walks  in  his  latest  romantic  comedy, 
the  Coen  brothers'  Intolerable  Cruelty, 
opposite  Catherine  Zeta-Jones 
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*NIE     LEIBOVITZ 


by    BRUCE     PASK 


PLUSH  LIFE 

George  Oooney  at  Villa  Allamel, 
on  Lake  Como  in  Italy, 
on  June  20,  2003.  I  lis  own,  25-room 
house  on  the  lake  has  a 

t        screening  room,  a  gym,  a  pool, 
and  lour  obese  ducks. 
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taly  needs  good  leaders. 
As  usual,  the  country  is  suffering  a  doomed 
prime  minister,  this  one  being  the  magnif- 
icently obnoxious  Silvio  Berlusconi,  who 
recently  suggested  that  a  certain  German 
parliamentarian  be  cast  in  a  concentration- 
camp  movie,  then  noted  that  "Italians  love 
to  tell  Holocaust  jokes."  This  latest  scandal 
played  out  while  Berlusconi  was  visiting 
Lake  Como,  the  beautiful  resort  area  be- 
tween Milan  and  Saint-Moritz.  But.  in  Italy, 
politicians"  blunderings  have  become  so 
commonplace  that  a  clutch  of  photog- 
raphers abruptly  abandoned  Berlusconi 
upon  hearing  that  George  Clooney  was 
in  a  nearby  minivan,  eating  dried  ham  with 
a  supermodel. 

It  turned  out  the  details  were  a  bit  off, 
but  in  a  fun  sort  of  way.  The  Clooney  part 
was  right,  and  also  the  minivan.  But  there 
was  no  ham  and  no  model:  it  was  just 
Clooney  and  his  driver,  Giovanni,  a  thick- 
ly muscled  Roman  whom  Clooney  calls 
"Gio."  Gio  favors  wraparound  sunglasses 
and  has  forearms  the  size  of  armadillos. 
He  speaks  rarely.  When  he  does,  you  can 
barely  hear  him.  which  only  adds  to  his  air 
of  authority.  In  Italy,  he  and  Clooney  are 
never  far  apart.  "We've  developed  a  rela- 
tionship, haven't  we.  Gio?"  Clooney  says, 
winking.  "See  how  big  he  is?  What  Gio 
wants,  Gio  gets.  That's  all  I'm  going  to  say." 

Last  year  in  Rome.  Clooney  and  Gio 
(Mice  found  10  paparazzi,  riding  motorcy- 
cles, on  their  tail.  Actually,  it  started  out 
being  10,  then  became  12,  as  Clooney  hid 
on  the  floor  of  the  car  and  Gio  left  rubber 
in  the  Piazza  della  Repubblica,  careering 
past  vegetable  carts  and  list-waving  pedes- 
trians. "On  one  level,  it  was  really  kind  of 
hilarious,"  Clooney  says.  "Every  time  you 
looked  back,  there  was  another  one.  It  was 
like  a  Preston  Sturges  movie."  The  allu- 
sion is  particularly  apt  these  days,  since 
Clooney 's  forthcoming  romantic  comedy. 
Intolerable  Cruelly,  which  also  stars  Cather- 
::  /eta-Jones,  owes  much  to  the  40s-era 
Howard  Hawks  subgenre— "mad- 
rewball"  being  the  operative 
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"Here  s  the  great  thing 

about  dating. 
You  get  to  start  over  and  go, 
I  in  a  really  nice  guy.    #      " 
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-jf  and  his  boat  un 
Lake  Como  in  .June. 
After  getting  a  producing  d& 
Warner  Bros.,  "1  had  to 
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I  have  no 

understanding  of 
what  its  like  to  be 

as  famous  as  Brad  Pitt. 
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adjectives,  and  the  Coen  brothers  being  the 
writers  and  director. 

That  an  affable,  self-effacing  Kentucky- 
born  Hollywood  actor  is  fast  becoming  the 
most  popular  public  figure  in  Italy  says 
a  little  about  Italy  and  a  lot  about  Clooney, 
who  isn't  Italian,  doesn't  speak  Italian, 
and  lives  here  only  in  summertime,  rarely 
showing  his  face  outside  the  stunning  15- 
bedroom  villa  he  owns  in  the  hills  above 
Lake  Como.  He'd  love  to  step  out  more  of- 
ten, but  he  can't.  Whenever  he  does,  it's 
Amarcord.  Just  the  other  day,  a  paparazzo 
cut  a  hole  in  his  fence,  squeezed  through, 
and  snapped  a  picture  of  him  in  the  pool. 

Plus,  there  are  the  damned  cell-phone 
cameras.  "I've  literally  gone  out  to  dinner 
and  a  girl  comes  over  to  the  table  and  says. 
'Can  I  have  a  kiss?'  She  leans  over,  gives 
me  a  kiss,  I  go  back  to  the  house,  and  the 
photograph  is  on  TV.  It's  hysterical."  He 
means  that  both  ways.  "I'll  tell  you  what's 
going  to  happen  next,  which  is  the  scariest 
of  all.  Somebody's  going  to  get  one  of 
those  lipstick  cameras  and  put  it  right  on 
the  top  of  your  TV— in  the  hotel  room, 
when  you've  got  Spanktravision  on— and 
that's  going  to  be  on  the  Internet.  That's 
the  next  step!" 

Clooney  spent  last  night  at 
Rome's  luxurious  St.  Re- 
gis Grand  hotel,  where  he'd 
holed  up  with  director  Ste- 
ven Soderbergh,  tinkering 
with  a  script  until  5:30  a.m. 
That  was  four  hours  ago, 
though  you  wouldn't  know  it.  Clooney  isn't 
a  big  sleeper.  After  leaving  Soderbergh's 
room,  he  lay  awake  in  bed,  worrying  about 
an  Act  III  plot  point  in  Ocean's  Twelve, 
a  sequel  to  their  winning  2001  remake, 
Ocean's  Eleven. 

Next  thing  Clooney  knew,  he  threw  on 
his  usual  outfit— khakis,  black  T-shirt,  white 
Nikes,  yesterday's  whiskers— and  Gio  es- 
corted him  through  the  crowded  lobby, 
where  Clooney  was  a  wonder  to  behold: 
shoulders  forward,  head  down,  eyes  dead 
ahead,  ears  pinned.  The  ears  are  key.  "The 
first  thing  you  do  is,  you  pretend  you 
don't  hear.  Sometimes  I  actually  pretend 
to  be  deaf.  You're  walking  and  you  hear, 
'George!'  You  just  keep  walking,  and  your 
friends  do  it,  too,  and  people  start  to  think 
that  maybe  they  don't  exist.  They're  yelling, 
and  nobody  is  reacting  to  them.  But  playing 
deaf  buys  you  a  little  bit  of  escape  time.  Be- 
cause the  truth  is  it's  embarrassing." 

This  last  bit  is  pure  Clooney,  who  tends 
to  express  himself  in  clean,  perfectly  formed 
paragraphs.  He  sounds  like  Johnnie  Walk- 
er Black,  even  in  the  morning,  and  his  de- 
livery is  exquisitely  <  m  i  ini  i  i>  on  pagi    us 
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Terrorized  and  recruited  L 
the  army,  by  rebel  groups, 
private  militias,  a  generafio 
Liberian  lads  know  little  but  inhuman 
cruelty  and  slaughter.  Will  tke  arrival 
of  peacekeeping  forces  and  tfe  departure 
of  President  Charles  Taylor  end  the         A  _ 
violence  that  has  raged  since  1989,  when 
Taylor  began  his  war  on  the  corrupt,   , 
U.S. -backed  Doe  regime?  In  a  country  ^  - 
where  diamond  traffickers,  arms  dealers? 
and  al-Qaeda  all  have  profited  from  the 
mayhem,  SEBASTIAN  JUNGER  witnesses  a 
deadly  attack  on  thousands  of  civilians 
seeking  refuge  in  a  compound 
next  to  the  American  Embassy  J 
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YOUNG  GUNS 

Members  of  the  government 

militia  in  the  Liberian  town  of 

Ganta,  near  the  border  with 

Guinea,  on  June  23,  2003.  They 

had  recently  retaken  the  town 

from  the  rebel  lurd  forces. 
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he  town  of  Ganta  was  still  burning  when  we  ar- 
rived. We  jumped  out  of  the  government  jeep  and  stood  in  the 
town  square  while  a  crowd  of  young  women  gathered  around  us 
to  chant  songs  of  war  and  vengeance.  They  had  painted  faces 
and  cast-off  clothes,  and  they  clapped  and  stomped  themselves 
into  a  frenzy  as  the  town  smoldered  in  the  tropical  dusk  and  the 
men  fighters  milled  about  like 
agitated  psychotics. 

Ganta,  on  the  border  of  Libe- 
ria and  Guinea,  was  overrun  late 
last  March  by  fighters  of  the  rebel 
group  Liberians  United  for  Recon- 
ciliation and  Democracy,  lurd, 
as  it  is  known,  has  taken  over  the 
western  third  of  the  country.  Gov- 
ernment forces  had  driven  LURD 
out  of  Ganta  just  a  few  days  be- 
fore we  arrived,  but  since  then 
the  town  had  been  under  heavy 
shelling  from  the  Guinean  Army, 
just  across  the  border,  lurd  is 
supported  by  Guinea,  which  has 
received  military  aid  and  training 
from  the  United  States.  In  the 
logic  of  African  conflicts,  that 
meant  that  the  United  States  was 
trying  to  overthrow  the  Liberian 
government,  and  I,  as  an  Amer- 
ican, would  almost  certainly  be 
regarded  as  a  spy. 

That  would  become  a  problem 
later;  for  the  time  being  I  was  to 
witness  the  ongoing  atrocity  of 
Guinea's  involvement  in  the  Li- 
berian civil  war.  The  government 
commander  in  Ganta  was  a  qui- 
et, impressive  man  in  his  mid- 
408  who  walked  around  with  his 
hands  shoved  into  his  pockets 
and  his  camouflage  hood  pulled 
tight  around  his  face  with  a  draw- 
string. He  preferred  to  be  known 
only  as  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Strike 
Force.  In  a  war  where  comman- 
ders usually  take  such  names  as 
r:)ptain  Kill  Easy  and  General 
Die,  this  man'i  professionalism 

»od  out.  Chief  of  Staff  had 
'  from  the  University  of 


Liberia  with  degrees  in  economics  and  sociology,  but  now  he  ( 
manded  two  battalions  in  Ganta,  and  on  short  notice  had  1 
ordered  by  President  Taylor  to  host  a  junket  for  foreign  and 
press  and  a  handful  of  officials  from  the  Ministry  of  Informa 
Since  the  latest  round  of  fighting  had  ended  two  weeks  ( 
er,  the  international  press  corps  had  dwindled  to  just  a  few- 
Teun  Voeten,  the  photographer  I  was  traveling  with,  and  01 
Rogez  from  Radio  France  Internationale;  the  rest  of  our  gi 
were  Liberians,  who  seemed  distinctly  unhappy  to  have  1 
chosen  for  this  particular  outing.  Taylor  had  not  paid  his  f 
ers  in  at  least  two  years— he  allowed  them  to  loot  from  the  < 
ian  population  instead— and  a  hellhole  such  as  Ganta  was 
beyond  any  government  control.  One  Liberian  reporter  wa 
nervous  about  the  government  militias  that  he  threw  up  oul 
window  of  the  jeep  as  soon  as  the  first  truckload  of  themi 
peared.  A  government  official  with  us  declared  that  we  wa 
spend  no  more  than  20  minutes  in  Ganta  before  getting  bac 
the  jeeps  for  the  six-hour  ride  to  the  capital.  Monrovia. 


SCENES 
FROM  A  WAR 

Clockwise  from  top  right: 

Young  women  in 

the  government  militia 

in  Ganta.  A  victim 

of  the  June  25  attack 

near  the  U.S.  Embassy 

in  Monrovia— the  man 

is  about  to  be  operated 

on  at  the  Medecins 

sans  Frontieres  clinic;  his 

son  is  at  right.  An 

abandoned  compound 

in  Monrovia;  slogans 

implore  combatants  not 

to  rape  civilians 

and  loot.  A  crowd 

demonstrates 

for  peace  near  the 

U.S  Embassy. 


NONE  OF  THEM  HAD  MUCH  OF 
AN  IDEA  WHY  THEY  WERE 
FIGHTING  OR  PERHAPS  THAT 
THERE  WAS  EVEN  AN 
ALTERNATIVE  TO  FIGHTING. 


During  the  lurd 
occupation,  the 
entire  civilian 
population  had 
left,  and  now  it 
was  a  town  in- 
habited almost  entirely 
by  armed  children.  Some 
roared  through  the  dirt 
streets  in  pickup  trucks, 
and  others  trailed  along 
behind  Chief  of  Staff  as 
he  walked  through  the 
rubble;  when  he  walked 
they  walked,  and  when  he 
stopped  they  stopped,  lev- 
eling their  guns  outward 
at  the  gloomy  jungle.  We 
went  to  the  hospital,  but 
it  had  been  pulverized  by 
shelling.  Formerly  it  had 
served  the  entire  north- 
central  part  of  the  coun- 
try. We  went  to  the  local 
school,  but  it  had  been 
burned  down  by  rebels.  A  sign  at  the  entrance  said,  class  of 
93— survival  of  the  fittest.  We  went  to  the  mosque,  but  it 
had  been  looted,  gutted,  and  burned,  and  was  now  just  a  smok- 
ing shell.  Eventually,  we  all  wound  up  back  at  the  destroyed  gas 
station  at  the  center  of  town. 

The  fighters  stood  around  Chief  of  Staff  in  their  snow  parkas 
and  leather  jackets  and  T-shirts  and  flip-flops;  some  wore  cruci- 
fixes around  their  necks,  and  others  wore  jungle  charms  of  bones 
and  shells.  One  man  was  almost  short  enough  to  be  a  midget. 
He  had  no  gun,  but  he  wore  a  crazed  grin  and  kept  pulling  at 
his  crotch  and  dancing  to  the  rattle  of  seedpods  tied  around  his 
ankles.  They  were  probably  all  on  drugs,  and  none  of  them  had 
much  of  an  idea  why  they  were  fighting  or  perhaps  that  there  was 
even  an  alternative  to  it.  Liberia  has 
been  racked  by  civil  war  for  the  past 
14  years,  which  is  longer  than  many 
of  them  had  been  alive. 

Teun  and  I  had  flown  into  Liberia 
during  a  lull  in  the  fighting  that  came 
after  Liberian  defense  minister  Dan- 
iel Chea  signed  a  30-day  cease-fire 
with  lurd,  as  well  as  with  a  smaller 
rebel  group  called  model— Movement 
for  Democracy  in  Liberia,  model  had 
succeeded  in  taking  over  the  eastern 
part  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  At- 
lantic port  of  Harper,  50  miles  from 
the  capital,  and  had  effectively  shut 
down  the  international  logging  oper- 
ations that  had  funneled  millions  of 
dollars  to  Taylor,  his  son,  Chuckie, 
and  a  few  select  business  partners. 
The  terms  of  the  cease-fire  had  been 
negotiated  in  Accra,  Ghana,  on  June 
4,  but  while  Taylor  was  in  Accra,  a 
L'.N. -backed  court  in  Sierra  Leone 
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V  DEPEND  ON  OTHER  UNITS  TO  PROTECT  YOUR  BACK, 
BUT  HERE  YOU  DON'T  KNOW  IF  THE  FORCES  AROUND  YOU  ARI 
FIGHTING  AMONG  THEMSELVES  OR  LOOTING." 


unsealed  an  indictment  that  charged  him  with  war  crimes  for 
his  involvement  in  that  country's  civil  war  during  the  1990s.  Tay- 
lor, now  55,  has  been  widely  accused  of  arming  and  supporting 
rebels  in  Sierra  Leone  in  exchange  for  illegally  mined  diamonds. 
The  Revolutionary  United  Front,  as  these  rebels  are  called,  have 
carried  out  a  host  of  atrocities,  including  the  widespread  use  of 
amputations  to  terrorize  the  civilian  population. 

The  Ghanaian  authorities  declined  to  arrest  Taylor,  to 
the  surprise  and  doubtless  the  annoyance  of  the  inter- 
national prosecutors  in  Sierra  Leone,  and  he  rushed 
back  to  Monrovia.  Clearly  rattled  by  the  indictment, 
he  offered  to  step  down  as  president,  but  within  days 
he  was  back  to  denouncing  the  authority  of  the  spe- 
cial court  and  declaring  that  he  would  not  "abandon"  the  peo- 
ple of  Liberia  before  an  international  peacekeeping  force  was  in 
place,  lurd,  for  its  part,  had  stated  that  it  would  continue  fight- 
ing until  Taylor  was  removed  from  power,  and  President  Bush 
responded  to  widespread  calls  for  an  American  peacekeeping 
mission  by  saying  that  there  would  be  no  mission  without  a 
cease-fire.  These  were  the  issues  that  weighed  on  Chief  of  Staff's 
mind  as  he  sat  down  in  an  armchair  beside  the  ruined  gasoline 
pumps  and  a  wooden  statue  of  a  grinning  chimpanzee  and  told 
us  that  there  were  a  couple  of  points  he  wanted  to  make. 

"You  think  we  really  want  war?"  he  asked  quietly.  We  all  shook 
our  heads  like  obedient  schoolboys.  "We  are  Africans,  and  your 
standards  don't  apply  to  us.  When  you  go  home  you  tell  them 
that  you  met  people  in  Liberia  who  do  not  want  war.  Do  you 
not  think  that  when  Bush  invaded  Iraq  he  couldn't  have  been  in- 
dicted for  war  crimes  by  Hussein?" 

Chief  of  Staff  explored  the  contradictions  and  inconsistencies 
of  the  Bush  administration  with  a  deftness  that  administration 
critic  Noam  Chomsky  would  have  envied.  Among  other  things, 
he  said  that  "Colin  Powell  and  Donald  Rumsfeld  had  both 
been  indicted  for  war  crimes  by  the  International  Criminal  Court 
in  Belgium"— actually  they  hadn't  been,  but  it  didn't  make  much 
difference  since  the  U.S.  refuses  to  recognize  the  court.  If  the 
United  States  could  do  that,  why  couldn't  Taylor?  Frankly,  it 
was  hard  to  offer  a  convincing  argument.  Why  did  the  United 
Nations  condemn  Liberian  forces  for  waging  war  when  they  did 
not  condemn  the  rebels  for  attacking?  Again,  it  was  hard  to 
come  up  with  a  reason,  and  1  doubt  I  would  have  offered  one 
even  if  I'd  thought  of  it.  The  fighters  stood  around,  not  under- 
standing much  of  what  was  being  said  except  that  some  cru- 
cial point  was  being  driven  home  to  three  while  reporters,  who 
might  return  to  their  countries  and  explain  how  the  world  had 
completely  misunderstood  their  president. 

After  a  while,  Chief  of  Staff  st<  pped  away  for  a  moment  and 
came  back  red-eyed  and  not  uch  sense.  It  was  getting 

dark,  and  the  mood  had  shifte  ibly.  \  burst  of  tie  pi- 

cal  rain  swept  through  town,  a  d  it  was  time  to  go. 

As  we  climbed  into  the  jeeps,  an  a  broke  out  that  I  lat- 

er realized  was  about  whether  to  let  m  to  Monrovia. 

!e  had  appeared  that  day  in  Ji  ,   Telegraph  of 


London  that  accused  Taylor  of  practicing  cannibalism  P 
ently  the  fighters  of  Ganta  thought  that  I  had  written  the 
and  the  efforts  of  our  government  escorts  to  persuade  thei 
erwise  did  little  to  diminish  their  desire  for  revenge. 

In  the  end,  we  were  allowed  to  leave,  but  suspicions  rem 
and  our  press  credentials  were  seized  the  following  morn 
Monrovia.  A  recently  arrived  Financial  Times  reporter  told  i 
the  government  suspected  us  of  "not  really  being  journalis' 
a  country  at  war,  that  means  spying,  and  in  a  country  a 
spying  gets  you  arrested  or  worse.  By  noon  we  had  bees 
daily  expelled  from  Liberia,  but  events  were  moving  faste 
the  government  had  anticipated,  lurd  rebels  were  advanci 
the  capital,  and  within  hours  Monrovia  was  again  a  city 
siege.  We  couldn't  have  left  even  had  we  wanted  to. 

If  there  was  ever  a  nightmare  vision  of  a  future  world- 
populated,  overarmed,  and  run  by  gangster  states- 
rovia  is  it.  After  six  years  of  increasingly  corrupt  and  v 
rule,  the  Taylor  administration  has  yet  even  to  restore 
tricity  in  the  city.  Nearly  half  a  million  Liberians  have  s 
over  their  country's  borders  into  Guinea,  Ivory  Coasl 
Sierra  Leone  to  escape  the  war.  Unemployment  stands  at 
to  90  percent,  one  third  of  the  country's  three  and  a  half  n 
people  are  homeless,  and  thousands  of  unpaid  teenage  fij] 
have  been  recruited  to  defend  the  capital  in  exchange  for  k 
rights.  Those  who  refuse  to  fight  risk  being  summarily  exei 
Business  owners— mostly  Lebanese  merchants  who  came 
1980s  to  escape  their  own  civil  war— pay  tens  of  thousar 
dollars  to  militias  to  protect  their  properties,  but  that  doesn 
vent  other  militias  from  showing  up  and  trying  to  loot  then 
way.  When  rebel  forces  attack  the  city,  government  militi| 
the  ensuing  pandemonium  simply  as  a  cover  for'their  own. 
ing  sprees.  Gun  battles  erupt  in  the  streets  when  these  unit 
into  one  another  and  want  to  loot  the  same  place. 

Adding  to  the  chaos,  an  estimated  200,000  people  froi 
countryside  have  sought  refuge  in  the  city,  which,  with  on 
lion  inhabitants,  is  already  on  the  verge  of  collapse.  The  lub 
fensive  in  early  June  drove  tens  of  thousands  of  people  c 
displaced-persons  camps  in  the  area  surrounding  the  ca> 
they  joined  the  masses  of  terrified  Monrovians,  who  sic 
from  one  side  of  the  city  to  the  other,  trying  to  avoid  the  fig' 
When  Teun  and  I  drove  into  Monrovia  on  the  evening  of  Ju 
we  passed  the  Samuel  K.  Doe  Stadium— named  for  a  fo 
president  who  had  been  tortured  and  killed  by  a  former  ri1 
Taylor's— where  more  than  14,000  people  were  living  in  the 
ways  under  the  seats.  They  were  trying  to  hide  from  the 
ing  and  were  waiting  for  a  Red  Cross  food  distribution 
would  see  them  through  the  next  two  weeks.  The  next  roui 
fighting,  10  days  later,  swelled  their  numbers  to  33,000. 

One  local  describes  this  as  the  "human  avalanche"  th< 
gulfs  Monrovia  every  time  the  violence  flares  up.  Schools, 
houses,  burned-out  office  buildings— all  overflow  with  p> 
who  have  nowhere  to  go  and  hope  only  that  the  violence  sut 
before  they  starve  to  death.  International  continued  on  pac 
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i   during  a  tropical 
r.  V  plastic  bag  protects 
ad  from  the  rain,  and 

'ars  a  rosary,  probably 

i  ood-luck  charm. 
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AG    WOMEN 


Carolina  Hen-era  and  her 

daughters,  Patricia  Lansing  and 

Carolina  Jr.,  photographed  at 

Carolina  Herrera's  home  in 

York  City  on  June  27,  2003 
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he  painter  John  Singer  Sargent  would 
have  been  intrigued  by  this  trio.  A  mother,  two 
daughters— three  2  lst-century  swans.  "We  are  a 
very  close  family,"  says  Caracas-born  designer 
Carolina  Herrera,  who  this  fall  celebrates  her 
22nd  year  in  fashion.  With  a  new  fragrance— 
aptly  named  Carolina— just  launched  and  CH 
boutiques  throughout  Spain,  with  others  about 
to  open  in  Paris  and  London,  Herrera  is  beinc 
called  a  tycoon.  The  idea  seems  to  amuse  her. 
"A  tycoon?  I  wish  I  could!"  she  replies  with  a 
hearty  laugh.  She  attributes  a  great  part  of  her 
current  success  to  the  injection  of  energy  anc 
style  from  her  two  daughters.  Carolina  Jr..  34 
who  lives  in  Spain,  supervises  the  fragra 
and  has  just  made  a  film,  Maletilla,  following 
the  lives  of  young  bullfighters.  Recently  married, 
Patricia  Lansing,  29,  has  joined  her  mother's 
^Jew  York  design  team  (after  working  as  a  fash- 
on  editor  at  V.F.).  "They  have  very  modern 
minds,"  says  their  mother.  "I  always  used  to  say 
'Come  and  see  what  I'm  doing.'  I  needed  that 
fresh  young  eye." 

Herrera  herself  remains  that  rare  creature- 
calm,  well  bred,  famously  discreet,  in  a  business 
known  for  hysteria  and  hype. 

"I  don't  believe  too  much  in  trends,"  she  says 
firmly.  "Trends  ruin  fashion.  Fashion  is  for  the 
eye-not  for  the  intellect."  ^francesca  stanfill 


and  painted  with  an  intense  and  urgent  independence — made  him  the  first  truly  mode 

old  master.  A  pioneering  visual  reporter  on  the  horrors  of  war  and  tyranny, 

he  had  the  rare  ability  to  express  human  pain,  pleasure,  and  madness  with  equal  pow& 

In  an  excerpt  from  his  forthcoming  book,  ROBERT  HUGHES  recalls  how,  as 

a  teenager  in  1950s  Australia,  he  heard  the  call  of  this  long-dead  Spanish  artist 

and  began  his  struggle  to  grasp  the  heroic  sanity  of  Goya's  vision 
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THE  ART  OF  WAR 


The  Thud  of  May,  1808,  painted  by 

Goya  in  1814  (oil  on  camas); 

it  now  hangs  in  the 

Prado  Museum  in  Madrid. 
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ay  the  words  "Spanish 
iid  four  names  at  once  leap  to  most 
1  Velazquez,  Goya,  Dali,  and  Picasso, 
t|)omenikos  Theotokopoulos,  a.k.a.  El 
S ,  a  Greek  artist  who  worked  in  Tole- 

;lose  fifth. 

:    many  people,  El  Greco  is  too  pi- 

i  id  mannered  to  be  wholly  satisfying, 

Picasso  is  too  difficult  to  compre- 

is  a  whole:  his  most  popular  works, 

r  his  Blue  Period,  are  still  his  weak- 

,  :ntimental  and  derivative,  while  his 

i  st  achievement,  the  co-invention  of 

m,  remains  too  obscure  to  win  an 

;ed  vote.  The  colossal  popularity  of 

o  flows  from  his  protean  energy  and 

:stionable  genius.  But  it  also  repre- 

ihe  triumph  of  publicity  over  acces- 

y,  of  curiosity  about  the  man  over 

)ve  of  his  work.  Much  the  same  is 

bout  Dali:  a  genius  at  publicity  but 

itely  a  self-destructive  one,  an  artist 

raordinary  power  in  his  youth— for 

lg  can  ever  diminish  the  marvelous 

of  his  work  in  the  1920s  and  his 

ollaborations  with  Luis  Bunuel— but 

astrophically  self-repeating  bore  in 

d  age. 

contrast,  Velazquez  has  next  to  no 
lal  myth.  We  know  so  little  about  him 
e  almost  vanishes  behind  his  paint- 
not  at  all  an  unhealthy  situation  in  an 
5sessed  and  blinded  by  "personality" 
elebrity,  but  one  that  makes  him  dif- 
fer people  raised  on  late-20th-century 
of  artistic  achievement  to  approach, 
was  he  "really"  like?  We  do  not  know 
lever  will.  No  diaries,  no  letters,  no 
isclosure:  a  seamless,  expressionless, 
olished  mask  that  gives  us  virtually 
ip  on  the  paintings  he  made. 

most  accessible  of  the  four,  it  seems, 
ncisco  Goya  y  Lucientes  ( 1746-1828). 
ven  there,  or  perhaps  especially  there, 
eeds  to  be  careful.  It  may  be  a  cliche, 
is  nonetheless  true,  that  no  great  art- 
rrenders  easily  to  the  prying  eye,  and 
lone  is  altogether  likely  to  be  self- 

Dted  from  Goya,  by  Robert  Hughes,  to  be 
f  hed  in  November  by  Knopf;  ©  2003  by 
thor. 
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explanatory.  On  the  one  hand,  much  of 
Goya's  art  has  a  revolutionary  character. 
On  the  other,  Goyas  that  are  not  a  bit  sa- 
tirical or  hostile  have  been  credited  with 
subversive  intent,  and  much  of  his  work 
consists  of  portraits  that,  fairly  seen,  are 
not  in  the  least  derogatory  of  those  who 
commissioned  them.  The  idea  of  Goya  as 
an  artist  naturally  "agin'  the  system"  is  pret- 
ty much  a  modernist  myth.  But  it  is  based 
on  a  fundamental  truth  of  his  character:  he 
was  a  man  of  great  and  at  times  heroic  in- 
dependence, who  never  betrayed  his  deep 
impulses  or  told  a  pictorial  lie.  One  of  the 
abiding  mysteries  of  Goya  seems  to  be  that 
so  fiery  a  spirit,  so  impetuous  and  sardon- 
ic, so  unbridled  in  his  imagination,  could 
ever  have  adapted  not  just  occasionally 
but  consistently,  for  more  than  40  years,  to 
the  conditions  of  working  for  three  suc- 
cessive Bourbon  courts. 

Thad  been  thinking  about  Goya  and 
looking  at  his  works  for  a  long 
time,  off  and  on,  before  the  trigger- 
ing event  that  cleared  me  to  write 
a  book  about  him.  I  knew  some  of 
his  etchings  when  I  was  a  high- 
school  student  in  Australia,  and  one 
of  them  became  the  first  work  of  art  I  ever 
bought— in  those  far-off  days  before  I  real- 
ized that  critics  who  collect  art  venture  onto 
ethically  dubious  ground.  My  purchase  was 
a  poor  second  state  of  "Capricho"  43,  El 
Sueho  de  la  Razon  Produce  Monstruos  (The 
Sleep  of  Reason  Produces  Monsters),  that 
ineffably  moving  image  of  the  intellectual 
beset  with  doubts  and  night  terrors,  slumped 
on  his  desk  with  owls  gyring  around  his 
poor  perplexed  head  like  the  flying  foxes 
that  I  knew  so  well  from  my  childhood. 
The  dealer  wanted  £10,  and  I  got  it  for  £8, 
making  up  the  last  quid  with  coins,  in- 
cluding four  sixpenny  bits.  It  was  the  first 
etching  I  had  ever  owned,  but  by  no  means 
the  first  I  had  seen.  My  family  had  a  few 
etchings.  They  were  kept  in  the  pantry,  face 
to  the  wall,  icons  of  mild  indecency— risque 
in  their  time— in  exile.  My  grandfather,  I 
suppose,  had  bought  them,  but  they  had 
offended  my  father's  prudishness.  They 
were  the  work  of  an  artist  vastly  famous  in 
Australia  and  wholly  unknown  outside  it,  a 
furiously  energetic,  charismatic,  and  medi- 
ocre old  polymath  called  Norman  Lind- 
say, who  believed  he  was  Picasso's  main 
rival  and  whose  bizarre  mockoco  nudes— 
somewhere  between  Aubrey  Beardsley  and 
Jean-Antoine  Watteau,  without  the  pictorial 
merits  of  either  and  swollen  with  cellulite 
transplanted  from  Rubens— were  part  of 
every  Australian  lawyer's  or  pubkeeper's 
private  imaginative  life. 

That  was  what  my  adolescent  self  fan- 
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cied  etchings  were  about:  titillation.  Popu- 
lar culture  and  dim  sexual  jokes  ("Come 
up  and  see  my  etchings")  said  so.  Whatever 
was  on  Goya's  mind,  though,  it  wasn't  that. 
And  as  I  got  to  know  him  a  little  better, 
through  reproductions  in  books— nobody 
was  exhibiting  real  Goyas  in  Australia  all 
those  decades  ago;  glimpsing  El  Sueno 
de  la  Razon  was  a  fluke— I  realized  to  my 
astonishment  what  extremity  of  the  tragic 
sense  the  man  could  put  onto  little  sheets 
of  paper.  Por  Que  Fue  Sensible  (Because 
She  Was  Susceptible),  the  woman  despair- 
ing in  the  darkness  of  her  cell,  guilty  and 
always  alone,  awaiting  the  death  with  which 
the  state  would  avenge  the  murder  of  her 
husband.  jQue  Se  La  Llevawn!  (They  Car- 
ried Her  Off!):  the  young  woman  carried 
off  by  thugs,  one  possibly  a  priest,  her  little 


made  me  feel  it.  How  could  anyone  do  so? 
What  hunger  was  it  that  I  didn't  know 
about  but  he  did? 

And  then  there  was  the 
Church,  dominant  anxiety 
of  Goya's  life  and  of  mine. 
Nobody  I  knew  about  in 
Australia  in  the  early  1950s 
would  have  presumed  to 
criticize  the  One,  Holy,  Ro- 
man, and  Apostolic  Church  with  the  feroc- 
ity and  zeal  that  Goya  brought  to  the  task 
at  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  In  my  boy- 
hood all  Catholicism  was  right-wing,  con- 
servative, and  hysterically  subservient  to 
that  most  whitehandedly  authoritarian  of 
recent  Popes,  Pius  XII,  with  his  foolish 
cult  of  the  Virgin  of  Fatima  and  the  As- 


mada  and  the  Holy  Office  could 
have  compared  with  those  of  the 
and  the  Red  brainwashers  in  Kore 
they  looked  awful  all  the  same,  an 
inserted  one  more  lever  into  the  crat 
would  eventually  rive  my  Catholic 
So  it  may  be  said  that  Goya— in  his 
less  (though,  as  we  shall  see,  already 
what  outdated)  attacks  on  the  Inqu 
the  greed  and  laziness  of  monks,  a 
exploitive  nature  of  the  monastic  lifi 
a  spiritual  effect  on  me  and  was  th 
artist  ever  to  do  so  in  terms  of  forr 
ligion.  He  helped  turn  me  into 
Catholic,  an  essential  step  in  my  § 
and  education  (and  in  such  spiriti 
lightenment  as  I  may  tentatively  c 
and  I  have  always  been  grateful  fo 
The  thought  that,  among  the  scores 
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shoes  sticking  incongruously  up  as  the  ab- 
ductors bend  silently  to  their  work.  Tdntalo 
(Tantalus):  an  oldish  man,  hands  clasped, 
rocking  to  and  fro  beside  the  knife-edge  of 
a  pyramid  in  a  despair  too  deep  for  words, 
and,  across  his  knees,  the  corpse-rigid  form 
of  a  beautiful  and  much  younger  woman 
whose  passion  cannot  be  aroused  by  his 
impotence.  I  could  not  imagine  feeling  like 
'•!ns  man— being  14,  a  virgin,  and  full  of 
up  testosterone.  I  didn't  even  realize 
ote  ice  could  happen,  but  Goya 


sumption.  In  Goya's  time  the  obsession 
with  papal  authority,  and  the  concomitant 
power  of  the  Church,  was  even  greater,  and 
to  openly  criticize  either  in  Spain  was  not 
devoid  of  risk.  I  remember  how  my  Jesuit 
teachers  (very  savvy  men)  used  to  say,  "We 
don't  try  to  justify  the  Inquisition  anymore, 
we  just  ask  you  to  see  it  in  its  historical 
context"— as  though  the  dreadful  barbarity 
of  one  set  of  customs  excused,  or  at  least 
softened,  the  horrors  of  another;  as  though 
hanging  and  quartering  people  for  secular 
reasons  somehow  made  comprehensible 
the  act  of  burning  an  old  woman  at  the 
stake  in  Seville  because  her  neighbors  had 
testified  to  inquisitors  from  the  Holy  Of- 
fice that  she  had  squatted  down,  cackling, 
and  laid  eggs  with  Kabbalistic  designs  on 
them.  It  seemed  to  us  schoolboys  back 
in  the  50s  that,  however  bad  and  harshly 
enforced  th  sy  were,  the  terrors  of  Torque- 


ists  of  some  real  importance  in  Eur  I 
the  late  18th  century,  there  was  at  le<t 
man  who  could  paint  with  such  r 
and  skepticism,  enduring  for  his  pa 
expatriation  that  turned  into  final 
was  confirming. 

Artists  are  rarely  mo>' 
roes  and  should  r  i 
expected  to  be,  any! 
than    plumbers   o 
breeders  are.  Goya, 
neither  madman  no 
ochist,  had  no  taS'' 
martyrdom.  But  he  sometimes  was 
particularly  in  his  conflicted  relatior  fl 
the  last  Bourbon  monarch  he  serve  I 
odious  and  arbitrarily  cruel  Fernanc  ^ 
His  work  asserted  that  men  and  v 
should  be  free  from  tyranny  and  su 
tion;  that  torture,  rape,  despoliatio 
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vears. 


here,  those  perennial  props  of  power 
|th  the  civil  and  the  religious  arena, 
fintolerable;  and  that  those  who  con- 
ti  or  employed  them  were  not  to  be 
|d,  no  matter  how  seductive  the  bugle 
;ind  the  swearing  of  allegiance  might 
I  At  15,  to  find  this  voice— so  finely 
ght  and  yet  so  raw,  public  and  yet 
i;ely  private— speaking  to  me  with  such 
:nce  and  urgency  from  a  remote  time 

country  I'd  never  been  to,  of  whose 
age  I  spoke  not  a  word,  was  no  small 

It  had  the  feeling  of  a  message  trans- 
it with  terrible  urgency,  mouth  to  ear: 
s  the  truth,  you  must  know  this,  I  have 
■through  it.  Or,  as  Goya  scratched  at 
pttom  of  a  copperplate  in  "Los  Desas- 
fi  la  Guerra":  "  Yo  lo  vi, "  "I  saw  it."  "It" 
nbelievably  strange,  but  the  "yo"  made 
ievable. 
European  might  not  have  reacted  to 


Goya's  portrayal  of  war  in  quite  this  way; 
these  scenes  of  atrocity  and  misery  would 
have  been  more  familiar,  closer  to  lived 
experience.  War  was  part  of  the  common 
fate  of  so  many  English,  French,  German, 
Italian,  and  Balkan  teenagers,  not  just  a 
picture  in  a  frame.  The  crushed  house,  the 
dismembered  body,  the  woman  howling  in 
her  unappeasable  grief  over  the  corpse  of 
her  baby,  the  banal  whiskered  form  of  the 
rapist  in  a  uniform  suddenly  looming  in 
the  doorway,  the  priest  (or  rabbi)  spitted 
like  a  pig  on  a  pike.  These  were  things  that 
happened  in  Europe,  never  to  us,  and  our 
press  did  not  print  photographs  of  them. 
We  Australian  boys  whose  childhood  lay  in 
the  1940s  had  no  permanent  atrocity  exhi- 
bition, no  film  of  real-life  terror  running  in 
our  heads.  Like  our  American  counterparts, 
we  had  no  experience  of  bombing,  strafing, 
gas,  enemy  invasion,  or  occupation.  In  fact, 


we  Australians  were  far  more  innocent  of 
such  things,  because  we  had  nothing  in 
our  history  comparable  to  the  fratricidal 
slaughters  of  the  American  Civil  War,  which 
by  then  lay  outside  the  experience  of  living 
Americans  but  decidedly  not  outside  their 
collective  memory.  Except  for  one  Japanese 
air  strike  against  the  remote  northern  city 
of  Darwin,  a  place  where  few  Australians 
had  ever  been,  our  mainland  was  as  vir- 
ginal as  that  of  North  America.  And  so  the 
mighty  cycle  of  Goya's  war  etchings,  scarce- 
ly known  in  the  country  of  my  childhood, 
came  from  a  place  so  unfamiliar  and  ob- 
scure, so  unrelated  to  life  as  it  was  lived  in 
that  peculiar  womb  of  nonhistory  below 
the  equator,  that  it  demanded  special  scruti- 
ny. Not  Beethoven's  Muss  es  sein— "Must 
it  be?  It  must  be!"— written  at  the  head  of 
the  last  movement  of  his  F  Major  String 
Quartet  in  1826.  Rather,  "Can  it  be?  It  can 
be!"— a  prolonged  gasp  of  recognition  at  the 
sheer,  blood-soaked  awfulness  of  the  world. 
Before  Goya,  no  artist  had  taken  on  such 
subject  matter  at  such  depth.  Battles  had 
been  formal  affairs,  with  idealized  heroes 
hacking  at  one  another  but  dying  noble  and 
even  graceful  deaths:  Sarpedon's  corpse 
carried  away  from  Troy  to  the  broad  and 
fertile  fields  of  an  afterlife  in  Lycia  by  Hyp- 
nos  and  Thanatos,  Sleep  and  Death.  Or 
British  general  Wolfe  expiring  instructively 
on  the  heights  of  Quebec,  setting  a  stan- 
dard nobly  sacrificial  death  etiquette  for  his 
officers  and  even  for  an  Indian.  Not  the 
mindless  and  terrible  slaughter  that,  Goya 
wanted  us  all  to  know,  is  the  reality  of  war, 
ancient  or  modern. 

What  person  whose  life  is  involved  with 
the  visual  arts,  as  mine  has  been  for  some 
45  years,  has  not  thought  about  Goya? 
In  the  19th  century  (as  in  any  other)  there 
are  certain  artists  continued  on  page  324 
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they  loved  its  speed.  And  if  there  were  gripes  about  noise  or  wasting  fuel . . .  well,  for  mosl 

of  the  world  that  $12,000  round-trip  was  a  champagne-and-caviar-filled  fantasy. 

With  Air  France  and  British  Airways  closing  the  hangar  doors  on  the  only  supersonic  passengt 

DAVID  KAMP  considers  the  27-year  reign  of  "the  white  bird,"  the  misfortunes 

(the  2000  crash,  post-9/11  travel  cutbacks,  rising  maintenance  costs)  that  grounded  it, 

and  the  slender  hope  that  its  needle  nose  will  rise  again 
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he  final,  forlorn  install- 
ment in  the  Airport  disaster-movie  series 
was  called  Tlie  Concorde:  Airport  79.  With 
the  desperation  of  a  spent  franchise  that 
knew  it  was  spent,  the  film  piled  on  one 
implausible  scenario  after  another:  a  vil- 
lainous American  arms  trader  (Robert 
Wagner)  who  wanted  to  blow  up  the  plane 
of  the  title  because  he  feared  that  one  of  its 
passengers— his  girlfriend,  no  less— knew 
too  much  about  his  shady  dealings;  a 
paunchy  captain  (George  Kennedy)  who 
had  been  only  a  mechanic  in  the  first  Air- 
port movie,  yet  had  somehow  risen  to  the 
most  exalted  job  in  civil  aviation;  an  attack 
on  the  plane  by  heat-seeking  missiles  that 
the  captain  headed  off  by  opening  a  cock- 
pit window  (while  traveling  at  supersonic 
speed!)  and  firing  flares  into  the  air,  there- 
by "confusing"  the  missiles. 

Yet  the  biggest  implausibility  of  all  was 
the  Concorde's  passenger  manifest,  which 
included  Sylvia  Kristel,  Jimmie  Walker,  Ed- 
die Albert,  Avery  Schreiber,  John  David- 
son, and  Charo.  This,  as  any  aeronautical 
expert  would  tell  you,  was  outright  fantasy- 
no  Concorde  has  ever  carried  such  an  ap- 
pallingly B-list  cargo.  In  its  27  years  in 
commercial  service,  the  Concorde,  operat- 
ed by  just  two  airlines,  British  Airways  and 
Air  France,  has  specialized  in  shuttling 
the  most  elite  of  clienteles  across  the  At- 
lantic: royals,  sheikhs,  heads  of  state,  cap- 
tains of  industry,  movie  stars,  rock  stars, 
socialites— in  short,  the  kind  of  people  for 
whom  a  $12,00 :i  round-trip  fare  (the  cur- 
rent going  rate  for  the  New  York-London 
route)  is  no  big  di  ["he  Concorde  is 
where  Paul  McCartni  s  fellow  pas- 

sengers in  an  improm,  along  of 

Beatles  tunes;  where  Phil  •  Uect- 

ed  himself  between  perforn        :s  on  the 
London  and  Philadelphia  sta 
Aid;  where  Malcolm  Forbes  r 
friends  to  a  supersonic  cocktaii 

(   1970s;  where  Miramax  bo.v-  h 


vey  Weinstein  sheepishly  fessed  up  to  sneak- 
ing a  cigarette  in  the  lavatory;  where  Rupert 
Murdoch,  Robert  Maxwell,  Henry  Kravis, 
John  Gutfreund,  and  George  Soros  met  up 
and  talked  shop  in  the  pre-Gulfstream  V 
days  of  the  1980s;  where  the  Queen  Mum 
celebrated  her  85th  birthday  by  strapping 
herself  into  the  cockpit's  jump  seat  and 
watching  the  pilots  throttle  that  baby  past 
Mach  One. 

ut  while  much  is  made  of  the 
Concorde's  glamour— the  Con- 
nolly leather  seats,  the  generous 
allotments  of  champagne  and 
caviar  on  board,  the  oppor- 
tunities one  is  afforded  to  see 
Sir  Elton  and  David  Furnish  in 
slumberous  repose— what  its  wealthy  pas- 
sengers are  paying  for,  first  and  foremost, 
is  speed.  The  Concorde  cruises  above  the 
ocean  at  Mach  Two,  or  twice  the  speed  of 
sound,  which  translates  to  roughly  1,350 
miles  per  hour.  (The  actual  speed  of  sound 
varies  according  to  altitude  and  air  pres- 
sure, among  other  conditions.)  A  747,  by 
contrast,  maxes  out  at  Mach  0.83,  or  about 
550  miles  per  hour.  What  this  means  in 
practical  terms  is  that  the  Concorde  halves 
transatlantic  travel  times:  the  New  York- 
to-London  flight  takes  only  three  hours 
and  20  minutes;  New  York-to-Paris,  three 
hours  and  40  minutes.  Flying  westward, 
from  Europe  to  New  York,  you  literally  ar- 
rive, in  terms  of  local  time,  before  you 
left— a  feature  that  has  proved  invaluable 
to  such  time-stressed  commuters  as  Sarah 
Ferguson,  the  Duchess  of  York,  who  says, 
"What's  great  about  it  is  I'm  able  to  take 
my  children  to  school  at  8:30  in  the  morn- 
ing, drop  them  off,  then  take  B.A.  Flight 
001  at  10:30  to  New  York,  and  get  to  New 
York  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  time  for  my  Weight 
Watchers  meetings  and  speeches." 

In  flusher  times,  when  British  Airways 
offered  twice-daily  Concorde  service  in 
each  direction,  an  English  businessman 
was  able  to  fly  to  New  York  for  a  morning 
meeting  and  return  to  his  London  home 
the  same  day,  without  ever  bothering  with 
overnight  accommodations  in  Manhattan. 
"Essentially,  what  Concorde  is  is  a  time  ma- 
chine, a  wonderful  time  machine,"  says  the 
chairman  of  British  Airways,  Lord  Mar- 
shall of  Knightsbridge,  who,  back  in  the 
early  1980s,  when  he  was  simply  Colin 
Marshall,  the  New  York-based  president 
and  C.E.O.  of  Avis,  was  a  regular  Con- 
corde customer,  precisely  the  kind  of  hard- 
charging  senior  executive  for  whom  the 
plane  was  a  godsend.  Nowadays,  though, 
Lord  Marshall  is  decried  by  Concorde  en- 
< Masts  as  one  of  the  heartless  suits  who 
;  rung  down  the  curtain  on  the  era  of 


supersonic  travel.  On  April  10  he  and 
Eddington,  the  airline's  C.E.O.,  alongi 
their  counterparts  at  Air  France  and 
bus,  the  European  aerospace  compai 
sponsible  for  manufacturing  parts  fo 
planes,  announced  that  the  Concorde 
gram  was  coming  to  an  end,  a  victi 
tough  economic  times.  Maintenance 
were  rising  as  passenger  loads  were  k 
and  it  seemed  wise  for  all  the  partk 
volved  to  pull  the  plug  as  soon  as  [ 
ble,  even  though  the  nine  Concorde 
two  airlines  kept  in  active  duty  were 
fly  until  at  least  2007— and  even  the 
just  16  months  earlier,  the  airlines, 
much  fanfare  and  at  considerable  exp 
had  triumphantly  returned  the  Cono 
to  service  after  a  17-month  pause 
began  with  the  July  2000  crash  of  a 
corde  outside  Paris.  British  Airways' 
cease  its  Concorde  operations  at  tht 
of  this  month.  Air  France  already  d 
on  May  31,  a  day  of  rude  awakenin 
the  designer  Marc  Jacobs,  who,  ii 
dual  capacity  as  the  Paris-based  dir 
of  Louis  Vuitton  and  the  New  York- 
head  of  his  own  label,  flew  the  plant 
to  three  times  a  month.  "I  don't  lik 
he  says,  freshly  arrived  in  New  York  a 
seven-and-a-half-hour  flight.  "I  used  I 
here  by  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  : 
to  go.  But  I  got  in  at  noon  and  felt  fu 
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"""  he  news  of  the  Conco 
imminent  demise  has  ev 
surprisingly  vehement 
pourings  of  grief  and  s 
ment,  akin  to  those  elicits 
Cal  Ripken  Jr.'s  2001  fan 
tour  of  major-league  ball] i 
and  Ronald  Reagan's  1994  "sunset  c 
life"  letter  to  the  American  public  a 
his  Alzheimer's  disease.  The  French 
the  Concorde  I'oiseau  blanc,  the  whitet 
and  for  many  it  really  is  as  if  a  lil 
breathing  species  were  being  clubbec 
extinction.  "This  day  is  to  be  marked 
black  stone,"  wrote  "Laurent,"  the  f 
co-administrator  of  the  French  Welt 
concorde-jet.com,  on  "Black  Thursda: 
that  April  day  has  come  to  be  known;' 
rent  further  lamented  the  fate  of  thosi 
chanics  and  engineers  who  "work  arc' 
so  that  the  white  bird  takes  its  taktl 
those  which  'walk'  in  [its]  entrails." 
poor  guy  has  plenty  of  company;  iti 
traordinary  how  much  the  Concordi 
captivated  even  those  who  have  only1 
dreamed  of  flying  it.  While  it's  exp<| 
that  Joan  Collins  would  deem  the  pit 
retirement  "a  tragedy,  honestly  a  tragt 
the  distress  is  no  less  acute  for  Kat 
Packwood,  a  46-year-old  English  v 
nary  surgeon  who  has  never  set  foot  o 
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CONCORDE  WAS  WHERE  RUPERT  MURDOCH,  ROBERT  MAXWELL,  HENRY 
IS,  JOHN  GUTFREUND,  AND  GEORGE  SOROS  MET  UP  AND  TALKED  SHOP. 


-  Fhe  cockpit  Ma  British 
:\irvva>  s  Cohcerjlc.  Tlj? 
Quert  Mother  celebrated 
her  85th  birthday  in  one  by 
strapping  hejrself  into  the 
jump  seat  to  watch  the  pilots 
throttle  past  Maeh  One. 
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STOLE  AIR  FRANCE'S  RAYMOND  LOEWY 
tfWARE  "BECAUSE  IT  WAS  COLLECTIBLE.' 


yet  runs  an  informal  organization 
Friends  of  Concorde,  and  who  has 
i  passionate  verse  about  the  aircraft 
the  pseudonym  Lauriel  Aldaron. 
November  2000,  in  the  aftermath 
Paris  crash:  "The  cruel  fire  that 
d  her  was  not  of  her  making  /  Cruel 
~hat  a  bird  should  be  tethered  to 
'  For  shame  you  still  doubt  her,  you 
of  pencils!  /  Now  give  us  our  Con- 
and  phoenix,  rebirth!")  "I've  always 
nspired  by  Concorde,"  wrote  Pack- 
to  me  in  an  e-mail.  "Not  long  ago,  it 
:  to  try,  and  to  succeed,  in  obtaining 
vate  pilot's  license.  More  than  just  a 
etal  tube,  you  see!"  (The  British  say 
:orde,"  not  "a  Concorde"  or  "the 
rde,"  much  as  they  say  "at  university" 
hospital,"  but  also  with  a  certain  an- 
imorphic  affection:  Concorde  looked 
is  she  flew  over  me  potting  shed. ) 

N  ince  the  April  retirement  an- 
nouncement, Concorde  flights 
have  been  running  at  or  near 

)  capacity,  the  rich  folk  augment- 
ed by  once-in-a-lifetime  splurg- 
ers  eager  to  feel  the  supersonic 
rush.  When  I  flew  from  Lon- 
)  New  York  on  the  plane  in  June,  I 
sd  as,  across  the  aisle  from  me,  one 
>plurger,  a  29-year-old  Englishman 
J  Simon  Lawrence,  proposed  to  his 
nd  as  the  plane  reached  Mach  Two; 
lipped  a  ring  to  a  flight  attendant  at 
ing-time  and  instructed  her,  as  he 
old  me,  to,  "once  we  hit  the  thresh- 
ing it  on."  A  few  weeks  earlier, 
i  Airways  flight  attendants  had  no- 
a  Spanish  couple  getting  engaged  in 
e  physical  sense  beneath  a  blanket, 
lgton,  the  airline's  chief  executive, 
ned  to  be  sitting  just  a  few  rows  be- 
ne hot  supersonic  action,  but,  when 
d  off  by  a  concerned  flight  atten- 
ibout  what  was  going  on,  he  simply 
i  and  proclaimed,  "Let  theni  enjoy 
elves!" 

ncorde  paraphernalia,  always  in  high 
nd  by  collectors,  is  moving  especial- 
II  these  days.  The  two  airlines  have 
onally  distributed  parting  gifts  to  the 
ngers,  and  all  manner  of  Concorde- 
:andlesnuffers,  picture  frames,  dopp 
and  embossed  Smythson  of  Bond 
leather  notebooks  have  been  fetch- 
)od  money  on  eBay,  along  with  the 
n-designed  tableware  that  Concorde 
ners  have  made  a  grand  tradition  of 
ig.  "On  my  very  first  Concorde  flight," 
^ord  Marshall,  recalling  a  1977  trip 
Washington  to  Paris  on  Air  France, 
is  sitting  next  to  an  elderly  French 
When  she  finished  her  lunch,  she 


opened  her  in-flight  bag,  and  she  tipped 
everything  into  it,  literally  everything:  all 
the  glasses,  all  the  chinaware,  all  the  cut- 
lery. And  when  I  finished,  she  looked  at 
me  and  she  said.  Aren't  you  taking  yours?' 
I  said,  'No,  I'm  not.'  And  she  grabbed  all 
of  mine  and  stuffed  it  in  her  in-flight  bag." 
The  larcenous  old  battle-ax  had  some 
prestigious  company.  Andy  Warhol  regu- 
larly stole  Air  France's  Raymond  Loewy- 
designed  Concorde  flatware  and  encour- 
aged others  to  do  so  "because  it  was  col- 
lectible," says  the  photographer  and  Warhol 
acolyte  Christopher  Makos.  More  recent- 
ly, on  his  final  British  Always  Concorde 
flight,  the  couture  designer  Arnold  Scaasi 
rounded  up  as  many  brushed-steel  Terence 
Conran-designed  logo  napkin  rings  as  he 
could,  intended  for  a  member  of  his  staff 
who  wanted  souvenirs  of  the  plane.  "For 
$14,000,  or  whatever  it  is,"  he  says,  "you 
should  be  able  to  take  as  many  napkin 
rings  as  you  want." 

ut  the  death  of  the  Concorde 
amounts  to  something  far  greater 
than  a  tchotchke  rush,  and  tran- 
scends the  usual  mooning  over 
the  vanished  elegance  of  travel, 
the  lost  days  of  Pan  Am  Clipper 
seaplanes  and  a  Pennsylvania 
Station  that  didn't  resemble  a  toilet.  The 
grounding  of  the  world's  sole  supersonic 
passenger  jet  represents  something  truly 
perverse  in  our  sped-up  day  and  age:  a 
technological  retrenchment.  "It's  almost 
Luddite  that  something  like  this  is  com- 
ing to  an  end,  a  bit  like  making  the  wheel 
square,"  says  Sir  David  Frost,  who  reck- 
ons himself  to  be  the  most  frequent  of 
the  Concorde's  frequent  fliers  ("around 
20  return  trips  a  year  since  1977").  Even 
Lord  Marshall,  though  not  about  to  re- 
verse his  decision,  seems  authentically 
shaken  by  its  implications.  "It's  really  very, 
very,  very  sad,  a  huge  backward  step  for 
technology,"  he  says.  "My  personal  guess 
is  that,  in  the  lifetimes  of  at  least  the  adult 
community  in  the  world  today,  they  prob- 
ably won't  see  another  supersonic  com- 
mercial aircraft." 

The  Concorde  is  shaping  up  to  be  a 
stolen  glimpse  of  the  future,  a  technology 
of  tomorrow  that  aberrationally  appeared 
in  our  lifetimes.  Imagine  if  Nokia  had  dis- 
tributed functional  cell  phones  to  a  select, 
wealthy  few  in  1932  but  withdrawn  them 
in  1959  because  they'd  proved  to  be  com- 
mercially unviable-  and  then  re-introduced 
the  phones  successfully  in  the  1990s,  by 
which  time  most  of  the  original  customers 
were  dead.  That's  what  the  history  and  fu- 
ture of  supersonic  civil  transport  is  looking 
like.  No  one  doubts  that  supersonic  com- 


mercial flights  will  happen  again  someday, 
but  the  successor  to  the  Concorde  is,  by  the 
most  optimistic  estimates,  decades,  and  not 
years,  away.  Four  years  ago,  nasa  scrapped 
its  High  Speed  Civil  Transport  (H.S.C.T) 
research  program  after  Boeing,  its  com- 
mercial partner  in  the  project  and  Ameri- 
ca's sole  manufacturer  of  large-capacity 
civil  aircraft  (having  absorbed  McDonnell 
Douglas  in  1997),  withdrew  its  funding. 
Though  they'd  already  invested  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  H.S.C.T.  research, 
Boeing's  executives  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  no  ready  market  for  next- 
generation  supersonic  aircraft. 


""  he  situation  is  pretty  much  the 
same  at  Arbus,  Boeing's  main 
competitor,  which  is  devoting 
its  energies  and  resources  to 
its  new  superjumbo  jet,  the 
A380,  a  double-decker,  four- 
aisle,  555-seater  that  will  start 
flying  in  2006,  and  whose  publicity  materi- 
als boast  of  a  capacious  lower  deck  "on 
which  lavatories,  sleeper  cabins,  crew  rest- 
areas,  business  centres— or  even  a  creche- 
can  be  placed."  (Presumably  they  mean  a 
creche  in  the  British  sense,  i.e.  a  children's 
nursery,  though  Airbus's  president's  first 
name  is  Noel.)  "In  the  vast  array  of  points 
we  are  considering  technologically,  super- 
sonic is  one,  but  a  very  small  one,"  says 
Gerard  Blanc,  Arbus 's  executive  vice  pres- 
ident in  charge  of  aircraft  programs,  whose 
responsibilities  include  the  development  of 
new  product  lines. 

Blanc  feels  that  speed  is  overrated,  any- 
way, and  that  his  company's  A380  repre- 
sents the  true  future  of  commercial  flight, 
where  the  priorities  will  be  "cost,  environ- 
ment, and  comfort."  Arbus  pointedly  ad- 
vertises the  A380  as  a  "green  giant,  more 
fuel-efficient  than  your  car,"  a  line  that 
could  be  construed  as  a  rebuke  of  the  100- 
seat  Concorde,  which  consumes  about 
twice  as  much  fuel  on  a  transatlantic  trip 
as  a  400-seat  747  does.  This,  in  turn,  is 
one  of  the  reasons  that  Concorde  flights 
are  so  expensive:  fuel  accounts  for  a  full 
one-third  of  the  plane's  direct  operating 
costs.  As  for  comfort,  the  Concorde,  with 
no  first-class  cabin  and  just  one  aisle  down 
the  middle,  simply  can't  measure  up  to  the 
wide-bodies.  "Time  will  not  have  the  same 
value  as  before,"  says  Blanc  of  the  A380- 
led  future,  "because  there  will  be  less  dis- 
ruption of  your  life,  except  for  boarding 
and  disembarking.  You  will  rest,  you  will 
work,  you  will  shower— you  will  be  living 
your  life  as  you  would  on  the  ground."  In 
this  regard,  he  receives  an  endorsement 
from  no  less  than  the  man  who  first  broke 
the  sound  barrier,  <  n  s  1 1  m  in  on  pagi  328 
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says  the  director.  Photographed 
Los  Angeles  on  Ju!\  16.2003. 
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Quentin  Tarantino's  first 
film  in  six  years,  Kill  Bill,  starring 
Uma  Thurman  as  a  kung  fu 
assassin  called  "the  Bride,"  is  being 
released  in  two  parts  beginning 
this  month.  What  has  the  41-year- 
old  director — who  changed  the 
independent-movie  landscape,  then 
appeared  to  lose  his  way — been 
up  to  since  making  Jackie  Brown 
in  1997?  Examining  Tarantino's 
world  of  shadows  and  sweetness, 
PETER  BISKIND  discovers  the 
wounds  inflicted  by  his 
celebrity,  how  his  life  feeds 
his  art,  and  why  he  sees 
his  martial-arts  experiment 
*    as  the  true  follow-up  to 
1994's  Pulp  Fiction 
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uentin 

Tarantino  is  hovering  over  my  shoulder  as 
I  sit  with  his  longtime  editor,  Sally  Menke, 
watching  a  scene  from  his  new  movie.  Kill 
Bill,  in  a  Hollywood  bungalow  tucked  away 
among  antiques  shops  on  a  fashionable 
drag  just  south  of  the  Paramount  lot. 
"Watching"  is  not  quite  the  word  for  it; 
I'm  gripping  the  arms  of  my  chair,  feeling 
very  much  like  a  member  of  those  first 
audiences  for  Edwin  S.  Porter's  The  Great 
Train  Robbery,  back  in  1903,  who  ducked  as 
a  gunslinger  pointed  his  pistol  at  the  cam- 
era. In  my  case,  I'm  wincing  and  dodging 
as  Uma  Thurman  exchanges  bone-crushing 
blows  with  actress  Vivica  Fox.  Thurman. 
tall  and  lithe,  looks  as  if  she'd  be  more  at 


thing  her  whole  life.  But  despite  all  the  talk 
about  "movie  movies,"  Tarantino  hasn't 
been  able  to  resist  complicating  the  issue 
at  hand  by  inserting  a  few  of  the  jarring, 
signature  grace  notes  more  characteristic 
of  his  non-movie  movies.  The  scene  takes 
place  in  the  Fox  character's  kitchen,  and  at 
one  point  her  young  daughter  wanders  into 
the  room  and  witnesses  part  of  the  may- 
hem, thus  introducing  a  hint  of  moral  am- 
biguity into  what  could  have  been  shot  as  a 
straight-ahead  action  sequence.  As  the  two 
women  go  at  it,  they  tromp  on  cold  cereal, 
spilled  from  an  overturned  box— another 
nod  to  domesticity— which  snaps,  crackles, 
and  pops  in  surreal  syncopation  with  the 
thudding  chops  and  kicks. 

The  screen  goes  dark.  Blinking  rapidly. 
I  try  to  snap  back  out  of  the  movie-movie 
universe  while  Tarantino  hustles  me  through 
the  door  and  into  the  parking  lot.  He  is 
large,  almost  bearlike,  with  his  prominent 
chin  and  high  forehead,  and  is  today  clad 
in  black  sweatpants  with  a  silver  stripe  run- 
ning down  each  leg,  sneakers  that  display 
the  words  "Kill"  on  one  and  "Bill"  on  the 
other,  and  a  Roy  Rogers  and  Dale  Evans 
T-shirt  with  "Happy  Trails"  scrawled  across 
the  front.  (He  picked  it  up  on  a  visit  to 
the  Roy  Rogers-Dale  Evans  Museum.)  His 
car  is  a  beat-up  purple  Volvo  of  uncertain 
vintage.  As  he  none  too  cautiously  shoots 
out  onto  the  street,  he  sideswipes  a  rusty, 
fender-high  stanchion.  But  losing  a  foot  of 
chrome  trim  doesn't  seem  to  faze  him  in 
the  least.  "It's  a  crappy-ass  car,"  he  explains. 
"That's  one  of  the  reasons  I  like  it.  I  can 


BRIDE  OF  TARANTINO 


Above,  Uma  Thurman  out  for  reven 
Kill  Bill.  Right,  Tarantino,  pre-fame,  i 
an  Elvis  impersonator  on  The  Goldd 
in  1988.  "You  must  never  forget  win 
Quentin  that  he  wanted  to  be  an  act 
says  Thurman.  "If  someone  asked  I 
act  while  he  was  prepping  Kill  Bill,  'I 
would've  dropped  everything." 


There  was  a  sense  that  he  would  do  almost  I 
anything  not  to  have  to  make  another  mol 


home  on  a  runway  modeling  for  Victoria's 
Secret,  but,  as  Tarantino  points  out,  "this 
is  the  movie-movie  universe,  where  movie 
conventions  are  embraced,  almost  fetish- 
ized,  as  opposed  to  the  other  universe 
where  Pulp  Fieliun  and  Reservoir  Dogs  take 
place,  in  which  reality  and  movie  conven- 
tions collide." 

In  other  words.  Kill  Bill  is  a  flat-out 
martial-arts  movie,  the  kind  of  picture  the 
characters  in  his  earliei  Rims  might  watch 
when  they're  not  slicing  off  a  cop's  ear 
(Reservoir  Dogs)  or  plunging  a  hypoder- 
mic needle  the  size  of  a  oenci   into  the 
heart  of  a  would-be  girlfriend  (1   u 
Hon).  Kill  Bill's  conventioi  -  dictate  tl 
accept  Thurman  as  a  killing 
iftcr  a  moment  or  two  that  seen, 
iie  crisply  moves  in  on  her  advei- 

5  if  she's  been  doing  this  sort  oi 


hit  a  pillar,  no  fucking  tears.  And  it's  a  Vol- 
vo. It's  safe— I  can  drive  100  miles  an  hour 
into  a  brick  wall  just  for  the  experience." 
Several  minutes  later,  we  segue  from  the 
glare  of  high  noon  on  an  April  day  into 
the  gloom  of  Toi,  a  nearby  Thai  restaurant, 
and  sit  down  in  a  booth.  Although  the 
editing  is  way  behind  schedule,  and  he 
will  miss  Cannes,  the  scene  of  his  sweetest 
triumphs  (Reservoir  Dogs  made  a  splash 
there  in  1992.  and  Pulp  Fietion  won  the 
Palme  d'Or  in  1994),  Tarantino  seems  rea- 
sonably relaxed.  This  L.A.  Artaud,  known 
for  his  thug  poetry  and  baroquely  lurid 
touch,  has  a  soft,  sweet,  almost  naive  side 
lli  c  iiK-s  as  something  of  a  surprise.  As 
director  Paul  Thomas  Anderson,  a  close 
friend  its  it.  "If  I  were  writing  a  Quentin 
or.  he  would  be  loud,  lovely,  soft, 
s<     \  eet  you  might  not  believe  it— and 
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above  all  he  would  be  a  mad  motherfuck- 
er. I  would  cast  someone  with  large  balls, 
a  lumbering  walk,  and  a  gentle,  gentle 
touch."  Tarantino  himself  speaks  with  dis- 
arming candor  about  the  exhausting  eight- 
month  production  and  his  hopes  for  Kill 
Bill.  Then  again,  he  can  also  expound, 
with  equal  facility,  on  the  joys  of  "bitch- 
slapping"  someone  he  has  hated  for  more 
than  a  decade.  As  the  words  tumble  from 
his  mouth  like  stones  careening  down  a 
hillside,  it's  sometimes  hard  to  maintain 
your  footing.  I  wonder  what  it's  like  inside 
his  head.  Where's  Charlie  Kaufman  when 
you  need  him? 

Kill  Bill,  which  Miramax  will  release  in 


two  parts,  beginning  in  October,  is  Tar- 
antino's  fourth  film,  and  also  his  first  in 
more  than  half  a  decade,  since  1997's  Jack- 
ie Brown,  which  came  out  three  years  after 
his  blockbuster,  Pulp  Fiction.  That  movie 
changed  the  course  of  independent  film- 
making (not  necessarily  for  the  better), 
spawned  the  Miramax  we  know  today,  and 
gave  us  our  first  rock-star  director.  It's  tes- 
timony to  the  head-spinning  disposability 
of  celebrity  culture  that  in  2003  it's  hard  to 
remember  the  mid-1990s,  when  Tarantino 
was  ubiquitous.  You  couldn't  open  a  maga- 
zine without  stumbling  upon  a  piece  about 
the  director  or  his  movies,  be  it  Rolling 
Stone  or  Tlie  New  York  Review  of  Books- 
he  had  the  imprimatur  of  both. 

Why  did  it  take  Tarantino  so  long  to 
make  another  picture?  For  years  the  story 
was  that  he  was  working  on  a  World  War 
II  script,  Inglorious  Bastards,  but  he  never 
seemed  to  finish  it.  Every  once  in  a  while 
he  turned  up  in  the  gossip  columns,  hav- 
ing gotten  into  a  fight— a  sure  sign  of  a 
celebrity  in  trouble.  Rumors  flew,  most  of 
them  ungenerous:  He  was  unable  to  write 
without  his  old  partner,  Roger  Avary,  with 
whom  he  had  collaborated  on  Pulp  Fic- 
tion. He  had  burned  out.  Writer's  block. 
He  had  become  a  pothead.  Some  of  his 
friends  joked  about  it:  "So  1  called  Quen- 
tin,  and  he  said,  'Well,  I'm  working  on  my 
new  script— phttt,  phut! "  Most  damning  of 
all  was  the  suspicion  that  there  was  simply 
less  than  met  the  eye,  his  fame  a  function 
of  those  inexplicable  cultural  hiccups  that 
thrust  the  likes  of  continui  d  on  pagi    \u 
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t  to  take  buypicture,  you  better  hurry  up,"  warned  Gerald 

Brown,  85  (front  row,  seoW*d;from  left).  "We're  dropping  like  flies!" 

Brown  and  his  brethren  are,  indeed,  the  last  of  a  dwindling  breed: 

World  War  II  pilots  who  achieyed  the  distinction  of  "ace"  for  registering 

"at  least  five  confirmed  "kills."  Among  those  who  gathered  for  a  recent 

^reunion,,  of  the  American  Fighter  Aces  Association  was  Robert  Galer, 

;"e\at  right-hand  corner  of  the  flag's  star  field),  tyho  was  shot 


down  three  times  over  Guadalcanal— and  again,  years  later,  in  Korec 
but  kept  coming  back  for  more,  notching  1 4  dead-on  strikes,  includii 
1  1  enemy  bombers  and  fighters  over  one  29-day  period.  Also  swc 
ping  stories  was  James  E.  Swett,  83  (right-hand  page,  maroon-and-wh 
two-tone  shirt),  who  took  out  seven  Japanese  dive-bombers  before  I 
was  shot  down— on  his  very  first  combat  mission  as  a  green  Marine, 
22.  A  highly  decorated  career  colonel  with  1 6-plus  kills,  he  can't  fore 
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FLYBOYS 

Left  to  right:  Norman  Mollard,  80  (standing,  with  cap);  Willis  E.  Hardy,  83;  John  W.  Rusham,  81;  Walter  E.  Stark,  83; 

obert  Coats,  85;  Jim  Empey,  79;  Gerald  Brown,  85  (front  row,  second  from  left);  Avral  Roberson,  79  (seated,  back  row,  brown  shirt); 

Tom  Moloney,  81;  Arthur  Jeffrey,  83;  Robert  Galer,  90;  Jack  J.  Walker,  83;  Joe  Forester,  84;  Edward  Wendorf,  81; 

Collinsworth,  83;  Franklin  Rose,  80  (red  shirt);  R.  Bruce  Porter,  83  (front  row,  fourth  from  left);  Alden  Rigby,  80;  "Bones"  Marshall, 

(served  in  Korea  and  Vietnam,  not  WW.  II);  Fred  Dungan,  82  (standing,  back  row,  arms  akimbo);  Herbert  Ross,  83 

(front  row,  fifth  from  left);  Frederick  Payne,  92;  Elvin  Lindsay,  83;  Steven  Gerick,  82;  Richard  Asbury,  83;  Clyde  B.  East,  82; 

James  E.  Swett,  83;  Bill  Allen,  79;  Marvin  Franger,  84;  Clayton  Gross,  82;  George  T.  Chandler,  82; 

Dean  "Dizz"  Laird,  82;  Jim  Morehead,  87;  Clarence  "Bud"  Anderson,  81;  Robert  Winks,  79  (blue  shirt);  Dick  Rossi,  88  (light  shirt). 

Photographed  in  Mesa,  Arizona,  on  Mav  30.  2003. 
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particularly  close  encounter  with  the  enemy.  "He  looked  up,  and 
ocked  eyes,"  says  Swett.  "I  could  see  his  eyes  as  I  killed  him  for- 
'.  That  does  not  leave  you."  Before  computer-fixed  targeting,  hear- 
ing missiles,  and  supersonic  jets  (U.S.  forces  had  prop  planes  prior 
e  Korean  War),  these  boys  lit  up  the  skies  over  Europe  and  the  Pa- 
,  flying  Hellcats  and  Thunderbolts  with  nicknames  like  "Lil  Mar- 
;t"  and  "Pretty  Patty"— aircraft  that,  in  this  crew's  youthful  grips,  were 


as  nimble  as  hummingbirds  and  lethal  as  raptors.  Taking  nothing  away 
from  today's  top  guns,  who  have  the  luxury  of  video-game-like  detach- 
ment, many  of  these  aces  survived  epic,  harrowing  dogfights.  "I  lost 
more  than  half  of  my  squadron  at  Guadalcanal,"  recalls  Galer,  the 
sting  still  ringing  in  his  voice  some  60  years  later;  With  the  swift,  surgical 
war  still  festering  in  Iraq,  it  seems  apt  to  take  time— something  they  surely 
cherish— to  honor  the  valor  of  these  once  young  men.     —SCOTT  GUMMER 


Summer  of  1 949  at  Cafe 
Nicholson  in  New  York  City. 
Left  to  right:  dancer  Tanaquil 
LeClercq,  writer  Donald 
Windham,  painter  Buffie 
Johnson,  Tennessee  Williams, 
and  Gore  Vidal. 
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Photographing  the  literati  after  World  War  II,  KARL  BISSINGER  took 
?d,  even  Sjirre^alis^c  portraits  of  Truman  Capote,  Tennessee  Williams, 
)lette,  Jean  Rafter,  Paul  Bowles,  and  Henry  Miller,  as  well  as  assorted 
ities  (Marlon  Bramjo,  the  Windsors,  Jerry  Lewis),  now  collected  in  his 
forthcoming  book,  The  Luminous  Years.  With  the  excerpted  images, 
another  of  Bissinger's  subjects,  GORE  V1DAL,  remembers  a  brief, 
\   golden  peace  and  the  flair  of  its  animating  spirits 
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^^  f^  ne  warm  New 

York  day  in  1949,  Tennessee  Williams, 
whom  I  had  met  the  previous  summer  in 
Italy,  and  I  were  approached  by  an  editor 
for  a  new  magazine  called  Flair,  the  in- 
vention of  Fleur  Cowles.  Would  we  allow 
Karl  Bissinger  to  photograph  us  in  the  pa- 
tio garden  of  Cafe  Nicholson,  along  with 
ballerina  Tanaquil  LeClercq,  painter  Buffie 
Johnson,  and  Tennessee's  old  friend  writer 
Donald  Windham?  For  more  than  a  half- 
century,  whenever  anyone  asks  me  about 
the  postwar  1940s  and  what  it  was  like,  I 
always  say  look  at  Karl  Bissinger's  photo- 
graph of  us  in  the  first  issue  of  Flair.  There 
we  all  are.  And  such  is  the  magic  of  his 
art  that,  though  we  are  shown  in  black 
and  white,  the  encompassing  light  ap- 
pears golden.  And  we  are  young.  We  had 
survived  the  Depression  and  World  War  II. 
We  had  also  flourished  during  the  three 
years  of  peace  prior  to  the  photograph- 
years  that  we  assumed  were  prelude  to  a 
golden  age,  never  suspecting  that  only  a 
year  later  the  Korean  War  would  begin 
and  the  gold  would  go  out  of  the  light.  A 
near  century  of  perpetual  war  has  made 
Bissinger's  study  oddly  haunting.  We  are 
figures  from  a  long-ago  time-more  1848 
than  1948. 

Did  I  suspect  what  was  to  come?  Hard- 
ly. But  I  do  notice  in  pictures  from  this  peri- 
od how  I  am  always  the  one  who  is  looking 
out  of  frame.  At  what?  I  still  wonder. 

Bissinger  seems  to  have  been  court  pho- 
tographer to  Truman  Capote,  easily  the 
most  photographed  writer  of  our  brief 
golden  age.  As  I  study  his  photographs  of 
Truman,  I  am  struck  by  how  expressionless 
Truman  is.  In  life  he  was  an  ardent,  if  not 
always  reliable,  gossip  with  a  most  animat- 
ed face.  Here  he  looks  strangely  blank. 
Then  I  recall  his  fantasy  of  himself  that  sea- 


Excerpted  from  The  Luminous  Years:  Portraits 
at  Mid-century,  by  Karl  Bissinger,  introduction 
by  Gore  Vidal,  to  be  published  in  Now  nki 
by  Harry  N.  Abrams  Inc.;  ©  2003  by  Karl 
ger;  introduction  ©  2003  by  Gore  Vidal. 


son.  When  he  told  me  that  his  new  novel 
(never  written)  would  be  about  a  beautiful 
New  York  debutante,  I  asked,  "What  on 
earth  do  you  know  about  them?"  "Every- 
thing," he  said,  tossing  his  head.  "After 
all,  I  am  one."  He  had  also  picked  up  a 
mannerism  reminiscent  not  so  much  of 
debutantes  as  of  the  great  models  and  oth- 
er beauties:  a  total  blankness  of  expression. 
(Check  out  Ingrid  Bergman's  last  close 
shot  in  Casablanca,  where  she  hasn't  yet 
been  told  how  the  picture  ends.)  Happily— 
or  unhappily— most  of  Bissinger's  subjects 
have  been  let  in  on  that  great  mystery  by 
now,  and  soon  the  rest  of  us  . . . 

Bissinger  deals  in  high  Bohemia,  the 
world  of  the  arts,  as  well  as  strange  celebri- 
ties like  the  Windsors.  Here  is  Henry  Miller 
in  his  Chinese-mandarin  phase.  The  truly 
glamorous  Jean  Marais  is  seated  on  the 
sink  of  what  looks  to  me  to  be  the  kitchen 
in  the  Palais  Royal  flat  he  shared  with 
Jean  Cocteau,  a  row  of  homely  French  de- 
tergents back  of  him  and  a  worried  frown 
betraying  a  domestic  side  Cocteau  never 
captured  in  his  movies.  Colette  is,  as  al- 
ways, magnificent  with  hard  carven  fea- 
tures, not  unlike  a  masculine  Cocteau. 

Photographed  from  the  front, 
Jean  Renoir  has  a  shiny  bald 
head  while  a  mirror  just 
back  of  him  shows  what 
looks  to  be,  disturbingly,  a 
full  head  of  hair.  We  are  in 
■  Magritte-land.  Renoir  reads 
a  paper,  morning  coffee  before  him.  We 
have  the  sense  of  ritual  enactment.  A  demi- 
tasse.  A  white  marble  table.  Surrealism  is 
alive  in  these  pictures:  life,  too.  The  mood 
even  rubs  off  on  Dean  Martin  and  Jerry 
Lewis,  who  first  joined  forces  in  1947.  Bis- 
singer's camera  makes  them  mysteriously 
handsome,  which  their  comedy  could  not. 
Or,  perhaps,  one  should  say  comedy  re- 
quires an  element  of  the  grotesque  that 
Bissinger's  eye  ignores  when  it  is  not 
staged  for  him.  He  shows  us  only  what's 
there,  particularly  if  it's  unexpected. 
Hoagy  Carmichael  sits  at  a  piano  and 
looks  like  the  songs  he  writes.  We  see 
Montgomery  Clift  before  his  face  was  half 
paralyzed  in  an  automobile  accident.  I 
wrote  the  screenplay  for  Suddenly  Last 
Summer;  when  the  producer.  Sam  Spiegel, 
heard  that  I  was  going  to  be  at  a  party 
with  Clift  at  Norman  Mailer's,  where  we 
read  Norman's  play  The  Deer  Park,  Spie- 
gel said:  "Watch  him  like  a  hawk.  Tell 
me  if  he  gets  drunk.  We  can't  have  that 
on  this  picture."  I  watched  him  like  a 
hawk.  He  got  drunk.  I  told  Sam,  "He 
drank  only  Coca-Cola."  On  the  picture  he 
could  not  work  after  lunch— painkillers, 


Truman  Capote 
in  Paris  in  1948. 
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Clot  /ovisa  from  top  left:  John  Wayne  and  John  Ford 

Molly  wood,  1950;  Montgomery  Clift  in  1948,  before  his 
Jean Marais  in  Paris  in  1948;  Saul  Steinberg, 
1  and  Jerry  Lewis,  1 947; 
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Florence  Knoll  in 

the  Knoll  Associates 

showroom  in  1950. 
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not  alcohol.  Joe  Mankiewicz,  for  some 
reason,  hated  him,  and  in  one  scene  Mon- 
ty must  hold  a  document  and  read  from 
it.  His  hand  shook  so  that  the  sound  ef- 
fect was  like  that  of  a  forest  fire.  Joe  made 
him  shoot  the  scene  a  dozen  times. 

Paul  Bowles  is  his  usual  immaculate 
self  in  a  Paris  suit  made  in  the  1930s.  He 
smoked  kif  nonstop.  From  kif,  he  liked  to 
say,  came  some  of  his  most  exotic  work. 
Bissinger  catches,  in  only  one  shot,  that 
fugitive  look  of  apprehension  which  ap- 
pears more  in  his  work  than  in  his  face.  A 
claustrophobe,  Tennessee  Williams  always 
feared  suffocation.  He  strangled  to  death 
from  inhaling  the  cap  of  a  plastic  spray 
bottle.  "What  one  most  fears,"  I  wrote 
Paul,  "must  fearfully  happen." 

Here  is  Walter  Lippmann,  a  family  friend. 
I  was  once  in  the  tailor's  room  at  New 
York's  Brooks  Brothers  store.  Lippmann, 
in  a  new  suit,  was  staring  intently  at  his  face 
in  the  mirror.  Identity  check?  The  last  time 
I  saw  him  and  his  wife,  Helen,  was  in 
Rome.  They  were  in  a  joyous  mood.  "Why 
so  happy?,"  I  asked.  "Because,"  said  Hel- 
en, "we  have  just  decided  that  we  are  nev- 
er, ever  going  to  Japan."  Walter  nodded, 
"It  has  been  the  Sword  of  Damocles  hang- 
ing over  my  head  for  half  a  century." 

In  these  early  shots,  James  Bald- 
win is  still  very  much  the  boy 
preacher.  The  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Windsor  are  like  exquisite  mu- 
seum dummies  designed  to  show 
off  costumes.  Some  of  their  many 
dogs  look  attractive.  She  was  a 
1920s-style  wisecracking  flapper.  She  made 
you  laugh.  He  was  dim.  Bertie  Wooster 
who  had  strolled  by  accident  into  histo- 
ry without  Jeeves.  She  often  used  the  tone 
of  a  dominatrix  with  him.  "Pull  up  your 
socks,  David,"  she  shouted  at  one  dinner 
party. 

Tallulah  Bankhead  looks  amazingly 
like  my  mother,  a  friend  of  hers  as  well 
as  a  fellow  congressional  flapper.  Marc 
Blitzstein  seems  ready  to  start  talking,  of- 
ten brilliantly.  He  is  at  the  piano-writing 
the  score  of  Regina?  He  was  murdered  by 
Portuguese  sailors  in  Martinique.  Here  is 
Charles  Boyer,  a  great  actor  in  French 
(Madame  de  . . .  ),  if  not  English.  I  worked 
on  Is  Paris  Burning?  All  the  French  stars 
appeared.  At  first,  Boyer  said  no.  Then 
he  burst  into  tears.  "I  was  not  in  France. 
I  fled  to  America."  But  he  was  in  the 
picture.  Marlon  Brando  is  unrecognizably 
thin,  posed  in  a  round  porthole.  There  is 
a  picture  of  a  hard  Spanish  writer  I  much 
admired  in  the  1940s,  Camilo  Jose  Cela. 
novel  The  Hive  still  lives  on  in  my 
•en;  ting  Pisatoresque  photo- 
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Bissmger  deals  in 

high  Bohemia,  the 

world  of  the  arts;  here 
Henry  Miller  in  his 
Chinese-mandarin  phase. 
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Henry  Miller, 
photographed  in  Big 
Sur,  California, 
in  1950. 
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graph  of  choreographer  Agnes  de  Mille  at 
work.  An  unglamorous  shot  of  Jose  FerTer. 
because  comedy  intrudes:  he  was  a  wit.  When 
his  \vife"s  nephew  George  Clooney  appeared 
in  his  first  play,  he  ate  up  the  proverbial  scen- 
ery. When  Uncle  Joe  came  backstage.  Gooney 
asked  him  what  he  thought.  Joe  was  kindly. 
"Be  very  careful,  my  boy.  when  you  chew 
scenery,  because  you  never  know  where  it  has 
been."  Alec  Guinness  is  shown  in  sly  good 
form.  We  were  both  involved  in  a  bad  film  but 


remained  amiable.  1  last  saw  him  in  London. 
He  said  he  was  moving  from  country  to  town, 
to  the  hotel  where  each  of  us  stayed.  "I'll  see 
you  tomorrow."  he  said.  "No,  I"m  off  to  Pitts- 
burgh." "Why  Pittsburgh'?"  Tm  acting  in  a 
film  called  Bob  Roberts."  Guinness  winced. 
Then,  low  husky  voice.  "How  long  will  you 
be  in  Pittsburgh0"  I  said.  "Two  or  three  days." 
He  was  suddenly  radiant.  "Oh.  a  small  part!" 
The  poetic  Robinson  Jeffers  is  revealed 
looking  suitably  magnificent  beside  the  Pa- 


cific, where  he  lived  in  a  stone  tower 
wrote  poems  in  which  hawks— that  lot 
just  like  him— constantly  circled.  He 
a  version  of  Medea  for  Broadway  wl 
starred  Judith  Anderson,  who  did  quite  . 
of  scene  chewing  herself.  As  Anderson  i 
her  curtain  calls.  Joan  Crawford  walket 
the  aisle  to  the  exit,  saying  to  no  one  in 
ticular.  "I  would  have  played  it  differen 
But  then,  as  she  once  chided  a  journa 
"whom  is  fooling  whom?"  D 


Tarantino 


continued  from  p^ge  :99  Bret  Easton  El- 
lis or  Molly  Ringwald  into  momentary7  star- 
dom. And  then  to  return  like  this?  With  a 
kung  fu  movie0  For  women? 

Tarantino  was  born  in  Knoxville.  Ten- 
nessee, in  1963.  the  son  of  16-year-old 
Connie  McHugh— part  Cherokee,  part  Irish — 
and  Tony  Tarantino.  a  sometime  actor  who 
for  all  intents  and  purposes  disappeared 
from  his  son's  life  before  Quentin  was  born. 
McHugh,  a  bright  working  mother,  moved 
to  L.A.  with  a  nursing  degree  and  settled 
with  her  son  in  a  depressing  sprawl  of  ticky- 
tacky  tract  houses  in  South  Bay  near  the 
Los  Angeles  airport.  She  moved  often,  and 
she  raised  Quentin  with  the  help  of  a  series 
of  father  surrogates,  one  of  whom  she  mar- 
ried. Her  son.  taking  his  stepfather's  name, 
became  Quentin  Zastoupil.  He  changed 
schools  frequently,  the  eternal  "new  kid." 
With  his  dorky  name.  Munster-ish  looks,  and 
aversion  to  sports,  he  was  always  an  odd- 
ball, a  loner,  a  classic  underachiever.  "I  was 
the  dumb  kid  who  couldn't  keep  up  with 
the  class."  he  once  said.  Spelling,  math,  even 
telling  time,  all  seemed  to  elude  him  (and 
to  this  day  he  doesn't  type  or  use  a  comput- 
er, fax  machine,  or  other  electronic  aids). 
Lonely  and  unhappy,  he  skipped  school  at 
every  opportunity,  hiding  in  the  bathroom 
until  his  mother  went  to  work,  spending  the 
rest  of  the  day  at  home,  burying  himself  in 
comic  books  and  television  every  mother's 
nightmare.  He  dropped  out  of  the  9th  or  10th 
grade  when  he  was  15  or  16.  depending  on 
which  version  of  his  life  you  believe,  and  took 
a  number  of  jobs,  including  as  an  usher  at 
one  of  Southern  California's  Pussycat  porno 
theaters,  and.  more  famously,  as  a  clerk  at  a 
video  store  called  Video  Archives  in  Manhat- 
tan Beach.  He  also  attended  acting  classes, 
did  some  bit  parts  on  TV.  including  a  spot  as 
an  Elvis  impersonator  on  an  episode  of 
Tlie  Golden  Girls,  and.  oh  yes,  wrote  scripts. 
Tarantino.  it  turned  out.  could  write  like 
an  angel.  Richard  Price  on  acid,  providing  a 
\  of  B-movie  attitude  and  nouvelle 
the  apotheosis  of  movie-geek 


chic.  He  started  selling  his  screenplays,  in- 
cluding those  for  Trite  Romance  and  Natural 
Born  Killers,  and  was  signed  by  a  video  com- 
pany named  Live  Entertainment  (best  known 
for  the  shooting  deaths  of  its  unfortunate 
president.  Jose  Menendez.  and  his  wife.  Kitty, 
at  the  hands  of  their  sons  in  1989)  to  direct 
Reservoir  Dogs.  With  its  beguilingly  literate 
gangsters  and  festival  of  gore,  the  picture 
created  a  scandal  when  it  was  shown  at  the 
Sundance  Film  Festival  in  January  1992.  es- 
pecially after  Tarantino.  instead  of  back- 
pedaling  in  the  face  of  moviegoers  incensed 
by  the  film's  violence,  inflamed  them  further 
by  saying.  "I  don't  know  about  you.  but  I 
love  violent  movies'' 

Not  that  Reservoir  Dogs  was  uniquely  vio- 
lent: Anthony  Hopkins  had  sucked,  chewed, 
and  swallowed  face  in  The  Silence  of  the 
Lambs  the  year  before,  and  Abel  Ferrara's 
far  darker  Bad  Lieutenant  was  also  poised 
for  takeoff,  so  perhaps  it  was  Tarantino's  in- 
souciantlv  indulaent  attitude  toward  his  char- 
acters  that  made  his  film  so  shocking.  Re- 
leased by  Miramax,  which  bought  it  after 
Sundance,  the  picture  did  only  middling 
business  but  became  an  instant  cult  classic, 
won  the  director  an  international  reputation, 
and  became  the  picture  to  beat,  or  imitate, 
for  filmmakers  working  in  the  guv  s-with-guns 
genre,  which,  thanks  to  Tarantino.  seemed  to 
be  just  about  everyone.  For  years  afterward, 
in  movie  after  mov  ie.  every  time  one  gang- 
ster ran  into  another,  they'd  fall  to  arguing 
over  the  fine  points  of  pop  culture,  like  grad- 
uate students.  "I'm  not  trying  to  flatter  my- 
self, but  it's  weird  being  me."  Tarantino  says, 
scratching  his  head.  "At  a  hangout  party.  I 
once  asked  a  room  full  of  people.  'What 
would  you  say  my  influence  was?'  And  a 
guv  described  it  perfectly.  He  went.  "O.K., 
I'll  tell  you  exactly  what's  going  on.  In  Bad 
Boys,  there's  a  scene  where  two  gangsters 
are  talking  about  an  /  Love  Lucy  episode. 
That  would  not  have  happened  had  you  nev- 
er been  born!'" 

If  Resenoir  Dogs  landed  in  the  specialty- 
film  landscape  like  a  hand  grenade.  Pulp 
Fiction  was  a  W.M.D..  leveling  everything  in 
sight  and  grossing  an  astonishing  S108  mil- 
lion domestically,  the  first  "independent"  to 


break  the  S100  million  barrier.  It  brilli 
ly  enacted  Tarantino's  aesthetic,  his  ii 
of  a  "movie."  by  hurling  genre  conveaii 
against  the  wall  of  reality,  producing  a  sh 
er  of  sparks  not  seen  since  Bonnie  and  CI 
The  film,  which  starred  Uma  Thurro 
Bruce  Willis,  and  Samuel  L.  Jackson,  alsc 
inv igorated  John  Travolta's  career  and  tn 
formed  Miramax  as  well.  "If  Mirama 
Yankee  Stadium.  Quentin  is  Babe  Rui 
says  Harvey  Weinstein.  who.  along  with 
brother.  Bob.  founded  the  studio.  Not  c 
did  Pulp  Fiction  earn  a  shocking  amoun 
money  (the  budget  was  only  S8  million), 
its  prestige  was  such  that,  in  the  ruthle -, 
competitive  world  of  "independent"  acqi 
tions  and  production,  it  helped  the  Weinste 
sign  almost  any  filmmaker  they  wanted. 

If  there  was  any  doubt  after  Reserr\ 
Dogs,  there  was  none  after  Pulp  FictM 
Quentin  Tarantino  was  the  most  excit; 
and  lavishly  gifted  American  filmmaker- 
emerge  since  Scorsese.  And  few  hesitaj 
to  tell  him  so.  The  film  was  nominated 
seven  Academy  Awards,  including  those 
best  picture  and  best  director;  Taranti 
along  with  his  collaborator  Roger  Avary.  v 
for  best  screenplay.  (The  two  fell  out  oo 
the  writing  credit.) 

Tarantino  was  born  to  be  a  celebrity. 
always  wanted  to  be  a  star  since  I  was  a 
tie  kid."  he  says.  He  was  quick  to  appreci 
the  perks.  "The  clubs  and  restaurants— 1 1; 
been  there  when  I've  been  the  loser,  and  I 
a  lot  better  to  be  the  winner:  "O.K..  y<l 
motherfuckers,  get  up.  Let  these  dudes  • 
down.""  He  loved  the  limelight,  the  he. 
the  buzz.  A  fan  himself,  he  also  felt  a  t< 
sponsibility  to  the  legions  of  people  w. 
worshipped  him.  He  would  talk  to  au, 
body  about  movies,  and  he  was  given  to  i  i 
pulsive  acts  of  generosity.  Actress  Jenni 
Beals.  who  saw  a  lot  of  him  when  she  w« 
married  to  his  close  friend  director  Alex* 
dre  Rockwell  {In  the  Soup),  recalls.  "Wh 
I  told  him  I  got  a  part  in  Devil  in  a  Bh 
Dress,  he  got  so  excited  for  me  he  start' 
crying.  Then  after  it  was  made,  for  n 
birthday  he  bought  me  a  print.  He  sai 
'A  cassette  is  nothing.  You  need  to  have 
print,  where  it's  heavy  and  hard  to  pick  i 
and  shows  all  the  effort  and  the  work  y< 
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into  it.'"  He  once  gave  Paul  Thomas 
iderson  a  collection  of  trailers  for  his  fa- 
ite  movies  as  a  birthday  gift.  "It  wasn't 
l  a  bunch  of  trailers  slapped  together," 
derson  says.  "There  was  an  artistic  ap- 
iach  and  a  structure  to  the  whole  thing, 
ich  he  spent  all  day  on.  All  he  wanted  to 
was  watch  me  watching  the  trailers." 

1  ut  of  course  celebrity  of  the  magnitude 
I  suddenly  thrust  upon  Tarantino  exacts  a 
:e.  His  fans  were  all  over  him,  and  no  mat- 
how  much  he  gave,  it  was  never  enough, 
len  Chasen's,  L.A.'s  longtime  restaurant 
i;he  stars,  finally  closed  its  doors  in  April 
i>5,  Tarantino  wanted  to  be  there.  "I  drove 
ii  over,"  recalls  another  pal,  director  Robert 
idriguez  (Desperado,  the  Spy  Kids  movies). 
i?  soon  as  he  opened  the  door,  people  were 
uady  there  with  Pulp  Fiction  posters.  Mob- 
g  him.  He  said,  'Man,  that  guy,  I  signed 
i  poster,  and  he  looked  at  me  like  I  was 
sick  cause  I  didn't  sign  all  10.'" 
Says  Tarantino,  "It  was  getting  hard  to  do 
bt  of  the  things  that  I  liked  to  do.  It  was 
ting  hard  to  just  take  walks.  Everybody 
Is  a  homeless  person.  I  had  to  avoid  eye 
iitact.  Because  to  make  eye  contact  with 
nebody  was  to  invite  them  to  approach 
.  My  regular-guy  shit,  going  to  a  used- 
iord  store  and  spending  two  hours  on  the 
or,  yanking  out  the  boxes,  looking  through 
:rything  they  have— all  of  a  sudden  I'm 
ting  jacked  and  pimped  by  these  people, 
say,  'Dude,  it's  my  day  off,  man.  I  just 
nt  to  look  through  the  fucking  records, 
ce  you.' " 

Tarantino  began  dating  Mira  Sorvino  in 
)5  (after  finally  breaking  up  with  his  long- 
te  girlfriend,  Grace  Lovelace)  and  now 
d  to  deal  with  courtship  under  a  micro- 
>pe.  "Mira  and  I  were  in  Paris  together 
our  exciting  romantic  week,  and  she  had 
/er  been  to  the  Rodin  Garden,  which  was 
e  of  my  favorite  things,"  he  recalls.  "So 
had  a  little  picnic,  and  we  were  making 
t,  and  everybody  was  looking  at  us.  It  was 
i,  Omigod.  that's  been  taken  from  me.  If 
lad  to  make  the  trade"— anonymity  for 
ne— "yeah,  I  would,  but  goddamn,  if  I 
d  known  in  advance,  before  I  got  famous, 
vould  have  gone  to  the  Rodin  Garden 
>re.  1  would  have  done  a  whole  lot  of  shit 
>re  before  I  got  famous  if  I  knew  I  was  go- 
;  to  lose  the  option." 

Then  there  was  the  vexing  question:  What 
rt?  As  one  friend  puts  it,  "Quentin  had 
ne  the  movie  that's  launched  a  thousand 
ns.  It  was  Welles  after  Citizen  Kane. "  But 
like  Welles,  who  quickly  followed  Citi- 
l  Kane  with  The  Magnificent  Amhersons, 
rantino  seemed  to  be  stalling.  There  were 
•tractions  everywhere.  He  had  wanted  to 
an  actor  ever  since  he  was  a  kid,  and  now 
d  his  choice  of  parts.  In  1996,  with  all- 
)-convincing  creepiness,  he  played  Richie, 


a  psycho,  in  From  Dusk  Till  Dawn,  opposite 
George  Clooney,  then  the  star  of  ER.  (at 
one  point  Tarantino's  favorite  show).  The 
picture,  a  vampire  Western,  was  directed 
by  Rodriguez  from  an  old  script  of  Taran- 
tino's. Over  the  next  couple  of  years,  he 
did  several  cameos  for  other  directors  and 
even  hosted  Saturday  Night  Live.  He  also 
took  time  to  enjoy  the  material  benefits  of 
success,  moving  out  of  his  ratty  apartment 
on  Crescent  Heights  into  a  grand  home  in 
the  Hollywood  Hills  near  Universal,  which 
some  of  his  friends  derisively  referred  to 
as  "the  castle."  Recalls  Rodriguez,  "Quen- 
tin spent  most  of  a  year  designing  and 
building  this  home  theater.  He  said,  All 
my  friends  made  a  movie  this  year.  I  made 
a  theater.' " 

Tarantino  also  started  making  regular  vis- 
its to  Austin,  Texas,  where  he'd  hang  out 
with  Rodriguez  and  his  local  filmmaker  bud- 
dies, Richard  Linklater  (Slacker,  Waking 
Life)  and  Mike  Judge  (Office  Space,  Beavis 
and  Butt  head).  Austin  has  a  thriving  film 
and  music  scene,  and  Tarantino  quickly  made 
his  own  contribution,  holding  10-day-long, 
more  or  less  annual  QT  Fests,  where  he  in- 
troduced and  screened  films  from  his  collec- 
tion, highlighting  the  obscure  work  of  ob- 
scurer actors  and  directors,  such  as  Arthur 
Marx  (son  of  Groucho)  and  Cy  Endfield 
(whose  sole  claim  to  fame  is  Zulu).  Taranti- 
no also  resurrected  William  Witney,  who  di- 
rected many  of  the  Roy  Rogers-and-Dale 
Evans  pictures,  and  conceived  a  passion  for 
the  couple  and  their  horse,  Trigger,  whom 
Tarantino  can  talk  about  for  hours— what 
a  great  horse  Trigger  was,  what  an  amazing 
presence  Trigger  has,  how  Trigger  owns  the 
screen.  He  wants  to  name  his  first  child  Trig- 
ger and  has  been  known  to  say,  "Trigger 
is  the  Uma  Thurman  of  horses,"  or  "Uma 
Thurman  and  Trigger  have  pretty  much  the 
same  profile!"  In  Tarantino's  mind,  this  is 
flattering  to  both. 

Austin  was  small  enough  for  Tarantino 
to  feel  comfortable.  He  could  express  both 
sides  of  his  personality,  cocooning  himself 
with  his  film-geek  friends  without  giving  up 
the  rush  of  stardom  that  he  seemed  to  need. 
"I'd  go  over  to  his  hotel  room  and  talk 
movies,"  recalls  Louis  Black,  editor  of  the 
weekly  Austin  Chronicle.  "Rick  [Linkla- 
ter], me,  Quentin,  and  a  couple  of  others. 
We'd  all  be  bringing  up  films,  asking  if 
you've  seen  this  or  that,  talking  about  how 
great  Burt  Reynolds  is.  In  Gator,  White 
Lightning,  Shamus.  It  was  all  geeks.  Every- 
body was  kind  of  equal— you  weren't  deal- 
ing with  Quentin  Tarantino,  superstar.  But 
if  we  were  in  a  public  place  and  a  bunch  of 
attractive  women  showed  up,  then  it  be- 
came the  Quentin  Tarantino  Show,  and  we 
didn't  really  count  anymore.  The  spotlights 
came  on,  the  marching  band  arrived,  and 


Quentin  performed.  That's  what  they  wanted." 

His  Austin  pals  also  began  to  suspect 
that,  as  one  friend  puts  it,  "there  was  really 
a  sense  that  he  would  do  almost  anything 
not  to  have  to  make  another  movie,  because 
he  was  nervous  about  doing  a  follow-up." 

At  least  partly  in  response  to  the  blizzard 
of  attention  to  which  he  was  subjected,  and 
the  incessant  demands  and  requests,  Taran- 
tino went  through  periods  of  withdrawal. 
He'd  hole  up  in  his  new  home,  stay  up  all 
night  watching  movies  and  smoking  pot. 
"This  was  not  Martin  Scorsese  watching 
Michael  Powell's  movies,  where  there's  a 
reason  to  get  excited  about  it,"  says  an  ac- 
quaintance who  occasionally  joined  him. 
"I'm  not  even  talking  about  something  that's 
kitschy  or  trashy— an  A. I. P.  picture.  These 
were  lousy  made-for-TV  movies.  Flat,  one- 
dimensional.  And  still  his  eyes  would  be 
glued  to  the  tube.  After  a  while,  I  realized 
you  could  literally  be  showing  him  any- 
thing—a white  screen,  even— and  he'd  be 
watching  it  like  a  kid  with  a  pacifier,  a  lone- 
ly little  boy  in  his  living  room,  where  he 
was  safe.  It  was  sad  and  beautiful  at  the 
same  time." 

Tarantino  would  disappear  for  days  at  a 
time.  He  ducked  out  on  commitments,  driv- 
ing people  crazy  who  were  depending  on 
him  for  this  or  that.  As  one  friend  says,  "He's 
a  genuinely  nice  guy.  I've  never  seen  him  be 
mean  or  vindictive.  But  he's  Quentin,  and 
he  does  what  he  wants  to  do."  Or,  as  Beals 
says,  "Quentin  is  not  Jimmy  Stewart.  The 
shadow  side  is  definitely  there,  and  he  lets  it 
out  only  when  he  needs  it,  like  some  kind 
of  beast  that  gets  fed  every  now  and  again, 
and  then  gets  put  back.  That's  what  makes 
the  films  great.  That's  where  his  genius  is." 

The  beast  got  out  in  October  1997,  when 
Tarantino  "bitch-slapped"  Don  Murphy,  a 
producer  of  Natural  Born  Killers,  whom  he 
had  been  feuding  with,  in  front  of  an  aston- 
ished lunchtime  crowd  at  a  hip  restaurant 
on  Melrose.  Unrepentant.  Tarantino  subse- 
quently re-enacted  the  fracas  as  farce  on 
The  Keenen  Ivory  Wayans  Show,  and  was 
promptly  sued  for  $5  million  by  the  ag- 
grieved Murphy.  (The  case  was  settled  out 
of  court.) 

By  this  time,  Tarantino  had  finally  settled 
on  a  new  project:  Jackie  Brown,  which 
he  wrote  and  directed.  It  was  an  end  run 
around  the  "What  next?"  problem.  "Jackie 
Brown  wasn't  my  follow-up  to  Pulp.  I  wasn't 
trying  to  top  Pulp.  I  was  trying  to  go  under- 
neath it,"  he  says.  His  first  non-original 
screenplay,  it  was  adapted  from  an  Elmore 
Leonard  novel,  Rum  Punch,  and  in  Taranti- 
no's hands  became  an  homage  to  the  1970s 
blaxploitation  movies  he  had  grown  up  on. 
The  lead  role  wer.i  to  Pam  Grier,  then  in  her 
40s,  who  had  been  the  Julia  Roberts  of  blax- 
ploitation, a  fixture  in  pictures  such  as  Women 
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in  Cages,  Cqffy,  and  Foxy  Brown.  The  second- 
most-substantial  part  was  given  to  Robert 
Forster,  best  known  as  the  TV  cameraman 
in  Haskell  Wexler's  Medium  Cool  (1969), 
and  himself  no  spring  chicken.  Grier  and 
Forster  had  plenty  of  help,  including  Samuel 
L.  Jackson,  Robert  De  Niro,  and  Bridget 
Fonda,  but  hanging  a  picture  on  two  gray- 
ing, sub-marquee  actors  was  a  gutsy  thing  to 
do,  especially  in  the  wake  of  Pulp  Fiction. 

Jackie  Brown  did  well,  grossing  $40  mil- 
lion domestically  on  a  budget  of  $12  million, 
a  hit  by  anyone's  standards.  It  contains  some 
of  Tarantino's  best  writing,  and  is,  all  in  all, 
a  more  mature  work  than  either  Reservoir 
Dogs  or  Pulp  Fiction.  It  is  also  quieter  and 
gentler;  thanks  to  Grier  and  Forster,  Taran- 
tino gets  more  deeply  into  his  characters, 
and  gives  the  romantic  relationship  between 
the  two  leads  a  resonance  all  the  more  mov- 
ing because  it's  unexpected. 

Jackie  Brown  also  generated  some  contro- 
versy: Spike  Lee  publicly— in  Army  Archerd's 
column  in  Variety  and  elsewhere— took  ex- 
ception to  the  number  of  times  the  word 
"nigger"  was  used;  he  even  had  an  intern 
keep  count,  tracking  something  like  38  us- 
ages. Tarantino,  who  feels  he  has  an  affinity 
for  black  culture  going  back  to  his  child- 
hood (he  grew  up  with  black  kids  and  his 
mother  had  a  number  of  black  boyfriends), 
and  who  thought  he  had  done  Lee  a  favor 
by  taking  a  cameo  part  in  Lee's  film  Girl  6, 
was  deeply  offended  by  the  criticism.  "He 
was  getting  his  name  in  the  press  a  whole 
bunch,"  Tarantino  says.  "If  he  genuinely  had 
a  problem,  then  he  should  have  called  me 
before  he  called  Army  Archerd.  I  thought 
he  handled  it  like  a  real  wuss." 

But  for  all  the  attention  Jackie  Brown  got, 
it  wasn't  a  Pulp  Fictionsizc  hit,  and  so 
it  was  perceived  by  many  as  a  failure.  Taran- 
tino insists  he  was  pleased  at  how  the  film 
performed,  but  at  least  one  friend  maintains, 
"I  think  he  thinks  he  fucked  up."  He  even 
got  a  few  bad  reviews,  and  he  felt  that  the 
press  was  Finally  turning  against  him.  He 
would  stumble  on  phrases  such  as  "the  dan- 
gerously overexposed  Quentin  Tarantino," 
and  think  to  himself,  You're  the  motherfuck- 
ers who  overexposed  me.  "Suddenly,  1  was  a 
master  of  self-promotion,"  he  says.  "I  got 
sick  of  the  way  journalists,  especially  in  a 
profile,  kick  your  ass  with  their  little  words 
and  phrases.  He  'lumbered'  into  the  room. 
'Gesticulating  wildly."  'Manic'  After  you  suf- 
fer through  your  school  years,  most  adults 
go  through  their  lives  and  never  have  to  hear 
or  read  anyone  making  fun  of  them  ever 
!  In  <  officially  gone  out  of  your  life. 
■  i  'I  was  getting  self-conscious 
i    that  makes  me  me.  I  was 


hearing  people  say,  like,  'He's  a  motor- 
mouth,'  'Shut  the  fuck  up.'  But  that's  what 
made  me  famous  in  the  first  fucking  place." 
Like  Madonna,  he  has  antennae  that  are 
exquisitely  attuned  to  the  vibrations  of  the 
Zeitgeist.  Although  he  has  always  claimed  he 
makes  his  films  exclusively  for  himself,  refus- 
ing to  test-screen  them,  he  seems  to  have  felt 
that  he  let  down  his  fans  with  Jackie  Brown. 
As  one  friend  puts  it,  "He  doesn't  have  the 
fortitude  to  remove  himself  from  pop  cul- 
ture—he needs  the  energy,  the  feed.  He 
doesn't  trust  himself  as  an  artist  to  be  able 
to  make  something  that  is  not  popular."  The 
same  anxieties  that  some  say  made  for  the 
lengthy  stretch  between  Pulp  Fiction  and 
Jackie  Brown  returned. 

So  too  the  distractions.  "The  acting  bug 
was  very  big  on  me  at  that  time."  Taran- 
tino recalls.  "I  was  really  champing  at  the 
bit  because  I  wasn't  acting  in  Jackie  Brown. 
I  didn't  think  I'd  really  gotten  my  due  as 
an  actor  on  Dusk  Till  Dawn,  either.  The  re- 
views basically  said,  'Even  Quentin  was 
pretty  good!'  I  really  worked  hard,  and  I 
was  proud  of  what  I  had  done." 

Shortly  after  Jackie  Brown's  release,  the 
stage  director  Leonard  Foglia  asked  Taran- 
tino to  appear  in  a  Broadway  revival  of  Wait 
Until  Dark,  the  thriller  about  a  blind  woman 
who  is  terrorized  by  a  deranged  hoodlum. 
Tarantino  would  be  the  heavy,  Marisa  Tomei 
the  heroine.  Even  though  he  hadn't  done  live 
theater  since  he  was  a  teenager,  and  then 
only  a  little,  he  jumped  at  it. 

The  play  opened  in  early  April  1998  to 
brutal  reviews.  Tarantino  in  particular  got 
killed.  Crucified.  He  compared  it  to  being 
tied  to  the  back  of  a  wagon  and  dragged 
through  town  while  everybody  flogged  him 
with  whips.  In  The  New  York  Times,  Ben 
Brantley  wrote:  "Mr.  Tarantino  seems  men- 
acing to  nothing  except  possibly  [the]  script. 
Whether  raising  his  voice  in  deranged  fury 
or  softly  promising  to  commit  unspeakable 
tortures,  he  registers  at  best  as  merely  petu- 
lant, like  a  suburban  teenager  who  has  been 
denied  the  use  of  his  father's  Lexus  for  the 
night."  The  other  critics  weren't  much  kinder. 

For  Tarantino,  the  sting  of  the  reviews  still 
lingers.  "It  was  opening  night,  and  every 
other  person  in  New  York  City  was  reading 
The  New  York  Times,"  he  remembers.  "I 
couldn't  walk  10  feet— they  looked  up  from 
The  New  York  Times,  and  there  I  was.  They 
recognized  me.  Me!  I'm  the  one  whose  act- 
ing sucks.  I  tried  not  to  take  it  personally,  but 
it  was  personal.  It  was  not  about  the  play— it 
was  about  me,  and  at  a  certain  point  I  start- 
ed getting  too  thin  a  skin  about  the  constant 
criticism.  It  started  getting  to  me.  It's  fucked 
up  when  people  make  fun  of  you." 

The  press  was  so  bad  that  Tarantino  be- 
gan to  wonder  privately  if  the  play  hadn't 
been  a  foolish  move.  Years  later,  on  the  set 


of  Kill  Bill,  he  brought  up  the  subjec  itfcj 
David  Carradine,  who  plays  the  title  c  an 
ter,  and  who  had  seen  Wait  Until  Dark  e6  i 
me  the  unvarnished  truth,"  Tarantin  m. 
plored.  "Don't  hold  back.  Do  I  have  v  :'p 
takes  to  make  it  on  Broadway?" 

The  actor  answered  evasively:  "I  th  I 
was  very  brave  of  you  to  do  that,  but  tl  j 
something  in  the  back  of  my  mind." 

"What?" 

"Why  do  you  want  to  parade  aroui  m 
a  stage  in  front  of  a  bunch  of  blue-r  & 
ladies  who  arrived  on  a  bus?  Because  t' 
what  Broadway  is.  Whereas  what  you'i  o* 
ing  is  making  pictures  that  blow  pi  >|f 
away.  What  could  you  possibly  get  o  a§ 
that  compared  to  the  other?" 

"You  must  never  forget  with  Quentir  4 
he  wanted  to  be  an  actor,"  says  Uma  '  i 
man.  "If  somebody  asked  him  to  a  J 
something  while  he  was  prepping  Kill  B,  « 
would've  dropped  everything  to  go  anc  m 
His  schedule  was  not  being  dictated  by  !  g 
a  film  director.  He  was  much  more  inter  4 
in  doing  a  guest  spot  on  Alias."  In  facl 
appeared  on  two  episodes  of  the  ABC  si 
playing  a  villain  with  great  gusto. 

Still,  says  one  friend  of  the  Broadway  i 
ture,  "part  of  him  understood  that  he'd  i 
something  that  was  wrong.  You  don't  just 
from  acting  in  little  bit  parts  in  your 
movies  to  all  of  a  sudden  somebody  ta 
advantage  of  you— although  he  was  gam 
it— by  making  you  the  lead  of  a  Broai 
play.  That  was  really  horrible.  He  was 
fodder,  thrown  up  there  to  get  the 
kicked  out  of  him.  He's  like  a  little  boy 
enthusiasms  are  bubbling  over,  he  trusts 
pie,  he  opens  up  and  tries  things,  and  : 
he  gets  burned  and  he  retreats.  He  was  I 
matized  by  that  resounding  slam  that 
delivered  to  him  by  the  New  York  critics 
went  into  a  tailspin.  It  scared  him.  Hei 
very  wounded  guy  in  that  way." 

Wait  Until  Dark  closed  after  a 
months.  But  Tarantino  stayed  oi 
New  York,  bought  an  apartment,  and  pic 
up  the  World  War  II  script  on  which  I 
been  working,  on  and  off,  for  years,  Ing. 
ous  Bastards.  "He  read  me  scenes,"  rec 
Alexandre  Rockwell.  "It  was  really  gc 
writing.  He'll  tell  you  almost  anything 's  r 
ly  good  writing— he's  not  an  insecure  , 
that  way- but  this  was  that  fun,  pulpy  Qi 
tin  writing.  You  got  goose  bumps." 

Tarantino  also  returned  to  the  dilatory 
he  had  been  leading.  "I  wanted  to  get  i 
of  the  celebrity  club,"  he  says.  "My  friei 
were  people  I  just  met,  waiters  and  b 
tenders  and  waitresses,  musicians,  photo£ 
phers."  He  hung  out  at  a  Korean  restaur. 
on  First  Avenue  and  became  close  friei 
with  the  family  who  ran  it,  Jenny  Kwak  a 
her  mother,  Myung  Ja  Kwak,  the  execut 
chef.  When  Jenny  started  a  spin-off  rest 
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!  m  Carmine  Street,  Do  Hwa,  he  put 
P  money  into  it. 

\ylorious  Bastards  was  going  well— so 
:  he  says,  that  the  script  "became  big 
Iprawling.  It  was  some  of  the  best  stuff 
ver  written,  but  at  a  certain  point,  I 
lit.  Am  I  writing  a  script  or  am  I  writ- 
:  novel?  I  basically  ended  up  writing 
:   World  War  II  scripts.  None  of  them 

*  ,n  ending." 

sed,  while  a  part  of  his  life,  did  not 

*  to  be  much  of  a  factor.  "I  don't  think 
!>ot  made  him  procrastinate,"  says  a 

1  "It  was  more  that  Quentin  was  ner- 
about  what  expectations  were  on  him, 
iot  kind  of  helped  him.  It  loosened  up 
nagination.  He  isn't  a  disciplined  guy 
drinks  a  cup  of  coffee  and  sits  down 
wites  for  four  hours.  He's  an  impulsive 
He  depends  on  enthusiasm,  like  a  mu- 

I  who  gets  high  and  plays  music.  And 
\  he  needed  to  work  he  would  stop." 

;vertheless,  months  passed,  then  years, 
md  still  no  script.  Meanwhile,  as  In- 
nus  Bastards  grew  and  grew,  World 

II  was  becoming  a  cottage  industry  in 
ywood.  Saving  Private  Ryan  and  The 
Red  Line  made  big  splashes,  followed 
and  of  Brothers  on  HBO.  But  Pearl 
tor  was  a  disappointment.  Windtalkers 

itnght  flop,  and  World  War  II  was  be- 
|ing  to  look  worn  out.  Tarantino  had 
ahead  of  the  curve  when  he  started; 
he  was  behind  it. 

could  never  understand  why  he  doesn't 
more  movies,  and  he  can't  understand 
II  don't  stop  shooting  movies,"  says  Ro- 
ez,  who  was  finally  struck  with  a  real- 
>n:  "Quentin  leads  more  the  life  of  a 
r  than  a  filmmaker.  He  really  takes  the 
to  live  his  life,  so  that  he  has  stuff  to 
I  about."  Thurman  never  felt  he  lost  his 
I  "He  got  very  well  situated  off  Pulp  Fic- 
and  he  was  so  heralded  and  lauded  as 
genius  that  he  didn't  feel  the  need  to 
b  himself.  If  you  take  away  those  two 
;s"— the  need  for  money  and  the  need 
icclaim— "most  people  will  sit  on  the 
h.  Quentin's  set  a  pretty  high  bar  for 
lelf,  and  he  was  waiting  for  something  to 
Ktraordinary,  something  he  could  top 
elf  with,  to  pull  him  out  of  his  house." 
Ii  2000,  after  having  not  seen  each  other 
ome  time,  Tarantino  and  Thurman  met 
Miramax  Oscar  party.  Thurman  won- 
p  what  had  happened  to  the  handful  of 
)t  pages  he  had  written  years  earlier 
d  on  an  idea  of  hers,  about  a  female 
ssin,  known  only  as  the  Bride,  who  is 
ed  down  at  her  own  nuptials  and  left  at 
hapel  for  dead  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
ding  party.  Ringing  a  change  on  Charlies 
'Is,  her  attackers  are  her  former  sisters 
rime,  a  band  of  female  killers  led  by 
"Are  we  ever  going  to  do  Kill  5/7/?"  Thur- 


man asked.  Tarantino  replied,  "Someday. 
Someday."  As  he  remembers,  "It  was  on  a 
Saturday  I  went  home  that  night  and  took 
out  those  30  pages  and  read  them  again  and 
went,  'That's  what  I'm  going  to  do."  It  just  so 
happened  that  her  birthday  was  the  following 
Sunday,  so  I  went  to  her  party  and  told  her, 
This  is  your  present,  I'm  gonna  finish  writ- 
ing Kill  Bill.  In  two  weeks.'"  Almost.  A  year 
and  three  months  later,  he  finished  the  script. 

In  some  ways,  his  movie  movie  is  the 
anti-Jackie  Broun,  splashy,  with  no  more 
than  a  smattering  of  the  signature  Tarantino 
dialogue,  and  no  middle-aged  actors  save 
for  Carradine,  whose  role  is  relatively  small. 
Tarantino  wasn't  going  to  make  the  same  mis- 
take twice.  As  one  friend  puts  it,  "Quentin 
has  always  felt  that  his  core  audience  is  ado- 
lescents, geeky  boys.  He  wanted  to  give  one 
to  his  fans,  something  with  tons  of  action, 
motorcycles,  and  sexy  chicks."  The  director 
himself  sees  Kill  Bill  as  his  true  follow-up  to 
Pulp  Fiction. 

Tarantino  has  continued  with  his  Dawn  of 
the  Dead  theory  of  casting,  taking  down-on- 
their-luck  actors  such  as  Grier  and  Travol- 
ta and  reanimating  their  careers.  He  enjoys 
the  drama  of  approaching  performers  in 
restaurants  and  saying,  as  he  did  to  the 
dumbfounded  Robert  Forster,  "I've  written  a 
role  for  you!"  Daryl  Hannah,  who  plays  one 
of  Bill's  girls,  recalls,  "I  was  doing  a  play 
in  London,  and  one  night  after  the  curtain 
Quentin  showed  up  in  my  dressing  room.  He 
said  he'd  flown  to  London  to  see  me  in  the 
play  because  he  wanted  to  tell  me  he'd  writ- 
ten a  part  for  me  in  this  movie.  I'd  never  met 
him  before.  He  said  he  saw  me  in  some  ca- 
ble movie  I  did  which  I  never  even  saw  and 
don't  remember  the  name  of.  I  went,  'Uh- 
huh.  Where's  Candid  Camera!'  You  don't 
know  whether  to  believe  it  or  not,  and  then  a 
few  months  later  he  sends  me  the  script.  It 
was  just  awesome." 

There  is  Tarantino  the  indecently  gifted 
writer,  and  Tarantino  the  accomplished 
director,  but  above  all  he  is  an  entertainer. 
"Quentin  feels  the  need  to  amaze  and  blow 
himself  away,"  says  Thurman.  Given  the 
prop  eyeballs  I  saw  lying  around  on  the 
Kill  Bill  set  in  Los  Angeles,  complete  with 
stringy  optic  nerves  attached  to  their  backs, 
it's  clear  that  there  is  a  high  quotient  of  gris- 
ly, sicko  stuff  in  the  picture.  In  one  wonder- 
fully gross,  only-from-the-brain-of-Tarantino 
scene,  the  hospital  orderly  charged  with  look- 
ing after  the  comatose  Bride  makes  pock- 
et money  by  renting  her  body  to  assorted 
truckdrivers  and  underemployed  rednecks 
with  a  few  dollars  to  spare.  When  I  remark 
upon  this  novel  scheme,  Tarantino  replies 
enthusiastically,  "You  know  what?  If  there 
was  some  patient  in  a  coma  for  four  years— 
a  total  Jane  Doe,  no  one  knows  who  she  is, 
no  one  cares  who  she  is— and  she  looked 


like  Uma  Thurman,  I  bet  you  people'd  be 
fucking  hei :  If  no  one  gives  a  damn— Jane 
Doe?  Yeah  boy!" 

Some  entertainment  writers  have  already 
raised  a  red  flag,  suggesting  that  times  have 
changed  since  his  first  films,  that  the  cultur- 
al climate  is  less  receptive  to  violence  than  it 
was  then.  Tarantino  brushes  away  such  con- 
cerns. "No  one  was  ready  for  Reservoir  Dogs 
in  1992,  no  one  was  ready  for  Pulp  in  1994," 
he  says.  "That  trail  hadn't  been  blazed.  It 
was  a  very  conservative  time.  I  changed  that. 
Seven  had  a  clear  path,  thanks  to  me." 

Kill  Bill  may  ride  the  action  rocket  into 
box-office  heaven,  but  in  its  own  way  it  is  as 
bold  and  dangerous  a  departure  as  Jackie 
Brown— just  in  the  opposite  direction— be- 
cause Tarantino  is  dispensing  with  what  he's 
best  at:  dialogue.  "In  some  ways  I  was  in  a 
silent  film,"  Thurman  observes.  "The  physi- 
cality  of  the  movie  is  what  it's  about  for 
him." 

"When  I  was  first  starting  out,"  Tarantino 
says,  "I  looked  at  the  great  action  direc- 
tors, and  to  me  those  were  the  real  directors. 
That  was  cinema.  With  Kill  Bill,  I  wanted  to 
test  myself,  see  how  good  I  am.  I  wanted  to 
risk  hitting  my  head  on  the  ceiling  of  my 
own  talent.  The  only  reason  for  me  to  do  it 
was  to  raise  the  bar.  I  used  to  say,  'Kill  Bill 
has  to  be  to  fight  scenes  what  the  "Ride  of 
the  Valkyries"  scene  in  Apocalypse  Now  is  to 
battle  scenes,  or  else  I  will  have  failed.'  Com- 
pletely. If  this  doesn't  just  fucking  rock,  then 
I'm  just  not  as  good  as  I  think  I  am." 

Adding  to  the  challenge,  Tarantino  shot 
the  bulk  of  the  film  in  Beijing  with 
crews  and  fight  coordinators  from  Hong 
Kong.  "I've  never  done  action  films  before," 
he  continues,  "and  I've  definitely  never  done 
a  Hong  Kong  action  film.  I  was  stepping 
into  the  unknown,  and  the  unknown  is  scary. 
We  screwed  up  every  way  you  could  screw 
up  when  it  came  to  scheduling  this  movie. 
Because  we  just  didn't  know  what  the  fuck 
we  were  doing.  Other  people  do  storyboards 
and  shit,  but  we  didn't  do  any  of  that  crap. 
We  just  looked  at  the  fight  scene  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  day  and  said,  'O.K.,  let's  get 
this  and  this  and  this— what  do  you  think, 
guys?  Let's  see  the  fight  on  the  stage.  The 
way  to  cover  this  is  this.'  Then  after  you  do 
it,  you  see  if  you  need  more.  Or  you  come 
up  with  something  better  while  you're  doing 
it.  It  was  impossible  to  figure  out  how  you're 
going  to  shoot  it  all  in  your  head.  Like,  in 
this  one  sequence,  the  fight  scenes  were 
scheduled  for  three  days.  They  took  eight 
weeks.  The  Hong  Kong  way  is  the  exact 
opposite  of  the  American  way,  which  is 
all  about  the  schedule.  In  Hong  Kong  and 
China,  they  say,  'Fuck  the  schedule.'  You're 
done  when  you're  done.  Their  movies  take 
fuckin'  forever  to  shoot." 

When  Tarantino  finally  wrapped  in  Chi- 
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na,  a  shoot  that  had  been  scheduled  to  last 
for  21  days  had  instead  taken  76,  with  further 
shoots  still  set  for  Mexico  and  Los  Ange- 
les; all  told,  filming  would  drag  on  for  eight 
months.  Kill  Bill's  budget,  which  according 
to  Tarantino  was  $39  million  going  in,  ended 
up  at  around  $55  million.  "Yes,  we're  way 
over  schedule,  and  way  over  our  original  bud- 
get," Tarantino  told  me  last  December,  when 
there  was  ostensibly  only  a  month  of  shoot- 
ing left  (the  film  wrapped  at  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary), "but  it's  still  the  biggest  motherfuck- 
ing  bargain  in  town.  We're  Miramax's  compe- 
tition to  Tlie  Matrix.  We're  Miramax's  com- 
petition to  Die  Another  Day,  and  Star  Wars." 
Not  that  the  studio  wasn't  concerned 
about  the  overages.  Despite  Tarantino's  most- 
favored-nation  status  at  Miramax,  worried 
executives  were  calling  after  the  first  few 
weeks  of  production,  demanding,  "What's 
going  on?  Do  we  have  a  runaway  train 
here?"  As  Tarantino  remembers  it,  "I  got 
real  mad,  said,  'Don't  be  talking  to  me 
about  this  shit.'  If  I'd  wanted  more  days,  I 
could've  just  asked  for  them.  If  I  wanted 
that  much  more  money,  I  could've  just 
asked  for  it,  and  I  would've  gotten  it.  The 
money  I  was  spending,  that  was  my  money. 
I  didn't  give  a  fuck  what  any  of  those 
motherfuckers  say  except  for  Harvey  and 
Bob.  They  all  work  for  me!  Then  Harvey 
went  down  to  the  editing  room,  and  Sally, 
my  editor,  showed  him  all  this  footage.  He 


called  me  in  China,  said,  'Quentin,  it's  amaz- 
ing, it's  fantastic.  Quentin,  you  just  make 
your  movie.  You  just  keep  making  it  as 
good  as  this,  and  however  long  it  takes  is 
how  long  it  takes.  You  don't  fucking  worry 
about  nothing.'" 

In  the  end,  Tarantino  had  such  a  good 
time  doing  Kill  Bill  that  it  even  took  his 
mind  off  acting— for  the  moment.  He  was 
supposed  to  have  a  part  in  the  movie,  but 
he  gave  it  up,  saying  he  wanted  to  concen- 
trate on  directing.  And  he  wrote  so  much 
during  the  five  years  running  up  to  Kill  Bill 
that  he  finds  himself  in  the  same  enviable 
position  he  was  in  when  he  started  out  and 
had  True  Romanee,  Natural  Born  Killers,  and 
From  Dusk  Till  Dawn,  as  well  as  parts  of 
Reservoir  Dogs  and  Pulp  Fiction,  sitting  in 
his  drawer:  he's  banked  enough  material  to 
keep  him  busy  for  years,  including  the  three 
World  War  II  scripts.  According  to  Carra- 
dine,  "He's  thinking  far  into  the  future  now, 
says  he  intends  to  make  pictures  with  Uma 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  that  he's  Josef  von 
Sternberg  and  she's  his  Marlene  Dietrich." 

In  July,  the  decision  was  made  to  release 
Kill  Bill  in  two  parts,  months  apart.  Accord- 
ing to  Tarantino,  Harvey  Weinstein  had 
raised  this  possibility  some  time  earlier,  af- 
ter he  had  seen  a  rough  assembly.  "Harvey 
came  to  me  and  said,  'This  thing  is  great.  I 
don't  want  you  to  cut  anything.' "  Opinion  in 
Hollywood  seems  to  be  divided  on  this  strat- 
egy. On  the  one  hand,  it  will  mean  two  ex- 
pensive marketing  campaigns  plus  having  to 


adjust  actors'  salaries  for  having  mai  m 
movies  instead  of  one,  when  Kill  Bit  4 
ready  way  over  budget.  On  the  other  m 
says  James  Schamus,  co-president  of 
Features  (whose  picture  The  Pianist  m 
derailed  last  spring's  Miramax  Oscai  j| 
motive,  winning  best  director  for  R> 
Polanski  and  best  actor  for  Adrien  B 
"it's  a  win-win  situation.  If  Part  On< 
great  as  all  us  fans  hope  it  will  be 
we're  going  to  have  to  see  Part  Two.  ] 
One  is  a  disaster,  you  go  straight  to 
and  television  with  Part  Two.  The  core 
and  it's  a  big  core— will  be  there  anyw 
the  second  one's  just  gravy." 

Whether  Kill  Bill  will  cross  over  likt  i 
Fiction  and  equally  please  those  who 
know  kung  fu  movies  from  eggrolls  re 
to  be  seen.  "One  of  the  first  people  1 
the  script  to,  after  Uma,  was  Warren  B<  ■ 
Tarantino  recalls.  The  filmmaker  mc 
less  wrote  the  Bill  part  for  him,  and  J' 
while  Beatty  was  slated  to  play  it.  B<< 
Tarantino  recalls,  "this  script  was  so  v 
other  to  him.  He  goes,  'O.K.,  Quentin,  1 
just  ask  you  a  question  here.  Don't  1 1 
fended  by  it— I'm  just  curious:  what  v  I 
your  answer  be  if  somebody  were  toJ 
What  stops  this  from  just  being  one   . 
after  another  where  each  one  tops  th<  I 
one?'  I  went,  'Well,  Warren,  that's  a  1 1 
goddamn  good  description  of  a  martic 
movie.  A  kung  fu  film  with  a  lot  of  fj 
fights,  and  each  one  is  better  than  thet 
That's  what  I'm  goin'  for,  and  if  I  d* 
will  be  very  happy.'"  □ 
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continued  from  page  275  calibrated—  equal 
parts  defiance  and  deference— which  basi- 
cally allows  him  to  say  whatever  he  wants 
without  sounding  like  an  ingrate.  To  wit: 
"When  I  came  to  Italy  for  the  Oceans  Eleven 
tour,  one  thing  that  became  immediately 
clear  is  that  I  have  no  understanding  of 
what  it's  like  to  be  as  famous  as  Brad  Pitt.  I 
mean  no  understanding.  They  used  me  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  get  to  him.  Giovanni  was 
with  us,  and  we're  walking  through  the  air- 
port, and  they're  like,  'George!'  And  I'm 
like,  'Hey,  guys— Brad  Pitt!'  And  they're  like, 
'Brad  PitlP  and  they'd  take  off  after  Brad, 
who'd  say,  'Thanks,  dude,'  and  take  off, 
running." 

Of  the  many  and  varied  pranks  Clooney 
has  perpetrated  over  the  years,  the  most 
famous  involves  Richard  Kind  and  a  cat's 
litter  box.  ("You've  got  to  ask  him  about 
that  one,"  jays  Sam  Rockwell,  who  starred 
ney's   ccen*.  directorial  debut,  Con- 
•    /      D  mgerous  Mind.)  Best  known 
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as  the  nebbishy  mayor's  press  secretary  on 
Spin  City,  Kind  is  one  of  Clooney 's  dearest 
friends— one  of  the  half-dozen  who've  pop- 
ulated Clooney 's  life  since  his  pre-ER  days. 
Once,  Kind's  cat  had  left  an  empty  litter 
box  for  weeks,  and  Kind  was  fretting.  "The 
way  George  tells  the  story,  he  then  gave  the 
cat  a  laxative,"  Kind  says.  "But  the  truth  is, 
after  I  really  began  worrying,  I  looked  in  the 
box  and  found  a  chicken-potpie-sized  human 
dump  inside,  and  it  was  George's." 

More  recently,  one  of  Clooney 's  other 
friends  -we'll  call  him  "Frank"  left  him  the 
following  voice  mail:  "It's  Frank,  it's  eight 
o'clock,  and  I  like  cock!  I  just  like  it!"  This 
was  shortly  before  Frank,  Clooney,  and  some 
other  pals  headed  off  to  Hawaii's  remote 
Kona  Village  Resort,  having  agreed  not  to 
check  phone  messages  during  the  weeklong 
vacation.  Clooney,  meanwhile,  wangled  the 
code  to  Frank's  message  center  and  replaced 
Frank's  recorded  greeting  with  the  above 
voice  mail.  A  week  later,  when  they  were  at 
the  airport  to  fly  home,  Clooney  got  to  watch 
Frank  screaming  over  the  phone  at  his  assis- 
tant, "Gimme  the  fucking  code!"  and,  panic- 
stricken,  retrieving  his  numerous  voice  mails, 


including  one  from  his  mother,  who  mr 
"That  was  a  weird  message." 

Clooney  recalls  this  story  halfway  thru; 
the  six-hour  car  ride  from  Rome  to  1 
Como,  during  which  Gio  drives  at  app 
mately  400  miles  an  hour,  stopping 
for  gas  and  panini,  which  in  Italy  ca:.i 
bought  at  the  same  place.  Clooney  ans'i 
questions  the  entire  time,  without  so  rn 
as  a  bathroom  break.  His  stamina  kr 
no  bounds. 

Another  story:  while  filming  Ocean's  I 
en,  he  befriended  a  teenager  named  Ci 
who'd  been  sponsored  by  a  charity  that  u 
terminally  ill  kids  in  phone  contact  tj 
celebrities.  Dying  of  pancreatic  cancer,  C' 
had  been  abandoned  by  her  parents 
adopted  by  a  hospital— where,  to  make  i 
ters  worse,  she'd  been  raped.  Clooney  sp 
to  her  every  night  for  weeks.  "I  can't  breat 
she  would  say  to  him.  "They  tell  me  if  I 
asleep,  I'll  die." 

For  months,  Cindy  had  tempted  de 
One  day  Clooney  called  to  inquire,  but  < 
dy's  adoptive  mother,  Kris,  answered, 
plaining  that  Cindy  was  too  sick  to  talk, 
this  time  Clooney  was  becoming  suspicii 
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emanded  a  photograph.  The  one  that 
;d  was  soft-focus  but  still  revealed  a 
^ound  woman  in  her  mid-40s,  wearing 
heart's  Eleven  cap  he  had  sent  her.  As 
y  of  calling  the  mother's  bluff  he  of- 
immediately  to  fly  down  on  the  War- 
iros.  jet  with  Brad  Pitt  and  Matt  Da- 
.  The  offer  was  greeted  with  gushing 
;ment.  But,  while  Clooney  was  explain- 
he  situation  to  his  friend  Noah  Wyle, 
ssistant  pulled  up  and  said  skeptically, 
;ss  who  just  died?" 

I  this  point,  the  jig  was  up.  The  hos- 
had  no  record  of  the  ailing  teen.  Cloo- 
;alled  Kris,  but  Kris's  sister  picked  up. 
sked  for  Kris,  who  came  on  the  line. 
'e  you  been  pretending  to  be  Cindy?"  he 
i. 

le  alleged  mother  screamed  bloody 
ler. 

*ut  the  sister  back  on  the  phone  and 
to  me  with  her  on  the  phone,"  said 
Iney. 
don  t  have  to  do  that!"  she  protested. 
>ut  the  fucking  sister  on  the  phone." 
.looney  briefly  suspected  that  his  friends 
pulling  the  long  con  of  all  time.  But 
ust  the  other  day,  he  received  a  photo- 
p  of  "Cindy's"  coffin. 

\  at  this  point  that  bitterness  could  (and 
issibly  should)  enter  the  picture,  but 
•ney  isn't  having  it.  "You  only  get  a  cer- 
amount  of  time  in  this  life,"  he  says. 
1st  people  live  for  the  weekends  and  a 
week  vacation.  I'm  doing  what  I  love 
3,  you  know?  I  go  to  work  every  day, 
ig  it.  That's  really  lucky.  That's  a  pretty 
:  thing  right  off  the  bat."  Yes,  he  says, 
■  money's  fantastic.  I  love  having  money, 
idea  of  not  having  to  worry  about  fi- 
:es — a  very  lucky  thing." 
it's  funny,"  he  says.  "You  run  toward 
glaring  spotlight  as  fast  as  you  can,  like 
:g  to  a  flame,  and  you  can't  possibly 
v,  or  think  it  through  enough  to  say  you 
v.  But  the  funniest  thing  is  no  one  wants 
;ar  you  go,  'Well,  there's  some  difficul- 
ihat  come  along  with  that."  And,  by  the 
that's  fair.  I  get  it.  I  used  to  say  that 
it  Batman.  The  problem  with  Batman  is 
ody  feels  sorry  for  Batman.  He's  always 
Table.  And  people  go,  'Well,  you  live  in 
insion,  you  drive  the  coolest  cars,  you've 
ill  the  coolest  gadgets,  you  go  out  with 
best-looking  women.'"  He  shrugs.  "No 
wants  to  hear  you  whine." 

hat  Clooney  once  played  Batman,  in 
1997 's  Batman  &  Robin,  should  not 
■e  people  to  think  that  he  is  like  Bat- 
— yet  another  Hollywood  recluse  pac- 
he  halls  of  his  giant  houses,  alone  and 
ft.  Famously  outgoing  and  gregarious— 
>nce  labeled  himself  "a  professional 
ker"— he's  a  regular  at  Dan  Tana's,  the 


clubby  Los  Angeles  steak  house,  and  has 
dated  one  beautiful  woman  after  another: 
model  vendela,  Renee  Zellweger,  model 
Celine  Balitran.  (Years  ago,  he  was  briefly 
married  to  Talia  Balsam,  the  daughter  of 
actor  Martin  Balsam.)  He  rarely  finds  him- 
self alone.  This  week,  he  has  15  guests— 
friends,  relatives,  their  kids— ensconced  at 
his  three-tiered  Como  estate,  which  includes 
a  screening  room,  a  gym,  a  pool,  and  four 
obese  ducks,  who've  grown  so  used  to  the 
good  food  that  they  routinely  enter  the  house, 
climb  the  stairs,  bull  their  way  into  his  bed- 
room, and  make  demands  for  more.  "Like 
The  Sopranos,"  Clooney  says. 

"Sopranos,"  Gio  says,  nodding.  "Yes." 

A  few  days  ago  the  ducks  stopped  com- 
ing. "We're  a  little  worried,"  Clooney  says. 
"We're  thinking,  maybe,  witness  protection." 

Clooney  happened  upon  the  villa  two 
years  ago  while  on  a  motorcycle  trip  with 
his  buddies,  among  them  nightclub  impre- 
sario Rande  Gerber,  who  said,  "Can  you 
imagine  living  in  this  place?"  The  following 
year,  to  Clooney 's  surprise,  the  owners  of- 
fered him  the  villa  at  a  price  well  below  the 
$25  million  or  so  he'd  imagined.  "It  cost  me 
one  agent,"  Clooney  says,  referring  to  a  sticky 
piece  of  business  involving  Michael  Gruber, 
an  agent  who,  after  a  dispute  over  a  finder's 
fee  from  the  sellers,  lost  both  his  client 
and  his  job  at  the  Creative  Artists  Agency. 
(Clooney  watches  his  money  closely,  having 
learned  from  the  travails  of  his  aunt,  big- 
band  singer  Rosemary  Clooney.  "She  made 
every  mistake  you  could  make.  Every  one. 
She  believed  them  when  they  told  her  she 
was  great.  She  gave  them  all  power  of  attor- 
ney, and  they  spent  her  money  and  didn't 
pay  taxes.  Till  the  day  she  died  [in  June  of 
last  year],  she  had  to  work  literally  every  day 
of  her  life.  The  I.R.S.  took  everything.") 

Villagate  is  about  as  scandalous  as  it  gets 
in  Italy  for  Clooney,  who  tends  to  follow  a 
grueling  regimen:  breakfast,  cruise  on  his 
motorboat,  discussion  of  what  to  eat  for 
lunch,  lunch  (wine  included),  swimming, 
discussion  of  what  to  eat  for  dinner,  dinner 
(wine  included),  movie,  bed,  repeat.  Villa  di 
Giorgio  has  mostly  been  so  quiet,  in  fact, 
that  it's  been  burgled  four  times,  albeit  in  a 
bumbling  sort  of  way.  Ignoring  Clooney's 
computer,  stereo,  and  big-screen  TV,  the 
thieves  beelined  for  a  thousand-pound  safe 
abandoned  by  the  previous  owners— an  emp- 
ty thousand-pound  safe,  which  happened  to 
be  marked  explosives. 

"These  idiots  came  in,  cased  the  joint, 
and  clearly  decided,  'We'll  need  four  more 
people.'  It  was  like  Ocean's  Eleven."  During 
the  burglars'  second  visit,  they  soaped  the 
floor  and  slid  the  safe  across  it,  making  it 
halfway  to  their  getaway  car  before  they 
were  spotted  and  fled.  The  thousand-pound 
safe  just  sat  there  until  the  burglars'  next 
visit,  when  they  pushed  it  over  a  ledge  be- 


fore fleeing  yet  again.  "We  go  inside  and  call 
the  cops,"  Clooney  says.  "But  when  we  come 
back,  the  safe  is  sitting  up.  Which  means 
they  came  back  a  fourth  time.  They  were  do- 
ing everything  they  could  to  steal  this  fuck- 
ing safe.  So  we  put  a  giant  red  bow  on  it 
and  left  a  note  saying,  'Come  and  get  it, 
you  dumb  fucks!'" 

There  the  safe  remains,  in  quiet  solitude. 
Even  the  paparazzi  have  receded,  bereft  of 
money  shots.  "I  haven't  gone  out,"  Cloo- 
ney says.  "To  the  European  press,  I'm  fresh 
meat.  That  kind  of  frenzy— you  have  to  real- 
ly be  up  for  it. . . .  Dinner  out  is  an  ordeal. 
It's  a  big  ordeal."  As  a  result,  Hollywood's 
Most  Eligible  Bachelor  remains  marginally 
more  single  than  ever.  For  a  while,  he  went 
out  with  a  lovely  Italian  woman,  but  since 
he  knew  about  as  much  Italian  as  she  did 
English  the  "relationship"  foundered  after  the 
third  date  or  so.  "I  knew  it  was  in  trouble 
during  a  phone  conversation,  if  we  can  call 
it  that,"  Clooney  says.  "She'd  say,  'Oh, 
Geoooorge,'  and  I'd  say,  'Ohhhh,  youuu  ..." 
Gio  laughs  heartily. 

6T  Tere's  the  great  thing  about  dating," 
L±  Clooney  says.  "You  get  to  start  over 
and  go,  'I'm  a  really  nice  guy.'  And,  by 
virtue  of  saying  it,  you  can  be  it.  You  can 
actually  decide,  O.K.,  now  I'm  a  really  nice 
guy.  But  my  dates  know  everything  about 
me,  and  some  of  it's  true  and  some  of  it 
isn't. ...  So  you  have  to  sort  of  take  the 
baggage.  Also,  the  minute  you  start  dating, 
it's  pictures  and  stories  and  'Who  is  she?' 
And  it  puts  the  pressure  on  it  immediately. 
So  you  have  to  decide,  before  you  go  out  in 
public,  if  you're  willing  to  take  those  hits. 
[Usually]  it's  'Well,  why  don't  we  stay  in  and 
have  some  drinks  and  get  to  know  each  oth- 
er before  we  decide  if  we're  willing  to  face 
up  to  this.'  It  does  make  those  things  awk- 
ward. But,  again,  you  don't  complain.  Be- 
cause no  one's  going  to  hear  you  or  want  to 
hear  you.  And  I  actually  think  that's  fair." 

Asked  to  describe  the  last  time  he  struck 
out  with  a  woman,  Clooney  nods  agree- 
ably, stares  outside,  and  the  question  just 
sort  of  vaporizes  into  the  blue  Italian  sky. 

i/^1  eorge  Clooney  can  suck  my  dick." 

\J~  This  from  David  O  Russell,  speak- 
ing figuratively.  Russell  is  the  gifted  and  vol- 
uble director  of  Flirting  with  Disaster  and 
Three  Kings,  the  latter  of  which  starred 
Clooney  as  a  U.S.  Army  officer  who  spear- 
heads a  Treasure  of  Sierra  Madre-type  heist 
amid  the  chaotic  aftermath  of  Operation 
Desert  Storm.  That  was  in  1999,  about  two 
years  after  the  TV  star  had  begun  his  segue 
to  movie  star,  having  landed  two  big-ticket 
leads,  in  The  Peacemaker  and  Batman  & 
Robin.  Three  Kings  was  an  interesting  choice 
for  Clooney,  who  had  yet  to  truly  "open"  a 
movie,  and  who  had  received  his  share  of 
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abuse  for  the  cinematic  train  wreck  that 
was  Batman  &  Robin,  which  he  cheerfully 
describes  as  a  "really  bad"  movie.  "About 
a  week  after  it  was  released,  I  was  aware  of 
that,"  he  says.  "That  and  never  wear  a  rub- 
ber suit  with  nipples.  Those  are  my  two  great 
lessons  there." 

Three  Kings  not  only  succeeded  on  a  cre- 
ative level,  featuring  one  of  Clooney's  best 
performances,  but  also  grossed  more  than 
$60  million.  Nonetheless  it  proved  a  thor- 
oughly wretched  experience  for  Clooney  and 
Russell,  who  loathed  each  other,  and  evi- 
dently continue  to.  While  calling  both  Rus- 
sell and  the  film  "brilliant,"  Clooney  says,  "I 
would  not  stand  for  him  humiliating  and 
yelling  and  screaming  at  crew  members,  who 
weren't  allowed  to  defend  themselves.  I  don't 
believe  in  it,  and  it  makes  me  crazy.  So  my 
job  was  then  to  humiliate  the  people  who 
were  doing  the  humiliating." 

"I  won't  even  dignify  that  question  with  a 
reply,"  responds  Russell  when  I  ask  him 
about  it,  and  he  notes  that  he's  friends  with 
most  everyone  who  worked  on  Tliree  Kings, 
including  Spike  Jonze  and  Mark  Wahlberg. 
Clooney  also  accuses  Russell  of  "homoge- 
nizing" the  script's  political  tone  in  order  to 
make  it  more  studio-friendly.  "He  never  said 
anything  about  that  to  me  the  entire  time 
we  were  shooting,"  says  Russell.  "I  don't 
know  what  the  fuck  he  is  talking  about. . . . 
He's  a  really  good  person,  and  I'm  a  really 
bad  person,  right?  He's  a  super-political,  ex- 
tremely manipulative  guy,  and  he's  not  an 
artist.  I  think  George  is  super-invested  in 
making  himself  look  like  a  good  guy  all  the 
time.  I  think  George  will  be  president." 

That  Clooney  wants  to  be  liked  is  undis- 
puted, even  by  Clooney.  "I  can't  even  fight 
it,"  he  says  of  the  desire.  "I  have  it."  The 
jaunty  self-effacement,  the  whole  Cary  Grant 
thing— they  didn't  come  by  accident.  Then 
again,  they  can't  easily  be  faked.  "I  think 
it's  something  he  learned  from  watching  his 
aunt  Rosemary  Clooney  and  his  uncle  Jose 
Ferrer,"  says  Sam  Rockwell.  "He  became  fa- 
mous when  he  was  33,  so  he  had  lived  a  life. 
Before  that,  he  had  been  humble.  And  he 
had  struggled.  So  he  knows  what  it  is  to  be 
a  real  person." 

"The  thing  is,"  Clooney  says— and  here 
he  arches  an  eyebrow  and  waggles  a  finger 
skyward-"by  whom  do  I  want  to  be  liked? 

"In  the  two  films  I've  done  with  the  Co- 
ens  and  the  four  or  five  projects  I've  worked 
on  with  Steven,  I  have  never  once  seen  or 
heard  an  angry  vok  J  raised,"  Clooney  says. 
"Steven  and  I  have  tl  is  life-is-too-short  thing. 
Somebody  will  say,  'Hey.  sua  ;l-so  wants 
to  do  a  movie  with  you.'  If  we  k  low  he's  a 
veller,  we're  like,  'Life's  too  hort.  -.'ot  going 
to  do  it."  I  don't  believe  in  il 


That  said,  Clooney  loves  a  good  brawl, 
especially  if  it  involves  a  cranky  right-winger. 
Right-wingers  drive  him  nuts,  and  always 
have.  Back  in  Kentucky,  his  parents  were 
the  only  ones  in  town  who  voted  for  Mc- 
Govern.  He's  called  President  Bush  "dim," 
and  the  Bush  administration  "worse  than  the 
Sopranos."  After  watching  Election  Night 
coverage  at  Gregory  Peck's  house— "Embar- 
rassing, isn't  it?"  Peck  said— Clooney  protest- 
ed by  pulling  his  money  out  of  the  stock  mar- 
ket. He  is,  at  heart,  a  political  creature,  so 
much  so  that  he  and  Soderbergh  are  pro- 
ducing a  documentary-style  television  series 
about  the  inner  workings  of  Washington. 
The  show,  K  Street,  has  just  debuted  on 
HBO.  He's  mad  at  Republicans  for  exploit- 
ing 9/11,  and  he's  mad  at  his  Democrats  for 
letting  them  do  it.  "Patriotism  is  a  danger- 
ous thing,"  Clooney  says.  "It's  a  great  thing 
when  it's  positive.  I'm  a  patriot.  I  believe  in 
the  country  . . .  but  it's  always  good  to  keep 
reminding  ourselves  that  we  make  these 
huge  errors  based  on  patriotism,  wrapped 
in  patriotism,  and  surrounded  by  fear.  First, 
it  was  the  Russians  getting  the  bomb.  Now 
it's  terrorism.  It's  the  same  thing." 

Clooney  has  always  been  a  media  guy. 
His  father,  Nick,  was  a  popular  TV  per- 
sonality in  Cincinnati,  and  he's  even  devel- 
oping a  film  project  about  famed  radio  and 
television  newsman  Edward  R.  Murrow, 
whom  he  tends  to  refer  to  when  mixing  it  up 
with  a  frequent  sparring  partner:  the  media. 
He's  funny  that  way.  For  years  he  boycotted 
media  outlets  that  broadcast  paparazzi-type 
footage,  and  he'll  go  at  it  with  any  critic  or 
publication  that  pushes  his  buttons.  Three 
years  ago,  Elle  reported  that  one  of  the 
"stars"  of  Terrence  Malick's  Tlie  Thin  Red 
Line  liked  to  smell  his  dates'  armpits,  which 
was  true.  Unfortunately,  editors  titled  the  ar- 
ticle "Don't  Date  George  Clooney."  Clooney 
is  many  things,  including  a  star  of  Tlie  Thin 
Reel  Line,  but  he  is  not  a  pit  sniffer— a  fact 
he  made  abundantly  clear  to  the  editors  at 
Elle.  That  guy,  after  all,  said  things  to  the 
interviewer  such  as  "I  never  go  east  of  the 
405,"  or  San  Diego  Freeway,  referring  per- 
haps to  a  less  fashionable  part  of  L.A.,  and 
Clooney  is  no  snob. 

"I  went  out  to  dinner  with  one  of  the  ac- 
tors in  the  movie,"  says  Clooney.  "We're  at 
Mr.  Chow's  and  we're  sitting  there  going, 
'Who  is  it?'  We  come  to  the  conclusion  it's 
this  one  actor.  That's  got  to  be  it.  Then  I  say, 
'Let's  go  get  a  drink.'  We  go  to  Jones  [a  bar 
in  West  Hollywood],  and  he  follows  me. 
And  as  he  gets  out  at  the  valet,  he  goes,  'I 
can't  believe  I  came  all  the  way  over  here. 
I  never  go  east  of  the  405.'  And  I  turned 
around  and  said:  'You  fuck!  You  slimy, 
sneaky,  armpit-sniffing  fuck!'" 

If  he's  really  pissed,  he'll  write  letters. 
He's  an  inveterate  letter  writer,  and  he's 


good  at  it.  Rarely  has  he  balked  at 
sional  criticism.  That's  all  fair  and  fi 
part  of  the  deal,  he  figures.  But  ar  j 
that  veers  toward  the  personal,  or  qui 
his  integrity,  he'll  jump  all  over— a  ph 
enon  that  played  out  earlier  this  yeai 
certain  critics  hammered  his  Confess, 
a  Dangerous  Mind,  written  by  the  i 
tous  Charlie  Kaufman  and  based 
"memoir"  by  Gong  Show  host  Chuc 
ris,  who  purported  to  have  been  a  j 
assassin.  "An  angry  fucking  guy,"  CI 
says  of  Los  Angeles  Times  critic  Ke 
Turan.  "He  just  destroyed  Confessions. 
a  real  personal  attack.  It  was  really  bi 


And  then  there  was  the  Washingto 
critic  Stephen  Hunter,  who,  thoug 
erally  impressed  by  the  film's  trippy 
linear  sensibility,  wrote,  "The  credii 
George  Clooney,  but  the  movie  says  \ 

Soderbergh It's  the  story  of  a  mai 

wasn't  there  by  a  director  who  may  noi 
been  there  either." 

Clooney  did  not  go  quietly.  "Cer; 
things  from  Steven  rubbed  off— you  be\ 
says.  Plus,  Clooney  lifted  a  transition 
vice  from  Tlie  Parallax  View,  a  1974  tl  I 
directed  by  Alan  J.  Pakula.  "There's 
of  Coen  brothers,  and  I  sent  letters  of 
ogy  to  Mike  Nichols  and  Sidney  L) 
about  things  I  stole  directly  from  then 
you  know,  I  stole  from  everybody.  The  )\ 
saturated  look  that  [Hunter]  said  I 
from  Traffic— wd\,  actually,  it  was  stolen  I 
Three  Kings."  He  grins.  "So  it  was  s 
from  David  O.  Russell."  And  so  the  ink 
albeit  with  Clooney-esque  stylistic  floi 
es,  specifically  the  kicker:  "Letter  wi 
by  Steven  Soderbergh." 

"For  a  variety  of  reasons,  that  ai 
wasn't  true,"  Soderbergh  says.  "It  wasr 
erally  true— I  was  on  the  set  once,  fo 
minutes,  and  I  was  busy  making  my 
movie.  And  it  wasn't  true  figuratively 
cause  that's  not  how  I  work  as  a  prod1 
And  it  just  goes  to  show  that  people 
write  about  the  film  business  tend  n< 
understand  how  it  really  works." 

In  any  event,  the  Clooney-Soderb 
union  has  developed  into  one  of  H 
wood's  most  compelling  partnerships 
the  only  one  teaming  an  A-list  star  wit 
A-list  director— although,  it  must  be  J 
these  designations  weren't  so  clear  du 
their  first  collaboration,  in  1998's  (h 
Sight,  a  crackling-good  Elmore  Leonarc 
per  which  inexplicably  tanked  at  the  bo: 
fice— as  did  Soderbergh's  other  late-90s  j 
Tlie  Limey.  Clooney,  still  smarting  from 
Peacemaker  and  Batman  &  Robin,  told 
derbergh,  "Look,  you  and  I  are,  like,  f 
pound  gorillas  each.  But  together  we  cai 
a  lot  bigger  than  an  800-pound  gorilla, 
we  can  force-feed  some  shit  to  them"— "s 
meaning  edgier  material,  "them"  meai 
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i,  executives.  "We  just  might  be,"  Soder- 
i  replied. 

J  derbergh's  next  two  movies  were  Erin 
c.ovich  and  Traffic,  which  earned  a 
fined  $250  million  and  brought  him 
fie  Oscar  nominations  for  best  direc- 
kraffic  being  the  winner.  Meanwhile, 
ijliey  had  finally  "opened"  a  picture,  The 
let  Storm,  whose  runaway  success— 

Issed  more  than  $180  million— prompt- 
irner  Bros,  executives  to  gather  at  the 
to  toast  his  fabulousness.  "The  truth 
|j  is  a  movie  about  a  wave,"  Clooney 
("But  since  I  took  so  much  shit  for  Bat- 
£  Robin,  I  take  all  of  the  credit.  I  call 
n." 

the  time  Clooney  and  Soderbergh  re- 

:d  for  the  hugely  successful  Oceans 

n,  in  2001,  studio  coffers  were  wide 

They  had  the  run  of  the  place,  but 

much  of  their  time  producing  films 

raided  but  commercially  unproven  di- 

•s,  including  Todd  Haynes's  Far  from 

I  m  and  Christopher  Nolan's  Insomnia. 

aoney  says  that  when  he  started  pro- 

i.g  "I  had  to  stop  thinking,  Hey,  I  got  a 

j  nd  start  thinking,  I  have  to  be  respon- 

for  the  films  I'm  going  to  make.  So 

H  said,  'O.K.,  I  cannot  do  a  press  jun- 

nymore  where  I  go  in  and  say,  "Well, 

's  the  biggest  film  I've  ever  seen.'"  You 

>ut  of  things  to  lie  about."  He  resisted 

tal  big-ticket  job  offers  (in  the  $15  to 

million  range),  although  few  suitors 

:d  as  persistent  as  action-film  producer 

Silver,  who  very  much  wanted  Clooney 

i-star  in  the  2001  techno-thriller  Sword- 

[  While  Clooney  vacationed  in  Saint- 

fez,  Silver  trailed  him  in  a  pontoon  boat, 

ting,  "eighteen  million  for  eight 

.s'  work!" 

nen  came  Solaris. 

11  disclosure:  I  liked  Solaris.  ('"You're  the 
luy!"  Soderbergh  cries.)  That  being  said, 
liike  the  dozen  or  so  other  moviegoers 
iactually  paid  to  see  it.  I  have  only  the 
ESt  idea  of  what  Solaris  was  about— 
,:thing  involving  a  psychologist  who 
ds  a  space  station,  meets  his  dead  wife, 
Ifeels  bad  about  it.  Nearly  everyone 
ii  the  movie  ponderous  and  mopey,  and 
|ik  like  a  stone,  grossing  only  $  15  mil- 
l-about a  third  of  its  production  cost, 
itially,  Soderbergh  wanted  Daniel  Day- 
is  for  the  lead,  but  he  passed.  Clooney 
il  for  the  role— in  writing,  naturally.  Such 
pir  relationship,  which  cuts  both  ways: 
!  Harrison  Ford  and  Kevin  Costner  opt- 
iut  of  the  drug  czar's  role  in  Traffic— 
'tually  played  by  Michael  Douglas— 
rbergh  turned  to  Clooney.  "Fuck  you," 
'Clooney.  "I'm  15  years  too  young  to 
his."  Soderbergh  replied,  "Everyone 
H  you're  50."  (Which  is  true.  Today,  at 
Clooney  may  be  the  only  Hollywood 


star  who  routinely  plays  older.  "He's  an 
adult,"  says  director  Todd  Haynes.  "There's 
a  lot  of  youth  fetishism  going  on  in  the  in- 
dustry, and  maybe  in  the  culture  in  gener- 
al. A  denial  of  aging  and  maturity,  and  he 
challenges  that.") 

Solaris  tanked  in  tandem  with  Confes- 
sions of  a  Dangerous  Mind,  which  made  for 
one  hell  of  a  Christmas  over  at  Section 
Eight  productions.  But  Clooney  and  Soder- 
bergh stand  by  their  movies,  resolutely. 
"Neither  of  us  was  accustomed  to  not  hav- 
ing people  like  what  we  were  up  to,"  Soder- 
bergh says.  "But  10  years  from  now,  we'll 
both  be  glad  to  have  made  those  films, 
which  were  unafraid  aesthetically  and  un- 
compromising. Otherwise,  what  are  you  do- 
ing besides  taking  up  shelf  space?"  As  for 
Clooney,  Soderbergh  says,  "None  of  the 
characters  he's  choosing  play  off  the  preter- 
natural charm  that  he  inherently  has.  And 
the  really  good  news  is  he's  restless." 

"If  I  get  those  movies  made,  then  I 
win,"  Clooney  says.  "Ultimately,  how  much 
money  do  you  need?"  He  spent  nearly  two 
years  on  Confessions  of  a  Dangerous  Mind, 
which  he  edited  while  filming  both  Solaris 
and  the  Coens'  Intolerable  Cruelty.  No  won- 
der his  character  in  Solaris  looks  so  tired. 
Sometimes  he'd  spend  the  day  playing  the 
gloomy  spaceman,  peel  off  his  space  suit, 
run  across  the  Warner  Bros,  lot,  climb  into 
an  editing  bay,  work  into  the  night,  call  the 
dying-girl-who-wasn't-dying-and-wasn't-a- 
girl,  fall  asleep,  wake  up,  and  run  to  the 
other  set,  where  he  played  a  glib,  relentless- 
ly teeth-bleaching  divorce  lawyer. 

Then  again— and  this  is  something  the 
studios  can't  seem  to  grasp— comedy 
has  always  been  Clooney 's  greatest  gift.  He's 
in  on  the  joke.  Ask  him  if  he'd  ever  remake 
one  of  his  favorite  movies,  Lumet's  12  An- 
gry Men,  and  off  he  goes.  "You'd  have  to 
do  backstories,"  he  says,  "and  you'd  prob- 
ably show  some  of  the  trial." 

"You'd  put  in  some  physical  jeopardy," 
comes  the  reply. 

"You'd  do  it  like  Snake  Eyes  and  have  a 
hurricane  come  through." 

"There'd  be  a  ticking  clock." 

"Right!  And  somebody  would  have  a 
heart  attack." 

"Somebody  would  have  a  baby." 

"It's  going  to  have  women,  so  it  would 
be  12  Angry  People." 

"'12  Angry  Persons." 

"And  they  can't  be  angry.  They  can  just 
be  upset.  12  Conflicted  Persons." 

Witness  Out  of  Sight,  Oceans  Eleven,  and 
the  Coens'  O  Brother,  Where  Art  Thou?,  where- 
in Clooney  played  a  vaingloriously  stupid 
chain-gang  escapee,  Ulysses  Everett  McGill, 
who  covets  hair  pomade  and  endlessly 
shouts,  "We're  in  a  tight  spot!"  McGill  is 
among  the  Coens'  greatest  idiot-kings,  right 


up  there  with  Tim  Robbins's  Norville  Barnes 
(in  1994's  The  Hudsucker  Proxy)  and  Nico- 
las Cage's  H.  I.  McDonnough  (in  1987's 
Raising  Arizona).  "What  makes  George  great, 
and  what  makes  him  different  from  many 
stars,  is  that  he's  not  afraid  of  being  a  buf- 
foon." 

This  from  Joel  Coen,  although  possibly 
it's  from  Ethan  Coen— one  never  really 
knows.  In  any  event,  they  both  agree  that  it 
was  Clooney  who  persuaded  them  to  make 
Intolerable  Cruelty,  in  which  Clooney 's  shark 
lawyer  and  Zeta-Jones's  shark  divorcee  fall  in 
love,  albeit  "in  a  sick,  black,  Coen-brothers 
way,"  as  Zeta-Jones  puts  it.  "This  one  terri- 
fies me,"  Clooney  says  of  his  performance. 
"It  could  really  be  bad.  The  thing  is  this:  if 
you  read  the  script,  you  can't  do  it  any  oth- 
er way.  You've  got  to  commit.  Now,  that  can 
go  good  or  bad.  I  think  O  Brother,  Where 
Art  Thou?  worked  really  well  over  the  top, 
and  I'm  proud  of  it.  I  think  that  if  this 
movie  works,  this  will  work  great.  But  it's 
worrisome,  I  have  to  say." 

"I  sort  of  heard  George  was  uptight  about 
it  after  the  fact,"  says  Joel/Ethan,  laughing. 
"I  don't  think  he  went  too  far  with  it.  He 
perfectly  walks  that  line.  George  is  quick  to 
understand  that  sort  of  role,  and  he  gets  the 
stylistic  requirements  of  the  buffoon.  He  in- 
habits it.  I  don't  know  if  he  knows  he  has 
that  ability,  but  he  does." 

Anyway,  Clooney 's  not  that  worried.  He 
and  Soderbergh  are  busy  planning 
their  next  projects,  among  them  K  Street; 
Leathernecks,  a  feature  about  the  early  days 
of  the  N.F.L.;  The  Good  German,  a  post- 
World  War  II  thriller;  and,  not  least,  Ocean's 
Twelve,  whose  cast  has  reunited  to  steal  a 
Faberge  egg.  Meanwhile,  Clooney  has  guests 
to  entertain,  including  the  local  mayor, 
whom  he  wants  to  build  a  bridge  near  the 
villa.  "I'll  take  him  to  Milan  and  see  how  it 
goes,"  he  says  jokingly.  "Get  him  liquored 
up,  get  him  to  sign  something."  He  nudges 
Gio.  "Let's  take  pictures  of  him  with  some 
hottie  girl.  Paparazzi— oh,  we  could  work 
that  out."  He  points  out  Villa  d'Este,  the 
palatial  hotel  on  Lake  Como.  "There's  the 
pool  down  there.  Beautiful  women,  by  the 
way."  He  shrugs.  "I'm  just  saying." 

Clooney  waves  good-bye,  and  Gio  leaves 
rubber.  Days  later,  the  following  crackled 
out  of  my  tape  recorder:  "This  is  a  message 
to  whoever  is  transcribing  this.  Um,  Ned 
just  went  into  the  bathroom.  We're  about 
two  hours  outside  of  Milan,  and  he's  been 
drinking  a  great  deal.  And  I  think  he  has  a 
problem.  And  I  just  think  you  should  know 
that— I  think  it  should  come  out.  A  lot  of 
drinking,  a  lot  of  drooling,  and  Giovanni 
here  thinks  there's  some  drugs  involved.  I 
just  think  you  should  know  that,  O.K.?" 
Pause.  "Oh,  and  he's  bilking  Vanity  Fair 
out  of  a  lot  of  cash."  □ 
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contini  i  ii  i  rom  page  280  relief  organiza- 
tions can  barely  function  in  Monrovia  be- 
cause soldiers  loot  their  warehouses  and 
steal  their  trucks  at  checkpoints;  even  dur- 
ing periods  of  relative  calm,  the  banks  are 
closed  and  cash  is  so  difficult  to  transfer  into 
Liberia  that  the  relief  organizations  some- 
times can  t  pay  their  operating  costs.  When 
we  were  there,  the  World  Food  Program 
had  not  been  able  to  distribute  food  since 
March.  The  Red  Cross  had  evacuated  most 
of  its  international  staff  twice  in  June  alone, 
and  the  office  of  the  UN.  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Refugees  (UN.H.C.R.)  had  been 
forced  to  move  across  the  street  from  the 
U.S.  Embassy  because  it  had  been  deemed 
nominally  safer  there. 

At  the  center  of  town  stands  the  Eu- 
robank Building,  built  in  the  early 
1980s;  it  has  lost  every  one  of  its  floor-to- 
ceiling  windows  and  now  looks  like  a  huge 
concrete  radiator  stood  on  end.  Stoned  sol- 
diers lounge  in  the  darkened  lobby,  filled 
with  puddles  in  the  rainy  season,  and  smoke 
from  cooking  fires  curls  from  what  were 
once  offices.  From  the  street  one  can  look 
up  and  see  into  the  lives  of  dozens  of  fami- 
lies that  have  occupied  the  rooms  on  each 
concrete-slab  floor.  Laundry  flutters  from 
limp  clotheslines,  and  children  totter  on  the 
edge  of  six-story  drop-offs  in  a  building 
where  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  from  dia- 
mond, rubber,  and  timber  deals  once  changed 
hands.  A  mile  farther  down  Benson  Street 
is  the  Masonic  Temple,  an  enormous  stone 
building  with  fluted  columns.  Now  it  is 
home  to  an  extended  family  of  dispossessed, 
who  survive  on  garden  snails  and  rainwater 
they  collect  from  the  building"s  gutter  spouts. 
The  remains  of  a  cooking  fire  smolder  on 
the  marble  floor,  and  a  14-year-old  boy  who 
was  beaten  so  badly  by  the  militias  that  he 
can't  walk  lies  listlessly  on  a  scrap  of  card- 
board. "We  dyin'  slowly,"  one  young  woman 
says  with  an  odd  smile. 

Across  Benson  Street  is  the  Graystone 
Compound,  a  large  walled  area  next  to  and 
owned  by  the  well-fortified  United  States 
Embassy.  It  was  First  opened  in  1991  to  a 
crowd  of  desperate  Liberians  trying  to  es- 
cape the  street-fighting;  during  that  first  con- 
vulsion of  violence,  U.S.  Marines  reportedly 
watched  in  horror  as  fighters  cut  the  heart 
out  of  a  prisoner  and  ate  it.  Also  across  Ben- 
son Street  are  the  UN.H.C.R.  offices,  the 
European  Union  compound,  the  Red  Cross 
offices,  the  Mamba  Point  Hotel— which  has 
paid  out  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
over  the  years  in  a  successful  attempt  to 
d  being  looted— and  the  Medecins  sans 
-  :ompound.  The  neighborhood  is 
Point,  and  because  most 


of  the  expatriate  community  lives  there,  des- 
perate locals  crowd  shoulder  to  shoulder 
into  its  streets  during  times  of  violence  in  the 
mistaken  belief  that  they  can't  be  killed 
while  American  Marines  and  white  diplo- 
mats look  on. 

When  lurd  attacked  Monrovia  in  early 
June,  the  rebels  came  from  the  West, 
near  the  border  of  Sierra  Leone.  They  fought 
their  way  through  Klay  Junction  and  across 
the  Po  River  Bridge  and  the  St.  Paul's  Bridge 
and  then  down  the  length  of  Bushrod  Island 
into  Monrovia.  The  single  road  leading  from 
KJay  Junction  to  the  capital  should  have 
offered  an  opportunity  for  what  one  Ameri- 
can diplomat  in  Monrovia  termed  a  conven- 
tional "point  defense,"  in  which  government 
forces  could  have  concentrated  their  fire- 
power from  a  series  of  fortified  positions; 
but  this  is  not  a  conventional  war.  When  we 
drove  out  to  St.  Paul's  Bridge  several  days 
before  the  second  lurd  offensive,  it  was 
guarded  by  three  kids  with  AK-47s  who 
hadn't  even  piled  up  sandbags  for  pro- 
tection. A  Lebanese  logger  staying  at  the 
Mamba  Point  Hotel  explained  the  lack  of 
defenses  this  way:  "Taylor  created  the  mili- 
tias because  he  was  scared  that  if  he  creat- 
ed a  real  military  it  would  overthrow  him. 
Normally  you  depend  on  other  units  to  pro- 
tect your  back,  but  here  you  don't  know  if 
the  forces  around  you  are  getting  drunk  or 
fighting  among  themselves  or  looting.  So 
they  didn't  put  sandbags  at  the  bridge  be- 
cause they  didn't  trust  the  guys  watching 
their  backs.  They  wanted  to  stay  mobile." 

As  a  result,  any  group  of  child  soldiers, 
cranked  up  on  methamphetamines  and  ea- 
ger for  loot,  can  overrun  a  defensive  position 
that  20  U.S.  Marines  would  be  able  to  hold 
against  an  army.  Battlegrounds  in  Liberia 
tend  to  have  enormous  piles  of  gleaming  AK 
shells  and  a  lot  of  dead  civilians,  but  not 
many  dead  fighters.  During  the  first  10  days 
of  June,  lurd  easily  crossed  both  bridges 
leading  into  Monrovia  and  then  swept 
through  Duala  and  New  Kru  Town  and 
Freeport  and  didn't  stop  until  it  reached 
Via  Town,  half  a  mile  from  the  city  center. 
The  crew  of  a  crippled  450-foot  Cypriot- 
flagged  freighter  named  the  Aqua  Sierra, 
in  the  Freeport  harbor,  watched  helplessly 
as  the  battle  raged  back  and  forth  around 
them.  The  Aqua  Sierra  had  drifted  here  on 
ocean  currents  in  January,  and  the  crew  had 
been  stuck  ever  since,  surviving  on  rainwa- 
ter and  bartered  fish. 

"The  militias  killed  17  looters  in  front  of 
the  harbormaster's  office  after  the  battle," 
the  captain,  a  young  Montenegrin  named 
Dragan  Markovic,  told  me.  "They  caught 
them  and  lined  them  up  and  shot  them 
and  then  just  left  them  there  like  sacks  of 
garbage.  I  had  to  walk  by  them  the  next 
morning.  Two  of  them  were  women." 


The  government  claimed  to  have  m 
the  rebels  out  of  Bushrod  Island  •  m 
counteroffensive,  but  many  locals  si  J 
ed  that  lurd  had  retreated  after  awl 
from  the  American  Embassy.  Regard  J 
was  widely  acknowledged  that  the  g  d 
ment  forces  that  retook  control  of  Bi  q 
caused  at  least  as  much  damage  as  tl 
els.  They  looted  the  shops  and  rr  || 
stalls  along  the  main  road.  They  loote 
burned  the  Monoprix  supermarket, 
looted  the  car  dealership,  the  brewer 
most  of  the  Freeport  neighborhood, 
showed  up  at  Redemption  Hospital,  ii  4 
Kru  Town,  and  accused  the  staff  of  tr  j 
rebels.  The  doctors  were  in  the  mid 
operating  on  civilians  who  had  been  c 
in  the  crossfire;  they  denied  the  accuse 
but  the  soldiers  opened  fire  anywa;; 
forced  the  entire  hospital  staff  to  fle 
the  streets.  When  the  doctors  were  a 
return  several  days  later,  they  found 
patients  dead  on  the  operating  table 
dozens  more  dead  on  the  hallway  flc 

While  these  outrages  were  occu 
around  the  capital.  Charles  Taylor  wa 
perately  trying  to  maneuver  out  of  a 
matic  corner.  Rebel  forces— who  dermi 
nothing  less  than  his  death  or  exile 
shown  the  world  that  they  could  besiej. 
capital  at  will;  the  special  court  in  { 
Leone  was  calling  for  Taylor's  arresb 
the  cease-fire  signed  just  days  earlier  v 
danger  of  falling  apart.  At  noon  on  JunJ 
with  unconfirmed  reports  that  fightint  I 
resumed  around  Klay  Junction,  Pres  i 
Taylor  addressed  the  country  live  on  t 
sion  and  radio. 

"The  indictment  against  me  is  not  i 
Charles  Taylor,"  he  intoned  in  his  dee 
therly  voice  as  an  unearthly  electronic 
back  warbled  in  the  background.  "It  is  & 
Sierra  Leone  trying  to  disgrace  Libil 
People  are  asking  me  why  I'm  afra 
go  to  Sierra  Leone  and  appear  befor 
court.  Why  are  American  officials  a 
to  appear  before  the  World  Court  in 
Hague?  I  am  willing  to  sacrifice  some" 
for  this  country  and  give  up  my  con 
tional  right  to  a  second  term,  but  the 
national  community  must  do  the  same, 
must  make  a  sacrifice  and  withdraw 
indictment." 

Liberia's  agony  started  in  1989,  wh 
small  rebel  group  called  the  Nati  I 
Patriotic  Front  of  Liberia  (N.P.F.L.)  st; 
mounting  cross-border  incursions  from  I 
rear  base  in  Ivory  Coast.  The  N.P.F.L.  l 
bered  only  about  100  hard-core  meml 
but  they  had  been  trained  in  Burkina  . 
and  Libya  and  included  fighters  fron 
over  West  Africa.  Their  leader  was  Ch; 
Taylor,  then  41  years  old,  descended  1 
one  of  the  freed  American  slaves  who 
tied  Liberia  in  the  1820s.  He  had  gradu 
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rf  Bentley  College  in  Waltham 
;  achusetts,  and  returned 
j  >nrovia  in  1980  to  insert 
I  -If  into  the  corrupt,  vi- 
i.  U.S. -backed  regime 
■nuel  K.  Doe. 
.  thin  a  couple  of  years 
jr  came  under  suspi- 
i  )f  plotting  a  coup  and 

Iiack  to  Massachusetts, 
Jberian  authorities 
,ed  him  of  embezzle- 
t  and  requested  his  ex- 
ftion.  President  Doe 
\  nearly  illiterate  army 
hant  who  had  over- 
|'n  the  previous  presi- 
|and  ordered  the  exe- 

iis  of  most  of  his  Cab- 
Dut  he  was  a  close  ally 
nerica's  for  allowing  a 
|u.  base  and  other  infrastructure  on  Li- 
ln  soil  as  a  bulwark  against  Commu- 
I  in  Africa.  Taylor  was  duly  arrested  and 
|ti  into  the  Plymouth  House  of  Correc- 
i  but  before  he  could  be  extradited  he 
uged  to  saw  through  the  iron  window 
►and  rappel  down  a  wall  on  a  rope  of 
led  sheets.  (Some  suspect  that  American 
igence,  having  become  fed  up  with  Doe's 
ic  conduct,  arranged  for  Taylor's  escape 
|at  he  could  return  to  Liberia  to  over- 
1/  Doe.)  Taylor  fled  to  Mexico  and  then 
nana,  and  the  following  year  he  made  his 
10  Burkina  Faso,  where  President  Blaise 
ipaore— who  himself  had  come  to  pow- 
I  having  his  predecessor  murdered— and 
in  president  Muammar  Qaddafi  took 
rest  in  his  plans  to  get  rid  of  Doe. 

dthough  heavily  backed  by  outside  spon- 
sors, the  N.P.F.L.  split  into  two  factions 
n  weeks  of  its  entry  into  Liberia.  One 
>n  was  led  by  Taylor  and  a  former  U.S. 
ne  named  Elmer  Johnson;  the  other 
young  hothead  named  Prince  Johnson. 
:e  Johnson,  who  had  trained  in  military- 
e  duties  in  South  Carolina,  had  worked 
Taylor  at  Qaddafi's  military  camps 
harbored  an  intense  dislike  of  him. 
n  the  two  factions  converged  on  Mon- 
i  in  the  summer  of  1990,  the  street- 
mg  that  resulted  was  some  of  the  most 
il  of  the  entire  war. 

)th  factions  actively  recruited  child  sol- 
,  some  of  whom  were  pressed  into  ser- 
and  some  of  whom  joined  voluntarily 
otect  their  villages  from  the  very  forces 
had  joined.  The  children  were  often 
iated"  into  combat  by  being  made  to 
;ss  or  commit  unspeakable  acts,  such 
lling  their  own  parents.  The  combat- 
became  further  deranged  by  their  regu- 
se  of  amphetamines  and  marijuana  and 
complete  breakdown  in  the  social  or- 
It  was  they,  not  adults,  who  had  the 
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press  relayed  numerous  stories  of  "heart- 
men,"  who  extracted  the  internal  organs  of 
prisoners  while  they  were  still  alive  and  fed 
them  to  the  fighters  to  confer  courage.  One 
local,  whom  I  will  call  Ibrahim,  showed  me 
a  photograph  of  a  group  of  N.P.F.L.  fighters 
who  had  just  finished  killing  three  Krahn 
boys  in  1996.  The  boys  were  12  years  old. 
"They  cut  off  their  willies  and  then  their  toes 
and  then  their  fingers  and  ears,"  Ibrahim 
recalled.  "The  boys  were  just  shaking.  Then 
they  took  a  special  knife  and  put  it  at  the 
base  of  their  skull  and  took  out  their  brains, 
and  when  the  boys  were  dead,  they  cut  them 
up  into  pieces  and  put  tires  on  them 
and  burned  them." 

These  were  the  forces  that 
were  arrayed  against  Samuel 
Doe  in  early  September 
1990. 
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EYE  OF  THE  STORM 

Rebel  hot  spots  in  Monrovia 

Inset,  the  West  African 

region  of  Liberia. 


sjfjt.  BATTLE  ZONES 

power  to  decide  life  and 
death,  and  that  power 
spawned  in  them  an  al- 
most boundless  cruelty. 
At  the  dreaded  check- 
points around  Monrovia 
they  killed  wantonly  and 
arbitrarily  until  even  their  own  officers  had 
trouble  passing  through  safely.  The  U.S. 
State  Department  estimated  that  at  one 
checkpoint—locally  known  as  "No  Re- 
turn"—2,000  people  had  been  murdered 
in  1990  alone. 

Adding  to  the  nightmare,  the  fighters 
draped  themselves  in  jungle  fetishes  and 
magic  charms  and  took  to  wearing  a  hal- 
lucinatory array  of  accessories— hair  wigs, 
women's  dresses,  human  bones,  gas  masks, 
headphones,  toilet-seat  covers— that  were  de- 
signed to  unnerve  their  opponents.  One  infa- 
mous unit  even  fought  completely  naked. 
Unconfirmed  reports  of  ritual  cannibalism 
also  abounded,  and  the  local  and  foreign 


Cornered  in  the  Exec- 
utive Mansion  with  a 
contingent  of  loyal  troops. 
Doe  had  only  one  hope: 
that  a  force  of  2,000  U.S. 
Marines  floating  offshore  on 
an  American  warship  would 
intervene.  Doe  presumably 
expected  that  the  country  he 
had  considered  his  Cold  War 
ally  would  come  to  his  aid, 
but  he  couldn't  have  been  more 
wrong.  The  Berlin  Wall  had  come 
down  the  year  before,  Soviet  and 
Libyan  influence  in  West  Africa 
was  rapidly  waning,  and  the  United 
States  no  longer  had  any  strategic  in- 
terest in  Liberia. 

Instead  of  sending  in  the  Marines,  the 
first  President  Bush  arranged  for  another 
local  ally,  Nigeria,  to  lead  a  small  force  of 
peacekeepers  into  Monrovia. 
Although  the  Nigerians  may 
have  provided  diplomatic  cov- 
er for  America,  they  were 
hardly  a  solution  to  Liberia's 
problems;  years  later,  the 
peacekeepers'  Nigerian  chief 
of  staff  admitted  that  they 
were  so  ill-prepared  that  they  had  to  borrow 
boots  and  uniforms  from  Prince  Johnson. 
On  September  9,  Doe  drove  through  the  de- 
stroyed capital  city  in  a  20-car  motorcade 
and  presented  himself  at  the  Nigerian  mili- 
tary base  in  Freeport,  where  he  demanded  a 
meeting  with  the  peacekeepers'  commander, 
Lieutenant  General  Quainoo.  The  president's 
bodyguards  were  asked  by  the  West  African 
troops,  mostly  Nigerians,  to  surrender  their 
weapons.  Ten  minutes  later.  Prince  Johnson 
showed  up  with  a  heavily  armed  group  of 
fighters  and  quickly  overwhelmed  the  peace- 
keepers. Johnson's  fighters  massacred  Doe  s 
bodyguards,  shot  Doe  in  the  leg,  reportedly 
threw  him  into  the  trunk  of  his  Mercedes, 
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and  drove  him  to  their  military  base.  There 
they  got  drunk,  hacked  off  Doe's  ears,  and 
finally  killed  him  after  they  caught  him 
blowing  on  a  pool  of  his  own  blood— a 
black-magic  trick,  they  feared,  to  make 
himself  disappear. 

Rather  than  marking  the  end  of  Liberia's 
turmoil,  Doe's  murder  merely  proved  to  be 
the  first  chapter  in  another  13  years  of  suf- 
fering. Effectively  fenced  out  of  the  govern- 
ment, Taylor  established  his  own  fiefdom 
outside  the  capital  and  settled  into  a  long- 
term  campaign  to  enrich  himself  and  take 
over  the  country.  William  Twaddell.  the  chief 
of  mission  at  the  American  Embassy  dur- 
ing those  years,  reported  to  Congress  in  1996 
that  Taylor's  personal  haul  from  the  taxes 
levied  on  diamond,  timber,  rubber,  and  iron 
sales  probably  totaled  around  S75  million  a 
year.  Meanwhile,  the  underpaid  Nigerian-led 
peacekeeping  troops  had  begun  their  own 
systematic  looting  campaign  that  saw  mil- 
lions of  dollars'  worth  of  Liberian  cars,  ster- 
eos, and  even  heavy  machinery  seized  and 
sent  to  Nigeria  on  transport  ships.  Worse 
yet,  the  Nigerians  were  not  above  selling 
weapons  to  the  various  factions,  or  even  pro- 
voking street  battles,  so  that  the  contested 
neighborhoods  could  be  looted  more  easily. 

After  a  bloody  but  futile  attempt  to  over- 
run the  capital  in  1992  -countered  by  a  Ni- 
gerian air  campaign  that  killed  thousands  of 
civilians  with  cluster  bombs  and  napalm- 
Taylor  finally  gained  the  upper  hand  in 
1996.  Rather  than  fight  his  way  into  the  Ex- 
ecutive Mansion,  he  agreed  to  a  popular 
election  and  ran  on  the  bizarre  platform  of 
threatening  to  continue  the  war  if  he  wasn't 
elected.  One  of  the  slogans  chanted  by  his 
young  supporters  was  "He  killed  my  pa. 
he  killed  my  ma,  I'll  vote  for  him." 

It  worked;  in  1997,  Charles  Taylor  was 
elected  with  the  support  of  85  percent  of  the 
population.  Within  a  few  years,  however,  the 
inevitable  rebels  came  creeping  back  out  of 
the  bush. 

While  Teun  and  I  were  trying  to  per- 
suade the  government  we  weren't 
spies,  something  dire  was  clearly  shaping  up 
outside  town.  The  Lebanese  businessmen 
who  had  sought  refuge  in  the  hotel  were 
constantly  on  their  cell  phones,  talking  to  lo- 
cals who  monitored  the  rebels'  progress  by 
the  hour:  they  had  cleared  out  the  Voice  of 
America  displaced-persons  camp,  they  had 
crossed  the  Po  River  Bridge,  they  were  bat- 
tling their  way  back  down  Bushrod  again. 
And  if  there  was  any  doubt  what  was  hap- 
pening, all  we  had  to  do  was  'ook  out  from 
hotel  veranda:  thousands  of  people  who 
■d  the  fighting  were  milling  about  near 
of  the  American  Embassy. 


"Fled  the  fighting"  is  a  stock  news  phrase 
that  suggests  a  headlong  escape  from  battle, 
but  it  doesn't  quite  capture  the  reality,  which 
is  usually  less  dramatic  but  infinitely  more 
hopeless.  As  soon  as  the  first  boom  of  mor- 
tars can  be  heard  in  the  distance,  thousands 
of  people  start  a  slow,  determined  walk  un- 
der the  tropical  sun  in  the  opposite  direction, 
wherever  that  is.  They  balance  a  few  posses- 
sions in  bundles  on  their  heads;  women  car- 
ry their  infants  in  their  arms,  and  men  push 
wheelbarrows  holding  people  too  old  to 
walk,  and  by  this  agonizing  process  the 
world's  accursed  shuffle  from  place  to  place, 
trying  to  stay  alive.  These  were  the  people 
who  were  gathering  by  the  thousands  in  the 
streets  of  Mamba  Point,  the  sea  at  their 
backs,  the  rebels  at  the  city  gates,  and  truck- 
loads  of  Taylor's  militia  boys  starting  to  ca- 
reen ominously  through  their  midst. 

By  nightfall  the  mood  at  the  hotel  was 
grim.  Africans  were  crowded  around 
handheld  radios  to  get  the  latest  on  what  was 
happening  outside  the  city.  The  Lebanese 
businessmen  were  trying  to  figure  out  who 
to  pay  off  so  that  their  warehouses  wouldn't 
get  looted.  Half  a  dozen  Red  Cross  workers 
who  had  been  eating  pizza  on  the  veranda 
left  abruptly  because  they'd  just  gotten  word 
that  a  mortar  round  had  landed  inside  their 
compound  on  Bushrod.  There  were  rumors 
that  the  rebels  had  gotten  into  Freeport. 
There  were  reports  that  the  rebels  were  shell- 
ing the  Executive  Mansion.  Some  people 
were  even  saying  that  rebel  units  had  circled 
around  the  city  by  canoe  and  would  infil- 
trate that  night. 

Around  eight  o'clock  a  Liberian  ran  into 
the  hotel  with  the  terrifying  news  that  the 
rebels  had  indeed  made  it  into  Freeport— 
which  was  just  a  few  miles  away— and  that 
there  was  heavy  fighting  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  city.  Worse  yet,  we  could  hear  the  pop 
of  small-arms  fire  a  few  streets  away,  which 
meant  that  either  some  rebels  had  made  it 
into  the  city  proper  or.  more  likely  and  in 
some  ways  more  alarming,  the  militias  were 
starting  to  get  out  of  control. 

Out  on  the  street  I  could  see  a  group  of 
people  pushing  a  wounded  man  in  a  wheel- 
barrow toward  the  Medecins  sans  Frontieres 
office  a  couple  of  blocks  away.  I  tracked 
Ibrahim  down  and  asked  him  what  was  go- 
ing on.  He  put  his  hand  over  his  cell  phone 
and  told  me  that  they  were  now  fighting 
on  Broad  Street.  The  rebels  were  in  town. 

Teun  and  I  raced  up  to  the  roof,  passing 
on  the  way  a  middle-aged  man  who  worked 
for  the  hotel.  "Let  them  come,"  he  said  weari- 
ly. "Let  them  come  and  get  this  over  with— 
it's  better."  From  the  roof  we  could  see 
thousands  of  people  moving  soundlessly 
through  the  gathering  dark.  The  Executive 
Mansion  was  lit  up  nicely  and  appeared 
quiet.  Explosions  across  the  river  in  Free- 


port  flashed  like  heat  lightning  agai . 
low-hanging  clouds. 

The  report  of  fighting  on  Broad 
did  not  appear  to  be  true,  but  we  i  ^ 
sleep  that  night  with  the  windows  op  i 
way,  hoping  that  if  the  fighting  wash] 
Mamba  Point  we  might  hear  it  early 
to  grab  our  bags  and  make  it  to  th! 
American  flag  that  waved  proudly  fr 
fortified  compound  across  the  street. 

In  late  April,  a  United  Nations  con 
on  Liberia  submitted  a  report  to  th 
rit\  Council  that  recommended  exp 
sanctions  against  Charles  Taylor's  j 
ment  for  its  ongoing  violations  of  the  { 
and  diamond-trading  and  travel  emb  i 
that  had  been  imposed  on  him  by  th  | 
two  years  earlier.  The  embargoes  hat 
put  in  place  because  of  overwhelmi 
dence  that  Taylor  was  supporting  a  n 
surgency  in  Sierra  Leone  that  had  ir 
nearly  a  decade  of  war  on  that  co 
killing  tens  of  thousands;  the  war  was  I 
brought  to  a  halt  by  a  strikingly  sua, 
British  military  intervention  in  2000. 

Two  years  later,  a  failed  coup  attei, 
neighboring  Ivory  Coast  led  to  anotM 
ding  civil  war  in  West  Africa,  which 
until  France  sent  4,000  troops  to  its 
colony  to  quell  the  fighting.  Like  the 
in  Sierra  Leone,  they  stopped  the  wai 
tracks.  Although  the  rebels  in  Ivory 
were  not  directly  under  Taylor's  contrci 
were  reinforced  by  Liberian  fighters  wl 
crossed  over  their  country's  unguarde;, 
ern  border  and  were  widely  thought! 
fighting  in  exchange  for  the  opportu.: 
loot.  "Charles  Taylor  is  the  epicenter 
the  instability  in  this  region,"  one  Wa, 
diplomat  in  Monrovia  told  me.  "He  H 
mitted  to  there  being  Liberians  fighti( 
Ivory  Coast— it's  a  big,  fat,  juicy  tarp, 
them.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to  thn 
them  as  under  the  control  of  Taylor. . 
more  in  the  medieval  sense:  'O.K. 
town  is  yours  to  loot  for  one  week.'" 

Taylor  tried  a  similar  tactic  in  G 
as  well,  supporting  an  insurgency  ih;\ 
placed  thousands  of  civilians  and  dt, 
lized  one  of  the  few  remaining  pet, 
countries  in  the  region.  In  retaliation, 
ea  began  sponsoring  lurd  rebels 
beria.  A  generation  of  children  han, 
grown  up  either  fighting  or  fleeing  the 
ing  in  all  three  countries,  resulting  in 
spread  economic  stagnation  that  only 
more  and  more  young  people  into  the 
of  the  militias.  In  the  face  of  such  c 
the  U.N.  sanctions  against  Taylor 
tremendous  sense:  in  theory,  at  least,  h 
prevented  from  buying  weapons  with 
to  wage  war,  prevented  from  selling  diar 
to  pay  for  the  weapons,  and— along 
other  government  officials— prevented 
traveling  abroad  to  seek  foreign  suppc 
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reality,  however,  the  sanctions  had  seri- 
inintended  consequences.  They  forced 
nto  business  with  some  of  the  most 
:rous  people  in  the  world. 

;cording  to  a  U.N.  Security  Council 
report,  three  Serb  arms  dealers  repre- 
lg  the  Temex  Corporation—Slobodan 
,  Orhan  Dragas,  and  Jovan  Aleksic— 
ced  into  the  Mamba  Point  Hotel  in 
!002  to  oversee  a  shipment  of  arms  on 
rtered  aircraft  that  flew  nonstop  from 
ade  to  Monrovia.  To  circumvent  the 

embargo,  Tesic  and  his  colleagues  ob- 
1  counterfeit  end-user  certificates  for  the 
ons  from  Nigeria  and  the  Democratic 
blic  of  Congo,  both  countries  to  which 
nay  legally  export  arms.  (End-user 
icates  are  supposed  to  certify  that  the 
ons  will  not  be  re-exported  to  a  third 
try.)  Between  October 

and  February  2003, 

investigators  docu- 
ed  a  total  of  104  such 
gistered  flights  into 
:rtsfield  Airfield,  out- 
vlonrovia,  at  least  6  of 
l  were  suspected  of  ille- 
transporting  weapons, 
e  case  of  Tesic,  the  Li- 
n  government  paid  for 
'eapons  by  routing  the 
ly  through  a  complex 
3f  Swiss  and  Lebanese 
accounts  and  shell  com- 
s  registered  in  Bulgaria, 
enstein,  and  the  British 
l  Islands.  A  total  of  66 
1  numbers  taken  from 
1  machine  guns  that  ar- 
1  in  Liberia  since  the  im- 
ion  of  the  U.N.  arms 
krgo  have  been  traced 
Belgrade  weapons  manufacturer  that 
them  to  Temex.  Slobodan  Tesic  denied 
he  ever  visited  Liberia  even  though 
ame  appears  in  the  hotel  logbook.  He 
claimed  that  he  thought  the  weapons 
'for  Nigeria. 

ie  unintended  consequences  of  the  dia- 
'I  ban  were  even  more  serious.  Taylor 
supported  the  rebels  in  Sierra  Leone  in 
I  part  to  gain  access  to  that  country's  di- 
id  fields  along  Liberia's  border.  Blocked 
!  2000  by  an  international  treaty  forbid- 
;  trade  in  so-called  conflict  diamonds, 
'>r  soon  turned  to  other  markets.  In  a 
;  initially  reported  in  The  Washington 
by  Douglas  Farah,  Western  military  in- 
pnce  discovered  that  in  the  fall  of  1998 
iior  al-Qaeda  operative  named  Abdul- 
vhmed  Abdullah  traveled  to  Liberia  to 
p  a  series  of  diamond  purchases  from 
aylor  government.  America  had  by  that 

intensified  its  efforts  to  shut  down  al- 
ia finances  in  the  wake  of  the  embassy 


bombings  in  Kenya  and  Tanzania,  and  buy- 
ing up  diamonds— the  most  concentrated 
form  of  wealth  in  the  world  and  very  hard  to 
trace— was  the  perfect  way  for  al-Qaeda  to 
hide  its  assets.  Over  the  course  of  the  next 
three  years,  Western  intelligence  agents  esti- 
mate, $20  million  in  diamonds  moved 
through  the  Monrovia  pipeline  established  by 
Abdullah.  They  also  identified  a  $1  million 
payment  to  Taylor  for  hiding  several  al-Qaeda 
figures  at  a  military  base  outside  of  Mon- 
rovia shortly  after  the  September  11  attacks. 
If  humanitarian  concerns  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  prompt  an  American  intervention 
in  Liberia,  al-Qaeda  involvement  in  Liberia 
presumably  is.  The  latest  crisis,  however,  has 
occurred  at  a  time  when  American  military 
forces  are  already  mired  in  wars  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan.  Perhaps  sensing  that  outside 
help  would  not  be  forthcoming,  lurd  corn- 


Americans  were  extremely  reluctant  to  do 
as  long  as  the  fighting  continued.  "Taylor  is 
obviously  under  a  lot  of  pressure,"  says 
Twaddell.  "When  he's  in  a  really  tight  cor- 
ner he'll  respond  to  the  appeal  of  regional 
leaders  and  do  what  is  required  of  him, 
dressed  up  as  someone  who  is  interested  in 
his  nation's  well-being.  Then  he'll  be  ex- 
tremely selective  in  what  he  remembers 
agreeing  to." 

Stephen  Ellis,  author  of  the  1999  book 
The  Mask  of  Anarchy,  puts  it  more  bluntly: 
"Charles  Taylor  is  best  understood  as  a 
mafia  warlord.  He's  very  smart,  very  clever, 
and  his  essential  way  of  acting  is  not  real- 
ly political.  And  yet  he  does  have  a  sense 
of  how  to  run  a  bureaucracy.  When  he  says, 
'If  I  go  without  peacekeepers  here,  it  will 
be  a  bloodbath,'  he's  absolutely  right.  The 
militia  are  vicious  ...  the  killing  will  be 

worse  than  anything  we've 

seen  in  years." 


D; 


FALSE  HOPE 

Charles  Taylor  at  a  conference  of  West 

African  leaders  in  Paris  in  January  to  discuss 

the  civil  war  in  Ivory  Coast.  Taylor  was 

charged  on  June  4  by  the  U.N.-backed  court 

in  Sierra  Leone  for  his  involvement  in  that 

country's  civil  war  during  the  1990s. 


menced  its  early-June  offensive  in  a  way  that 
seemed  designed  less  to  overrun  Monrovia— 
which  would  trigger  a  humanitarian  catas- 
trophe—than to  force  Taylor  to  the  negoti- 
ating table. 

By  the  same  token,  Taylor  could  be  equal- 
ly sure  that  Black  Hawk  helicopters  would 
not  be  landing  in  Monrovia  to  whisk  him 
off  to  stand  trial  in  Sierra  Leone.  He  re- 
peatedly offered  to  step  down  and  go  into 
exile  in  Nigeria  in  exchange  for  having 
the  indictment  against  him  dropped;  bar- 
ring that,  he  offered  to  step  down  as  presi- 
dent as  soon  as  an  international  peacekeep- 
ing force  was  installed  in  Liberia.  That, 
however,  was  something  that  he  knew  the 


ay  two  of  the  offensive 
dawned  with  a  down- 
pour so  violent  that  it  ob- 
scured everything  beyond  the 
hotel  walls  except  a  couple  of 
palm  trees  that  appeared  like 
black  cutouts  against  a  pun- 
ishing white  veil  of  water.  It 
lifted  half  an  hour  later  to  re- 
veal the  10,000  or  so  desper- 
ate civilians  who  had  crowd- 
ed onto  Mamba  Point.  They 
had  spread  their  clothing  on 
the  grass  to  wash  it  in  the 
rain,  and  they  stood  or  sat  or 
milled  about  under  the  stout, 
whitewashed  embassy  walls 
waiting  for  something— any- 
thing—to  happen  that  might 
allow  them  to  return  home. 
Around  midmorning  there  were  two  loud 
explosions  in  the  direction  of  the  embassy 
that  started  the  crowds  running,  and  soon 
enough  the  wounded  started  to  go  by,  some 
staggering  and  some  heaped  in  wheelbar- 
rows pushed  by  friends.  I  leaned  against  the 
shoulder-high  wall  around  the  hotel  with  a 
Liberian  and  watched.  "Can't  we  just  all 
grow  rice?"  he  said  under  his  breath.  He 
went  on  to  articulate  the  words  that  all  of  Li- 
beria was  waiting  to  hear  from  its  president: 
"I  step  down,"  he  said.  "I  step  down  for  the 
good  of  the  country  so  we  can  end  this  aw- 
ful war." 

I  called  the  embassy  on  a  cell  phone  to 
ask  what  was  happening.  "We  don't  know," 
the  consul  said.  "Someone  is  firing  R.P.G. 
rounds  at  Graystone.  Snipers  are  also  target- 
ing people  in  the  street." 

An  R.P.G.  is  a  shoulder-fired  rocket  de- 
signed to  penetrate  tank  armor.  The  rebels 
weren't  nearly  close  enough  to  be  responsible 
for  the  attack,  which  left  only  the  govern- 
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ment  militias.  Apparently  the  rebels  had  with- 
drawn at  night  but  were  back  with  the  sun- 
rise, trying  to  fight  their  way  over  the  last 
rickety  bridge  into  downtown.  A  BBC  re- 
porter with  the  rebels  said  that  they  had  firm 
control  of  Freeport  and  the  rest  of  Bushrod 
Island  and  had  lost  only  six  fighters  in  the 
past  24  hours;  that  contradicted  government 
claims  that  the  rebels  were  surrounded  and 
in  the  process  of  being  wiped  out. 

As  the  fighting  got  closer,  the  crowds 
grew  more  and  more  agitated  until  any  loud 
noise  triggered  a  stampede  in  both  directions 
down  the  street.  Around  noon  I  heard  shout- 
ing in  front  of  the  hotel  and  walked  down  to 
the  gate  in  time  to  watch  half  a  dozen  militia 
boys  using  their  rifle  butts  to  beat  a  teenager 
nearly  to  death.  "He  was  caught  looting,"  a 
guy  standing  next  to  me  said.  "Now  they 
might  take  him  off  and  shoot  him." 

Around  midafternoon,  word  came  to  the 
hotel  that  the  Americans  had  thrown 
open  the  gates  to  Graystone.  Teun  and  I 
grabbed  our  equipment  and  fought  our 
way  up  there  just  in  time  to  see  thousands 
of  edgy,  sweating  civilians  trying  to  shoul- 
der their  way  through  the  one  opening  in 
the  compound.  The  first  explosion  came 
just  a  few  minutes  later.  It  split  the  world 
open  with  a  thunderous  whump  that  left 
everyone  looking  at  each  other  in  puz- 
zlement. Was  it  outgoing?  Was  it  an  at- 
tack? Then  the  next  shell  detonated,  and 
in  an  instant,  10.000  people  began  to  run. 


A  woman  tripped  and  fell  headlong, 
spilling  a  precious  jug  of  water.  No  one 
stopped  to  help  her.  Mothers  shoved  their 
children  along  in  front  of  them  to  keep  them 
from  getting  trampled.  Young  men  ran 
and  stopped  to  see  what  was  going  on  and 
then  ran  again.  Down  by  the  hotel  a  man 
screamed  at  me  that  America  had  to  do 
something  to  stop  this  carnage,  and  I  tried 
to  convince  him  that  we  would,  but  he  wasn't 
buying  it.  The  anger  on  the  streets  of  Mon- 
rovia crackles  restlessly  like  an  electrical  dis- 
charge trying  to  ground  itself,  and  early  on  I 
had  realized  that  I  didn't  want  to  become 
the  focal  point  of  14  years  of  people's  suffer- 
ing. A  crowd  of  young  men  started  to  gather 
to  hear  what  I  had  to  say— what  can  you 
say?— but  before  the  situation  got  away  from 
me,  the  first  wounded  started  going  by. 

The  rounds  were  incoming— apparently 
fired  by  government  forces  either  to  terrify 
the  locals  or  to  send  a  message  to  America, 
or  both— and  they  landed  smack  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  crowd  of  several  thousand  civilians. 
People  were  saying  they  were  R.P.G.'s,  but 
they  couldn't  have  been,  because  100  people 
lay  dead  and  wounded  inside  Graystone; 
only  artillery  can  cause  that  kind  of  damage. 
The  first  wounded  to  appear  were  the  ones 
who  could  walk,  and  they  struggled  down 
the  street  on  their  way  to  the  Medecins  sans 
Frontieres  compound.  Then  came  the 
wounded  on  the  backs  of  others,  and  finally 
came  the  ones  in  wheelbarrows,  staring 
mutely  and  wide-eyed,  with  their  legs  half 
off  and  their  necks  blown  open  and  their 
heads  canted  back  so  that  they  must  have 
watched  the  world  recede  behind  them  upside 


down  as  they  jolted  their  way  towai 
The  tide  of  wounded  and  dying 
overwhelmed  the  staff  at  the  M.S.! 
pound.  People  were  lying  on  the 
bleeding,  and  wounded  children  were 
ing,  and  mothers  sobbed  in  the  come 
doctors  shouted  for  stretchers  that  di 
ist.  In  the  middle  of  the  bedlam  one 
conducted  a  slow  two-step  of  grief  ; 
gan  taking  off  her  clothes  before  an 
stopped  her  and  led  her  away.  A  m;i 
wheelbarrow  who  had  been  hit  in 
domen— a  bad  place  to  be  hit— for  soi 
son  asked  my  permission  to  say  gooo 
his  terrified  five-year-old  son.  He  hug; 
child  as  tears  streamed  down  his  fac 
then  I  helped  lift  him  from  the  wheel  a 
onto  a  stretcher  while  his  wife  scream  i 
his  son  sobbed  and  the  doctors  direc  I 
stretcher-bearers  to  carry  him  inside  I 
operation  that  he  had  no  way  of  kr ) 
whether  he  would  survive. 

Something  gave  way  inside  of  me  i 
down  on  the  bench.  I'm  an  Amerii 
thought.  My  hands  are  now  covere. 
man's  blood.  That  had  to  mean  sorm  | 
but  at  that  exact  moment— with  the  \i 
ed  coming  in,  and  the  doctors  callii 
orders,  and  an  American  warship  v. 
offshore— it  seemed  too  much  to  fac- 
what  that  might  be. 

On  August  4,  Nigerian  peaceke 
troops— eventually  followed  by  200* 
Marines— landed  in  Monrovia  to  qui! 
two  months  of  fighting.  Charles  I 
boarded  a  plane  for  exile  in  Nigeria  ( 
gust  11.  His  parting  words  were  "Gooi 
ing,  I  will  be  back."  □ 


Goya 


iii 


continued  from  page  289  whose  achieve- 
ment is  critical  to  an  assessment,  of  our  own, 
perhaps  less  urgent  doings.  Not  to  know 
them  is  to  be  illiterate,  and  we  cannot  ex- 
ceed their  perceptions.  They  give  their  times 
a  face,  or  rather  a  thousand  faces.  Their  ex- 
perience watches  ours  and  can  outflank  it 
with  the  intensity  of  its  feeling.  A  writer  on 
music  who  had  not  thought  about  Beetho- 
ven, or  a  literary  critic  who  had  never  read 
the  novels  of  Charles  Dickens— what  would 
such  a  person's  views  be  worth,  what  mo- 
mentum could  they  possibly  acquire?  They 
would  not  be  worth  taking  seriously.  Goya 
was  one  of  these  seminal  artists. 

The  main  reason  that  I  started  thinking 
about  Goya  with  some  regularity  lay  in 
the  peculiar  culture  whose  tail  end  I  en- 
countered when  I  went  to  live  and  work  in 
[970.  It  had  almost  been  eviscer- 
depiction.  Of  course  it  had 
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plenty  of  human  presence,  but  that  was  an- 
other matter.  Here  was  America,  riven  to  the 
point  of  utter  desolation  over  the  most  bitter- 
ly resented  conflict  it  had  embarked  on  since 
the  Civil  War.  Vietnam  was  tearing  the  coun- 
try apart,  and  where  was  the  art  that  recorded 
America's  anguish?  Well,  there  was  art— most 
of  it,  with  a  few  honorable  exceptions  like 
Leon  Golub,  of  a  mediocre  sort,  the  kind  of 
"protest"  art  more  notable  for  its  polemics 
than  its  aesthetic  qualities.  But  in  general  there 
was  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  that  came 
near  the  achievement  of  Goya's  "Los  Desas- 
tres  de  la  Guerra,"  those  heart-rending  prints 
in  which  the  artist  bore  witness  to  the  almost 
unspeakable  facts  of  death  in  the  Spanish  ris- 
ing against  Napoleon,  and  in  doing  so  be- 
came the  first  modern  visual  reporter  on 
warfare.  Nor  did  there  seem  to  be  any  paint- 
ing (and  still  less,  any  sculpture)  produced  by 
an  American  that  could  have  sustained  com- 
parison with  Goya's  painting  of  the  execution 
of  the  Spanish  patriots  on  the  third  of  May, 
1808.  Clearly,  there  were  some  things  that 
moral  indignation  could  not  do  on  its  own. 


What  did  modernity  lack  that  Goy; 
Or  was  that  the  wrong  question  to  ask  It 
it  rather  that  an  age  of  mass  medi; 
own  age,  so  overloaded  with  every  Id; 
visual  image  that  all  images  were  inr 
sense  replaceable,  a  time  when  few 
stood  out  for  long  from  a  prevailing 
fog,  had  somehow  blurred  and  carried' 
a  part  of  the  memorable  distinctness  t 
sual  icon  once  had?  Perish  the  though1 
the  thought  stuck.  It  would  neither  j 
nor  be  resolved.  Of  course,  Goya  was 
ception.  It  seems  that  geniuses  (a  word 
despite  all  the  pecking  and  bitching  of 
modernist  criticism,  must  survive  be' 
there  is  no  other  that  fits  certain  cases  > 
man  exception)  are  fated  to  be.  But  th 
that  at  the  end  of  the  20th  century  w>l 
(as  we  still  have)  no  person  who  could 
cessfully  make  eloquent  and  morally  i ' 
art  out  of  human  disaster  tells  us  some 
about  the  shriveled  expectations  of  wh  ► 
can  do.  So  how  could  someone  have 
aged  it  with  such  success  two  centuries 
er?  There  is  no  convenient  answer,  no 
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i  n  which  to  package  such  a  mystery, 
i  is  nothing  less  than  the  mystery  of  the 
'<  sense  itself.  It  is  not  true  that  calami- 
,  vents  are  bound,  or  even  likely,  to  ex- 
•eat  tragic  images.  Nearly  60  years  af- 
s  bomb-bay  doors  of  the  Enola  Gay 
\  d  to  release  Little  Boy,  and  a  new  level 
man  conflict,  over  Hiroshima,  there  is 
i )  major  work  of  visual  art  marking  the 
)f  the  nuclear  age.  No  aesthetically  sig- 
nt  painting  or  sculpture  commemo- 
Auschwitz.  It  is  most  unlikely  that  a 
though  still  socially  traumatic  event, 
is  the  felling  of  the  World  Trade  Center 
[)1,  will  stimulate  any  memorable  works 
.  What  we  do  remember  are  the  pho- 
Ihich  cannot  be  exceeded. 

i>ya  was  an  artist  wholeheartedly  of 
•his  world.  He  seems  to  have  had  no 
physical  urges.  He  could  do  heaven, 
was  rather  a  chore, 
ngels  he  painted  on  the 
of  San  Antonio  de  la 
ia,  in  his  great  mural 
of  1798,  are  gorgeous 
les  with  gauzy  wings 
and  messengers  of 
>n's  grace  only  second, 
would  not  carry  such 
if  they  were  not  desir- 
For  him,  it  seems,  God 
to  manifest  himself  to 
nkind  by  creating  the 
iically  vast  pleasures  of 
odd. 

>ya  was  a  mighty  cele- 
of  pleasure.  You  know 
/ed  everything  that  was 
ous:  the  smell  of  an  or- 
or  a  girl's  armpit;  the 
i  of  tobacco  and  the  aftertaste  of  wine; 
vanging  rhythms  of  a  street  dance;  the 
Df  light  on  taffeta,  watered  silk,  plain 
n;  the  afterglow  expanding  in  a  sum- 
evening's  sky  or  the  dull  gleam  of  a 
un's  well-carved  walnut  butt.  You  do 
eed  to  look  far  for  his  images  of  plea- 
they  pervade  his  work,  from  the  early 
try  designs  he  did  for  the  Spanish  roy- 
nily— the  majas  and  majos  picnicking 
dancing  on  the  green  banks  of  the 
panares  outside  Madrid,  the  children 
ig  toreadors,  the  excited  crowds— right 
igh  to  the  challenging  sexuality  of  Tlie 
d  Maja. 

it  he  was  also  one  of  the  few  great  de- 
ers  of  physical  pain,  outrage,  insult  to 
ody.  At  that,  he  was  as  good  as  Mat- 
iGriinewald,  the  Master  of  the  Isenheim 
piece.  It  is  not  at  all  inevitable  that  an 
i;  is  as  good  at  pain  as  he  is  at  plea- 
An  artist  can  handle  one  without  con- 
ngly  suggesting  the  other,  and  many 
Hieronymus  Bosch,  the  15th-century 
erlandish  mystic  whose  paintings  were 


so  avidly  collected  by  the  gloomy  Spanish 
monarch  Felipe  II  and,  enshrined  in  the  roy- 
al collections,  would  in  due  course  exercise 
such  influence  on  the  fascinated  Goya,  was 
not— despite  the  title  of  his  most  famous 
painting,  The  Garden  of  Earthly  Delights— 
especially  good  at  depicting  the  marvels  of 
sensuality.  His  hells  are  always  genuinely 
frightening  and  credible,  his  heavens  scarcely 
believable  at  all.  Exactly  the  opposite  prob- 
lem arises  with  his  great  Baroque  antitype, 
Peter  Paul  Rubens.  Look  at  a  Rubens  Cruci- 
fixion, that  noble  and  muscular  body  ham- 
mered with  degrading  iron  spikes  to  the  fatal 
tree,  and  you  hardly  feel  there  is  any  death 
in  it:  its  sheer  physical  prosperity,  that  abun- 
dance of  energy,  defies  and  in  some  sense 
defeats  the  very  idea  of  torment.  Rubens's 
damned  souls  are  actors,  howling  their  pas- 
sion to  tatters;  one  does  not  feel  their  pain, 
except  as  a  sort  of  theological  proposition. 


THE  SUBLIME  AND  THE  BEAUTIFUL 

The  Parasol,  painted  in  1777 

(oil  on  linen),  which  currently  hangs  in 

the  Prado.  Privately,  Prado  curators 

say  that  some  popular  paintings  attributed 

to  Goya,  such  as  the  Milkmaid  of 

Bordeaux,  could  be  by  others. 


The  rhetoric  overwhelms  and  displaces  the 
reality  (if  one  can  speak  of  "reality"  in  such 
a  context).  But  Goya  truly  was  a  realist,  one 
of  the  first  and  greatest  in  European  art. 

Many  people,  myself  included,  think  of 
Goya  as  part  of  our  own  time,  almost 
as  much  our  contemporary  as  the  equally 
dead  Picasso:  a  "modern  artist."  Goya  seems 
a  true  hinge  figure,  the  last  of  what  was  go- 
ing and  the  first  of  what  was  to  come:  the 
last  old  master  and  the  first  Modernist.  Now, 
it's  true  that  in  a  strictly  existential  sense 
this  is  an  illusion.  No  person  "belongs"  to 
any  time  other  than  his  own.  There  are  mod- 
ernist elements  in  other  artists,  too;  it's  just 
that  in  Goya  they  are  more  vivid,  more  pro- 
nounced, than  in  his  contemporaries.  There 


is  nothing  "modern"  about  Anton  Raphael 
Mengs,  the  top  dog  of  painting  at  the  court 
of  Carlos  III  in  Madrid.  One  could  hardly 
make  a  case  for  the  modernity  of  that  won- 
derfully inventive  and  sprightly  painter  Gi- 
ambattista  Tiepolo,  who  just  preceded  Goya 
at  the  Spanish  court.  But  the  kind  of  mod- 
ernism I  mean  is  not  a  matter  of  inven- 
tiveness. It  has  to  do  with  a  questioning,  ir- 
reverent attitude  to  life;  with  a  persistent 
skepticism  that  sees  through  the  official 
structures  of  society  and  does  not  pay  re- 
flexive homage  to  authority,  whether  that  of 
church,  monarch,  or  aristocrat;  that  tends, 
above  all,  to  take  little  for  granted,  and  to  seek 
a  continuously  realistic  attitude  to  its  themes 
and  subjects:  to  be,  as  Lenin  would  remark  in 
Zurich  many  years  later  and  in  a  very  differ- 
ent social  context,  "as  radical  as  reality  itself." 
You  could  say,  for  instance,  that  Goya  was 
a  man  of  the  old  world,  because  he  was  so 
clearly  fascinated  by  witch- 
craft and  absorbed  by  the  an- 
cient superstitions  that  sur- 
rounded the  Spanish  witch 
cult.  These  he  illustrated 
again  and  again,  not  only  in 
the  monumental  and  fan- 
tastically inventive  series  of 
satirical  prints  known  as  the 
"Caprichos"  but  also  in  a 
number  of  his  paintings,  in- 
cluding the  deeply  enigmatic 
"Pinturas  Negras,"  the  Black 
Paintings,  which  he  made  to 
decorate  the  walls  of  his  last 
Spanish  home,  the  Quinta  del 
Sordo,  across  the  river  from 
Madrid.  You  might  say,  then, 
that  witchcraft  was  a  con- 
tinuous presence  in  Goya's 
imaginative  life.  But  was  it  witchcraft  itself 
that  so  fascinated  him— the  practice  of  en- 
chantment, white  and  black  magic  acting 
upon  reality,  experienced  by  Goya  as  a  fact 
of  life  in  the  real  world— or  was  it  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  social  belief  in  it.  distressing  a 
rationalist  artist  as  a  vestige  of  a  world  that 
was  better  off  without  such  superstitions? 
Affirmation  or  denunciation?  Or  (a  third 
possibility)  did  he  view  witchcraft  as  a  later 
Surrealist  might,  as  a  strange  and  exceeding- 
ly curious  anachronism  that  bore  witness  to 
an  unreformable,  atavistic,  stubborn,  and 
hence  marvelous  human  irrationality? 

But  he  was  also  one  of  the  new  world  that 
was  coming,  whose  great  and  diffuse 
project  the  English  called  Enlightenment, 
the  French  eelaircissement,  and  to  which  the 
Spanish  attached  the  name  ilustracion.  This 
was  the  rationalizing  and  skeptical  current  of 
thought  that  had  flowed  across  the  Pyrenees 
and  down  into  Spain.  Its  fountainhead  was 
the  writings  of  the  Englishman  John  Locke. 
But  its  immediate  influence  on  Spanish  intel- 
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lectuals  came  from  France:  from  Montes- 
quieu's Persian  Letters  ( 1721 ),  from  Voltaire, 
Rousseau,  and  Denis  Diderot's  gigantic  En- 
cyclopedia, that  summation  of  18th-century 
ideas,  which  appeared  sequentially  from  1751 
to  1772. 

Goya's  friends  were  ilustrados,  men  and 
women  of  the  Enlightenment.  He  painted 
their  portraits,  and  those  of  their  wives,  chil- 
dren, mistresses.  At  the  same  time  he  paint- 
ed people  who  were  very  much  not  ilustra- 
dos, representatives  of  the  traditional  regimes 
of  Church  and  State,  sometimes  powerful 
ones.  Goya  tended  to  paint  according  to 
commission.  There  is  little  sign  of  ideologi- 
cal or  patriotic  preference  in  his  choice  of 
subject.  Even  a  partial  list  of  Goya's  clients 
before  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  in  Spain 
shows  a  fairly  even  distribution  of  political 
views  between  conservative  Spaniards,  Span- 
ish liberal  patriots,  and  French  sympathiz- 
ers. In  the  first  category,  those  he  painted 
included  the  Duchess  d'Abrantes,  Juan 
Agustin  Cean  Bermudez,  the  Conde  de 
Fernan  Nunez,  Ignacio  Omulryan,  and  of 
course  Fernando  VIE  In  the  second,  there 
were  statesman  Gaspar  Melchor  de  Jove- 
llanos,  the  actor  Isidro  Maiquez,  and  that 
fiery  defender  of  Zaragoza  against  the 
French,  Jose  de  Palafox.  In  the  third,  the 
priest  Juan  Antonio  Llorente  and  the  Conde 
de  Cabarrus— not  to  mention  that  fierce  ul- 
tra and  Bonapartist,  France's  ambassador  to 
Spain,  the  young  Ferdinand  Guillemardet. 

But  on  balance  he  was  certainly  of  the 
ilustrado  party,  and  were  there  any  doubt, 
it  would  be  dispelled  by  his  graphic  works, 
especially  the  "Caprichos."  Most  of  the 
Spanish  artists  who  were  Goya's  contempo- 
raries—Agustin  Esteve,  Joaquin  Inza,  Anto- 
nio Carnicero,  and  others— left  no  trace  of 
opinions  about  society  and  politics  in  their 
work.  They  were  craftsmen;  they  made  their 
likenesses,  did  the  job  expected  of  them,  and 
that  was  all.  Goya  was  a  very  different  crea- 
ture; he  could  see  and  experience  nothing 
without  forming  some  opinion  about  it,  and 
this  opinion  showed  in  his  work,  often  in 
terms  of  the  utmost  passion.  This,  too,  was 
part  of  his  modernity,  and  another  reason 
why  he  still  seems  so  close  to  our  reach, 
though  we  are  separated  by  so  much  time. 

About  30  years  separate  the  two  paint- 
ings that,  between  them,  show  the 
scope  of  the  artist's  career.  Although  their 
subject  is  the  same,  their  mood  and  mean- 
ing, as  well  as  the  w:<\  in  which  they  are 
painted,  are  utterly  diffei  t  Yet  they  were 
painted  by  the  same  man:  incisco  Goya  y 
Lucientes.  We  expect  an  ;  rtist  to  change  in 
ears.  But  to  change  i  ich?  To  re- 
■  himself  from  top  to  h  to  so 


apparently  different  an  artist,  and  with  such 
compulsive  force?  Such  a  change  can  hap- 
pen when  youth  turns  to  age,  and  sometimes 
art  historians  call  it  the  coming  of  a  "great, 
late  style."  It  is  radical,  but  not  with  the 
comparatively  weak  radicalism  of  youth. 
Coming  as  it  does  after  a  long  life,  when 
there  is  so  little  time  left,  it  has  a  serious- 
ness beyond  mere  experiment  or  hypothesis. 
It  says:  Look  at  this  and  look  at  it  hard,  be- 
cause it  may  be  the  last  you'll  hear  from  me. 

In  each  work  he  was  painting  the  feast 
day  of  San  Isidro,  the  patron  saint  of  Ma- 
drid, where  Goya  lived.  Each  year  it  falls  on 
May  15,  and  it  is  one  of  the  city's  biggest  oc- 
casions for  celebration  and  jollity.  The  per- 
son it  commemorates  was,  according  to 
legend  (or  hagiography,  to  be  polite),  an  11th- 
century  laborer  who  was  tilling  the  soil  in 
the  meadows  and  flats  beside  the  Man- 
zanares,  the  river  that  gives  Madrid  its  wa- 
ter, when  his  hoe  struck  a  "miraculous" 
fountain  in  the  earth,  which  thereafter  never 
ceased  to  flow.  Gradually,  it  became  a  place 
of  pilgrimage;  those  who  went  there  some- 
times found  that  their  diseases  and  infirmi- 
ties were  cured  by  drinking  the  water  from 
San  Isidro's  well.  In  the  16th  century  a  her- 
mitage was  built  on  the  spot  by  Empress  Is- 
abel after  her  Hapsburg  husband,  Charles  V 
(Carlos  I  of  Spain),  and  their  son  Felipe 
drank  the  water  and  were  cured  of  their  ill- 
nesses. The  hermitage  became  a  church, 
which,  expanded  and  remodeled  in  a  neo- 
classical style  in  the  early  18th  century,  still 
stands  today,  looking  back  across  the  Man- 
zanares  to  the  city.  By  the  time  Goya  was 
born,  in  1746,  so  many  madrilenos  crossed 
the  Segovia  bridge  each  May  15  and  con- 
verged on  the  slopes  and  meadows  below 
the  church  of  San  Isidro  that  the  spot  had 
become  a  combination  fairground,  picnic 
ground,  and  religious  gathering  place. 

They  would  come  in  their  spring  finery,  the 
men  in  tricornes,  breeches,  and  stockings,  the 
women  as  delicate  as  butterflies  with  their  par- 
asols to  ward  off  the  sunshine,  their  carriages 
and  barouches  well  furnished  with  picnic 
hampers;  bowing  and  chatting  to  one  anoth- 
er, passing  compliments,  and  each  swallow- 
ing a  pious  draft  of  holy  water  from  the  well. 

This  was  the  scene  painted  by  Goya  in 
1788  in  a  brisk  oil  sketch  almost  small 
enough  to  have  been  done  on  the  spot,  en 
plein  air,  though  it  was  almost  certainly 
made  in  his  studio  from  memory  and  pencil 
scribbles.  Goya  was  then  a  man  in  his  40s,  a 
late  starter,  his  career  scarcely  even  begun. 
Forty  was  not  youngish  for  the  time,  but  it 
was  for  Goya,  who  would  defy  all  actuarial 
probabilities  of  the  day  by  living  to  the  age 
of  82.  His  picture  is  happy  and  festive.  The 
people  in  it  are  those  he  wants  to  be  among, 
those,  you  might  feel,  that  he  wants  to  be:  the 
young  man  in  the  foreground,  for  instance, 


leaning  forward  on  his  cane,  gazi  wj| 
happy  absorption  at  the  bouquet  of  <>m 
under  the  elliptical  saucer  of  the  wh  'qg 
sol.  Goya  would  like  to  be  their  friei  'tfc 
social  equal,  their  sexual  partner.  H  .d 
like  to  know  the  girl  in  the  red  jac  '  a 
the  yellow  skirt,  who  bends  forwar  o 
the  glass  of  a  young  man  who  leans  id 
to  receive  the  drink.  Goya's  vision  || 
feast  day  of  San  Isidro  is  as  uncom  $ 
and  without  strain  as  a  Renoir  boatii  ia 
scene.  It  is  all  decorum  and  shared  p  nd 

In  the  distance,  across  the  swiftly  1  }|j 
gleam  of  the  Manzanares,  two  big  b  ij| 
look  down  on  the  merrymakers.  On  n 
ing  has  a  single  dome,  the  church  :9 
Francisco;  to  the  left  of  it  is  the  Par  d 
of  the  various  royal  palaces  in  and 
Madrid.  Before  long,  Goya  hopes,  th  j 
he  is  painting  will  become  the  sketc  j 
huge  full-scale  preliminary  study,  or  i 
(meaning  that  the  design  was  done 
tone,  paper),  which  will  then  be  wr| 
wool  to  mural  scale— Goya  meant  it  t  I 
most  25  feet  wide— and  placed  in  ons 
rooms  of  the  Pardo  palace.  He  expei 
help  bring  him  fame,  and  propel  him  i 
trajectory  of  success,  in  the  course  o  U 
he  will  become  the  chief  court  artis  I 
Painter  to  the  King. 

This  did  not  happen  in  the  wa>  4 
hoped  and  expected.  Later  in  the  san  H 
1788,  the  king-Carlos  III,  the  Bourbo| 
arch  of  Spain— would  die,  and  the  l 
palace  would  fall  into  disuse:  no  mo.fl 
paintings  and  decorative  schemes,  inn  I 
tapestries,  would  be  done  for  it.  There  I 
be  no  full-size  cartoon  of  the  happy  o  H 
crowds  on  San  Isidro's  day,  and  no  til 
based  on  such  a  cartoon.  But  the  I 
sketch  would  be  absorbed  eventually  i  4| 
collections  of  the  great  museum  of  thl 
do,  where  it  remains  as  one  of  the  ve  j 
completely  unshadowed  images  of  co'i 
social  pleasure  in  Goya's  work. 

The  second  picture,  traditionally  titk I 
Pilgrimage  to  San  Isidro,  also  haul 
the  Prado,  in  the  galleries  reserved  fo  I 
are  called  Goya's  "Pinturas  Negras  I 
Black  Paintings  of  his  old  age.  It  was  j 
ed  sometime  between  1820  and  1823,  i 
Goya  was  in  his  mid-70s  and  had  onh 
years  left  to  live  in  Spain.  (Before  lc 
would  leave  the  land  where,  except  for 
youthful  sojourn  in  Italy,  he  had  lived 
life,  and  move  across  the  French  bor 
Bordeaux,  where  he  died  in  1828.)  P 
earlier  he  had  purchased  a  house  o 
Madrid,  on  the  far  bank  of  the  Manz;  I 
looking  back  at  the  city  from  rough  I 
same  vantage  point  as  the  pilgrims   I 
miraculous  spring  of  San  Isidro.  Thi  j 
residence  was  the  Quinta  del  Sordi 
Deaf  Man's  House.  It  drew  its  nicknar 
mere  coincidence,  not  from  Goya  hi 
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vas  indeed  as  deaf  as  a  stone  by  then 
ad  been  for  decades,  but  from  the  pre- 
owner,  a  deaf  farmer.  We  have  only  an 
feet  idea  of  what  this  two-story  place 
j  like,  since  it  was  demolished  later  in 
'th  century  to  make  way  for  a  railway 
,  which  now  bears  Goya's  name.  Goya, 
er,  covered  the  internal  walls  with  paint- 
done  in  oil  directly  on  the  plaster.  The 
nage  to  San  Isidro  is  one  of  these. 

i  very  big,  indeed  panoramic— 4  lh  feet 
h  by  14  wide— though  not  as  big  as  the 
ry  was  projected  to  have  been  33  years 

It  is  also  one  of  the  few 
|  ngs  from  the  Deaf  Man's 
I ;  that  can  be  plausibly  con- 
id  to  an  actual  event,  even 
I  h  Goya  did  not  sign,  date, 
|le  it.  It  may  be  that  some 
i  romeria,  or  pilgrimage,  in 

*  other  part  of  Spain  where 
i  had  been— Andalucia,  for 
fice— supplied  the  inspira- 
pr  this  picture.  But  the  sight 
fe  Madrid  procession  was 
son  Goya's  doorstep,  he  had 
lit  year  after  year,  and  it  is 
suable  to  suppose  that  the 
ct  is  indeed  the  veneration 
in  Isidro.  That  the  painting, 
i  with  the  others  in  the  Deaf 
i  s  House,  should  have  sur- 
|i  at  all  is  not  far  short  of 
rulous,  for  in  1873  the  prop- 
I'as  bought  by  Baron  Frederic 

•  anger,  a  wealthy  French- 
iwith  real-estate  interests  in 
I.  Unlike  most  of  his  devel- 
tconfreres  from  then  to  now, 
anger  did  care  about  the 
il  arts  and  thought  that 
t's  murals— bizarre,  mostly 
nprehensible,  and  almost  il- 
y  dark— were  worth  saving. 

[ieir  existence  had  been  not- 
|;fore  by  Goya's  friend  Ber- 

!'o  de  Iriarte,  who  visited  the  house 
68,  long  after  Goya's  death,  and  saw 
on  the  walls,  assigning  his  own  brief 
|  to  them.  But  it  is  more  than  possible 
he  Black  Paintings  might  have  perished 

Igh  damp,  vandalism,  and  neglect  if  the 
a  d'Erlanger  had  not  arranged  to  have 
jainted  plaster— which  was  not  true 
||o  but  oil  paint,  and  therefore  highly 
arable  to  everything  that  can  go  wrong 
;an  absorbent,  friable  plaster  surface— 
1  from  the  walls  and  remounted  on 
(as.  This  work  began  in  1874.  In  the 
ess,  a  certain  amount  of  editing  and 
"ection"  went  on  at  the  hands  of  the 
,rer,  one  Martin  Cubells:  for  instance, 
(pre -restoration)  photos  suggest  that 
lorrific  main  figure  in  Saturn  Devour- 
lis  Son  had  a  partly  erect  penis  before 


Cubells  toned  it  down  in  the  interest  of  pub- 
lic decency.  It  seems  extraordinary,  when 
you  think  of  it,  that  a  penis  (erect  or  not) 
could  have  been  considered  more  offensive 
to  public  taste  than  the  spectacle  of  a  canni- 
bal father  ripping  a  long  red  gobbet  of  meat 
off  the  corpse  of  his  dead  child;  but  who 
can  say  that  the  same  fatuous  censorship 
might  not  be  inflicted  on  it  today? 

D'Erlanger  had  the  remounted  Black 
Paintings  shipped  off  to  Paris  to  be  shown 
at  the  Exposition  Universelle  of  1878.  One 
would  like  to  report  that  they  caused  a  sen- 
sation, but  they  did  not.  Journalists  who  men- 


CASTING  A  SPELL 

Flying  Witches,  painted  1797-98 

(oil  on  canvas),  currently  in  a  private 

collection.  Witchcraft  was  a 

recurring  theme  in  Goya's  work. 


tioned  them  at  all  dismissed  them  as  the 
work  of  a  Spanish  madman,  although  they 
were  very  much  admired  by  some  of  the 
Impressionist  painters  who  saw  them.  Goya 
was  not  a  famous  figure  in  France,  not  even 
then,  but  cognoscenti  like  Manet  and  Dela- 
croix greatly  admired  him  on  the  basis  of 
his  prints,  which  were  becoming  quite  well 
known,  and  the  Black  Paintings  revealed  an 
aspect  of  Goya  even  more  extreme,  impos- 
ing, and  bizarre  than  was  to  be  found  in  his 
small-scale  graphic  work.  Still,  their  display 
in  a  corridor  next  to  an  ethnological  exhibi- 


tion half  a  century  after  Goya's  death  did 
not  attract  much  attention,  and  in  1881  the 
baron  sent  the  Black  Paintings  back  to 
Spain,  giving  them  to  the  Prado. 

The  new  Pilgrimage  to  San  Isidro  is  the  re- 
verse of  the  old  one  in  every  way.  It  is 
dark,  near  hysterical,  and  threatening,  with- 
out the  smallest  trace  of  the  sweet,  festive 
qualities  of  the  old  design.  The  colors  are 
funereal:  browns  and  blacks  predominate, 
with  only  an  occasional  trace  of  white.  The 
painting  contains  no  picnickers,  parasols, 
or  pretty  girls.  What  it  shows  instead  is  a 
sluggish  snake  of  thoroughly 
miserable-looking  humanity 
crawling  toward  the  viewer 
across  an  earth  as  barren  as  a 
slag  heap.  Two  or  three  women 
are  visible,  but  most  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  painting,  insofar  as 
their  gender  can  be  made  out 
at  all  in  the  enveloping  gloom, 
are  male.  The  most  clearly  dis- 
tinguishable woman  is  pushed 
off  to  the  right,  her  face  in  pro- 
file, a  mask  of  lamentation.  No 
picnic  baskets,  glasses,  or  other 
props  of  plein  air  enjoyment  are 
to  be  seen. 

As  it  reaches  the  picture 
plane,  the  serpent  of  Goya's  hu- 
man misery  rises  up  and  ex- 
pands like  the  hood  of  a  cobra, 
and  we  see  what  it  is  made  of: 
faces,  every  one  of  them  contort- 
ed in  a  rictus  of  extreme  ex- 
pression, singing  out  of  key  to- 
gether, some  of  them  (one  feels) 
just  howling  like  dogs  or  mon- 
keys. Mouths  like  craters,  mere 
black  holes,  a  visual  cacophony 
of  darkness  giving  vent  to  itself. 
In  this  mound  of  humanity, 
some  divisions  of  class  can  be 
seen.  A  pair  of  male  figures, 
whose  faces  are  sunk  in  the 
gloom,  can  be  identified  as  middle  class  by 
the  cylindrical  black  hats  they  are  wearing. 
But  the  spearhead  of  this  human  mass  is 
proletarian,  or  less  than  that:  mendicants 
and  would-be  ecstatics  in  rags,  utterly  ab- 
sorbed in  a  vision  that  we,  as  onlookers, 
cannot  identify  or  share.  The  guitarist  in 
the  foreground  is  so  caught  up  in  his  praise 
song,  or  raucous  cante  jondo,  or  whatever  it 
is,  that  he  seems  beyond  communication. 

This  is  Goya's  vision  of  humanity  in  the 
mass,  in  the  raw,  almost  on  the  point  of  ex- 
plosion. It  is  painted  in  a  way  that  seems 
to  have  no  precedent,  fiercely  and  with  a 
broad  brush:  swipes  of  ocher  and  umber, 
deep  holes  of  black,  the  forms  of  nose, 
cheekbone,  forehead,  ear,  and  the  sunken 
eye  socket  with  the  dangerous-looking 
highlight  inside  it  forming  themselves, 
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as  it  were,  out  of  the  rough  paste  of  paint. 
No  earlier  artist  had  conveyed  the  irra- 
tionality of  the  mob,  especially  the  mob 
inflamed  by  a  common  vision— religious, 
political,  it  makes  no  difference— with  such 
unsentimental  power.  What  is  more,  the  ex- 
pressive roughness  of  the  paint,  the  urgency 
with  which  it  is  applied,  and  the  theater 
of  expression  on  the  crowd's  individual 
faces— angry,  stupefied,  cunning,  close  to 
madness— amount  to  an  assault  on  silence. 
Which  they  collectively  are.  They  have  the 
ferocity  of  creatures  trying  to  make  them- 
selves heard  from  the  other  side  of  a  sealed 
glass.  They  are  the  creatures  of  Goya's  own 
deafness.  They  jostle  at  the  surface  of  the 
painting,  but  the  artist  cannot  hear  them 
and  never  will.  Hence  the  violence  of  his 
representation,  the  caricatural  will  to  make 
audible  what  will  always  be  silent  to  him. 

Goya  did  not  win  international  fame  in 
his  lifetime,  or  for  many  years  after  his 
death.  In  the  late  19th  century,  a  succession 
of  French,  English,  and  German  artists 
based  their  aspirations  as  realists  on  their 
enthusiasm  for  Velazquez;  gradually,  for 
some,  Goya's  work  then  took  over  as  a  stan- 
dard and  model.  (The  two  were  not  mutual- 
ly exclusive,  of  course;  Manet  was  only  one 
of  a  number  of  major  painters  who  adored 
them  both.)  From  about  1900  on,  Goya  was 
one  of  the  very  few  old  masters— and  a  re- 
cent old  master  at  that— to  be  exempt  from 
the  polemical  rejection  of  the  past  felt  by 
many  younger  artists.  He  was.  in  a  real 
sense,  the  last  old  master;  and  in  an  equal- 
ly real  sense,  the  first  of  the  Moderns. 

Yet  when  he  died,  none  of  that  would  have 
made  sense.  He  had  few  admirers  and,  what 
is  even  more  surprising,  practically  no  imita- 
tors anywhere  in  Spain.  He  lived  in  exile  and 
obscurity,  in  France.  Liked  by  the  Bourbon 
king  Carlos  III,  loved  by  his  son  Carlos  IV. 
Goya  was  not  liked  a  bit  by  the  next  Bour- 
bon, Fernando  VII,  who  was  restored  as  king 
after  years  in  exile,  having  been  thrown  out 


by  Napoleon's  occupation  of  Spain  between 
1808  and  1814.  Fernando  suspected  Goya  of 
disloyalty  and  in  any  case  preferred  the  stiffen, 
smoother  neoclassical  manner  of  his  own 
chief  court  painter.  Vicente  Lopez.  After  1815, 
after  Goya  had  served  the  Bourbons  as  chief 
painter  for  so  long,  it  was  as  though  he  had 
gone  into  eclipse,  his  great  etching  series 
mostly  unpublished  (the  fate  of  the  "Desastres 
de  la  Guerra"  and  the  so-called  "Proverbios," 
or  "Disparates")  or  lapsed  into  semi-obscurity 
(as  happened  to  the  "Caprichos");  his  draw- 
ings unknown;  his  paintings  scarcely  visible 
to  the  public  except  for  three  pictures  in  the 
Prado,  two  of  which  were  royal  portraits  of 
Bourbon  monarchs  he  served,  Carlos  IV 
and  Queen  Maria  Luisa.  (Today,  apart  from 
drawings  and  prints,  the  Prado  owns  some 
150  of  his  pictures,  though  not  all  are  gen- 
uine, a  fact  that  its  curators  will  sometimes 
admit  to  in  private  without  wishing  to  go 
on  the  record  about  it.  A  striking  example  is 
the  Milkmaid  of  Bordeaux,  a  painting  done 
very  late  in  Goya's  life,  which  is  accepted 
with  joy  by  everyone  who  doesn't  know  his 
work  well  and  rejected  by  most  who  do- 
including  the  curatorial  staff  of  the  Prado, 
who  cannot  yet  take  the  risk  of  demoting 
such  a  popular  picture.) 

Outside  Spain,  he  was  just  as  poorly 
known.  A  set  of  his  fiercely  moralizing 
"Caprichos"  was  offered  by  a  London  book- 
seller in  1814  for  £12;  a  few  years  later,  no- 
body had  bought  it,  and  its  price  was  re- 
duced to  seven  guineas.  Britain's  National 
Gallery  did  not  acquire  any  Goyas  until 
1896,  and  in  a  famous  fit  of  moral  hysteria 
the  greatest  art  critic  of  his  age.  John  Ruskin, 
actually  burned  another  set  of  "Caprichos," 
as  a  gesture  against  what  he  conceived  to 
be  Goya's  mental  and  moral  ignobility. 

Such  an  idea  seems  very  odd  today;  if 
nothing  else  could  make  you  sense  that 
Ruskin  was  cuckoo  (and  he  was;  as  mad 
and  depressed  in  old  age  as  King  Lear  him- 
self), this  peculiar  deed  would.  Yet  it  is  not 
entirely  out  of  keeping  with  common,  pop- 
ular images  of  Goya,  all  of  which  turn  out. 
on  inspection,  to  be  false;  invented,  mistak- 


en, or  the  result  of  accretions  of  le  <$| 
was  not  so  long  ago,  for  instance,  th  ImJ 
people  who  thought  about  Goya  coi  k» 
him  mad.  The  assumption  was  be  tfM 
Goya's  deep  interest  in  insanity,  wh  i  u 
readily  be  deduced  from  some  of  his  taa 
chos,"  from  the  indisputable  fact  j|f 
painted  a  number  of  madhouse  see;  an 
was  almost  the  first  European  artis  ti 
so,  and  from  the  dark,  enigmatic  p,  dq 
that  adorned  his  last  home  in  Mad  .  i 
Quinta  del  Sordo.  But  this  is  illogic  'Is 
like  saying  Hieronymus  Bosch  was  po  sa 
by  the  Devil  because  he  painted  sue  ^i 
and  influential  images  of  hell. 

Goya  was  fascinated  by  madness  \4 
reasons.  The  first  was  that  he  shared  t  $ 
eral  interest  in  mental  extremity  that   at 
terized  Romanticism  in  European  art  Hi 
was  the  human  mind  capable  of  wi 
the  end  of  its  tether?  What  images  w  lj 
throw  out,  what  behavior  would  it  r  ■ 
In  this  sense,  Goya  was  no  more  me  ■ 
Shakespeare  when  he  wrote  the  "mad  !  4 
for  Lady  Macbeth  and  Ophelia,  and  «  ■ 
the  sublime,  terrible,  and  fragmentec  dl 
ances  of  Lear.  Almost  all  the  great  ai  si 
Goya's  time,  from  Fuseli  to  Byron,  wl 
cinated  by  madness,  that  porthole  ii  if 
plumbed  depths  of  character  and  r  n 
Goya  was  in  some  ways  the  greatest  of  M 
lineators  of  madness,  because  he  wa.i 
valed  in  his  ability  to  locate  it  among  th  ga 
mon  presences  of  human  life,  to  see-i 
natural  part  of  man's  (and  woman's) 
tion,  not  as  an  intrusion  of  the  div\ 
the  demonic  from  above  or  below.  M.l 
does  not  come  from  outside  into  a  stab1 
virtuous  normality.  That,  Goya  knew 
excruciating  sanity,  was  nonsense.  TH 
no  perfect  stability  in  the  human  conn 
only  approximations  of  it,  sometime 
ile  because  created  by  culture.  Part 
creed,  indeed  the  very  core  of  his  i 
as  an  artist,  was  Terence's  u Nihil  hurt' 
a  me  alienum  puto"  "I  think  nothit 
man  alien  to  me."  This  was  part  of  0 
immense  humanity,  a  range  of  symf 
almost  literally  "co-suffering,"  rivalin1 
of  Dickens  or  Tolstoy.  □ 
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continued  from  page  295  General  Chuck 
Yeager,  who  as  a  young  air-force  test  pilot 
took  his  rocket-powered  Bell  X-l  to  Mach 
1.07  on  October  14,  1947.  Yeager  says  he 
flew  on  the  Concorde  once,  as  a  guest  of  the 
French  government  when  he  was  being  hon- 
ored by  the  Federation  Aeronautique  Inter- 
nationale, and  he  found  it  "very    rowded.  I 
1  like  the  trip  as  much  as  1    lo  on  a 
b  j   Airbus.  It  was  uncomL  nable, 
i  h  time,  and  Mac;    v  o 


didn't  mean  anything  to  me.  Hell,  I've  flown 
Mach  Three." 

But  Yeager  and  Blanc  might  be  underesti- 
mating the  romance  that  speed  still  holds  for 
the  civilian  Samsonite  schlepper,  as  well  as 
the  aeroerotic  allure  of  the  Concorde  itself. 
("The  pleasure  of  flying  in  it  is  almost  a 
carnal  one,"  said  Joelle  Cornet-Templet,  the 
chief  flight  attendant  of  Air  France's  Con- 
corde fleet,  when  the  airline  terminated  its 
supersonic  service  in  May.)  In  the  bulkhead 
of  each  of  the  Concorde's  two  cabins  are 
digital-display  readouts  of  the  aircraft's  alti- 
tude and  speed  (in  both  Mach  units  and 


miles  per  hour),  and  when,  during  nr 
recent  Concorde  flights,  these  displa 
mach  1.0  and  then  mach  2.0,  the  cl 
broke  out  in  delighted  squeals  and 
bulb  pops;  even  the  trio  of  bespoke-suit 
ers  behind  me  on  the  return  leg— la- 1 
with  the  white-shoe  firm  of  Willkie, 
and  Gallagher,  and  obvious  regulars 
vided  an  animated  running  commenta 
the  speed  gauge's  upward  climb.  (Fra  i 
bowitz,  the  humorist  and  devoted  Cone 
ophile.  recalls  remarking  to  Malcolm  F 
on  her  first  Concorde  flight,  "Is  the 
meter?  You  know,  $1,000,  $2,000  . 
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■  Concorde  offers  the  added  benefit 

|  the  actual  sensation  of  flight.  The 

if  is  noisier  and  faster  than  on  other 
.ercial  aircraft— about  250  miles  per 
hi  the  runway,  a  good  50  to  70  miles 
than  a  regular  jet— and  the  plane's 
j  at  liftoff  and  final  descent  is  steep- 

|iis  incline  is  the  reason  the  plane  has 
-nous  retractable  droop  nose:  the 
lower  the  nose  during  takeoff  and 

lg  so  they  can  clearly  see  the  run- 

:  When  the  captain  switches  on  the  af- 

:  Tiers  to  take  the  plane  su- 

:  lie,  you  feel  a  little  nudge  in 
lall  of  your  back  from  the 

t  hrust.  Nothing  so  kinetical- 
iting  happens  by  the  time 
cruising  at  Mach  Two,  but 

i  because  the  Concorde  is  fly- 
55,000  to  60,000  feet,  well 

i  the  weather  systems  roiling 

.  irth  below,  and  nearly  five 

higher  than  any  other  plane. 

B  literally  up  in  the  strato- 

;,  far  up  enough  to  note  the 

Is  curvature  through  your 

l>w,  and  the  sky  outside  is  a 

blue  you  don't  see  from  the 

d,  darkening  spectrally  to- 
ithe  blackness  of  space. 
'ose  involved  in  the  hospital- 
,j  of  the  Concorde  operation 
■ihrewdly  conjured  a  rarefied 
world  to  complement  the 
!  spheric  wondrousness  of  the 
!  David  Stockton,  the  man- 
pf  food  and  beverage  devel- 
:  nt  at  British  Airways,  says 

d  his  panel  of  chefs  make  a 

of  basing  Concorde  meals 
d  what  he  calls  "high-value 
icts."  and  what  a  semioti- 
might  call  "luxury  signi- 
:  lobster,  foie  gras,  guinea  ^^* 
I  caviar.  "Intensity  of  flavor 
oortant,  too,"  he  says.  "On  a  normal 
aft,  taste  buds  are  dampened  down 

30  percent  because  of  the  pressur- 
cabin  and  the  dryness  of  the  air,  and 
loncorde  even  more  so.  So  we  really 
to  go  for  intensity— a  morel  veloute 
corn-fed  chicken,  for  example,  or  a 
r  compote."  British  Airways  also 
Is  a  special  Concorde  Cellar,  from 
p  it  selects  a  red,  a  white,  a  cham- 

e,  and  a  port  for  each  flight.  I  was 
bed  to  see  that  the  champagne  they 

pouring  so  freely  was  a  1986  Pol 
r  Cuvee  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  a  bot- 
t  which  would  set  you  back  almost 
i  in  a  wineshop. 

Ike  the  food,  the  Concorde  lounges 
;;nnedy  and  Heathrow  are  meant  to 
by  the  heady  exclusivity  and  vaguely 
uturist  air  of  the  in-flight  experience. 

call  them  rooms  rather  than  lounges, 


because  a  lounge  is  for  the  business  class- 
es—'room,'  we  thought,  sounded  posher," 
says  Sir  Terence  Conran,  whose  design  shop, 
Conran  &  Partners,  remodeled  the,  er,  rooms 
for  British  Airways  in  the  late  1990s.  "For 
the  Kennedy  room,  I  had  the  great  idea  of 
using  the  greatest  furniture  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury—by Eames,  Mies  van  der  Rohe,  Jakob- 
sen,  Le  Corbusier— to  reflect  the  Concorde, 
which  is  itself  one  of  the  greatest  designs 
of  the  last  century.  But  it  turned  out  the 
Concorde  customer  wanted  more  iounge' 


FLUSH  TIMES 

The  redesigned  bathroom, 

one  of  the  completed  but  unimplemented 

parts  of  British  Airways'  $20  million 

Concorde  makeover. 


than  'room.'  What  they  wanted  were  leather 
club  chairs." 

That  the  Concorde  should  be  held  in 
such  affection  in  its  death  throes  is  a 
remarkable  turn  of  events,  given  how  un- 
popular and  controversial  it  was  through- 
out its  developmental  and  early  commercial 
life.  Environmentalists  and  community  ac- 
tivists on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  loathed 
it  from  the  start,  citing  its  voracious  fuel 
consumption,  noisy  engines,  and  nasty  emis- 
sions. America  Firsters  loathed  the  plane 
because  it  was  an  Anglo-French  inven- 
tion. And  many  British  and  French  loathed 


it  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  a  boondog- 
gle, a  colossal  waste  of  their  tax  pounds 
and  francs. 

The  Concorde  project  began  when 
Great  Britain  and  France,  having  initiated 
separate  studies  in  the  1950s  about  the 
feasibility  of  constructing  a  supersonic  jet, 
realized  that  their  concepts  were  similar, 
and  that  they  would  be  better  off  pooling 
their  resources.  On  November  29,  1962, 
representatives  of  both  countries  signed 
an  agreement  that  had  the  status  of  an  in- 
ternational treaty,  meaning  that 
neither  country  could  unilat- 
erally withdraw  from  it.  This  dis- 
tinction proved  crucial,  because 
two  years  later,  the  incoming 
Labour  government  of  Harold 
Wilson,  casting  about  for  bud- 
get cuts  during  an  economic  cri- 
sis, moved  to  cancel  the  Con- 
corde project,  only  to  discover 
it  couldn't— the  first  of  many  in- 
stances in  which  the  sacredness 
of  the  agreement  would  trump 
the  desire  of  politicians  to  kill 
the  project.  Two  separate  produc- 
tion lines  were  set  up  to  build  the 
planes,  one  in  Bristol,  England, 
home  of  the  British  Aircraft  Cor- 
poration (B.A.C.),  and  another 
in  Toulouse,  France,  home  of 
Sud  Aviation.  (Through  a  series 
of  takeovers,  both  companies  are 
now  part  of  the  Airbus  consor- 
tium, which  is  headquartered  in 
Toulouse.)  The  plane  got  its 
name,  the  story  goes,  from  a 
B.A.C.  executive  who'd  picked  it 
from  a  thesaurus  after  his  col- 
leagues made  clear  their  displea- 
sure with  France's  suggestion 
that  the  plane  be  called  the  Super- 
Caravelle.  Even  so,  the  two  coun- 
tries wrangled  for  years  over 
whether  Concorde  should  have  an  e  on  the 
end,  before  Britain  finally  acquiesced. 

The  ever  competitive  Cold  War  powers, 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
initiated  their  own  supersonic-transport 
(SST)  programs  in  the  early  60s,  moti- 
vated in  part  by  a  desire  to  show  up  the 
British  and  French.  (Najeeb  Halaby,  the 
director  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration under  Presidents  Kennedy  and 
Johnson— and  the  father  of  Queen  Noor 
of  Jordan— remembered  Kennedy  vowing 
to  "beat  that  bastard  de  Gaulle,"  France's 
president  at  the  time.)  But  the  U.S.  aban- 
doned its  SST  program  in  1971  without 
ever  having  built  a  prototype— much  to 
the  relief  of  the  program's  staunchest  oppo- 
nent, Robert  McNamara,  who  was  not  only 
Lyndon  Johnson's  defense  secretary  but  also 
the  chairman  of  his  Advisory  Committee 
on  Supersonic  Transport.  "I  was  absolutely 
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opposed  to  it,"  says  McNamara.  "I  consid- 
ered it  a  plane  that  would  be  serving  jet- 
setters  but  would  be  paid  for  by  a  pro- 
gressive income  tax  on  the  poor,  and  that's 
exactly  what  happened  with  the  Con- 
corde." (McNamara  nevertheless  became  a 
Concorde  regular  in  his  post-governmental 
career,  which  included  a  stint  as  a  direc- 
tor of  a  European  company  that  required 
his  presence  at  board  meetings  11  times 
a  year.  "It  was  a  very  efficient  way  to  do 
it,"  he  says  of  flying  supersonic,  "but  god- 
damned expensive") 

The  Soviets  actually  succeeded  in  build- 
ing their  supersonic  jet,  a  delta-wing  plane 
known  officially  as  the  Tu-144  but  colloqui- 
ally as  the  Concordski,  because  it  bore  a 
suspicious  resemblance  to  the  Concorde  it- 
self. In  1968  the  Tu-144  became  the  first 
SST  to  actually  fly,  and  in  June  1969  it  ex- 
ceeded Mach  One  for  the  first  time,  four 
months  ahead  of  its  Anglo-French  com- 
petitor. But  the  Tu-144  was  even  less  fuel- 
efficient  than  the  Concorde,  and  far  more 
problematic.  At  the  1973  Paris  Air  Show, 
one  of  the  planes  (of  the  18  the  Soviets  are 
believed  to  have  built)  crashed  into  a  view- 
ing area,  killing  all  six  people  on  the  plane 
and  eight  on  the  ground.  The  Tu-144  never 
operated  commercially  outside  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  Aeroflot,  the  state  airline,  gave 
up  on  it  in  the  early  1980s. 

The  Concorde  outlasted  the  competition, 
but  this  hardly  constituted  a  triumph. 
As  of  the  mid-1960s,  nearly  every  major 
American  airline  had  signed  an  option  to 
buy  Concordes,  along  with  such  overseas 
carriers  as  Lufthansa,  Qantas,  and  Japan 
Air  Lines.  But  by  the  mid-1970s  they  had 
all  backed  out,  leaving  only  the  two  manu- 
facturing countries'  state-run  airlines,  British 
Airways  and  Air  France,  as  purchasers. 
When  Pan  Am  and  TWA  canceled  their 
options  in  1974,  Great  Britain  and  France, 
whose  governments  had  originally  envi- 
sioned orders  in  the  hundreds,  decided  to 
build  just  16  Concordes,  to  go  with  the  two 
prototypes  and  two  pre-production  models 
that  had  already  been  built.  Of  these  16, 
five  still  remained  unsold  in  1980.  so  they 
were  handed  over  to  British  Airways  and  Air 
France  for  a  nominal  "price"  of  one  pound 
or  one  franc  apiece. 

The  main  reason  that  the  rest  of  the 
world  gave  up  on  the  Concorde  was,  in  a 
word,  noise.  Because  of  the  thunderous  son- 
ic boom  produced  when  the  plane  flies 
taster  than  the  speed  of  sound— the  result  of 
the  shock  waves  of  compressed  air  that 
th    p.ose  and  tail  of  the  plane,  and 
npress  w    t  they  reach 
I    coi    1  il>  super- 
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sonic  only  over  unpopulated  areas:  essen- 
tially, bodies  of  water  and  uninhabited  lands 
where  no  one  was  around  to  mind  the  rack- 
et. This  restriction  severely  limited  air  routes 
and  all  but  ruled  out  lucrative  transconti- 
nental routes  such  as  New  York-to-Los  An- 
geles. Furthermore,  the  Concorde  is  a  very 
noisy  plane  even  when  it  isn't  flying  super- 
sonic, producing  about  119  decibels  of  noise 
at  takeoff— roughly  the  same  as  a  1950s-era 
jet  such  as  the  Douglas  DC-8,  or  the  Who 
at  the  peak  of  their  powers— versus  90  deci- 
bels or  less  for  most  aircraft. 

What  this  meant  in  the  early  1970s  was 
that  many  people  who  lived  near  or  under 
the  Concorde's  proposed  flight  paths  raised 
their  voices  in  impassioned  protest.  In  Amer- 
ica, citizens  organized  grassroots  groups 
with  names  like  the  Emergency  Coalition 
to  Stop  the  SST  and  the  Citizens  League 
Against  the  Sonic  Boom,  with  the  support 
of  such  public  officials  as  Senator  William 
Proxmire  of  Wisconsin  and  Representative 
Bella  Abzug  of  New  York,  who  damned  the 
Concorde  as  an  example  of  "blind,  sense- 
less technology  which  is  applied  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  general  public." 

But  while  Abzug  and  Proxmire  were  lib- 
erals who  objected  to  the  Concorde 
largely  on  environmental  grounds,  there  re- 
mains suspicion  among  Concorde  enthu- 
siasts that  much  of  the  organizational 
opposition  in  America— in  particular,  the 
March  1976  resolution  by  the  Port  Authori- 
ty of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  to  ban  the 
Concorde  from  Kennedy  Airport— was  the 
work  of  protectionists  who  didn't  want  a 
Frog-Limey  machine  making  inroads  into 
their  business.  "Of  course  it's  protection- 
ism!" says  the  unimpeachable  civil-aviation 
authority  Fran  Lebowitz.  "If  the  Concorde 
had  been  developed  here  and  not  Europe, 
they  would  have  allowed  it  to  fly  over  land. 
Come  on— a  country  that  allows  leaf  blow- 
ers cares  about  one  second  of  noise?  If  it 
had  been  a  Boeing  plane,  I  guarantee  you, 
you  could  fly  it  to  L.A.  today  and  get  there 
in  two  hours,  which  would  be  my  dream." 
As  it  was,  the  struggle  to  get  service  into 
Kennedy,  the  nation's  biggest  portal  for  for- 
eign carriers,  was  epic.  Whereas  Dulles  Air- 
port, which  is  overseen  by  the  F.A.A.,  wel- 
comed the  Concorde  onto  its  runways  in 
May  1976— just  four  months  after  the  plane 
initiated  commercial  service  on  two  over- 
seas routes  (for  British  Airways,  London  to 
Bahrain;  for  Air  France,  Paris  to  Rio  de 
Janeiro  via  Dakar,  Senegal)— it  took  two 
cases  in  a  U.S.  federal  district  court,  two  ap- 
peals by  the  Port  Authority,  and  a  refusal 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  hear  the  case 
further  before  the  Port  Authority  finally  re- 
lented and  lifted  its  ban  in  November  1977. 
For  British  Airways  and  Air  France,  the  bat- 
tle for  Kennedy  Airport  proved  to  be  well 


worth  fighting,  because  the  New  Yoi  ,m 
turned  out  to  be  the  only  moneym;  ;rj 
their  supersonic  fleets  (with  the  ex  n 
of  the  once-a-week  service  to  Barbae  tt 
British  Airways  ran  during  the  Ch  j 
and  summertime  vacation  seasons). '  m 
lines  experimented  with  other  r<  a 
London  to  Miami  via  Washington,  I  4 
to  Singapore  via  Bahrain,  Paris  to  j  i 
City  via  Washington— but  quickly  ^ 
doned  them  when  it  became  apparc  ti 
there  weren't  enough  passengers.  E1  ti 
France's  service  to  Dulles  lasted  on  ig 
1982,  though  British  Airways  flew  tc  ■ 
ington  for  another  12  years  beyond  t  ■.! 
These  early  years  of  Concorde  ;  ii 
unprofitable  though  they  were,  are  i  ■ 
bered  as  the  most  glamorous  by  al  a 
dos.  Air  France  hired  Raymond  Loe  :( 
dean  of  industrial  design,  to  consult  ■ 
interiors  for  its  Concorde  cabins.  Ii  ; 
tion  to  designing  the  gorgeously  strea  I 
meal-service  accessories  that  Andy  \  % 
among  others,  chose  to  liberate  frc  i 
plane,  Loewy  also  placed  a  wide  |( 
band  down  the  center  of  each  plane  i 
ing  to  convey  an  appearance  of  width  :l 
narrow  fuselage.  There  were  (and  st  I 
two  cabins  in  the  Concorde,  a  front  o  I 
a  back  one,  and  though  everyone  w*|| 
jected  to  the  same  seating  arrangeni 
four  relatively  narrow  seats  across  eac  < 
divided  into  pairs  by  the  aisle  down  tl  » 
ter— there  quickly  developed  a  status  ■ 
chy,  with  the  first  seven  or  so  rows  . 
front  cabin  considered  the  best,  ann| 
thing  in  the  back  cabin  considered  S'J 
Yet  a  reverse  snobbery  also  took  roo 
Sir  David  Frost,  among  others,  dem; 
i lie  second  cabin,  which  was  quiets  I 
less  populous.  "In  the  back  rows  of  till 
ond  cabin.  Rows  20  to  26,  you  coinl 
most  always  get  a  free  seat  next  to  ■ 
he  says.  This  proved  especially  bem  i 
given  how  tight  the  quarters  were, 
once  seated  next  to  my  very  large  ; 
Lord  Rothermere,"  says  the  whippt 
socialite  Nan  Kempner,  "and  I  tried  I 
my  money  back  because  he  was  mm 
my  seat  than  in  his!" 

Yet,  glamorous  as  the  plane  was, 
pleased  as  its  pilots  were  with  its 
performance,  the  Concorde,  as  of  the- 
80s,  was  realizing  its  detractors'  wors' 
jections  of  unprofitability.  "I  think 
had  been  a  £60  million  [$97  million]  1 
1981,"  says  Jock  Lowe,  the  former  nig 
rector  for  British  Airways,  who  was  . 
time  a  Concorde  co-pilot.  That  same 
Lord  King  of  Wartnaby,  a  conservativ  I 
brand  in  the  House  of  Lords,  took  O'  | 
the  chairman  of  the  airline  and  was  ch 
by  Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatchei 
the  responsibility  of  taking  British  Ai 
off  the  state's  hands  and  transforming 
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i/ately  run  company.  One  of  Lord  King's 
acts  toward  this  end  was  to  try  to  make 
Toncorde  operation  profitable.  He  set 
i  hat  was  known  as  the  Concorde  Profit 
ire,  essentially  a  mini-airline  within  the 
|  e,  with  its  own,  semi-autonomous  man- 
ient  team,  consisting  of  Lowe  and  Brian 
•ole,  another  Concorde  pilot, 
we  and  Walpole  were  airmen  with  no 
ground  in  marketing,  but  they  turned 
o  be  naturals.  "We  took  a  fairly  sim- 
lc  but  very  committed  view  of  'Well, 
•  gonna  make  a  profit,  and  we're  gonna 
;  it  successful.'  So  the  first  thing  we 
was  we  actually  said,  'Look,  it's  suc- 
ul!'"  says  Lowe.  "It  was  just  words- 
successful!'  Which  was  true— it  was.  We 
I  didn't  define  how."  The  Lowe -Walpole 
made  sure  to  have  the  Concordes  fly 
major  sporting  events 
i>onically)  such  as  Wim- 
ion  and  the  Ryder  Cup, 
i  drummed  up  extra  busi- 
i  by  making  the  Concorde 
able  for  charter  flights, 
by  coordinating  with 
urd  to  offer  luxury  trans- 
ltic  package  deals  in 
!h  passengers  rode  the 
corde  in  one  direction 
the  Q.E.  2  in  the  other, 
rhe  other  thing  we  did 
can  give  this  secret 
'  now,"  says  Lowe.  "We 
ome  research  to  find  out 
our  passengers  were, 
it  turned  out  they  were 
idents,  chairmen,  and 
;tors,  and  they  traveled 
"oncorde  because  that 
their  entitlement  in  their 
pany.  So  an  idea  formed  that  maybe 
lg  them  it's  not  that  expensive— which 
hat  B.A.  had  been  doing— is  not  the 
e.  I  then  had  some  research  done 
:h  said,  'Ask  them  if  they  know  how 
h  the  fare  is.'  Well,  80  percent  of  the 
engers  didn't  know  what  the  fare  was, 
luse  it  was  booked  by  their  travel  com- 
i  or  their  P.A.  When  we  asked  them  to 
s,  most  of  them  guessed  that  the  fare 
higher  than  it  actually  was.  So  we  just 
.  'Well,  we'll  charge  them  what  they 
k  they're  paying.'  And  we  gradually 
the  fares  up." 

nder  the  direction  of  the  new  regime, 
the  Concorde  division  became,  for  the 
time,  operationally  profitable.  British 
yays  would  never  come  close  to  re- 
)ing  the  original  capital  expenses  of  de- 
ping  and  building  the  plane,  but  the 
corde  turned  into  a  genuine  money- 
er,  ideally  suited  to  the  go-go  ethos  of 
1980s.  And  on  July  13,  1985,  the  plane 
ived,  without  any  hucksterish  push 


from  Lowe  or  Walpole,  the  kind  of  public- 
ity that  money  couldn't  buy.  "I  was  asked 
to  play  ihe  Live  Aid  concert  in  Wembley, 
but  I  was  disappointed  to  learn  that  all  my 
friends,  like  Eric  Clapton  and  Robert  Plant, 
were  playing  in  Philadelphia,"  says  Phil  Col- 
lins. "I  really  wanted  to  play  Philadelphia 
and  asked  if  I  could  just  play  drums  with 
someone.  Harvey  Goldsmith,  the  English 
promoter,  said  to  my  manager,  'You  know, 
if  he  took  the  Concorde,  he  could  do  both 
shows.'" 

So  Collins  took  to  the  Wembley  stage  in 
the  afternoon,  playing  a  short  set  alongside 
Sting,  and  caught  a  helicopter  to  Heathrow 
for  the  regularly  scheduled  6:30  p.m.  Con- 
corde flight  to  New  York.  "When  I  got  on 
Concorde,  Cher  happened  to  be  on  the 
plane,"  Collins  says.  "I'd  never  met  her.  She 


WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME? 

An  Air  France  Concorde  in 

February  1973.  The  French  had  originally 

wanted  to  call  the  plane  the  Super-Caravelle. 

The  British  objected,  preferring  Concord, 

but  eventually  acquiesced  to  the  final  e  in 

Concorde,  which  the  French  wanted. 


said,  'What's  going  on?,'  because  I  had  all 
these  reporters  and  photographers  with 
me.  She  knew  nothing  about  the  concert. 
When  I  told  her  about  it,  she  asked,  'Can 
you  get  me  on  it?,'  and  went  to  the  toilet 
and  put  her  makeup  on.  I  didn't  know 
what  to  tell  her,  and  when  we  landed  I  said 
good-bye,  got  off,  and  headed  straight  to 
another  helicopter,  which  seemed  to  take 
longer  to  get  to  Philadelphia  than  the  Con- 
corde took  to  get  to  New  York."  Collins  ar- 
rived at  Veterans  Stadium  just  in  time  to 
play  drums  with  the  reunited  Led  Zeppelin 
and  play  a  mini-set  of  his  own.  "I  was  sup- 
posed to  hang  around  to  sing  on  the  'We 
Are  the  World'  finale,  but  I  bailed  on  it— it 
was  getting  to  be  midnight  my  time,  and  I 


was  too  knackered,"  he  says.  "So  I  went 
back  to  New  York.  I  turned  on  the  TV  in 
my  hotel  room  and  there  she  was— Cher!— 
singing  'We  Are  the  World'  with  everyone 
else.  I  don't  know  how  it  happened,  but  I 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

Lord  Marshall  characterizes  the  Con- 
corde as  having  had  a  "reasonable  operating- 
profit  performance"  from  the  mid-1980s 
right  up  until  the  July  2000  crash,  except 
for  brief  dips  into  the  red  around  the  time 
of  the  1987  stock-market  plunge  and  the 
1991  Persian  Gulf  War.  At  Air  France, 
too,  the  picture  brightened,  with  its  Con- 
corde fleet  becoming  a  de  facto  fashion- 
industry  caravan  during  the  winter  and 
summer  shows  in  Paris  and  Milan.  Vogue's 
Anna  Wintour  and  Andre  Leon  Talley, 
the  designers  Marc  Jacobs  and  Tom  Ford, 
and  the  supermodels  Naomi 
Campbell  and  Linda  Evan- 
gelista  all  became  fixtures  on 
the  plane. 

The  good  times  ended  on 
July  25,  2000,  when  Air 
France  Flight  4590,  a  charter 
organized  by  a  German  tour 
group,  crashed  in  Gonesse,  a 
Paris  suburb,  just  minutes  af- 
ter takeoff.  All  109  people 
on  board  were  killed,  as  well 
as  4  people  on  the  ground. 
The  official  explanation  for 
the  crash  was  that  the  plane 
had  rolled  over  a  strip  of 
metal  on  the  runway,  causing 
a  tire  to  burst;  a  chunk  of 
rubber  from  the  tire  hurtled 
into  one  of  the  delta  wings, 
puncturing  a  fuel  tank  inside 
the  wing;  and  fuel  gushed  out  and  ignited, 
generating  such  intense  heat  that  two  en- 
gines failed,  resulting  in  a  loss  of  thrust 
that  the  captain.  Christian  Marty,  was  un- 
able to  overcome. 

Air  France  grounded  the  rest  of  its  Con- 
corde fleet  immediately.  British  Airways  was 
reluctant  to  follow  suit,  confident  that  noth- 
ing was  wrong  with  its  planes  and  that  the 
accident  was  the  tragic  result  of  a  freakish 
chain  of  events,  but  agreed  to  stop  flying  its 
Concordes  three  weeks  later.  Both  airlines' 
fleets  were  refitted,  at  a  cost  of  nearly  $50 
million,  with  added  safety  features.  Michelin 
manufactured  new  tires  more  resistant  to 
punctures,  and  the  fuel  tanks  were  lined 
with  Kevlar,  the  material  used  to  make  bul- 
letproof vests,  adding  an  extra,  self-sealing 
layer  of  protection  against  flying  debris. 

The  Concorde  had  had  an  exemplary 
safety  record  up  to  that  point,  with  not  a 
single  fatality  in  31  years  of  operation.  But 
the  crash  accelerated  talk  that  the  plane 
was  an  antiquated,  unairworthy  death  trap. 
Even  some  of  the  devoted  Concorde  cus- 
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tomers  I  interviewed  for  this  article  put 
forth  the  idea  that  the  plane  is  a  neato  but 
creaky  and  malfunction-prone  machine, 
given  to  midflight  mishaps  and  forced  re- 
turns to  the  airport.  "I  was  on  the  Concorde 
when  a  stewardess  told  me  they  were  going 
to  discontinue  flying  it,  and  I  said,  'Well,  I 
hope  we're  gonna  land  in  New  York  first,"' 
says  Marc  Jacobs,  who  had  endured  at  least 
one  hasty  midair  turnaround  in  his  Concorde- 
flying  tenure.  Indeed,  there  are  plenty  of 
scare  stories  one  could  cite  in  making  a  case 
against  the  plane.  Peter  Duffey,  one  of  the 
seven  original  British  Airways  Concorde  pi- 
lots, experienced  a  tire  blowout  in  the  late 
70s.  "I  was  taxiing,  having  just  landed  in 
Heathrow,"  he  says,  "when  one  of  the  B.A. 
maintenance  men,  in  his  white  overalls,  ran 
out,  signaling  me  frantically  to  stop.  The 
debris  from  the  tire  had  destroyed  the  hy- 
draulic piping,  and  we  were  losing  the  fluid 
that  provides  power  for  the  hydraulic  brakes. 
He  had  me  stop  while  I  still  could  stop." 

Just  this  past  February,  Air  France  had 
two  separate  incidents  of  note.  On  February 
19,  a  fuel  leak  prompted  the  pilots  of  a 
New  York-bound  Concorde  to  divert  to  Hal- 
ifax, Nova  Scotia,  for  an  emergency  land- 
ing. Eight  days  later,  after  another  Air 
France  Concorde,  the  airline's  oldest,  had 
safely  landed  at  Kennedy,  the  ground  staff 
noticed  that  it  had  lost  a  one-and-a-half- 
foot  chunk  of  its  lower  left  rudder  and  a 
four-foot  chunk  of  its  lower  right  rudder. 

Yet  the  people  involved  with  the  Con- 
corde argue  that  its  safety  record  is  ex- 
cellent vis-a-vis  those  of  other  aircraft,  and 
that  its  mishaps  get  more  attention  simply 
because  it's  the  Concorde.  The  British  are 
particularly  adamant  on  this  point.  "Here's 
a  civil  aircraft  going  27  years,  and,  for  Brit- 
ish Airways,  it  hasn't  caused  a  scratch  on 
anyone,"  says  Duffey,  who  believes  that  the 
Concorde  is  "safer  than  it  ever  was,"  and 
notes  that  the  hydraulic  piping  has  been 
rerouted  out  of  harm's  way  since  his  late- 
70s  incident. 

Claud  Freeman,  the  engineering  manager 
of  British  Airways'  Concorde  division  and 
the  man  responsible  for  the  maintenance 
and  airworthiness  of  the  fleet,  says  there 
is  no  civil  aircraft  in  the  world  that  gets 
closer,  more  rigorous  attention.  "There's  a 
massive  infrastructure  in  place  to  support, 
at  the  moment,  five  aircraft,"  he  says.  (The 
airline's  two  other  Concordes  are  not  active 
and  are  used  for  spare  parts.)  Freeman 
notes  that  he  and  his  staff  go  out  of  their 
to  ensure  that  the  planes  remain  opera- 
part  fails  or  an  engine  needs 
a.  "I  meai.    the  aircraft  is 
Ider  Eaji,    he  says. 


Freeman  is  among  those  who  accept  the 
official  explanation  that  the  July  2000  crash 
was  the  result  of  a  single  cause,  namely  the 
tire  burst  that  set  all  the  other  events  in  mo- 
tion. However,  there  is  another  camp  that 
argues  that  other  factors  played  a  role,  none 
of  them  having  to  do  with  the  design  or  reli- 
ability of  the  aircraft.  An  investigation  by 
Vanity  Fair  contributing  editor  David  Rose, 
published  in  the  London  Observer  in  May 
2001,  revealed  that  the  undercarriage  of  the 
doomed  Concorde  had  been  serviced  four 
days  before  the  accident,  and  that  the 
ground  staff,  in  the  course  of  disassembling 
and  reassembling  the  landing  gear,  had  for- 
gotten to  re-install  a  part  that  helps  keep 
the  plane's  wheels  in  proper  alignment.  The 
part,  a  footlong  piece  of  aluminum  called 
a  spacer,  was  found  on  a  shelf  in  the  Air 
France  workshop  after  the  crash.  The 
B.E.A.,  as  the  French  body  in  charge  of  the 
investigation  is  known,  has  said  that  the 
missing  spacer  didn't  make  a  difference— in- 
deed, the  plane,  sans  spacer,  made  two 
round-trips  to  New  York  without  incident 
before  the  crash.  But  the  British  and  French 
pilots  with  whom  Rose  spoke  believe  that 
with  each  takeoff  and  landing  the  load- 
bearing  elements  of  the  landing  gear  got 
more  stressed,  rendering  the  wheels  "wob- 
bly" and  increasingly  prone  to  misalign- 
ment. In  other  words,  the  plane  was  in  trou- 
ble even  before  it  ran  over  the  metal  strip. 
(The  B.E.A.  disputes  this  conclusion.) 

After  the  tire  burst,  reports  Rose,  the 
plane's  already  misaligned  undercar- 
riage caused  the  aircraft  to  skid  wildly  to 
the  left  "like  a  recalcitrant  supermarket 
trolley  with  a  jammed  wheel."  This  put  the 
Concorde  on  a  collision  course  with  a  747 
that  had  just  landed  on  another  runway, 
and  whose  passengers  happened  to  include 
Jacques  Chirac,  the  French  president.  Mar- 
ty, the  Concorde's  captain,  was  compelled 
to  raise  the  nose  of  the  plane  and  lift  into 
the  air  prematurely,  before  he'd  attained  suf- 
ficient speed,  and  he  had  a  fuel-tank  fire 
and  engine  failures  to  deal  with.  Rose's  re- 
port suggests  that  there  were  still  other  fac- 
tors that  contributed  to  the  crash,  among 
them  that  the  plane  was  more  than  six  tons 
overweight  for  its  given  takeoff  conditions, 
with  its  center  of  gravity  too  far  to  the  rear, 
and  that  pilot  error  played  a  role,  too,  par- 
ticularly the  decision  by  the  flight  engineer, 
Gilles  Jardinaud,  to  shut  down  the  No.  2 
engine,  which,  though  failing,  was  not  on 
fire  and  would  have  probably  recovered 
once  the  tank  fire  burned  out.  I  heard  much 
the  same  opinion  from  an  ex-Concorde  pi- 
lot who  didn't  wish  to  be  identified,  who 
said,  "It  was  a  cock-up  by  the  pilots,  and 
the  plane  was  tail-heavy." 

John  Hutchinson,  a  retired  British  Air- 
ways captain  who  piloted  Concordes  from 


1977  to  1992,  believes  that  the  off]  J 
planation  for  the  crash  has  had  gra  icon 
sequences  for  the  plane's  future  tl  ii  tin 
crash  itself.  "The  reaction  of  the  ;ncl 
was  to  blame  the  crash  on  a  design  jha 
of  Concorde,  and  that  led  to  all  the  tan] 
modifications  with  Kevlar  linings,"  1  ;ayi 
"Well,  Kevlar  linings  are  great— I've  ftj 
problems  with  Kevlar  linings.  In  fac  wa 
on  a  Boeing  707  that  had  a  penetrc  m 
a  fuel  tank  due  to  a  catastrophic  luf 
of  an  engine,  back  in  1968.  Kevlar  ing 
might  have  been  a  very  good  thing  1  tha 
particular  accident.  But  don't  kid  r  :ths 
that  is  the  solution  to  what  happe  i\ 
July  2000,  because  it  certainly  is  not  19 
were  a  whole  lot  of  other  factors  tha  w 
into  play.  I  think  the  consequence  oi 
ing  the  airplane  for  that  accident  is  t 
left  an  impression  in  the  public  min  | 
somehow,  Concorde  is  unsafe  to  fly.' 
As  for  the  allegation  that  the  Con 
age  makes  it  unsafe,  Claud  Freema  a; 
this  is  simply  a  big  misperception.  I  wi 
an  original  member  of  the  FA.A.'s  Wm 
Aging  Aircraft  Research  Program,  a 
was  formed  in  response  to  the  1988  ac  ;a 
in  which  the  roof  of  a  19-year-old  )b 
Airlines  737  peeled  off  in  midflight,  ii 
to  metal  fatigue.  "And  Concorde  has  vi 
been  perceived  as  being  an  aging  a  >ai 
because,  in  terms  of  the  utilization  of  t  a 
craft,  it's  seen  to  be  very  low,"  he  says  it 
plane  is  in  the  air  for  little  more  thar  n 
hours  a  day  and,  what's  more,  actuall>  n 
fits  from  the  heat  generated  in  supe  n 
flight,  which  burns  off  moisture  and  i:  oi 
corrosion.  Freeman  is  certain  that,  wi  tl 
proper  upkeep,  his  two  "youngest"  in 
cordes,  in  terms  of  flight  hours,  couk  * 
flying  for  10  to  15  years. 

Needless  to  say,  there  were  other  f  I 
besides  the  crash  that  put  a  dc  « 
on  the  Concorde's  business  after  tl  r 
launch  on  November  7,  2001.  "Septe  < 
the  11th  was  the  day  when  we  flew  th  ( 
of  our  proving  flights  as  part  of  the  r  J 
to-service  program,"  says  Mike  Ban  I 
currently  the  chief  Concorde  pilot  at  I  I 
Airways.  "We  were  carrying  passenger:'  j 
way  to  New  York  and  back— all  staff, 
neers  who  had  worked  on  the  plane  \ 
flight  went  really  well,  and  then,  a  fe\ 
ments  after  the  last  of  the  passengei  < 
up  and  walked  out,  he  came  back  wit 
mobile  phone  to  his  ear,  telling  us  tht 
indications  of  what  had  happened  in  A 
ington  and  New  York." 

After  a  period  of  reassessment  post 
both  airlines'  Concorde  teams  decidi 
soldier  on  with  the  relaunch.  Mayoi 
dolph  Giuliani  even  appeared  at  Ker 
Airport  to  preside  over  a  ceremony  wel 
ing  the  Concordes  back,  citing  their  n 
as  a  timely  symbol  of  indefatigable 
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iliumph  over  adversity.  "But  what  we 
ih't  foresee  was  the  overall  impact  of 
)i  fiber  the  11th,  which  was  greater  than 
ii  iy  anticipated,"  says  Bannister.  "There 
^.i  element  of  tragic  events  enabling 
if  inies  who  wished  to  make  tough  eco- 
c(i  decisions,  anyway,  to  say,  'We're 
a|  izing.'  Then,  on  top  of  that,  in  the 
i  came  foot-and-mouth  disease,  and 
rfie  lead-up  to  the  Iraq  war,  and  sars. 
liarted  to  notice  some  of  our  major 
j  "ate  customers  were  writing  Concorde 
I  their  travel  policies." 
fi  Air  France,  the  situation  grew  particu- 
j;rim  by  late  last  year,  with  passenger 
«  sometimes  dipping  into  the  single 
i  British  Airways  did  better,  but  Lord 

I  lall  says  the  Concorde  never  returned 
^'ratability  after  the  relaunch.  Still,  the 
i  decision  to  pull  the  plug  on  the  whole 
5  ion  seemed  awfully  abrupt.  Surely  the 
j-s  would  not  have  gone  to  the  trouble 
expense  of  doing  the  safety  refits  if 
j  been  planning  to  operate  the  planes 
fct  another  18,  24  months.  And  surely 
n  Airways  would  not  have  gone  ahead 
h  $20  million  aesthetic  makeover  on 
l:  that— especially  given  that,  accord- 
(  Adam  White  of  Factory  Design,  the 
^any  that  partnered  with  Conran's  de- 
jhop  on  the  makeover,  there  are  brand- 
bilets,  meal-service  carts,  cabin  display 
(is,  and  transparent  Plexiglas  boarding 
t  that  have  been  built  and  paid  for  but 
\it  installed.  Why  not  just  wait  things 

f»r  another  year  and  see  if  an  econom- 
overy  brings  about  a  revival  of  Con- 
\  business? 

I.  ere  are  murmurings  that  the  British 
f  willing  to  do  just  that,  but  that  Air 
fce,  losing  money,  still  racked  with  in- 
onal  guilt  over  the  crash,  reeling  from 
gallic  sentiment  in  America,  and  jittery 
\i  the  February  incidents,  wanted  out 
bn  as  possible,  and  that  Airbus,  which 
loses  money  on  the  Concorde,  was  ea- 
I)  wash  its  hands  of  the  plane.  When 
ied  Lord  Marshall,  Airbus's  Gerard 
I ,  and  the  president  of  Air  France,  Jean- 
tSpinetta,  to  tell  me  which  of  the  three 
|;s  was  responsible  for  initiating  talks 
t  grounding  the  Concorde  for  good,  all 
!  insisted  that  it  was  a  collaborative  de- 
ft with  no  real  instigator.  But  when  I 

II  Spinetta  if  this  decision  was  an  emo- 
il  one  for  him,  his  immediate  response 
f'Of  course,  very  emotional.  I  think 
iall  the  people  in  Air  France  are  re- 
bering  the  tragedy  we  had  on  the  25th 
lily  2000,  so  our  thoughts  are  going, 
;to  the  crews  and  to  the  customers  who 
affected  by  this  terrible  tragedy." 

id  Blanc  told  me  that  Airbus,  in  par- 
king in  the  refit,  was  primarily  inter- 
!  in  showing  that  the  planes  could  fly 
i,  not  in  reviving  the  Concorde  pro- 


gram for  the  long  haul.  "I  hope  I'm  not 
sounding  too  lyrical,  but  there  are  values 
that  go  beyond  economics,"  he  says.  "The 
Concorde  is  absolutely  marginal  in  our 
portfolio,  a  small  fleet,  and  the  prospect  for 
growth  is  zero.  But  this  was  a  clear  case 
that  two  of  our  customers  were  in  terrible 
pain.  It  was  a  matter  of  corporate  pride  and 
professionalism.  We  wanted  to  demonstrate 
that  the  airplane  could  come  back  again." 

But  making  the  airplane  fly  beyond  2003 
was  another  matter.  Maintenance,  as  op- 
posed to  safety,  is  the  area  where  the  Con- 
corde's age  truly  becomes  a  factor.  The  fur- 
ther away  we  get  from  the  plane's  sole  pro- 
duction run  in  the  early  1970s,  the  harder  it 
is  to  scrounge  up  old  parts,  and  the  more 
it  costs  to  manufacture  new  ones— think  of 
what  it  costs  to  service  a  '61  Karmen  Ghia 
versus  a  2002  Escalade. 

Late  last  year,  Airbus  approached  both 
airlines  and  informed  them  that  the  Con- 
cordes were  due  for  an  expensive  new  round 
of  systems  improvements  and  equipment 
upgrades.  (Bannister  says  the  figure  was 
$60  million  per  airline  over  the  next  two 
years,  above  and  beyond  already  budgeted 
maintenance.)  Lord  Marshall,  in  an  inter- 
view with  the  London  Times  in  May,  said 
that  when  Air  France  balked  at  the  expense, 
Airbus  informed  British  Airways  that  it 
wouldn't  support  the  Concorde  beyond  Oc- 
tober of  this  year.  "It  would  have  made 
it  much  more  difficult  for  Airbus  if  Air 
France  and  BA  had  presented  a  united 
front  in  supporting  the  continuation  of 
scheduled  services,"  Lord  Marshall  told  the 
Times.  To  me,  he  offered  no  such  gripes, 
but  said  that  any  speculation  over  whether 
the  Concorde  can  carry  on  flying  commer- 
cially beyond  the  scheduled  termination 
date  is  moot,  because  "the  manufacturer 
has  now  stated,  quite  categorically,  that 
they  will  not  support  the  aircraft  beyond 
the  end  of  October.  And  without  that  sup- 
port, I  would  have  to  say  that  I  think  it  is 
inconceivable  that  anybody  could  operate 
the  aircraft." 

This  is  the  same  argument  Lord  Mar- 
shall puts  forth  to  explain  why  there  is  no 
chance  that  Sir  Richard  Branson,  the  head 
of  Virgin  Atlantic  Airways,  will  succeed  in 
his  efforts  to  keep  the  Concordes  flying 
under  the  Virgin  banner.  Sir  Richard,  the 
fur-faced  corporate  iconoclast  and  maestro 
of  publicity,  has  won  lots  of  popular  sup- 
port for  his  Virgin  Concorde  campaign, 
capitalizing  on  the  widespread  British  out- 
cry against  the  retirement  decree.  He's 
had  minions  drape  a  Virgin  flag  over  the 
scale-model  Concorde  at  the  entrance  to 
Heathrow,  and  he  half-seriously  offered  to 
buy  British  Airways  as  a  means  of  taking 
over  its  Concorde  fleet.  That,  he  admits, 
won't  pan  out,  but  he  swears  his  campaign 


is  "very  serious,"  and  not,  as  many  British 
Airways  people  suspect,  a  PR.  stunt.  "Vir- 
gin is  the  only  company  in  the  world  who's 
turned  up  and  said,  'We'd  like  to  see  Con- 
corde continue  to  fly,'"  he  says.  "It's  the 
only  chance  Concorde  has,  and  it  would  be 
just  brilliant  for  putting  Virgin  firmly  on  the 
map  on  a  global  basis.  So,  even  if  we  had 
to  run  it  as  a  loss  leader,  we  would  like  to 
run  it.  Although  I  don't  think  we'd  need  to 
run  it  as  a  loss  leader."  Sir  Richard  says  he 
would  remove  seats  from  the  front  cabin 
and  create  a  "superdeluxe  first  class,"  and 
would  make  unsold  back-cabin  seats  avail- 
able on  the  Internet,  "so,  if,  on  a  particular 
flight,  we  only  had  49  bids  for  49  seats, 
and  the  50th  person  bid  a  dollar,  and  no- 
body else  bid,  we  would  let  that  person  on 
for  a  dollar.  We'd  try  to  get  an  excitement 
going,  and  make  sure  that  every  single  seat 
is  always  taken." 

Sir  Richard  met  in  late  spring  with  Air- 
bus executives  to  discuss  support  possibili- 
ties, and  though  they  were  unenthusiastic, 
he  says,  "We're  having  discussions  with  two 
or  three  other  companies.  I  mean,  Airbus  is 
not  the  only  company  that  can  maintain 
the  plane."  (He  won't  reveal  who  the  other 
companies  are.)  But  even  if  he  finds  a  will- 
ing contractor  for  support,  he'll  have  a  hard 
time  getting  his  hands  on  the  planes.  So  far, 
he  has  been  twice  rebuffed  by  British  Air- 
ways, which  is  adamant  that  the  Concordes 
are  not  for  sale.  First,  he  bid  a  pound  a 
plane,  arguing  that  that's  what  British  Air- 
ways paid  the  government  for  them— "and 
they  bought  them  20  years  ago.  We're  of- 
fering a  pound  a  plane  even  though  they're 
secondhand."  A  few  weeks  later,  he  bid  £5 
million  (more  than  $8  million)  for  the  five 
active  planes,  again  to  no  avail. 

At  press  time,  Sir  Richard  had  still  not 
given  up  on  his  Concorde  dream, 
though  his  chances  looked  ever  slimmer. 
But  it's  a  measure  of  how  deeply  beloved 
the  Concorde  is,  and  how  desperate  its  sup- 
porters are  not  to  see  it  consigned  to  muse- 
ums (which  is  where  Air  France's  have  al- 
ready ended  up),  that  even  some  British 
Airways  folk  are  rooting  for  him.  Sir 
Richard  and  British  Airways  have  had  a 
long,  difficult  relationship.  In  January  1993 
he  won  a  public  apology  and  a  £610,000 
($900,000)  settlement  against  the  airline  - 
the  highest  amount  ever  paid  in  a  U.K. 
libel  suit— after  British  Airways  admitted 
to  having  conducted  a  smear  campaign 
against  him  and  Virgin  Atlantic.  British  Air- 
ways operatives  were  found  to  have  leaked 
stories  to  the  press  impugning  Virgin's  safe- 
ty standards  and  finances,  and  to  have 
hacked  into  Virgin's  reservations  system, 
telephoned  Virgin's  premium  Upper  Class 
passengers,  informed  them  falsely  that  their 
flights  had  been  canceled,  and  switched 
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The  Concorde 

them  over  to  British  Airways  flights.  These 
operatives  also  circulated  unseemly  rumors 
about  Branson  himself,  including  one  that 
garbagemen  were  unwilling  to  pick  up  the 
trash  at  a  London  nightclub  he  owned  be- 
cause the  trash  included  HIV-infected  nee- 
dles. The  fallout  from  the  libel  settlement 
cast  a  dark  cloud  over  the  retirement  of  Lord 
King,  the  Concorde's  great  champion,  who 
lamented,  "If  Richard  Branson  had  worn 
a  pair  of  steel-rimmed  glasses,  a  double- 
breasted  suit,  and  shaved  off  his  beard,  I 
would  have  taken  him  seriously.  As  it  was, 
I  couldn't." 

But  now  Lord  King  says  he  would  not 
be  averse  to  Sir  Richard's  taking  over  the 
Concorde.  Though  he  is  doubtful  that  this 
will  happen,  he  says  Sir  Richard  is  worth 
taking  seriously  "as  long  as  the  banks  take 
him  seriously.  I'd  love  to  see  it  go!  I  don't 
know  whether  Richard's  got  enough  mon- 
ey. I  know  I  don't."  More  significantly,  Sir 
Richard  has  engaged  in  secret  talks  with 
former  British  Airways  Concorde  personnel 
to  determine  how  feasible  a  Virgin  Concorde 
operation  would  be,  and  who  would  run  it 
if  it  were  to  happen. 

In  all  likelihood,  though,  the  Concorde 
will  be  finished  by  Halloween,  and  thus 
will  begin  the  long  pause  before  civilians 
again  break  the  sound  barrier.  As  things 
look  now,  we  may  end  up  skipping  over 
the  next  supersonic  age  altogether  and 
moving  straight  into  hypersonic  speed,  mean- 
ing Mach  Five  and  above.  A  hypersonic- 
research  consortium  led  by  a  Scottish  scien- 
tist named  Arthur  Hodkin  has  submitted 
an  unsolicited  bid  to  rival  Virgin's,  offering 
British  Airways  a  stake  in  its  project  if  the 
airline  lends  them  Concordes  for  research 
purposes.  Hodkin's  group  aims  to  develop 
aircraft  capable  of  flying  at  5,000  miles  per 
hour  at  altitudes  of  100,000  to  250,000 
feet,  levels  at  which  the  sonic  boom  would 
cease  to  be  a  problem.  Meanwhile,  nasa, 
though  it's  shelved  its  supersonic  research, 
is  actively  working  on  hypersonic  aircraft. 
"The  first  application  for  it  is  space,  as  a 
possible  replacement  for  the  shuttle,"  says 
Keith  Henry,  a  nasa  spokesman.  "The  mil- 
itary application  is  second.  And  we  don't 
advertise  it  as  such,  but  commercial  use 
is  something  that's  being  thought  about, 
though  it's  decades  off." 

Exciting  news,  but  "decades  off"  is  a 
long  time  to  wait,  especially  if  you're  Joan 
Collins  and  you're  supposed  to  be  dining 
at  the  Ivy  tonight.  "People  will  look  back 
and  say  how  ridiculous  we  were,  to 
icorde  obsolete,"  she  says.  "Sura- 
he  done  about 
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Bergdorf  Goodman,  NYC,  and  from  Burbe 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  and  Neiman  Marcus  ston 
nationwide;  Carolina  Herrera's  Carolina  frac 
available  at  specialty  and  department  stc 
nationwide.  Bottom,  Femme  Fatale  products 
available  at  Henri  Bendel,  NYC,  and  Fred  Se 
LA  Megan  and  Kerrie  Hess's  hair  and  mal 
by  Vivian  Ahworth  using  all  L'Oreal  produc 
available  at  drugstores  nationwide,  or  go  to" 
drugstores.com.  Their  hair  styled  with  Professio 
TecNiArt  Fix  Gel.  On  their  faces,  Ideal  Balanc 
Balancing  Foundation  for  Combination  Skin  i 
and  Soft  Beige  and  Translucide  Naturally  Lum 
py^|      Loose  Powder  in  Transit* 
and  Light;  on  their  eyes 
Wear  Infinite  Quad 
Eyeshadow  in  Autumn  L 
and  Line  Intensifique  Extr 
Wear  Liquid  Liner  in  Blac 
Mica;  on  their  cheeks, 
Blush  Delice  in  Sugar  'n'  J 
on  their  lips,  Glam  Shine  in  Diva. 
Page  261:  Jacinda  Barrett's  hair  styled  with 
Aveda  Light  Elements  Smoothing  Fluid,  from  t- 
stores  nationwide.  On  her  face,  MAC  Cosmet 
Studio  Finish  Concealer  S.P.F.  15  in 
NC  15;  on  her  eyes,  MAC 
Cosmetics  Eyeshadows  in 
Mystery  and  Aubergine  Brown, 
from  MAC  Cosmetics  stores 
nationwide,  or  go  to 
maccosmetics.com,  on  her 
cheeks  and  lips,  Benefit's 
Benetint,  from  Henri  Bendel, 
NYC,  or  go  to  benefitcosmetics.com.  Johnn;  | 
Sapong  for  Michael  van  Clark;  Sharon  Dows 
for  i -shadow.net. 
Page  266:  On  Russell 
Simmons's  lips,  Prada 
Shielding  Lip  Balm,  on  hi 
face,  Prada  Hydratmg  Se 
Giorgio  Armani  Skin 
Retouch  Nos.  4  and  5,  c 
Sheer  Powder  No.  4; 
grooming  by  Amy  K.  for  arthousemanagemenl 
Pages  282-83:  The  Hen-eras'  hair  styled  » 
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e  and  Bumble  Styling  Lotion  from 
•andbumble.com,  and  L'Oreal  Hairspray 
-ugstores  nationwide.  On  their  faces, 
o  Renewing  Serum  and  Multi-energizing 
;  on  their  eyes,  Yves  Saint  Laurent  Long- 
Eyeshadow  No.  7  Opaline  Green,  No.  4 
ght,  and  No.  5  Glacier  Blue,  and  Long- 
Eye  Pencil  No.  I  Intense  Black  and 
Lengthening  Mascara  No.  I  Black;  on  their 
,  Blush  Variation  No,  12  Pink  Fusion; 
r  lips,  Shiseido  Gloss  Transparent,  from 
>rf  Goodman,  NYC,  and  from  Saks  Fifth 
L  Neiman  Marcus,  and  Bloomingdale's 
stores  nationwide.  Makeup 
by  Karim  Rahman  for 
Calliste/Pans. 
Page  297:  Quentin 
Tarantino's  hair  styled  with 
Redken  Glass  Smoothing 
Complex,  from  drugstores 
nationwide.  His  face 
zed  with  Shu  Uemura's  Deep  Sea  Water 
from  Shu  Uemura  and  Sephora 
lationwide;  on  his  lips,  Lorac's  Vitamin  E 
om  sephora.com.  Heba  Thorisdottir  for 
Agency. 

300-301:  Susan  Haddon  and  Jeanne 
nd  for  celestineagency.com. 
338:  Joan  Didion's  hair  and  makeup  by 
□le  for  artistsbytimothypriano.com. 

TOGRAPHS  AND  MISCELLANY 

:  Italy  production  by  Lupetta 

wTheLine. 

SO:  From  Art  Resource. 

i4:  See  credit  for  cover. 

&8:  Bottom,  from  Grazia  Neri. 

B4:  From  Sipa  Press. 

100:  By  Steve  Double/Retna  (October  I); 

,y  of  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art/From 

lection  of  the  artist  (3);  by  Lawrence 

Getty  Images  (4);  from  Image  Ideas,  Inc./ 

Quest  (8);  courtesy  of  the  Saint  Louis  Art 

71  (17);  courtesy  of  Fukouka  Asia  Museum 

i  David  Dyson/Retna  (20);  from  RubberBall 

tions/PictureQuest  (21);  courtesy  of  the 

3  Stewart  Gardner  Museum,  Boston/ 

ti  of  Fine  Arts,  Boston  (26);  by  Joe  Raedle/ 

mages  (31);  Tim  Hursley/Courtesy  of  the 

Sculpture  Center  (Nasher  Sculpture  Center); 
mashita/PanStock/PictureOuest  (trees). 
102:  Top,  both  courtesy  of  Warner  Bros.; 

by  Robert  DiScalfani/Photonica;  bottom, 
;y  of  Miramax  Films. 
112:  Top,  both  from  the  Everett 
tion;  bottom,  large  photograph  courtesy  of 
inde  Nast  Archive;  inset  courtesy  of  Atria 
Simon  &  Schuster. 


Page  114:  Top,  inset  courtesy  of  Bloomsbury; 

bottom,  Olivia  illustration  by  Ian  Falconer,  ©  2003, 

used  with  permission  from  Anne  Schwartz  Books,  an 

imprint  of  Simon  &  Schuster  Children's  Publishing. 

Page  120:  Bottom,  both  courtesy  of  the  artist  and 

the  Numark  Gallery,  Washington,  D.C. 

Page  122:  Left,  inset  courtesy  of  Miramax  Books; 

right,  all  courtesy  of  the  BBC. 

Page  126:  Center  left,  by  Edward  Holub/Corbis; 

center  right,  copy  work  by  Kathryne  Hall  (bottle). 

Page  128:  From  A.P.  Wde  World  Photos. 

Page  134:  From  the  D.OD./U.S.  Air  Force. 

Page  142:  All  photographs  from  Photofest. 

Pages  148-52:  Logos  from  Photofest. 

Page  158:  From  The  New  York  Times. 

Page  162:  Large  photograph  from  the  White 

House/Sipa  Press;  inset  from  Globe  Photos. 

Page  164:  From  AFP/Corbis. 

Page  166:  From  AFP/Getty. 

Page  175:  From  left:  from  AAR/Sipa  Press,  from 

Rex,  from  Gamma,  from  Gamma. 

Page  176:  From  A.P  Wide  World  Photos. 

Page  179:  From  AFP/Getty. 

Page  180:  Large  photograph  from  the  F.B.I./A.P. 

Wide  World  Photos. 

Page  185:  All  from  the  Justice  Department/A.P. 

Wde  World  Photos. 

Page  186:  From  A.P.  Wide  World  Photos. 

Page  188:  Courtesy  of  Insight. 

Page  190:  Left,  from  the  U.S.  Army/A.P.  Wide 

World  Photos;  right,  from  A.P.  Wide  World  Photos. 

Page  200:  Left,  from  A.P.  Wide  World  Photos; 

right,  courtesy  of  Don  Foster. 

Pages  204—5:  Large  photograph  from  CDA 

Productions/Sipa  Press. 

Page  206:  Left,  via  Getty  Images;  right,  from 

Getty  Images. 

Page  209:  Top,  from  Zuma  Press;  inset 

from  Aslan/Sipa  Press. 

Page  210:  From  Starface. 

Page  212:  ©  by  O.  Medias/Collection  JDF. 

Page  213:  From  Ipol. 

Page  214:  From  Angeli/Reflex  News. 

Page  216:  From  People  Image/Sipa  Press. 

Page  219:  From  Gamma. 

Page  223:  Headshots  in  photo  composite 

by  Chris  Casaburi/Sipa  Press  (Ailes)  and  Michael 

Kleinfeld/U.P.I./Landov  (Murdoch).  Production  by 

John  Collazos  for  Loca  Motion;  Becket  Cook 

for  celestineagency.com;  props  by  Global  Events. 

Pages  228-58:  From  AFP/Getty  (43).  From 

AP.  Wide  World  Photos  (II,  47).  From  BE  Images 

(28).  From  Bloomberg  News/Landov  (3).  From 

Corbis  (15;  21,  bottom;  23,  top  and  bottom;  26;  38, 

bottom;  48,  bottom).  From  Gamma  (30).  From 

Getty  Images  (9,  34,  50).  From  Globe  Photos  (2; 

4;  16;  17,  top  and  bottom;  21,  top;  31,  top;  38, 

second  from  top;  44,  top;  46,  bottom).  Courtesy  of 

HBO  (33).  From  Ipol  (10,  20,  25,  39,  45). 


From  Outlme/Corbis  (8).  From  Rangefinder/ 

Globe  Photos  (13).  From  Retna  (12;  32;  37,  bottom; 

42).  From  Reuters/  Landov  (40).  From  Rex 

Features  (I).  From  Ron  Galella  Ltd.  (19).  From 

Saba/Corbis  (22;  37,  top).  From  Sipa  Press 

(36).  From  Splash  News  (44,  bottom).  From  Twin 

Images  (5;  6;  7;  14;  27;  29;  31,  bottom;  38, 

second  from  bottom;  41;  46,  top;  48,  top  and 

center).  From  wireimage.com  (18,  top;  24;  35;  38, 

top;  49).  From  Zuma  Press  (18,  bottom). 

Page  229:  Headshots  in  photo  composite 

by  Eric  Charbonneau/BE  Images  (Morris)  and 

Ortega  Albert/Gamma  (Jobs). 

Page  234:  Headshots  in  photo  composite 

by  Stephen  J.  Carrera/A.P.  Wide  World  Photos 

(Parsons),  Najlah  Feanny/Saba/Corbis 

(Logan),  Dimitnos  Kambouris/Wireimage.com 

(Bewkes). 

Page  239:  Headshot  in  composite  by  Orpn 

Ellingvag/Corbis  Sygma  (Buffett). 

Page  251:  Headshot  in  photo  composite 

by  Bob  Adler/Camera  Press/Retna  Ltd.  (Whitman). 

Pages  256—57:  Headshots  in  photo 

composite,  left  to  right,  from  Reuters/Landov, 

by  David  Rentas/Rex  Features,  Vince  Bucci/Getty 

Images,  Christian  Lutz/AP.  Wide  World  Photos, 

Fred  Prouser/Reuters  NewMedia  Inc./Corbis, 

Myrna  Suarez/Getty  Images,  Ron  Frehm/ 

A.P.  Wide  World  Photos,  Arnaldo  Magnani/ 

Getty  Images. 

Page  268:  Bottom:  courtesy  of  Comedy 

Central  Press  (Quinn),  courtesy  of  Giorgio  Armani 

(McDaniel),  courtesy  of  Random  House  (Bochco). 

Pages  270—71:  See  credit  for  cover. 

Pages  284-89:  All  from  Art  Resource. 

Page  290:  From  Meredith  Aviation  Archives. 

Page  293:  From  AFP/Corbis  (5),  from  Corbis 

(4),  courtesy  of  Air  France  (2),  from  Meredith 

Aviation  Archives  (I,  3,  6). 

Pages  296-97:  LA.  production  by  Anne 

Donnellon  for  Portfolio  One;  Jason  Hamilton  for 

20  Mg. 

Pages  298-99:  Clockwise  from  top:  from 

Photofest,  from  the  Neal  Peters  Collection, 

from  Photofest,  from  the  Neal  Peters  Collection. 

Pages  302—11:  From  catherine|ohnsonart.com. 

Page  323:  From  A.P.  Wide  World  Photos. 

Page  327:  From  Art  Resource. 

Page  328:  Courtesy  of  British  Airways. 

Page  331:  From  Gamma. 

Page  336:  Clockwise  from  top  left:  by  Chris 

Walter/Wirelmage,  Dennis  Van  Tine/London 

Features,  from  Hulton  Archive/Getty  Images,  by 

Jim  Spellman/Wirelmage,  Yvonne  Hemsey/Getty 

Images,  Scott  Gries/Getty  Images,  Theo  Wargo/ 

Wirelmage,  Steve  Liss/Gerty  Images,  Caroline 

Torem  Craig/London  Features,  Christopher 

Felver/Corbis,  Steve  Granitz/Wirelmage, 

Elsa/Getty  Images. 
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PLANETARIUM 


Michael  Lutin  prays  that  Libras  can  let  go  of  childhood 


© 


LIBRA      SEPT.     23-OCT.     2  3  Marc  Bolon 

Far  from  exhibiting  the  congenital  laziness  and  timidness  usually 
ascribed  to  members  of  your  sign,  you  actually  possess  the  ma- 
turity, ambition,  and  chutzpah  to  make  it  in  any  tough  business 
environment.  It's  too  bad,  then,  that  Chiron  in  your  solar  4th  house  has 
you  howling  like  an  infant  for  all  the  love  and  attention  you  didn't  get  when 
you  were  10  years  old.  Fortunately,  a  benefic  planet  in  your  12th  house  can 
deliver  you  from  all  that  and  bring  you  peace.  The  bad  news?  You'll  have 
to  give  up  control  and  surrender  to  a  higher  power. 


ARIES      MARCH     2  I  -  A  P  R  I  L     19  Amy  Sedans 

Don't  you  ever  ask  yourself  why  you're  still  fighting  to  remain 


i 


part  of  a  system  you  heartily  despise?  Maybe  it's  the  presence  of 
Chiron  in  your  solar  midheaven  that  spurs  you  on  to  win  the  re- 
spect of  people  whose  taste  you  deplore  and  whose  decisions  ma 
roll  your  eyes  in  disgust.  The  wise  course  of  action  is  not  to  try  to  o 
people  who  have  more  power  at  the  moment  and  who  play  the  gai 
ter  than  you  do.  The  secret  to  success  lies  in  the  ability  to  take  oi 
with  purity  of  spirit  and  a  humble  desire  to  serve.  Don't  scream. 


'« 


Bob  Gibson  SCORPIO      OCT.     24-NOV.     21 

"*-fcJf  The  universe  is  sending  you  a  seriousl)  mixed  message  right  now. 
.  W  On  the  one  hand,  the  changing  direction  of  Chiron  in  your  3rd 
^1^  house  warns  you  to  watch  your  tongue  and  keep  a  safe  distance 
from  siblings  and  other  annoying  loved  ones,  lest  you  suffer  catastrophic 
entanglements.  On  the  other  hand,  the  transiting  north  node  and  the  plan- 
etary ruler  of  your  2nd  house  in  your  11th  indicate  that  the  more  deeply 
you  connect  with  friends  and  associates,  the  more  prosperity  you  will  enjoy 
over  the  next  few  months.  How's  that  for  hopelessly  ambiguous? 


William  Shakespeare  TAURUS      APRIL     20-M. 

Whoever  coined  the  term  "Ain't  love  grand?"  must  ha\ 


enjoying  a  transit  of  Jupiter  in  the  5th  house.  There's  i 
in  the  world  like  those  first  few  dates,  those  first  few- 
those  first  few  heart-to-heart  exchanges.  It  has  the  crispness  of  an  z 
morning  and  the  promise  of  a  newborn  baby.  When  your  creati 
stirred,  you  feel  alive.  The  trick  is  to  add  depth  to  such  feelings  of  ji 
with  Chiron  in  your  9th  house  you  can  do  that  only  when  your  com' 
is  clear.  You  have  no  one  to  answer  to  but  you-know-who. 


SAGITTARIUS     NOV.   22-DEC.2I  Jane  Fonda 

Whether  you've  recently  released  your  10th  straight  gold  CD 
or  just  started  an  office  job,  you  may  feel  that  life  has  dealt 
you  a  crushing  financial  blow.  It's  not  really  as  bad  as  it  seems. 
What  you  need  to  do  is  stop  comparing  yourself  with  the  other  people 
your  age  in  your  field.  You  never  know  what  wounds  they  have  sus- 
tained privately.  Besides,  with  your  planetary  ruler  culminating  now, 
everybody  who  matters  loves  you.  Just  turn  that  love  into  cash  and  your 
blues  will  be  gone  forever. 


GEMINI       MAY     21-JUNE      21  Harvey  Fierstein 

You're  bound  to  experience  a  million  and  one  doubts  and  fears  ! 
about  the  future  whenever  planets,  comets,  or  asteroids  pass  1 
through  your  solar  8th  house.  At  such  moments,  joint  financial 
ventures  can  get  pretty  messy  as  well.  The  most  irritating  effect  of  I 
be  a  dimming  of  your  usual  view  of  yourself  as  a  sexy,  desirable, 
human  being.  Don't  waste  precious  time  on  such  misgivings.  As  tht 
of  your  solar  7th  house  sweeps  across  the  bottom  of  your  astror 
chart,  you'll  find  the  support  you  need.  Stop  thinking  so  much. 


Louise  Bourgeois  CAPRICORN       DEC.      22-JAN.      19 

If  you  have  a  good  shrink,  stick  with  him  or  her.  Otherwise,  get 
kt./  into  yoga,  meditation,  or  any  of  the  religions  people  follow  in  or- 
der to  liberate  themselves  from  neurotic  anxiety.  With  your  12th- 
house  ruler  in  your  solar  9th,  this  is  the  perfect  moment  to  elevate  your 
consciousness  and  start  rolling  back  Chiron's  cruel  effect  on  your  self- 
image.  Even  your  insecurity  probably  has  some  higher  purpose,  though  it's 
hard  to  imagine  what  good  you  can  get  out  of  feeling  like  a  worthless  veg- 
etable. Here's  the  real  key:  Teach  through  your  pain. 


Cs 


AQUARIUS      JAN.     20-FEB.     18  Alicio  Keys 

It  is  a  mystery  why,  instead  of  giving  yourself  kudos  for  every- 
thing you've  accomplished  up  till  now,  you  insist  on  torturing 
yourself  over  what  you  haven't  done  with  your  life.  Could  it  have  , 
something  to  do  with  all  the  activity  in  your  solar  12th  house?  Either  way, 
it's  a  shame,  what  with  all  the  support  you  could  be  enjoying  from  friends 
you've  helped  in  the  past  and  partners  who  would  be  happy  to  help  you 
pay  the  bills.  It's  hard  for  most  people  to  step  into  unknown  territory,  but 
for  Aquarians  to  let  go?  Forget  it. 


Imelda  Marcos  CANCER      JUNE     22-JUI 

It  is  often  only  when  circumstances  separate  us  from  love.' 
j  i  that  we  appreciate  how  deep  those  bonds  really  go.  Comm 
tion  is  the  strongest  healing  force  in  the  world,  however, 
Jupiter  enters  your  3rd  house,  you'll  be  amazed  at  how  quickly  whal 
seemed  like  an  unbridgeable  distance  can  shrink  to  almost  nothing, 
just  got  to  be  brave  enough  to  reach  out  to  the  one  you  think  has  ini 
hurt,  or  rejected  you.  This  is  true  even  if  you're  in  the  closest,  most! 
ing  relationship  a  junior-high-school  girl  ever  fantasized  about. 


LEO       JULY     23-AUG.     22  Anna  Paquin 

Now  that  you  are  completely  convinced  that  heaven  has  imbued  I 
you  with  the  great  cosmic  gift  of  creativity,  if  you  want  your  name  ' 
to  be  a  household  word,  you've  got  to  come  up  with  the  goods. 
Make  your  products  useful,  affordable,  and  accessible.  Even  if  it  paiJ 
to  hear  it,  wealth  will  come  to  you  through  the  most  practical  mean! 
ruler  of  your  5th  house  has  moved  into  your  2nd.  and  your  6th  hou  | 
been  activated.  These  vibrations  are  telling  you  to  get  off  whatever  gra  j 
kick  you've  been  on  and  get  real.  At  least  pretend  to  be  humble. 


David  Foster  Wallace 


PISCES      FEB.     19-MARCH     20 


jj  Good  fortune  is  coming  to  your  solar  7th  house,  and  that  could 

mean  yet  another  relationship.  Thank  God  for  that:  you  need 

grounding  now.  If  you  ilready  have  a  member  of  an  earth  sign 

(Taurus,  Virgo,  or  Capricor  i)  to  guide  you  through  this  period,  hang  on  to 

that  person.  If  you  don't,  gc    :>n  ire  Internet  and  start  scouting.  Your  goals 

are  in  total  flux  now.  Your         idsh  ps  and  associations  are  in  a  state  of 

^    \s  if  that  weren't  i  j  >u  are  mad  at  the  world  for  all  the 

.   !i  tve  acted  like  a  ..  A ien  you  felt  like  a  piranha. 


Jomes  Gandolfini  VIRGO      AUG.     23-SEP 

Great  news:  the  entrance  of  Jupiter  into  your  sign  is  an  or  I 
good  fortune  and  much  greater  security  in  the  year  ahea( 
>Jr  blessing  couldn't  come  at  a  better  moment.  If  Cupid's  arrc 
pierced  your  heart  and  brought  you  down,  be  philosophical  about 
asteroid  that  represents  the  wounded  healer,  Chiron,  is  going  direct  i: 
solar  5th  house,  which  is  fate's  way  of  helping  you  to  first  learn  ani 
teach  others  what  love  is  all  about.  All  children  have  to  grow  up  a 
out  on  their  path  toward  maturity  eventually.  That  includes  you. 
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KEY  TO  THE  CURE 


IN  SAKS  FIFTH  AVENUE 


IOPPING  EVENT  TO 
PPORT  KEY  TO  THE  CURE, 
^EW  CHARITABLE 
TIATIVE  TO  FIGHT 
)MEN'S  CANCERS. 


W&i 


ENTERTAINMENT 

INDUSTRY  FOUNDATION' 


Women's  Cancer  Research  Fund 

An  Entertainment  Industry  foundation  Program 


IAL  THANKS  TO  NICOLE  KIDMAN.  SAKS  FIFTH  AVENUE'S  KEY  TO  THE  CUf 
TH  FUND  AT  UCLA,  A  BENEFICIARY  OF  THE  ENTERTAINMENT  INDUS 


E  WOMEN 
JCER  RESEARC 


RCENTAGE  OF  SALES  WILL  BE  DONATED  TO  LOCAt,  AND  NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  CANCE&CHARITIESTHROUGH 
WOMEN'S  CANCER  RESEARCH  FUND.  A  DONOR  ADVISED  PROGRAM  OF  THE  ENTERTAINMENT  INDUSTRY  F#" 
iRDER  THE  EXCLUSIVE  DANSKIN  T-SHIRT  DESIGNED  BY  STELLA  McCARTNEY,  CALL  V'888'771'2323  OR 
'  SAKS.COM  FOR  THE  STORE  NEAR  YOU.  MERCEDES-BENZ  USA  WILL  MAKE  A  CONTRIBUTION  TO  SAKS  FIFTH  / 
TO  THE  CURE  FOR  EVERY  EXCLUSIVE  EDITION  2004  CLK5CO  CABRIOLET  SOLD. 


UESTIONNAIRE 


JOAN  DIDION 

On  the  eve  of  the  publication  of  her 

new  book,  Where  I  Was  From,  Joan  Didion 

pauses  to  reflect  on  Joseph  Conrad, 

snakes,  and  the  pleasures  of  hotel  living 


What  is  your  greatest  fear?  I  have  an  irrational  fear  of  snakes. 
When  my  husband  and  I  moved  to  a  part  of  Los  Angeles  County 
with  many  rattlesnakes,  I  tried  to  desensitize  myself  by  driving  every 
day  to  a  place  called  Hermosa  Reptile  Import-Export  and  forcing 
myself  to  watch  the  anacondas.  This  seemed  to  work,  but  a  few  years 
later,  when  we  were  living  in  Malibu  and  I  had  a  Corvette,  a  king 
snake  (a  "good"  snake,  not  poisonous,  by  no  means  anaconda-like) 
dropped  from  a  garage  rafter  into  the  car.  My  daughter,  then  four, 
brought  it  to  show  me.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  ran  away.  I  still  think 
about  what  would  have  happened  had  I  driven  to  the  market  and 
noticed  my  passenger,  the  snake,  on  the  Pacific  Coast  Highway. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  yourself?  I  procrastinate.  I  play 
computer  solitaire.  I  fall  into  depressive  sloth.  I  don't  like  it,  but 
there  it  is. 

What  is  your  favorite  journey?  A  long  time  ago,  before  they  showed 
movies  on  airplanes  and  decided  to  make  you  close  the  blinds, 
I  used  to  love  flying  west  and  watching  the  country  open  up,  the 
checkerboarded  farms  of  the  Midwest  giving  way  to  the  vast 
stretches  of  nothing.  I  also  loved  flying  over  the  Pole  from  Europe 
to  Los  Angeles  during  the  day,  when  you  could  see  ice  floes  and 
islands  in  the  sea  change  almost  imperceptibly  to  lakes  in  the  land. 
This  shift  in  perception  was  very  thrilling  to  me. 

What  do  you  consider  the  most  overrated  virtue?  I  find  "speaking  one's 
mind"  pretty  overrated,  in  that  it  usually  turns  out  to  be  a  way 
of  aggrandizing  the  speaker  at  the  expense  of  the  helpless  listener. 


On  what  occasion  do  you  lie?  I  probably  lie  constantly,  if  the  definitio 
of  lying  includes  white  lies,  social  lies,  lies  to  ease  a  situation  or 
make  someone  feel  better.  My  mother  was  incapable  of  lying. 
I  remember  her  driving  into  a  blinding  storm  to  vote  for  an 
acquaintance  in  an  S.P.C.A.  election.  "I  told  Dorothy  I  would," 
she  said  when  I  tried  to  dissuade  her.  "How  will  Dorothy  know?" 
I  asked.  "That's  not  the  point,"  my  mother  said.  I'm  sorry  to 
report  that  this  was  amazing  to  me. 

What  do  you  dislike  most  about  your  appearance?  For  a  while  there 
I  disliked  being  short,  but  I  got  used  to  it.  Which  is  not  to  say  I 
wouldn't  have  preferred  to  be  five-ten  and  get  sent  clothes  by 
designers. 

Which  words  or  phrases  do  you  most  overuse?  Most  people  who 
write  find  themselves  overusing  certain  words  or  constructions 
(if  they  worked  once,  they  then  get  hardwired),  so  much  so  that  a  | 
real  part  of  the  exercise  is  getting  those  repetitions  out. 

When  and  where  were  you  happiest?  Once,  in  a  novel.  Democracy, 
I  had  the  main  character,  Inez  Victor,  consider  this  very  question,  1 
which  was  hard  for  her.  She  drinks  her  coffee,  she  smokes  a 
cigarette,  she  thinks  it  over,  she  comes  to  a  conclusion:  "In  retrospeo 
she  seemed  to  have  been  most  happy  in  borrowed  houses,  and 
at  lunch.  She  recalled  being  extremely  happy  eating  lunch  by  herselli 
in  a  hotel  room  in  Chicago,  once  when  snow  was  drifting  on  the 
window  ledges.  There  was  a  lunch  in  Paris  that  she  remembered  ini 
detail:  a  late  lunch  with  Harry  and  the  twins  at  Pre  Catelan 
in  the  rain."  These  lunches  and  borrowed  houses  didn't  come 
from  nowhere. 

Which  talent  would  you  most  like  to  have?  I  long  to  be  fluent  in 
languages  other  than  English.  I  am  resigned  to  the  fact  that  this 
will  not  happen.  A  lot  of  things  get  in  the  way,  not  least  a 
stubborn  fear  of  losing  my  only  real  asset  since  childhood, 
the  ability  to  put  English  sentences  together. 

If  you  could  change  one  thing  about  yourself,  what  would  it  be?  I'm 

afraid  that  "one  thing"  would  just  lead  to  another  thing,  making 
this  a  question  only  the  truly  greedy  would  try  to  answer. 

What  is  your  most  treasured  possession?  I  treasure  things  my  daughter 
has  given  me,  for  example  (I  think  of  this  because  it  is  always  on  I 
my  desk),  a  picture  book  called  Baby  Animals  and  Their  Mothers. 

What  do  you  regard  as  the  lowest  depth  of  misery?  Misery  is  feeling 
estranged  from  people  I  love.  Misery  is  also  not  working. 
The  two  seem  to  go  together. 

Where  would  you  like  to  live?  I  want  to  live  somewhere  else  every 
month  or  so.  Right  now  I  would  like  to  be  living  on  Kailua  Beach, 
on  the  windward  side  of  Oahu.  Around  November,  I'm  quite 
sure  I  will  want  to  be  living  in  Paris,  preferably  in  the  Hotel  Bristol 
I  like  hotels  a  lot.  When  we  were  living  in  houses  in  Los  Angeles 
I  used  to  make  charts  showing  how  we  could  save  money 
by  living  in  a  bungalow  at  the  Bel-Air,  but  my  husband  never 
bought  it. 

What  is  your  favorite  occupation?  I  like  making  gumbo.  I  like 
gardening.  I  like  writing,  at  least  when  it's  going  well,  maybe 
because  it  seems  to  be  exactly  as  tactile  a  thing  to  do  as  making 
gumbo  or  gardening. 

What  is  your  most  marked  characteristic?  If  I  listened  to  other  people, 
I  would  think  my  most  marked  characteristic  was  being  thin.  What 
strikes  me  about  myself,  however,  is  not  my  thinness  but  a  certain 
remoteness.  I  tune  out  a  lot. 

Who  is  your  favorite  hero  of  fiction?  Axel  Heyst  in  Joseph  Conrad's 
Victory  has  always  attracted  me  as  a  character.  Standing  out  on 
that  dock  in,  I  think  (I  may  be  wrong,  because  I  have  no 
memory),  Sumatra.  His  great  venture,  the  Tropical  Belt  Coal 
Company,  gone  to  ruin  behind  him.  And  then  he  does 
something  so  impossibly  brave  that  he  can  only  be  doing  it 
because  he  has  passed  entirely  beyond  concern  for  himself. 

portrait    by    NIGEL     PARRY 
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dilemma:  Do  you  share  the  open-air  riding  experience  in  SRX  V8  that  can  seat  up  to  six  others* 
eep  the  satisfying  driving  experience  to  yourself?  For  the  driver,  there's  a  320-hp  Northstar 
/VT  and  available  Magnetic  Ride  Control,  the  world's  fastest-reacting  suspension  system, 
passengers,  SRX  offers  an  optional  UltraView  roof,  the  largest-opening  sunroof  in  its  class** 
Cadillac  SRX  performance  utility.  Open-air  utility,  exceptional  performance.  To  share,  or  not. 


cadillac.com     800  333  4CAD     'With  available  third-row  seat.    "Based  onWard's  2003  Mid-Lux  Cross  Utility  Class. 

Call  1  888  40NSTAR  or  visit  www.onstar.com  for  system  limitations  and  details. 

©2003  GM  Corp.  All  rights  reserved.  Break  Through"  Cadillac    Cadillac  badge    Northstar    SRX" 
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No  more  solid  color. 
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simplified  into  two  steps. 
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ALWAYS  FAITHFl 

Marianne  Faithful!  in  Monto 

New  York,  June  20* 
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333   THE  MUSIC  PORTFOLIO  2003  Faster  than  a 

download  and  cheaper  than  a  CD,  l.F.'s  fourth  annual 
musicfest  covers  every  frequency,  with  a  playlist  of  headliners, 
upstarts,  and  back-roadcrs,  including  Avril  Lavigne,  50  Cent. 
Coldplay,  Perry  Farrell,  the  Donnas,  Juan  Diego  Florez,  and 
many  more.  Portraits  by  Annie  Leibovitz,  Bruce  Weber, 
Mark  Seliger,  and  other  top  photographers. 

358   STAIRWAY  TO  EXCESS  In  the  1970s,  Led  Zeppelin 
raised  America's  eyebrows,  pulse,  and  decibel  level.  If  the 
critics  didn't  get  it,  the  kids  sure  did.  Revisiting  her  diaries  of 
life  on  the  road  with  Plant.  Page,  Jones,  and  Bonham,  Lisa 
Robinson  has  the  rise,  reality,  and  premature  retirement 
of  the  best-selling  rock  group  in  history. 

366   RECORDED  IN  THE  U.S.A.  How  can  a  photograph 
capture  the  t  -sence  of  American  sound    the  grit  of 
Mississippi  De.'i  blues,  the  ecstasy  of  a  Baptist  choir,  the 
threadbare  extravagance  i  I  i  New  (  irleans  funeral  jazz  band? 
Like  this:  in  an  excerpt  fro  n  her  upcoming  book.  Annie 
Leibovitz  returns  to  the  beg  .u  ngs    of  he  musii    tnd  of  her 
i  career— with  new  images  >.  the  beauty  she  has  heard. 


121    30  DAYS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  CULTURE 

Off  to  See  the  Wizard— Krista  Smith  on  the  new  Broadway 
musical  Wicked.  Hot  Reels:  Eve  Epstein  reviews 
21  Grams;  Bruce  Handy  on  Gus  Van  Sant's  Elephant. 
Elissa  Schappell's  Hot  Type.  David  Friend  remembers 
Kennedy  photographer  Jacques  Lowe;  Patricia  Bosworth 
on  the  documentary  What  I  Want  My  Words  to  Do  to  You. 
John  Brodie  gets  nostalgic  at  L.A.'s  Lo-Fi,  a  vintage 
rock  boutique;  Emily  Poenisch  gathers  everyone  to  the 
Farmer's  Daughter  Motel.  Lisa  Robinson's  Hot  Tracks. 
James  Wolcott  anticipates  the  second  season  of  Tyra  Banks's 
TV  hit,  America's  Next  Top  Model  Marc  Goodman  on 
Jamaican  import  and  dancehall  star  Sean  Paul;  Michael 
Hogan  kicks  it  with  the  Shins.  Ingrid  Sischy  dreams  on  at 
Olatz  Schnabel's  upscale  linen  shop;  Shelley  Lazar,  the 
mastermind  behind  rock  royalty's  all-access  passes.  Edward 
Helmore  celebrates  Joseph  Szabo's  Teenage;  Dany  Levy 
catches  up  with  Friendster.com.  My  Stuff:  music  mogul 
Damon  Dash;  Hot  Looks;  Mandy  Aftel's  heady  scents. 

CONTINUED      ON      PAGE      34 
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175    NUCLEAR  INSECURITY  The  security  looks  impressive 
at  Los  Alamos  and  other  nuclear-weapons  sites,  but  two 
reluctant  Department  of  Energy  whistle-blowers  warn  it's  an 
illusion:  their  war  games  and  internal  reports  have  revealed 
how  easily  terrorists  could  steal  or  ignite  tons  of  plutonium 
and  enriched  uranium.  In  an  exclusive  report,  Mark 
Hertsgaard  probes  this  shocking  blind  spot  in  Washington's 
approach  to  homeland  defense.  Portraits  by  Jonas  Karlsson. 

196    JUDGING  ANDY  As  the  value  of  Andy  Warhol's  work 
skyrocketed,  the  Warhol  authentication  board  got 
increasingly  powerful.  And  its  apparently  arbitrary  decisions 
are  infuriating  dealers  and  collectors,  whose  documented 
Warhols  -some  certified  by  the  estate,  others  signed  by 
the  artist— have  received  a  fatal  "Not  by  Andy"  verdict. 
Michael  Shnayerson  reports  t  n  he  controversy. 

•MOTHER  HAMPTONS  WHc&UNIT  rhisspringa 
>Hen  Georgica  Pond  threatei    d  some  of  I  last 


Hampton's  wealthiest  mansion  owners  with  flooded  cella 
and  lawns.  Then,  on  July  2,  it  turned  into  the  summer's 
richest  mystery:  under  cover  of  darkness,  someone  had 
drained  the  290-acre  inlet.  While  residents  such  as  Marth 
Stewart,  Steven  Spielberg,  and  Priscilla  Rattazzi  wonder  v 
breached  the  barrier  bet.ween  pond  and  ocean,  Michael 
Shnayerson  listens  in.  Photographs  by  Doug  Kuntz. 

238   THE  DISCOMFORT  OF  STRANGERS  Through 

Diane  Arbus's  lens,  sideshow  freaks  and  middle-class  mat 
were  equally  strange  and  equally  familiar.  Marking  the  fir 
Arbus  retrospective  since  the  one  that  followed  the 
photographer's  1971  suicide,  Vicki  Goldberg  examines  Arl 
struggle  to  reach  beyond  her  own  sense  of  otherness. 

248    AN  AFFAIR  OF  THE  ART  Multi-millionaire  entreprem 
Louise  MacBain  became  C.E.O.  of  Phillips,  de  Pury  & 
Luxembourg  auction  house,  hoping  to  help  her  former 
boyfriend  Simon  de  Pury  and  his  partner,  Daniella 
Luxembourg,  compete  with  Sotheby's  and  Christie's.  Both  j 
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and  affair  ended  10  months  later,  last  fall.  With  MacBain's 
purchase  of  the  art  world's  most  influential  trade  magazine, 
Vicky  Ward  learns  why  three  wasn't  company. 

268   HALL  OF  FAME  Lisa  Robinson  nominates  Pegi  and 
Neil  Young.  Pegi  co-founded  the  nonprofit  Bridge 
School  to  help  kids  like  their  son,  Ben.  and  the  Youngs 
keep  it  funded  with  world-class  concerts. 
Photograph  by  Annie  Leibovitz. 

274   CECIL  BEATON'S  PRIVATE  EYE  Not  even 

Katharine  Hepburn  and  the  Queen  of  England  are  safe  from 
Sir  Cecil  Beaton.  In  this  excerpt  from  his  unexpurgated 
diaries,  the  late  photographer  passes  withering  judgment  on 
Hollywood  stars,  high  society,  and  Surrealist  halitosis. 

292   CONFESSIONS  OF  A  VINYL  JUNKIE  From  a  collection 
comprising  thousands  of  albums,  David  Bowie  chooses 
25  vinyls  that  simply  must  go  to  CD.  It's  a  soundtrack  of  the 
rock  star's  life— spanning  gigs,  affairs,  and  continents— in 
which  James  Brown  and  John  Lee  Hooker  rub  shoulders 
with  Chinese  folk,  the  Velvet  Underground,  and  the  Fugs. 

308  TWO  MEN  AND  A  STAR  Nearly  four  decades  ago, 
young  Liza  Minnelli  met  John  Kander  and  Fred  Ebb, 
the  musical  team  that  would  shape  her  career  with 
such  hits  as  Cabaret  and  Tlie  Act.  In  an  introduction  to 


their  book  of  reminiscences,  Minnelli  recalls 
how,  from  the  very  first  Kander  and  Ebb  song  she 
heard,  she  knew  she'd  found  her  voice. 


VANITIES 


317   AZURE  RAY  OF  LIGHT  Steven  Daly  and 

David  Kamp's  "Rock  Snob's  Dictionary,"  Volume  4. 
George  Wayne  finds  out  everything  he  should  know  from 
Duran  Duran's  Simon  Le  Bon.  Adam  Leff  and 
Richard  Rushfield's  Intelligence  Report:  The  Musicians. 
Ed  Coaster,  not  quite  ready  for  his  close-up. 
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ON  THE  RUNWAY 

In  November,  don't  miss  the  glamour  and  excitement  of  the 
2003  Victoria's  Secret  Fashion  Show  on  CBS.  This  year, 
the  Victoria's  Secret  Angels  model  the  world's  most  luxurious 
lingerie  as  a  tribute  to  the  bright  lights  of  Broadway.  It's 
the  sexiest  night  on  television.  For  more  details,  visit 
www.VictoriasSecret.com/FashionShow. 
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FIRMER  SKIN  STARTS  HERE 

Discover  firmer,  smoother  skin  with  CLARINS  New  Extra-Firming 
Body  Care  This  intensive,  replenishing  body  treatment  is  rich 
in  Amazonian  Bocoa,  a  powerful  plant  extract  that  helps  tighten 
skin  and  locks  in  moisture  for  maximum  softness  and  velvety 
comfort.  Available  at  fine  department  stores. 


JAGUAR  RACES  INTO  FALL 

Jaguar  cars  have  long  had  a  reputation  for  cat-like  quickness  and 
smooth,  muscular  lines — characteristics  that  have  helped  earn 
Jaguar  racing  victories  over  six  decades  of  competition.  Catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  famous  cats  at  play  as  the  Jaguar  Select  Edition 
Racing  Team  visits  vintage  races  and  special  events  around  the 
country  this  fall:  The  Palm  Beach  Sportscar  Classic,  November  1-2, 
Moroso  Motorsports  Park,  Palm  Beach  Gardens,  Fla.  For  more 
information,  visit  www.jaguarusa.com. 


GET  TIED  TO  THE  CAUSE 

Twist  it.  Wrap  it.  Tie  it  on.  No  matter  how  you  wear  your  2003  Ford  breast  cancer 
awareness  scarf — created  exclusively  for  Ford  by  fashion  designer  Lilly  Pulitzer — 
you'll  be  making  a  powerful  statement  in  the  fight  against  breast  cancer.  Purchase 
your  limited-edition,  I2"x56"  silk  scarf: 

•  online  at  Bloomingdales.com 

•  by  phone  at  800-777-0000 

•  in-store  at  Bloomingdale's  department  stores  nationwide  (through  November  3) 

•  in-store  at  Lilly  Pulitzer*  Signature  Stores  (800-737-3204  or  www.lillypulitzer.com) 
Ford  will  donate  all  net  pro«!foeds.to  the  Susan  G.  Komen  Breast  Cancer  Foundation.  For 
more  information  on  the  Koml^Fpundation,  visit  www.komen.org.  To  get  committed  or  to 

,  find  a  Komen  Race  for  the  Curewfefent  ifi  yol^r  area,  visit  www.fordvehicles.com/thecause. 


Peter  Krause  wears  his  Ford 
breast  cancer  awareness  scarf. 
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takes  a  focused  and  fiercely  independent  carmaker  — plus  a  bit  of  divine 
tervention— to  create  a  car  this  near  to  perfect.  The  new  5  is  even  roomier,  yet  with 
novations  like  its  available  Valvetronic  V-8** engine  and  Active  Steering;*  it's  even 
ore  responsive.  Visit  your  BMW  center  or  bmwusa.com.  And  see  what  can  be 
hshed  when  people  focus  on  hugging  corners  rather  than  cutting  them. 
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bmwusa.com 
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A  good  Financial  Consultant  never  clocks  out.  Markets  close  but  the  process  of  watching,  evaluating,  reading  and  disi 
never  ceases.  For  us  at  Smith  Barney,  building  your  wealth  is  an  unending  process.  The  goal  is  not  a  number.  The  gi  I 


oup  Global  Markets  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Member  SIPC.  Smith  Barney  Is  a  division  and  service  mark  of  Citigroup  Global  Markets  Inc.  and  its  affiliates  and  is  used  and  registered  throughout  the  world.  CITIGROUP  and 
national  full-service  brokerage  firms"  are  defined  as  the  top  five  firms  with  the  nig'  est  total  client  assets  under  management  as  of  20  2003. 


work  ethic  that  doesn't  wax  and  wane  with  market  conditions.  It  is  a  belief  shared  by  Financial  Consultant  and 
y  alike.  Maybe  that's  why  so  many  of  the  best  FCs,  and  clients,  stay  with  us  for  so  long,  www.smithbarney.com 

THIS  IS  WHO  WE  ARE.  THIS  IS  HOW  WE  EARN  IT." 
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TO  SUPPORT  MEN,  WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN  AFFECTED  BY  HIV  AND  AIDS.  TO  LEARN  ABOUT  MAC,  VISIT  MACCOSMETICS.COM. 
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ON  HIS  RETURN  TO  EVEREST, 
JIM  WORE  EDDIE  BAUER  FOR  ONE  SIMPLE  REASON: 
l  IT  WORKED  THE  FIRST  TIME. 

kn  Whittaker,  first  American  to  summit  Everest,  1963. 
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ddie  Bauer  Outerwear... field- tested  by  Jim  Whittaker. 

len  Jim  Whittaker  returned  to  Everest  some  forty  years  after  reaching  the 

summit  he  found  at  least  one  thing  hadn't  changed:  the  quality  of  Eddie  _!^^ /?  /J*      /)^J 

jer  outerwear.  Fn  1963  we  outfitted  Jim's  entire  team  because,  as  he  put  it,       ^Jk^^^CX^Sc/C^jrOAAJiA^ 
Eddie  made  the  warmest,  best  quality  down  outerwear. "  And  when  Jim        RUGGED  OUTDOOR  AMERICAN  STYLE 
made  his  historic  return  to  Everest  this  year  our  WeatherEdge'  outerwear  EST* 1920 

went  with  him.  The  materials  may  have  changed,  but  the  functionality, 
durability  and  comfort  of  Eddie's  outerwear  remains  the  same. 


EST. 1920 


an  Eddie  Bauer  store  |  For  a  free  catalog,  I  800  426  8020  |  eddiebauer.com 
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Homeland  Insecurity 


A  contributor  to  this  magazine 
said  recently  that  when  she 
reads  the  newspapers  in  the 
morning  she  just  wants  to 
scream.  I  know  how  she  feels. 
The  quagmire  in  Iraq,  the 
growing  encroachment  on  civil  liberties 
here,  a  flagging  economy,  our  standing 
abroad— it  all  seems  unnecessary  and 
brutally  unforgiving.  Why  is  it  that  every 
statement  out  of  the  Bush  administra- 
tion, when  put  through  even  the  briefest 
scrutiny,  appears  to  be  built  on  a  founda- 
tion of  falsehoods  or  outright  deception?  Mary  McCarthy's  famous 
remark  about  Lillian  Hellman,  that  every  word  out  of  her  mouth 
was  a  lie,  including  "and"  and  "the,"  could  fairly  be  applied  to  the 
White  House  these  days. 

On  matters  of  security.  President  Bush  and  his  foot  soldiers  have 
feverishly  tried  to  convince  Americans  that  they  are  doing  every- 
thing in  their  power  to  ensure  the  country's  safety  on  land  and  in 
the  air.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  somewhat  different.  Airports  have 
certainly  taken  steps  to  screen  passengers  for  box  cutters,  knitting 
needles,  knives,  and  such.  But  the  process  is  anything  but  perfect. 
A  New  York  Daily  News  investigative  team  attempted  to  take  box 
cutters,  razor  knives,  and  pepper  spray  aboard  14  flights  on  six  sep- 
arate airlines  taking  off  from  11  different  airports.  They  succeeded 
every  time.  And  although  passenger  luggage  is  now  more  thorough- 
ly screened  at  the  gate,  most  cargo  containers  that  regularly  travel  on 
commercial  airliners  are  not  checked  for  weapons  or  explosives. 

Despite  all  the  warnings  about  the  possibility  of  passenger  jets' 
being  attacked  by  shoulder-fired  surface-to-air  missiles,  the  perime- 
ters of  most  American  airports  are  woefully  unsecured.  This  past 
summer,  a  boat  containing  three  young  men  washed  ashore  at  New 
York's  John  F.  Kennedy  International  Airport.  The  men  freely  walked 
up  and  down  the  runways  until  they  found  an  airport  police  officer 
and  asked  for  directions. 

Some  eight  million  containers  pass  through  the  nation's  seaports 
every  year.  And  few  are  subjected  to  more  than  a  cursory  in- 
spection. To  test  security  at  the  ports,  ABC  News  bundled  just  un- 
der 15  pounds  of  depleted  uranium  in  a  lead-lined  steel  pipe  and 
shipped  it  in  a  container  from  Jakarta,  Indonesia,  a  notorious  al- 
Qaeda  rallying  ground— and  a  departure  point  that  should  have 
raised  all  sorts  of  flags.  The  container  went  out,  bound  for  Los  An- 
geles, a  week  before  the  August  bombing  of  the  Jakarta  Marriott 
that  killed  12  people.  It  arrived  in  L.A.  intact  and  undetected. 
Rather  than  be  embarrassed  by  the  incident,  the  Department  of 
Homeland  Security  and  the  F.B.I,  investigated  the  ABC  staff  re- 
sponsible for  the  shi]  aiming  they  may  have  broken  smug- 
gling laws.  Criminal                ire  still  being  considered. 

The  Coast  Guard  sa  d  cost  $5.4  billion  to  fully  secure  U.S. 

ports  over  the  next  10  yea  d  although  the  White  House  has  said 

that  seaport  security  is  a  pri(  ing  the  nation  safe  from  ter- 

rorist attack,  the  Bush  admini  :  m  less  than  $400  mil- 

n  for  the  task.  Indeed,  not  o*  been  included  for 

ling  seaport  security  in  eiti  or  the  !004  budget. 


Of  even  greater  import  is  the  saf 
the  nation's  10  major  nuclear  faci 
In  "Nuclear  Insecurity,"  on  page  1' 
porter  Mark  Hertsgaard  tracked 
two  specialists  with  the  Departmi 
Energy  who  have  come  forward  wi 
palling  stories  regarding  the  seem 
our  nuclear  stockpiles.  One  of  them 
Levernier,  spent  more  than  half  a  d 
organizing  mock-terrorist  squads  i 
up  of  U.S.  Military  Special  Forces  G 
tions  soldiers,  who  would  then  atter 
infiltrate  the  Los  Alamos  National 
ratory,  in  New  Mexico,  and  nine  other  nuclear  facilities.  At  risk  n 
wide  are  more  than  60  metric  tons  of  plutonium  and  many  time 
amount  of  highly  enriched  uranium.  (To  make  a  crude  nuclear 
pon  requires  just  11  pounds  of  plutonium  or  45  pounds  of  urar 
Levernier  says,  "Some  of  the  facilities  would  fail  year  after 
In  more  than  50  percent  of  our  tests  of  the  Los  Alamos  facilii 
got  in,  captured  the  plutonium,  got  out  again,  and  in  some  i 
didn't  fire  a  shot,  because  we  didn't  encounter  any  guards."  IT 
spite  the  fact  that  the  facilities  had  been  told  months  in  advano 
day  and  approximate  time  the  attacks  would  take  place.  The  fa 
tackers  were  handicapped  in  other  ways  that  real  terrorists  wo> 
be:  grenades,  body  armor,  and  armed  helicopters  couldn't  be  j 
and  safety  guidelines  had  to  be  adhered  to,  which  meant  the 
terrorists  couldn't  drive  over  the  speed  limit.  During  one  prete- 
tack,  after  Levernier's  squad  managed  to  get  into  Los  Alamo 
make  off  with  weapons-grade  nuclear  material,  the  facility 
plained,  almost  comically,  that  the  attack  shouldn't  count  bet 
the  "terrorists"  carried  the  material  off  in  a  vehicle  not  on  tl 
proved  list  of  weapons  for  war  games— a  Home  Depot  cart. 

Predictably,  there  are  similar  problems  with  the  nation's  m 
power  plants.  Take  New  York  State's  Indian  Point  facility,  win 
only  an  hour's  drive  north  from  Times  Square.  For  decades 
ronmental  and  other  groups  have  fought  to  have  it  closed.  E 
this  year,  in  an  effort  to  quiet  fears,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
mission  proudly  announced  that  Indian  Point  had  thwar 
mock  terrorist  attack,  but  that  drill  was  even  more  slanted  in 
cility's  favor  than  the  ones  Levernier  had  staged  at  Los  Al 
other  plants,  the  N.R.C.  investigators  found  lapses  including 
sleeping  on  the  job,  and  the  facilities  were  still  given  passing  j 

Meanwhile,  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  recently  issi 
stinging  report  on  the  overall  state  of  the  nation's  safety,  i 
ing  an  investigation  headed  by  former  senator  Warren  Rue 
"Although  in  some  respects  the  American  public  is  now  bette 
pared  to  address  aspects  of  the  terrorist  threat  than  it  wa 
years  ago,"  the  report  states,  "the  United  States  remains  dang 
ly  ill-prepared  to  handle  a  catastrophic  attack  on  American  » 
Yes,  there  is  little  in  the  way  of  encouraging  news  in  the  p 
these  days.  Except  this:  not  all  the  best-selling  nonfiction  1 1 
are  Atkins  diet-related!  Of  the  15  on  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
4  were  of  a  political  bent,  including  Tfie  Great  Unraveling,  b 
New  York  Times's  national  treasure,  economist  and  op-ed  c 
nist  Paul  Krugman.  -GRAYDON  G 
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Sickened 

The  Memoir  of 

a  Munchausen 

by  Proxy  Childhood 


BY   JULIE   GREGORY 

FOREWORD  BY  MARC  D.  FELDMAN,  M.D. 

Julie  Gregory  was  medicated, 
x-rayed,  operated  on  —  in  and 
out  of  hospitals  and  doctors' 
offices  her  entire  childhood  — 
all  in  the  pursuit  of  an  illness 
created  in  her  mother's  mind. 
Now  Julie  tells  the  inspiring 
true  story  of  how  she  found 
the  courage  to  escape  that 
madness  and  save  her  own  lite. 

"This  story  of  unfathomable 
child  abuse  is  told  with 
remarkable  wit,  compassion, 
and  courage." 

— Augusten  Burroughs, 
author  of  Running  with  Scissors 

"This  searing  and  beautiful 
memoir  represents 
a  genuine  triumph  of  the 
human  spirit." 

—Marc  D.  Fcldman,  M.D.. 
from  the  Foreword 


Wherever  books  are  sd%  %? 
www.bantamdell.com      „  ,'j 
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ANNIE  LEIBOVITZ'S  new  book, 

American  Music— covering  musicians 

in  their  homes,  recording  studios, 

and  on  tour— took  the  photographer 

to  Texas,  the  Mississippi  Delta, 

New  Orleans,  as  well  as  the  East 

and  West  Coasts.  Four  years  in  the 

making,  the  book  is  excerpted 

on  page  366.  Also  for  this  issue, 

Leibovitz  (pictured  here  with 

Def  Jam  co-founder  Rick  Rubin) 

completed  her  fourth  music 

cover— a  project  that  gets  more 

enjoyable  each  year.  This  time, 

she  reminisced  about  the  70s  with 

James  Taylor,  while  Queen  Latifah 

provided  continual  entertainment,  goofing  around  and  telling  jokes.  American  . 

will  be  in  bookstores  in  late  October.  An  accompanying  exhibition  will  be  preseni 

Experience  Music  Project,  in  Seattle,  from  November  through  January  ! 


Singer,  songwriter,  performer,  painter, 
and  writer  DAVID  BOWIE  had,  at  on 
more  than  4,000  albums  in  his  collectk 
has  since  reduced  that  number  to  2,: 
and  for  V.F.'s  Music  Issue  writes  abo 
LPs  he  simply  had  to  replace  with  C 
versions.  "The  first  record  I  ever  pure 
was  'Inchworm,'  by  Danny  Kaye,"  sa 
Bowie,  "when  I  was  around  six  years 
His  taste  has  since  expanded:  Bowie" 
now  include  musicians  as  varied  as  C 
Mingus,  the  Incredible  String  Band,  ; 
Florence  Foster  Jenkins.  When  not  Ci 
road  (he's  currently  on  a  world  tour 
coincide  with  the  recent  release  of  his 
Reality),  Bowie  lives  in  New  York  w 
his  wife,  Iman,  their  daughter,  Alexj 
Zahra,  and  lots  of  eclectic  CDs. 


! 


For  this  year's  Music  Issue,  contributing 

editor  LISA  ROBINSON  (here  with 

Dr.  Dre  at  the  music-cover  shoot)  went 

into  her  archives  to  write  a  tour  diary  about 

traveling  with  Led  Zeppelin  in  the  1970s. 

"I  was  probably  one  of  the  few  on  those 

tours  who  wasn't  stoned,"  she  says.  "And 

thankfully,  my  tons  of  notes  and  more  than 

50  hours  of  taped  interviews  with  the 

band  are  in  perfect  condition."  Robinson 

also  assisted  David  Bowie  with  his  feature 

on  his  record  collection,  nominated  Pegi 

and  Neil  Young  to  V.F.'s  Hall  of  Fame, 

covered  new  CDs  in  Hot  Tracks,  wrote 

about  Ticket  Queen  Shelley  Lazar  for 

Fanfair,  and  lined  up  the  musicians  for  the 

cover  and  portfolio.  "From  50  Cent  to 

the  Donnas,  Led  Zeppelin  to  Outkast. 

we  really  cover  the  waterfront." 


CONTINUED    ON    PAGE    70 
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-    Nutritious  meals 

»    for  people  living 

with  AIDS, 

cancer,  and  other 

serious  illnesses 


A  New  York  Road  Runners 

Event  organized  anrl 

produced  in  cooperation  with 

the  City  of  New  York, 

Department  of  Parks 

&  Recreation;  Michael 

Bloomberg,  Mayor;  Adrian 

J    Benepe.  Commissioner. 

PHOTO  BY  MARIO  TESTINO 
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OSCARS  USA,  INC. 

9-3  Arc  Convertible.  MSRP  of  $  '■ 


oce,  title,  registration  fees  and  optional  equipment  extra.  Price  subject  to  change  withoq 
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Introducing  the  all  new 
turbocharged  Saab  9-3  Convertible. 


Thrills  start  at 


$39,995' 


Welcome  to  the 
state  of  independence 


1  800  SAAB  USA  www.saabusa.com 
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THE  GIFTS 

THAT  GIVE  BACK ... 

EXCLUSIVELY  AT  SAKS 

Saks  Fifth  Avenue  has 

partnered  with  VH1  to  create 

Gifts  That  Give  Back,  a  charitable 

initiative  benefiting  the 

VH1  Save  The  Music  Foundation, 

a  nonprofit  organization 

dedicated  to  restoring  music 

education  in  America's  public 

schools.  Exclusive  designer 

gifts,  worn  by  top  recording 

artists  in  this  issue, 

will  be  available  in  the 

Gifts  That  Give  Back  boutiqu< 

only  at  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  stores 

and  on  saks.com.* 


je 


Blue  from  American  Express* 

is  a  proud  supporter  of  the 

VH1  Save  The  Music  Foundation. 

In  the  spirit  of  creating  tools  for 

a  better  tomorrow,  Blue  has 

joined  Saks  Fifth  Avenue's  Gifts 

That  Give  Back  initiative  as  a 

program  sponsor,  hoping  to  build 

a  brighter  future  for  America's 

kids.  To  learn  more,  visit 

americanexpress.com/blue. 

'Gifts  available  from  mid-October  through 
the  holiday  season.  Quantities  are  limited. 


SAVEthe    ** 

MUSIC 

SAKS 
Fl  FTH 

AVENU  E 


VANITYFAIR.COM 

Visit  VanityFair.com  for  monthly 
updates  about  the  rnos* 
exclusive  online  promotions 
irtunities. 
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CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    66 


This  month,  contributing  editor  and 

full-time  Bridgehampton  resident 

MICHAEL  SHNAYERSON  reports  on  the 

mystery  that  has  Hamptons  residents 

from  Martha  Stewart  to  Steven  Spielberg 

wondering:  Who  in  the  dead  of  night 

drained  rain-swollen  Georgica  Pond?  The 

crime  exposed  not  just  a  pond  bed  but 

hostilities  between  the  wealthy  Georgicans 

and  the  locals  who  maintain  the  pond. 

Shnayerson  was  gratified  to  learn  that, 

for  all  the  high  hedges  and  gates  around 

it,  Georgica  Pond  itself  is  actually 

public.  "As  soon  as  the  pond  fills 

back  up,  I'll  be  on  it  with  a  kayak. 

waving  hello  to  those  glowering 

pond  dwellers,"  he  says. 


Nearly  40  years  ago,  LIZA  MINNELLI  w 
introduced  to  the  musical  team  of  John 
Kander  and  Fred  Ebb.  "We  discovered  eac 
other  almost  before  anyone  else  discove 
us,"  says  Minnelli,  "a  perfect  combinatk 
of  composer  and  interpreter."  This  monl 
V.F.  excerpts  Minnelli's  introduction  to 
Colored  Lights,  a  collection  of  Kander's 
and  Ebb's  memories.  Legend  of  stage  ai 
screen,  Minnelli  has  starred  in  such 
Kander  and  Ebb  hits  as  Cabaret,  Chica 
The  Act,  and  Liza  with  a  "Z."  "If  I  had  I 
pick  one  favorite  of  theirs,  it  would  be  t! 
philosophy  and  melody  of  'But  the  Wo 
Goes  'Round'  from  the  movie  New  York, 
New  York."  Minnelli's  career  continues  t 
thrive.  Her  latest  role  is  that  of  spokespers 
for  mac  Cosmetics.  "As  Fred  Ebb  woul< 
say,  'All  the  odds  are  in  my  favor!'" 


Being  a  new  mother,  to  eight-month- 
old  twin  boys  Lorcan  and  Orlando, 
hasn't  slowed  down  contributing  editor 
VICKY  WARD.  Her  piece  on  page  248  about 
the  international  auction  house  Phillips, 
de  Pury  &  Luxembourg  is  one  that 
combined  a  number  of  juicy  ingredients 
that  kept  her  digging  for  months.  "There 
were  two  women  at  the  top  of  the 
company,"  says  Ward,  referring  to  Daniella 
Luxembourg,  Simon  de  Pury's  business 
partner,  and  Louise  MacBain,  his  ex- 
girlfriend  and  the  former  C.E.O.  of  the 
auction  house,  whom  Ward  describes  as  a 
"female  Great  Gatsby."  "The  art  world  is 
such  a  secretive,  unregulated  world,"  she 
says  "This  and  the  love  affair  at  the  top— it 
had  every  ingredient.  It  was  a  sizzler." 

CONTINUED    ON    PAGE    78 
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VANITY  FAIR  AGENDA 

ADVERTISING     AND     PROMOTION     •    EVENTS    AND     OPPORTUNITIES 


THE  VANITY  FAIR  "IN  CONCERT" 
CHARITY  AUCTION- 
BENEFITING  STEP  UP  WOMEN'S  NETWORK 

In  celebration  of  the  second  annual  Vanity  Fair  "In  Concert,"  Vanity  Fair 
is  hosting  a  charity  auction  on  eBay.com  to  benefit  Step  Up  Women's 
Network.  Inspired  by  the  star-studded  concert  events  taking  place  in 
New  York  and  Los  Angeles — featuring  Sheryl  Crow,  Debbie  Harry  and 
Chris  Stem  of  Blondie,  Mya,  Camp  Freddy,  Macy  Gray,  Mark  McGrath, 
and  more — the  auction  will  give  music  fans  the  chance  to  bid  on 
one-of-a-kind,  music-inspired  items. 


eb 


stepup 

women's  network 


Autographed  Adidas  high-tops  from  No  Doubt's 
Gwen  Stefani,  worn  during  a  live  performance. 


STARTING  OCTOBER  16,  LOG  ON  TO 

EBAY.COM/VANITYFAIRINCONCERT 

FOR  THE  CHANCE  TO  BID  ON: 


•  The  official  gift  bag  of  the  Latin  Grammy  Awards,  given  to  presenters 
and  performers  from  the  Latin  Recording  Academy;  the  bag  contains 
dozens  of  gifts  such  as  a  Game  Boy  Advance  SP  by  Nintendo,  an  Invicta 
Luxury  Timepiece,  a  Logitech  QuickCam  Zoom  Camera,  and  a  handbag  by 
The  Sak  (gift  bag  valued  at  approximately  $10,000) 

•  Limited  edition  Me  &  Ro  Jewelry 

•  A  Costume  National  black  leather  jacket  worn  and  signed  by  Seal 

•  A  "meet  and  greet"  opportunity  with  the  members  of  Camp  Freddy: 
Billy  Morrison  of  The  Cult,  Matt  Sorum  of  Guns  N'  Roses,  Scott  Ford, 
Donovan  Leitch,  and  Dave  Navarro  of  Jane's  Addiction 

•  A  Vanity  Fair  "in  Concert"  Experience,  including  VJ.P.  seating  and 
backstage  passes  for  both  the  New  York  and  Los  Angeles  shows 

•  A  guitar  autographed  by  Camp  Freddy's  Dave  Navarro 


THE  STORY  OF  MOVIES 

Movies  are  a  door  to  knowledge;  knowledge  of  society  and  its  prejudices,  knowledge 
of  history,  knowledge  of  art.   The  Story  of  Movies  opens  the  door  by  teaching  students 
to  think  critically  about  film  and  providing  them  with  a  deeper  understanding  of  this 
uniquely  exciting  art  form."   -Martin  Scorsese 

The  Story  of  Movies  is  a  nationwide  educational  project  created  by  The  Film  Foundation 
in  partnt     hip  with  '&M  to  expose  young  people  to  classic  cinema,  and  the  social  and 
cultural  signii  F  film.  The  curriculum  will  help  students  think  contextually  about 

the  role  of  ti!       ind  expression  in  American  culture  and  help  encourage  creativity  and 
critical  thinku ,  .■■        .  ilticultural  student  population.  The  project  will  be  available 

free  of  charge  chool  educators  in  fall  2004.  For  more  information,  visit 

www.film-founa^r 
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MARK  HERTSGAARD,  who  this  month 

uncovers  the  vulnerabilities  at  Los  Alamos 

and  other  American  nuclear-weapons 

facilities,  has  broken  stories  on  the  subject 

before.  Twelve  years  ago,  he  was  the  first 

Western  reporter  to  gain  access  to  Mayak, 

the  former  Soviet  Union's  most  important 

nuclear-weapons  facility  and  the  site  of 

one  of  the  worst  nuclear  disasters  in 

history.  "The  U.S.S.R.  and  the  U.S.  were 

different  systems,"  he  says,  "but  their 

nuclear  complexes  had  more  in  common 

than  not.  There  was  the  same  sense  of 

secrecy,  the  same  ruthless  hierarchical 

control."  Hertsgaard  is  a  correspondent 

for  the  Link  TV  satellite  network  and 

the  author  of  five  books,  including  Tlie 

Eagle's  Shadow:  Win'  America 

Fascinates  and  Infuriates  the  World 

(Picador),  now  in  paperback. 


Writer  VICKI  GOLDBERG  has  long 

considered  Diane  Arbus  one  of  the  great 

photographers  of  the  20th  century— "but 

I  was  to  some  degree  ashamed  to  think 

so,"  she  says,  "because  she  forced  me  to 

stare  at  people  my  mother  told  me  not 

to  stare  at."  After  examining  Arbus's 

portraits  in  the  context  of  dozens  of  newly 

available  images,  however,  Goldberg  sees 

things  differently:  "When  you  look  long 

enough,  the  degree  of  the  subjects'  interest 

in  the  photographer  becomes  very  clear. 

They  are  staring  back."  Goldberg,  whose 

article  on  Arbus  begins  on  page  238, 

is  currently  preparing  a  collection  of 

essays  and  co-curating  an  exhibition 

of  Brazilian  photography. 


British  author  HUGO  VICKERS,  wh( 

best-selling  books  include  The  Privati 
of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Windsor, 
named  Cecil  Beaton's  authorized  biof 
two  days  before  the  photographer  die 
1980.  As  Beaton's  literary  executor ; 
Vickers  (here,  in  1969,  in  a  takeoff  o 
Beaton  picture  of  Queen  Elizabeth) 
through  the  "tin  boxes  underneath  th 
filled  with  Beaton's  personal  writings,: 
stunning  as  any  of  his  pictures,  thou; 
more  wicked.  "Beaton  constantly  ret 
his  photographs  and  earlier  versionsi 
his  diaries,"  says  Vickers,  whose  boo 
Unexpurgated  Beaton:  Tlte  Cecil  Bea 
Diaries  As  He  Wrote  Them,  1970-1% 
excerpted  on  page  274.  "But  with  th 
I  rubbed  off  the  retouching,  which 
not  be  acceptable  with  the  photog 
but  certainly  works  for  the  diaries." 
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Vanity  Fair  is  known  for  its  editorial  mix,  in  which  stories  about  Hollywood,  bus 
crime,  politics,  and  world  events  coexist  in  harmony.  But  no  fact,  from  a  starlet's 
color  to  the  most  damning  detail  of  a  federal  investigation,  makes  it  into  print  wi 
first  being  scrupulously  vetted  by  V.F.'s  elite  squad  of  REPORTER-RESEARCHERS,  s 
Renaissance  men  and  women,  many  of  whom  have  independent  careers  in  jounu 
the  arts,  defend  the  magazine's  accuracy  and  integrity  each  month.  "You  don't  ne 
obsessive  to  work  in  the  research  department,"  says  Mary  Flynn,  "but  it  certainly  di 

Back  row,  left  to  right:  Brian  Gallagher,  Natasha  Stovall,  Kristine  McNeil,  Walter  Owen,  David  Gei 
Gabriel  Sanders,  Justin  Bishop.  Center  row:  Erin  Gladney,  Eamon  Lynch,  Madison  Venza,  Aliyah  B    r, 
Mary  FK/nn,  Judy  De Young,  James  Buss.  Front  row:  Matthew  Kapp,  Michele  Shapiro,  Christopher 
Jacqueline  Neiss,  Michelle  Memran.  Not  pictured:  Adam  Laukhuf  and  Michael  Sacks. 


During  his  10  years  as  Rolling  Stone's 
chief  photographer,  MARK  SELIGER  i 

everyone  from  Paul  McCartney  to  Bri 
Spears.  For  him,  music  and  photogn; 
go  together  as  naturally  as  horn-rimrr 
glasses  and  Elvis  Costello,  who— with 
fiancee,  Diana  Krall— happens  to  be  o 
Seliger's  subjects  for  this  year's  Music 
Issue.  "Being  part  of  the  Music  Portf 
is  a  damn  honor,"  says  Seliger,  a  V.F.  I 
contributor  since  last  year.  "What  1 1< 
that  I'm  working  with  legends  being  1 
and  with  those  who  have  already  ere; 
their  history."  This  month,  he'll  photc 
his  parents'  50th  wedding  anniversar; 
his  hometown  of  Houston,  Texas. 


Editorial  associate  MARC  GOODMAN 

did  not  have  to  do  much  research  for  this 

month's  piece  on  Jamaican  dancehall  artist 

Sean  Paul— the  two  attended  the  same 

school  in  Kingston.  "I've  been  a  Sean  Paul 

fan  since  the  mid-90s,  and  dancehall  may 

be  my  favorite  type  of  music,"  Goodman 

says.  He  has  written  about  many  other 

facets  of  Jamaican  culture,  and  for  such 

magazines  as  Rolling  Stone,  Men's  Journal, 

and  Vibe.  Last  month,  he  began  business 

school  after  five  years  at  V.F.  working  with 

such  people  as  editor-at-large  Matt 

Tyrnauer,  Dee  Dee  Myers,  and  Gore 

Vidal.  "It  was,"  Goodman  says,  "one 

of  the  great  New  York  jobs." 
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Take  11  mega-stars,  add  family,  very  close  friends,  stylists,  and  assistants, 

and  what  you  get  is  a  party,  with  dancing,  singing,  and  people  staying  late  to  play 

dress-up.  Somewhere  in  there,  ANNIE  LEIBOVITZ  took  a  rockin' 

portrait  of  the  greatest  in  American  music.  LISA  ROBINSON  has  the  details 
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ueen  Latifah  drove  her  own 
car  to  our  cover  shoot,  walked 
through  the  door,  and  got  the  par- 
ty started.  The  Queen -born  Dana  Owens 
in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  33  years  ago-  is  a 
one-woman  entertainment  empire:  rapper, 
singer,  actress,  author,  former  talk-show 
host,  and  manager.  (She  used  to  manage 
Outkast,  who  call  her  La-La.)  Her  accom- 
plishments are  many- not  the  least  of  which 
is  a  1994  Grammy  award  as  well  as  Gold- 
en Globe  and  Oscar  nominations  for  her 
notable  role  in  last  year's  best  picture, 
Chicago.  At  the  shoot,  she  danced  to  mu- 
sic from  James  Brown,  then  asked,  "Aren't 
you  going  to  play  any  hip-hop?"  When  the 
shoot  was  done,  she  got  all  the  other  mu- 
sicians to  sign  then  own  pictures  so  she 
could  give  them  to  her  mother  as  a  sou- 
venir. Then  the  Queen,  who  had  delayed 
her  vacation  for  a  day  to  pose  for  our  cov- 
er, took  off  to  the  Caribbe  for  a  long  rest. 
Next  up:  two  albums  in  2004  -including  a 
blues  record— and  a  •  ,  ing  roie  in  the 
Taxi  with  Jimmy  Fall< 


Willie  Nelson  lives  on  i. 
perfect  sense  for  him  to  ju 
bus  on  the  street  outside  / 
stu  dio  sometime  in  tin 


So  it 


From  left:  Queen  Latifah  (dress 

by  Dolce  &  Gabbana  and  diamond-and- 

gold  earrings  by  XIV  Karats), 

Norah  Jones  (in  her  own  clothes), 

Willie  Nelson  (vintage  jean  jacket 

by  Levi's),  Dr.  Dre  (jacket  by  Phat  Farm 

and  T-shirt  and  jeans  by  Sean  John), 
James  Taylor  (shirt  and  suit  by  Calvin 

Klein),  Mary  J.  Blige  (tank  top  by 

Celine  by  Michael  Kors,  belt  by  Sonia 

Rykiel,  Swarovski-crystal  sandals  by 

Gucci,  and  earrings  by  XIV  Karats), 

Lucinda  Williams  (jacket  by  Roberto 

Cavalli  and  pants  by  Versace),  Liz  Phair 

(corset  by  Stella  McCartney, 

skirt  by  Joie,  and  diamond  cuff  by  VBH), 

Anthony  Kiedis  (vest  and  pants  by 

Dolce  &  Gabbana),  Big  Boi 

(jacket  by  Adidas),  and  Andre  3000 

(shirt  by  Faconnable  and  tie  by  Brioni). 

Hair  products  from  Hamadi  Beauty, 
John  Frieda,  KeraCare,  KMS,  Redken,  and 

Salon  Selectives.  Makeup  products 

from  BeneFit,  Cover  Girl,  Giorgio  Armani, 

MAC,  Revlon,  Stila,  and  Versace.  Hair 

by  Pasquale  Ferrante,  Jamal  Hammadi, 

Neeko,  and  Julie  Taylor.  Makeup  by 

Billy  B,  Roxanna  Floyd,  and  Kay 

.    Montano.  Hair  and  makeup  by  Loraine 

L  '  Abeles.  Grooming  by  Bill  Westmoreland 

and  Barry  White.  Manicures  by 
^i.  Deborah  Lippmann.  Set  design  by  Rick 
Floyd.  Styled  by  Wendy  Schecter. 
tographed  exclusively  for  Vanity  Fair 


Services  in  New  York  City 
.on  June  26,  2003. 


the  night  before  the  shoot.  (We  got  thi 
permit.)  By  his  own  account,  the  70 
year-old  Country  Music  Hall  of  Famer 
tough  and  stubborn  and  knows  what  h 
wants.  When  asked  if  he'd  like  to  put  o 
one  of  the  many  cowboy  hats  that  had  been 
collected  for  him,  he  said,  "You  mean  8 
opposed  to  the  one  I'm  wearing9,"  leafl 
ing  little  room  for  discussion.  He's  also 
charmer,  an  eloquent  poet,  a  songwritei 
actor.  Farm  Aid  co-founder,  and  golfer  wb> 
in  his  40-year  career  has  made  record: 
and  performed  in  concerts  with  practicall 
everyone— including  Frank  Sinatra,  Keit 
Richards,  Ray  Charles,  Bob  Dylan,  Sher. 
Crow,  and.Julio  Iglesias.  One  of  his  favorit' 
duet  partners  is  Norah  Jones,  and  at  ovt 
shoot  these  two  very  private  stars  were  cleav 
ly  pleased  to  have  some  time  to  sit  next  t 
each  other  and  catch  up.  Later,  posing  di 
ties  over,  Willie  got  back  on  his  bus  to  go  t 
New  Jersey  for  another  show  on  the  neve: 
ending  tour  that  is  his  life. 

A  lot  has  happened  to  Norah  Jones,  2' 

in  the  year  since  she  was  on  our  last  Musi 
Issue  cover.  Her  debut  CD,  2002's  Com 
Away  with  Me,  received  an  extraordinar 
eight  Grammys  (out  of  eight  nomination: 
Jones  personally  won  five).  The  disc  staye 
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I  Top  10  for  37  weeks.  This  year,  our 
shoot  coincided  with  her  day  off  fol- 
g  three  nights  of  shows  at  New  York's 
on  Theatre.  (Britney  Spears,  Demi 
e.  and  Ashton  Kutcher  were  just  a  few 
e  celebrities  who  got  tickets.)  Norah 
;d  up  at  our  shoot  tired  but.  as  always. 
ne;  she  rallied  after  some  breakfast  and 
rrival  of  her  mother.  Sue  Jones,  who 
ilso  looking  forward  to  seeing  pal  and 
'  Texan  Willie  Nelson.  Norah  hung  out 
Outkast,  chatted  with  James  Taylor 
}ueen  Latifah.  and  discussed  plans  for 
ding  her  next  album.  "No  rush,"  she 
although  her  record  label.  Blue  Note. 
ubtedly  has  something  more  urgent  in 
.  Another  difference  from  last  year:  No- 
nd  her  boyfriend,  bassist  Lee  Alexan- 
noved  from  a  small  Brook- 
partment  to  more  spacious 
itown-Manhattan  quarters. 
:ome  things  don't  change: 
tadn't  found  time  to  buy 
l  new  furniture  yet. 

Dre  doesn't  like  to  come 
ew  York  City.  In  fact,  he 
n't  even  like  to  leave  his 

in  Los  Angeles— unless  it's 

to  the  studio.  But  this  was 
;cond  time  we  managed  to 
e  music's  No.  1  physician 
rticipate  in  our  cover  shoot; 
irst  was  in  2000.  when  he 
in  from  Boise.  Idaho,  on  a 
)ff  from  the  Up  in  Smoke 
This  year,  a  slimmed-down 
very  buff  Dre  (born  Andre 
g  in  1965)  brought  his  beau- 
wife,  Nicole,  to  the  shoot— 
h  was  a  lovefest  because  so 
j  of  the  artists  had  previous- 
horded  or  worked  with  one 
ler  (Norah  and  Willie,  No- 
ind  Outkast.  Latifah  and  Outkast,  Willie 
Lucinda  Williams).  Dre  himself  had  just 
led  producing  one  of  the  best  tracks  on 
y  J.  Blige's  new  CD,  so  there  was  a  lot 
Ik  about.  Not  only  are  Dre's  beats  the 

sought-after  in  the  business,  he  is  one  of 
are  producers  in  rap  with  a  keen  ear  for 
dy.  As  the  foundation  of  the  West  Coast 
rgroup  N.W.A..  a  multiple-Grammy  win- 
and  the  man  who  runs  Aftermath  En- 
inment,  Dre  is  the  Quincy  Jones/Berry 
iy  of  hip-hop.  The  second  our  photo  was 
i.  he  was  out  the  door,  headed  right  back 
A.  After  all,  having  lent  his  producing 
( to  Mary  J.,  Eminem,  50  Cent,  and  Eve 
the  past  two  years,  Dre's  got  his  own  al- 
to finish. 

n  Annie  Leibovitz  bravely  asked  every- 
at  the  shoot  if  they  would  play  a  song 
ther,  James  Taylor  began  to  strum 
chael  Row  the  Boat  Ashore"  on  his  gui- 
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tar.  No  takers.  He  then  started  Curtis 
Mayfield's  "People  Get  Ready."  but 
only  Willie  Nelson  and  Lucinda  Wil- 
liams picked  up  on  that  one.  James,  55, 
kept  the  mood  light  by  cracking  jokes 
throughout  the  shoot.  Annie  said  that 
she'd  been  a  fan  of  James's  forever— 
"since  I  was  so  high."  He  retorted, 
"Oh  yes,  Annie,  we  were  both  .so  high." 
Since  the  1970s,  he  has  defined  the  term 
singer-songwriter.  Inducted  into  the 
Rock  and  Roll  Hall  of  Fame  in  2000, 
jj       he's  released  more  than  21  albums  and 
,  J       continues  to  tour  to  a  new  generation 
Ll       of  fans.  Some  of  the  youngest  at  his 
current  concerts  probably  have  no  idea 
that  he  was  originally  signed  to  the 
Beatles'  Apple  label  at  the  end  of  the 
1960s,  that  he  overcame  a  serious  ad- 
diction to  drugs,  or  that  he  was  one 
half  of  a  big  rock  celebrity  couple  in 
the  1970s  when  married  to  Carly  Simon.  Ever 
wry  and  elegant,  James  is  a  snappy  dresser  who, 
even  when  the  shoot  was  over,  could  be  seen  off 
in  a  corner  trying  on  suits. 

Everybody  in  the  music  world  loves  Mary  J.  Blige, 

and  she  herself  is  a  happy  woman  at  last— thanks 
to  her  fiance,  produc- 
er Kendu  Isaacs,  who 
helped  her  walk  away 
from  alcohol  abuse 
and  troubled  relation- 
ships. (He  was  by  her 
side,  as  always,  at  our 
shoot.)  When  told  that 
she's  the  next  Queen 
of  Soul— after  Aretha, 
that  is— Mary  J.,  32,  is 
humble  enough  to  dis- 
miss any  such  com- 
parison, but  her  mu- 
sic and  work  ethic  prove  she's 
focused  enough  to  do  what  it 
takes  to  stay  on  top.  Just  prior  to 
our  shoot,  she  had  finished  work 
on  Love  &  Life,  the  CD  that  re- 
united her  with  her  first  producer, 
Sean  "Puffy"  Combs— and  also 
features  a  killer  track  produced 
by  V.F.  covermate  Dr.  Dre.  (That 
album  entered  the  charts  at  No.  1 
at  the  end  of  August,  during  the 
same  two-week  period  in  which 
she  tore  up  the  MTV  Video  Mu- 
sic Awards  and  performed  at  the 
N.F.L.  Kickoff.)  At  our  shoot,  she 
chose  a  simple  outfit  of  white 
tank  top  and  jeans,  then  tossed 
on  a  few  diamonds  to  go  with  her 
gigantic  engagement  ring.  She 
also  put  on  mile-high  stiletto  heels 
before  strolling  down  the  street 
from  Annie's  studio  to  the  rehear- 
sal room  where  the  photo  was  tak- 
en. She  had  absolutely  no  trouble 
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walking  in  those  shoes.  Clearly,  Mary  J. 
is  very  comfortable  these  days. 

Willie  Nelson  wasn't  the  only  one  who 
had  a  tour  bus  parked  outside  the  stu- 
dio; following  a  concert  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  with  Neil  Young  the  night  before, 
Lucinda  Williams  also  pulled  up  in 
her  bus,  well  after  midnight.  Lucinda. 
50,  who  rarely  rises  earlier  than  mid- 
afternoon,  meditated  on  the  bus  for  an 
hour  before  she  came  inside,  at  around 
one  p.m.  Named  "Americas  best  song- 
writer" by  Time  magazine  in  2001,  Lu- 
cinda writes  about  lust,  love,  longing, 
and  desolation;  she  is  an  admitted  con- 
trol freak  who  agonizes  for  hours  about 
lyrics,  guitar  sounds,  and  turbulent  ro- 
mances. So  it  was  no  surprise  that  at  our 
shoot  there  was  a  lot  of  attention  paid 
to,  and  discussion  about,  her  clothes. 
Once  everybody  got  onto  the  set  and 
she  had  her  guitar  in  her  hands,  Lucin- 
da started  to  have  fun.  In  fact,  her  tour 
manager  was  worried  that  she  would  be  late  for 
her  sound  check  that  afternoon  at  Madison  Square 
Garden  (the  next  stop  on  her  tour  with  Young), 
because  she  spent  hours  after  the  shoot  trying 
on  outfits. 

Liz    Phair  loves  having 
her  picture  taken.  She  also 
loves  playing  with  clothes 
and  jewelry.  And  she  cer- 
tainly loves  playing  with 
her  image.  In  fact,  her 
latest  CD,  Liz  Phair,  has 
caused  a  fuss  because 
this  alterna-rock  heroine, 
who  released  the  feminist 
Exile  in  Guyville  14  years 
ago,  supposedly  "sold 
out."  Not  only  did  she 
work  with  the  profession- 
al songwriting  and  production  team  the 
Matrix  (who  wrote  hits  for  Avril  La- 
vigne),  but  at  age  36  the  divorced  moth- 
er of  a  6-year-old  boy  started  dressing  in 
provocative  clothing  for  publicity  photos. 
It  was  an  unabashed  bid  to  compete  in  a 
commercial  world,  and  if  the  indie  snobs 
didn't  like  the  results.  Liz  Phair  didn't 
seem  to  care;  she  liked  them.  At  our 
shoot  she  was  clever,  fun,  straightfor- 
ward, and  had  a  good  time.  She  seems 
to  be  enjoying  the  controversy. 

Those  who  know  him  say  that  Red  Hot 
Chili  Peppers  singer  Anthony  Kiedis 

is  really  shy.  That  might  seem  strange 
in  describing  a  performer  who  for  years 
did  concerts  dressed  only  in  a  carefully 
placed  tube  sock,  and  who  spent  much 
of  the  prep  time  for  ou,  cover  shoot 
walking  around  and  chatting— in  his  un- 
derwear. Kiedis,  41,  has  seen  his  band 
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through  20  years  of  drug  abuse,  deJ 
personnel  changes,  multi-platinum 
ords,  groundbreaking  videos,  and  \ 
merous  Grammys  and  MTV  Vi. 
Music  Awards.  He  has  lived  to  ' 
sober  and  to  tell  the  tale.  Kiedis 
the  only  performer  who  arrived  at  ' 
shoot  alone— no  hair-and-makeup  te  , 
no  stylists,  no  security  people.  His  1 
of  physical  modesty  aside,  Kiedis  | 
not  act  the  hopped-up,  party  funk 
he  has  often  appeared  to  be  onsti< 
He  was  thoughtful  and  sincere,  even 
rious— until  Annie  started  to  take 
picture.  Then  he  was  game  for  what< 
she  wanted  him  to  do,  and  ended  up, 
ing  across  a  set  of  amplifiers.  The 
no  business  like  show  business. 


Anyone  expecting  a  freak  show  ft 

Outkast  s  "Andre  3000"  Benjai 

and  Antwan  "Big  B 

Patton  would  have  b 

surprised  by  the  two 

lightfully  normal  guys  v 

showed  up  at  our  ca 

shoot.  Well,  maybe  "n 

mal"  is  not  exactly 

correct  word  for  these  < 

year-old  musical  partn 

from  Atlanta.  For  I 

past  decade,  Andre  ; 

Big  Boi  have  been  inci 

porating  influences  rai 

ing  from  Dr.  Dre,  J 

Hendrix,   and   Geo:i 

Clinton  to  Rakim.  Prir 

and  Led  Zeppelin  in  6 

multi-platinum  albums1 

wildly  innovative  and  < 

cially  conscious  hip-h 

With  their  disparate  vi 

al  styles  and  two  sepai. 

discs— one  from  each  p 

former— making  up  I 

latest  smash  Outkast- 

lease  (Speakerboxxxfi, 

Love  Below),  rumors  have  been  fi 

pant  that  the  two  are  breaking  | 

There  was  no  such  indication  at  < 

shoot;  they  arrived  together,  hi? 

out  together,  chatted  with  old  p 

Latifah  and  Norah  Jones,  and  tall 

to  new  friend  Anthony  Kiedis  foi 

long  time.  On  the  set,  they  both; 

into  the  James  Brown  groove,  sing 

along  as  the  Godfather  of  Soul's  "i 

Machine"  and  "Papa's  Got  a  Bra 

New  Bag"  played  over  and  over.  I 

dre,  who  had  a  small  but  men 

rable  role  in  last  summer's  movie  / 

lywood  Homicide,  mentioned  that 

might  be  playing  Jimi  Hendrix 

an  upcoming  film  based  on  the  g 

tar  legend's  life.  Now,  there's  a 

of  perfect  casting.  D 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

DKNY 

VANITY  FAIRjjN  CONCERT 

BENEFITING   STEP   UP   WOMEN'S   NETWORK 

THIS  FALL.  VANITY  FAIR  WILL  HOST  THE  SECOND  ANNUAL  VANITY  FAIR  "IN  CONCERT."  FROM  NEW  YORK  TO 
LOS  ANGELES,  SOME  OF  MUSIC'S  BIGGEST  STARS  WILL  TAKE  THE  STAGE  TO  BENEFIT  STEP  UP  WOMEN'S  NETWORK. 


NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER  6 

Hammerstein  Ballroom 

Featuring  A-list  performers,  including: 

SHERYL  CROW 

MYA 

DEBBIE  HARRY  AND  CHRIS  STEIN 

OF  BLONDIE 

D.J.  MARK  RONSON 
D.J.  SKY  NELLOR 


CHLOE  SEVIGNY 


LOS  ANGELES,  NOVEMBER  15 

The  Avalon  Hollywood 
Performance  by: 

CAMP  FREDDY 

BILLY  MORRISON  OF  THE  CULT. 
MATT  SORUM  OF  GUNS  N'  ROSES. 
SCOTT  FORD.  DONOVAN  LEITCH.  AND 
DAVE  NAVARRO  OF  JANE'S  ADDICTION 

WITH  SPECIAL  GUESTS: 

MACY  GRAY- 
MARK  McGRATH 

Please  note:  Talent  and  dates  are  subject  to  change. 
SteOUP  SUPERMARKET 

FVFNTC 
women's  network  c  w  K"  ■  ■* 


FOR  TICKETS  TO  BOTH  SHOWS,  VISIT  WWW.TICKETMASTER.COM 

tep  Up  Women's  Network  is  a  nonprofit  membership  organization  dedicated  to  strengthening  community  resources  for  women 
nd  girls.  Through  hands-on  community  service,  mentoring,  and  fund-raising  for  women's  heulth  and  critical  issues,  Step  Up 
ducates  and  activates  its  membership  to  ensure  that  women  and  girls  have  the  tools  they  need  to  create  a  better  future. 


"tW     YORK     SPONSORS 

XNY    %     dCitysearch 
JetBlue  *Dove~ 


MANHATTAN 
-J-  N     T     E     ft 

AMMWnilN  ftALUOOU 

mi  Grand  (alikoom 


LOS  ANGELES  sponsors 
DKNY    ®Citysearch 

AVALON     Jet?feL 


CROWNING  ACHIEVEMENT 

Royal  highnesses  and  regular  VF.  readers;  the  Department  of  the  Interior  gets 

down  to  the  business  of  Graydon  Carter  s  outfit;  Rania  takes  the  reins;  Wallis  Simpson- 

the  good,  the  bad,  and  the  really  yucky;  Gehry  does  it  again;  and  more 


A  REAL  PRINCE 

Prince  William  of  Wales,  who 

turned  21  this  year,  photographed 

by  Mario  Testino  in  London 

on  June  2,  2003. 


As  a  monarchist  fairly  knowl- 
edgeable about  European 
royalty,  I've  often  cringed 
at  factual  errors  and  anti- 
royalist  bias  when  the  mainstream  media 
tackle  my  favorite  subject.  Not  this  time.  Your 
"Young  and  Royal"  issue  is  superb,  proba- 
bly the  best  coverage  of  royalty  I've  seen  in 
a  publication  not  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
topic.  I  especially  enjoyed  the  photo  gallery, 
the  family  tree,  and  the  article  by  Prince 
Michael  of  Greece  ["  i  i  Case  for  Kings," 
September].  As  one  who  yearns  for  the  resto- 
ration of  Europe's  former  mt  hies.Iwas 
particularly  glad  that  the  non 
lies  were  given  their  fair  sha  i  ition. 

THEc 

Mian,     lead 


WHILST  THE  FEATURE  on  European  mon- 
archies was  quite  interesting  and  the  pictures 
surprisingly  tasteful  (although  you  can  see 
the  barely  contained  arrogance  in  some  of 
the  poses  -particularly  of  the  exiled  houses!), 
I  am  somewhat  amazed  that  you  included 
only  two  of  the  three  French  royal  houses. 
Why  was  there  no  representative  of  the 
Bonapartes? 

The  Bourbons  have  not  been  the  French 
royal  family  since  the  revolution  of  1830 
overthrew  Charles  X.  The  single  monarch 
produced  by  the  Bourbon-Orleans  line  was 
the  Citizen  King,  Louis  Philippe;  this  line 
again  ended  in  revolution,  in  1848.  There  is 
not  a  single  royal  family  in  Europe  who  can 
dare  rlaim  they  came  to  the  throne  in  hon- 
rircumstances.  Each  family  achieved 


its  position  by  canny  manipulation  of  tl 
circumstances  of  the  time.  That  they  migi 
still  to  this  day  consider  the  Bonapartes  an 
thing  other  than  full  equals  is  astounding, 
bears  mentioning  that  both  Napoleon  I  ar. 
Napoleon  III  had  their  ascensions  co;< 
firmed  by  public  plebiscite.  This,  in  theor 
makes  them  more  valid  than  other  monarcl 
who  ascend  a  throne  by  accident  of  birtl 
For  all  the  pedantic  arguments  over  whos 
blood  is  bluer,  the  fact  remains  that  the  la 
legitimate  royal  family  of  France  was  tl 
Bonapartes— the  last  reigning  monarchs  wet 
Napoleon  III  and  the  Empress  Eugenie. 

DESMOND  FitzGERAD. 
London,  Englari 

YOUR  PORTFOLIO  on  the  royalty  of  Ei 
rope  served  as  a  reminder  that,  contrary  t 
the  impression  created  by  the  America 
media,  there  is  more  to  European  mona 
chy  than  the  British  royal  family.  Prince  M 
chael  of  Greece's  thoughtful  analysis  of  tl 
historical  and  practical  aspects  of  constih 
tional  monarchy  provided  food  for  though, 
even  to  those  of  us  who  are  perfectly  happ 
living  in  a  republic. 

There  was  one  glaring  omission,  howeve 
both  in  the  portfolio  and  in  the  genealogic; 
diagram.  Currently  there  are  10  monarchie 
in  Europe,  not  9,  as  you  portrayed:  wher 
was  the  princely  family  of  Liechtenstein- 
Hereditary  prince  Alois  is  the  heir  to  the  sol 
surviving  principality  of  the  Holy  Roma 
Empire  and  certainly  rates  a  photograph. 
PAUL  HAUE. 
Briarwood,  New  Yoi" 

EDITOR 'S  REPLY:  Both  His  Imperial  Higk 
ness  Prince  Jean  Cbristophe  Napoleon  and  H 
Serene  Highness  Prince  Alois  of  Liechtenstei 
were  asked  to  participate  in  the  portfolio,  bu 
alas,  they  declined  for  personal  reasons. 

THANK  YOU,  VANITY  FAIR,  for  unexpectec 
ly  inspiring  me  to  revisit  my  record  collec 
tion.  After  arriving  at  the  conclusion  tha 
your  September  issue's  celebration  of  polii 
ically  outmoded,  classist  aristocracy  is  onl 
slightly  more  obscene  than  your  ongoin. 
obsession  with  American  "royalty"— the  tire 
some  Kennedy  clan  being  the  prime  exarr 
pie— I  played  the  Sex  Pistols'  "God  Save  th 
Queen"  and  the  Smiths'  "The  Queen  I 
Dead"  at  full  volume.  I  was  reminded  of. 
time  when  cool  continued  on  page  to 
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PARTICIPATING  LOCATIONS 


/ANITY  FAIR  AGENDA 

ADVERTISING     AND     PROMOTION     •    EVENTS    AND     OPPORTUNITIES 


LOUIS  VUITTON  TAKES  A  STAND  FOR  CHARITY 

On  October  27,  2003,  in  Los  Angeles,  Louis  Vuitton  will  partner  with  Oscar-winning  actress  Jennifer  Connelly,  and  Academy  Award 
nominees  Salma  Hayek  and  Renee  Zellweger  to  host  The  Louis  Vuitton  United  Cancer  Front  Gala,  the  first-ever  benefit  for 
The  United  Cancer  Front  (UO.F).  Founded  by  Lilly  Tartilcoff  and  chief  scientific  director  Dr.  Dennis  J.  Slamon,  U.C.F.'s  mission  is  to 
develop  breakthrough  cancer  therapies  by  raising  unrestricted  funding  for  cutting-edge  scientific  research  and  to  disseminate  the  most 
up-to-date  information  regarding  cancer  to  the  general  public  via  a  new  Internet  site.  Louis  Vuitton  will  put  its  style  and  creativity 
behind  the  cause  by  asking  each  actress  to  collaborate  with  creative  director  Marc  Jacobs  to  design  a  unique  charm  for  the  newly 
launched  Louis  Vuitton  white-gold  charm  bracelet.  The  original  U.C.F.  charms  will  be  auctioned  off  on  a  single  bracelet  at  the  gala. 
Following  that,  the  U.C.F.  charm  bracelets  will  be  sold  exclusively  at  Louis  Vuitton  stores  around  the  world,  with  20%  of  the  proceeds 
going  to  The  United  Cancer  Front. 


STRIKING  A  CHORD  FOR  COMPASSION 

Founded  by  the  National  Academy  of  Recording  Arts  & 
Sciences,  Inc.,  MusiCares  provides  a  dependable,  compassionate 
safety  net  of  resources  for  those  in  the  music  community  who 
are  in  need  of  assistance,  including  emergency  financial  aid, 
addiction-recovery  services,  health  fairs,  financial-wellness 
workshops,  health-and-wellness  panels,  presentations,  and  more. 
For  more  information,  call  toll-free  at  800-687-4227  (West 
Coast),  877-303-6962  (Northeast),  or  877-626-2748  (Central). 


MusiCares 

Foundation 


DISTINCTIVE.  SEXY. 
ADDICTIVE. 

The  HUGO  DEEP  RED  fragrance  by 
HUGO  BOSS  pulses  with  a  sensual 
femininity;  a  seductive  blend  of  fruits 
and  florals  with  the  captivating  lure 
of  vanilla  and  musk.  Wear  it  to  be 
noticed.  HUGO  DEEP  RED— your 
fragrance,  your  rules.  For  women 
only.  The  fragrance  collection  is 
available  for  S20-S60  at  fine 
department  stores. 


SUPPORTING  THE  FUTURE  OF  WOMEN 

The  Talbots  Charitable  Foundation  is  pleased  to  announce  the  Talbots 
Women's  Scholarship  Fund.  In  2004,  the  Talbots  Charitable  Foundation 
will  award  $100,000  in  scholarships  to  55  women  who  received  a 
high-school  diploma  or  GED  at  least  10  years  ago  and  wish  to  pursue  an 
undergraduate  degree  from  an  accredited  two-  or  four-year  college  or 
vocational/technical  school.  The  Talbots  Charitable  Foundation  will 
distribute  five  scholarships  cf  $10,000  and  50  scholarships  of  $1,000  to 
women  throughout  the  country.  Visit  any  Talbots  retail  store  in  the  United 
States  to  pick  up  an  application,  available  now  through  January  9,  2004. 
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Two  families  on  a  mission 
to  destroy  each  other. 


Two  lovers  caught  in  the  crossfire. 
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In  a  battle  like  this... 
Everything  gets  exposed. 
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continued  from  paoi  '<;  people  realized 
that  the  very  concept  of  royalty  is  nothing 
more  than  a  vulgar  fantasy  for  the  more 
ignorant  or  masochistic  members  of  the 
working  class.  Not  even  your  reliably  pleas- 
ing Bush-bashing  can  compensate  for  this 
grotesqueness. 

CHRISTOPHER  McQUAIN 

Seattle,  Washington 

THE  "YOUNG  AND  ROYAL"  issue  has  a 
plethora  of  so-called  Greek  princes  and 
princesses,  but  not  one  of  these  young  roy- 
als deigned  to  marry  a  Greek  from  Greece. 
The  European  powers  of  the  19th  and 
20th  centuries  imported  and  imposed  on 
Greece  a  monarchy  composed  of  a  cabal  of 
German-Danish  bargain-basement  royalty 
to  rule  rough-hewn  Greek  peasants.  The 
last  King  of  Greece  had  to  shop  for  a  mate 
amid  royalty  in  Europe.  There  were  no 
so-called  bluebloods  among  red-blooded 
Greeks  worthy  enough  to  be  wives  for  these 


pale-faced  princelings  from  Europe.  Merci- 
fully, with  the  overthrow  of  the  junta,  the 
abolishment  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Greek  democracy,  we  are  rid 
of  these  parasites. 

MERLIE  PAPADOPOULLOS 
Montreal.  Quebec 

YOU  INCORRECTLY  STATED  that  Crown 
Prince  Nicholas  of  Montenegro  makes  no 
claim  to  his  hereditary  right  as  heir  to  the 
Montenegrin  throne  and  instead  recog- 
nizes the  rights  of  Crown  Prince  Alexander 
of  Yugoslavia. 

Crown  Prince  Nicholas,  in  fact,  retains 
and  pursues  his  rights  as  sole  heir  to  Mon- 
tenegro's Petrovic-Njegos  dynasty,  the  old- 
est royal  house  in  the  Balkans,  and  is  active 
in  the  affairs  of  his  country,  dividing  his 
time  equally  between  Montenegro  and  Paris, 
where  he  is  Montenegro's  official  diplomat- 
ic representative  to  France. 

Contrary  to  the  implication  given.  Crown 


Princess  Marie-Chan 
Prince  Achileas-Andreas,  Princ 

I'm  living,  my  culti 


.iHTER  SHADE  OF  PALE 

and  Crown  Prince  Pavlos,  with  their  children, 
-Olympic,  and  Prince  Constantine-Alexios.  "Wherever 
soul  are  still  Greek,"  Pavlos  has  said. 


Prince  Alexander  of  the  former  Yugos^ 
is  not  an  heir  to  the  throne  of  Monteneg 
to  whose  dynasty  he  is  related  only  throu 
marriage,  which  can  confer  no  rights  of  si 
cession  or  dynastic  privileges  in  Montenegi 
Office  of  H.R.H.  the  Crown  Prince  of  Montenej 
Cetinje,  Republic  of  Serbia  and  Montenej 

YOUR  COMPREHENSIVE  DYNASTIC  tr 
was  an  invaluable  lesson  in  all  things  roy. 
and  it  was  wonderful  to  get  a  fresh  perspt 
tive  on  the  state  of  monarchies  in  toda; 
society.  Vanity  Fair's  dynamic  team,  throu; ; 
its  exhaustive  research  and  perseveranc  j 
has  put  together  an  issue  worthy  of  consi 
eration  as  a  coffee-table  book. 

REBECCA  KIRKLAM 
Pasadena.  Califon 


DID  PRINCE  MICHAEL  and  your  editors  feB 
there  was  no  need  to  bother  mentioning  rci 
alty  of  color?  I  am  sure  the  members  of  son 
of  the  royal  families  of  Africa  and  Asia  b 
lieve  their  history  and  heritage  are  as  impc 
tant  and  worth  mentioning  as  all  the  whr 
Europeans  covered  in  your  57-page  portfoli 
CHAD  TISSINGTO 
Mobile.  Alabar 

EDITOR 'S  REPLY:  Our  portfolio  was  specif 
cally  European.  Mr.  Tissington  is  correct.  ho\ 
ever,  in  that  there  are  numerous  royal  families 
Africa  and  Asia.  Given  this  fact,  an  African 
Asian  royal  portfolio  is  something  ire  may  set 
ously  consider  for  the  future. 

I  WAS  STRUCK  by  the  fact  that  thef 
monarchs-to-be  are  for  the  most  part  beft 
educated  and  better  trained  for  managir. 
affairs  of  state  than  are  most  of  the  polii 
cians  in  this  country.  It's  quite  refreshin; 
and  more  than  a  little  ironic,  that  many  ■ 
them,  in  contrast  to  our  American  polii 
cos,  regard  their  public  careers  as  a  dut 
not  an  opportunity. 

MALIADUMON 
Arlington.  Virgin 


THE  LUCRATIVE  OUTDOORS 

MICHAEL  SHNAYERSON'S  excellent  piec 
"Sale  of  the  Wild"  [September]  should  sen 
as  a  wake-up  call  to  the  American  peopl' 
On  the  eve  of  the  40th  anniversary  of  tr. 
landmark  Wilderness  Act,  which  protecte 
the  first  nine  million  acres  of  pristine,  wil 
public  land  in  the  nation— as  the  authc 
detailed— the  Bush-Cheney  administratio 
is  doing  all  it  can  to  give  away  our  wilderne; 
heritage  to  the  highest  corporate  bidder. 
The  White  House  has  now  asked  th 
Supreme  Court  to  overturn  a  lower-court  ru 
ing  that  the  public  has  a  right  to  hold  the  fee 
eral  government  accountable  for  damage  t 
Wilderness  Study  continued  on  page  i 
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LONDON      NEW   YORK      BEVERLY    HILLS 


LAGSHIP    STORE   WILL    OPI 
ASE    CONTACT    1.800 


pinion  leaders  and  those  in  the  know  are  wanted  for 
aniry  Fair's  new  on-line  panel.  Join  the  Vanity  Fair 
-List  and  you'll  have  the  opportunity  to  give  us  your 
Anions  through  periodic  surveys  and  polls,  as  well 
i  receive  updates  on  upcoming  events  and  programs, 
id  qualify  for  great  gifts. 


gn  up  now  and  you'll  receive  a  free  gift  from  Vanity  Fair. 
isit  www.VanityFairA-List.com  and  join  today. 
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Now  available  for  sale 


Fine  art  reproductions  of  vintage  illustrated  covers  from  VOGUE,  VANITY  FAIR,  GOURMET, 
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ADVERTISING   AND    PROMOTION 
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BUDWEISER 
TRUE  MUSIC  LIVE 

The  Budweiser  True  Music  Live 
program  showcases  the  hottest 

emerging  talent  from  all  over  the 

country,  generating  nationwide 

exposure  for  these  artists  with 

music  fans  everywhere.  From 

alternative  rock  to  hip-hop  to 

"rock  en  Espanol,"  Budweiser  is 

uncovering  the  freshest  musicians, 

helping  to  bring  them  to  the 

forefront  of  the  music  industry. 

To  learn  more  about  all  of  the 

Budweiser  True  Music  Live  artists, 

visit  Budweiser.com. 

You'll  enjoy  downloading  free 

MP3  files,  checking  out  the  artists' 

bios,  and  keeping  up  with  the 

bands'  tour  schedules. 
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continued  from  page  102  Areas  (those 
last  23  million  acres  Secretary  Gale  Norton 
promised  to  protect)  caused  by  rampant 
off-road-vehicle  abuse.  These  actions  will 
leave  precious  little  for  the  next  generation. 
Four  decades  ago.  Republicans  and 
Democrats  worked  together  to  pass  the  Wil- 
derness Act,  and  President  Johnson  en- 
thusiastically signed  it.  Ten  years  later,  a 
Republican  president,  Gerald  Ford,  echoed 
support,  saying,  "Wilderness  preservation 
insures  that  a  central  facet  of  our  nation 
can  still  be  realized,  not  just  remembered." 
America's  wildland  helps  shape  us  as  a  peo- 
ple. We  cannot  afford  to  let  it  be  sacrificed 
to  well-connected  special  interests. 

MIKEMATZ 

Executive  director 
Campaign  for  America's  Wilderness 

Washington,  D.C. 

EVERYONE  FROM  KARL  ROVE  on  down 
in  the  White  House  likes  to  evoke  Republi- 
can president  Theodore  Roosevelt  as  his 
mentor  on  the  environment.  But  in  reality 
the  Bush  administration  shamefully  ap- 
points industry  lobbyists  to  give  away 
public  lands  to  former  clients.  This  pattern 
includes  giving  away  lands  set  aside  by 
President  Roosevelt. 

Unfortunately,  Steven  Griles  at  Interior, 
whom  you  profiled  so  well,  is  not  the  only 
culprit.  Over  at  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, former  timber-  and  paper-company 
lobbyist  Mark  Rey  oversees  the  Forest  Ser- 
vice. Mr.  Rey  is  busy  taking  apart  a  variety 
of  rules  protecting  America's  forests.  Most 
recently,  he  proposed  to  remove  protections 
for  unlogged  lands  in  the  Tongass  and 
Chugach  National  Forests  in  Alaska.  These 
are  remote  coastal  rain  forests  with  centuries- 
old  trees  providing  critical  habitat  for  wolves, 
grizzly  bears,  wild  salmon,  bald  eagles,  and 
other  wildlife  that  have  disappeared  from 
many  other  parts  of  the  country. 

President  Bush  would  do  well  to  uphold 
President  Roosevelt's  well-regarded  legacy 
by  leaving  the  protection  of  Alaska's  for- 
ests intact. 

TIM  BRISTOL 

Executive  director.  Alaska  Coalition 

Juneau.  Alaska 

GRAYDON  CARTER  takes  me  to  task  for 
asking  Vanity  Fair  to  shoot  photographs  of 
U.S.  interior  secretary  Gale  Norton  and 
Deputy  Secretary  Steve  Griles  outside  ["The 
War  at  Home,"  September]. 

Fm  sure  Mr.  Carter  never,  ever  carefully 
choreographs  his  ever  changing  photo  in  his 
monthly  diatribe  (also  known  as  his  "Editor's 
Letter")  against  those  he  finds  distasteful. 

For  example,  Fm  sure  that  Mr.  Carter's 
quasi-yoga  position  in  his  modern,  mini- 
malist Manhattan  office  (devoid  of  any 
green  plants,  I  might  add)  is  completely  nat- 
ural, as  is  his  tastefully  unkempt  hair.  I  sup- 


pose his  comfortable  casual-chic  ensemb 
is  just  what  he  happens  to  have  worn  to  tl| 
office  that  day. 

All  in  all,  the  words  in  Vanity  Fair's  pc 

trayal  of  the  U.S.  Interior  Department  we 

woefully  inaccurate  and  typically  biasei 

However,  to  its  credit,  the  magazine  did  g 

one  thing  right:  photos  of  Secretary  Norte 

and  Deputy  Secretary  Griles  in  the  gre 

outdoors,  which  we  all  love  and  cherish. 

MARK  PFEIFL 

Press  secreta 

U.S.  Department  of  the  Interi 

Washington.  D.' 

THE  DAMAGE  that  these  political  appoir 
ees  are  allowing  is  bad  enough;  to  mal 
matters  worse,  taxpayers  subsidize  a  goc 
bit  of  it.  We  sell  most  of  our  trees  at 
loss,  and  we  receive  no  royalties  whatsoe 
er  when  a  mining  corporation— typical 
based  outside  the  U.S.— digs  gold,  silver,  ( 
copper  out  of  these  public  lands.  One  w; 
to  protect  the  places  that  have  not  yet  bet 
logged,  paved,  or  dug  up  is  to  persuac 
Congress  to  make  them  part  of  the  Natk» 
al  Wilderness  Preservation  System.  We  a: 
looking  for  more  citizens  willing  to  help  i 
pursue  that  goal.  As  Theodore  Rooseve* 
once  put  it,  "The  nation  behaves  well  if 
treats  the  natural  resources  as  assets  whic 
it  must  turn  over  to  the  next  generation  i 
creased,  and  not  impaired,  in  value." 

WILLIAM  H.  MEADOW 

President,  the  Wilderness  Socie 

Washington,  D.i 

THE  BUSH  ADMINISTRATION  piously  r 
vokes  the  greatness  of  God  while  it  irreve 
ently  destroys  his  creation  and  induces  tl 
extinction  of  animals,  birds,  fish,  and  plant 
BRIEN  COMERFOR 
Glenview.  Mine 

THE  VITRIOL  FELT  while  reading  "Sale  ti 
the  Wild"  snapped  me  back  20  years  to  n 
days  as  a  proud  deputy  to  Interior  Seer, 
tary  James  G.  Watt:  shrill  voices  complai 
ing  of  wilderness  rape,  career  bureaucra 
slamming  political  management,  lobbyis 
from  both  sides  too  close  to  decisions,  Co 
gress  meddling  in  minutiae.  Makes  you  wo- 
der  why  anyone  would  choose  a  career : 
public  policy.  But  we  did,  and  do. 

DAVE  RUSSEL 
Scottsdale.  Arizoi 

WE  KNOW  JUST  HOW  BAD  it  is.  After  3 
intense,  six-year  public  process,  the  Quechz 
Indian  Nation,  during  the  Clinton  admi; 
istration,  successfully  got  the  propose 
Glamis  Imperial  Mile  (a  large-scale  gol 
mine)  denied.  The  tribe  had  been  fighting1 
protect  its  irreplaceable  sacred  locations : 
the  protected  California  desert. 

Within  eight  months  of  entering  offic 
Norton,  Griles,  and  William  Myers  acted  I 
rescind  the  denial  of  the  gold  mine  aft 
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attending  many  closed-door  meetings 
with  Glamis  Gold,  the  mining  com- 
pany—and none  with  the  state  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  tribe,  or  the  public. 

COURTNEY  ANN  COYLE 

Quechan  Nation  tribal  attorney 

La  Jolla,  California 


MODERN  MAJESTY 

THANK  YOU  for  your  article  on 
Queen  Rania  of  Jordan  ["Star  of 
Jordan,"  by  Leslie  Bennetts,  Septem- 
ber]. I  believe  she  is  the  new  Princess 
Diana,  representing  the  modern  Arab 
world.  She  will  open  the  eyes  of 
many  Westerners  and  introduce 
them  to  a  still-foreign  culture. 

ULRIK  NEUMANN 
Los  Angeles.  California 

I  TAKE  OFFENSE  when  Queen  Ra- 
nia states.  "Extremism  is  on  the  rise 
in  many  countries.  Whether  it's  Mus- 
lim or  Christian  or  Jewish,  all  reli- 
gions seem  to  have  a  rise  in  extrem- 
ism." Which  countries  are  these?  you 
might  ask.  Well,  Queen  Rania  tells  us, 
"Some  of  these  things  are  being  said  by 
Muslim  clerics,  but  you  hear  similar  things 
being  said  by  religious  figures  in  the  United 
States  who  are  just  as  inflammatory,  just  as 
damaging." 

Really?  Now,  I  notice  the  queen  doesn't 
give  any  specifics.  Who  are  these  psycho 
Christian  ministers  and  rabid  Jewish  rabbis? 
We  don't  know,  but  she  assures  us  they  are 
right  here  in  the  United  States  plotting  to  an- 
nihilate anyone  they  don't  like.  Let's  get  real. 
NICKI  GILGEN 
Bella  Vista,  Arkansas 


DESIRE  AND  THE  DUCHESS 

I  ENJOYED  James  Fox's  article  on  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Windsor  ["The  Odd- 
est Couple,"  September].  It  was  amusing  to 
follow  him  about  as  he  meandered  through 
the  Windsors'  messy  history,  hoping  to  find 
some  evidence  that  Wallis  Simpson  was  not 
simply  just  a  perfectly  ghastly  woman. 

ANNE  DE'ATH 
Glendale,  California 

NICKY  HASLAM  gets  it  all  wrong  about 
the  Duchess  of  Windsor's  relationship  with 
Jimmy  Donahue  ["Some  say  they  had  oral 
sex,  but  I  can't  believe  he  was  into  that"]. 
No  less  a  personage  than  Dorothy  Hammer- 
stein,  wife  of  Oscar,  witnessed  the  Duchess 
"playing  oboe"  with  Jimmy  on  the  deck  of 
the  R.M.S.  Queen  Mary  in  1951. 

In  my  biography,  Dancing  with  the  Dev- 
il—Tlie  Windsors  and  Jimmy  Donahue,  I  also 
make  it  clear  that  Broadhollow  welcomed 


A  CHILL  IN  THE  AIR 

The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Windsor  in  1950, 

at  the  duke's  EP  ranch  in  Alberta, 

Canada,  purchased  in  1919.  This  would  be 

the  Windsors'  last  visit  there. 


many  of  Jimmy's  female  friends,  inclu 
ing  the  Duchess,  the  Princess  de  Poligns 
Martha  Raye,  and  Ethel  Merman— thouj 
it  is  true  to  say  that  Jimmy  wore  skirts  mo 
often  than  they  did. 

CHRISTOPHER  WILSG 
Fullerton,  Engla 

LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD  ( 1613-1680)  not' 
that  "if  we  had  no  faults  we  should  not  fii 
so  much  enjoyment  in  seeing  faults  in  ot 
ers."  The  Duchess  of  Windsor  was  an  t 
traordinarily  elegant,  strong,  fastidioi 
fun-loving,  unique  woman  who  made  ma 
aspects  of  living  a  fine  art:  interior  desig 
flower  arranging,  household  managemei 
etiquette,  wit,  conversation,  cuisine,  the  d 
ner  party  and  entertaining  in  general,  trav 
fashion,  and  style. 

DAVID  L.  WILLIAf 
Phoenix,  Arize 


GEHRY'S  DISNEY  MAGIC 

ON  MY  REGULAR  VISITS  to  the  Mus 
Center,  I  have  allowed  extra  time,  often 
glorious  twilight,  to  check  the  extraordina 
and  awesome  progress  of  the  building 
the  Disney  Concert  Hall  ["Roll  Over,  I 
bao!"  by  Matt  Tyrnauer,  September].  Ma 
times  just  viewing  the  unfolding  of  this  t 
lowing  and  frankly  luxurious  sight  has  be 
a  far  more  emotional  and  engaging  expe 
ence  than  the  performances  I've  come  to  s 
across  the  street. 

The  magnificence  of  Frank  Gehry's  m; 
terpiece  is  indeed  captured  by  Todd  Eb 
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le's  photographs.  And  talk  about  your 
metaphors!  The  only  discernible  signage  in 
the  picture  is  that  of  the  street  sign,  which, 
simply  and  appropriately,  reads,  hope. 

This  native  Angeleno  thanks  and  com- 
mends Frank  Gehry  for  a  dream  come  true. 
BABETTE  WILK 
Studio  City.  California 

I  FOUND  THE  ARTICLE  on  Frank  Gehry's 
amazing  concert  hall,  named  for  my  late 
father,  to  be  gratifying  and  satisfying  in  every 
way,  save  for  one  very  important  error.  I 
never  supported  Eli  Broad's  position,  but 
solidly  stood  with  Frank  all  the  way. 

My  unwavering,  unflinching  support  of 
Frank  Gehry,  and  complete  confidence  in 
his  ability,  was  well  known  by  everyone  in- 
volved in  the  project— to  the  dismay  of  some. 
DIANE  DISNEY  MILLER 
San  Francisco.  California 


PLUS  CA  CHANGE 

WHO  COULD  DO  the  royals  more  elegantly 
than  Vanity  Fair'!  Sadly,  when  seeing  those 
beautiful  heirs,  I  can  only  think  of  their 
fabled  ancestors  who  confiscated,  looted, 
killed,  and  plundered  their  people  for  every 
penny  of  wealth  the  young  ones  have  today. 
After  deploring  the  decadent-looking 
table  of  contents,  I  was  thrilled  to  come  to 
page  146  in  the  "Letters"  section  and  see 
the  photos  of  two  dreadful,  deceitful  prop- 
agandists side  by  side:  Richard  Perle  and 
National  Socialist  Joseph  Goebbels.  What 
a  shock— both  seen  in  oddly  similar  sitting 
poses.  Aligning  one  of  ours  with  one  of 
theirs  was  brilliant  editorial.  My  enjoyment 
of  V.F.  was  instantly  restored. 

PETER  FLEMING 
Pacific  Palisades.  California 

I  WAS  APPALLED  by  reader  Art  Dudley's 
letter  and  the  pictures  which  highlighted 
the  supposed  resemblance  between  Richard 
Perle  and  Joseph  Goebbels.  As  far  as  I 
could  tell,  the  only  similarity  between  the 
Nazi  propaganda  minister  (who  played  a 
pivotal  role  in  the  murder  of  Europe's  Jews) 
and  an  official  of  the  American  govern- 
ment (who  happens  to  be  Jewish)  is  that 
they  both  have  drawn  faces  and  are  seated 
in  an  armchair.  To  suggest  any  other  con- 
nection is  both  an  insensitive  and  gross 
misreading  of  history  and  an  unforgivable 
misrepresentation  of  present-day  reality. 

MINDY  G.  ALTER 
Toronto.  Ontario 

ART  DUDLEY  and  others  may  wish  to  also 
look  at  Velazquez's  portrait  of  Pope  Innocent 
X  ( 1650)  and  even  Peter  Sellers's  portrayal 
of  Dr.  Strangelove  ( 1964).  Some  foursome! 
BILL  MARSANO 
New  York.  New  York 


KEEPING  UP  WITH  MR.  JONES 

CHRISTOPHER  JONES  FEELS  that  your  I 
tide  ["The  Mentor  and  the  Movie  Star," 
Patricia  Bosworth,  June]  misrepresents  hi 
by  stating  that  he  "sniffed  coke  and  pack 
a  gun,  and  he  knocked  Susan  around  a  lo 
that  Susan  "was  trapped  in  an  oppressh 
abusive  relationship,"  and  that  "Susan  w 
afraid  that  she  and  Christopher  were  i 
sponsible  for  their  daughter's  condition' 
Jennifer  was  born  with  a  cleft  palate  ai 
four  holes  in  her  heart— "because  they  h; 
taken  so  many  drugs." 

Although  living  in  Hollywood  in  the  I; 
60s  and  early  70s  offered  the  opportuni 
for  plentiful  cocaine  use,  Mr.  Jones  nev 
tried  it,  nor  any  other  drug.  Mr.  Jones  w 
a  celebrity  who  used  his  constitutional  rig 
to  bear  arms.  Thankfully,  however,  he  nev 
had  the  need  to  use  those  arms.  He  do 
admit  that  he  and  Susan  Strasberg  had 
very  volatile  relationship  and  that  the 
were  instances  where  each  one  "slappeo 
the  other,  but  he  never  "knocked"  M 
Strasberg  around. 

Ms.  Strasberg  was  not  "trapped"  in  li 
relationship.  She  was  free  to  leave  and  d 
so,  but  not  until  she  felt  that  Mr.  Jones  w 
unfaithful  to  her,  which  he  admitted  to.  < 

As  for  Jennifer,  Mr.  Jones  loves  b 
daughter,  but,  unfortunately,  after  the  c 
vorce  Ms.  Strasberg  made  it  nearly  impoS' 
ble  for  them  to  become  close.  Ms.  Strasbel 
would  often  call  the  police  and  falsely  sta 
she  had  been  threatened  by  Mr.  Jones  wh< 
he  would  come  to  see  Jennifer. 

Mr.  Jones  believes  that  what  end* 
up  happening  was  Fitting:  sweet  Marily 
Monroe's  belongings  went  to  the  peop 
who  deserved  them  the  most,  the  fans  wl 
loved  her! 

SHERRY  DOD 

Personal  manager  to  Christopher  Jon' 

Beverly  Hills.  Califorft 

CORRECTION:  In  a  caption  in  our  royals  m 
we  erroneously  wrote  that  the  House  of  Sax. 
Coburg-Gotha  has  ruled  Great  Britain  sin 
VOl.  The  House  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  ruV 
from  1901  until  1917,  when  the  name  W 
changed  to  the  House  of  Windsor.  From  171 
when  George  I  ascended  the  throne,  until  Kih 
Edward  VII  's  ascent,  in  1901,  it  was  the  Hanovt 
ian  monarchs  who  ruled  Great  Britain. 


Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  electroi 
cally  with  the  writer's  name,  address,  and  da 
time  phone  number  to  letters@vf.com.  Lette 
to  the  editor  will  also  be  accepted  via  fax 
212-286-4324.  All  requests  for  back  issui 
should  be  sent  to  FAIR@neodata.com.  A 
other  queries  should  be  sent  to  vfmail@vf.coi 
The  magazine  reserves  the  right  to  edit  su 
missions,  which  may  be  published  or  othe 
wise  used  in  any  medium.  All  submissioi 
become  the  property  of  Vanity  Fair. 


VANITY     FAIR 
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Wicked,  a  prequel  to  The  Wizard  of  Oz 

told  from  the  witches'  perspective, 

debuts  on  Broadway  this  month.  The  cast,  from  left: 

Carole  Shelley  as  Madame  Morrible, 
Kristen  Chenoweth  as  Glinda,  Manuel  Hen-era  as 

Chistery  (at  back),  Joel  Grey  as  the  Wizard, 

Idina  Menzel  as  Elphaba,  and  Norbert  Leo  Butz  as 

Fiyero,  photographed  in  New  York  City 

on  September  8,  2003.  For  story, 

turn  to  page  158. 
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DOCTOR  ZHIVAGO  GETS  A  MAKEOVER,  BOY  GEORGE  STORMS  BROAPWA> 
AND  ELOISE  RETURNS  TO  TELEVISION 


SUNDAY 


TUESDAY 


Masterpiece  Theatre's 
new  production  of 
Doctor  Zhivago,  with 
Hans  Matheson  (Mists 
of  Avalon)  and  Keira 
Knightley  [Pirates  of 
the  Caribbean 
airs  on  PBS. 
David  Lean 
rolls  over 
in  his  grave. 

< 


A  Korean-American 
presents  her  design 
project  to  a  jury 
of  famous  architects 
in  Private  Jokes, 
Public  Placet, 
Oren  Safdie's  satire 
at  N.Y.C.'s  Theater 
at  the  Center 
for  Architecture. 


Tenor  Neil  Shicoff 
sings  Caruso's 
most  famous  and 
most  performed 
role,  in  La  Juive, 
atN.Y.C's 
Metropolitan 
Opera. 


Seattle's  Experience 
Music  Project 
showcases  30  years 
of  Annie  Leibovitz's 
photos  of  performers 
and  fans. 


The  centennial 
of  Steuben  Glass 
celebrated  at  N.Y.C.'s 
Museum  of  the 
City  of  New  York. 
(Artists  who  designed 
for  Steuben:  Noguchi, 

O'Keeffe, 

de  Chirico.  j 

< 


10 

N.Y.C.'s  Guggenheim 
Museum  throws 
a  Pop  Art  Ball. 
Wardrobe  note:  this 
calls  for  non-natural 
fibers. 


11 

Closed  yesterday: 
Fernando 
Bengoechea's 
photographs  of 
Joshua  Tree, 
at  Milan's 
Studio 
Visconti. 


12 


16 

The  Houston  Grand 
Opera  puts  on 
The  Makropulos  Case, 
by  LeosJanacek, 
whose  name  tortures 
copy  editors 
worldwide.  Also, 
Fox  sitcom  Arrested 
Development  enters 
week  No.  3;  can 
the  critical  darling 
sustain  the  hype? 


17 

Porn  director 
(and  Hustler 
photographer)  Clive 
McClean  is  followed 
by  participatory 
filmmaker  Peter 
Mattei  in  AMC's 
satirical  documentary 
I  Want  to  Be  Clive 
McClean. 
Get  the  wood  out. 


Hartford,  Connecticut's 
Wadsworth 
Atheneum  opens 
"Fashion  and 
Fantasy:  1 898- 
1908."  (Belle 
Epoque  women 
emulated  Mucha's 
subjects:  hooded 
medieval  maidens, 
Japanese  women 
^  in  kimonos.) 


13 

The  Boy  George 
musical,  Taboo,  opens 
on  Broadway, 
with  Boy  George  as 
Leigh  Bowery  and 
Euan  Morton  as 
Boy  George.  Taboo, 
ortoo-too?  ^. 


redcat  (Roy  and  Ec 

Disney/Cal  Arts 

Theater),  a  venue  I 

experimental  art  < 

Frank  Gehry's  Dit  i 

Concert  Hall,  in  L., 

opens.  Music  and  I 

undulating  chevro 

of  stainless  steel 

they're  alme- 

the  same  thir 


8< 

Tonight's  the  Nigh 
a  new  musical  bat 
on  the  music  of 
Rod  Stewart,  ope* 
yesterday  at 
London's  Victoria- 
Palace  Theater. 
The  West  End  bov 
down  before  the  < 
shaggy  mane. 


15 

A  Renaissance 
masterpiece, 
Verrocchio's  sculp 
of  David  (which  sn 
think  is  of  Verroccl 
most  famous  studu 
Leonardo),  leave.' 
Italy  for  the  first  tilt 
and  travels  all  the 
way  to  Atlanta's 
High  Museum 
of  Art. 


Committee  chairs 
David  Bowie,  Iman, 
Uma  Thurman, 
Russell  Simmons,  and 
Kimora  Lee  present 
a  benefit  auction 
for  Tibet  House 
at  N.Y.C.'s  Christie's. 


20 

In  two  days:  Barbara 
Cook  returns  to 
Carnegie  Hall  for 
Mostly  Sondheim. 
Clowns  are  sent  in, 
a  little  night  music 
is  played,  ladies 
lunch.  Tonight: 
Came/of  opens  at 
Washington,  D.C.'s 
Arena  Stage. 


21 

Guitar-meisters 
David  Lindley, 
Wally  Ingram, 
and  D'Gary 
perform  in 
"Global  Guitars' 
at  U.C.LA.'s  Royce 
Hall.  Meanwhile, 
children  nationwide 
confront  a  feline 
Mike  Myers 
wearing  a  funny  hat 


22 

ABC  airs 
Eloise  at 

Chn'slmost  I 
with  Julit  j 
Andre 
Christin 
Baranski  J 
and  Jeffrey  > 
Tambor.  Sol  j 
rawtherfun  ■ 


23/30 

Two  cool  new 
Mario  Batali  eateries 
open  in  N.Y.C.  this 
month.  El  Mono 
(the  Monkey)  will 
serve  pinchos— small 
plates  of  Spanish 
food.  BarJamon 
(Ham  Bar)  will  serve, 
or.iong  other 
■ 
■ion  . 


24 

Architect  Michael 
Graves  gets  an 
award  at  the 
Christopher  Reeve 
Paralysis  Foundation's 
13th  annual  fund- 


25 

Day  two  of  I  Am 
My  Own  Wife, 
by  Doug  Wright, 
on  Broadway. 
(Should  Jefferson 
Mays's  portrayal 
of  a  transvestite 
get  a  best-actress 
or  best-actor 
Tony  nod?) 


26 

Three  hundred 
artifacts  that  shaped 
transportation  in 
America  are  shown 
at  Washington's 
Smithsonian. 
Lefs  hope  the 
Big  Wheel  made 
the  cut. 


Miami's  Museum, 
of  Contemporary 
shows  drawings 
by  Peruvian  artisi 
William  Cordova 
Cordova  is  inspirt 
by  "the  debris  of 
life"— are  we  talkn 
Treasures  from  Tn 
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HEAVY  HEART  Naomi  Watts 
stars  in  21  Grams. 


One  could  easily  suppose  that  21  Grams,  the  new  movie  from 
director  Alejandro  Gonzalez  liiarritu  (A mores  Perros),  is  about 
a  whole  bunch  of  cocaine.  Turns  out  the  film,  like  its  title,  is  aboi 
death.  21  Grams  is  a  reference  to  the  weight  a  body  supposedly 
sheds  at  the  instant  of  death;  and  the  subsequent  weight  carried  b 
those  who  survive.  And  so  here  we  have  dead  people,  dying  people,  people  wanting 
to  die,  people  brooding  on  death.  It's  no  surprise  Sean  Penn  is  nearby. 

Mostly  it's  about  how  death  affects  the  living,  and  the  news  there  isn't  good,  either. 
Three  characters  in  various  states  of  suffering— Cristina  (Naomi  Watts),  a  housewife 
mourning  the  death  of  her  family;  Jack  (Benicio  Del  Toro),  an  ex-con  turned 
proselytizing  Jesus  Freak;  and  Paul  (Penn),  a  dying  professor  whose  wife  has  seriousl) 
ill-timed  desires  for  motherhood— are  brought  together  within  a  nonlinear  structure 

that  slowly  reveals  their  connections  and  ultimate! 
propels  them  to  a  strange,  violent  resolution. 

The  script  (by  Guillermo  Arriaga,  Inarritu's 
collaborator  on  Amores  Perros)  keeps  the 
emotional  pitch  good  and  high,  but,  amazingly, 
the  performances  avoid  histrionics.  Penn's  shallc 
wheezing  and  hollow  cheeks  are  concerning,  but  it's  his  gaze— already  seemingly 
fixed  on  the  next  world— that  convinces  you  he's  on  his  last  legs.  As  Jack,  Del  Toro 
nails  fear,  guilt,  and  sorrow— emotions  he  usually  seems  way  too  cool  for.  Watts's 
Cristina  is  an  affecting  portrait  of  slow  self-destruction;  she  does  in  fact  do  quite 
a  lot  of  cocaine,  though  probably  not  21  grams. 

Occasionally  the  bummer  quotient  gets  oppressive,  but  there's 
loveliness  in  the  desolation:  granular,  color-soaked  images  of  tarnishec 
reality  abound,  and  as  the  film  reaches  its  conclusion,  forgiveness 
and  hope  tentatively  emerge.  Inarritu  sees  beauty  in  suffering,  but  not 

Sin  the  Christian  sense,  as  the  wage  of  heaven's  salvation;  rather,  hi 
views  suffering,  like  redemption,  as  the  consequence  of  something 
inherently  beautiful:  human  endeavor.  (Rating:  ***)      —eve  EPSTf 


School  Daze 


GUS  VAN  SANT'S  PALME  DOR-WINNING  ELEPHANT 

What  to  make  of  Elephant,  a  fictionalized  take  on  the 
Columbine  shootings  that  is  equal  parts  exhilarating, 
horrifying,  brave,  and  self-defeating?  The  director, 
Gus  Van  Sant,  has  deliberately  chosen  not  to  "explain"  anything, 
an  aesthetic  stance  that,  to  someone  who  has  seen  a  TV  movie 
or  two  ripped  from  the  headlines,  may  seem  valid  and  even 
wise.  On  the  other  hand,  why  tell  this  story?  Anyone  sentient  is 
already  aware  that  America  has  violence  "issues."  So  do  Van  Sant's 
two  young  killers.  (Virtually  all  the  film's  roles  are  played— and 
well— by  nonprofessionals.)  But  Van  Sant's  deadpan,  largely 
improvised  script  barely  allows  them  to  register  as  characters. 
Instead,  they  remcin  ciphers,  though  we  do  see  them  playing 
violent  video  games,  watching  History  Channel  documentaries 
about  the  Nazis,  and  being  bullied— plus,  one  looks  like 
Eminem— so  minus  explanation  there  are  at  least  a  few  stock 
bugaboos  to  hang  blame  on.  Still,  and  maybe  it's  just  me,  but  if 
I'm  going  to  sit  and  watch  children  be  slaughtered  on-screen,  I 
guess  I  want  to  learn  something.  So  why  see  Elephant?  For  the 
way  Van  Sant  spends  the  first  three-quarters  of  the  film  poking 
his  camera  in  and  out  of  a  seenvndy  nondescript  day  at  a 
seemingly  nondescript  suburban  higi,         >ol   sometimes  teasing 


us  with  intriguing  events  barely  glimpsed  in  passing,  sometimes 
homing  in  on  an  unremarkable  scene— a  boy  working  alone  in  a   I 
darkroom,  three  girls  in  a  lunch  line— that  becomes  compelling  just j 
for  the  intensity  of  Van  Sant's  gaze.  It  looks  like  verite,  but  must 
have  been  as  choreographed  as  anything  Vincente  Minnelli 
or  Stanley  Donen  ever  did.  The  viewpoint,  the  odd  mix  of 
restlessness  and  relentlessness,  the  sense  of  the  mundane  both 
held  up  to  light  and  looked  at  askew,  convey  a  far  more  genuine 
sense  of  dread  and  alienation— and  of  high  school— than  the 
literal-minded  nightmare  of  the  climax.  (And  maybe,  as  with  any    ■ 
horror  movie,  it's  the  anticipation  that  is  most  frightening.) 
Funny  that  a  film  so  painfully  topical  would  fail  as  a  cautionary 
tale  but  succeed  stunningly  as  a  work  of  pure  cinema. 

(Rating:  •••)  -BRUCE   HANDY 


TORTURED 

TEEN 

Alex  Frost  in 

Elephant. 


From  above:  British  fashion 

models  getting  off  a  yacht 

at  Cannes,  1955,  from  Riviera  Style; 

Arnold  Schwarzenegger  in 

Playboy,  1975;  Ice  Skating  in  Central 

Park  at  the  Wollman  Rink,  1967, 

by  Magnum  photographer 

Bruno  Barbey;  the  first  Porsche 

sales  brochure,  1948; 

a  poster  for  the  1921  Italian  film 

Macisfe  in  Vacama. 


uick,  someone  pass  the  president  the 
Cliffs  Notes  version  of  Conrad  Black's  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  (Public Affairs);  F.D.R,  pulled 
the  country  out  of  the  Great  Depression  and 
through  W.W.  II  while  burnishing  the  reputation 
of  America  abroad.  Take  notes. 

Also  this  month:  On  break  from  wrestling  with 
Third  World  debt.  Bono  illustrated  Sergey  Prokofiev's  Peter 
and  the  Wolf  (Bloomsbury)  while  Gavin  Friday  and  the  Friday- 
Seezer  Ensemble  recorded  music  for  the  accompanying  CD.  In 
Peter  Carey's  new  novel.  My  Life  as  a  Fake  (Knopf),  a  poetry 
editor  is  swept  into  a  Malaysian  mystery.  Barstool  philosopher  and 
rock  writer  Richard  Meltzer  gets  down  and  dirty  and  into  the 
Autumn  Rhythm  (Da  Capo)  of  aging.  Tlie  Art  of  Maurice  Sendak 
1980  to  the  Present  (Abrams)  includes  commentary  by  Sendak's 
longtime  pal  playwright  Tony  Kushner.  In  Phil  Stern:  A  Life's  Work 
(Powerhouse),  the  photographer  captures  the  heroes  of  W.W.  II 
and  the  legends  of  jazz  and  Hollywood.  Gore  Vidal  takes  you  into 
the  bedrooms,  salons,  and  minds  of  Washington,  Adams,  and 
Jefferson  in  Inventing  a  Nation  (Yale).  Harper's 
editor  Lewis  Lapham  hits  the  bull's-eye  of 
our  nation's  ridiculousness  in  30  Sanies  (New 
Press).  Tiffany  &  Co  design  director  John 
Loring  combines  dazzii;::  jewelry  and  high- 
fashion  photography  in  i  in  Fashion 
(Abrams).  Perhaps  the  mo:;      ioted  woman 
in  America,  Fran  Lebowitz  i  >  ith 
Karl  Lagerfeld's  beautiful  editi<    i  of  her 


classics,  Metropolitan  Life  and  Social  Studies 
(Editions  7L).  In  Author  Photo  (Simon  &  Schuster), 
Marion  Ettlinger  makes  a  rogues'  gallery  of  writers 
(including  moi)  look  deep  and  interesting.  New  York 
magazine  columnist  Michael  Wolff  rips  into  the 
meaty  media  elite— Tina,  Sumner,  Michael  Eisner,  and 
others- in  Autumn  of  the  Moguls  (Harper  Business). 
Martin  Amis  bares  his  teeth  in  Yellow  Dog  (Miramax 
Stuart  Dybek  blesses  his  fan 
with  a  fantastic  new  novel  in 
stories.  /  Sailed  with  Magellan- 
(Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux). 
Katherine  Shonlc  debuts 
with  Tlie  Red  Passport  (Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux), 
poignant,  unforgettable  stories  of  post-Communist 
Russia.  Hang  the  articles,  baby;  bring  on  the  50  Years 
of  Playboy  Photographs  (Chronicle).  Edward  St.  Aubyn's 
Some  Hope  (Grove)  is  a  trilogy  of  bitingly  funny  novels  that 
recall  the  spirit  of  Evelyn  Waugh.  The  short  stories 
of  Melvin  Jules  Bulciet  make  up  A  Faker's  Dozen  (Norton). 
Dale  Peek  relives  his  father's  violent,  impoverished 

childhood  in  What  We  Lost  (Houghton  Mifflin).  In 
The  Dream  Life  (New  Press),  super  cinema  scribe 
J.  Hoberman  responds  to  the  political  and  cultural 
influences  of  the  60s.  Perhaps  the  most  influential  and 
wonderfully  unsettling  female  photographer  of  all  time: 
Mary  Ellen  Mark  does  a  double  take  in  1Mns 
(Aperture).  In  The  Meaning  of  Everything  (Oxford), 
Simon  Winchester  offers  the  definitive  history 
of  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary.  Lou  Reed  tapped 
into  the  dark  soul  of  "spiritual  forefather"  Edgar 
Allan  Poe  for  the  lyrics  of  The  Raven  (Grove). 
Dolce  &  Gabbana  out  the  closets  of  the  celebrities 
they  dress  in  Hollywood  (Assouline).  Diane  Berger'* 
Riviera  Style  (Scriptum  Editions)  revels  in 

the  jaw-dropping  aesthetics  of  the  Cote 
d'Azur.  Life  According  to  the 
Rolling  Stones  (Chronicle)  is  a 
gas,  gas,  gas.  Tobias  Wolff  sets 
his  first  novel  in  an  Old  School 
(Knopf)  where  prep-school  boys  are. 
obsessed  with  gaining  a  toehold 
in  the  firmament  of  literature.  Gawk 
at  60  years'  worth  of  New  Yorkers  J 
(Powerhouse)  as  spied  through  the 
eyes  of  Magnum  photographers.  In  the  first  installment  of 
33'/t  (Continuum),  a  new  series  exalting  albums  of  the  past 
40  years.  Love  fan  Andrew  Hultkrans  obsesses  brilliantly  on 
the  rock  legends'  seminal  disc.  Forever  Changes.  For  20  years, 
Jeff  Bridges  snapped  candid  Pictures  (Powerhouse)  of  his  fellow 
actors.  Dennis  Adler  chronicles  the  70-year  history  of  the  Porsche  ' 
(Random  House).  In  the  Big  House  for  possession,  the  king  of 
the  Merry  Pranksters  scrawled  the  notes  and  illustrations  found  in 
Ken  Kesey's  Jail  Journal  (Viking).  Italian  Film  Posters  (MoMA) 
highlights  some  of  the  most  striking  movie-poster  art  ever 
made.  After  abandoning  poetry  at  21  and  vanishing  into  the 
African  desert,  Arthur  Rimbaud  continued  to  write  letters 
of  burning  intensity.  In  a  second  volume  of  his  complete  works, 
translated  and  edited  by  Wyatt  Mason,  Rimbaud  writes. 
/  Promise  to  Be  Good  (Random  House).  At  least  his 
hand  wasn't  on  the  Bible  . . . 
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Kennedys  at  Play 

JACQUES  LOWE'S  GLIMPSES  INTO  CAMELOT 


Cologne-born  Jacques  Lowe  was  Camelot's  court  photographer. 
He  had  unparalleled  access  to  the  J.F.K.  White  House  and  an  insid- 
er's entree  to  Kennedy-clan  gatherings.  Blending  into  the  rarefied 
woodwork  of  Hyannis  Port  and  Hickory  Hill,  Lowe  was  able  to 
commit  thousands  of  unscripted  Kennedy  moments  to  film,  such 
as  a  glimpse  of  a  32-year-old  Robert  F.  Kennedy  (then  counsel  for 
a  Senate  racketeering  probe)  lounging  poolside  at  his  family's  Vir- 
ginia estate  in  1958.  Two  and  a  half  years  ago,  cancer  claimed 
Lowe  at  age  71.  Four  months  later,  almost  all  of  his  photographs 
were  lost  in  the  9/11  terrorist  attacks:  some  40,000  negatives, 
stored  in  a  vault  at  5  World  Trade  Center,  were  consumed  in  the 
conflagration.  But  some  of  Lowe's  oeuvre  has  now  arisen,  phoenix- 
like. His  friends  have  lovingly  sifted  through  his  old  prints  and 
contact  sheets  and  have  rescued  many  of  his  pictures  through 
new  image-scanning  and  printing  techniques  that  enlarge  small 
frames  while  retaining  their  clarity.  The  result  is  an  incomparable 
family  album  called  Remembering  Jack:  Intimate  and  Unseen  Pho- 
tographs of  the  Kennedys  (Bulfinch),  published  40  years  after 
President  Kennedy's  assassination.  The  book  unfolds  in  candid, 
home-movie  fashion,  allowing  historians— and  voyeurs— into  the 
Kennedys'  charmed  circle.  One  enchanting  grace  note:  in  an  after- 
word, writer  Tom  Wolfe  offers  a  series  of  verbal  snapshots,  reveal- 
ing his  own  "'truly  sublime  moment[s]"  with  Jacques,  his  pal  with 
the  infectious  laugh,  the  curious  pipe,  the  wall-to-wall  sisal  car- 
peting, the  plenteous  supply  of  Alsatian  red  wine,  and  that  "gar- 
gantuan energy."  — DAVID  FRIEND 


Jailhouse  Doc 

A  NEW  DOCUMENTARY  CAPTURES  WOMEN'S 
MEMOIRS  OF  MURDER 


F 


ifteen  women,  some  young, 
some  middle-aged,  some 
Muslim,  some  Christian,  some 
Ph.D.  candidates,  others  high-school 
dropouts— most  convicted  of 
murder— struggle  on  paper  to  confront 
their  crimes.  They  are  part  of 
a  writing  workshop  held  inside 
Bedford  Hills  Correctional  Facility, 
in  Westchester  County,  New  York, 
founded  by  playwright  Eve  Ensler 
in  1998.  They  are  also  the  subject  of  a  remarkable 
documentary  produced  by  Judith  Kati  called  What 
t  Want  My  Words  to  Do  to  You,  which  airs  next 
month  on  PBS. 

Their  stories  are  harrowing.  Among  the  women  are 
Betty  Harris,  who  admits  to  finally  killing  her  mother  after 
enduring  years  of  abuse,  and  Cynthia  Berry,  an  ex-drug 
addict  and  prostitute  who  is  near-suicidal  as  she  relives 
stabbing  a  71 -year-old  John  "over  and  over  again." 

Then  there's  Kathy  Boudin,  the 
former  fugitive  radical  who  pleaded 
guilty  to  her  role  in  a  1981  robbery 
and  shoot-out  that  left  a  guard 
and  two  police  officers  dead,  and 
who  won  parole  this  August  cfter 
22  years  in  prison. 

A  moody  energy  suffuses  each 
workshop  session  as  the  women 
read  their  work  and  talk  about  their 
lives.  They  refuse  to  pass  judgment 
on  one  another;  they  simply 
acknowledge  with  bitter  sadness  what 
they've  done.  The  film  closes  in  an 
avalanche  of  dark,  rich  colors 
when  actors  Glenn  Close,  Marisa 
Tomei,  Rosie  Perei,  and  others 
give  emotionally  charged 
readings  of  the  women's  stories 
at  the  Bedford-prison  gym. 
Three  hundred  inmates,  guards, 
and  supervisors  listen  intently 
in  a  restless  sea  of  green 
uniforms.  The  stories  are 
a  reminder  of  the  terrible  capacity 
for  violence  that  lurks  in  all  of  us. 

-PATRICIA   BOSWORTr 
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TANNED,  RESTED,  AND 

READY 

A  contact-sheet  proof 

of  Bobby  Kennedy  poolside 

Hickory  Hill,  speaking 
on  a  hidden  phone. 
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n  the  world,  start  with  Grey  Goose  La  Vanille. 
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The  World's  Best  Tasting  Vodka  ii  — 
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To  send  a  gift  of  Grey  Goose*  call  1-877-SPIRITS  or  visit  www.877spirits.com  Void  where  prohibited,  www.greygoosevodka.com 

Grey  Goose'  La  Vanilte  French  Vanilla  flavored  vodka-  40%  AJcJVdt  Imported  exclusively  by  Sidney  Frank  Importing  Co..  Inc  .  New  Rochelle,  NY  10801  Drink  Responsibly 
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■  he  way  rappers  swaddle  them- 
selves in  N.B.A.  finery,  and  mall- 
hopping  nymphets  drip  in  Juicy 
Couture,  no  self-respecting  member  of  the 
rocker-model  industrial  complex  would  be 
caught  dead  in  a  trashed  hotel  room  without 
a  classic  concert  T-shirt  on  his  or  her  back. 


Lucky  for  them,  there  is  Lo-Fi.  a  Los  Angeles 
boutique  where  Kelly  Cole,  former  co-owner 
of  N.Y.C.'s  Spy  bar.  and  business  partner  Gary- 
Wagner  are  recycling  vintage  T's  and  other 
sucking-in-the-70s  haberdashery  for  a  clien- 
tele that  includes  Amber  Valletta,  Anthony 
Kiedis,  Donovan  Leitch,  and  Ben  Harper. 


"It's  both  a  store  and  a  lounge  when 
the  clothes  are  the  party.  What  we're  sel 
ing  is  a  lifestyle."  says  Cole.  To  make  Lo-Fi  mot 
of  a  daytime  salon  (think  the  Factory,  not  Supe 
cuts),  salespeople  in  the  orange-and-electrk 
blue  space  spin  vinyl  atop  the  shop's  twil 
Technics  1200  turntables. 

T-shirt  prices  range  from  S30  to  S  1,000,  an  J 
any  merch  involving  Elvis,  the  Beatles,  th 
Stones.  Led  Zeppelin,  or  punk-rock  legend  I 
moves  quickly.  Like  a  comic-book  geek  d< 
bating  the  powers  of  Aquaman  versus  thos 
of  Prince  Namor.  Cole  gleefully  catalogue 
his  personal  favorites:  an  authentic  Gas 
R.A.F  shirt,  a  Velvet  Underground  numbu 
with  Andy  Warhol's  banana  album-cove] 
artwork,  and  a  T  commemorating  the  Jinl 
Hendrix-John  Mayall  stand  at  the  Fillmoij 
West  ("One  of  the  earliest  shirts  to  feature  th; 
winged-eyeball  icon."  boasts  Cole.  soundin| 
vaguely  curatorial). 

So  why  would  anyone  pay  three  figures  ft  I 
a  jersey  with  a  crumbly  decal  from  Zeppelin'! 
Houses  of  the  Holy  tour0  "Record-industry  gir] 
tell  me  the  shirts  remind  them  of  why  they  g( 
into  the  business  in  the  first  place,"  says  the  3. 
year-old  Lo-Fi  impresario  by  way  of  explain 
tion.  For  the  rest  of  us.  his  glad  rags  cast  oij 
memories  back  to  an  earlier  time  in  our  livr 
when  we  smashed  the  piggy  bank,  puffel 
furtively  our  first  fatty,  and  then  quivered  whJ 
anticipation  as  the  opening  power  chords  <| 
"Heartbreaker"  filled  the  local  arena. 

-JOHN  BROD< 


WORLD  BEAT 

Graffiti  and  motley  collages  line  the  walls  at  El  Malecon  (Marine  Beach  Resort), 

a  new,  Cuban-themed  nightclub  in  Dubai....  Australian  Homemade  (115  St.  Mark's  Place)  has 

sweetened  New  York's  East  Village  with  all-natural  chocolate  and  ice  cream. . . .  Hong  Kong's  jet  set 

is  flocking  to  all  five  dining  rooms  at  Japanese  Dining  Sun  (I  Matheson  Street). 
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Farm-Fresh 

A  LOS  ANGELES  LANDMARK  TURNS 
A  NEW  LEAF 

The  Farmer's  Daughter  Motel,  like 
Los  Angeles  itself,  is  a  mass  of 
heady  contradictions.  Formerly  a  drab,  low-budget 
refuge  and,  in  a  previous  decade,  home  to  the 
Olive,  an  industry  haunt  with  an  unlisted  phone 
number,  the  city  space  with  the  country  name  has  long 
acted  a  curious  mix  of  guests.  From  The  Price  /s 
Right  hopefuls  to  the  cash-strapped  and  starry- 
eyed,  this  Fairfax  landmark,  neighbor 
to  CF  5     t         s  Market,  and  the 


A  room  at  the  I 

Farmer's  Daugi 
Motel;  far  (eft. 
motel's  retro  Ic 


Grove,  has  lodged  them  all.  Pete  and 

Ellen  Picataggio  have  run  things 

since  1999,  when  they  took  over  from 

Ellen's  parents.  When  the  Picataggios' 

radical  renovation  is  completed,  an 

entirely  new  type  of  customer  may  be  checkin 

in.  Handstitched  denim  bedspreads,  milk  pails 

cowskin  rugs,  DVD  players,  and  wireless 

Internet  access  are  now  the  lay  of  the  land. 

Architect  Dean  Larlcin,  recently  at  work  on  John  Fogerty's 

new  Beverly  Hills  home,  and  interior  designer  Delta  Wright, 

whose  credits  include  the  Shalimar  department  store  in  Saudi 

Arabia,  brought  spirited  imagination  to  the  project.  Striking  a 

balance  between  the  fanciful  excesses  of  the  Madonna  Inn  in  S 

Luis  Obispo  and  the  dizzying  hip  of  the  Standards,  the  new  desic 

will  tempt  the  trendy  without  upsetting  Granny,      -emily  poenis 
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What  sophomore  slump?  New  albums 
from  the  Strokes,  Nelly  Furtado, 
and  Alicia  Keys  all  prove  that  there  is 
hope  after  hype. 

With  Room  on  Fire,  the  Strokes 
don't  change  much,  but  do  take  their 
welcome  garage,  punk-pop,  New  York 
vibe  up  another  step.  Nelly  Furtado's 
long-awaited  Folklore  is  a  celebratory, 
joyous  work.  Alicia  Keys  can  sing, 
and  on  The  Diary  of  Alicia  Keys,  she 
showcases  her  talent  for  what,  alas, 
seems  to  be  a  dying  art—melody. 

Freshmen:  Obie  Trice,  who  was  signed  to  Eminem's  record 
label  after  freestyling  to  him  through  a  car  window,  releases  Cheers, 
a  hard-hitting  debut  that  features  creative,  excellent  production 
(as  well  as  melodic  background  vocals)  from  Eminem  himself. 
Fefe  Dobson  is  a  spirited  18-year-old  singer,  influenced  by 
Coldplay,  Nirvana,  and  the  Vines,  who  has  an  impressive,  self-titled 
debut.  The  Thrills  are  five  Irish  guys  who,  on  the  catchy  So  Much 
for  the  City,  sound  at  best  like  the  Beach  Boys  and  at  worst, 
the  Monkees.  Young,  handsome  country  singer  Billy  Currington 
has  a  strong,  eponymous  debut.  Sheryl  Crow,  Lenny  Kravitz, 

Jakob  Dylan,  and  Gillian 
Welch  all  help  out  on 
Broken  Promises,  the 
debut  CD  from  V.F 
contributing  photographer 
Mark  Seliger's  band, 
Rusty  Truck. 
New  school:  Kid  Rock 


Frcm  top:  the  Strokes;     / 
Kid  Rock  performing  for  American     P 
tioops  in  Iraq  this  spring; 
ibson;  Alicia  Keys; 

li-.'s  new  CO.     >. 


claims  he's  a  "redneck,  rock 
'n'  roll  son  of  Detroit"  on  hi 
terrific  Pain  Train.  Britney 
Spears  tries  again  to  "shock 
the  prurient  with  lyrics  abou 
underwear,  all-night  parties, 
drives,  shopping  sprees,  frea 
shows,  and  whatnot  on  Get  i 
the  Zone,  and  has  a  track 
produced  by  Moby  yet. 
Moby  himself  recycles  his  la 
album,  with  outtakes  on  the 
new  18  B  Sides.  On  Try  This 
Pink  rocks,  rolls,  and  wails  v 
some  strong  songs  written  ai 
produced  by  Rancid's  Tim 
Armstrong.  With  clever 
wordplay,  underground  rap  1 
Aesop  Rock  (a.k.a.  Ian  Bavitz)  releases  Bazooka  Toa 
Primus's  Animals  Should  Not  Try  to  Act  Like  People  is 
the  usual  zany  stuff  from  the  unpredictable  mind  of 
leader  Les  Claypool.  Rufus  Wainwright  has  undenial 
talent;  his  excellent  Want  One  is  stylish,  layered,  and  : 
occasionally  over  the  top,  with  angry,  desolate,  yet 
hopeful  lyrics.  The  latest  entry  from  reggae's  first  famr 
is  A  Time  &  Place,  from  27-year-old  Julian  Marley. 
Good  new  albums  are  also  out  from  Boo  Yaa  Tribe 
RZA,  Howie  Day,  and  Ludacris. 
Class  of  their  own:  Ryan  Adams's  fantastic  Rock  n 

Roll  featuresi 

best  singing  i 
and  guitar  v 
ever;  it's  the 
album  he— a 
we— always  knew  he  could  make.  Streetcore,  the  final  i 
album  recorded  by  the  late  Joe  Strummer  &  the  Mescaleros,  is 
poignant,  urgent,  and  wonderful.  Paul  Westerberg  has  two  new 
albums  out:  Come  Feel  Me  Tremble,  the  soundtrack  to  a  document 
film  about  him,  and  Dead  Man  Shake,  done  by  his  blues-country- 
rock  'n'  roll  alter  ego,  Grandpaboy.  Sea  Music,  from  Dan  Zanes 
is  a  folk  excursion  not  specifically  for  kids,  with  songs  about 
homesickness,  drunkenness,  drowning,  and  fish. 

Old  school:  Lost  Highway  Records  releases  rarities  on  Lost  & 
Found— including  the  ultimate  version  of  an  otherwise  cornball  Gle 
Campbell  hit,  the  Jimmy  Webb-penned  "Wichita  Lineman,"  done 
brilliantly  here  by  the  late  Johnny  Cash.  Plus,  Unearthed  is  a  five* 
boxed  set  including  four  CDs  of  previously  unheard  Johnny  Cash  h 
material.  Paid  in  Full  is  the  two-CD  deluxe  edition  of  the  1987 
masterpiece  from  Eric  B.  and  Rakim. 

Also  out:  CollideOscope,  from  the  reunited  Living  Colour, 
Rod  Stewart's  second  disc  of  standards,  Barbra  Streisand's  favc 
songs  from  the  movies,  remastered,  expanded  versions  of  Televisi 
gems  Marquee  Moon  and  Adventure,  and  new  ones  from  Van 
Morrison,  AI  Green,  and  Brian  Setzer.  Other  greatest  hits,  rewoi 
boxed  sets,  and  re-releases:  Grace  Jones,  Culture  Club,  R.E.M. 
Peter,  Paul  &  Mary,  the  Eagles,  Rosemary  Clooney,  Love  wi 
Arthur  Lee,  four  CDs  of  70s  punk,  and  Live  &  Swingin:  The 
Ultimate  Rat  Pack  Collection,  with  Sammy  Davis  Jr.,  Dean  Mar- 
and  Frank  Sinatra. 

When  you've  loved  and  lost  the  way  Frank  has,  then  you  know 
what  life's  about. 
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*    SAVEthe 

QMUSIC 

Gifts  That  Give  Back 


EXCLUSIVELY  AT 

SAKS  FIFTH  AVENUE 

All  artists  appear  in  support  of  VH1  Save  The  Music. 


/hat  would  lifi 
Jnthinkable.  That's  why  these  nine  artists 
Have  partnered  with  VH1  to  help  Saks  Fifth 
vvenue  create  Gifts  That  Give  Back,  a 
haritable  initiative  supported  by  Blue  from 
merican  Express  .  When  you  purchase  any 
:  the  designer  gifts  featured  here  exclusively 
t  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  and  saks.com,  a  portion 
of  the  proceeds  will  benefit  the  VH1  Save  The 
Music  Foundation,  a  nonprofit  organization 
dedicated  to  restoring  music  education  in 
America's  public  schools.  So  go  ahead,  shop, 
•ive,  and  bring  the  joy  of  music  to  a  child. 


Music  to  Their  Ears 


t  organization  with  two 
JL^,v,  ..  i^.c  education  programs  to  Arr 
public  schools  and  to  raise  awareness  of  the  positive  impact 
participation  has  on  students.  Recent  scientific  studies  prove 
children  who  participate  in  music  are  more  likely  to  stay  in  sc 
and  go  on  to  college  and  are  less  likely  to  get  involved  with  c 
or  drugs.  These  same  studies  show  early  music  education  co! 
to  a  child's  improved  academic  performance.  Since  its  incepti 
VH1  Save  The  Music  Foundation  has  donated  over  $25  millic 
of  musical  instruments  to  more  than  500,000  children. 


opeciai  i  nariKS 


.^  is  a  proud  supporter  of  the  VH 1 
>lue  recognizes  the  pivotal  role  of  mu; 
_..'s  educational  and  social  developmem 
as  its  impact  on  self-esteem.  In  the  spirit  of  creating  tools  for 
tomorrow,  Blue  has  joined  Saks  Fifth  Avenue's  Gifts  That  Give 
initiative  as  program  sponsor,  hoping  to  build  a  brighter  future 
America's  kids. 

VH1  is  a  registered  trademark  of  MTV  Networks,  a  unit  of  Viacom  International,  Inc. 


SHERYL  CROW 
The  reigning  queen  of  rock  ,, 
Sheryl  jump-started  her  career  in 
1 994  with  the  upbeat  radio  hit 
I  Wanna  Do"  from  her  multi-«i 
inum  debut  album,  Tuesday 
Music  Club.  Two  more  multi 
inum  albums  and  multiple  C 
Awards  later  -  including  B 
Album  for  her  1 998  The 
Sessions  -  Crow  stands  in 
by  herself.  Her  fourth  albu 
'  ry  Best  of  Sheryl  Crow,  is  due 
out  this  N~ 
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The  Gift,  $3\ 
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"I  went  to  a  high  school  for  the 

performing  arts  and  I  lived  and 

breathed  music.  It  kept  me 

focused;  it  kept  me  sane." 

BEYONCE  KNOWLES 
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iael  Kors  Tote,  $170. 
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vailable  at  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  s 


Fl  FTH 

AVENUE 

r  1.800.347.9177 


"As  both  a  musician  a 

former  teacher,  I  feel  _ 

music  is  as  important  to  ki 

as  reading  and  writing." 

SHERYLCROW 


Missoni  Scarf,  $165 


Burberry  Hat,  $140. 
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JEWEL 

growing  up  in  Alaska,  Jewel  moved 
ichigan  at  age  1  6  to  study  opera. 
:  then  relocated  to  California  and 
J  «priety  performing  in  coffee 
I  where  her  astounding  voice  and 
;,   igwriting  quickly  built  a  strong 
allowing.  Her  breakout  hit,  "Who 
^B>ur  Soul,"  was  released  in 
'"':-' :Mer  most  recent  album, 
34,   during  the  hit  "Intuition," 
canne  out  last  June. 
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Available  at  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  saks.com  or  1.800.347J 


A  Special  Advertising  Section 


BRETT  SCALLIONS 
<\s  lead  singer  for  the  rock  band  Fuel, 
Scallions  -  with  his  engaging  vocals  - 
elped  the  band  develop  a  passionately 
evoted  following.  The  band  scored  two 
jmber  one  alternative  singles  from  two 
platinum-selling  albums  and  continues 

to  earn  raves  for  its  highly  melodic 
ound.  The  band's  third  album,  Natural 

Selection,  came  out  in  September. 
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tirt,  $95. 
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Available  at  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  saks.com  or  1.800.347  91  77 
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"Music  is  good  for  evei 
They  say  it  soothes  the 
beast.  Well,  I  think  rl,  , 
a  little  beast  in  all  of  u 
tet's  get  some  more  m 
and  soothe  all  the 
beasts  out  there 
B.B.  KING 
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Dunhill  Cufflinks,  $i 
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GLORIA  ESTEFAN 
Cuban-born  pop  singer  Gloria  Estefan 

found  fame  fronting  Miami  Sound 

Machine  with  their  1985  hit  "Conga." 

Multiple  albums  and  hits  later,  she's 

been  inducted  into  the  Songwriters 

Hall  of  Fame,  won  four  Grammy 

Awards,  and  received  the  American 

Music  Award  for  Lifetime 

Achievement.  Unwrapped,  her 

most  recent  album,  was 

released  in  September. 
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ny  Ellen  Tracy  Jacket,  $148. 
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Available  at  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  saks.com  or  1.800.347.9177 
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Arnold  Brant  Scarf,  $175. 


DARIUS  RUCKER 

Vocalist/guitarist  Darius  Rucker  goc 

start  as  lead  singer  of  the  '90s  pop; 

phenomenon  Hootie  and  the  Blow/ 

The  band  exploded  onto  the  charts' 

their  debut  album,  Cracked  Rear  V. 

selling  over  1  5  million  copies.  Ruo 

released  his  first  solo  album,  Bad: 

Then,  in  2002. 
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"Music  class  was  where 
ilways  telt  most  comfortable  in 
hh)1.  Those  experiences  helped 
■jet  me  to  where  I  am  today." 
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Available  at  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  s 


347.9177 
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Lots  of  kids  have  a  tough  tim 
able  to  afford  instruments,  v 

a  great  thing  to  get  the  instm 
in  their  hands  and  give  then 
portunity  to  learn  ah< 

BRETT  SCALLIC 

LEAD  SINGER,  F 
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rench  thong  gift  set.  $ 
>rd  supermodel  Rachel  ! 


A  Special  Advertising  Section 


>NCE  KNOWLES 
\  Houston  native,  Beyonce  catapulted 
to  superstardom  as  a  founding 
member  and  chief  songwriter  for 
Destiny's  Child,  helping  the  group  sell 
more  than  33  million  albums  world- 
wide. A  multi-Grammy'''  Award  winner 
and  2001  recipient  of  the  ASCAP 
Pop  Songwriter  of  the  Year  Award, 
Beyonce  recently  released  her  solo 
debut,  Dangerously  in  Love,  with  the 
smash  hit  single  "Cr 
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schino  Watch,  $198. 


SAKS 
FIFTH 

AVEN  U  E 

Fifth  Avenue,  saks.com  or  1.800.347.9177 
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Penhaligon's  Teddy  Bear,  $99.50. 


B.B.  KING 

"The  King  of  the  Blues"  was  born 

on  a  plantation  in  Mississippi.  In 

1 947,  with  a  guitar  and  $2.50,  he 

hitchhiked  north  to  Memphis  to  pursue 

music.  His  legendary  talent  has 
since  led  him  to  1  5  Grammys   and  a 

Kennedy  Center  Honor.  His  latest 

CD,  Reflections,  is  in  stores  now.  The 

B.B.  King  Museum  opens  in  Indianola. 

Mississippi,  in  2005. 
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things  wo  can  «ive  our 
(.Iron  is  music  education. 
GLORIA  ESTEFAN 
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Longchamp  Tote,  $1 10. 
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FIFTH 


AVENUE 

Available  at  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  saks.com  or  1.800.347.9177 
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ASHANTI 

A  native  of  Glen  Cove,  New  York, 

R&B  singer  Ashanti  earned  fame  by 

appearing  in  three  duet  performances 

that  landed  on  the  Billboard  Top  1 0 

simultaneously  in  March  2002.  As  a 

follow-up  to  her  2002  record,  Foolish, 

her  soulful  second  album,  Chapter  II, 

debuted  last  July,  entering  the 

charts  at  number  one. 


Jay  Strongwater  Frame,  $125. 
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he  days  I  didn't  want  to  go  to  school, 
ljo  because  I  had  music  class.  It's 
i:in»  to  me  that  there  are  students 
don't  have  the  opportunity  to  take 
ic  in  school.  I  plan  to  do  everything 
I  can  to  eliminate  that." 

DARIUS  RUCKER 
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Hardy  Choker,  $150. 
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Estee  Lauder  Gloss  Pops,  $35. 


MYA 

As  a  child,  this  multi-talented  star 

studied  dance  and  played  violin. 

But  it  was  the  then- 1  6-year-old 's 

demo  tape — played  for  record  execs 

by  her  father — that  launched  her 

recording  career.  Her  self-titled  debut 

album  went  double-platinum,  and 

this  summer  Mya  released  her  third 

album,  Mood  Ring. 
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Dior  Makeup  Bag,  $125. 
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"Music  has  given  me  a 

career.  But  even  if  it 

doesn't  become  yours, 

it  teaches  you  confidence 

and  allows  you  to  express 

your  creativity." 

JEWEL 
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Shop  Like  a  Rock  Star 

...and  make  a  difference  in  the  lives  of  children  everywhere.  When  you  purchase  any  of  the  designer  gifts  featured 
exclusively  at  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  and  saks.com,  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  will  benefit  the  VH1  Save  The  Music  Founc 
Visit  a  Gifts  That  Give  Back  boutique  at  a  store  near  you  or  at  saks.com,  or  call  1 .800.347.91  77. 


THE  GIFT  by 
Sandra  Magsamen 
Illustrated  pop-up 
book.  24  pages. 
#262-7127-6927. 
$35.  Deluxe  boxed 
set  with  jeweled 
bookmark  and 
handmade  plaque. 
#262-7127-6976. 
$125.* 


MARC  BY  MARC 
JACOBS 
Washed  cotton 
jersey  capsleeve 
scoopneck  in 
white  with  guitar 
print.  Sizes  XS,S, 
M,L  #477-8664- 
5140.  $78.* 


MICHAEL  KORS 
Cotton  canvas 
tote  in  ecru  with 
chocolate  brown 
trim.  #249-8867 
6614.  $170.* 


MISSONI 
Multicolored 
signature  knit 
viscose  rayon 
oblong  scarf. 
#087-8978- 
0407.  $165.* 


DUNHILL 
Sterling  silver 
cufflinks  with 
mother-of-pearl 
insets  and 
engraved  logos. 
#001-8714- 
1743.  $165.* 


COM! 
ELLtf 
Rede 
dex  h 
$148 
RS,M, 
772S 
Misse 
#46> 
5031 
1X.2) 
7856 


ARNOLD  BRANT 
Multicolored 
cashmere  patch- 
work scarf.  #652- 
8778-8329. 
$175.* 


COLE  HAAN 
Crocodile- 
embossed  leather 
mini  top-handle 
tote  in  shell  with 
buckles.  #118- 
8238-1914. 
$150.* 


PENHAUGON'S 
William  H. 

Penhaligon,  Esq.  col- 
lectible teddy  bear. 
Named  in  honor  of , 
the  founder  of  the 
venerable  British 
fragrance  house. 
16"H.  #634-8628- 
6242.  $99.50.* 


ESTEE  LAUDER 
Gloss  pops  limited 
edition  boxed  set. 
Includes  5  shades 
of  pure  color  lip 
gloss.  #680-8639- 
4483.  $35.* 


LONGCHAMP 
Top-zip  nylon  tote 
in  red/camel  with 
leather  flap  and 
handles.  #019- 
8289-0724. 
$110.* 


JAY  STRONGWATER  1^ 

rj   |. 

Hand-enameled         S* 

I  f     J 

1 8k  goldplated         wk 

mini  frame  with          -(A 

>'M         1* 

Swarovski  crystals.    1  j 

(Ribbon  not               ^ 

included.)  2K"H        W 

x  WW.  #183-            ^ 

8625-2525.              d| 

$125.* 

VH1  Save  The  Music 

Music  education  programs  have  eroded  in  many  cities  and 

communities  across  the  country  over  the  past  30  years.  VH1 

Save  The  Music  Foundation  is  dedicated  to  turning  back  this 

trend  to  ensure  all  children  have  access  to  a  quality  education 

that  includes  music.  The  Foundation  identifies  communities 

in  which  music  education  programs  have  been  cut  or  are  at 

risk  of  elimination,  and  works  with  local  cable  systems, 

public  school  boards  and  administrators  to  restore  them. 

For  more  information,  visit  vh  1  .com/partners/save_the_music. 
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American  Express 


BLU£CASH 


IRWARD  »► 


MEET  BLUE  CASH "  FROM  AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
UP  TO  5%  CASH  BACK 
NO  ANNUAL  FEE 
PAY  OVER  TIME 


CALL  1.800.BLUE. 
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ong  before 
Dorothy  and  Toto's  crash 
landing,  there  were  two  women- 
one  pretty  and  popular,  the 
other  born  emerald  green  and 
malcontent— who  were  unlikely 
friends  in  the  Land  of  Oz.  Their 
story  will  be  told  in  Wicked,  a 
new  musical  opening  this  fall  at 
New  York's  Gershwin  Theatre, 

written  by  Stephen  Schwartz  and  Winnie  Holzman,  based 
on  a  1995  novel  by  Gregory  Maguire.  Joel  Grey  plays  the 
Wizard,  and  Kristin  Chenoweth  (2001  Tony  winner  for  You're 
a  Good  Man,  Charlie  Brown)  and  Idina  Menzel  (Rent)  star 
as  the  ladies  who  eventually  become  Glinda  the  Good 
Witch  and  the  Wicked  Witch  of  the  West.  "I  play  Glinda  the  Good 
Witch,  who  definitely  has  some  issues.  Of  course,  I  don't  know 
a  woman  who  doesn't,"  says  Chenoweth.  "I  think  a  lot  of  women 

can  understand  and  relate Women  can  be  tricky  with  one 

another,  and  this  show  is  a  prime  example  of  how  friendships  can 
come  together  and  separate."  Imagined  as  a  prequel  to  Tfie  Wizard 
of  Oz,  Wicked  is  told  as  a  series  of  flashbacks  from  the  scene 


Witches'  Brew 


WICKED  SPINS  A  NEW  VERSION  OF 
01  ON  BROADWAY 


GIRLS  GONE  WICK 

Kristin  Chenoweth 

Glinda  the  Good  Witc 

and  Idina  Menz 

as  the  Wicked  Witc 

of  the  We; 


m 


of  the  Wicked  Witch' 
meltdown.  Director  i 
Joe  Mantello,  a  veter^ 
of  the  theater  who 
received  a  Tony  last« 
June  for  Take  Ale  Out,  has  been  involved  with  the  project  for  neai^ 
three  years.  "I've  never  had  a  more  satisfying  experience  when 
the  piece  is  working.  I  just  think  it's  a  great  story— there's  somethiH 
so  smart  about  it. . . .  The  girls  are  astonishing,  and  for  that  reasoiJ 
alone  it's  really  worth  seeing.  I  mean,  you  never  see  musicals, 
or  plays  for  that  matter,  with  just  two  women  in  the  lead."  Well, 
Dorothy,  we're  definitely  not  in  Kansas  anymore.       — krista  smM 


Model  Television 

TYRA  BANKS  HAS  COOKED  UP  A  REALITY  TV  HIT 


upermcdel  Tyra  Banks  should  be  a  superheroine  to  the 
suits  at  UPN— she's  given  the  straggling  network  a 
ouncing  baby  hit.  As  creator,  executive  producer,  and 
Next  Top  Model,  where  10  contestants 
in  agency  contract,  she's  a 
iding  over  boo;  camp.  Her  catwalk  is  no  place 


for  slackers!  A  stern  but  fair  taskmistress,  Miss  Tyra  also  had 
the  cunning  inspiration  to  invite  bad-girl  ex-model  Janice 
Dickinson  to  serve  as  a  juror.  The  show's  first  season  offere 
so  many  cherishable  moments:  the  group  bikini  wax,  the  ain 
torn  with  the  yipes  and  yowls;  the  rooftop  swimsuit  shoot  in 
the  biting  cold;  the  snippy  showdown  in  Paris,  billed  as  thii 
"Pagans  versus  the  Christians,"  between  the  party  girls  and 
the  Bible-toting  prudes;  the  spectacle  of  the  eventual  winmj 
Adrianne  Curry,  suffering  from  severe 

dehydration,  dragging  hers-i 
from  a  hospital  bed  rather 
than  risk  being  voted  out 
(trembling,  pale-moist,  she 
swayed  on  her  feet  before  t 
judges  like  a  prisoner  standi  i 
at  woozy  attention  in  The 
Bridge  on  the  River  Kwai). 
Now  making  the  modeling  g 
sees  in  Manhattan,  Adrianne  | 
who  normally  has  the  deadpi 
lockjaw  delivery  of  a  born 
comedienne,  gives  serious  thanks  to  the 
show.  "I  have  the  opportunity  of  a  lifetime 
and  I'm  not  going  to  blow  it."  What's 
brewing  for  season  two,  which  begins  this 
winter?  Banks  says  she's  taking  the  show  up  "a  couple  of 
notches,"  making  it  "edgier,"  more  "high-fashion."  And  what  h 
Tyra  says,  goes.  —JAMES  WOLC 


TUBE  TOPS 
Top,  the  cast  of 
season  one; 
inset.  Miss  Tyra 
at  work. 
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Dancehall  Craze 


SEAN  PAUL  GOES  PLATINUM,  JAMAICAN-STYLE 


Perhaps  it  was  inevitable  that  when 
authentic  "dancehall  "-style  reggae 
finally  broke  big  in  America  it 
would  be  brought  by  a  singer  raised 
not  in  Bob  Marley's  hardscrabble  King- 
ston 13  (Trench  Town  to  you)  but  in  the  leafy- 
green  suburban  precincts  of  Kingston  8. 
Thirty-year-old  Sean  Paul,  whose  last  name 
of  Henriques  belongs  to  one  of  Jamaica's 
most  venerable,  centuries-old  Jewish  fam- 
ilies, was  raised  "uptown"  in  Kingston, 
attending  private  schools  (Hillel 
Academy,  for  one)  and,  like  his 
grandfather  and  father,  playing  wa- 
ter polo  for  the  national  team.  His 
2002  album,  Dutty  Rock,  has  gone 
platinum  and  then  some,  and  has 
spawned  a  No.  1  single  in  "Get  Busy."  (Hip- 
hop  is  the  U.S.  version  of  dancehall— think 
of  a  frenetic,  danceable  beat  overlaid  with 
girls-and-guns  lyrics,  blasting  all  day  from 


ubiquitous  street  sound  systems  in  J 
maica.)  Life  is  now  a  whirl  of  appea 
ances  on  Leno  and  at  Hot  97's  Sumnv 
Jam,  collaborations  with  the  Neptum 
and  Beyonce,  and  tours  with  Jay-Z  ar 
50  Cent.  Paul  has  opened  the  do< 
Stateside  for  other  dancehall  stars,  sue 
as  the  cartoonishly  lisping  Elephant  MjJ 
and  the  crooning  Wayne  Wonder.  "Wh< 
I  perform  now  at  home,  I  need  securit)  I 
he  says  incredulously.  "It's  crazy  fi 
me  to  think  I  have  to  have  it  in  my  ov\ 
country."  The  singer  is  acutely  aware  th 
street  cred  at  home  is  the  coin  of  hi 
realm— he  is  now  dutifully  recording  r 
latest  album  not  in  his  label's  fancl 
schmancy  New  York  high-rise  but 
Steely  and  Cleevie's,  Lenky's,  King  Jai  I 
my's,  and  Jeremy  Harding's  KingstcJ 
studios.  "This,"  he  notes,  "is  where  the  h 
are  coming  from."       —marc  goodnm 


No  two  paths  to  stardom  could  be  less  similar  than  indie  rock 
and  reality  TV,  but  Marty  Crandall,  keyboardist  of  the  Shins, 
has  had  a  taste  of  both  in  the  past  two  years.  In  2001  his  band, 
fronted  by  singer-songwriter-guitarist  James  Mercer,  released 
its  debut,  Oh.  Inverted  World,  which  was  roundly  praised 
as  a  smart,  haunting  variation  on  the  sunshine  pop  of  Brian 
Wilson  (though  Mercer  didn't  even  own  Pet  Sounds  at  the 
time).  That  success  occasioned  a  few  changes,  according 
to  Mercer,  who  relocated  from  sleepy  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico,  to  indie-rock-friendly  Portland,  Oregon.  "I'm  just 
in  a  totally  different  personal  situation  than  I  was  when  I 
was  recording  the  last  album,"  he  says.  "I  left  my  job, 
I  got  out  of  a  ...  relationship  that  was  sort  of  falling  apart, 
and  I  moved  out  of  the  state,  so  everything's  changed." 
Meanwhile,  back  in  Albuquerque,  Crandall  was  at  home 
with  his  gorgeous  and  much  younger  longtime  girlfriend, 
Elyse  Sewell,  when 
destiny  called.  "We  were 
high  and  watching 
ElimiDate,"  he  explains, 
"and  there  was  a  casting- 
call  commercial 

It  was  right  by  our 
house."  Sewell  ended  up 
competing  on  Tyra  Banks's  America's 
Next  lop  Model  on  UPN,  finishing  third,  cfttLDREN 

tore  famous  than  the  clockwise  from 

But  don't  'op  'eft:  Marty 

,  i  .        .     ,  Crandall,  James 

-r'  '  lost  .,  i 

Mercer,  Jesse 

'  andoval,  and 
Davr  Hernandez. 


yet:  this  month,  the  Shins  release  Chutes  Too  Narrow,  a  bold, 
infectious,  melodically  dazzling,  lyrically  ingenious  follow-up. 
They're  about  to  blow  up— and  they  didn't  even  have  to  get 
bikini  waxes.  -MlCHAEt  HOGd 


Living  in  Shin 

INDIE  ROCK'S  LATEST  DARLINGS 
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THE  LAP 

OF  LUXURY 

Olati  Schnabel  in 

her  new  store, 

photographed  in 

Septe 


DreamWeaver 

OLATZ  SCHNABEL'S  NEW  LINEN  STORE  BRINGS  HEAVEN 
TO  THE  WEST  VILLAGE 

/         %//*7'       ext  f'me  here's  a  blackout  and  visitors  to  New  York  have 
^y  I        to  sleep  on  the  city's  sidewalks,  they'll  have  it  made.  By 

m     I         then  Olatz  Schnabel  will  have  opened  the  doors  to 
v_^       ^/  Olatz,  her  own  take  on  Bed  Bath  &  Beyond.  And  believe 
me,  it's  beyond.  The  Pratesis,  Franesis,  and  Frettes  of  this  world  are  going 
to  drool  when  they  see  the  little  bit  of  paradise  she  has  created  with 
artist  husband  Julian  Schnabel  in  the  less  traveled  quarter  of  the  West 
Village  on  Clarkson  Street  near  Washington.  Entering  the  space  is  like 
being  in  a  time  warp.  The  Schnabels  were  in  Cuba  in  1994,  and  on 
a  trip  to  the  historic  La  Farmacia  en  la  Calle  Obispo,  in  Havana,  Olatz, 
who  is  part  Lucille  Ball  and  part  Sophia  Loren,  turned  to  Julian  and 
said,  "If  I  ever  have  a  store,  this  is  what  I  want  it  to  look  like."  Eureka! 
What  she  ended  up  with  is  a  generous,  warm,  light-filled,  gorgeous  place 
that  oozes  a  sense  of  memory.  Ebony-colored  shelves  and  a  massive 
counter  anchor  the  room,  while  10  pastoral  landscapes  that  Julian 
painted  for  the  site,  with  vibrant  pinks  and  greens  and  purple  blobs,  set 
the  scene  for  Olatz's  collection  of  sheets,  pillowcases,  and  covers  that 
make  you  wan!  to  curl  up  in  one  of  the  display  beds  and  dream. 
Constructed  of  linen  and  cotton,  some  sets  are  modernist  with  bold-colored 
borders,  in  a  palette  that  is  timeless:  Capri  greens,  Naples  yellow,  and 
*s  in  Venice.  Other  sets,  featuring  appliqued  embroidery, 
s  crib  sets  too,  in  linen,  lace,  and  batiste 
lajamas,  and  everything  that  will  make  you 

-INGRID    SISCHY 
16  4     j    VANITY     FAIR 


The  Ticket  Queen 

SHELLEY  LAZAR,  GATEKEEPER  TO  THE  STA 

Paul  McCartney  dedicated  the  Beatles  soi 
"Birthday"  to  her  onstage,  in  front  of  500,0( 
people.  Bob  Dylan  calls  her  "Shelvis."  Stii 
told  her  if  she  was  working  on  his  show,  then  evei 
one  would  know  he  was  "big-time."  And  Kei 
Richards  named  her  "the  motherfucking  Tick 
Queen."  When  it  comes  to  V.I. P.  concert  tickets  ai 
backstage  access,  it's  not  the  A-list  unless  Shells 
Lazar  is  in  charge  of  it.  A  former  New  York  C: 
schoolteacher,  Lazar  went  into  the  concert  busine 
part-time  in  1971  when,  if  there  was  a  concert  in  t 
tri-state  area,  "I  was  either  backstage  slicing  vege 
bles  for  a  dressing-room  erudite  tray,"  she  says, " 
at  the  box  office  checking  for  counterfeit  tickets."  S 
also  kept  the  aisles  clear,  chauffeured  musicians 
shows,  and  even  scrubbed  down  the  bathrooms. 
1991,  Lazar  went  to  work  for  Bill  Graham  and,  af 
his  death,  stayed  with  his  company  until  2002.  S 
then  started  her  own  business  and  is  currently  t 
beloved  music-industry  insider  who  coordinates  guv 
lists  and  doles  out  backstage  passes  to  the  friern.' 
family,  and  celebrity  pals  of  the  biggest  acts— includii 
the  Rolling  Stones,  Bruce  Springsteen,  U2,  Ellt 
John,  Barbra  Streisand,  the  Eagles,  and  literally  hi 
dreds  more.  (And  let's  not  forget  Nelson  Mandela, 
Dalai  Lama,  Pope  John  Paul  II,  and  the  late  Fnr 
Sinatra.)  She's  seen  it  all:  The  world-famous  movie 
tor  who  insisted  on  a  laminated  all-access  backsti: 
pass  so  he  could  impress  his  girlfriend's  mother.  1 
rap  impresario  who  had  to  pay  for  tickets  in  cash 
cause  five  of  his  credit  cards  had  been  declined.  1 
rock  superstar  who  invited  two  psychiatrists  to  > 
show  and  asked  that  they  not  be  seated  near  e; 
other,  or  near  his  mother.  And  the  singer  who  insis> 
on  "sitting  with  the  stars."  Lazar  recalls,  "I  sat  hei- 
the  very  last  row  of  the  stands,  as  close  to  the  st 
as  she  could  be."  In  2003  alone,  Lazar  has  travelec 
30  U.S.  states  and  22  countries  and  hasn't 
been  home  to  San  Francisco  in  10  months. 
Coming  up:  tours  with  David  Bowie,  Bette 
Midler,  and  Simon  &  Garfunkel.  So  far, 
she's  resisted  requests  to  write  a  tell-all 
book.  After  all,  when  would  she  find 
the  time?  — lisa  robinson 


<..  •**:t:v  I  £■****?  - 1 


2  oz.  Grand  Marnier,  straight  up  in  a  snifter,  or  with  ice  to  give  it  a  crisp,  refreshing  chill. 


UNO      MARNIER.'    I.T--CHA-NGES      EVERYTHING 
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Teenage  Graceland 

JOSEPH  SZABO  CAPTURES  ADOLESCENTS' 
SECRET  WORLD 

It  is  often  said  that  youth  is  wasted  on 
the  young,  but  Joseph  Szabo's  remark- 
able photographs  of  that  brief  span  be- 
tween puberty  and  baby  adulthood  seek 
another  determination.  As  art  teacher 
(and  yearbook  photo  adviser)  to 
the  students  of  Long  Island's  Malverne 
High  in  the  70s  and  80s,  Szabo  had  the 
opportunity  to  document  the  confiden- 
tial moments  of  adolescence  from  which 
most  adults  are  barred.  The  results,  col- 
lected in  Teenage,  out  this  fall  from  Grey- 
bull  Press,  show  with  naturalism  the  ful- 
someness  of  boys  and  girls  doing  most— but 
not  all— of  the  things  teenagers  do  in  their  own 
element.  "I  wanted  to  un- 
derstand, to  get  closer 
to  them,  and  cre- 

I  { /  \_/emember  the 

I  /     Faberge  Organics  shampoo 

Bt     B     commercial— "And  she  told 

two  friends,  and  they  told  two 
friends"?  Well,  that's  the  basic 
theory  behind  Friendster.com, 
the  seven-month-old  Web  site  that's 
generating  more  buzz  than  an  F-14  Tom- 
cat fighter  jet.  "It's  like  an  online  cocktail  party,"  says  Friendster 
C.E.O.  and  founder  Jonathan  Abrams, 
33,  who  launched  the  fee-free 
site.  Friendster  bills  itself 
as  an  "an  online 
community  that 
connects  people 
through  networks 
of  friends  for  dating 
or  making  new  friends." 
Users  post  profiles— including 

photos,  lists  of  favorite  books,  movies,  and  TV  shows,  and  the 
requisite  "About  Me"  and  "Who  I  Want  to  Meet"-and  then 
"invite"  friends  to  join  their  network.  Here's  where  it  gets 
exclusive.  You  don't  have  access  to  someone  unless  a  member 
asks  you  to  be  a  part  of  their-or  their  friends'-circle.  (Think:  the 
>:ees-of-separa!icn  principle  token  to  lunatic  extremes.)  And 

'  e  Rilke,  too?  No  way!") 
|ri   ~"s  "Adam  is  so  much 


BEACH  BOYS 
AND  GIRLS 
Teens  on  Jones 
Beach,  Long 

Island,  in  the  ate  a  document  that  would 

show  others  what  the  world  of 
teenagers  was  about,"  he  ex- 
plains. "And  it  was  the  camera  that  helped  me 
to  understand."  With  a  refreshing  absence  of 
judgment  or  need  to  advance  an  agenda— he 
betrays  no  compulsion  to  expose  a  dark 
side— Szabo's  pictures  capture  his  students  in 
the  tenderest  of  moments,  acting  out  their  co- 


91. 


alescing  characters  and  responding  to  ho 
monal  chaos  in  an  era  when  teenagedom  w 
less  overtly  commodified.  Szabo's  best-know 
picture,  of  a  young  girl  on  a  beach  smoking 
cigarette,  was  used  for  the  cover  of  Dinosai 
Jr.'s  album  Green  Mind  and  remains  a  sign 
image.  "It  says  so  much  about  the  toughnei 
and  vulnerability  of  teenagers." 

-EDWARD  HELMOU 


fun.  He's  an  adventure  worth  taking!")  Granted,  some  argue 
that  Friendster  is  really  just  another  online  dating  site,  albeit  one;' 
clever  enough  to  shroud  its  sexual  subtext  in  the  guise  of  friendly"; 
innocuous  fun.  And  the  site  has  already  spawned  a  slew  of 
"anti-Friendster"  sites— including,  but  not  limited  to,  Fiendster.com  j 
and  Friendsterpimp.com.  But  whatever.  Call  it  flattery.  With  roughij 
two  million  users  and  a  growth  rate  of  20  percent  a  week, 
hooking  up  has  never  been  more  addictive.  — DANY  LI 
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Flagship  Boutique 

635  Madison  Avenue 
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ELECTRONICS 

Cell  phone  MOTOROLA  BLACK  V-60 

Computer  G4 

Television  SONY  FLAT-SCREEN 

Stereo  Harman/Kardon  AMPLIFIER 

and  Phillips  CD  player 


CLOTHES 

Jeans  ROCAWEAR 

Sneakers  NlKE  AlRS 

Watch  AUDEMARS   PlGUET 

PLATINUM  WITH   ORIGINAL  BEZEL 

T-shirt  Plain  white  T-shirts  from 

the  Slauson  Swap 

Meet  in  L.A.  I  change  them 

about  five  times  a  day. 

Boxers  or  briefs? 
ROCAWEAR  BOXERS 
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BEAUTY  PRODUCTS 

Shampoo 

NO  SHAMPOO.  I  HAVE  A  SHAVED  HEAD. 

Moisturizer  KlEHL'S 

Cologne  Platinum  by  Chanel 

Toothpaste  COLGATE 

Soap  Kiehl's  Mango  body  wash 
Razor  Barber  shaves  me. 


BEVERAGES 

Bottled  water  Fiji 
Vodka  Armadale  (my  own  company) 

Beer  Corona 


HOME 

Sheets  PRATESI 
Coffeemaker  DON'T  DRINK  COFFEE 

Car  Ford  E350  10-cylinder 

custom  van.  i  had  the  interior 

gutted  and  re-done.  driven  by 

Paris,  my  driver. 


In  1995,  Damon  Dash  formed  the  music 
powerhouse  Roc-A-Fella  Records  with  now  platinum  rapper 
Jay-Z.  Since  then,  his  hip-hop  empire  has  expanded  to 
include  Rocawear,  the  most  successful  urban-clothing  line  to  date, 
a  film  division,  and  Team  Roc,  a  nonprofit  community- 
outreach  program.  As  hip-hop  culture  reigns  supreme,  a  few 
favorite  things  from  the  king  . . . 


AND   FINALLY.. 

Coke  or  Pepsi?  COKI 
Burger  King  or  McDonte 
McDonald's 

Most  necessary  extravogt 
G4  PRIVATE  JET- 
VERY  NECESSARY 


It  doesn't  get  more  bling-bling  than  this!  Dior's  new  gold  case  holds  two  sparkling  shades  of 

lip  color,  Happy  Few  and  Show  Off At  long  last  celebrity  hairstylist  Oscar  Blandi  introduces  his 

MOT  LOOKS        own  line  of  hair  products,  from  shampoo  to  volumizing  spray Tom  Ford's  exquisitely 

■                                    packaged  Gucci  Pour  Homme  cologne  is  certain  to  make  women  weak  in  the  knees Sparks  will 
fly  over  Versace's  Muted  Glam  Fall/Winter  2004  electric  colors Eclat  d'Arpege,  the  new  Lanvin 
fragrance  for  women,  is  guaranteed  to  stir  more  than  just  emotion.  / 


RICH  KISS  Dior's  sparkling  Lip  Palette  compact. 


ANGEL  OF 
ALCHEMY 


Signature  Scents 


PERFUMER  MANDY  AFTEL  HAS  A  LITERARY  TOUCH 


C 


■ 


onsider  Aftelier  perfumes  couture  for  the  nose.  Owner  Mandy  Aftel  exclusively 
crafts  all-natural  custom  perfumes  from  a  trove  of  fragrant  vintage  oils  and 
distillations  of  essences  ranging  from  the  esoteric,  (boronia,  a  Tasmanian  flower  tha 
goes  for  $12,000  a  kilo)  to  the  sublime  (Venezuelan  chocolate  and  the  Egyptian  blue  lotus). 

A  therapist  for  artists  and  writers  for  25  years,  Aftel  decided,  12  years  ago,  to  write 
a  novel.  Drawn  to  the  idea  of  a  hero  who  is  a  perfumer,  she  began  researching  the  world  < 
alchemy.  "I  became  obsessed  with  the  materials,"  she  says.  "They  are  magic."  But  art 
followed  art,  and  instead  Aftel  became  a  perfumer.  While  she  never  did  write  the  novel, 
her  perfume  business  has  attracted  a  cult  following  of  writers  and  celebrities.  She  tracked 
down  white  oleander  for  novelist  Janet  Fitch,  paired  writer  William  Vollman  with  a  seer 
that's  anchored  in  blond  tobacco,  Mexican  lime,  and  cedar,  and  blended  red  hibiscus 
and  sandalwood  for  lit  pro\ocateur  J.  T.  LeRoy.  Kate  Hudson  was  turned  on  to 
Aftel's  jasmine  and  orange  blossom  by  socialite  Samantha  Kluge.  Donovan  Leitch's 
signature  scent  includes  orris  and  blood  orange,  while  his  wife,  model  Kirsty  Hume,  desires 
•nagnolia  suffused  with  linden  blossom.  And,  not  surprisingly,  the  immortal  Leonard  Cohen  wears  a 
"deep  and  centering  scent'   h.:ivy  with  frankincense.  — ELISSA  schappel 
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SYLK  CREAM 
SMOOTH  TO  A  POINT 

CREAM  AND  HEATHER  HONEY  WITH 
THE  BITE  OF  AGED  MALT  WHISKIES 
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NUCLEAR  INSECURITY 

i  as  the  president  pushes  for  new  anti-terrorism  powers,  Washington  continues  to  ignore 

warnings  that  its  nuclear-weapons  facilities— high  on  any  terrorist  target  list— 
Frighteningly  vulnerable.  So  Rich  Levernier,  who  spent  six  years  war-gaming  defenses  at 
5  Alamos  and  other  sites,  and  veteran  safety  official  Chris  Steele  are  blowing  the  whistle 

BY  MARK  HERTSGAARD 


iders  like  to  call  it  "the  four  most 
>sely  guarded  acres  on  earth."  Cer- 
nly  the  contents  of  Technical  Area 
:rve  that  level  of  protection.  This 
of  metal,  warehouse-like  build- 
ide  the  Los  Alamos  National  Lab- 
is the  United  States  government's 
icility  for  processing  plutonium,  a 
e  ingredient  in  the  approximate- 
00  nuclear  weapons  built  in  the 
States  since  World  War  II.  Now 
:  Cold  War  is  over,  many  of  these 
is  and  their  plutonium  are  being 
back  where  they  were  produced— 
the  nation's  nuclear-weapons  fa- 
some  of  the  most  tempting  terrorist 
in  existence. 


J.  Robert  Oppenheimer 
and  his  Manhattan  Proj- 
ect colleagues  chose  Los 
Alamos  as  their  headquarters  during 
World  War  II  because  its  remote  location, 
a  barren  mesa  in  the  mountains  of  New 
Mexico,  seemed  ideal  for  deterring  in- 
filtrators. But  nowadays  Los  Alamos, 
which  is  managed  by  the  University  of 
California,  is  about  as  hard  to  get  to  as 
the  Grand  Canyon.  I  recently  found  my- 
self cruising  around  the  40-square-mile 
facility  less  than  two  hours  after  my  ar- 
rival at  the  Albuquerque  airport.  I  drove 
past  streets  named  after  early  nuclear- 
weapons  test  sites:  Trinity,  Bikini,  and 
Eniwetok.  I  saw  the  lodge  where  Edward 


Teller  played  piano  on 
Saturday  nights  to  amuse 
his  entertainment-starved 
colleagues  while  they  raced  to  beat  Nazi 
Germany  to  the  bomb. 

Approaching  sensitive  sites  such  as 
Technical  Area  55  was  not  so  simple,  how- 
ever. A  pre-visit  security  check  was  re- 
quired, and  on  the  day  in  question  I  had 
to  be  accompanied  by  Los  Alamos  offi- 
cials. Jim  Danneskiold,  a  press  officer,  and 
Eric  Ernst,  the  facility  manager  of  Techni- 
cal Area  55,  escorted  me  to  the  site  in 
Danneskiold's  S.U.V.  When  we  got  within 
a  quarter-mile  of  T.A.  55,  we  were  stopped 
at  a  checkpoint,  where  armed  guards  ex- 
amined our  identification  to  make  sure  we 
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Stability  Assist  give  new  meaning  to  cutting-edge  handling.  Standard  side  curtain  airbags  give  you  less  to  worry  about. 

luetooth*  hands-free  phone  technology,  XM1  Satellite  Radio'  and  a  surround-sound  system  with  DVD- 

serfect  form  to  thoroughly  enjoy  your  drive.  Take  a  trip  to  acura.com  or  call  us  at  1-800-To-Acura. 
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luded.  ■  i  2003  Acura  Division  of  American  Honda  Motor  Co..  Inc.  Acura,  TL,  VTEC  and  Drive- 
marks  of  Honda  Motor  Co..  Ltd.  Bluetooth  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Bluetooth  SIC,  Inc.  The 
stered  trademarks  of  XM  Satellite  Radio,  Inc.  Make  an  intelligent  decision.  Fasten  your  seat  belt. 


—       J*. 
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all-new  270-hp  Acura  TL.  A  higher  form  of  performance.  Its  advanced  3.2-liter  VTEC' engine  pushes 
ivelope,  while  its  sleek,  aggressive  design  follows  in  hot  pursuit.  In  the  new  TL,  high  tech  meets  high  velocity. 
|/e-by-wire  system  electronically  gives  you  precise  throttle  control.  Razor-sharp  suspension  and  Vehicle 
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were  approved  for  entry.  Danneskiold  had 
called  ahead,  so  we  were  waved  forward, 
the  high  mesa  offering  a  fine  view  of  the 
Rio  Grande  valley  below. 

We  soon  pulled  to  a  stop  in  a  dusty  lot 
in  front  of  a  tall  fence  topped  by  swirls  of 
razor  wire.  Ten  yards  beyond  stood  a  sec- 
ond, identical  fence.  Together,  they  stretch 
in  parallel  around  the  entire  T.A.  55  area. 

My  escorts  and  I  got  out  and  walked  to 
the  fence  so  I  could  have  a  closer  look. 
We  had  been  standing  there  barely  20  sec- 
onds when  an  armed  guard  approached 
and  demanded  to  know  what  we  were  do- 
ing. Though  our  visit  had  been  cleared  in 
advance,  he  politely  but  firmly  told  us  to 
leave,  and  stood  there 
waiting  until  we  did. 
To  a  layman's  eyes,  it 
was  an  impressive  dis- 
play of  vigilance. 

But  Rich  Levernier 
has  a  different  perspec- 
tive. Levernier  spent 
the  six  years  leading  up  to  September 
2001  running  war  games  for  the  U.S. 
government.  It  was  his  job  to  test  the 
preparedness  of  America's  nuclear- 
weapons  facilities  against  terrorist  at- 
tacks. Once  a  year,  his  "black  hats"— 
mock-terrorist  squads  made  up  of  U.S. 
military  commandos— would  assault  Los 


PLAYING  WITH  FIRE 

Below,  J.  Robert  Oppenheimer 
and  General  Leslie  Groves  at 
the  Trinity  atomic  test  site,  1945 
bottom,  a  canyon  fire  behind 
Los  Alamos,  May  2000. 


and  in  some  cases  didn't  fire  a  shot,  be- 
cause we  didn't  encounter  any  guards." 
This,  despite  the  fact  the  security  forces 
were  told  months  in  advance  exactly  what 
day  the  "terrorists"  were  coming. 

Rich  Levernier  has  never  spoken  to  the 
press  or  to  Congress  about  his  find- 
ings. He  is  going  public  now  only  be- 
cause he  believes  the  Bush  administration 
has  left  him  no  choice.  Working  through 
normal  bureaucratic  channels,  Levernier 
says,  he  tried  for  years  to  get  his  superiors 
at  the  Department  of  Energy  (D.O.E.), 
which  manages  the  nation's  nuclear- 
weapons  complex,  to  address  these  short- 
comings. But  the  problems 
did  not  get  fixed;  indeed, 
Levernier  says,  most  of  his 
superiors  declined  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  problems 
even  existed.  Finally,  when 


from  his  duties  without  just  cause.  Lev 
nier  also  decided  to  speak  out  publicly 
hopes  of  saving  his  country  from  a  ca 
strophic,  and  preventable,  terrorist  artac 

Security  problems  at  the  nation's  nucle 
weapons  facilities  have  made  news  befo 
Beginning  with  the  Wen  Ho  Lee  case 
1999,  Los  Alamos  in  particular  has  be 
plagued  by  a  steady  flow  of  scandals.  T 
implications  of  Levernier 's  revelations,  he 
ever,  dwarf  all  that  have  come  before. 

The  mock  attacks  Levernier  conduct 
targeted  nudear-weapons  facilities,  not  t 
clear  power  stations;  the  consequences 
a  breach  at  a  weapons  facility  could  be 
ders  of  magnitude  worse.  According  to  i 
classified  D.O.E.  reports  released  in  19 
and  1996,  the  nation's  nuclear-weapc 
facilities  house  more  than  60  metric  tons 
plutonium  and  hundreds  of  metric  tc 
of  highly  enriched  uranium.  Since  a  mi 
11  pounds  of  plutonium  or  45  pounds 
uranium  is  enough  to  make  a  crude  i  [  ' 
clear  device,  the  weapons  complex  a; 
whole  contains  the  equivalent  of  tens 
thousands  of  Hiroshima-strength  weapo 
all  located  in  the  heartland  of  the  Unit 
States.  Los  Alamos  alone  holds  2.7  met) 
tons  of  plutonium  and  3.2  metric  tons 
highly  enriched  uranium,  according  to  t 
D.O.E.  reports  cited  above,  the  last  e1 
released  on  the  matter. 

"The  most  dangerous  problem  expos 
by  Levernier  and  his  team  is  that  terror 
could  infiltrate  Los  Alamos  and  get  av 
with  substantial  amounts  of  plutoniur 


LOS  ALAMOS  SEEMED  IDEAL 

FOR  DETERRING  INFILTRATORS,  BUT  NOW  IT'S  ABOU 
AS  HARD  TO  GET  TO  AS  THE  GRAND  CANYON. 


Alamos  and  nine  other  major  facilities,  as 
well  as  the  system  for  transporting  nu- 
clear weapons  around  the  country  by 
truck.  Neither  side  in  these  engagements 
shot  real  ammunition— harmless  laser 
weapons  were  used— but  in  other  respects 
the  exercises  were  deadly  serious.  Lever- 
nier's  black  hats  were  ordered  to  pene- 
trate a  given  weapons  facility,  capture  its 
plutonium  or  highly  enriched  uranium, 
and  escape;  the  facility's  security  forces 
were  expected  to  repel  the  mock  attackers. 
The  results  of  these  tests,  which  Lever- 
nier reveals  publicly  here  for  the  first  time, 
are  nothing  short  of  alarming.  "Some  of 
the  facilities  would  fail  year  after  year,"  he 
percent  of  our 
we  got  in, 
out  again, 


he  refused  to  stop  pushing  for  reform, 
Levernier  was  stripped  of  his  security 
clearance  after  a  relatively  minor  infraction 
and  was  removed  from  his  job,  effectively 
ending  his  career  two  years  before  he  was 
due  to  retire  with  a  full  pension. 

So  Levernier  has  become— involuntari- 
ly, he  stresses— a  whistle-blower.  The  role 
does  not  come  easily.  A  22-year  veteran 
of  D.O.E.,  Levernier  has  devoted  virtually 
his  entire  adult  life  to  military  and  nuclear 
security.  When  he  learned  that  he  was 
about  to  be  drafted  in  1972,  he  instead  en- 
listed in  the  army,  where  he  was  assigned 
to  intelligence.  In  1981  he  joined  D.O.E. 
and  began  working  his  way  up  the  system. 
By  his  own  admission,  he  was  never  the 
type  to  question  authority.  But  now,  in  an 
attempt  to  salvage  his  career,  he  has  filed 
suit  against  D.O.E.,  accusing  the  agency 
of  illegally  gagging  him  and  removing  him 


says  Arjun  Makhijani,  president  of  the 
stitute  for  Energy  and  Environmental  1 
search  in  Takoma  Park,  Maryland,  and 
expert  on  nuclear-weapons  issues.  "1 
stolen  plutonium  then  might  show  up  a 
nuclear-bomb  explosion  that  would  de\ 
tate  an  American  city,  possibly  killing  h 
dreds  of  thousands  of  people.  A  secc 
danger  is  that  a  terrorist  attack  could  ca 
deadly  plutonium  fires,  which  could  res 
in  hundreds  of  cancer  deaths  and  lei 
hundreds  of  square  miles  uninhabitabl 
"Any  implication  that  there  is  a 
percent  failure  rate  on  security  tests 
our  nuclear-weapons  sites  cannot  be  s 
ported  by  the  facts  and  is  not  true,"  s 
Anson  Franklin,  a  spokesman  for  the 
tional  Nuclear  Security  Administrat 
(N.N.S.A.),  a  semi-autonomous  agency 
up  within  D.O.E.  to  oversee  the  nuck 
weapons  complex.  "The  impression 
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been  given  that  these  tests  are  staged  like 
football  games,  with  winners  and  losers. 
But  the  whole  idea  of  these  exercises  is 
to  test  for  weaknesses— we  want  to  find 
them  before  any  adversaries  could— and 
then  make  adjustments. . . .  Our  facilities 
are  not  vulnerable." 

Levernier  relates  his  information  poker- 
faced,  in  an  urgent  monotone.  Warm 
and  fuzzy  he  is  not.  His  lawyer,  Tom 
Devine,  says  it  took  six  months  of  work- 
ing together  before  he  got  Levernier  to 
crack  a  smile.  "Rich  reminds  me  of  Joe 
Friday  in  Dragnet"  Devine  says.  "Actual- 
ly, he  makes  Joe  seem  animated." 

But  if  Levernier's  story  is  true,  history 


bombs  onto  planes  31  times  in  31  at- 
tempts, according  to  Dzakovic.  In  1998 
the  Red  Team  breached  security  at  New 
York  City  airports  about  85  percent  of 
the  time. 

"It  was  easy.  You  didn't  need  Mission: 
Impossible  tactics  and  black  clothes  at 
three  in  the  morning,"  says  Dzakovic.  "We 
would  arrive  at  a  given  airport,  see  a  plane 
on  the  runway,  and  say,  'Let's  try  to  get  in- 
side that  plane.'  We'd  walk  right  up  to  the 
plane,  and  usually  we  could  walk  right  in." 

To  get  from  the  terminal  to  the  runway, 
the  Red  Team  had  to  pass  through  locked 
doors.  "But  if  you  surveilled  the  door  a 
few  minutes  and  watched  authorized  per- 
sonnel go  through,  you  could  see  what 
combination  they  were  punch- 
ing in  to  unlock  it,"  says  Dza- 
kovic. "We'd  wait  until  the  coast 
was  clear,  punch  in  the  same 


other  European  airport  that  had  faile 
inspection."  According  to  Dzakovic,  hi 
superiors  would  not  authorize  the  follov  j 
up  trips. 

Like  Levernier,  Dzakovic  says  that  he 
and  other  Red  Team  members— repeate< 
ly  warned  superiors  that  the  United  State 
was  a  sitting  duck  for  terrorist  attacks.  Bt 
F.A.A.  officials  buried  the  Red  Team's  ri 
ports,  because,  Dzakovic  charges,  th 
F.A.A.  was  concerned  more  about  keej 
ing  airplanes  flying  and  the  airlines  pro ; 
itable  than  about  ensuring  real  security  ft 
the  flying  public. 

"Nothing  ever  improved  in  F.A.A.  s<4] 
curity,  because  this  ridiculous  concept  ( 
being  fair  to  the  air  carriers  took  preci  i 
dence  over  everything  F.A.A.  did,"  Dz; 
kovic  charges.  F.A.A.  regulations  even  ii 
structed  field  agents  trying  to  smuggi 
fake  guns  and  bombs  onto  planes  that  "n 


is  repeating  itself  in  a  most  dis- 
quieting way.  The  Senate  and 
House  intelligence  committees' 
joint  inquiry  on  September  11 
showed  that  if  the  Bush  admin- 
istration had  heeded  the  warnings  of  gov- 
ernment truth-tellers,  it  might  have  pre- 
vented the  attacks.  Now  the  administration 
appears  to  be  making  the  same  mistake 
again,  but  with  much  higher  stakes  and 
much  less  excuse. 

The  most  famous  of  the  earlier  whistle- 
blowers  is  Coleen  Rowley,  the  F.B.I,  agent 
from  Minnesota  who  condemned  the  bu- 
reau's failure  to  pursue  Zacarias  Mous- 
saoui,  the  so-called  20th  hijacker,  who  is 
now  on  trial  for  allegedly  planning  to  take 
part  in  the  9/11  attacks. 

Bogdan  Dzakovic,  a  former  security 
specialist  with  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
istration, sounded  a  less  publicized  warn- 
ing. What  Rich  Levernier  was  to  nuclear- 
weapons  facilities,  Dzakovic  (pronounced 
y«/;-ko-vich)  was  to  airports.  As  a  member 
of  the  F.A.A.'s  Red  Team,  an  elite  squad 
of  security  experts  who  travel  incognito 
to  many  American  and  foreign  airports, 
Dzakovic  spent  the  years  from  1995  to 
2001  testing  how  difficult  it  was  to  get  fake 
bombs  or  weapons  onto  planes.  His  con- 
clusion: not  very.  For  example,  in  1996  in 
Frankfurt,  a  major  hub  for  travel  to  the 
faked  States,  the  Red  Team  smuggled 


"STOLEN  PLUTONIUM  MIGHT 

SHOW  UP  AS  A  NUCLEAR-BOMB  EXPLOSION  TH/ 
WOULD  DEVASTATE  AN  AMERICAN  CITY." 


attempt  should  be  made  to  hide  objects 
"The  only  thing  that  surprised  me  aboi 
September  11  was  that  it  didn't  happe 
sooner,"  says  Dzakovic,  who  was  remove 
from  the  Red  Team  and  reassigned  to  a  s  ■ 
ries  of  menial  jobs  after  going  public  wit 
his  charges.  "The  civilian-aviation  securi'. 
system  was  and  remains  basically  an  expei 
sive  facade.  It  makes  the  flying  public  thir  j 
it's  being  protected— you  know,  all  the  th 
ater  of  standing  in  line  at  airports  and  iz 
ing  off  your  shoes— but  it  doesn't  do  muc 
to  deter  serious  terrorists." 


combination,  and  slip 
through  the  door.  As 
long  as  you  acted  like 
you  belonged,  you  could 
pretty  much  do  what 
you  wanted." 

Some  of  the  most 
disturbing  failures  oc- 
curred at  Ronald  Reagan  Washington 
National  Airport,  where  security  was 
breached  roughly  85  percent  of  the  time 
during  inspections  in  1998.  One  inspec- 
tion was  particularly  revealing.  "Instead 
of  sneaking  through  a  door  by  picking  up 
the  punch  code,"  recalls  Dzakovic,  "we 
decided  to  push  through  an  alarmed 
door  and  then  wait  around  to  get  caught 
so  we  could  see  how  the  security  system 
reacted." 

At  the  agreed  hour,  the  Red  Team  agents 
took  their  positions.  Dzakovic  pushed  the 
door  open,  the  alarm  started  ringing,  and 
the  agents  checked  their  watches.  Thirty 
seconds  passed,  then  a  full  minute.  No  air- 
port security  arrived.  The  alarm  kept  blar- 
ing as  passengers  strolled  past.  After  15 
minutes,  the  Red  Team  agents  gave  up  in 
disgust.  No  one  from  airport  security  ever 
did  show  up. 

"You'd  think  that  with  all  the  congress- 
men who  fly  out  of  Reagan  National 
those  kinds  of  failures  would  be  seen  as  an 
important  problem,"  says  Dzakovic.  "But 
we  never  went  back  there  to  check  on 
whether  corrective  actions  were  taken,  just 
as  we  never  returned  to  Frankfurt  or  any 


A 


ir  security  in  the  United  States  is  si 
nificantly  better  now  than  it's  evi 
been,"  counters  Brian  Turmail, 
spokesman  for  the  Transportation  Securr 
Administration,  the  federal  agency  create; 
in  November  2001  to  replace  the  F.A.A. ! 
overseer  of  civilian-aviation  security.  "0< 
September  11,  there  were  33  federal  air  ma; 
shals;  now  we  have  thousands.  Only 
percent  of  checked  baggage  was  screene 

for  explosives;  now  100  percent  is We'i 

worked  with  airports  to  increase  perimeti 
security  to  reduce  the  threat  of  shoulde 
fired  rockets.  We  would  never  tell  yc 
that  each  of  these  layers  works  perfectl 
but  overlap  among  them  makes  it  certa 
that  security  is  much  better  today  than  c 
September  11." 

Levernier,  however,  echoes  Dzakovic 
argument,  saying  of  security  at  nuclea 
weapons  facilities:  "It's  all  smoke  and  mi 
rors.  On  paper  it  looks  good,  but  in  rea 
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ty,  it's  not.  There  are  lots  of  shiny  gates 
and  guards  and  razor  wire  out  front.  But 
go  around  back  and  there  are  gaping  holes 
in  the  system,  the  sensors  don't  work,  the 
cameras  don't  work,  and  it  just  ain't  as 
impressive  as  it  appears." 

Over  the  past  two  years,  the  Bush  ad- 
ministration has  talked  tough  about  de- 
fending the  United  States  against  terror- 
ism, pointing  to  the  September  11  tragedy 


Chris  Steele  is  another  Los  Alamos 
insider  who  is  speaking  out  here  for 
the  first  time.  Like  Rich  Levernier, 
he  says  he  is  a  reluctant  whistle-blower; 
during  his  seven  years  at  Los  Alamos, 
Steele  has  preferred  to  work  through 
official  channels.  But  that  changed  last 
November,  when  his  D.O.E.  superiors 
took  him  off  the  job  after  he  rejected 
what  he  considered  to  be  laughably  in- 


he  took  his  responsibilities  very  seriousb 
"I  don't  particularly  love  nuclear  weaj 
ons,"  Steele  says,  "and  I  don't  think  w 
need  tens  of  thousands  of  them,  but  I  thin 
we  need  some  of  them.  And  if  you  ac 
mit  that,  it's  important  to  maintain  ther 
safely." 

In  October  2002,  Steele  was  presente 
with  a  safety-analysis  report  for  the  R; 
dioactive  Liquid  Waste  Treatment  Facilit  | 
at  Los  Alamos.  Lab  officials  had  analyze 
various  accident  scenarios,  including  thj 
of  an  airplane  crashing  into  the  waste  faci 
ity.  The  report  did  not  distinguish  betwee 
the  accidental  crash  of  a  commercial  airlii 
er  and  a  deliberate  terrorist  attack,  whic 
may  explain  why  it  estimated  the  odds  c 
such  an  incident  at  one  million  to  one- 
rather  optimistic,  given  that  al-Qaed 
had  crashed  three  planes  into  targets  o 
a  single  day  barely  one  year  earlier.  Th 
report  projected  that  an  airplane  ths 
crashed  into  the  Radioactiv 
Liquid  Waste  Treatment  F; 
cility  would  cause  hundred 
of  thousands  of  gallons  c 
nuclear  waste  to  catch  fire. 

But  the  authors  of  the  n 

port  saw  no  cause  for  alanr 

According  to  them,  the  fir 

would  be  extinguished  by  the  waste  faci 

ity's  roof-sprinkler  system. 

"That  must  be  a  magical  sprinkler  sys 
tern,"  Steele  says,  "since  it's  apparentl 
able  to  rise  up  from  the  rubble,  turn  itse! 
on,  and  put  out  the  flames.  We  shoul 
buy  one  of  those  for  every  nuclear  plar 
in  the  country." 

Steele  had  picked  the  improbabl 
sprinkler-system  claim  out  of  a  long,  dens 
report  written  in  opaque  techno-speak.  i 
table  on  page  36  of  Chapter  3  listed  th 
accident  scenario  as  No.  13.8  and  cite 
"Fire  Suppression  System"  and  "Acruat 
in  the  event  of  a  fire"  as  the  proper  step 
to  handle  the  emergency.  "Reading  thi 
kind  of  analysis,"  Steele  recalled  at  th 
time,  "you  don't  know  whether  to  laug 


to  justify  much  of  its  domestic  and  inter- 
national political  agenda,  from  invading 
Iraq  to  limiting  civil  liberties  to  relaxing 
environmental  regulations.  But  if  Levernier 
and  other  nuclear  experts  and  official 
documents  consulted  for  this  story  are 
correct,  the  Bush  administration  is  in  fact 
failing  disastrously  at  the  practical  job  of 
keeping  the  American  homeland  safe  from 
terrorist  attacks.  In  particular,  the  admin- 
istration is  doing  worse  than  nothing  to 
protect  the  nation's  nuclear-weapons  facil- 
ities. Not  only  is  il  leaving  serious  flaws 
in  the  nuclear-secuin  "em  unrepaired, 
it  is  silencing  the  very  . 
who  are  trying  to  fix  the  -efore 

;t  is  too  late. 


"THE  CIVILIAN-AVIATION 

SECURITY  SYSTEM  WAS  AND  REMAINS  BASICALLY  AN 
EXPENSIVE  FACADE,"  SAYS  DZAKOVIC. 


ept  preparations  against  terrorist  attack. 
As  D.O.E.'s  senior  safety  official  at  Los 
Alamos,  Steele  was  responsible  for  making 
sure  that  the  lab's  operations  did  not  put 
workers,  the  public,  or  the  environment  at 
undue  risk.  His  signature  was  required  be- 
fore any  potentially  dangerous  procedure 
could  go  forward  at  Los  Alamos.  Accord- 
ing to  colleagues  both  friendly  and  not. 


or  cry,  but  you  have  an  urge  to  do  both. 

On  November  22,  2002,  a  month  afte 
he  rejected  the  report,  Steele  was  suit 
moned  to  his  boss's  office  and  stripped  c 
his  security  clearance,  effectively  removin  J 
him  from  his  post. 

Anson  Franklin,  a  spokesman  for  th 
National  Nuclear  Security  Administratio 
of  D.O.E.,  confirmed  in  an  interview  at  th 
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THE    WAR    AT    HOME 


me  that  Steele  had  become  the  subject 
ra  D.O.E.  security  investigation.  Franklin 
sisted,  however,  that  the  investigation  was 
n  no  way  a  retaliation"  against  Steele, 
id  he  now  praises  Steele  for  "doing  his 
b"  in  the  sprinkler  episode.  Nevertheless, 
though  Franklin  described  the  D.O.E. 
vestigation  as  ongoing,  it  sounded  as  if  a 
;rdict  had  already  been  reached.  "Mr. 
eele  committed  a  serious  security  viola- 
Mi,"  he  said. 

^  hris  Steele  is  a  confessed  nerd  and 
workaholic  with  thinning  blond  hair 
b^  and  a  bit  of  a  weight  problem.  When 
;ked  what  he  does  for  fun,  the  45-year-old 
stumped.  "I'm  kind  of  boring,  I  guess," 
:  says  with  a  shrug.  He  spent  his  last  va- 
ition  recalculating  radiation  releases  from 
hypothetical  accident  at  Los  Alamos. 
Steele  grew  up  working-class  in  Louisi- 
1a  and  New  Jersey.  Armed  with  a  high 
Q.  and  fierce  determination,  he  won  arm- 
Is  of  math  and  physics  awards,  but  he 
olated  the  geek  stereotype  in  one  respect, 
mght  by  his  mother  that  "the  only  way 
imeone  can  walk  over  you  is  if  you  lie 
)wn,"  Steele  was  suspended  from  high 
hool  12  times  for  fighting.  "I  was  a  skin- 


rected  the  lab  for  U.C.  at  the  time,  re- 
sponded by  commenting,  according  to 
Steele,  "We  have  to  work  on  it."  (Browne, 
who  resigned  in  December  2002,  de- 
clined to  be  interviewed.)  The  N.N.S.A.'s 
Franklin  denies  that  D.O.E.  rubber-stamps 
contractors'  reports,  noting,  "Mr.  Steele  is  a 
safety  analyst,  and  it's  clear  he's  not  a  rub- 
ber stamp." 

When  lab  practices  were  not  changed, 
Steele  says,  he  went  over  his  superiors'  heads 
and  requested  a  meeting  with  the  Defense 
Nuclear  Facilities  Safety  Board,  a  watchdog 
agency  Congress  established  in  1988  to  re- 
form D.O.E.'s  nuclear  program.  He  also  or- 
dered a  study  of  safety  procedures  at  Los 
Alamos.  The  result,  the  so-called  McClure 
Report,  warned  of  "serious,  systemic  prob- 
lems" at  Los  Alamos  and  recommended 
that  the  safety  analyses  for  all  of  its  major 
nuclear  facilities  be  re-done,  a  step  subse- 
quently demanded  by  Congress  as  well. 

This  safety  overhaul  gave  rise  to  the 
most  extraordinary  of  Steele's  crusades: 
his  discovery  and  closure  of  a  secret 
nuclear-waste  dump.  On  July  18,  2001,  a 
seemingly  routine  memo  reached  Steele's 
office  from  managers  at  the  T.A.  55  facili- 


"IN  MORE  THAN  50  PERCENT  OF 

OUR  TESTS  OF  LOS  ALAMOS,  WE  GOT  IN,  CAPTURED 
THE  PLUTONIUM,  AND  GOT  OUT  AGAIN." 


'  kid,  but  I  wouldn't  back  down  when 
ds  harassed  me." 

He  brought  the  same  fearlessness  to  his 
reer  in  the  nuclear  industry.  Since  arriv- 
Ig  at  Los  Alamos  in  1996,  Steele  says,  he 
is  vetoed  numerous  dangerous,  illegal,  or 
st  plain  wacky  ideas.  For  example,  there 
is  the  time  in  1998  he  overruled  a  scien- 
t  who  had  offered  to  drive  a  bulldozer 
co  a  reactor  if  it  overheated  during  an  ex- 
•riment.  "I  told  him  that  was  maybe  the 
avest  thing  I'd  ever  heard,"  Steele  says 
yly,  "because  he'd  certainly  be  killed  by 
e  radiation.  But  it  wasn't  much  of  a 
in."  Eventually  the  experiment  was  safe- 
redesigned  and  approved. 
It  did  not  take  Steele  long  to  conclude 
it  "violation  of  nuclear-safety  rules  was 
itemic"  at  Los  Alamos.  Plans  for  con- 
'Uing  accidents  were  "window  dressing" 
t  forth  by  the  University  of  California 
d  rubber-stamped  by  U.C.'s  overseers  at 
O.E.  so  that  nuclear  research  and  pro- 

Iction  "could  continue  without  disrup- 
n."  Fearing  a  disaster  was  waiting  to 
pen,  Steele  briefed  senior  management 
the  problem,  using  the  bulldozer  story 
Exhibit  A.  John  L.  Browne,  who  di- 
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ty— "the  four  most  closely  guarded  acres 
on  earth."  The  memo's  turgid  bureaucratic 
language  obscured  a  shocking  disclosure: 
without  the  knowledge,  much  less  the  ap- 
proval, of  the  secretary  of  energy,  nuclear 
waste  was  being  stored  inside  T.A.  55,  in  a 
plain  steel  building  known  as  P.F.  185.  Al- 
though waste  had  apparently  been  stored 
there  since  1996,  T.A.  55's  safety  analyst, 
Derek  Gordon,  did  not  know  it  was  there. 
As  a  result,  P.F.  185  had  not  been  subject- 
ed to  a  proper  nuclear-safety  analysis. 

According  to  Gordon,  the  waste  dump 
contained  the  equivalent  of  33  pounds  of 
plutonium-239,  mainly  in  the  form  of  con- 
taminated gloves,  rags,  tools,  and  similar 
items.  The  danger,  according  to  Steele, 
was  that  this  waste  could  be  dispersed  by 
fire— such  as  the  wildfires  that  blackened 
canyons  and  caused  evacuations  at  Los 
Alamos  during  two  weeks  in  May  2000. 

Steele  shut  down  the  dump  as  soon  as 
he  found  out  about  it,  and  the  waste  was 
soon  removed  from  P.F.  185  and  stored 
elsewhere  inside  the  Los  Alamos  complex. 
The  very  existence  of  a  secret  nuclear- 
waste  dump  was  illegal,  Steele  says:  "The 
amount  of  waste  inside  P.F.  185  qualified  it 


as  a  (.  ategory  2  nuclear  facility,  and  only 
the  secretary  of  energy  can  authorize  a 
Category  2  facility."  Worse,  he  argues,  was 
the  threat  that  the  unauthorized  dump 
had  been  posing  to  workers,  the  public, 
and  the  environment. 

"This  was  more  than  a  procedural  is- 
sue," says  Steele.  "The  lack  of  a  valid  safe- 
ty analysis  meant  that  P.F.  185  had  been 
operated  for  five  years  without  any 
nuclear-safety  controls— none.  Waste  was 
stored  in  an  ordinary  steel  building  that 
was  not  designed  to  withstand  strong 
winds,  earthquakes,  or  fire.  During  the 
May  2000  wildfires,  the  flames  were  six 
feet  tall  across  [the  road]  from  P.F.  185.  I 


D.O.E.  regional  office  in  Albuquerque  is- 
sued for  P.F.  185  in  1996,  Gibbs  says,  "Our 
guys  mistakenly  said,  'We're  good  to  go.'" 
Furthermore,  says  Derek  Gordon,  the 
dump  never  posed  a  meaningful  threat  to 
worker  or  public  health. 

Officials  at  D.O.E.  headquarters  in 
Washington  took  a  sterner  view,  however. 


James  Ford  is  retired  now,  living 
what  he  calls  "a  lovely  gated  comn 
nity"  in  western  Virginia.  But  duri 
the  late  1990s,  Ford  was  Rich  Levernie 
direct  supervisor  at  D.O.E.  Although 
praises  Levernier  as  a  man  of  "enormc 
talent,"  Ford  also  complains  that  he  w 
not  a  team  player.  "No  one  could  wc 


know,  because  I  drove  by  on  my  way  to 
the  Emergency  Operations  Center.  We're 
lucky  the  fire  didn't  jump  the  road." 

"The  lab  screwed  up  on  handling  the 
safety-analysis  documentation  [for  the 
dump],"  admits  W.  Scott  Gibbs,  the  lab's 
deputy  associate  director.  Like  other  Los 
Alamos  officials,  Gibbs  portrays  the  failure 

1  paperwork  error.  He  specifically  de- 

<lead  D.O.ri.  Pointing 

il  approval  that  the 


"CHRIS  WAS  SET  UP  ON  THE 

SECURITY  ISSUE.  MANAGEMENT  WANTED  TO  TAKE  HIK 
DOWN,  AND  THEY  HAD  MADE  IT  CLEAR  PUBLICLY." 


with  him. ...  He  had  a  track  record  of  c 
honesty  and  self-promotion.  If  he  cot 
make  himself  look  good  at  the  expense 
others,  he'd  do  it. 

"It's  probably  true  that  our  security  v 
not  as  good  as  it  should  have  been."  Fc 
adds,  "but  it's  also  true  that  it  was  bet 
than  Levernier  says  it  was.  Our  nuclear  i 
cilities  are  safe.  There  have  been  no  the! 
or  sabotage  of  our  nuclear  materials,  a 
I'm  confident  there  will  be  none."  Fc 
does  not  dispute  that  the  security  forcest 
Los  Alamos,  Rocky  Flats,  and  other  we;, 
ons  facilities  posted  high  failure  rat 
against  Levemier's  mock  terrorists.  But 
blames  these  dismal  results  more  on  I 
vernier's  strict  approach  to  grading  th 
on  the  security  forces'  actual  performano 

"Rich  was  a  stickler  who  insisted 
testing  the  worst-case  scenario,  which  b 
security  forces  would  have  no  real  chan 
of  passing,"  Ford  complains.  "He's  li 
the  cop  who  gives  you  a  ticket  if  your  c 
is  stopped  at  a  red  light  one  inch  over  tr 
white  line.  Never  mind  if  the  intersecti 
is  clear  and  your  car  stopped  safely- y> 
flunk  in  Rich  Levemier's  book.  That  ki 
of  cop  is  never  going  to  be  liked  by  t 
other  police  officers  he  works  with,  ai 
he's  never  going  to  make  police  chief." 
"Did  he  have  a  pleasing  personality 
asks  Ronald  Timm,  who  helped  design  w 
games  under  Levemier's  supervision, 
didn't  have  to  marry  t 
guy,  so  that  wasn't  my  pre 
lem.  But  to  say  he  wasi. 
a  team  player  is  a  bu; 
rap.  What  that  meant  wi 
'Don't  bring  us  any  bi 
news,  because  we  doi 
want  to  deal  with  the  pre 
lems.'  ...  I  found  that  Rich's  information  w 
always  accurate,  and  he  was  an  honest  gu; 
By  all  accounts,  Levernier  was  indeed 
demanding,  hands-on  kind  of  boss.  0 
year,  he  gave  up  his  Super  Bowl  Sund 
to  run  a  surprise  spot  check  on  the  s 
curity  force  at  the  Rocky  Flats  nuclear 
cility,  near  Denver.  He  and  a  colleag 


STOCKPILE  PROTECTOR 

Senior  safety  officer  turned 
whistle-blower  Chris  Steele, 
photographed  at  Los  Alamos 
called  nuclear-safety 


violations  there  "systemic." 


effectively  endorsing 
Steele's  rejoinder  that 
environmental  endorse- 
ment has  nothing  to  do  with  safety.  The 
N.N.S.A.  ruled  in  December  2002  that  the 
lab  had  broken  the  law.  In  a  letter  of  re- 
buke, N.N.S.A.  acting  administrator  Linton 
Brooks  wrote  that  he  was  "personally  con- 
cerned about  the  seriousness  of . . .  this  mat- 
ter," adding  that  only  U.C.'s  nonprofit  status 
had  saved  it  from  paying  a  $220,000  fine. 
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discovered  that  "patrols  that  were  required 
three  times  per  hour  were  not  seen  for  more 
than  six  hours."  They  went  looking  for  the 
absentees  and  found  the  entire  squad  in- 
side, watching  the  ball  game. 

Ford  complains  that  one  scenario  Le- 
vernier  "would  harp  on"  concerned  the 
Technical  Area  18  facility  at  Los  Alamos, 
which.  Ford  concedes,  "is  essentially  inde- 
fensible  There  are  lots  of  other  targets 

at  Los  Alamos,  but  Levernier  would  want 
to  attack  T.A.  18  every  time." 

I  saw  what  Ford  meant  when  I  drove  past 
the  T.A.  18  facility,  alone,  during  my  Los 
Alamos  visit.  Although  many  of  the  lab's 
sensitive  facilities  are  located  on  the  high 
mesa  of  Los  Alamos,  T.A.  18  sits  at  the 
bottom  of  a  canyon  on  the  edge  of  the 
complex.  The  canyon  is  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  steep  wooded  ridges.  Attack- 
ers would  therefore  have  the  advantage  of 
cover  as  well  as  the  high  ground.  "Our  guys 
were  licking  their  chops  when  they  saw 
that  terrain,  first  on  a  computer  simulation 
and  then  in  real  life,"  says  Ronald  Timm. 


ering  that  many  war  games  are  fought  un- 
der rules  of  engagement  that,  according  to 
Levernier,  overwhelmingly  favor  the  defense. 
Although  surprise  is  a  terrorist's  most  im- 
portant tactical  advantage,  the  date  of  the 
war  games  is  scheduled  months  in  advance, 
so  defenders  know,  within  a  window  of  eight 
hours,  when  the  black  hats  are  coming.  Le- 
vernier concedes  that  logistical  realities  make 
completely  surprise  attacks  impractical- 
panicked  civilian  employees  could  get  in- 
jured during  such  operations— so  the  rules 
of  engagement  are  adjusted  to  compensate. 
"We  may  cut  the  number  of  defenders  al- 
lowed," he  says,  "or  delay  their  reaction 
time  according  to  what  we've  timed  them 
doing  on  a  normal  day."  But  then  weapons- 
facility  managers  complain  that  the  black 
hats  are  cheating.  The  black  hats  even  have 
to  obey  25-mile-per-hour  speed  limits. 

Conducting  war  games  via  computer 
simulations  can  help  approximate  surprise, 
but  the  results  of  such  conflicts  have  been 
distressingly  similar,  according  to  Timm. 
"We  beat  them  like  a  drum,"  he  says  of 
computerized  battles  his  black  hats  fought. 


"LEVERNIER  HAD  RUBBED  SO 

MANY  PEOPLE  THE  WRONG  WAY  THAT  WHEN  HE  GAVE 
THEM  THE  OPENING  THEY  THREW  THE  BOOK  AT  HIM." 


Timm  is  the  president  of  RETA  Securi- 
ty, Inc.,  a  consulting  firm  that  has  partici- 
pated in  many  D.O.E.  war  games  and  de- 
signed the  National  Park  Service's  security 
plan  for  Mount  Rushmore.  He  laughs  when 
asked  about  James  Ford's  complaint  that 
Rich  Levernier  "harped"  on  T.A.  18.  "To 
say  it's  unfair  to  go  after  the  weak  link  is  so 
perverse,  it's  ridiculous,"  Timm  says.  "Of 
course  the  bad  guys  are  going  to  go  after  the 
weakest  link.  That's  why  [D.O.E.]  isn't  sup- 
posed to  have  weak  links  at  those  facilities." 

During  one  mock  attack  against  T.A.  18, 
the  black  hats  added  insult  to  injury:  after 
capturing  weapons-grade  nuclear  material, 
they  hauled  it  away  in  a  Home  Depot  gar- 
den cart.  Lab  officials  complained  that  the 
attack  should  not  count,  since  the  Home 
Depot  cart  was  not  on  D.O.E.'s  approved 
list  of  weapons  for  war  games.  Bill  Richard- 
son, the  secretary  of  energy  at  the  time, 
took  a  different  view.  Concluding  that  T.A. 
18  was  indeed  indefensible,  Richardson  or- 
dered in  April  2000  that  all  weapons-grade 
materials  be  removed  from  T.A.  18  and  de- 
livered to  the  Nevada  Test  Site  by  2003. 
But  none  of  T.A.  18's  weapons-grade  ma- 
terial  has  yet  been  moved,  and  no  action  is 
expected  until  ai  least  2006. 

failuie  rates  of  D.O.E.'s  security 
.  !1  the  more  remarkable  consid- 


"In  one  of  the  [computerized]  tests,  we 
killed  all  their  guys  within  60  seconds." 
Another  handicap:  attackers  aren't  al- 
lowed to  use  certain  types  of  equipment 
readily  available  to  terrorists,  including 
grenades,  body  armor,  and  armed  heli- 
copters. "You  can  walk  into  a  Radio  Shack 
and  for  S400  buy  a  device  that  will  jam  all 
radio  transmissions  in  a  six-block  area," 
Levernier  says.  "For  $40,000,  you  can  shut 
down  everything  within  a  mile.  But  D.O.E. 
wouldn't  let  me  use  that  stuff,  because  it 
doesn't  have  a  defense  against  it." 

Despite  the  lopsided  playing  field,  it  is 
the  defenders  who  have  been  caught 
cheating.  In  a  1999  exercise,  an  army 
Special  Forces  team  was  deployed  to  "at- 
tack" a  truck  convoy  that  was  supposed- 
ly transporting  nuclear  materials  at  Fort 
Hood,  Texas.  The  stakes  were  high:  politi- 
cal luminaries  from  Washington,  including 
the  deputy  secretary  and  undersecretary  of 
D.O.E.,  had  flown  in  to  observe  the  exer- 
cise. The  luminaries  flew  home  thinking 
the  defenders  had  won,  but  it  turned  out 
they  had  had  help.  After  "shooting"  one  de- 
fender, a  Special  Forces  black  hat  noticed 
that  the  defender  was  holding  a  piece  of 
paper  that  looked  familiar:  it  was  the  black 
hats'  battle  plan.  The  cheating  was  proved 


to  D.O.E.  managers  by  Peter  Stocktor 
special  assistant  to  Secretary  Richards 
but  no  disciplinary  action  was  taken. 

The  N.N.SA.'s  Franklin  said  he  couk 
comment  on  incidents  that  occurred  c 
ing  the  Clinton  administration. 

The  biggest  artificiality  in  D.O.E.'s 
games,  says  Levernier,  is  that  they  dc 
test  for  suicide  attacks.  To  win,  attack 
must  penetrate  the  facility,  capture  the  ] 
tonium,  and  then  escape.  In  the  real  wo 
though,  terrorists  might  choose  to  br 
their  own  explosives  and  ignite  the  ph 
nium,  and  themselves,  on-site. 

D.O.E.'s  nuclear-security  planning,  nc 
Levernier,  is  formulated  according  ti 
"design-basis  threat"  document  that  sp< 
fies  what  kinds  of  attacks  weapons  fa< 
ties  must  be  defended  against.  Levern 
Timm,  and  other  experts  argue  that  the' 
tacks  of  September  11  tragically  valida 
their  previous  recommendations  that 
design-basis  threat  be  upgraded  to  inc 
porate  suicide  attacks.  But  D.O.E.  did 
issue  this  upgrade  until  May  2003,  and  i 
not  scheduled  to  take  full  effect  until  20 

Chris  Steele  and  Rich  Levernier  h; 
never  met,  but  they  have  much 
common.  Combined,  their  allegata 
suggest  that  the  Los  Alamos  National  L 
oratory  is  even  less  secure  than  previoi' 
realized.  What's  more,  each  man  emp 
sizes  that  the  problems  at  Los  Alamos  a 
in  greater  or  lesser  degrees,  found  throu 
out  the  D.O.E.  nuclear  system. 

"Safety  analysis  is  actually  better 
Los  Alamos  than  anywhere  else  witli 
the  D.O.E.  nuclear  complex,"  Steele  sa 
"We're  the  only  facility  that  has  a  team 
safety  and  engineering  analysts  who  ( 
independently  check  what  the  contract', 
are  telling  us.  At  the  other  facilities,  i, 
D.O.E.  oversight  guys  . . .  just  rubb 
stamp  the  safety  analyses  made  by  the  C' 
tractors  . . .  with  no  independent  confii 
ing  analysis."  The  result.  Steele  argues. 
a  regulatory  regime  in  which  D.O.E. 
sentially  trusts  contractors— corporatic 
such  as  Westinghouse  and  Lockheed  M 
tin— to  do  the  right  thing. 

For  hjs  part,  Levernier  says  that  seem 
preparedness  at  Colorado's  Rocky  Flats  i 
clear  facility  and  within  the  program 
transporting  nuclear  materials  throughc 
the  U.S.  is  as  poor  as  at  Los  Alarm" 
D.O.E.'s  black  hats  defeated  the  Roc 
Flats  security  force  between  80  and  100  p 
cent  of  the  time  in  the  late  1990s,  accord 
to  Edward  McCallum,  the  then  direc 
of  safeguards  and  security  for  all  of  D.O 
McCallum  became  so  worried  that,  it 
May  1997  phone  call,  he  told  another  c 
league  that  the  people  of  Colorado  faced 
"extremely  high  risk"  of  "a  little  mushroo 
shaped  cloud  over  [Denver]."  McCalh 
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had  already  shared  that  assessment  with 
bureaucrats  in  Washington  but  gotten  no 
reaction.  Only  when  his  colorful  turn  of 
phrase  became  public  knowledge  during 
an  April  1999  court  case  did  Washington 
respond,  and  not  in  the  way  McCallum 
had  hoped:  Secretary  of  Energy  Bill  Rich- 
ardson placed  him  on  administrative  leave 
and  forbade  him  to  speak  further  on  the 
matter,  explaining,  "I  won't  tolerate  ...  im- 
proper disclosures  of  any  kind."  McCallum 
soon  resigned  in  disgust. 

Fortunately  for  the  people  of  Colorado, 
in  August  2003,  D.O.E.  announced  that 
the  last  weapons-grade  plutonium  had  been 


Levernier  and  Steele  have  one  more 
thing  in  common:  each  lost  his  securi- 
ty clearance,  and  therefore  his  job,  af- 
ter coming  forward  with  his  claim— and 
sticking  to  it  in  the  face  of  hostility  from 
higher-ups. 

As  the  year  2000  unfolded,  Levernier 
says,  he  was  growing  more  and  more  frus- 
trated by  D.O.E.'s  failure  to  address  what 
he  regarded  as  a  catastrophe  in  the  mak- 
ing. He  finally  decided  he  had  to  go  out- 
side normal  channels  to  effect  change.  Al- 
though "99.99  percent  of  what  I  handled 
was  classified,"  says  Levernier,  one  day 
there  came  across  his  desk  an  unclassified 
document  that  hinted  at  some 
of  the  problems  worrying  him. 
The  document  was  a  report 
from  D.O.E.'s  inspector  general 


required  a  security  clearance,  and  into 
administrative  job. 

"Levernier  had  rubbed  so  many 
pie  the  wrong  way  over  the  years,"  F< 
says,  "that  when  he  gave  them  the  op 
ing  by  leaking  that  information  they  thi 
the  book  at  him  and  didn't  give  h 
the  second  chance  someone  else  mi; 
have  gotten." 

At  age  53,  Levernier's  career  prospe 
were  dim.  "There's  not  much  demand 
the  private  sector  for  a  nuclear-secui 
specialist  without  a  security  clearance," 
notes,  especially  one  whose  professio 
reputation  had  been  ruined  by  a  whisj 
campaign  charging  that  he  had  leal 
classified  information.  "When  I  walk  do 
the  halls  now,"  he  says,  "people  I  hi' 
known  for  25  years  turn  and  walk  aw 


DURING  ONE  MOCK  ATTACK; 

THE  BLACK  HATS  HAULED  AWAY  WEAPONS-GRA 
NUCLEAR  MATERIAL  IN  A  HOME  DEPOT  CART. 


removed  from  Rocky  Flats  and 
sent  to  the  Savannah  River  Site, 
in  South  Carolina.  But  problems 
persist  at  other  facilities. 

"My  concerns  about  Los  Ala- 
mos . . .  pale  in  comparison  to 
the  Y-12  [nuclear-weapons]  facility  at  Oak 
Ridge,  Tennessee,"  says  Representative 
Christopher  Shays  (Republican,  Connecti- 
cut), chairman  of  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  National  Security,  Emerging  Threats 
and  International  Relations.  "That  is  a  very 
vulnerable  site.  [It  has]  too  many  structures 
and  not  enough  buffer  zone  [around  it]. 
By  the  time  the  defenders  knew  that  a  se- 
curity threat  existed,  it  would  be  too  late  to 
respond.  I  know  that  they're  working  on 
it,  but  it  has  to  be  fixed  today,  not  years 
from  now." 

Not  all  of  America's  nuclear  facilities 
are  poorly  defended.  Three  have  scored 
relatively  well  against  mock  terrorists:  the 
Argonne  National  Laboratory-West,  in  Ida- 
ho, the  Pantex  Plant,  in  Texas,  and  the  Sa- 
vannah River  Site. 

So  why  doesn't  the  Bush  administra- 
tion insist  on  similar  vigilance  throughout 
the  entire  nuclear  complex?  "[They]  just 
don't  think  [a  catastrophic  attack]  will  hap- 
pen," Levernier  says.  "And  nobody  wants 
to  say  we  can't  protect  these  nuclear  weap- 
cause  the  political  fallout  would  be 
so  great  that  there  would  be  no  chance  to 

'he  White 
:<   to   ep'    b 
i    comment.) 


that  described  how 
D.O.E.  officials  in  the 
field  had  altered  securi- 
ty reports  on  Los  Ala- 
mos: although  visiting 
inspectors  had  judged 
it  "unsatisfactory," 
D.O.E.  field  managers 
had  changed  that  to  "marginal"  before  for- 
warding the  document  to  Washington.  Le- 
vernier faxed  the  inspector  general's  docu- 
ment to  The  Washington  Post,  which  ran  a 
story  shortly  after. 

It  took  Levernier's  superiors  about  two 
weeks  to  identify  him  as  the  source  of  the 
leak.  "When  he  released  that  information 
to  the  media,  he  didn't  put  his  own  name 
on  the  fax,"  James  Ford  says.  "He  used 
the  name  of  a  co-worker.  He  was  trying  to 
cover  his  tracks. ...  A  government  clear- 
ance is  granted  on  the  basis  of  a  person 
being  honest,  trustworthy,  and  depend- 
able, and  that  kind  of  behavior  isn't  hon- 
est, trustworthy,  and  dependable." 

"It  was  stupid  and  wrong,  and  I  regret 
doing  it,"  Levernier  says  of  using  a  false 
name.  But  he  argues  that  his  transgres- 
sion was  trivial  compared  with  the  scale 
of  his  punishment.  He  was  not  fired  out- 
right, for  that  would  have  given  him  due- 
process  rights  and  perhaps  provoked  him 
to  speak  out  publicly.  Instead,  his  securi- 
ty clearance  was  revoked,  even  though 
federal  law  explicitly  allows  government 
employees  to  share  such  unclassified  in- 
formation with  the  public  and  the  press. 
The  effect  of  the  disciplinary  action  was 
to  remove  Levernier  from  his  post,  which 


The  stink  they  put  on  me  is  so  strong  t' 
no  one  with  any  career  aspirations  wa 
to  get  close  to  me." 

In  Steele's  case,  too,  it  appears  tl 
what  triggered  D.O.E.'s  alleged  reta 
tion  was  a  fear  that  his  candor  mij 
encourage  informed  outside  scrutiny 
D.O.E.'s  actions— not  so  much  by  t 
press  as  by  Congress.  The  specific  ci 
troversy  that  led  to  Steele's  suspensi 
centered  on  T.A.  18,  the  "indefensib 
facility  at  Los  Alamos.  Steele  and  so: 
colleagues  were  developing  a  safi 
analysis  for  T.A.  18  when  a  colleag 
whose  calculations  Steele  had  repeate> 
rejected  as  inadequate  sent  him  an  e-rr 
containing  certain  technical  specificatio 
Steele  shared  those  specifications  w 
others  on  the  project.  "The  informati 
wasn't  marked  classified  when  it  was  si 
to  me,"  says  Steele.  "It  was  only  cla; 
fied  afterwards,  when  they  decided  to 
after  me." 

It  didn't  help  that  Steele  had  all  I 
diplomatic  sensitivity  of  an  Abrams  tai 
"Retarded"  and  "moron"  were  but  two 
the  words  he  used  for  colleagues  wh< 
work  did  not  measure  up  to  his  exact: 
standards.  "He's  technically  outstandin 
admits  Eric  Ernst,  the  facility  manager 
T.A.  55.  "[But]  Chris  has  an  extrenr 
strong  personality,  and  that  can  lead  sor 
times  to  being  abrasive." 

After  Steele  was  first  suspected  of  p£ 
ing  classified  information  to  colleagues, 
passed  a  polygraph  test.  However,  his 
fice  was  closed  for  three  months  while  i 
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tigation  continued.  He  then  returned 
to  work,  but  the  episode  would  come  back 
to  haunt  him. 

Steele  went  on  to  shut  down  the  secret 
waste  dump  and  then  reject  the  "magical 
sprinkler"  plan,  actions  which  brought  him 
into  conflict  with  Joseph  Salgado,  the 
lab's  principal  deputy  director.  It  was  now 
2002,  and  the  University  of  California 
was  facing  growing  criticism  in  Wash- 
ington of  its  management  of  Los  Alamos; 
there  was  talk  on  Capitol  Hill  that  U.C.'s 
contract  might  be  revoked.  For  Steele  to 
be  alleging  further  questionable  conduct 
was  exactly  what  U.C.  management  didn't 
want. 

After  the  waste  dump  was  shut  down, 
recalls  Steele,  "there  was  a  meeting  where 
Salgado  complained,  while  holding  up 
a  memo  I'd  written,  that  the  memo  had 
been  c.c.'d  to  a  cast  of  thousands  and  now 
we'd  have  to  explain  this  stuff  to  the  world 
instead  of  handling  it  quietly  among  our- 
selves." After  the  sprinkler  veto,  Steele 
says,  Salgado  accused  him  in  a  meeting 
of  once  again  holding  up  operations  at 
Los  Alamos  and  airing  the  lab's  dirty  laun- 
dry and  angrily  complained  about  hav- 
ing to  spend  four  hours  during  testimony 
before  Congress  explaining  single  sentences 


protection  group  in  America.  Since  its 
founding  in  1977,  gap  has  worked  with 
thousands  of  government  and  corporate 
whistle-blowers  and,  in  the  process,  has 
developed  a  sophisticated  strategy  for 
combining  legal  advocacy  with  media  and 
political  pressure.  It  has  also  helped  to 
formulate  the  body  of  laws  and  adminis- 
trative procedures  that  a  whistle-blower 
has  at  his  or  her  disposal  once  he  or  she 
makes  the  fateful  decision  to  "commit  the 
truth,"  as  Pentagon  whistle-blower  Ernest 
Fitzgerald  once  put  it. 

"We  expose  the  secrets  that  the  gov- 
ernment doesn't  want  anyone  to  know 
about,"  says  gap's  Tom  Devine,  "and  we 
try  to  make  sure  that  everyone  who  needs 
to  know  about  them,  from  workers  on- 
site  to  citizen  groups— politicians  and  the 
media— is  made  aware.  The  whistle-blower 
is  the  first  rock  in  the  avalanche  we  try  to 
create  of  public  revulsion  against  the  in- 
defensible." 

Steele's  avalanche  began  on  February 
27,  2003.  The  Project  on  Government 
Oversight  (pogo).  a  public-interest 
group  in  Washington  whose  report  "U.S. 
Nuclear  Weapons  Complex:  Security  at 
Risk"  is  an  indispensible  guide  to  prob- 


IN  HIS  FIRST  MONTH  BACK 

ON  THE  JOB,  STEELE  SAYS,  HE  DISCOVERED  SEVERAL 
ADDITIONAL  UNLICENSED  NUCLEAR  SITES. 


in  Steele's  memos.  After  this  meeting,  a 
lab  employee  warned  Steele  that  he'd 
heard  Steele  had  better  watch  his  back. 
(Through  a  spokesman,  Salgado  declined 
to  comment.) 

One  month  later,  Steele  was  taken  off 
the  job,  on  the  grounds  that  he  was  con- 
sidered a  security  risk. 

"Chris  was  set  up  on  the  security  issue 
because  he'd  gotten  some  of  those  guys 
reassigned,"  says  a  source  with  direct 
knowledge  of  the  situation.  "Management 
wanted  to  take  him  down,  and  they  had 
made  it  clear  publicly. ...  I  was  briefed 

[on  it]  by  D.O.E.  headquarters They 

set  him  up  by  sending  him  a  classified 
memo  about  a  black  project,  but  Chris 
wasn't  aware  it  was  classified,  and  they 
used  that  to  take  him  out." 

teele  and  Levernier  might  have  disap- 
peared into  the  maw  of  the  D.O.E. 
bureaucracy,  never  to  be  heard  from 
:  they  not  found  the  Govern- 
•'       l  'liability  Project  (<  ■  \         \ 
■  law  firm  in  Washington, 
le  premier  whistl      lower- 


lems  within  the  complex,  had  recruited 
gap  to  represent  Steele.  In  a  whistle- 
blower  retaliation  complaint,  Devine 
charged  that  Steele  had  been  taken  off 
the  job  and  stripped  of  his  security  clear- 
ance simply  for  doing  his  job  -for  having 
made  "legally  protected  disclosures"  of 
information  about  dangerous  or  illegal 
activities  at  Los  Alamos.  Three  weeks 
later,  Steele's  case  came  to  the  attention 
of  members  of  Congress  when  he  was  in- 
vited to  Washington  to  receive  an  award 
from  the  Alliance  for  Nuclear  Account- 
ability. 

In  any  case,  D.O.E.  retreated.  On  March 
28,  Tyler  Przybylek,  the  N.N.S.A.'s  gener- 
al counsel,  recommended  that  Steele's  clear- 
ance be  restored  and  that  he  return  to 
work.  Przybylek's  official  statement  declared 
that  Steele  had  put  classified  information 
at  risk  but  had  not  done  so  deliberately. 

"I'm  glad  to  be  back,"  says  Steele  from 
his  office  at  Los  Alamos.  But  his  adven- 
tures aren't  over.  In  his  first  month  back  on 
the  job,  he  says,  he  discovered  approximate- 
ly a  doz -n  additional  unlicensed  nuclear 
sites,  and  he's  girding  for  another  fight. 


Levernier  has  traveled  a  longer,  rod 
road.  He  filed  a  Whistleblower  Protect 
Act  lawsuit  against  D.O.E.  on  Septem 
26,  2001.  Levernier  remained  in  bure 
cratic  limbo  for  the  next  17  months  wl 
the  Office  of  Special  Counsel,  the  fede 
agency  that  handles  whistle-blower  cas 
considered  the  suit.  In  February  2003, 
O.S.C.  ruled  that  there  was  "a  substan 
likelihood"  that  Levernier's  charges  w 
correct  and  ordered  Secretary  of  Ene 
Spencer  Abraham  to  investigate  the 
The  O.S.C.  also  held  that  Levernier  r 
been  improperly  gagged  by  D.O.E.  1 
N.N.S.As  Franklin  says,  "These  issues 
still  under  litigation,  so  we're  not  in  a 
sition  to  comment." 

The  O.S.C.'s  rulings  bode  well  for 
vernier's  individual  fate;  a  final  decisioi 
expected  shortly.  But  Devine  charges  t 
D.O.E.  is  still  doing  nothing  to  fix 
larger  security  problems  his  client  ide 
fied.  "D.O.E.  did  one  40-minute  interv 
with  Rich  in  March  2003,  and  as  fan 
we  can  tell,  that's  been  the  extent  of  tr 
investigation  [of  his  substantive  claims 
Devine  says.  "There  has  been  no  folk 
up,  no  requests  for  additional  names 
information.  It's  been  a  completely  cov 
your-ass  approach." 

It  is  unclear  whether  Levernier's  wa 
ings  reached  the  White  House,  or  ev 
the  secretary  of  energy's  office.  Leverr 
says  he  informed  Joseph  Mahaley.  tl 
D.O.E.'s  head  of  security,  more  than  or 
about  his  findings,  but  adds  that  Ma 
ley  did  not  share  his  sense  of  urgeni 
Whether  Mahaley  forwarded  Levernk 
information  to  the  secretary  of  energy  z 
the  National  Security  Council  is  not  kno\ 
(Mahaley  declined  to  respond  to  repea 
requests  for  comment.) 

But  the  weapons  complex's  security  pn 
lems  were  described  to  Secretary  Ab 
ham  by  Ronald  Timm  in  a  February  2( 
letter.  Timm  outlined  the  security  vulrl 
abilities  at  the  nuclear-weapons  facilifl 
and  warned  Abraham  not  to  expect  to  h 
the  truth  from  his  own  bureaucracy,  whr 
history  of  obfuscation  about  security  Tin. 
related  in  detail.  Abraham  did  not  reply 
Timm,  instead  delegating  the  task  to  Gle 
Podonsky,  the  director  of  D.O.E.'s  Offt 
of  Independent  Oversight  and  Performai 
Assurance.  "The  Department's  protect 
program  may  not  be  perfect,"  Podon; 
wrote  to  Timm,  "[but]  we  firmly  believi 
is  effective." 

In  June  2003,  two  vials  of  plutonit 
were  reported  lost  at  Los  Alarm 
Shortly  thereafter,  Secretary  Abrah; 
announced  that  a  new  security  review  of1* 
nation's  nuclear-weapons  facilities  woi 
be  conducted  posthaste.  Whether  this 
view  will  lead  to  real  reform  seems  dou 
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lul;  in  the  past,  similar  reviews  have  gone 
nowhere.  In  the  wake  of  the  Wen  Ho  Lee 
scandal,  for  example,  the  Clinton  admin- 
istration commissioned  a  report  from  the 
august  President's  Foreign  Intelligence 
Advisory  Board.  Released  in  1999,  "Sci- 
ence at  Its  Best,  Security  at  Its  Worst" 
painted  "an  abysmal  picture"  of  D.O.E., 
calling  it  "a  large  organization  saturated 
with  cynicism,  an  arrogant  disregard  for 
authority,  and  a  staggering  pattern  of  de- 
nial." Noting  that  D.O.E.  had  "been  the 
subject  of  a  nearly  unbroken  history  of 
dire  warnings  and  attempted  but  aborted 
reforms,"  the  board  concluded  that  D.O.E. 
was  "incapable  of  reforming  itself." 


blower's  charges  are  right  would  reflect 
poorly  on  the  bureaucracy's  competence. 
And  fixing  the  problems  that  whistle- 
blowers  identify  would  often  mean  divert- 
ing funds  that  bureaucrats  would  rather 
use  for  other  purposes,  like  empire  build- 
ing. But  the  main  reason  officials  have 
no  tolerance  for  dissent  is  that  taking 
whistle-blowers'  charges  seriously  would 
require  them  to  stand  up  to  the  regulated 
industry,  and  that's  not  in  most  bureau- 
crats' nature,  whether  the  industry  is  the 
nuclear-weapons  complex  or  the  airlines." 

Noting  that  all 
three  whistle-blowers' 
troubles  began  under 


expend  the  time  and  energy  needed 
take  these  problems  seriously.  And  tr 
they  go  around  boasting  that  they're  u 
ning  the  war  on  terrorism.  The  hypoci 
is  pretty  outrageous."  (The  White  Hoi 
declined  to  comment.) 

Devine  calls  whistle-blowers  "mode 
day  Paul  Reveres."  Just  as  the  M 
sachusetts  silversmith  rode  throi 
the  night  in  1775  to  warn  of  the  impend 
British  attack,  he  says,  today's  whist 
blowers  risk  their  lives  and  honor  to  u  i 
action  while  tragedy  can  s 
be  averted.  Especially  af 
9/11,  argues  Elaine  Kapk 
whose  term  as  lead  counsel 
the  O.S.C.  expired  in  June, 
we  are  truly  concerned  abc 
national  security,  we  have 
protect  whistle-blower  rights 
seems  crazy  to  have  people 
a  position  to  know  about  potential  pr( 
lems  but  afraid  to  speak  out." 

But  Rich  Levernier  will  have  noneu 
this  noble  talk.  "If  I  had  to  do  this  ov 
again,  I  wouldn't,"  he  says.  "I  would  h< 
been  more  aggressive  about  keeping  a  r 
ord  of  the  shortcomings  I  witnessed,  a 
I'd  have  laid  it  on  my  bosses'  doorstep 
and  then  if  they  didn't  do  anything,  tl 
failure  would  be  on  their  backs.  But  th; 
all.  Because  now  I  recognize  that  the  pc 
er  your  superiors  have  over  you  is  bro 
and  deep,  and  they  don't  hesitate  to  use 
When  they  took  my  security  clearance, 
was  like  a  scarlet  letter  was  painted 
my  forehead.  It's  ruined  my  life." 


A  case  in  point,  again  from  June  2003: 
D.O.E.  was  caught  instructing  its  employ- 
ees not  to  "spill  your  guts"  when  ques- 
tioned in  internal  investigations.  Glenn 
Podonsky  seems  to  have  taken  this  advice 
to  heart  while  testifying  to  the  subcom- 
mittee headed  by  Congressman  Shays. 
Asked  how  often  security  forces  at  the 
nation's  nuclear-weapons  facilities  are  de- 
feated in  war-game  exercises,  Podonsky 
replied,  according  to  a  source  who  was 
present,  "I  don't  know."  The  source  says 
that  Shays  shot  back,  "You  do  realize, 
Mr.  Podonsky,  that  you  are  under  oath?" 
Podonsky  then  allegedly  amended  his  an- 
swer to  "More  often  than  we  would  like." 
(Podonsky  referred  a  request  for  comment 
to  D.O.E.'s  press  office,  which  declined 
to  respond.  "I  wouldn't  confirm  anything 
said  behind  closed  doors,"  says  Represen- 
tative Shays.) 

"The  bureaucracy  is  more  interested 
in  the  appearance  of  proper  oversight 
than  the  reality,"  explains  Tom  Devine, 
who  represents  Bogdan  Dzakovic  as  well 
is  Steele  and  Levernier.  "Partly  that's 
ce.  To  admit  that  a  whistle- 


LEVERNIER  WILL  HAVE  NONE  OF 

THIS  NOBLE  TALK.  "IF  I  HAD  TO  DO  THIS  OVER  AGAIN 
I  WOULDN'T,"  HE  SAYS.  "IT'S  RUINED  MY  LIFE." 


the  Clinton  administration  and  then  con- 
tinued under  Bush,  Devine  argues  that 
bureaucratic  antipathy  to  whistle-blowers 
transcends  partisan  differences.  Yet  the 
Bush  administration  is  particularly  un- 
sympathetic to  whistle-blowers'  warnings, 
Devine  adds,  because  it  is  ideologically 
opposed  to  government  regulation  in 
general. 

"I  don't  think  President  Bush  or  other 
senior  officials  in  this  administration  want 
another  September  11,"  says  Devine,  "but 
their  anti-government  ideology  gets  in  the 
way  of  fixing  the  problems. . . .  The  securi- 
ty failures  in  the  nuclear-weapons  complex 
and  the  civil-aviation  system  are  failures  of 
government  regulation.  The  Bush  people 
don't  believe  in  government  regulation  in 
the  first  place,  so  they're  not  inclined  to 

PHOTOGRAPH       Y    JONAS     KARtSSON 


Meanwhile,  George  W  Bush  is  prep, 
ing  to  run  for  re-election  in  Novemt 
2004  as  the  September  11  Candida 
That  image  has  helped  Bush  politically 
the  two. years  since  the  attacks,  but  t 
revelations  of  whistle-blowers  like  Ri 
Levernier,  Chris  Steele,  and  Bogdan  D; 
kovic  suggest  that  the  label  could  c 
both  ways.  Americans  don't  seem 
blame  Bush  for  the  9/11  attacks'  taki 
place  on  his  watch,  perhaps  becau 
few  of  them  know  how  many  warnin 
Bush-administration  officials  ignor 
beforehand  from  these  and  other  fede: 
whistle-blowers.  But  if  Bush  ignores  whist 
blowers  again,  and  their  warnings  a 
tragically  validated  in  a  second  devast 
ing  attack,  Americans  may  not  be  so  f< 
giving.  □ 
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FLOWER  POWER 

Andy  Warhol  in  his 
Factory  at  231  East  47th 
Street,  with  some  of  his 
Flower  paintings, 
mid-1960s. 


GING 


Signed  by  the  artist,  certified  by  his  estate -it's  got  to  be  an 

original  Andy  Warhol,  right?  Not  unless  the  Warhol  authentication  board 

says  so.  But  dealers  and  collectors  are  crying  foul  over 

the  four-member  board's  perplexing  verdicts,  which  have 

turned  high-priced  art  into  wall  decoration 

BY  MICHAEL  SHNAYERSON 


hey  tend  to  look  nervous  as  they 
come,  bearing  their  packages,  to  the 
red-brick  warehouse  on  far-west  20th 
Street  in  Manhattan's  Chelsea  district.  Up 
on  the  seventh  floor  of  the  Andy  Warhol 
estate  building,  they  add  prints  and  paint- 
ings to  the  pile  that  gathers  there  three 
times  a  year.  Soon  enough,  they  get  a  tell- 
tale letter  from  the  Andy  Warhol  Art  Au- 
thentication Board.  Some  return  to  pick  up 
their  works  with  obvious  relief,  but  many, 
many  others  storm  ba  '    in  grief  or  rage. 
:  depressing  job,"     Imitted  i 


elevator  man  on  duty  to  a  stunned  collec- 
tor on  the  way  down  not  long  ago.  "People 
have  so  much  hope,  and  they  come  out 
just  crushed." 

In  the  netherworld  of  great  artists'  es- 
tates, some  panel  of  experts  is  usually  on 
tap  to  determine  the  authenticity  of  once 
humble  paintings  that  now  sell  for  millions 
of  dollars.  They  may  debate,  they  may  equiv- 
ocate. None,  though,  has  seemed  so  capri- 
cious as  the  Andy  Warhol  board.  None  has 
stirred  such  indignation,  such  loathing,  and 
such  fear. 


Much  of  the  fault  lies  with  the  artist  hii 
self.  Sixteen  years  after  his  untimely  dea 
at  58  from  complications  following  ga 
bladder  surgery,  Warhol  is  the  hottest  nam 
by  far,  in  modern  art.  His  silkscreene 
prints,  with  their  globally  recognized  ir 
ages,  have  doubled  in  value  in  the  last  thr< 
to  five  years.  Prices  for  his  important  pair 
ings  have  risen  as  much  as  tenfold  in  th 
period. 

But  as  demand  has  increased,  so  has  tl 
number  of  forgeries.  "Warhol  is  the  mo 
famous  artist  in  America,"  says  ManhatU 
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t  dealer  John  Woodward,  "and  the  most 
ked."  Forgers  have  a  field  day  because 
arhol  was  also  among  the  world's  most 
olific  artists— hundreds  of  paintings,  thou- 
nds  of  prints— thanks  to  his  pioneering 
oduction  of  "mechanized"  art,  for  which 

employed  helpers  both  inside  and  out- 
le  his  "Factory"  sites.  Forgers  can  start 
th  the  same  photographic  images  Warhol 
i,  and  sometimes  knock  off  silkscreens 

ly  an  expert  can  distinguish  from  the 
tginals.  Often,  as  a  result,  the  Warhol 

ard  is  simply  blamed  as  the  messenger 

bad  news  to  hoodwinked  buyers. 

For  some  time,  though,  disturbing  stories 

^e  wafted  out  from  that  red-brick  build- 

:  into  the  art  world.  Gallery  owners  and 
|alers  have  submitted  works  signed  by 

rhol  or  authenticated  by  the  executors 
jthe  artist's  estate,  only  to  have  the  board 
l:lare  them,  in  its  words,  "not  the  work 
lAndy  Warhol."  Works  that  Warhol  dis- 
psed  or  produced  in  the  company  of 
Ictory  assistants  have  been  denied  de- 
i  te  multiple  affi- 
les from  those  as- 
kants.  The  board 
I;  even  reversed  its 
In  judgments,  cre- 

lg  huge  confusion. 

Jnlike  some  such 
I  irds— sculptor  Alex- 
Ider  Calder's,  for 
Bmple— the  Warhol 

ird  never  officially 

'lains  why  it's  de- 
Id  authenticity  to 
rk.  That  would 
1 5  the  forgers.  So  an 
I  ler  is  left  to  come 
I  with  his  own  theo- 
I  "or  why  the  paint- 

I  he  bought  in  good 

I I  for  perhaps  several  hundred  thou- 
■  d  dollars  or  more  is  now  worthless. 
I  >lor  do  the  owners  have  any  re- 
Wrse:  to  have  their  works  reviewed, 


Underlying  many  of  the  stories  is  an 
issue  more  philosophical  than  financial. 
When  the  board  declares  works  "not  the 
work  of  Andy  Warhol,"  does  it  just  mean 
actual  fakes?  Or  does  it,  as  many  of  the 
stories  suggest,  often  mean  works  that  were 
by  Warhol,  but  not  in  the  board's  opinion 
intended  by  the  artist  to  be  shown  or  sold 
as  art? 

And  if  so,  how  do  the  board's  members 
have  the  gall  to  judge  that? 


J 


oe  Simon,  39,  a  U.S.-born  filmmaker 
and  British  art-world  habitue,  has 
spent  most  of  the  last  two  years  pon- 
dering that  very  question.  His  harrowing 
odyssey  with  the  Warhol  authentication 
board  began  soon  after  July  2001,  when 
he  found  a  buyer,  through  a  London  gal- 
lery, for  a  Warhol  painting  he'd  bought 
in  1989.  Simon  had  paid  $195,000  for  the 
work,  a  red  silkscreened  self- 
portrait  done  in  1965.  His  buy- 
er had  agreed  to  pay  $2  mil- 


BUT  IS  IT  ART? 

Joe  Simon  in 
London  with  a 
copy  of  his  Warhol 
self-portrait. 


tr,  have  to  sign  a  contract  by  which 
p  forgo  any  right  to  a  legal  appeal. 
u  contract  says  the  board  will  issue 
Irrely  an  opinion,"  but  the  board's 
■lion  is,  like  a  king's,  the  only  one  that 
laits,  and  so  over  this  huge  domain  of 
Hglobal  art  market  the  board's  power 
absolute. 

lib  a  wide  range  of  disgruntled  gallery 
Hers,  dealers,  and  collectors  contacted 
manity  Fair,  those  opinions  are  suspect. 
M  such  boards,  they  observe,  are  linked 
11  foundation  that  has  had  troves  of 
Bate  artist's  work  to  sell— a  potential 
Bict  of  interest.  Critics  say  the  board 
Ms  favorites:  the  same  painting  may 
■uthenticated  when  submitted  by  one 
Her,  they  suggest,  but  denied  if  submit- 
Hw  a  less  established  one. 


Warhol  was  always  experimenting. 
.  .  .  Gerard  Malanga  asks, 
"How  can  the  board  say  Joe's 
painting  is  not  real?" 


ter  with  the  verdict:  a  B.  He  was  floored. 
As  far  as  Simon  could  see,  the  paint- 
ing had  an  impeccable  provenance.  Be- 
fore his  purchase  of  it  from  the  Lang  & 
O'Hara  gallery  in  New  York,  the  24-by- 
20-inch  work  (synthetic  polymer  and  silk- 
screen  ink  on  canvas)  had  been  handled 
by  Christie's  auction  house  and  by  Ronald 
Feldman,  a  well-known  Manhattan  deal- 
er long  associated  with  the  artist.  It  had 
also  been  examined  by  Fred  Hughes,  War- 
hol's executor  and  the  late  chairman  of 
the  Andy  Warhol  Foundation  for  the  Vi- 
sual Arts,  who  wrote  and  signed  an  au- 
thentication on  the  back  of  the  painting. 
"And  before  I  bought  it,  having  known 
Fred  forever,  I  rang  him  at  home  and  dis- 
cussed it  with  him,"  Simon  recalls.  "The 
irony  is  that  he  owned  one  of  the  por- 
traits himself." 

Simon  had  moved  in  Warhol  circles 
since  coming  to  New  York  as 
a  teenager  and  landing  a  job 
as  an  assistant  for  Vogue  edi- 
tor Diana  Vreeland.  Hand- 
some and  charming,  he  slid 
easily  into  the  Factory  crowd 
and  knew  Warhol  personally. 
Over  the  years,  as  he  became  a  movie 
producer  (Richard  III),  various  artists, 
including  David  Hockney,  painted  por- 
traits of  him.  When  the  board  denied 
his  Warhol  self-portrait  in  early  2002, 
Simon  was  trying  to  produce  a  sequel 
to  the  1994  drag-queen  camp  classic  The 
Adventures  of  Priscilla,  Queen  of  the  Desert. 
Appalled  at  what  he  felt  to  be  a  gross  in- 
justice, he  put  his  work  aside  and  em- 
barked on  a  full-time  campaign  to  prove 
his  painting  was  real.  It  was  a  campaign 
that  would  immerse  him  in  the  creative 
chaos  of  Warhol's  early  Factory  years, 
^^^^^^^^  even  as  it  deepened  his 
suspicions  of  the  authen- 
tication board. 


B 


lion.  The  only  condition  was  that  Simon 
submit  the  work  to  the  Warhol  authenti- 
cation board. 

Simon  did  so  without  hesitation,  sign- 
ing the  legal  waiver  that  explained,  among 
other  matters,  the  board's  rating  system: 
"A"  for  "work  of  Andy  Warhol,"  "B"  for 
"not  the  work  oi"  Andy  Warhol,"  and  "C" 
for  "not  able  at  this  time  to  form  an  opin- 
ion.'' Shortly  after,  Simon  was  faxed  a  let- 


y  the  late  summer 
of  1965,  as  Simon  al- 
ready knew,  Warhol 
at  37  had  made  the  leap 
from  commercial  design- 
|   er  to  Pop-art  pioneer,  and 
all  but  burned  out  as  he 
[    did.  His  first  canvases— 
|    comic-book  characters, 
Campbell's-soup  cans- 
had  been  painstakingly  hand-painted,  but 
he  soon  moved  on  to  silkscreening,  which 
hardly  any  other  artist  had  tried.  Not  only 
was  it  faster  and  more  profitable,  but  the 
assembly-line  process  of  silkscreening 
seemed  perfect  for  the  iconic  images  he 
was  producing. 

By  now  Warhol's  passion  had  also  shifted 
from  painting  to  moviemaking.  It  was  easi- 
er—and more  fun.  The  Factory  had  become 
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itroducing 

gh  performance  technology 

at's  also 

>od 

•  ■    I  ^^        ^^  I     I    w    I  \f  I  I  %^  I    I    ■■     Now  you  can  burn  more  rubber  and  less  gas. 

s  revolutionary  new  Hybrid  Synergy  Drive'  combines  a  gasoline  engine  with  a  powerful  electric  motor  that  never  needs  to  be 
d  in.  The  result?  Super-efficient,  super-charged  performance, 
imple,  Hybrid  Synergy  Drive  will  inject  a  V6  SUV  with  the  power  and  torque  of  a  V8.  Remarkably,  the  SUV  will  also  achieve  the 

i  fuel  efficiency  of  a  compact  car  with  a  fraction  of  conventional  emissions. 

aundbreaking  yet  affordable  technology  will  hit  the  roads  this  fall  in  the  next  generation  Prius.  And  after  that,  it  will  be  available  in 

nd  more  Toyota  products  -  including  SUVs. 

ly,  all  cars  may  be  quicker  off  the  mark.  And  slower  to  leave  a  mark. 

com/tomorrow       62003 


TODA 


ORROW 


I  AM  A  CAMERA 

Warhol  shoots 
Muhammad  Ali  and 
family,  1977;  inset, 
Warhol  with  a  Norelco 
video  camera  on  the 
October  1965  cover  of 
Tape  Recording. 


;;  Pop  version  of  a  Hollywood  studio,  with 
Warhol-named  "stars"— Baby  Jane  Holzer, 
Viva,  Ultra  Violet— making  mind-numbingly 
long  films  of  people  sleeping  or  kissing. 
Warhol  was  also  using  a  new  handheld 
tape  recorder  to  "write"  a  novel  called  A: 
A  Novel.  On  the  fringe  of  this  scene,  as  Si- 
mon learned,  was  a  young  magazine  pub- 
lisher named  Richard  Ekstract,  who'd  just 
struck  a  deal  with  the  artist.  In  exchange 
for  having  Warhol  sit  for  a  cover  inter- 
view for  his  trade  magazine  Tape  Record- 
ing, Ekstract  called  an  executive  he  knew 
over  at  Norelco  and  persuaded  him  to 
lend  Warhol  one  of  the  world's  first  video 
recorders  and  cameras— a  $15,000  novelty. 

Warhol  was  thrilled:  how  much  easier 
to  make  movies  with  ~^^^^^^^^_ 
it  than  with  a  16-mm. 
camera!  When  the  short 
tryout  period  ended. 
Ekstract  says,  Warhol 
asked  to  keep  the  cam- 
era and  recorder,  with 
plenty  of  videotape,  for 
six  more  months.  In  re- 
turn, he  would  give  silk- 
screened  self-portraits  to  Ekstract  and  half 
a  dozen  others  who'd  made  possible  the 
extended  loan  and  a  related  party  to  cele- 
brate Warhol  as  an  underground  filmmak- 
er. Such  were  the  origins,  Ekstract  explained 
to  Joe  Simon,  of  Simon's  own  painting. 

Because  Warhol  was  so  busy,  Ekstract 
added,  and  because  the  self-portraits  were 
for  barter,  not  cash,  Warhol  delegated  more 
of  the  creative  work  than  usual.  Typically, 
Warhol  sent  the  image  he'd  chosen  to  a 
downtown  studio  to  have  a  silkscreen 
made.  When  the  silkscreen  came  back  to 
the  Factory,  Warhol  and  an  assistant  pro- 
duced the  painting  from  it.  This  time,  how- 
ever, Warhol  told  Ekstract 
to  have  a  silkscreen  print- 
er do  that  final  step  with 
Andy's  guidance.  The 
point.  Ekstract  said  with 
a  laugh,  was  to  save  mon- 
ey. "He  was  too  cheap  to 
do  it  himself!" 

Up  at  the  Factory.  Ek- 
stract recalled.  Warhol 
approved  the  paintings. 
Ekstract.  who  paid  for  the 
silkscreening,  kept  one  for 
himself.  One  of  the  oth- 
ers went  to  an  advertising  man.  That  one, 
Simon  determined  after  more  sleuthing, 
was  the  one  he'd  bought  in  1989. 

Ekstrac  I  since 

the  ear  rding.  He's 

published  .  .  id  consumer 

magazines,  incluut..^ 
Cottages  &  Gardens.  He  > 

keeps  an  apartment  on  Gn 


New  York,  and  has  a  radically  contempo- 
rary home  on  seven  and  a  half  acres  in 
Sagaponack,  Long  Island,  that  looks  like 
a  lunar-landing  module.  As  Simon  recount- 
ed his  frustrations  with  the  board,  Ek- 
stract began  to  seethe.  The  authentication 
board  had  denied  his  own  self-portrait 
some  years  before,  but  he'd  shrugged  off 
the  slight:  Warhol  had  given  him  the  paint- 
ing, and  he  wanted  to  keep 
it.  Since  then,  however,  more 
than  one  of  his  old  cronies 
had  tried  to  sell  their  paint- 
ings and,  like  Simon,  had 
had  them  denied  by  the 
board.  Ekstract  encouraged 
Simon  to  keep  on  with  his 
■m_  research.  If  he  pre- 
vailed, all  seven  own- 
ers would  benefit.  If 
the  board  turned  him 


Factory  assistant  Gerard  Malanga,  whi 
helped  the  artist  produce  nearly  all  hi 
early  silkscreened  paintings. 

"The  Ekstract  situation  was  an  anoirJ 
aly,"  Malanga  admits.  "We  never  farmec 
out  another  job  at  that  point."  But,  he  says 
"it's  still  valid."  After  all,  he  notes,  Warhc 
was  always  experimenting  with  differen 
methods.  Just  because  this  method  wa 
different  at  the  time,  h 
says,  "how  can  the  boan 
say  Joe's  painting  is  no 
real?" 

Along  with  Factor 
workers,  Simon  sough 
out  three  of  Warhol's  eai 
ly  dealers  and  champ: 
ons:  Sam  Green,  Irvin 
Blum,  and  Ivan  Karp 
All  of  these  art-world  fij 
ures  agreed  that  Simon' 


tng  the  1966  Recorder* 


Ejclutive  Photo*  of  Andy  Warhol'* 
Far  Out  (Underground  Videotape* 


"We  used  to  throw  those  Polaroids 
in  the  garbage,"  says  Sam  Bolton. 
Yet  now  dealers  are  hawking  them 
for  thousands  of  dollars  each. 


down  again,  Ekstract  might  be  willing  to 
foot  a  lawsuit. 

Simon  kept  digging.  He  spoke  to  Paul 
Morrissey,  Warhol's  Factory  film  direc- 
tor in  the  1960s,  who  remembered  the  Ek- 
stract deal  and  wrote  a  letter  of  support. 
Biily  Name,  the  Factory's  photographer  at 
that  time,  corroborated  Morrissey 's  version. 
Perhi  os  the  most  authoritative  of  the  ear- 
factory  affidavits  came  from  Warhol's 


self-portrait  was  real.  Karp  was  espn 
daily  supportive:  he,  too,  had  had 
Warhol  painting  denied  by  the  boarc 

I  ■  was  his  first  art  dealer,  in  1961 
I  and  I  was  dedicated  to  his  goo. 
I  cause!"  the  twinkly-eyed  Karp,  T. 
declares  of  Warhol  from  the  offic 
of  his  venerable  West  Broadway  ga 
lery,  called  OK  Harris.  So  Karp  wa 
stunned  when  a  buyer  to  whom  he'i 
sold  a  two-panel  self-portrait  by  Wai 
hoi  informed  him  that  the  then  new 
ly  formed  authentication  board  had  de 
clared  it  "not  the  work  of  Andy  Warhol. 
Karp  had  bought  the  painting  in  th 
1960s,  knowing  full  well  that  its  creatioi 
had  been  atypical.  A  Michigan  art  pre 
fessor  had  contacted  Warhol  to  say  tha 
his  class  wished  to  produce  a  Warhol  sill 
screen,  and  could  the  artist  advise  them 
Warhol  blithely  obliged.  When  the  Stu 
dents  were  done,  continued  on  page  21 
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HE    ART   WORLD 


NTiMED  from  page  :oj  Warhol  went 
visit  the  class,  pronounced  himself  de- 
nted by  the  two  square  panels,  one  on 
p  of  the  other,  each  of  which  bore  his 
kscreened  image— one  in  silver,  one  in 
je— and  signed  the  upper  one  of  them, 
hen  the  professor  offered  to  sell  Karp 
work,  the  dealer  snapped  it  up,  con- 
iced  it  was  merely  another  of  the  artist's 
->eriments  in  method,  no  less  legitimate 
in  any  of  his  other  works. 
To  Karp.  the  proof  was  in  the  penman- 
p.  "The  signature  was  the  confirming 
.  on  the  part  of  the  artist!"  he  declares. 
Tiat  meant  this  is  what  he  meant  it  to 
As  Karp  knew,  the  lack  of  a  signa- 
e  on  a  Warhol  work 
;ant  nothing:  the 
ist  produced  works 
such  volume  that 


figures,  the  small  panel  would  be  worth 
about  S90,000.  Now  it's  just  a  decorative 
wall  hanging.  "And  you  know  what0"  Karp 
says,  fuming  again  at  the  memory.  "I  found 
a  paper  in  my  files,  from  Vincent  Fremont, 
confirming  the  picture." 


B 


WHO'S  AFRAID 

OF  ANDY  WARHOL? 

Warhol  signs  one 
of  his  silkscreens  of 


ehind  a  big  wooden  desk  in  his  loft- 
like Manhattan  office  at  One  Union 
Square,  framed  by  rows  of  art  books 
behind  him,  Vincent  Fremont  at  53  has  the 
rumpled,  shambling  look  of  a  college  art 
professor,  and  a  casual,  self-deprecating 
charm  to  match.  Yet  he  holds  a  post  of 
high  power  in  the  art  world,  one  that 
makes  a  lot  of  art  dealers  nervous.  As  ex- 
clusive agent  for  the  Warhol  foun- 
dation, which  was  formed  in  1987, 
Fremont  decides  which  galleries  and 
museums  will  get  Warhol  shows, 


Ipften  waited  until  they  were  sold 
re  signing  them.  But  when  War- 
did  sign  a  work,  and  the  signa- 
could  be  confirmed,  how  could 
Doard  ignore  it?  "To  be  uninter- 
d  in  the  signature  is  extraordi- 
Karp  fumes.  "That's  the  whole 
I  for  authenticators  of  classical 
tings,  after  all.  In  my  46  years  in 
iusiness,  I've  never  come  across 
hing  like  this." 

rp  had  no  choice  but  to  take 
Minting  back  and  refund  the  buy- 

$40,000.  After  stewing  for  a  while. 
ecided  to  submit  the  painting  himself, 
gured  when  I  submitted  it  under  my 
ie,  from  my  loyalty  to  Warhol's  career 
that  they  would  honor  that,"  Karp 
.  It  came  back  with  a  denied  stamp 

Hhe  back  of  the  canvas.  Furious,  Karp 

di  drded  that  one  and  hung  the  unspoiled 

P<  ;1  in  his  office. 
There  it  is."  Karp  says,  gesturing  to  the 

w:  behind  him.  As  a  salable  work,  Karp 


"To  be  uninterested  in  the 
signature  is  extraordinary.  That's 
the  whole  thing  for  authenticators 
of  classical  paintings." 


and  which  dealers  will  get  works  to  sell. 
From  all  paintings,  drawings,  and  sculpture 
that  the  foundation  sells,  he  gets  a  com- 
mission: originally  10  percent,  now  6  per- 
cent. Since  its  inception,  the  foundation  has 
sold  about  $150  million  worth  of  Warhol's 
art.  Fremont,  who  showed  up  as  a  worship- 
ful teenager  at  the  Factory  in  1969  to  sweep 
the  floors,  is  now  a  multimillionaire. 

Fremont  readily  admits  that  in  the  tu- 
multuous period  after  Warhol's  death  he 


authenticated  Karp's  double-panel  self- 
portrait.  In  the  absence  of  any  authenti- 
cation board  at  that  time,  he  and  Fred 
Hughes  took  on  the  thankless  job,  as  he 
puts  it,  of  judging  works  that  came  in  for 
review.  "You  wouldn't  believe  the  stories 
that  some  people  brought,  huge  packages 
of  stories  that  were  totally  fabricated,"  Fre- 
mont recalls.  "It's  much  more  complicat- 
ed than  you'd  think."  In  the  case  of  the 
Karp  self-portrait,  he  remembers  the  cir- 
cumstances: the  Michigan  art  class,  War- 
hol's visit.  How  then  could  the  board  later 
reverse  his  judgment?  "The  present  board 
is  its  own  body,"  Fremont  says  evenly.  Did 
the  board  decide  that  work  done  off-site  was 
invalid,  despite  Warhol's  approval  of  it? 
That  impression,  he  says  without  elabora- 
tion, is  "understandable  but  not  correct." 

Hughes  did  most  of  the  authenticating 
until  his  eyesight  began  to  fail  from 
multiple  sclerosis.  As  Hughes's  con- 
dition worsened,  Fremont  became  the  es- 
tate's chief  authenticator.  (After  a  protract- 
ed and  painful  decline.  Hughes  died  in 
2001.)  Dealers  began  muttering  that  this 
created,  at  the  least,  an  apparent  conflict 
of  interest— one  that  might  lead  Fremont 
to  reject  works  presented  by  outsiders  in 
order  to  promote  sales  of  the  foundation's 
own  stock,  for  which  he  would  get  his  sales 
commission.  Fremont  denies  that.  "It  was 
never  about  commerce,"  he  says  of  the  au- 
thenticating. "It  was  about  the  integrity  of 
the  artist's  work." 

Eight  years  after  Warhol's  death,  the  au- 
thentication board  was  formed.  It  would  be 
an  expert  panel  wholly  separate  from,  but 
underwritten  by,  the  Warhol  foundation, 
which  would  continue  to  sell  Warhol's  art. 
One  member  was  David 
Whitney,  a  Warhol  ac- 
quaintance who  had 
once  hung  a  show  of 
Warhol  drawings  at  New 
York's  Whitney  Museum 
of  American  Art.  (No  re- 
lation to  the  museum's 
founding  family,  he  was, 
and  is,  architect  Philip 
Johnson's  companion.) 
Another,  Neil  Printz,  was 
a  well-regarded  aca- 
demic, while  Georg  Frei 
worked  at  the  Thomas  Ammann  Fine  Art 
gallery  in  Switzerland.  Interior  designer 
Jed  Johnson,  a  close  friend  of  Warhol's  for 
many  years,  was  a  fourth  member,  though 
he  would  serve  for  little  more  than  a  year- 
a  victim  of  the  crash  of  TWA  Flight  800. 
There  was  briefly  one  other  member  of  the 
board:  Vincent  Fremont. 

Early  on,  Fremont  says,  he  realized  he 
was  once  again  in  a  tricky  position:  both 
on  the  authentication  board  and  selling  art 
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as  the  foundation's  exclusive  agent.  "That's 
when  it  dawned  on  me  that  I  should  step 
off,"  he  says.  "I  didn't  want  the  percep- 
tion of  conflict  to  arise,  so  ...  I  removed 
myself." 

With  Johnson's  tragic  death,  Fremont's 
resignation,  and  Frei's  decision  to  work 
instead  on  the  catalogue  raisonne,  the  board 
assumed  its  current  roster:  Whitney,  Printz, 
New  York  University  professor  Robert  Ro- 
senblum,  and  former  foundation  curator 
Sally  King-Nero.  These  were  the  judges  who 
began  to  gather  three  times  a  year,  review- 
ing upwards  of  100  submissions  each  time. 
These  were  the  ones  whose  judgments  be- 
gan to  roil  the  art  world. 

When  paintings  and  prints  from  War- 
hol's well-known  series  were  de- 
nied—the Flower  series,  for  exam- 
ple—one could  assume  the  board  thought 
them  fakes.  But  dealers  began  to  believe 
that  if  they  submitted  several  from  the  same 
series  at  once— seemingly  from  the  same 
source— a  certain  percentage  appeared  to 
get  turned  down  as  a  matter  of  course. 

"I  bought  14  Warhols  from  a  major 
wholesaler,"  recounts  one  dealer.  "These 
were  70s  silkscreens.  I  bought  and  paid  for 
them  without  written  agreement  because 
the  works  were  not  only  purchased  from  the 
Andy  Warhol  estate  but 
stamped  with  the  Andy 
Warhol  stamp— a  circle— 
and  with  serial  numbers 
from  the  estate.  I  submitted 
five  to  the  authentication 
board.  Four  of  the  five  got 
an  A.  But  the  fifth  got  a  B. 
Now  what  do  I  do  about  the  other  nine?" 

Some  dealers  felt  the  board  was  cut- 
ting down  on  outside  stock  on  general  prin- 
ciples: the  less  stock  out     ^^^^^__ 
there,  the  higher  the  value 
of  what  the  foundation  still 
owned.  Others  worried  that 
the  board  was  making  deci- 
sions based  on  quality. 
"Let's  say  you  have  two 
Marilyns,  and  one  is  in  bet- 
ter condition,"  hypothesizes 
one  dealer.  "So  they'll  say, 
'We'll  authenticate  this  one, 
but  not  that  one.'  But  that's 
not  their  position  to  take." 

Dealers  became  accus- 
tomed to  having  the  board  deny  paintings 
from  well-known  series  that  Fremont,  or 
Hughes,  or  both,  had  authenticated  on  behalf 
of  the  estate  in  the  late  1980s  or  early  1990s. 
The  Karp  double-panel  self-portrait  was  a 
i  example.  In  cases  like  this,  dealers 
1  the  board  had  new  informa- 


ings,  going  from  A  to  B— within  months? 
One  dealer  submitted  two  silkscreened 
paintings  to  the  board  and  had  both  ap- 
proved. "Three  months  later  I  sold  the 
first  painting  for  about  $300,000.  After 
a  few  months  I  consigned  the  second 
to  Christie's."  To  the  dealer's 
mystification,  Christie's  kept 
the  painting  awhile,  then 
returned  it  without  expla- 
nation. "Then  I  consigned 
it  to  Sotheby's.  After  15  days, 
they  said  they  didn't  want 
to  deal  with  it.  It  turned  out 
that  the  authentication  board 
had  faxed  both  Christie's 
and  Sotheby's  to  say  the 
painting  was  a  fake  . . .  less 


"I  made  a  purchase  based  on  the 
green  light  Fred  gave  me.  Sixteen 
years  later,  to  be  told  that  it's 
a  fake— it's  just  not  acceptable." 


than  a  year  after  they  gave  it  an  A  rating." 
One  dealer  passed  on  to  Vanity  Fair  a  let- 
ter written  by  the  board's  lawyer,  Ronald 
Spencer,  to  a  New  York  gallery  owner.  In 
the  letter,  Spencer  called  attention  to  a  work 
being  exhibited  in  a  show  of  Warhol  paint- 
ings and  drawings.  Spencer  acknowledged 
that  the  board  had  given  that  work  an  A, 
but  then  informed  the  gallery  owner,  "A  lit- 
lore  than  thirteen  months  thereafter  . . . 


the  authentication  board  wrote  the  [pain 
ing's]  owner  to  advise  that  the  authentic; 
tion  board's  opinion  had  changed  by  reaso 
of  circumstances  coming  to  its  attention. 
Now  the  work  was  "not  by  Andy  Warhol, 
Spencer  advised,  and  its  A  should  be  in 
mediately  changed  to  a  I 
One  well-known  Nei 
York  dealer  recounts  gettin 
an  unsolicited  letter  recen 
ly  from  the  authenticatio 
board  about  a  Warhol  pain 
ing  the  dealer  had  bougl 
in  the  1980s  and  kept  in  he 
personal  collection.  The  le 
ter  advised  that  the  pain 
ing  had  been  overlooked  i 
the  first  volume  of  the  cat; 
logue  raisonne.  "Howeve 
if  I  wanted  to  resubmit, 
was  welcome  to  do  that, 
the  dealer  recounts.  "Th 
next  thing  I  knew,  the  paintin 
was  stamped  denied  on  top  c 
Fred  Hughes's  authenticatioi 
"The  value  isn't  the  point, 
says  the  outraged  dealer.  "Th 
point  is  that  I  made  a  purchas 
based  on  the  green  light  th? 
Fred  gave  me.  Fred  was  the  onl 
person  at  that  point  who  coul 
authenticate  it.  Sixteen  yeau 
later,  to  be  told  that  it's  a  fake-i 
it's  just  not  acceptable.  I  war 
them  to  be  deposed,  but  moi 
than  that,  I  can't  say.  I'll  leave 
to  my  lawyer." 

n  the  gossipy  world  of  ai 
dealers,  no  one  heard  of  sue 
rude  surprises  happening  t 
the  long-established  inner  circ 
of  major  Warhol  dealers— Lan 
Gagosian  (with  galleries  in  New  Yori'J 
,    Los  Angeles  and  London),  Zurich  j 
Bruno  Bischofberger,  et  al.  (In  Gagi- 
sian's  case,  that's  because,  as  a  gallei  I 
spokesperson  says,  Gagosian  didn 
feel  the  need  to  submit  paintings  with 
clear  provenance  for  review.  Bischc 
berger  could  not  be  reached  for  cor 
merit.)  And  so  charges  of  favoritism 
arose,  charges  which  one  dealer  ou  [ 
side  the  circle  decided  to  put  to  tl ) 
\    test.  He  bought  a  Flower  painting 
Italy,  he  says,  and  paid  $120,000  f<j 
it— "today  it  would  be  worth  $500,000" 
on  the  condition  that  the  board  apprc*| 
it.  He  brought  it  back  to  New  York  an 
submitted  it;  it  was  returned  with  a  B  ra  | 
ing.  So  the  dealer  showed  the  painting  i 
a  more  powerful  dealer  in  New  York,  oi  I 
who  has  frequent  dealings  with  the  e 
tate.  The  second  dealer  agreed  it  was  re£  | 
and  offered  to  become  a  half-owner  of 
for  $60,000.  The  painting  was  then  su 
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d  under  the  second  dealer's  name. 

[1  c  .me  back  an  A. 

Irving  Blum,  the  dealer  whose  erstwhile 
Ferns  gallery  staged  a  seminal  Warhol  show 
in  1963.  believes  that  who  submits  a  paint- 
ing definitely  affects  what  the  board  will 
say.  "My  sense  is  that  if  it's  a  charmed 
member  of  the  inner  circle  they're  inclined 
to  accept  it.  And  if  it  comes  from  another 
source  they're  inclined  not  to.  It's  arbitrary, 
I  believe." 

One  well-known  collector  with  longtime 
ties  to  Warhol  says,  "I  think  the  thing  is 
deeply  sinister.  It's  not  that  they're  unin- 
formed. It  has  to  do  with  manipulating  an 
art  market:  by  denying  any  and  every  War- 
hol they  can,  they  only  increase  the  value 
of  what  they've  got." 

Fremont,  for  one,  rolls  his  eyes  at  this 
theory.  "The  authentication  board  does 
not  have  any  art  to  sell,"  he  says.  "It  is 
a  separate  animal  from  the  foundation. 
And  the  foundation's  running 
out  of  work.  So  that's  not  a 
factor." 

By  intent  or  not,  says  one 
aggrieved  dealer,  the  board's 
penchant  for  changing  its 
mind  about  works  submitted 
by  outsiders  has  another,  sub- 
tler effect  on  the  market.  "A 
major  museum  will  probably 
choose  not  to  buy  from  an  out- 
side dealer  because  the  au- 
thentication board  may  change 
its  rating  on  an  artwork  from 
A  to  B,"  the  dealer  observes.  "Whereas  if 
it  buys  from  the  estate,  that's  a  guarantee." 
The  same  guarantee,  he  suspects,  comes 
with  paintings  sold  by  the  inner  circle  of 
dealers. 

As  he  kept  up  his  lonely  campaign, 
Joe  Simon  heard  stories  like  these. 
They  only  made  him  more  determined. 
The  board's  assistant  secretary,  Claudia 
Defendi,  had  offered  him  one  of  the  well- 
lawyered  lines  she  says  to  all  owners  when 
they've  been  denied:  "You're  welcome  to 
resubmit  your  work  with  more  documen- 
tation." Later,  she  would  draw  a  blank 
when  asked  to  come  up  with  the  name  of 
just  one  owner— one  owner  in  the  board's 
eight-year  history— who  had,  in  fact,  sub- 
mitted more  documentation  and  had  his 
B  rating  changed  to  an  A.  (Actually.  V.F. 
came  up  with  one:  Billy  Name,  the  Factory 
photographer.)  But  Simon  took  her  words 
to  heart. 

Fremont  had  been  encouraging,  too. 

"He  invited  me  to  lunch,"  Simon  recalls. 

"He  advised  me  to  try  to  trace  the  history 

piece.  I  never  realized  that  he  knew 

In  fact, 

:s 


back  in  the  late  1980s.  "It  didn't  even  come 
to  my  mind,"  Fremont  says  now  with  ex- 
asperation. "Anyway,  I  authenticated  it 
with  a  qualifier.  At  that  point  in  time, 
since  we  didn't  have  a  lot  of  information 
when  Ekstract  brought  it  to  the  estate  . . . 
a  letter  was  attached  to  the  effect  that 
there  might  be  a  need  to  revisit  the  situa- 
tion." 

Simon  collected  dozens  of  affidavits 
from  anyone  remotely  relevant.  He  got 
transcripts  of  Warhol  himself  discussing 
the  making  of  the  painting.  The  transcript 
was  provided  by  Matt  Wrbican,  an  archi- 
vist at  the  Andy  Warhol  Museum  in  Pitts- 
burgh. Both  Wrbican  and  Tom  Sokolowski, 
the  museum's  director,  were  sympathetic 
to  his  plight,  even  though  the  museum  has 
received  grants  from  the  foundation  that 
also  funds  the  board. 

All  this,  along  with  the  painting  itself, 
was  tendered  to  the  board  for  its  next  re- 


"Art-historical  research  is  an 
ongoing  river  of  information.  Pieces 
fall  into  that  river  and  get  taken  up 
. . .  even  if  it's  only  13  months." 


view  meeting.  One  day  in  late  February 
2003.  Simon's  mobile  phone  rang.  It  was 
Paul  Morrissey,  one  of  the  many  affidavit 
writers.  Morrissey  had  just  spoken  to  Fre- 
mont, who  remains  a  consultant  to  the 
board,  though  not  a  voting  member. 

The  painting  had  been  denied  again. 

Once  more,  the  board  refused  to  ex- 
plain its  decision.  And  when  approached 
by  Vanity  Fair,  none  of  the  board  members 
chose  to  speak  for  himself.  After  some 
hesitation,  however,  Claudia  Defendi  con- 
sented to  an  interview  at  the  red-brick 
building  on  West  20th  Street:  Ronald  Spen- 
cer, the  board's  lawyer,  would  also  be  in 
attendance. 


W 


herever  the  tens  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars earned  by  the  estate  on  the 
sale  of  Warhol  art  over  the  last 
16  years  has  gone,  it  certainly  hasn't  pro- 
duced any  luxuries  visible  on  the  ground 
floor  of  525  West  20th  Street.  When 
Spencer  and  Defendi  usher  a  guest  in- 
to a  tiny  office  with  three  tiny  chairs 
around  a  tiny  white  table,  the  effect  is 
rather  like  pulling  open  the  Wizard  of 
Oz's  curtain. 

Usually,  one  would  prefer  that  a  law- 
yer not  be  present  at  an  interview.  Defendi, 


however,  seems  almost  incapable  of  sayii 
anything  other  than  her  standard  line 
"The  board  is  more  than  happy  to  r 
review  a  work  if  the  owner  is  unhapp 
and  feels  the  judgment  is  unfair,"  she  say 
Asked  on  what  basis  the  board  authem 
cates  work,  she  says,  "The  board  authe 
ticates  work  if  it's  authentic." 

Spencer,  a  dapper  veteran  of  art-wot 
law,  is  at  least  more  voluble.  "All  worl 
that  are  'not  by  Warhol'  are  not  all  fakes 
he  clarifies.  "That  is  to  say,  a  fake 
a  work  created  with  an  intent  to  deceiv 
Historically,  you  have  all  kinds  of  woi 
that  were  not  created  by  the  artist  bi 
were  not  created  to  deceive.  They  migl 
have  been  copies;  they  might  have  bee 
misattributions."  Just  as  likely,  the  boai 
might  see  works  Warhol  did  create— bi 
not  as  art.  "It  has  to  do  with  the  intei 
of  the  artist,"  Spencer  explains.  "If  tl 
artist  intends  to  create  art,  that's  oi 
^^^^^  thing.  If  the  artist  intends 
to  sign  a  baseball  cap  to  gr 
someone  his  signature,  thai! 
not  art." 

Intention  is  the  key.  Spe 

cer  confirms,  no  matter  ho 

the  art  is  made.  "If  Warh 

conceived  the  idea,  and 

then  directed  someone  el 

to  prepare  a  silkscreen,  ar 

he  then  supervised  the  pr 

cess  of  production  and  in  e 

feet  signed  off  on  it,  wheth 

or  not  he  signed  his  nam 

to  it,  as  long  as  he  said,  'That's  goo 

that's  what  I  wanted,'  Warhol  created  th 

work,"  Spencer  says,  "no  matter  wheth 

there  were  three,  four,  or  five  assistan 

working  under  his  direction." 

The  Ekstract  and  Simon  self-portrai 
would  seem  to  fall  squarely  within  th 
definition.  But  Spencer  says  no.  "Ekstrac 
story,  if  I  understand  you  correctly,  I 
that  in  return  for  giving  him  the  acetate 
Ekstract  was  going  to  have  produced 
certain  number  of  silkscreened  pair 
ings— six  or  seven,"  Spencer  says.  "Wl 
not  156  or  157°  Did  you  ask  him  that? 
suggest  you  do.  Who  said  six  or  sevei 
Did  Warhol  say  that  to  Ekstract9  Is  th 
Ekstract's  story?" 

Ekstract  has  heard  this  from  the  boa  I 
before.  "I  said.  'These  are  the  people  yi 
can  trace;  these  are  the  people  who  we 
connected  with  this  event,  who  I  felt  shou 
have  them  because  of  their  contribution, 
he  recalls  telling  the  board.  None  of  the 
got  rich  making  counterfeit  Warhols,  1 1 
adds,  including  himself.  "I'm  a  real  pi  I 
son,  I  publish  magazines!  I  have  my  ov  ^ 
money!  Whatever  success  I've  had  h 
been  by  being  creative  and  doing  go( 
work,  not  scamming  anybody." 

The  double-panel  Karp  self-portKl 
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would  also  seem  to  meet  Spencer's  defini- 
tion of  what  constitutes  a  Warhol  work. 
But  again  the  lawyer  disagrees.  "Did  you 
ever  see  the  film?"  he  asks,  in  reference 
to  a  film  apparently  made  of  Warhol's  vis- 
it to  the  Michigan  art  class  where  the  silk- 
screen  was  made.  "Ask  Karp  about  that. 
I  think  you'll  find  that  he  can't  come 
up  with  this  famous  film. 
And  that  nobody  will  be 
able  to." 

"I  never  heard  of  such 
a  film  before,"  Karp  replies 
in  astonishment.  "I  don't 
know  what  he's  talking 
about.  In  any  event,  why 
would  one  have  to  come 
up  with  a  film  to  justify 
the  work  of  art  anyway? 
Remember,  the  work  was 
signed— and  they  don't  de- 
ny the  signature."  ("The 
board  would  not  say  whether  the 
signature  was  authentic  or  not," 
Spencer  replies.) 

Spencer  is  unflappable  even 
when  shown  the  letter  he  wrote 
relating  the  board's  reversal  of 
judgment  over  a  period  of  13 
months.  "New  information  came 
to  the  board's  attention,"  he  says 
with  a  shrug.  "The  legal  waiver 
specifically  allows  for  that  kind 
of  change.  Art-historical  research 
is  an  ongoing  river  of  informa- 
tion. Pieces  fall  into  that  river  and 
get  taken  up  by  the  art-historical 
community  even  if  it's  only  13 
months." 

As  for  the  story  of  the  dealer 
who  resubmitted  a  denied  work 
under  a  more  powerful  dealer's 
name,  Spencer  says,  "The  idea 
that  the  board  would  change  its 
opinion  because  the  owner  was 
an  important  dealer  is  so  foreign 
to  the  way  the  board  operates." 

Spencer,  like  Fremont,  debunks 
the  idea  that  the  board 
denies  outsiders'  works  to 
enhance  the  value  of  the 
estate's  own  Warhols.  "If 
one  day  there  are  suddenly 
100  more  Rembrandts  on 
the  market,  do  you  think 
it  affects  the  value  of  the 
other  Rembrandts?  Any 
art-world  expert  will  tell  you  it  doesn't." 

Nor,  says  Defendi,  is  the  board  act- 
ing in  an  arbitrary  fashion  when  it  authen- 
tings  of  a  series  and 
tical  ones.  "It 
you  have 
•very 
■ 


hols  because  it  questions  their  quality  are 
simply  wrong,  she  asserts.  "The  board  is 
not  concerned  with  quality,"  she  says,  "only 
that  a  work  is  authentic." 

How  much  simpler,  by  comparison,  the 
Alexander  Calder  foundation's  authenti- 
cation board  seems!  Sandy  Rower,  direc- 
tor and,  as  it  happens,  Calder's  grandson, 


"I  challenged  the  board,  and  they 
said,  'The  object  you  submitted 
is  "associated"  with  the  artist, 
but  it  is  not  "made  by  him.'"" 


FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT 

Warhol  buys  groceries 
in  New  York  City  in 
1965;  some  of 
the  packaging  looks 
a  lot  like  his  art. 


says  his  own  lawyer  advised 
drawing  up  a  stern  contract 
for  applicants.  "For  many 
months  we  labored  over  lan- 
guage and  wording.  Then  I  realized:  this 
is  stupid.  So  we  do  not  ask  anyone  to  sign 
any  contract  of  any  kind. ...  I  prefer  to 
have  an  open  process  where  no  one  is  in- 
timidated." 

Rower  takes  a  broad  view  of  what  con- 
stitutes Calder's  art.  "My  grandfather  made 
a  lot  of  unusual  things  in  unusual  ways," 
be  says.  "He'd  make  things  for  people  af- 


ter dinner.  We  don't  think  of  those  wor  \ 
as  any  less  authentic  than  mobiles."  Whi 
he  does  have  to  deny  a  work,  Rower  saj  I 
"we  always  explain  why  a  work  isn't 
Calder.  A  letter  from  me  describes  in  n| 
atively  broad  terms  why  a  work  isn't  ge 
uine,  including  research  into  our  archiv  I 
and  records.  If  necessary,  I'll  even  go  in] 

great  detail." 

"Sandy  is  entitled  to  conduct  r  I 

foundation  as  he  wishes,"  Spenc 

replies.  "But  the  first  time  he  gets'! 

claim,  he's  going  to  rethink  how  1 

operates." 

A  signed  baseball  cap,  as  Sped 
cer  suggests,  is  not  art.  Or  f 
it? 
Warhol,  after  all,  was  an  art:  I 
whose  work  always  posed  the  qutl 
tion:  What  is  art?  Or  converse!! 
What  is  not  art?  Toward  1 
end  of  his  life,  Warhol  ew 
began  putting  seemingly  re 
dom  objects  into  boxes  ai 
calling  them  time  capsuk 
those  capsules  are  now  <J 
display  as  art  at  the  Wjj 
hoi  museum.  If  he  signedJ 
baseball  cap,  who's  to  s 
he  wasn't  making  a  wov 
of  art  with  a  typically  wi 
Warholian  comment  on  aj 
and  celebrity? 

"If  you  bring  a  napkin  I 
that  Andy  signed  for  yoj 
it's  a  souvenir,"  Vincent  F  | 
mont  says.  "There  may 
value  in  it,  but  the  boa>| 
will  not  authenticate  sc 
venirs."  And  yet,  he  admi] 
"if  it's  a  drawing— for 
stance,  Halston  and  otht  | 
had  drawings  that  An^ 
drew  on  menus  and  stufl 
that  would  be  different."  Tl 
would  be  art?  Fremont  b 
itates.  "Yeah.  In  my  opd 
ion.  But  I  don't  speak   j 
the  board." 

It's  in  trying  to  draw  til 
line,  between  art  and  n(  I 
art,  that  the  Warhol  authtl 
tication  board  seems  to  get  hopelessly-i  | 
surdly— bollixed  up. 

Take  the  issue  of  printers'  proofs,  ma 
by  the  printer  to  determine  color,  el 
before  an  actual  print  run.  Sometirr 
Warhol  would  give  extra  proofs  of  a  si 
screened  work  to  the  printer  as  payme 
or  partial  payment,  for  producing  a  set 
prints  for  sale  or  exhibition.  Art  or  n(  I 
art?  Fremont  observes  that  all  printe 
proofs  must  be  signed  and  numbered  a  | 
marked  "P/P."  Then,  he  says,  they're 
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iti  ar  One  Warhol  printer  recently 
ted  about  10  to  the  board.  'They 
were  all  printers'  proofs,"  he  declares,  but 
none  were  signed.  "I  wish  I*d  had  the 
balls  at  the  time  I  got  them,  and  asked 
Andy  to  sign  them."  The  board's  response 
was  ambivalent.  "Half  of  them  the  board 
said  'yes'  to,"  the  printer  recounts.  "On 
one  they  had  no  opinion  [a  C].  And  the 
others  are  B." 

The  same  printer  also  has  "overage." 
"If  I  need  300  good  pieces,  I  will  print 
400,"  he  explains,  "because  you  always 
have  a  problem.  The  majority  of  them  are 
destroyed  because  they  obviously  have 
flaws.  Some  would  go  to  Andy.  The  boy 


^i- 


mitted  five  of  his  eight  Liza  Minnelli 
proofs.  "And  they  were  authenticated!  So 
I  sold  them  to  an  Italian  art  dealer. 
Then  we  submitted  the  last  three;  they 
were  not  authenticated."  At  the  same  time, 
the  board  reversed  itself  on  the  first  five 
Minnellis. 

Then  there's  the  case  of  the  "Rauschen- 
berg  blouse." 
Occasionally  in  the  1960s,  Warhol 
designed  one-of-a-kind  clothes  with  im- 
ages from  his  paintings.  The  "Brillo  dress" 
was  made  of  paper.  In  ^^^^^^^^ 
February  2002,  it  sold  at 
Christie's  for  $56,400,  af- 
ter getting  an  A  from  the 
authentication  board. 
From  the  same  dealer  who 
put  the  "Brillo  dress"  up 
for  auction,  Los  Angeles 
collector  Andrew  Dodge 
bought  the  "Rauschen- 
berg  blouse,"  a  one-of-a- 
kind  garment  silkscreened 
with  Warhol's  image  of 


had  made  the  Rauschenberg  blouse 
1962  for  Sarah  Dalton,  a  British  ingenil 
who  helped  Warhol  edit  the  movie  Sleel 
Dalton  wrote  Dodge  a  letter  recountirl 
that  she  was  16  years  old  on  the  one  nig]  I 
she  wore  the  blouse,  to  a  John  Cage  co  f 
cert,  and  that  she  remembered  meetirl 
Rauschenberg  there.  She  wore  the  blou: 
only  once,  she  said,  because  it  was  inten  | 
ed  to  be  a  work  of  art. 

"I  challenged  the  board,"  Dodge  rl 
calls,  "and  they  said,  'The  object  you  su  I 
mitted  is  "associated"  with  the  artist,  bi 


"You  wouldn't  believe  the 
stories  that  some  people  brougi 
. . .  totally  fabricated.  It's  more 
complicated  than  you'd  think." 
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du  jour  at  the  Factory 
might  get  one."  Art  or 
non-art?  One  would  guess 
the  latter.  But,  the  print- 
er charges,  "the  founda- 
tion is  selling  this  over- 
age! To  dealers.  You 
have  to  buy  a  block  of 
$100,000." 

Fremont  says  flatly 
that  the  foundation  is 
selling  no  such  over- 
age—unnumbered prints 
from  a  limited  edition. 
What  it  has  sold  are 
portfolios  of  unique  trial 
proofs.  "Andy  would 
have  15  versions,  say, 
made  of  one  image,  to  see  which  col- 
ors he  wanted  to  use.  The  14  he  didn't 
choose  aren't  any  less  good;  so  [deal- 
er] Ronald  Feldman  made  portfolios 
of  those." 

Another  former  printer,  Horst  Weber 

von  Beeren,  ran  off  scores  of  these  unique 

trial  proofs  in  helping  Warhol  decide 

which  final  version  of  a  portrait  to  go  with 

on  private  commissions.  "Andy  should 

have  destroyed  the  extra  prints,"  he  says. 

"He  couldn't  and  wouldn't.  He  was  a  hoard- 

keren  has  no  quarrel  with 

n  selling  its  own  trove  of 

■st  wishes 


ON  THE  MONEY 

Top,  the  back  of 
Joe  Simon's  dollar-bill 


painting  with  a  DENIED 
stamp;  above,  Warhol 
at  the  Factory,  1965. 


artist  Robert  Rauschen- 
berg and  his  family.  The 
blouse  had  been  on  ex- 
hibit at  the  Warhol  mu- 
seum for  about  three 
months  as  part  of  a  show  called  "The 
Warhol  Look:  Glamour  Style  Fashion." 
It  was  identified  in  that  show  by  the  mu- 
seum's curators  as  made  by  Warhol.  Still, 
when  Dodge  decided  to  put  the  blouse  up 
for  auction,  Christie's  took  the  precau- 
tion of  submitting  it  to  the  authentication 
board. 

The  board  denied  it. 

Stunned,  Dodge  started  researching  the 
blouse,  as  Joe  Simon  had  done  with  his 
self-portrait.  He  discovered  that  Warhol 


it  is  not  "made  1 
him."'  I  said,  'Wh>| 
do  you  mean  "d/ 
made  by  him"?'  II 
didn't  [silkjscreen  H 
own  work!"  ("If  tf 
board  used  that  woJ 
['associated'],"  sa 
Spencer,  "it's  not  tli 
[same]  meaning  th| 
Dodge  put  on  it. 
Now,  as  Dodge  o| 
serves,  the  blouse 
"a  dead  duck,"  wM 
no  value  either  to  aj 
other  collector  or. 
a  museum. 

Just  as  confusing  wJ 
the  board's  treatmH 
of  the  so-called  doll:* 
bill  painting.  On  t 
night  of  April  21, 19H 
as  Warhol  recounted  in  r| 
published  diary,  a  birthday  d 
ner  was  to  be  held  at  Manh  I 
tan's  Odeon  restaurant  f' 
Sam  Bolton,  a  handsome  you 
man  from  a  wealthy  family  who'd  dri  | 
ed  into  the  Factory  and  become  t. 
artist's  latest  crush.  "I  had  to  be  creatil 
to  think  of  birthday  presents  for  San 
Warhol  recounts.  "I  stuck  money  in  tf 
grandmother-type  birthday  card,  anci 
did  a  canvas  that  had  dollars  pasted  c  j 
to  it." 

Paige  Powell,  Warhol's  closest  femil 
friend  at  the  time,  accompanied  him  tf 
evening.  "I  was  there  when  Andy  made)  | 
she  says  of  the  artwork.  "He  pasted  dol 
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THE    ART   WORLD 


jills  to  a  blank  canvas  and  signed  it.  That 
vas  it.  It  was  the  kind  of  thing  Andy  would 
k>.  He  made  a  lot  of  presents  for  people." 
Some  years  after  Warhol's  death,  Bol- 
on  decided  to  sell  the  work.  Bizarrely 
enough,  he  sold  it  to  . . .  Joe  Simon.  Si- 
non  submitted  the  dollar-bill  painting  to 
he  authentication  board. 
The  board  denied  it. 
Again,  in  the  absence  of  any  explana- 
ion,  Simon  gathered  affidavits  and  other 
vidence  to  prove  the  painting  real, 
^gain,  the  board  denied  it.  Finally,  in  re- 
ponse  to  Simons  pleas,  the  board  broke 
own  policy  and  issued  a  reason:  the 
lollar  bills  bore  the  signature  of  Secre- 
iry  of  the  Treasury  Nicholas  F.  Brady, 
/ho  took  office  in  September  1988,  well 
fter  the  painting  was  made.  In  this  in- 
tance,  the  board  members  had  not  de- 
ied  the  painting  because  they  deemed 
ephemera.  The  artwork  raised  more 
uestions.  Its  creation  was  beyond  dis- 
ute.  Had  someone  doctored  it,  then,  af- 
r  it  was  made?  "I  know  I  didn't  do 
lything  to  it,"  Bolton  declares,  "and  I 
now  Joe  didn't."  The  board's  letter  also 
ises  a  uniquely  Warholian  question.  If 
meone  removed  the  original  dollar  bills 
•om  the  painting,  spent  them,  and  later 
:placed  them  with  others,  would  Warhol 
ave  deemed  it  any  less  a  work  by  Andy 
/arhol? 
With  the  dollar-bill  painting,  at  least, 
le  board  has  made  a  decision  based  on 
e  work's  seeming  inauthenticity,  not  on 
status  as  ephemera.  But  how  to  explain 
e  Polaroids? 

n  recent  years,  hundreds  of  Polaroid 
pictures  have  been  finding  their  way 
from  the  Warhol  foundation  to  Bischof- 
rger  and  other  dealers.  These  are  Po- 
roids  Warhol  took  of  the  rich  and  fa- 
ous  whose  portraits  he  did  on  commis- 
>n,  to  great  profit,  beginning  in  the  early 
70s.  The  Polaroids  were  used  the  same 
iy  they  are  in  fashion  shoots,  as  rough, 
;liminary  takes.  Warhol  would  use  the 
ages  on  them  to  produce  his  silkscreens, 
t  the  Polaroids  themselves  were  just  a 
eans  to  an  end. 

"We  used  to  throw  those  Polaroids  in 
e  garbage,"  Bolton  recalls.  Yet  now  deal- 

>  are  hawking  them  for  thousands  of 
liars  each.  The  subject  of  one  Polaroid, 
)lton  relates,  is  a  well-known  artist, 
"hey  are  now  selling  Polaroids  that  I 
ok  of  Andy  with  the  artist,  and  a  Euro- 
:an  dealer  is  selling  them— to  the  artist! 

>  insane!" 

Timothy  Hunt,  the  Warhol  foundation's 
elusive  agent  for  Warhol  photos  and 
ints,  sees  no  problem  with  that.  "If  Andy 

ds  his  camera  off  to  someone  else  and 
ructs  them  to  take  a  photograph,  then 


we  still  consider  that  a  Warhol  photograph." 
he  says.  "It's  Warhol  as  director."  Hunt 
says  tne  fact  that  Warhol  kept  so  many  of 
them  suggests  he  valued  them.  "1  suspect 
if  Andy  had  caught  Sam  throwing  Po- 
laroids into  the  garbage  can,  he  would 
have  gone  berserk."  That  Christie's  in  the 
early  1990s  appraised  the  Polaroids  at  50 
cents  to  a  dollar  each  is  immaterial.  "The 
market  clearly  doesn't  agree  with  their  ap- 
praisal," Hunt  says.  "They  are  selling"— 
for  prices  ranging  up  to  $20,000  per  Po- 
laroid. 

The  Polaroids  are  sold  directly  by  the 
estate  and  foundation,  which  stamps  them. 
So  they  aren't  actually  considered  by  the 
authentication  board— unless  a  buyer  wants 
to  resell  them.  Can  a  buyer  assume  the 
board  would  authenticate  them?  Hunt 
pauses.  "If  the  Polaroid  is  by  Andy  War- 
hol, then  yes,  you  could  expect  the  board 
to  authenticate  it." 

Last  winter,  Joe  Simon  and  Richard  Ek- 
stract  submitted  their  self-portraits  for 
a  final  time  to  the  Warhol  authentica- 
tion board.  The  board  was  due  to  meet 
again  on  June  9.  Ever  dogged,  Simon  had 
even  more  documentation  to  show,  col- 
lected now  in  a  three-ring  binder  with  mul- 
ticolored, numbered  tabs:  affidavits,  sales 
receipts,  dealer  letters,  and  the  like. 

With  their  works  still  on  the  pile  at 
West  20th  Street  waiting  to  be  reviewed, 
both  Ekstract  and  Simon  received  curt  let- 
ters from  the  board.  Once  again,  their 
works  had  been  denied. 

As  a  sort  of  thank-you  to  the  Warhol 
museum  for  its  support  during  his  odyssey, 
Simon  recently  agreed  to  let  designer  Philip 
Treacy— a  good  friend— create  a  handbag 
imprinted  with  the  Warhol  self-portrait  the 
board  had  just  denied.  Simon  wanted  a 
royalty  from  sales  to  go  to  the  museum. 
The  Warhol  foundation,  however,  informed 
Treacy  that  it  owns  the  copyright  to  the 
iconic  image.  So  it,  not  the  museum,  will 
get  the  handbag  royalties. 

"Someone  has  to  be  wrong  here,"  Ek- 
stract says  one  radiant  June  morning  in 
the  semicircular  living  room  of  his  art- 
filled  Sagaponack  home.  "It's  either  me 
or  them.  You  can't  be  in  the  middle  some- 
place." 

As  far  as  he  and  his  lav/yer  can  see,  Ek- 
stract adds,  the  board's  rejection  amounts 
to  a  charge  of  forgery,  which  is  defamation 
of  character.  And  so  he  and  Simon  are 
seriously  contemplating  legal  action.  "These 
people  don't  know  who  to  pick  a  fight 
with,"  he  says.  "We  will  sue." 

"At  the  very  least."  says  Simon,  "we 
want  to  stop  this  madness  from  hap- 
pening to  all  the  other  owners  of  Warhol 
art.  Someone  has  to  say  to  this  board: 
Enough."  D 
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Another  Hamptons  Whodunit 

Swelled  by  rain,  East  Hampton  s  Georgica  Pond  would  swamp  many  waterfront 

mansions,  flooding  cellars  and  lawns.  Then,  one  July  night,  someone 

destroyed  the  barrier  between  it  and  the  ocean,  draining  a  290-acre  pond. 

Hamptonites  are  still  guessing  who  among  them -Martha  Stewart? 

I  Steven  Spielberg?-had  means,  motive,  and  opportunity 

BY  MICHAEL  SHNAYERSON 


n  the  early  evening  of  July  1,  2003, 

a  lone  sailboat  set  out  through  lin- 

.  gering  light  on  Georgica  Pond. 

Priscilla  Rattazzi,  a  photographer  and 

niece  of  the  late  Fiat  chairman  Gianni 

Agnelli,  had  her  eight-year-old  daughter 

with  her  in  the  tiny  catboat  as  it  skimmed 

across  the  290-acre  coastal  lagoon.  Behind 

her  receded  the  rambling  estate  called  Bri- 

ar  Patch,  which  she  shares  with  her  hus- 

enirepreneur  Chris  Whit- 

es  nearly  as 


of  Long  Island  baymen,  now  one  of  the 
most  prized  and  exclusive  enclaves  in  the 
Hamptons,  if  not  the  world. 

After  a  spring  and  early  summer  of  tor- 
rential rains,  the  hand-shaped  pond,  with 
its  five  fingerlike  coves,  was  full— shocking- 
ly so.  In  previous  years  it  was  sometimes 
too  shallow  to  sail,  so  Rattazzi  was  thrilled. 
She  loved  packing  a  lunch  and  riding  a 
southwesterly  breeze  to  the  ocean,  reading 
on  the  beach,  and  sailing  back.  Neighbors 
who  liked  to  race  were  excited,  too:  the  full 
pond  promised  a  fine  season  of  catboat 
regattas.  But  with  the  water  higher  than 

OTOGRAPHS     BY     DOUG      KUNTZ 


anyone  could  recall,  a  lot  of  pond-front 
idents  were  alarmed,  even  desperate. 
As  Rattazzi  sailed  north  toward  the 
of  the  pond,  she  saw  bulwarks  and  do 
nearly  submerged.  She  saw  lawns  half 
derwater.  Basements,  she  knew,  were  flo 
ing,  cesspools  backing  up.  Real-est 
developer  Harry  Macklowe's  property 
clearly  affected.  So  was  financier  Ron 
Perelman's  67-acre  estate,  the  Creeks- 
grandest  place  on  the  pond.  Other  w 
known  residents— director  Steven  Sp 
berg,  lifestyle  magnate  Martha  Stew; 
and  art  dealer  Arne  Glimcher  amc 
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M   EAST    HAMPTON 


surely  had  pond  stories  of  their  own. 
next  morning.  Rattazzi  looked  out 
her  kitchen  window  in  disbelief. 

Georgica  Pond  was  nearly  gone. 

Sometime  in  the  night,  the  swollen  pond 
had  broken  through  a  50-foot-wide  barrier 
of  beach  sand  to  empty  into  the  Atlantic. 
Rattazzi's  catboat  was  listing  in  the  sand, 
along  with  two  dozen  or  so  others.  Rising 
from  the  gaping  bed  was  the  sharp  stench 
of  pond  muck,  mixed  with  cesspool  over- 
flow—overflow that  did  not,  on  reflection, 
smell  any  different  from  the  overflow  of 
cesspools  anywhere  else. 

Conceivably,  the  breach  had  been  an 
act  of  nature.  But  heavy  weather,  histori- 
cally, was  needed  for  that.  Far  more  like- 
ly, in  the  dark  a  few  workers  with  shovels 
had  dug  a  trench  through  much  of  the 
barrier,  then  let  the  force  of  the  water  do 
the  rest. 

Pond-front  dwellers  with  flooded  lawns 
and  basements  breathed  a  guilty  sigh  of 


U 


New  arrivals  tend  to  regard  the  pond 
as  part  of  their  private  property, 
an  extension  of  their  perfect  lawns. 
And  so  it  comes  as  a  rude  shock  to  learn 
that  in  1686,  long,  long  before  Hummers 
and  cell  phones,  the  King's  loyal  servant 
Thomas  Dongan,  governor  of  the  province 
of  New  York,  granted  the  town  of  East 
Hampton— its  land  and  water,  windmills 
and  all— to  a  board  of  trustees,  on  behalf 
of  the  town's  "freeholders  and  inhabitants." 
In  the  years  that  followed,  the  trustees 
sold  off  most  of  the  land.  But  they  remain 
stewards  of  East  Hampton's  beaches  and 
inlying  waters,  including  glacier-formed 
Georgica  Pond.  Over  that  shrunken  realm, 
their  power  is  still  nearly  absolute. 

The  trustees— locals  elected  to  two-year 
terms— bring  a  strong  sense  of  tradition  to 
managing  the  waters.  With  Georgica  Pond, 
that  means  opening  the  sand  barrier  once 
in  early  spring,  when  alewives,  perch,  and 
other  fish  are  migrating  along  the  coast. 


I  was  flattered  that  people  thought  I 

could  have  been  out  there  digging  away" 

says  82-year-old  Stuyvesant  Wainwright. 


relief.  Others  were  aghast.  "It's  an  ecolog- 
ical disaster,"  declares  Michael  Kennedy, 
a  prominent  New  York  defense  lawyer  and 
Irish  charmer  whose  1879  wood-frame 
house  overlooking  both  the  pond  and  the 
ocean  is  one  of  the  most  photographed 
homes  in  the  Hamptons.  Kennedy  is  prob- 
ably right:  most  of  the  pond's  perch,  white- 
bait, and  killifish  had  been  swept  out  to 
sea.  Gone,  too,  were  many  of  the  pond's 
snapping  turtles.  And  the  ospreys,  egrets, 
herons,  and  cormorants  that  fed  on  the 
fish  would  have  to  seek  sustenance  in  oth- 
er, nearby  ponds. 

As  neighbors  eyed  one  another's  man- 
sions across  the  muck,  the  talk  of  who- 
dunit began  with  all  the  delicious  intrigue 
of  an  Agatha  Christie  novel.  Had  one  of 
the  rich  and  powerful  residents  taken  the 
law  into  his  own  hands?  Almost  everyone 
on  the  pond,  it  seemed,  was  a  possible 
suspect.  For  which  rich  and  powerful  resi- 
dent of  Georgica  Pond,  in  clawing  his  way 
to  this  once  and  future  sylvan  setting,  had 
probably  not  bent  the  rules  at  one  time  or 
another? 

One  thing  was  likely.  The  perpetrator, 
for  all  the  influence  he  might  wield  else- 
where, had  been  driven  to  this  desperate 
act  because  on  Georgica  Pond  he'd  run 
1  power  greater  than  his  own: 
f  England,  cur- 
2  -neration 


and  again  in  the  fall.  At  those  times  the 
pond  nearly  empties  into  the  sea.  Then  the 
ocean  pushes  back  in.  In  the  spring  the  fish 
are  drawn  to  the  shallow  waters  to  spawn. 
Usually,  after  a  few  weeks,  the  sand  barrier 
reforms  naturally,  and  the  inlet  becomes  a 
pond  again,  its  waters  cleansed,  its  aquat- 
ic life  replenished.  No  number  of  flooded 
lawns  and  basements,  or  angry  complaints 
from  powerful  pond-front  dwellers,  has  any 
effect  on  the  practice  and  timing  of  this  In- 
dian-old ritual,  as  enacted  now  by  the  ge- 
nial but  unbending  head  of  trustees,  James 
"the  Commander"  McCaffrey. 

At  74,  McCaffrey  remains  a  tall,  broad- 
shouldered  fellow  with  a  face  weathered 
by  a  life  of  outdoor  work.  He  lives  in  a 
large  white  shingled  house  on  the  pond's 
west  side,  an  unlikely  neighbor  in  a  demesne 
of  multi-million-dollar  homes.  For  that,  he 
can  thank  both  his  first  boss  and  Arm  & 
Hammer  baking  soda.  As  a  longtime  man- 
ager for  one  of  the  old  estates  in  the  area, 
McCaffrey  was  allowed  to  buy  the  care- 
taker's cottage  for  a  pittance  when  his  em- 
ployer, Mrs.  Ellwood  Hendrick,  died  at 
nearly  100  in  the  early  1960s.  That  made 
him  a  neighbor  of  Dick  Church,  whose 
family  made  its  fortune  from  Arm  &  Ham- 
mer. Church  liked  McCaffrey  so  much  that 
when  he  himself  died,  in  the  early  1970s, 
he  bequeathed  his  nine-acre  property  to 
him.  So  McCaffrey  moved  across  the  street. 

The  old  Church  house  is  somewhat  di- 


lapidated now  and  lacks  the  amenities  t 
other  pond-front  residents  take  for  gr; 
ed— central  air-conditioning,  a  gunite  p< 
a  Belgian-block  driveway— but  it  does  1< 
out  to  one  of  the  pond's  five  narrow  co 
So  McCaffrey,  in  fielding  angry  calls  ab 
the  rising  pond  this  spring,  could  see 
problem  from  his  own  back  lawn. 

To  one  and  all,  McCaffrey  explaii 
he'd  opened  the  pond  early  this  ye* 
March  7,  instead  of  April  15— because  th 
when  the  alewives  were  running  down 
coast.  "It  closed  up  pretty  quick,"  Mc( 
frey  admits,  so  quickly  that  as  the  rain 
spring  fell  the  pond  rose  alarmingly  hi 

The  Commander,  a  trustee  since  1! 
might  have  opened  the  pond  a  sea 
time  in  spring.  But  for  some  years  r 
a  few  pairs  of  threatened  coastal  bi 
called  piping  plovers  have  taken  to  hai 
ing  their  eggs  on  either  side  of  the  be> 
barrier.  "Those  fucking  piping  plove 
as  one  genteel  pond-front  resident  tei 
them,  are  protected  by  the  U.S.  Fish 
Wildlife  Service.  Once  they  nest,  in  n 
spring,  McCaffrey  is  forbidden  from  op 
ing  the  pond  again  until  the  birds  i 
their  offspring  have  left.  McCaffrey 
had  his  differences  in  the  past  with  I 
New  York  State  Department  of  Envii 
mental  Conservation  (D.E.C.),  which 
ficially  forbids  him  to  open  the  pone 
all.  He  feels  that  the  trustees'  authority, 
ing  older,  trumps  the  state's.  But  Fish  t 
Wildlife  is  the  federal  government, 
not  going  to  fight  them  on  the  pip 
plovers,"  McCaffrey  told  the  pond-fr 
dwellers.  "My  hands  are  tied." 

As  neighbors  learned  that  McCaf  i 
had  not  let  out  the  pond  himsel 
the  early  hours  of  July  2,  suspid 
fell  on  three  neighbors  who'd  complai 
loudly  and  bitterly  in  June,  as  the  ponrir 
undated  their  low-lying  land. 

One  was  Stuyvesant  Wainwright,  a 
mer  Republican  congressman  for  the  i 
trict,  whose  house  is  situated  across  Mcflj 
frey's  inlet.  As  usual,  Wainwright  had  b 
one  of  the  first  to  call  when  the  pond  I 
His  lawn  was  underwater— again.  "He  d 
me  every  time,"  McCaffrey  says,  "and  e* 
time  I  tell  him  there's  nothing  I  can  do  j 

"I've  heard  him  give  a  thousand 
cuses,"  retorts  Wainwright.  "But  he's  the  i 
who  makes  the  decision  to  let  the  pond  j 

From  across  the  pond  on  east-ly  | 
Georgica  Cove,  philanthropist  Art  j 
Ross  made  early  calls,  too.  To  the  trust  | 
Ross's  complaints,  like  Wainwright's, 
an  old  refrain.  "One  time  he  wanted  to 
press  on  me  how  high  the  Georgica  P 
had  flooded  his  lawn,"  recalls  fori 
trustee  Stuart  Vorpahl  about  Ross.  "He  f  | 
me  a  pair  of  galoshes  with  buckles. . 
said,  'Mr.  Ross,  I  believe  you  have  thi  I 
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to  me  Harry  Winston. 
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COURTNEY  ROSS-HOLST 

The  widow  of  Time  Warner's  Steve  Ross, 
she  founded  the  Ross  School. 


1 


KELLY  KLEIN 


STEVEN  SPIELBERG 

The  director  would  look  at  the  muck  and 
mutter,  "Any  minute  something's 
going  to  come  up  from  the  bottom." 


Wife  of  designer  Calvin,  she  lives 
in  the  house;  he  just  bought  a 
Southampton  estate  for  S29.9  million. 


CHRIS  WHITTLE  AND 
PRISCILLA  RATTAZZI 

The  education  entrepreneur  and 
his  photographer  wife,  an  Agnelli 
niece,  own  Briar  Patch. 
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ARTHUR  ROSS 


The  philanthropist  hired  a  lawyer  to 
complain  about  his  flooded  lawn 
and  rats  that  fled  to  his  basement. 


* 


MARTHA  STEWART 

The  lifestyle  magnate's  Gordon 
Bunshaft  house  is  for  sale  for 
$10.5  million. 


iV   ^ 


HARRY  MACKLOWE 

The  real-estate  developer  was  fined 
nearly  $5  million  for  illegally  demolishing 
two  Manhattan  hotels  in  1985. 


ARNE  GLIMCHER 

The  art  dealer's  fern  gardens  were 
submerged  and  his  basement- 
access  tunnel  had  a  foot  of  water. 


RONALD  PERELMAN 

Whispers  caused  the  financic  | 
write  a  letter  denying  his  gui! 
The  East  Hampton  Star. 
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mansions  across  the  muck, 

the  talk  of  whodunit  began  with 

all  the  delicious  intrigue  of  an 

Agatha  Christie  novel. 


MICHAEL  KENNEDY 

The  New  York  lawyer's  1879  house 
is  among  the  area's  most 
photographed. 
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ON  THE  WATERHtQNT 

An  Oerial  view  of  the  pond,  lookinq 

out  to  the;Atlarrric,  and  showing 

l     -  houses  of  some  of  the  more 

■  'prominenf  residents. 


backward  here:  your  lawn  is  in  our  pond.'" 
Ross,  whose  philanthropic  gifts  include 
a  pinetum  of  trees  just  north  of  the  Great 
Lawn  in  New  York's  Central  Park,  was 
worried  this  year  that  trees  on  his  proper- 
ty would  fall  owing  to  the  rising  water.  By 
June,  he  says,  the  pond  was  so  high  that 
his  septic  system  had  to  be  emptied  twice 
a  week.  Ross  hired  a  local  lawyer,  Eric 
Bregman,  to  plead  his  case  at  a  trustees' 
meeting  on  June  24.  "There  were  indi- 
cations of  rats  in  the  basement,"  Bregman 
reported  somberly.  (Rats,  moles,  and 
voles  live  on  the  periphery  of  the  pond; 
as  the  waters  rose,  they  sought  new  shel- 
ter.) In  addition,  said  Bregman,  the  water 
inundating  Ross's  lawn  was  a  breeding 
ground  for  mosquitoes.  For  all  anyone 
knew,  they  could  carry  the  deadly  West 
Nile  virus. 

At  the  trustees'  meeting,  Bregman  also 
represented  theater  producer  Robert  Ne- 
derlander,  whose  low-lying  property  is  on 
the  pond's  northeast  shore.  Nederlander,  like 
Ross,  had  seen  signs  of  rats  in  his  basement. 
To  neighbors  and  to  Vanity  Fair,  all  three 
of  the  possible  suspects  were  quick  to  pro- 
claim their  innocence. 

"I  was  flattered  that  people  thought  I 
could  have  been  out  there  digging  away  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,"  Wainwright  says. 
"I'm  recovering  from  a  stroke;  I  can't  even 
get  to  my  garden  with  a  shovel."  Wain- 
wright, for  the  record,  is  82  years  old. 

"Certainly  not!"  exclaims  Arthur  Ross. 
"I  would  have  preferred  it  be  done  prop- 
erly." Ross  is  a  nonagenarian. 

"No!"  declares  Nederlander,  clearly  af- 
fronted. "I  wouldn't  do  that."  Nederlander, 
though  in  decent  health,  is  70  years  old. 

At  the  least,  the  complainers'  stories 
made  clear  that  two  assumptions  were  safe. 
The  culprit— or  culprits— probably  lived 
on  low-lying  land  affected  by  the  rising 
water.  Who  else  would  have  the  motiva- 
tion to  let  the  pond?  That  in  itself  ruled 
out  a  majority  of  pond-front  dwellers. 
Moreover,  he— or  they— had  to  be  capable 
of  getting  the  deed  done.  Hiring  some  of 
the  dayworkers  who  gather  each  morn- 
ing at  the  East  Hampton  train  station,  say, 
would  be  a  risky  gambit  at  best:  eventual- 
ly, word  would  get  around.  Better,  much 
better,  to  have  trusted  workers,  ideally  from 
one's  own  staff. 

That  narrowed  the  list  of  likely  suspects. 

At  11:30  on  the  morning  of  July  2, 
Lieutenant  Mike  Tracey  of  the  East 
Hampton  Village  Police  responded 
to  a  call  about  the  pond  from  Larry  Penny 
of  the  town's  Natural  Resources  Depart- 
ment. At  the  scene,  Lieutenant  Tracey  de- 
termined that  no  heavy  machinery  ap- 
peared to  have  been  used  to  open  the 
pond.  At  least  no  tracks  could  be  discerned 
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in  the  beach  sand.  Beyond  that,  he 
wasn't  sure  what  he  could  do.  Opening 
the  pond  wasn't  a  violation  of  village 
code,  it  turned  out.  And  in  the  absence 
of  any  evidence  that  wildlife  had  been 
killed,  Tracey  could  think  of  no  crime 
that  had  been  committed. 

The  case  was  turned  over  to  the  East 
Hampton  Town  Police,  whose  jurisdic- 
tion includes  the  smaller  village.  "We 
weren't  sure  what  kind  of  crime  it  was, 
either."  admits  Chief  Todd  Sarris.  So  the 
next  day  Sarris  handed  the  case  over 
to  the  D.E.C. 

At  least  the  D.E.C.  had  the  respon- 
sibility of  enforcing  environmental  laws 


v. 
\ 
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that  the  pond  letting  violated  if  it  was  done 
deliberately.  Those  who  damage  tidal  wet- 
lands could  incur  a  fine  of  up  to  $10,000  a 
day  for  as  long  as  the  wetlands  remained 
damaged.  Since  the  Georgica  Pond  area  in- 
cludes freshwater  wetlands,  an  additional 
fine  of  up  to  $3,000  per  day  per  violation 
would  apply,  again  for  as  long  as  the  dam- 
age remained.  With  the  pond  barrier  still  not 
naturally  re-formed  by  late  August,  those 
fines  could  add  up  to  more  than  $700,000. 

Soon  after  the  pond  letting,  the  D.E.C. 
sent  law-enforcement  agents  to  interview 
various  pond-front  residents.  Unfortunately, 
admits  D.E.C.  spokesman  Matt  Burns,  the 
interviews  "have  not  provided  any  promis- 
ing leads  in  locating  the  responsible  party, 
if  one  in  fact  exists.  Which  is  to  say  we  have 
not  discounted  the  possibility  that  the  pond 
may  have  opened  itself." 

McCaffrey,  with  his  lifetime  of  knowl- 
edge about  the  pond,  scoffs  at  the  theory 
that  nature  might  be  to  blame.  No  way,  he 
says,  would  the  pond  breach  itself  on  a 
calm  summer  night.  Mary  Petrie  agrees. 
Her  husband,  Donald,  a  financier,  has  kept 
scrupulous  records  for  years  of  the  pond's 
ever  changing  states.  Petrie  says  conditions 
"weren't  quite  right"  for  a  natural  pond 
letting. 

"The  way  the  pond  goes  is  if  . . .  winds 
from  the  ocean  push  the  v  ttei  up  into  the 
creeks  and  coves  of  the  p  iuring  a 

storm,"  Petrie  explains,  her  voice 
\udrey  Hepburn's,  "you  get  *. 
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IN  THE  HOOD 

rom  above:  David 
lampbell's  Burnt  Point 
roperty;  Ronald  Perelman 
nd  Ellen  Barkin's  house; 
le  house  occupied  by  Kelly 
Klein,  wife  of  designer  Calvin. 
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allows  it  to  convey  data  "in  near  real  tin 
to  a  U.S.G.S.  Web  site.  Amazingly, 
gauge  had  just  been  installed  in  late  M 
"Pretty  neat,  huh?"  asks  the  U.S.G.! 
Chris  Schubert,  who  monitors  the  gauge 
part  of  a  project  to  study  the  local  waU 
For  the  night  of  July  1-2,  the  gai 
showed  a  downward  blip  at  about  n 
p.m.  "Perhaps  this  was  an  abor 
or  unsuccessful  effort  to  dr;i 
the  pond,"  Schubert  theoriz 
Between  two  and  three  a.m. 
gauge's  graph  line  showed  a  c 
matic  drop  from  6.82  feet  to  6 
feet— "an  environmental  event,'' 
Schubert  puts  it.  By  the  end 
the  day  of  July  2,  the  gauge  n 
4.35  feet.  That  was  a  lot  of  m 
lost  in  24  hours;  more  woi 
seep  out  in  the  days  to  come 
work  of  nature?  Almost  no  c 


Fd  like  to  know  who  did  it  myself"  say 

director  Steven  Spielberg,  who  hosted 

then  president  Bill  Clinton  here.  I 


ping.  Water  backs  onto  people's  lawns. 
Then  when  the  wind  dies,  the  water  turns 
round  and  goes  back.  If  the  pond  was  high 
enough  to  begin  with,  it  has  enough  impe- 
tus to  push  across  the  bar,  and  the  bar 
breaks.  Those  conditions  were  not  in  place 
that  night." 

The  night  of  July  1-2  was  fair,  with  al- 
most no  wind.  Yet  the  pond  began 
draining  abruptly  and  at  a  rapid  pace. 
Just  how  quickly  can  be  seen  in  exquisite 
detail  from  a  water-elevation  gauge  installed 
at  the  south  end  of  Georgica  Pond  by  the 
U.S.  Geological  Survey.  The  gauge  is  state- 
of-the-art,  utilizing  satellite  telemetry  which 


besides  the  D.E.C.  thinks  that  is  possit 
And  so,  as  the  trail  grew  cold  and 
pond  bed  grew  warm  in  the  sultry  days 
August,  the  Georgicans  began  ponder 
more  intently  who  else,  besides  the  ea 
chorus  of  geriatric  complainers,  might 
responsible.  As  they  did,  their  ruminatk 
exposed  a  fault  line,  right  up  the  middle 
the  pond. 

On  the  west  side,  it  turns  out,  I 
land  is  generally  higher  than  on 
east  side.  That,  says  McCaffrey 
true  of  all  the  area's  coastal  ponds:  notj 
Georgica  but  also  Mecox,  Sagg,  and  We 
scott.  The  west  side  of  all  the  ponds,  th 
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OU'RE  IN 
TYLISH  STATE  OF 
,  NOTHING  LESS 
RFECT  ENSEMBLE 


WILL  DO  FOR  A  NIGHT  ON  THE 
TOWN.  ARE  YOU  GOING  FOR 
SLICK  SOPHISTICATE  OR  FEMME 
VTALE?  THE  QUINTESSENTIAL 
BLACK  DRESS  OR  A  SILVER  SHEATH 
THAT  WILL  STOP  TRAFFIC? 
WHATEVER  YOUR  MOOD, 
FINLANDIA-PURVEYOR  OF 
THE  CHIC  COCKTAIL-IS  THE  ^ 
PERFECT  ACCESS* 
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oz.  Finlandia  Vodk 
2  oz.  sweet  and  sour 
1/2  oz.  raspberry  liqu 
Twist  of  lemon 

Combine  Finlandia  aw 
and  sour  mix;  shake.  Str 
a  chilled  martini  glass.  SI 
raspberry  liqueur  and  w 
Midnight  Sun  rise  in  the 
Garnish  with  a  twist  of  I 
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thought  to  be  the  choicest  land,  where 
|:  oldest— and  driest— houses  stand. 
j  On  Georgica's  west  side  lies  the  private 
^orgica  Association:  a  neighborhood  of 
i  nbling  wooden  houses  inhabited,  until 
i  ent  times,  mostly  by  Waspy  families.  It 
s  m  the  early  1880s  that  William  Wood, 
sident  of  William  Wood  &  Co.  publish- 
,  bought  this  large  tract  of  land  and  be- 
1  selling  off  parcels  to  friends  to  form 
summer  colony  that  became  the  Geor- 
£  a  Association.  On  name  signs  along  the 
\  ociation's  very  narrow  winding  roads, 
s  eral  founding  families  are  still  repre- 
s  ted:  Hendrick,  Pierson,  and  Thornton, 
my  of  the  original  inhabitants  were 
a  Englanders.  They  made  their  sweep- 
lawns  contiguous  to  form  a  private 
e-hole  golf  course.  As  homes  changed 
ids,  the  golf  course  fell  away,  and  some 
he  larger  properties  were  subdivided, 
yet  a  keen  elitism  still  prevails. 
3n  the  east  side— with  exceptions— are 
/er  arrivals.  Though  none  of  the  old- 
:rs  in  the  association  would  come  right 
and  say  it  to  an  outsider,  the  assump- 
in  their  whodunit  talk  was  clear.  Many 
•siders,  in  their  ignorance  and  eager- 
,  had  plainly  built  too  low  and  too 
e  to  the  water  on  marshy  land.  Now 
y  had  only  themselves  to  blame  for 
ded  lawns  and  basements.  Wouldn't 
of  them  be  the  likely  culprit? 
te  it  turns  out,  there  are  plenty  of  new- 
ters  in  the  association  as  well.  Wash- 
in  lawyer  Lloyd  Cutler  and  painter  Pol- 
jaft  live  on  an  inlet  in  a  modest  house 
to  trend  forecaster  Faith  Popcorn's 
ewhat  boot-shaped  retreat.  (Popcorn 
the  pond  letting  illustrates  a  trend  she 
;  "FutureTense."  "It's  about  getting  ner- 
3  about  what's  coming.  Nothing  can 
Beet  us.")  Just  down  the  same  water- 
In  road,  shopping-mall  magnate  A.  Al- 
P  Taubman's  daughter  Gayle  lives  with 
■jhusband,  cosmetic  surgeon  Dr.  Michael 
Bsman,  in  a  Michael  Graves  house  that 
His  to  take  up  every  square  inch  of  its 
Bd-front  lot.  The  Human  Stain  director 
Bert  Benton  is  here,  along  with  Lulu 
Bnness  president  and  C.E.O.  Michael 
■iltz.  who's  also  commodore  of  the  Geor- 
i  Yacht  Racing  association.  By  most 
Boards— property  size,  religion,  profes- 

4-the  association  is  now  a  mix. 
Bull,  every  day  of  the  summer,  a  man 
Btt  the  entrance  of  the  Georgica  Asso- 
BJon  to  turn  away  the  curious.  At  the 
Mai  meeting,  the  total  is  always  report- 
f'We  stopped  422  cars  at  the  gate 
Bng  in  this  year."  Members  play  tennis 
Wrivate  clay  courts  beside  an  old  wind- 
Band  bike  to  a  members-only  beach. 
Bassociation  does  have  members  v  ho 
Bputside  the  area  and  come  for  tennis 
BJthe  beach,  but  not  just  anyone  can 


join.  Futurist  Edwin  Schlossberg  and  Car- 
oline Kennedy  Schlossberg  are  associate 
members.  So  is  Washington  Post  wri'er  Lal- 
ly  Weymouth,  and  Toni  Ross,  daughter  of 
the  late  Steve  Ross  of  Time  Warner  and  co- 
owner  of  the  Hamptons'  perennially  hottest 
restaurant,  Nick  &  Toni's. 

No  one  in  the  association  has  been  band- 
ied about  as  a  Georgica  Pond-letting  sus- 
pect. It  simply  wouldn't  do.  And  who,  from 
the  safe  vantage  of  western  high  land,  would 
have  had  a  motive?  Perhaps  only  investor 
David  Campbell,  who  astonished  the  west 
side  by  completing,  in  1999,  an  18,000-square- 
foot  mansion  replete  with  a  high-security 


Schools  be  so  hard-pressed  for  cash  that 
he  drained  the  pond  to  help  sell  his  prop- 
erty? Whittle  has  denied  in  print  that  sell- 
ing Briar  Patch  has  anything  to  do  with 
his  business.  And  given  that  he  loves  sail- 
ing on  the  pond  as  much  as  his  wife  does, 
he's  a  dubious  suspect.  Anyway,  reports 
Rattazzi,  the  main  house  was  built  on  such 
high  land  that  it  remained  bone-dry  as  the 
pond  rose  last  summer.  "We're  basically  on 
a  little  hill,"  she  explains. 

The  former  Cove  Hollow  Farm,  down 
around  Georgica  Cove,  is  where  a  lot  of 
the  east-side  low-liers  live.  The  115-acre  farm 
passed  down  in  the  mid-1970s  to  three  de- 


'No  one  is  more  respectful  of  the 

environment  than  I. ...  I  would  never  do 

anything  like  that,"  says  Martha  Stewart. 


"panic  room,"  on  a  25-acre  property  that 
includes  two  barns,  a  greenhouse,  a  guest- 
house, a  tennis  court,  and  a  boathouse. 
For  months  now,  Campbell  has  had  Burnt 
Point  on  the  market  at  an  asking  price  of 
$50  million— a  record  high  for  the  pond. 
Might  a  soggy  lawn  have  dampened  inter- 
est in  the  place,  enough  to  motivate  Camp- 
bell to  take  action? 

Campbell  laughs  off  the  idea.  "I'm 
proud  to  say  that  when  I  built  this  house  I 
did  a  lot  of  research,"  he  says.  "I  went  back 
to  the  hurricane  of  1938  and  saw  that  sea 
level  came  up  \%Vi  feet.  So  I  built  my  first 
floor  at  19l/2  feet.  Plus  I  have  elaborate 
drainage  and  pumping  systems  below.  I'm 
definitely  not  a  suspect.  In  fact,  I'd  dare 
say  I'm  one  of  the  few  on  the  pond  with  a 
dry  basement." 

Not  every  house  on  the  east  side  of 
Georgica  is  newer  than  those  of 
the  Old  Guard  to  the  west.  In  the 
1890s  an  artists'  colony  sprang  up  north  of 
where  Chris  Whittle's  house  now  stands. 
The  artists,  including  painter  Lawrence 
Larkin  and  ceramist  Rosanne  Roudebush, 
built  homes  that  contained  large  studios. 
Knowing  how  marshy  the  land  was,  they 
built  relatively  high.  So  the  current  owners 
in  that  cluster,  including  investment  man- 
ager and  land  planner  Peter  Wolf  and  fi- 
nancier Noam  Gottesman,  are  pretty  much 
exempt  from  suspicion. 

Whittle  and  Rattazzi  live  in  an  old  east- 
side  house,  too,  built  in  the  early  1930s 
for  a  doctor,  Shepard  Krech.  Like  Camp- 
bell, across  the  way,  Whittle  has  been  try- 
ing to  sell:  his  asking  price  for  Briar  Patch 
has  dropped  from  $45  million  to  $36  mil- 
lion, and  he  may  now  subdivide  instead. 
Could  the  founder  of  struggling  Edison 


scendants  of  the  original  owners:  Faith 
Chase,  Phyllis  Ruxton  Dix,  and  William 
Heppenheimer,  who  subdivided  it.  Hep- 
penheimer  took  for  himself  a  choice  lot 
on  the  pond;  his  property  is  beautiful,  but 
quite  low.  ("The  house  is  14  feet  above  the 
high-water  mark,"  declares  Heppenheimer. 
"We  had  no  problems.")  Arthur  Ross,  one 
of  the  geriatric  complainers,  is  on  the  east 
side  of  the  cove  overlooking  the  old  farm. 
Beside  him  is  director  Steven  Spielberg, 
whose  name  appears  in  a  previous  anec- 
dote about  pond  letting. 

In  the  summer  of  1998,  Spielberg  hosted 
then  president  Bill  Clinton  for  a  vacation 
visit.  A  few  nights  prior  to  Clinton's  arrival, 
the  pond  mysteriously  drained.  Rumor  had 
it  that  U.S.  Navy  seals  had  breached  the 
pond  as  a  security  measure— apparently  to 
thwart  scuba-diving  terrorists;  the  Secret 
Service  flatly  denied  letting  the  pond. 

The  next  summer,  the  Clintons  again  vis- 
ited the  Spielbergs.  This  time  the  pond  re- 
mained full,  but  commodore  Michael  Schultz 
took  note  of  two  unfamiliar  sailors  manning 
the  boat  of  Courtney  Ross-Hoist  (widow  of 
Steve  Ross,  but  no  relation  to  Arthur)  in  that 
weekend's  regatta.  "They  were  great  sailors," 
he  recalls.  And,  strangely,  "when  someone 
quite  by  accident  capsized  in  front  of  Spiel- 
berg's house,  where  Clinton  was  staying, 
the  two  guys  rescued  him  immediately." 

Spielberg's  caretaker  has  called  the  trust- 
ees on  occasion  to  complain  about  pond 
conditions,  but  Spielberg  says  that  his  prop- 
erty wasn't  flooded  this  summer.  The  pond's 
draining  did  turn  Georgica  Cove  into  a 
mosquito-infested  swamp.  The  director 
would  look  out  at  the  swamp  and  mutter, 
"Any  minute  something's  going  to  come  up 
from  the  bottom."  It  may  have  looked  like 
the  set  of  a  new  Spielberg  movie,  but  it's  not 
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dered  up.  "I'd  like  to  know  who 
did  it  mvself,"  he  says. 

Over  gin-and-tonics  on  pond-view  decks, 
theories  about  other  low-liers  spread  as  fast 
and  thick  as  the  invasive  phragmites  grass, 
which  is  advancing  up  the  coves  and  threat- 
ening to  turn  the  whole  of  Georgica  Pond 
into  a  moot  point.  Courtney  Ross-Hoist  is 
among  those  living  on  Spielberg's  other 
side:  the  strong-willed  founder  of  East 
Hampton's  Ross  School  fires  her  teachers 
like  a  queen  dispatching  dukes  out  of  favor, 
and  would  not  seem  the  type  to  brook  a 


east-siders  built  too  low  and 
close  to  the  water.  "If  the  town 
issues  permits  to  build  on  a  par- 
cel," he  observes,  "then  the  town 
is  responsible,  not  the  residents. 
No  one  has  built  houses  on  a 
level  not  permitted  by  the  town. 
Why  did  the  town  say  it  was 
buildable?" 

Unquestionably,  Glimcher 
lives  on  one  of  the  lowest-lying 
parts  of  the  pond,  up  on  its 
northeast  shore.  That  makes 


Which  of  the  two  might  ha 

blocked  the  other's  view,  c 

down  shrubs,  built  fences,  ai 

possibly  tried  to  run  over  t 

other's  landscaper  is  too  si 

now  to  recount,  but  Stewart, 

two  judgments  of  East  Hampt' 

Town  Court  judge  Roger  Wa> 

er's,  was  the  injured  party.  Grimly  t 

umphant,  she  decamped  for  Maine,  leavi 

the  house  a  raw  construction  site— and 

eyesore  for  Macklowe.  Which  is  how  it 

mains— on  the  market  for  many  mont 

now  at  a  reduced  price  of  $10.5  millic 

Might  the  rising  pond  have  jeopardized 

sale,  neighbors  theorized,  which  Stew? 


rising  pond  for  long.  Calvin  and  Kelly  Klein 
both  still  own  an  oceanfront  house— al- 
though only  she  inhabits  it— across  the  road 
from  the  pond,  and  a  bucolic  boathouse 
at  the  mouth  of  Georgica  Cove;  surely  it 
had  been  submerged.  Investment  banker 
Howard  Phillips,  whose  house  lies  on  the 
west  side  of  the  cove,  is  well  known  around 
the  pond  for  his  pugnacity  and  for  cam- 
paigning for  something  to  be  done  about 
the  phragmites.  At  least  one  other  Georgi- 
can  thought  he  might  be  a  possible  sus- 
pect, though  Phillips's  house,  as  he  point- 
ed out,  is  28  feet  above  sea  level. 

And  what  about  Arne  Glimcher,  found- 
er and  chairman  of  PaceWildenstein  gallery 
and  producer  and  director  of  the  1992  film 
The  Mamho  Kings,  whose  fern  gardens  were 
submerged,  and  whose  basement-access 
tunnel  had  a  foot  of  water?  If  he  was  tough 
enough  to  survive  in  the  art  world,  was  there 
anything  he  wouldn't  do?  "I  didn't  do  it!" 
Glimcher  declares  as  he  leads  a  rueful  tour 
of  damage  done  by  the  pond  and  its  retreat. 
"Anyway,"  he  says  of  his  wife  and  himself, 
"we  were  in  England  from  My  2  to  July  8." 

But  after  two  decades  of  dealing  with 

the  trustees.  Glimcher  acknowledges,  he 

the  culprit's  frustration.  "They're 

deligh!  : .  :  .  bk th    pond 

>ht<  d  now  !     I  we 

•  .lies  at  the  idea  that 
I   vanity    fair 


The  trustees]  are  delighted  when 
were  miserable  the  pond  is  too  high,"  say 
art  dealer  Arne  Glimcher. 


him  a  neighbor  of  three  very  powerful 
landowners:  Martha  Stewart,  Ronald  Perel- 
man,  and  Harry  Macklowe  a  man  whose 
dealings  with  Stewart  were  so  antagonistic 
as  to  render  the  famously  difficult  lifestyle 
magnate  a  figure  of  local  sympathy. 

As  far  as  the  neighbors  could  see,  each 
of  the  three  might  be  a  possible  suspect  in 
the  letting  of  Georgica  Pond.  All  are  impa- 
tient and  determined.  All  have  many  em- 
ployees to  carry  out  their  wishes.  And  at 
least  two  of  the  three,  at  one  time  or  anoth- 
er, have  run  afoul  of  the  law. 

Stewart  paid  $3  million  in  1995  to  buy 
the  box-like  Gordon  Bunshaft  house 
that  lies  adjacent  to  Macklowe's  prop- 
erty. No  doubt  she  admired  the  late  ar- 
chitect's sleekly  modern  towers,  including 
Park  Avenue's  Lever  House.  Oddly,  though, 
Stewart  ordered  up  a  drastic  overhaul  of  the 
house.  But  she  never  moved  in.  "We  slept 
there  a  couple  of  times,"  she  says  of  herself 
and  her  daughter,  Alexis,  now  38  years  old. 
"Then  we  ran  into  Mr.  Macklowe." 


might  want  concluded  before  her  upco: 
ing  trial  on  various  charges  related  to  b 
sale  of  ImClone  stock? 

The  notion  that  neighbors  might  vi< 
Stewart  as  a  suspect  both  amuses  and  c 
asperates  her.  "No  one  is  more  respect! 
of  the  environment  than  1  am,"  she  t 
claims.  "I  understand  the  workings  of  ti 
pond  very  well.  I  know  why  Larry  Pe 
ny  [director  of  the  East  Hampton  Natui 
Resources  Department]  takes  the  stan 
that  he  does,  and  why  the  pond  is  drain 
when  it's  drained,  and  I'm  satisfied  wi 
all  of  that.  I  would  never  do  anythi; 
like  that." 

Stewart  adds  that  she  hasn't  even  se 
the  house  this  year.  "In  fact,"  she  sa; 
"the  property  is  now  owned  by  a  corpoi 
tion  controlled  by  my  daughter,  and  Al< 
is  every  bit  as  much  an  environmentalist 
I  am.  As  it  happens,  our  land  is  also  rath 
high  and  not  affected  by  the  rising  por 
Alexis  told  me  that  even  this  year  the  w 
ter  never  came  up  above  a  little  wall  at  t 
far  end  of  the  garden."  Then  she  pausi 
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..  into  the  game  herself.  "I  heard  that 
ne  closer  to  the  ocean  might  have 
done  it— someone  suffering  from  excess  wa- 
tei  in  his  basement.  But  who  knows?" 

Neither  Stewart  nor  Macklowe  has 
ever  tangled  with  the  formidable 
owner  of  the  Creeks,  Ronald  Perel- 
man,  perhaps  because  after  taking  up  resi- 
dence in  July  1993,  Perelman  posted  armed 
guards  around  the  property.  When  kayak- 
ers,  catboat  sailors,  and  local  fishermen 
approached  from  the  water,  the  guards 
went  into  action.  One  East  Hampton  teen- 


W 


the  property  changed  hands,  McCaffrey 
recalls,  "Perelman  or  his  people  used  to 
call  every  time  the  pond  came  up,  want- 
ing to  know  when  it  was  going  to  be  let. 

"The  first  time  Perelman's  people  called 
about  rising  water  this  year  was  his  ar- 
chitect," McCaffrey  says.  "He  claimed  there 
was  three  feet  of  water  in  the  boathouse." 
(A  Perelman  spokesman  says  no  con- 
tact was  made  with  local  officials  and  no 
complaints  were  registered.)  With  the  boat- 
house  at  the  Creeks  comes  a  boat  captain, 
to  take  guests  out  on  the  pond  in  Perel- 
man's catboat.  Strangely,  close  to  the  time 


'I  can  tell  you  that  whoever  done  it, 

it  wasnt  me. ...  No  motive  existed  for  me,' 

stated  Ronald  Perelman. 


ager  recalls  kayaking  on  the  pond  with  his 
school  class  not  long  ago.  When  the  stu- 
dents paddled  toward  the  Creeks,  several 
guards  ran  down  to  the  waterfront  to  head 
them  off  in  an  intimidating  manner.  "That's 
not  congenial,"  one  Georgica  Pond  resi- 
dent says  dryly. 

Among  the  armchair  Sherlock  Holmes- 
es  around  the  pond,  Perelman  seemed  a 
plausible  suspect.  By  late  August  the  mut- 
tering had  risen  to  such  a  pitch  that  he  re- 
sponded to  it  and  to  Vanity  Fair's  investi- 
gation with  an  earnest  and  rather  winning 
letter  to  The  East  Hampton  Star: 

I  can  tell  you  that  whoever  done  it,  it  wasn't 
me.  Every  fledgling  investigator  should  know 
that  the  first  thing  to  look  for  in  solving  a 
crime  ...  is  motivation.  Simply  put,  no  mo- 
tive existed  for  mc  to  lower  Georgica  Pond. 
My  place  is  set  on  about  the  highest  point 
on  the  Pond,  has  a  concrete  retaining  wall 
around  it  and  suffered  no  negative  impact 
from  this  year's  unusually  high  water  level.  I 
sympathize  with  my  neighbors  who  did  expe- 
rience destructive  flooding,  but  I  had  no  such 
problem.  In  fact,  the  muddy,  dried  out  Pond 
bed  presents  a  much  less  pleasant  condition 
for  me  than  the  Pond  at  full  height. 

Perelman's  letter  had  a  ring  of  genuine- 
ness to  it.  Quite  likely,  the  financier  had 
been  targeted  unfairly— a  lesson,  perhaps, 
1  why  not  to  scare  off  the  locals  with 
c  I  guai  Is.  And  yet  a  few  ques- 

tion 

For  on  .:..  Creeks  is  low-lying  enough 
that  its  pu-  ner,  artist  Alfonso  Os- 

sorio,  felt  foi  build  the  retaining 

wall  to  which  Pe  vred  in  his  let- 

ter. Even  after  the  installed,  Os- 

sorio  once  famously  ustees  in 

despair  to  say  the  watu  so  high 

in  his  wine  cellar  that  all  the  .';  Is  had 
come  off  his  very  expensive  bo.         After 


the  pond  was  let,  Perelman's  boat  captain 
called  McCaffrey  to  say  he  was  pulling  his 
employer's  catboat  out  of  the  water  and 
putting  it  up  in  the  boathouse.  The  boat 
captain  said  something  about  going  off  on 
vacation,  but  why  would  he  call  to  report 
that?  (Perelman's  spokesman  says  the  cap- 
tain was  concerned  that  the  boat  be  safe 
while  he  was  away.)  The  next  day,  Perel- 
man's was  among  the  few  catboats  not  list- 
ing in  the  muck. 

Of  the  three,  Macklowe  certainly  has 
the  most  experience  with  illegal, 
late-night  destruction.  In  1985,  after 
a  scrappy  rise  from  college  dropout  to  big- 
time  New  York  builder,  he  gave  the  go- 
ahead  to  one  of  his  contractors  to  knock 
down  two  single-room-occupancy  (so- 
called  S.R.O.)  hotels  on  West  44th  Street 
near  Times  Square  in  the  dead  of  night 
without  a  permit.  He  did  it  to  beat  by  a 
day  the  onset  of  a  city  ordinance  to  pro- 
tect S.R.O.'s  and  their  low-income  resi- 
dents. The  demolition  was  so  brazen  and 
cynical  that  it  earned  Macklowe  nearly  $5 
million  in  fines  from  the  city,  though  he 
went  on  to  build  a  hotel  on  the  site,  just  as 
he'd  planned  all  along.  Compared  with  two 
Manhattan  residential  buildings,  what's  a 
tiny  sand  barrier? 

According  to  his  neighbor  Arne  Glim- 
cher,  Macklowe  was  away  most  of  the  sum- 
mer sailing  in  the  Mediterranean.  Yet  Mc- 
Caffrey recalls  talking  to  the  distinguished 
Georgican's  caretaker  in  June.  Macklowe 's 
lawn  was  flooded.  "He  couldn't  get  to  the 
pond  without  going  through  water,"  Mc- 
Caffrey explains.  "He  wanted  a  platform  to 
get  to  his  boat."  The  request  was  denied. 
Macklowe  also  asked,  through  his  care- 
taker, that  he  be  allowed  a  dock.  Mc- 
Caffrey explained  that  the  trustees  had 


stopped  allowing  docks  on  the  pond  in  19 
Macklowe  might  appear  to  benefit  fr< 
the  draining  of  Georgica  Pond.  Thou 
no  evidence  links  him  to  the  crime,  he 
clined  to  comment  to  Vanity  Fair. 

So  was  it  one  of  the  many  power 
residents  whose  multi-million-dol 
houses  line  the  pond?  Or,  as  the 
est  muttering  had  it,  had  a  secret  cons 
tium  of  neighbors  decided  to  hire  lab 
ers  for  the  deed?  "I  was  told  the  pol 
know  who  the  six  guys  are  who  did 
digging— there  was  some  bragging  aft 
wards— but  now  they  won't  talk,"  says  c 
pond-front  resident.  No  suspects  he 
been  named,  and  with  the  D.E.C.  inv 
tigation  at  an  apparent  standstill,  if  it  k 
gone  anywhere  at  all,  the  mystery  of  w> 
drained  Georgica  Pond  seems  likely 
remain  just  that.  And  so  perhaps  this  is 
like  an  Agatha  Christie  novel  after  : 
but  more  like  one  by  Patricia  Highsmi 
On  one  of  those  elegant  pond-front  law 
the  perpetrator,  like  Highsmith's  dt: 
hero  Ripley,  may  be  sitting  in  comfc 
having  gotten  away  with  his  crime— ai 
perhaps,  reading  this  account  of  it  witl 
satisfied  smile. 

Meanwhile,  nearly  two  months  afteii 
was  let,  Georgica  Pond  was  filling— slov 
Ocean  water  kept  trickling  in,  cover 
some  of  the  muck,  so  that  Georgican  J 
nifer  Petrie  could  navigate  with  her  row 
shell,  as  long  as  she  kept  from  veering  ii 
phragmites  grass  and  weeds.  Slowly,  t 
the  pond's  sand  barrier  was  re-forming. 
October,  McCaffrey  reckoned,  the  pa 
might  be  full  again.  But  that  was  smr 
comfort  to  Harry  Lester. 

Lester,  74,  is  the  last  bayman  who  mai 
most  of  his  living  from  Georgica  Pond.  ? 
been  working  it  year-round  since  he  was 
"I  guess  I  loved  it  down  there,"  Lester  sj 
"I'd  put  fish  in  a  basket.  It  wasn't  only 
money,  it  was  peace  and  quiet."  Sometin 
there  were  blue  claw  crabs,  sometimes  pe  I 
or  whitebait  or  even  striped  bass.  In  the  1 
few  years,  the  crabs  have  been  scarce, 
Lester  always  caught  enough  of  somethin 
until  this  year.  Whoever  drained  the  pc 
robbed  him  and  other  part-time  bayn 
of  summer  income,  and  likely  some  I 
tumn  earnings  too. 

Lester  might  well  feel  bitter  about 
loss  of  his  income.  But  the  whole  idea 
some  millionaire  getting  desperate  enoi 
to  drain  the  pond  in  the  middle  of  the  ni, 
makes  him  laugh.  "They  build  a  house 
swampy  land,  then  complain  the  water 
going  in  their  basement!  What  the  hell  a 
sense  is  that?  It's  nothing  but  a  swamp  a 
way!"  He  cracks  up.  "You  want  to  live 
the  water,  you  pay  the  consequences. 

"People  are  funny,"  Lester  says.  "Wto 
the  matter  with  them?"  D 
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The  Discomfort 
of  Strangers 

Diane  Arbus's  1971  suicide  sealed 

her  legend,  which  was  born  of  the  disturbing 

parallels  her  photographs  drew  between 

the  bizarre  and  the  familiar.  As  a  retrospective 

opening  in  San  Francisco  reveals,  she  recognized 

the  private,  precious  freak  in  everyone 

DBY  VICKI  GOLDBERG 
iane  Arbus's  photographs  insist  that  strippers, 
female  impersonators,  and  eccentrics  (the  self- 
proclaimed  Bishop,  for  example,  who  claimed 
that  she  was  Jesus's  twin  sister  and  that  when 
she  was  married  to  Solomon  his  wisdom  came  largely  from  her 
telling  him  what  to  do)  are  just  as  importantly,  poignantly,  and 
ordinarily  human  as  the  whitewashed  middle  classes.  Her  pic- 
tures assert  just  as  provocatively  that  the  most  ordinary  folks, 
when  looked  at  hard  enough,  are  every  bit  as  extraordinary  as  any 
giant  or  sword-swallower. 

lien  Arbus  looked  at  a  Mexican  dwarf  sitting  on  his  bed,  naked 
I  and  a  fedora,  she  sa     him  as  sensual,  sorrowful, 


and  far  too  recognizable  to  be  exotic.  When  she  looked  at  Mrs. 
Charlton  Henry,  a  representative  of  the  lacquered  bourgeoisie  whc 
huge,  perfected  hair  might  break  if  you  sang  a  high  note,  she  Si 
someone  wearing  couturier  armor  to  keep  her  pristine  disappoi 
ment  at  bay.  Mrs.  T.  and  the  dwarf  meet  where  Arbus  pays  rnc 
than  lip  service  to  the  democratic  notion  of  humanity.  Her  pho 
graphs  imply,  subversively,  not  only  that  all  men  are  created  eqi 
but  also  that  each  and  every  one  of  us  is  an  exceptional  individu 
It  is  probably  this  drastic  overturning  of  social  expectatio 
that  continues  to  make  spectators  uneasy— the  disquieting  rec( 
nition  of  ourselves  in  the  Other.  John  Szarkowski,  formerly  t 
curator  of  photography  at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  Ni 
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.  ho  first  included  Arbus  in  a  museum  show  in  1967  and 

mixed  ihe  first  retrospective  of  her  work,  in  1972,  suggests  that 

her  best  pictures  are  so  compelling  that  they  make  us  confront 

the  idea  of  human  frailty  and  failure— not  the  most  reassuring  of 

life's  lessons. 

The  power,  if  not  the  meaning,  of  Arbus's  photographs  has  been 
recognized  by  critics,  scholars,  and  the  market,  as  well  as  by  her 
ongoing  influence  on  photography,  art,  and  culture.  In  the  1960s 
she  was  a  major  force  in  shifting  the  documentary  approach  away 
from  the  social  causes  left  over  from  the  1930s  to  the  private  lives 
that  now  obsess  society.  Her 
photographs  of  gays,  side- 
show performers,  and  fringe 
populations  helped  spark  a 
rapid  expansion  of  what  was 
permissible  to  see  and  stare 
at  and  even  what  must  be 
acknowledged,  so  what  was 
once  shocking  is  now  ho-hum. 


Her  eccentrics  are  simply 
people  who  live  our  dreams- 
people  like  us,  but  more  so. 


not  published  before— plus  three  "libraries"  of  Arbus's  boo! 
notebooks,  letters,  work  prints,  contact  sheets,  photographs  s 
collected,  and  items  she  clipped  out  of  the  popular  press, 
book  with  the  same  name,  from  Random  House,  not  only  pi 
vides  a  chronological  biography  but  also  includes  a  lot  of  u 
published  writing,  proving  that  her  pen  was  as  sharply  discei 
ing  as  her  eye. 

This  exhibition  makes  clearer  than  ever  that  her  reputatii 
as  a  photographer  of  freaks  (a  reputation  she  hated)  is  exaggi 
ated,  for  the  great  majority  of  her  portraits  are  of  Mr.  and  M 

Average  American  (mo 
likely  Mrs.,  for  women  pi 
dominate  in  her  work),  wl 
march  to  an  average  drui 
mer  till  Arbus  convinc 
them  that  their  own  tu 
counts.  She  photograph 
such  common  New  York  < 
paritions  as  three  Puerto  1 


Mrs.  T.  Charlton  Henry  on  a  Couch  in  Her  Chestnut  Hill  Home,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1965;  right,  Mexican  Dwarf  in  His  Hotel  Room  in  N.Y.C.  1970 


Then,  too,  her  suicide  in  1971  at  the  age  of  48  made  her  an 
instant  legend.  Her  photographs  have  become  such  icons  that 
Stanley  Kubrick  gave  us  one  of  them  in  Vie  Shining,  and  two  im- 
ages have  been  marketed  as  soft  sculptures,  putting  them  on  a 
par  with  those  omnipresent  plastic  replicas  of  Edvard  Munch's 
Tlie  Scream. 

Still,  though  she  left  behind  7,500  rolls  of  contact-printed 
film  and  1,000  finished  prints,  as  well  as  notebooks  and 
letters,  her  estate  kept  such  a  tight  rein  on  the  material  and 
restricted  its  reproduction  so  severely  that  scholars  unwilling  to 
hand  over  control  of  the  text  had  to  publish  articles  without  illus- 
trations. Now  at  long  last  a  more  expansive  view  of  Arbus's  life 
and  career  has  opened  up. 

"Diane  Arbus:  Revelations,"  which  opens  at  the  San  Francis- 
co Museum  of  Modern  Art  on  October  25  and  later  travels  to 
Los  Angeles.  Houston,  New  York,  Essen  (Germany),  London, 
icapolis,  is  the  first  retrospective  since  the  1972  show 
'  :  A    <  to-organized  by  guest  curator  Elisabeth  Sussman 
a  S.  Phillips  f^MoMA's  senior  curator  of  photogra- 
n    ely  200  pictures— many 


can  women  who  seem  to  be  alarmed  by  the  incontrovertible  • 
alities  of  the  world,  and  two  ladies  in  the  Automat  confidem 
pitting  their  good  grooming  against  the  years. 

Arbus  freely  admitted  that  she  adored  freaks  and  considei 
them  the  heroes  of  the  human  struggle:  "Most  people 
through  life  dreading  they'll  have  a  traumatic  experienn 
Freaks  were  bom  with  their  trauma.  They've  already  passed  tbj 
test  in  life.  They're  aristocrats."  But  it  was  being  whoever  you  8 
whatever  you  are,  that  mattered.  Her  eccentrics  are  simply  peo 
who  live  our  dreams  in  exaggerated  form  and  wear  them  as  c 
tumes— people  like  us,  but  more  so.  Marvin  Israel,  the  graphic 
signer  and  art  director  who  gave  her  magazine  assignments  a 
became  her  most  intimate  friend,  once  said  to  her,  "If  we  are 
freaks,  the  task  is  to  become  as  much  as  possible  the  freak  we  at 
Many  critics  complained  that  she  made  the  rank  and  file  lc 
like  freaks  themselves,  and  Norman  Mailer,  whose  portrait  she  to 
said  that  "giving  a  camera  to  Diane  Arbus  is  like  giving  a  ha 
grenade  to  a  baby."  In  a  few  celebrity  portraits  and  less  succi 
ful  pictures,  and  especially  by  the  social-fiction  standards  of  stu 
photography,  she  could  be  called  unkind.  The  photographer  Be 
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rery  time  a  bottle  is  opened 
the  standard  is  set. 

Your  standards  are  reflected  in  the  choices  you  make. 

When  you  choose  Santa  Margherita,  you've  chosen  the  best. 

It's  the  wine  that  defines  Pinot  Grigio:  bright,  elegant  and  distinctive. 

No  wonder  Santa  Margherita  is  the  most  requested  imported 

wine  in  America's  finest  restaurants.' 
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The  Definition  of  Pinot  Grigio. 


Imagine  a  taste  where  every  sip 

captures  the  essence  of  Napa  Valley. 

A  taste  where  dark  plum  mingles 

with  late-summer  blackberries, 

A  taste  where  rich  currant  meets 

a  hint  of  lightly  toasted  oak. 


It's  the  taste  of  Rutherford  Hill. 


And  it's  here 


for  you. 


Rutherford  Hill. 

The  taste  takes  you  there. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


zl  J.  Fernandez  says  he  once  found  an  intern  for  her.  a  youna 
)man  who  "looked  like  a  German  milkmaid,  blonde,  blue-eyed, 

d  very  simpatico Diane  started  to  ask  her  questions,  and 

lile  I  was  watching  ...  she  transformed  this  innocent  little  girl, 
lkmaid-looking.  into  this  horrible,  ugly  girl,  then  she  took  the  pic- 
•e,  and  then  the  girl  just  reverted  back  to  what  she  was  always." 
Yet  Arbus  did  not  steal  her  subjects'  souls;  they  lent  them  to  her, 
th  interest.  Her  pictures  are  dialogues,  her  subjects  as  curious 
out  her  as  she  is  about  them.  She  was  well  aware  of  the  pho- 
jrapher's  advantage  and  the  camera's  rudeness  and  once  told  a 
)orter,  "The  camera  is  cruel,  so  I  try  to  be  as  good  a  person  as 
:an  to  make  things  even." 
:king  revelations  that  only 
imacy,  however  momen- 
y,  could  provide,  she  rarely 
ide  her  subjects  ugly  but 
quently  permitted  them  to 
complex.  Around  1962  she 
'e  up  her  35-mm.  camera, 
pped  cropping  her  pictures. 


says,  "She  quite  improperly  had  the  most  innocent-looking  eyes"- 
and,  Meyerowitz  goes  on,  "she  was  listening,  she  gave  herself  fully  to 
this  guy. ...  She  had  a  way  of  relating  that  was  just  dazzling." 


H 


'The  camera  is  cruel,  so  I  try 

to  be  as  good  a  person  as  I  can 

to  make  things  even." 


er  unprecedented  mix  of  subjects  presents  a  prescient  pic- 
ture of  her  times.  From  the  mid-1950s  on,  artists  and  jour- 
nalists, chafed  by  conformity  and  pressured  by  television 
and  media  overload  to  find  something  novel  to  pay  attention  to,  be- 
gan to  remake  the  rigid  traditions  of  the  culture.  Tom  Wolfe,  early 
in  the  New  Journalism,  expounded  on  hot  rods  in  an  extravagantly 
personal  voice.  Andy  Warhol  withdrew  into  impersonality  in  the 

company  of  a  soup  can. 

Private  and  inner  lives  be- 
gan moving  into  the  public 
arena  as  confessional  poets 
such  as  Robert  Lowell  put 
theirs  on  paper  and  Life  mag- 
azine ran  photo-essays  of  a 
newly  subjective  turn.  Sexual 
barriers  fell:  Lolita  appeared 


A  Young  Man  in  Curlers  at  Home  on  West  20th  Street,  N.Y.C.  1966;  right,  Albino  Sword -Swallower  at  a  Carnival,  Md.  1970. 


switched  to  a  2'A-by-2lA  Rolleiflex— a  twin-lens  reflex,  held  at 
X  height,  that  gave  her  more  direct  contact  with  her  sitters  (and 
:alth  of  precise  detail). 

.ather  than  taking  day-trips  into  people's  lives,  she  spent  time 
them.  She  would  stop  people  on  the  street  and  somehow  per- 
le  them  to  invite  her  into  their  homes  and  then  to  pose  next  to 
beds  or  on  them.  Tough  adolescents,  matrons  in  veils,  and  bur- 
ie  comediennes  cooperated  with  her,  looking  her  right  in  the 
ind  voluntarily  giving  her  themselves.  Qearly  they  trusted  her. 
he  was  slight,  she  was  shy,  she  probably  seemed  vulnerable  her- 
and  she  was  immensely  seductive.  Friends  say  that  she  had  a 
soft  voice,  which  made  you  come  close,  and  that  when  she 
e  there  were  spaces  between  her  thoughts,  which  made  you 
strict  attention.  Anne  Tucker,  who  was  an  intern  at  MoMA 
]  she  met  Arbus,  says.  "She  was  the  most  seductive  person  I 
met  in  my  life.  She  had  this  way  of  asking  you  this  very  per- 
I  question  and  then  giggling.  It  was  so  disarming. " 
lie  photographer  Joel  Meyerowitz  once  watched  her  mesmerize 
anger  into  telling  her  his  life  story  in  an  instant.  "She  had  this 
of  open-eyed  stare,"  he  recalls— another  friend,  Isabel  Eberstadt, 


in  1955,  the  pill  in  1960,  and  the  Supreme  Court  bestowed  legiti- 
macy on  Henry  Miller's  Tropic  of  Cancer  in  1964.  Women  burned 
bras  and  wore  trousers;  virginity  went  the  way  of  white  gloves  and 
crew  cuts. 

Americans  waxed  uneasy  about  gender  roles.  James  Baldwin 
and  Allen  Ginsberg  wrote  openly  about  homosexuality,  and  Jasper 
Johns  injected  it  into  art.  Arbus,  who  had  a  strong  interest  in  myth 
and  "a  worn  copy"  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  in  her  library,  zeroed 
in  on  the  state  of  becoming,  the  ambiguous,  in-between,  transition- 
al genders,  a  man  becoming  a  woman  by  putting  his  genitals 
between  his  legs,  a  lesbian  in  traditional  female  garb  with  a  pro- 
tective arm  around  her  thin,  small,  more  masculine  partner,  a 
hermaphrodite.  Here  and  elsewhere  she  reconfigured  mythic  para- 
digms for  an  era  that  generally  assigned  them  to  some  second- 
hand shop  of  the  mind. 

Apolitical  herself,  she  was  still  embedded  in  her  times.  The  Cold 
War  and  Vietnam  are  only  obliquely  referred  to  in  a  couple  of  pic- 
tures of  patriots  at  parades,  but  they  suffuse  her  work  with  a  sense 
of  tension,  wariness,  isolation,  and  moral  disillusion.  Even  in  the 
1950s  the  standard  image  of  America  as  a  community  of  Leave  It 
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When  Arbus  was  young, 

she  d  scan  the  line  of  Rockettes  for 

the  one  who  was  out  of  step. 


families,  McCaU's  magazines  "togetherness,"  and  happily- 
ever-after  was  fraying  at  the  edges.  A  few  photographers,  includ- 
ing William  Klein  and  Robert  Frank,  reported  that  it  was  torn. 

Bom  in  1923,  Arbus  had  an  upholstered  childhood.  Her  father, 
David  Nemerov,  was  a  director  of  Russek's,  a  fur-and-fashion 
store  on  Fifth  Avenue.  "The  family  fortune,"  she  said  later, 
"always  seemed  to  me  humiliating.  When  I  had  to  go  into  that 
store  ...  it  was  like  being  a  princess  in  some  loathsome  movie  of 
some  kind  of  Transylvanian  obscure  middle  European  country  and 
the  kingdom  was  so  humiliating."  Life  with  governesses  on  Central 
Park  West  seemed  to  her  a  silk-lined  isolation  ward,  though  it 
produced  three  talented  children:  her  older  brother,  Howard  Nem- 
erov, was  the  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  poet  and  author,  and  her 
younger  sister,  Renee  Sparkia,  became  an  artist. 

At  a  startlingly  early  age,  Diane  Nemerov  was  fundamentally 
the  person  she  would  become.  Her  gimlet  eye  for  distinctions, 
uniqueness,  the  flaw  that  set  someone  apart,  was  fully  developed 
when  she  was  young:  she'd  scan  the  line  of  Rockettes  for  the  one 
who  was  out  of  step.  Allan 
Arbus,  her  husband,  says 
she  was  like  an  X-ray;  Jane 
Eliot,  a  longtime  friend,  says 
"she  was  eyes  on  stilts."  In 
a  senior-year  high-school  pa- 
per on  Plato,  Arbus  wrote 
about  her  passion  for  differ- 
ence: "Everything  that  has 
been  on  earth  has  been  dif- 
ferent from  any  other  thing.  That  is  what  I  love:  the  differentness. 
the  uniqueness  of  all  things  and  the  importance  of  life." 

When  she  met  Allan  Arbus.  he  was  18  and  working  in  Russek's 
advertising  department.  She  was  13.  He  says.  "She  really  knocked 
me  out  when  she  came  into  the  office  where  I  was  working  and 
announced  that  she  was  very  well  read."  (She  read  prodigiously  all 
her  life— Dostoyevsky,  Blake,  Kierkegaard,  Rilke,  Kafka,  Celine.) 
According  to  Patricia  Bosworth's  1984  biography  of  Arbus.  she 
was  determined  to  marry  Allan  virtually  from  the  beginning,  and 
though  her  parents  tried  for  some  time  to  dissuade  her,  in  1941,  af- 
ter she  graduated  from  Fieldston  and  turned  18.  she  married  him 
instead  of  going  to  college. 

Even  before  that  they  had  haunted  MoMA— she  was  a  high- 
school  art  major— and  saw  the  first  history-of-photography  show 
in  America  in  1937  and  "Walker  Evans:  American  Photographs" 
the  following  year.  Allan  gave, her  a  Graflex  camera  in  1941  and 
grew  fascinated  with  photography  by  watching  her 
use  it.  She  took  a  course  with  the  photographer 
Berenice  Abbott,  learned  a  bit  of  technique,  and 
taught  it  to  him;  he  had  a  real  knack  and  became 
an  expert. 

She  always  claimed  to  be  technically  inept, 
but  Allan  taught  her  an  exacting  method  of  print- 
ing, and  her  prints  are  exquisite  and  unlike  any- 
one else's.  "We  were  quite  passionately  exploring 
everything  that  had  gone  on  in  photography,"  he 
recalls:  Mathew  Brad)  Diane  "adored"  the  war 
photography— Timothy  O  Sullivan.  Carleton  Wat- 
kins.  (And.  not  much  later.  Brassai.  Bill  Brandt. 
August  Sandei  and  Weegee.)  The)  visited  Alfred 
Stieglitz  in  his  gall  ry  several  times  and  showed 
him  their  ph<  We  were  kids,"  Allan 

says,  "and  it  w  a  eeing  God." 

Before  Allan  v  ps  as  a 

photographer  in  19 
for  some  fashion  phot 
erov  hired  them  to  do  Russel 
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Doon,  their  first  daughter,  was  born  in  1945,  Amy,  their  second, 
1954.  Though  Allan  wanted  to  be  an  actor,  he  was  aware  that  th 
meant  semi-permanent  unemployment.  In  1946  they  embarked  c 
a  career  in  fashion  photography,  Diane  doing  the  styling  and  All; 
taking  the  photographs.  They  published  a  fair  amount  und 
contract  to  Conde  Nast  and  on  assignment  elsewhere,  but  it  was 
massive  strain  on  them  both,  since  it  was  not  what  either  of  the 
wanted  to  do,  and  they  never  believed  they  could  quite  match  u 
especially  to  Richard  Avedon.  In  1955  she  studied  photograpl 
with  Alexey  Brodovitch,  art  director  of  Harper's  Bazaar,  but  th 
didn't  take  her  where  she  wanted  to  go,  either. 

Finally,  one  evening  in  1956  when  she  was  describing  the  aftt 
noon's  sitting  for  Vogue  to  a  friend,  she  burst  into  tears.  That  nig 
she  quit  the  partnership,  though  Allan  continued  to  run  it  as  tl 
Diane  &  Allan  Arbus  Studio  for  years. 

"One  of  the  things  I  felt  I  suffered  from  as  a  kid,"  Arbus  wroi 
"was  I  never  felt  adversity.  I  was  confirmed  in  a  sense  of  unreali 
which  I  could  only  feel  as  unreality.  And  the  sense  of  being  immui 
was,  ludicrous  as  it  seems,  a  painful  one.  It  was  as  if  I  didn't  inhe 

my  own  kingdom  for  a  lot 
time.  I  could  learn  things  b 
they  never  seemed  to  be  n 
own  experience." 

She  was  intent  on  erasii 
the  humiliation  and  forging 
connection  to  reality.  Late 
life  she  told  a  class,  "First 
set  out  to  get  poor"— here  si 
giggled— "which  I  did  terri 
cally  well."  Then  she  set  out  for  the  freedom  to  own  her  own  t 
perience.  Wayward  means  would  do:  "I  think  my  favorite  thii 
about  photography,"  she  told  her  class,  was  "I  always  thought  it  w 
a  sort  of  naughty  thing  to  do. . . .  When  I  first  did  it,  it  was  ve 
perverse. ...  I'd  lived  to  do  everything  right,  and  suddenly  it  w 
a  kind  of  license  . . .  [to]  see  what  it  really  seemed  like  and  do  exa< 
ly  what  I  wanted  to  do." 


L 


isette  Model,  an  emigre  photographer  whose  close-ups  of  t> 
overweight,  disaffected  bourgeoisie  lounging  about  in  tl' 
South  of  France  before  World  War  II  had  hinted  of  sod 
breakdown,  gave  her  the  key.  Arbus  took  her  grainy  35-mm.  p 
tures  to  Model  in  1956.  studied  with  her 
for  two  years,  and  remained 
close  ever  after.  The  meet- 
ing with  Model  "was  a  most 
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magical  happening,"  Allan  Arbus  says,  "because  three  sessions 
w  uh  Lisette  and  she  was  a  full-fledged  photographer."  Diane  said 
Model  "finally  made  it  clear  to  me  that  the  more  specific  you  are, 
the  more  general  it'll  be,"  convincing  her  that  the  general  human 
experience  could  be  written  on  the  most  singular  face. 

Arbus  spent  much  of  her  brief  working  career  trying  to  figure 
out  who  we  remarkable  creatures  were.  She  said  she  was  looking 
for  the  flaw,  by  which  she  meant  both  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristic—the gap  between  person  and  persona— and  the  vital  differ- 
ence: "Everybody  has  this  thing  where  they  need  to  look  one  way 
but  they  come  out  looking  another  way  and  that's  what  people 
observe.  You  see  someone  on 


wondered  how  a  woman  whom  John  Szarkowski  described  as 
resembling  near  the  end  of  her  life  "a  game  but  slightly  won 
child"  could  get  the  pictures  she  got.  The  photographer  Hiro  : 
that  Irving  Penn  once  asked  him  how  she  got  the  nude  phi 
graphs.  "Do  you  think  she's  nude  herself?  Has  a  Rolleiflex  hi 
ing  between  the  bosoms?"  (She  did.) 

She  had  a  supply  of  bravery  large  enough  to  conquer  her  fe 
In  1967  she  told  a  reporter,  "For  eight  years  I've  been  explor 
daring,  doing  things  I'd  fantasized  about  in  my  sheltered  ch 
hood.  I'm  a  little  foolhardy  rushing  in  to  explore  all  these  fre 
things,  but  dangers  of  violence— rape,  murder— are  more  mo\ 

and  less  frightening  than  n 


the  street  and  essentially  what 
you  notice  about  them  is  the 
flaw.  It's  just  extraordinary 
that  we  should  have  been  giv- 
en these  peculiarities.  And. 
not  content  with  what  we  were 
given,  we  create  a  whole  oth- 
er set.  Our  whole  guise  is  like 


In  their  costumes  these 

figures  might  be  going  to  a  ball  in 

a  ruined  palace  of  the  mind. 


ing  a  living  at  fashion  p 
tography." 

Anyway,  like  many  p 
tographers,  even  in  war, 
felt  safe  with  a  camera 
her  hands.  And  she  lovec 
she  reveled  in  it.  She  wi 
a  friend  in  1964,  "If  my 


Retired  Man  and  His  Wife  at  Home  in  a  Nudist  Camp  One  Morning,  N.J.  1963;  right,  Untitled  (8),  1970-71. 


giving  a  sign  to  the  world  to  think  of  us  in  a  certain  way,  but 
there's  a  point  between  what  you  want  people  to  know  about  you 
and  what  you  can't  help  people  knowing  about  you." 

In  1959  she  moved  out  with  her  daughters,  though  neither  she 
nor  Allan  told  their  parents  for  three  years,  and  they  remained  so 
friendly  that  Ruth  Ansel,  a  graphic  designer  and  former  art  direc- 
tor of  Vanity  Fair,  recalls  being  at  Diane's  for  dinner  one  night  when 
Allan  appeared,  washed  the  dishes,  and  then  disappeared. 

Arbus  explored  the  land  of  reality  she  had  been  shut  out  of  as  a 
child,  and  had  shut  out  again  in  the  artificial  world  of  fashion.  She 
was  omnivorously  curious;  she  peered  into  dark  corners  and  ab- 
sorbed environments  with  the  avidity  of  a  camera,  which  sucks  up 
detail  as  if  it  were  vacuun  leaning  the  universe.  Over  and  over  she 
examined  the  perilou  :  t  veen  reality  and  fiction,  which  were, 
in  her  estimate,  changing  places.  In  1960  she 

photographed  murdei  .  seum  and  clouds  on  a 

drive-in  screen.  Then  then.  ;  man  and  woman,  the 

transfigured  genders,  the  seli  ,<  people  put  on 

each  morning  before  leaving  hoi  . 

It  took  courage  to  enter  some  ted;  people 


doesn't  run  over  it  is  only  because  I  am  always  drinking." 
for  years  she  was  also  subject  to  draining  depressions— Is; 
Eberstadt  says  sometimes  Diane  had  trouble  getting  herself 
of  the  house,  but  a  camera  around  her  neck  made  it  possible 

Arbus  once  wrote  Marvin  Israel  that  she  wanted  to  ph 
graph  everybody;  instead,  she  made  do  with  a  projec 
survey  contemporary  mores  and  myths.  She  won  Gug; 
heim  grants  in  1963  and  1966  to  photograph  "American  R I 
Manners  and  Customs."  In  the  first  application,  she  wrote,  "I  v 
to  photograph  the  considerable  ceremonies  of  our  present  bee;  | 
we  tend  while  living  here  and  now  to  perceive  only  what  is 
dom  and  barren  and  formless  about  it.  While  we  regret  that 
present  is  not  like  the  past  and  despair  of  its  ever  becoming 
future,  its  innumerable  inscrutable  habits  lie  in  wait  for  their  m 
ing. . . .  These  are  our  symptoms  and  our  monuments.  I  v 
simply  to  save  them,  for  what  is  ceremonious  and  curious 
commonplace  will  be  legendary." 

She  said  that  her  special  interest  in  photography  was  "as  a ) 
of  contemporary  anthropology"  and  late  in  her  life  thought  al 
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iking  a  book  called  Family  .Album.  She  followed  her  curiosity  on 
! ;  )jects— and  wherever  she  could  get  an  assignment:  to  Hubert's  flea 
| :  cus:  to  orgies  that  she  told  her  goddaughter  she  participated  in  in 
ijier  to  photograph  them;  to  the  Russian  baths,  where  naked  fat 
lilies  were  massaged  on  a  marble  slab  by  a  thin  naked  masseuse. 

She  went  to  three  nudist  camps.  "There's  not  much  to  it,  you 
;ght  say.  It's  like  walking  into  an  hallucination  without  being  quite 
Ij-e  whose  it  is."  Nudists,  she  wrote,  occasionally  "feel  the  impulse 
J  slip  into  something  more  comfortable.  One  little  boy  asked  for 
■  thes  for  his  birthday."  She  told  a  class  that  "a  seduction  scene 
|i  a  nudist  camp  is  without  a  doubt  the  most  terrific  experience 
.  because  they're  playing 
imnd  and  they're  all  ready. 
I  fre  all  completely  ready." 
.Releases  were  hard  to  get 
lm  some  subjects.  She 
\  )te  one  editor  plaintively, 
'jday  I  saw  a  man  lying 
[«  the  steps  of  a  church  on 
B(  Ave  under  a  sign  saying 
A  en  for  Meditation  and 
liver,  with  his  fly  open  and  his  penis  out.  I 
c  ildn't  ask  him  to  sign  a  release,  could  you?" 

Her  pictures  were  almost  always  portraits 
bier  than  pictures  of  events  in  any  photojour- 
ristic  sense.  After  she  turned  to  a  square  for- 
j!t.  often  using  a  slightly  wide-angle  lens  and  a 
B.h,  she  depicted  her  subjects  in  exacting  de- 
t  and  brought  them  forward  into  our  space 
s:hat  we  seem  to  meet  them  intimately.  The 
fckgrounds  fall  off  fast,  sometimes  splaying 
p  in  exaggerated  perspective,  thus  plunging 
ti  figures  ever  closer. 

[iATiile  such  photographers  as  Frank,  Klein, 
L-  Friedlander.  and  Garry  Winogrand  were 
daipting  the  stability  of  35-mm.  photographs, 
^,)us  was  centering  figures  within  a  classical 
fine,  a  compositional  gambit  that  harks  back 
tttudio  portraiture,  although  Arbus  photo- 
gohed  in  the  subject's  environment  or  on  the 
stet  and  made  the  moment  seem  spontaneous. 

Aany  of  her  photographs  were  made  on  as- 
si  ment  for  magazines.  She  tried  to  earn  a  liv- 
lijas  a  magazine  photographer  just  as  maga- 
Bs  began  to  falter  in  the  race  with  television.  Between  1960  and 
l'l.  while  separated  from  her  husband  (who  continued  to  help 
h«i  and  raising  their  two  daughters,  she  published  some  250  pic- 
ti  s  in  more  than  70  magazine  articles.  In  1965  she  earned  ap- 
pidmately  S4.000  from  such  assignments. 

n  1967.  MoMA  mounted  a  landmark  show  called  "New  Docu- 
m  exhibition  of  photographs  by  Friedlander,  Winogrand.  and 
Wus.  fNot  until  1969  did  New  York  have  a  gallery  devoted  to  pho- 
Waphy.)  Lee  Friedlander  says  that  about  10  days  after  the  show  the 
He  of  them  phoned  one  another,  because  someone  wanted  to  buy 
a  igle  print  from  each  of  them.  All  three  requests  were  from  the 
He  person— a  museum  guard.  They  didn't  know  what  price  to  ask 
an decided  that  S25  was  fair  enough.  In  2000,  one  of  Arbus's  own 
■its  of  her  famous  image  of  twins  sold  at  auction  for  S270.000. 

1i  1966,  Arbus  had  a  bout  of  hepatitis,  a  disease  that  typically 
brings  depression  in  its  wake.  When  the  hepatitis  recurred  in 
_J968,  she  was  hospitalized  and,  according  to  Bosworth,  taken 
■fll  antidepressants  and  birth-control  pills.  In  1969  the  Arbuses, 
Wfriendlv.  divorced.  Allan  moved  to  California  to  pursue  his  act- 
■fcareer.  (Later  he  played  the  psychiatrist  on  the  TV  program 
Hi  *S*H,  and  Off  Broadway  this  spring,  in  a  play  written  by  his 


"You  see  someone  on  the  street 

and  essentially  what  you  notice 

about  them  is  the  flaw: ' 


daughter  Doon  and  directed  by  his  daughter  Amy,  he  played  a 
man  talking  about  an  artist  friend's  suicide.)  Diane  wrote  to  a 
friend  that  at  moments  she  felt  like  Little  Orphan  Annie. 

She  began  photographing  in  residences  for  the  retarded,  a  proj- 
ect she  would  work  on  over  the  next  two  years  and  a  change  of 
subject  that  heralded  a  change  of  style,  "finally  what  I've  been 
searching  for,"  she  wrote  Allan.  That  seems  to  mean  people, 
many  of  them  masked  for  a  Halloween  party,  who  had  neither 
social  masks  nor  self-consciousness  but  wore  their  true,  com- 
plete, and  unprotected  identities  at  every  moment. 

There  is  open  affection  among  them,  and  unfettered  joy  of  a 

sort  Arbus  seldom  recorded, 
as  well  as  a  hefty  dose  of  the 
difficulty  of  being  alive,  all 
registered  with  a  profound 
lyricism  and  a  deep  and 
disquieting  poetry.  In  their 
Halloween  costumes  these 
figures  might  be  votaries  of 
some  raggedy  religion,  or 


year  before  she 
commuted  suicide. 


people  going  to  a  ball  in  a  ruined  palace  of  the  mind.  One  image 
might  be  a  Goya  come  to  life.  Doon  Arbus  wrote  that  in  these 
pictures  her  mother  had  surrendered  "irony  for  emotional  purity, 
authority  for  tenderness." 

Around  1970,  when  Arbus  was  researching  newspaper  pho- 
tographs for  MoMA,  Ruth  Ansel  visited  her.  Huge  torn  blowups 
of  exploded  stomachs  and  bleeding  corpses  covered  Arbus's  walls. 
Ansel  says  that  for  the  first  time  she  was  frightened  for  her. 

In  July  1971,  Diane  Arbus  slit  her  wrists,  took  barbiturates,  and 
died  fully  dressed  in  her  bathtub.  Joel  Meyerowitz  says  that  "a 
ripple  went  through  the  community  of  serious  photographers. 
Here  she'd  had  this  relatively  recent  success,  visibility,  and  we 
thought.  If  photography  didn't  sustain  her  and  she  had  to  kill 
herself,  what,  what  about  us?  . . .  We  thought  we  could  devote 
our  lives  to  doing  it."  At  this  point  he  chokes  up.  "She  gave  us 
that  lesson  that  it's  not  worth  it.  guys." 

Yet.  32  years  after  Arbus's  death,  her  photographs  continue  to 
perform  one  of  photography's  more  paradoxical  tricks,  preserv- 
ing memories  of  people  who  were  of  much  less  consequence  to 
the  world  at  large  than  their  photographs  have  been.  In  a  world 
she  never  lived  in.  her  images  still  bristle  with  questions  such  as 
"Who  are  we?"  and  insights  such  as  "This  is  who  we  are."  D 
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..ng-colored  hair,  trim  figure,  and  thin,  angular  cheekbones. 
One  guest  commented  that  she  looked  radiant,  like  a  woman  in  her 
20s,  in  her  simple  gray-and-black,  knee-length,  floral-print  dress 
with  spaghetti  shoulder  straps.  A  photograph  that  ran  in  New 
York  magazine  the  following  week  showed  her  on  the  dance  floor 
looking  up  eagerly  at  her  dance  partner,  the  architect  Richard 
Meier.  He  had  his  hand  low  on  her  hip,  and  her  hair  was  swirling 
about  her  shoulders. 

"She  seemed  to  be  in  great  form,"  says  a  person  who  was  there. 
"Everyone  was  looking  at  her  to  see  how  she'd  behave;  everyone 
was  looking  to  see  if  there'd  be 
any  drama  [with  de  Pury]." 

Of  particular  interest  to  the 
cognoscenti  was  that  the  Water- 
mill  benefit  is  thought  of  in  art 
circles  as  practically  belonging 
to  de  Pury.  Every  year  for  the 
past  six  years,  the  raven-haired 


Swiss  auctioneer,  much  admired  for  his  im- 
maculate manners,  penetrating  blue-green  eyes, 
and  intimidating  Rolodex,  has  conducted  the 
after-dinner  chanty  auction  of  works  by  such  artists  as  Tom  Sachs, 
Roy  Lichlenstein,  Chuck  Close,  and  Ross  Bleckner.  In  fact,  it 
was  de  Pury  who  introduced  MacBain  to  the  event  and  to  many 
of  its  patrons,  including  Rol  ert  Wilson.  It  was  also  de  Pury  who 
introduced  MacBain  to  conl  i  t]  orary  art. 

In  previous  years,  one  lis,  when  MacBain  and  de 

Pury  were  still  a  couple,  sh       ,d  been  one  of  the  most  frequent 
bidders  in  the  auction;  this  yc.  tter  how  much  de  Pury 

mopped  his  forehead  as  he  atte  to  whip  the  cro   d  into  a 

frenzy,  MacBain  never  raised  a  fi.         For  the  rest  o:~  th     vening, 
she  and  de  Pury— who  mostly  re .  ■';.    I  ti    h  girl- 

id,  the  half-Vietnamese,  half-Spanish  m>  \nh 


Duong,  42— did  not  exchange  so  much  as  one  word,  dis£ 
pointing  those  who  were  keeping  a  surreptitious  lookout  to  s 
how  the  former  couple  would  behave  when  they  encounter 
each  other. 

It  is  perhaps  the  worst-kept  secret  in  the  art  world  that  M; 
Bain  and  de  Pury's  romance  ended  10  months  after  he  hir 
her  to  be  C.E.O.  of  Phillips.  Her  stint  there  is  regarded,  at  le. 
in  his  mind  and  in  that  of  his  longtime  business  partner,  Danie : 
Luxembourg,  a  53-year-old  Israeli-born  art  dealer,  as  a  terrible  rr 

Former  employees  say  the  auction  house  ha 

troubles  before  MacBain  got  there.  "Simon  and 

Daniella  destroyed  that  company'  says  one. 


take.  It  is  certainly  true  that,  sin 
MacBain  resigned  last  Decemb 
the  auction  house,  which  just  thi 
years  ago  was  poised  to  compi 
with  Sotheby's  and  Christie's,  t 
been  brought  to  its  knees.  "MY 
Bain  nearly  tanked  the  busines 
says  someone  involved  with  t 
company's  recent  transactions.  E 
others,  including  many  former  e 
ployees,  point  out  that  the  aucu\ 
house  had  serious  troubles  well  1 
fore  MacBain  got  there.  "Simon  a 
Daniella  destroyed  that  compan. 
says  one.  "The  first  thing  a  com]i 
tent  person  [they  hired  as  a  n> 
C.E.O.]  would  have  done  is  try r 
make  a  decision.  They  would  he 
second-guessed  it,  and  the  C.E. 
would  have  quit."  (Luxemboi 
points  out  that  she  and  de  Put 
"have  a  long  and  successful  can 
working  with  people  on  the  finn 
cial  side  at  many  institutions.") 
the  time  of  this  writing,  new  invest 
are  poised  to  come  on  board,  but  I. 
fate  of  the  business  has  been  ha* 
ing  in  the  balance. 

It  is  also  no  secret  that  MacBi 

and  Luxembourg  grew  to  det< 

each  other  and  that  MacBain's  rei 

as  C.E.O.  quickly  became  a  na 

behind-the-scenes  battle  between  the  two  for  control  of  the  co 

pany  and  for  de  Pury's  favor.  The  victor,  ultimately,  was  Luxe 

bourg,  but  MacBain  is  not  one  to  admit  defeat. 

The  Sunday  night  after  the  Watermill  benefit,  MacBain  thr 
a  dinner  party  for  Robert  Wilson  at  her  beachfront  home  (whi 
she  had  rechristened  La  Dune;  the  house's  previous  owners  h 
called  it  Bonny  Dune).  The  48  guests  included  Bianca  Ja 
the  Duke  of  Lugo  and  his  wife.  Infanta  Elena  of  Spain;  forn 
Sotheby's  chairman  Alfred  Taubman  and  his  wife,  Judy; 
architect-designer  Peter  Marino  and  his  wife,  Jane  Trapnell  Me 
no;  and  the  artist  Ross  Bleckner.  That  same  evening  de  Pu 
Duong,  and  friends  attended  a  screening  of  the  film  Americ 
Splendor  in  East  Hampton. 

The  role  reversal  could  not  have  been  more  obvious  to  ma 
observers.  "This  was  Simon's  weekend,  and  now  Louise  has  tal 
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I  .er."  one  socialite  was  overheard  saying  at  the  Watermill  party. 
:fet  the  triumph  seemed  hardly  a  joyful  one  for  MacBain. 
*  ost  love  affairs  reach  a  natural  conclusion,  but  mine  did 
,"  she  told  a  friend  wistfully.  "The  business  situation  forced  it 
x'nd." 

|["he  wife  of  a  friend  of  MacBain's  looked  over  at  her  recent- 
it  a  dinner  and  was  struck  by  how  vulnerable  she  seemed, 
>l  ding  without  a  date  in  the  crowd.  "She's  like  a  little  girl  with 
ij'here  to  go,"  the  woman  whispered  to  her  husband. 
MacBain  wonders  what  de  Pury  is  saying  about  her,  if  he 
I  ds  that  she  bought  Art  &  Auction.  She  seems  surprised  to  hear 


he  does. 

She  is  palpably  still  in  love  with  him,"  says  a  good  friend  of 


greets  a  woman,  for  example,  he  clicks  his  heels  and  kisses  her 
hand— a  routine  that  has  won  him  many  female  admirers  over  the 
years.  He  rarely  goes  anywhere  without  a  red  leather  Smythson 
diary  with  his  initials  embossed  on  the  cover,  and  few  people 
have  seen  him  out  of  a  well-cut  suit.  His  friend  the  Swiss  collec- 
tor Monique  Barbier-Mueller  once  teased  him,  in  vain,  during  an 
African  safari,  to  undo  the  second  button  on  his  shirt. 

In  1986  de  Pury  left  Baron  Thyssen-Bornemisza  and  re- 
turned to  Sotheby's,  and  in  1994  he  became  chairman  of  its  Eu- 
ropean operation.  Thanks  to  his  wit  and  energy,  he  carved  out 
a  reputation  as  one  of  the  world's  leading  auctioneers.  On  the  ros- 
trum, it's  said,  he  throws  himself  into  an  evening  with  abandon, 
sometimes  breaking  into  five  languages  to  pep  up  the  atmosphere. 


1 1  Why  don't  you  go  away  and  see  if  he  misses  you," 
u  sed  Joy  Henderiks,  the  president  of  Phillips  France, 
a'  last  fall,  when  MacBain  realized  that  it  was  all  over 
ti  that  she'd  have  to  leave  both  the  man  and  the  job 
lid  once  had  such  high  hopes  for.  MacBain,  who  had 
biwed  Henderiks  into  her  New  York  office,  replied  in 
If;,  "He's  not  going  to  miss  me." 
iil'm  so  sad,"  she  added.  "You  know  his  business  is 
[ft  is  the  most  important  for  him  now." 

IT  ntil  1999,  Phillips  had  existed  for  more  than  200  years 
as  a  respectable,  if  somewhat  sleepy,  second-tier 
/  British  auction  house  that  picked  up  much  of  the 
<.  in  which  Sotheby's  and  Christie's  were  not  inter- 
1.  But  in  1999,  LVMH  Moet  Hennessey  Louis  Vuitton 
rman  Bernard  Arnault  decided  it  was  time  to  change 
lat.  Spurred  by  his  rival.  Francois 
ult,  who  owned  Christie's,  Arnault 
ght  that  a  top-tier  auction  house 
it  be  the  ultimate  complement  to 
uxury-goods  business. 
3,  in  November  1999,  he  bought 
ips  for  $97  million  and  went  about 
iking  it  with  the  same  vigor  he'd  so  successfully  ap 
I  to  such  brands  as  Christian  Lacroix,  Givenchy,  and 


business" 


Main. 

I  jut  this  proved  to  be  not  enough.  After  a 
lifjpointing  May  2000  sale  at  New  York's 
b;rican  Craft  Museum,  during  which  the 
Jcpss  Sharon  Stone,  brought  in  to  liven 
tyjs  up,  sat  on  collectors'  knees,  Arnault 
o<jed  in  the  art  world  for  some  star  power 
0  bnt  his  business. 

e  found  it  in  Simon  de  Pury,  widely 
» idered  to  be  one  of  the  industry's  most  impressive  success- 
Wnd  certainly  one  of  its  best  connected.  "He's  generally 
Kflend—  someone  who  blinds  others  with  all  kinds  of  things 
ll^are  not  there,"  says  one  of  his  competitors. 

ie  Pury's  idea  was  to  jettison  the  low-end  parts  of  the  busi- 
lesiand  to  create  an  auction  house  that  focused  on  the  big  mon- 
yriking  areas:  paintings  and  jewelry.  Margins,  he  felt,  could  be 
nsp  by  keeping  the  business  lean,  since  it  had  long  been  a 
owlaint  in  the  auction  industry  that  Sotheby's  and  Christie's 
ve  hampered  by  dense  and  costly  bureaucracies. 

J1  'ie  youngest  son  of  a  Swiss  pharmaceutical  executive,  de  Pury 
,ed  at  Sotheby's  early  in  his  career,  but  made  his  reputa- 
Win  the  1980s  as  the  curator  of  Baron  Hans  Heinrich  "Heini" 
[h^en-Bornemisza's  world-famous  collection  of  Impressionist 
inc/nodem  paintings  in  Lugano.  Switzerland.  Good  as  he  is  at 
vaating  paintings,  however,  de  Pury's  greatest  skill,  it's  gener- 
Jljigreed,  lies  in  winning  over  collectors  with  an  old-world 
;h^n  and  fastidiousness  that  borders  on  caricature:  when  he 


MacBain  nearly  tanked  the 
says  someone  involved  with 
the  company's  recent  transactions. 


In  1997,  caught  up  in  the  entrepreneurial  spirit  of  the  time, 
de  Pury  left  Sotheby's  to  start  his  own,  Switzerland-based  private 
dealership  with  an  attractive  dark-haired  Sotheby's  colleague. 
Daniella  Luxembourg.  In  June  2001  the  two  also  founded  a 
contemporary-art  gallery  in  Zurich.  "Between  the  two  of  them." 
says  a  competitor,  "they  must  pretty  much  know  where  all  the 
major  art  in  the  world  is." 


L 


uxembourg  has  lustrous,  thick  dark  hair  which  waves  about 
her  shoulders,  a  big  smile,  and  thin  legs  which  she  usually 
conceals  in  her  trademark  black  knee-length  Prada  suits.  Her 
beauty  is  not  of  the  kind  that  necessarily  stands  out  in  a  crowd,  but 
she  has  a  warmth  that  envelops  you  the  more  you  get  to  know  her. 
"Daniella  has  this  amazing  gift  of  making  you  think  you're 
the  most  important  person  in  her  life  when  she  talks  to  you," 
says  a  Sotheby's  colleague.  Joy  Henderiks  says,  "Daniella  is  like 
a  mother  to  us  all  at  Phillips." 

Luxembourg  grew  up  in  Israel,  the  daughter  of  parents  who 
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t  in  a  camp  during  World  War  II.  After  a  mandatory  stint 
in  the  Israeli  Army,  which  she  describes  as  "very  boring,"  she 
worked  at  the  Israel  Museum  while  studying  art  history  at  the  He- 
brew University  of  Jerusalem.  After  curating  several  museum  col- 
lections in  Israel,  she  went  on  to  co-found  Sotheby's  Israel  and  lat- 
er became  deputy  chairman  of  Sotheby's  Switzerland,  jobs  that 
have  made  her  an  expert  in  restitution  art— art  confiscated  by  the 
Nazis  that  has  been  returned  to  the  rightful  owners.  In  1991  she 
was  named  founding  director  of  the  Jewish  Museum  in  Vienna, 
and  you  can  tell  from  her  animated  expression,  even  before  she  tells 
you  explicitly,  that  she  considers  this  the  high  point  of  her  career. 


At  a  time  when  people  were  being  fired . . . 

Louise  and  Simon  took  rooms  in  the 
St.  Regis  hotel  and  flew  the  Concorde." 


Expenditures  were  not  limited  to  guarantees.  In  two  ye; 
operating  costs  reportedly  were  exorbitant.  Lavish  i 
premises  were  rented  on  Grosvenor  Street  in  London, 
in  New  York,  where  the  company  moved  offices  from  a  buile 
it  owned  on  East  79th  Street  to  a  former  bank's  premise; 
3  West  57th  Street.  When  it  emerged  that  the  57th  Street  pre 
ises,  which  cost  $6  million  per  year  to  rent,  would  not  be  ready 
permanent  occupancy  in  time  for  the  Berggruen  sale,  roughly 
million  was  spent  on  fitting  them  out  temporarily. 

One  of  the  departments  that  spent  the  most  was  the  markei 
division,  overseen  by  Katell  le  Bourhis,  a  former  director  of  Pa 

Musee  de  la  Mode  et 
Textile  and  a  personal 
pointment  of  Bernard 
nault's.  Petite,  with  Loi  i 
Brooks-style  bangs  i 
what  she  calls  "raccci 
eyes"  from  a  lack  of  slei 
le  Bourhis  did  not  rest 
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Roth  de  Pury  and 
Luxembourg  hes- 
itated in  2000  when  Arnault  approached 
them  about  a  possible  merger.  "It  would  mean 
loss  of  control  of  our  business,"  says  de  Pury  over  lunch  at  Man- 
hattan's Harry  Cipriani  in  August.  "At  that  point  we  had  an  ide- 
al situation:  no  overhead,  no  infrastructure,  and  a  highly  prof- 
itable company."  But  his  love  of  auctioneering  played  a  large 
part  in  swaying  him  to  do  the  deal.  Luxembourg  says  she  was 
fully  behind  him.  "I  could  see  that  there  was  a  part  of  Simon's 
nature  that  was  not  being  fulfilled  by  the  private-treaty  business 
[i.e.,  doing  private  deals  among  art  collectors],"  she  says  in  a  sep- 
arate interview. 

Arnault  reportedly  offered  them  cash  for  their  business— re- 
putedly around  $50  million— and  the  new  company  would  be 
called  Phillips,  de  Pury  &  Luxembourg.  LVMH  would  own  75 
percent;  they  would  own  25  percent.  Their  private-treaty  busi- 
ness and  the  gallery  would  remain  as  separate  entities  within  the 
larger  group.  They  were  offered  a  nine-year  contract,  with  no  obli- 
gation to  turn  a  profit  until  the  end  of  the  fourth  year. 

"The  key,"  says  Luxembourg,  "was  to  buy  up  market  share. 
We  had  to  spend  a  great  deai  to  do  that." 

That  they  did.  In  2001.  Phillips  received  much  criticism  for 
guaranteeing  nearly  $300  million  on  two  collections  that  were 
disappointments  at  auction:  In  May,  the  Impressionist  and  mod- 
ern collection  of  the  Germ  ieinz  Berggruen  was 
guaranteed  for  an  estimated  $1l  milli  brought  in  only 
$71  million.  In  November,  the  collection  ui  \  Los  An- 
geles couple,  Marion  and  Nathan  Smooke,  fete  illion;  it 
had  been  guaranteed  for  at  least  $150  million. 


ON  THE  BLOCK 

From  left:  the  catalogue  covers 
for  an  April  24-25,  2003, 
auction  at  Phillips  and  a  May  15, 
2003,  auction;  a  spread  from 
the  May  22,  2002,  auction 
catalogue. 


til  the  catalogues,  offices, 
and  staff  looked  precisely 
to  her  satisfaction.  For  auc- 
tions, women  were  told  to 
wear  black  dresses  and  were 
forbidden  to  wear  mules, 

because  le  Bourhis  did  not  like  the  "flapping"  sound  they  m 
on  the  floors.  De  Pury's  glass-and-wood  rostrum  alone  c 
$100,000.  The  budget  for  just  flowers  was  said  to  have  been 
tronomical. 

In  2001,  Anne  Sutherland  Fuchs,  a  senior  magazine  execu 
and  a  former  publisher  of  Vogue,  was  brought  in  by  LVMK 
global  C.E.O.  to  exercise  some  fiscal  restraint.  But  departm 
heads  would  often  go  directly  to  de  Pury  and  Luxembourg 
a  proposed  expenditure.  Sometimes,  says  a  source,  privi 
treaty  transactions  were  done  that  Fuchs  and  LVMH  did 
even  know  about.  ("There  is  always  a  tension  in  auction  hoi 
between  the  experts  and  the  administration,"  says  Luxemboi 
"There  was  no  decision  made  that  was  not  done  through 
board.") 

"When  LVMH  had  bought  them,  the  general  idea  wast 
Simon  and  Daniella  would  go  after  art  to  sell  at  auction,  i 
that  the  C.E.O.,  who'd  be  appointed  by  LVMH.  would  run 
business,"  says  someone  close  to  the  initial  agreement, 
practice  this  is  not  what  happened.  Simon  and  Daniella  ti 
to  run  the  business  in  an  ad  hoc  way  from  their  various  df 
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natio  ind  the  world  as  they  went  after  art.  The  C.E.O.  was 

second-guessed  and  marginalized."  (Simon  and  Daniella  say 
they  were  working  day  and  night  finding  works  of  art  and  ex- 
perts  in  order  to  build  the  business.  "The  C.E.O.  was  there  to 
support  us,"  says  Luxembourg.) 

When  Fuchs  turned  up  for  LVMH  board  meetings,  her  peers 
in  the  other  divisions  of  the  company  voiced  exasperation  at  the 
cost  of  it  all,  but,  outwardly  at  least,  Arnault  remained  steadfast  in 
his  loyalty  to  de  Pury  and  Luxembourg— until  September  11.  2001. 

Luxembourg  and  de  Pury  watched  New  York's  Twin  Towers 
collapse  on  television  in  Arnault's  Paris  office.  As  LVMH's 
share  price  subsequently  started  to  fall,  the  luxury-goods 
conglomerate  decided  it  did  not  want  to  keep  the  hemorrhaging. 
non-core  auction  business  on  its  balance 
sheet.  In  October.  Arnault  said  he  wanted 
to  start  pulling  out  of  Phillips,  and  by  Feb- 
ruary he  was  ready  to  make  public  the 
separation.  The  terms  were  that  LVMH 
would  reduce  its  stake  from  75  percent  to 
21  Vi  percent,  and  it  would  leave  Phillips 
a  balance  sheet  of  S50  million  in  working 
capital,  according  to  a  source.  Upon  the 
completion  of  paperwork  to  sort  out  a 
"laundry  list"  of  things  for  both  LVMH 
and  Phillips  to  do.  Phillips  would  receive 
a  credit  line  of  around  S100  million,  guar- 
anteed by  LVMH. 

"It  was  a  generous  deal."  says  some- 
one on  the  Phillips  side,  but  it  never  hap- 
pened. "The  trouble  is  the  paperwork 
was  never  completed,  and  Phillips  never 
got  its  line  of  credit." 

After  Arnault  diminished  his  stake, 
de  Pury  and  Luxembourg  realized  that 
they,  as  the  majority  shareholders,  could 
now  appoint  a  C.E.O.  of  their  choos- 
ing. Against  the  advice  of  Luxembourg. 


MacBain  and  Luxembourg  were  barely 

speaking  to  each  other.  "There  were  raised  voices 
and  people  stomping  out  of  the  room,"  says  a  source. 


who  wanted  to  interview  other  candidates,  de  Pury  turned 
to  Louise  MacBain.  at  that  point  his  girlfriend  of  two  years. 

It  didn't  seem  illogical  to  him  then.  After  all.  for  over  a 
decade  MacBain  had  successfully  worked  with  her  husband  as 
co-founder  and  co-C.E.O.  of  an  advertising  business.  Trader 
Classified  Media.  They  had  started  it  with  S3. 9  million,  and  to- 
day it  has  a  market  capitalization  of  roughly  S922  million  (which 
includes  Class  A  and  Class  B  shares).  It  had  made  MacBain 
rich.  After  she  split  from  her  husband  and  left  the  company,  her 
net  worth  was  estimated  in  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 
De  Pury  hoped  -though  sis  it  was  not  a  requirement  to 

get  the  job-that  MacBain  would  invest  in  Phillips.  According  to 
MacBain.  she  said  that  she  would  like  to.  subject  to  an  audit  of 
the  company. 

On  MacBain's  lirs!  day,  de  I  noned  the  Phillips  staff 

to  the  first  floor  of  the  We  -t         -is0s  and.  with  both 

MacBain  and  Luxembourg  b  Sliced  that  they 

were  lucky  to  have  a  "turn.::  ie  on  board  as 

).  At  the  end  of  his  speech  he  ence  to  the  fact 


that  she  also  had  another  role  in  his  life— there  were  snickers— 1 
said  that  this  would  have  no  impact  on  their  professionalism. 

"Basically,  the  way  I  saw  it,  I  was  going  to  help  a  friend— just  ' 
a  while,"  MacBain  recalls,  sitting  in  white  exercise  clothes  on 
poolside  veranda  of  her  Southampton  home  during  a  sunny  da> ' 
August.  She  is  drinking  espresso  out  of  fine  bone  china  and  he 
herself  to  a  single  chocolate  bonbon  from  a  silver  dish,  served  I 
ter  a  three-course  poolside  lunch  by  her  French  butler,  Jean. 

"I  do  not  want  to  do  anything  inelegant,"  she  says  firrr 
but  a  friend  of  hers  says  that  MacBain  feels  she  is  owed  an  ap 
ogy  for  the  rumors  that  have  been  put  out  about  how  s  ] 
wrecked  the  business.  She  has  a  list  of  items  to  discuss  written 
pencil  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  she  rigidly  goes  through  the 
None  of  these  refers  to  Phillips.  Rather,  they  are  about  her  ex 
riences  at  Trader  Classified  Media  (forrr 
ly  known  as  Hebdo  Mag  Companies)  a 
now  at  An  &  Auction  magazine.  "I  dc 
really  feel  that  a  profile  of  me  merits  mi 
discussion  of  Phillips,"  she  says  warJ 
"given  that  I  was  there  for  such  a  sh 
time."  It  is  several  hours  before  she  beg  ' 
to  relax  and  a  smile  reaches  her  eyes. 

Almost  20  years  ago  Louise  met  a  I 
fell  in  love  with  John  MacBain.  i  f 
son  of  a  minor  politician  from  ( 
tario.  At  the  time  she  was  Louise  Blou 
a  driven,  fiery  redhead,  the  youngest 
six  children  in  a  large  upp 
middle-class  Catholic  famih 
Montreal.  Louise's  dark-haii 
older  sister,  Helene,  marri 
Paul  Desmarais  Jr.— the  ( 
nadian  equivalent  of  mar 
ing  a  Rockefeller  or  Vand 
bilt.  The  Desmarais  fam 
owns  Power  Corporation  of  Canada 
management  holding  company,  and  Jo 
MacBain  was  one  of  Pc 
er  Corp.'s  vice  presider 
John  had  dreams,  s 
business  associates,  tl  ] 
went  beyond  working  | 
someone  else.  A  Rhoc 
scholar  who  went  to  C 
ford,  he  is  a  small  man  w 
a  big  smile  and  an  obvic 
competitive  streak.  He  likes  to  run  marathons  and  play  tenn 
Louise,  say  friends  of  the  couple,  spurred  on  his  ambition. 

In  1987,  Louise  and  John  started  buying  up  classified-ad  publii 
tions  to  form  Hebdo  Mag.  In  1989,  Torstar,  the  company  that  ow 
the  Toronto  Star  newspaper,  took  a  50  percent  equity  stake.  Over  t 
next  14  years  Hebdo  Mag  bought  more  than  300  publications  a 
expanded  into  France,  Russia,  and  19  other  countries.  John  was 
charge  of  strategy  and  acquisitions;  Louise  oversaw  daily  operatio 
and  was  personally  responsible  for  restructuring  many  of  the 
companies. 

"We  put  $25  million  into  the  business  to  buy  50  percent."  si 
David  Galloway,  former  C.E.O.  of  Torstar.  "Cendant  came  alo 
and  later  we  sold  our  half  for  close  to  $300  million.  So  I  lo« 

pretty  positively  on  the  MacBains John  was  flying  around  t 

world  doing  deals.  He  was  amazing  at  being  able  to  use  leveraj 
Louise  ran  the  day-to-day  business.  She  worked  really  hard.  If  son 
one  asks  me  who  was  responsible  [for  the  company's  success],  i 
could  argue,  was  it  55-45  one  or  the  other?  But  it  wasn't  90-K 
In  1997.  Torstar  decided  to  unload  its  investment,  and  He 
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i),  then  worth  S445  million,  was  sold  to 
'company  named  CUC  International, 
lich  in  turn  became  Cendant  Corpora- 
>n.  a  conglomerate  that  owns  Avis  Rent- 
Tar.  Cendant "s  C.E.O.  and  president  was 
anhattan  businessman  Henry  Silverman, 
d  its  chairman  was  a  man  named  Wal- 
■  Forbes. 

t  The  MacBains  were  given  $250  million 
:>rth  of  Cendant  stock,  but  in  1998,  after 
:' :  emergence  of  allegations  of  securities 
hud  involving  Forbes,  the  company's 
•ck  came  crashing  down.  John  MacBain 
'd  Cendant  worked  out  an  arrangement 
lereby  the  MacBains  could  buy  back 
,-ir  company  for  just  over  S500  million. 
.  source  close  to  Cendant  said  that  man- 
.  .'inent  was  relieved  when  Louise  left  the 

■  npany;  she  had  not  been  the  easiest  of 
Iployees  or  the  thriftiest.  When  asked  to 
lend  a  meeting  in  New  York,  she  would 
l.e  a  helicopter  from  the  Hamptons. 

"~\  y  this  time  the  MacBains  had  three 
*£  children  and  were  starting  to  enter 
'.J  the  New  York  social  whirl.  "John 
Is  never  very  interested  in  all  of  that," 
ws  someone  who  knew  them  then,  "but 
B:  clearly  was." 

■During  the  1990s  the  couple  had  lived 
IParis  and  then  in  Geneva.  People  in 

■  h  places  remember  that  Louise  liked  to 
Bow  grand  parties  and  to  dress  up.  At 
D  house  in  the  Hamptons  a  harpist  and 
ang  quartet  would  play  for  dinner  par- 
H.  The  couple's  Christmas  cards  featured 
■y-12-inch  photographs  of  the  family  at- 
t,d  in  black  tie. 

I'You  could  see  that  on  one  level  they 
Ire  two  very  different  people,"  says  some- 
K  who  knows  both  well.  'She  wanted  to 
Ipocial:  he  couldn't  have  cared  less.  He'd 
Bier  go  skiing  with  his  buddies."  When 
Wed  today  why  the  marriage  ended  in 
BO,  Louise  concurs  gently,  citing  "differ- 
t>.  interests.  He  is  a  good  man." 
■Bull,  something  else  drove  the  couple 
Ijrt,  say  sources:  they  began  to  encroach 
■each  other's  territory  professionally, 
liiise  had  become  fascinated  by  the  Inter- 
Band  its  possibilities.  Her  husband  was 
Inre  skeptical,  but  eventually  had  acqui- 
Wtd  to  her  desire  to  remodel  the  compa- 
■tnto  an  Internet-centric  one,  renaming 
lt.rader.com.  Louise  developed  60  Web 
&  and  was  keen  to  expand  the  content 
■f  spheres  other  than  classified  advertis- 
ir.  One  project  became  eDeluxe,  an  on- 
m  auction  business.  Louise  met  de  Pury 
■*n  he  came  to  lunch  at  her  house  in 
Srthampton.  and  he  was  hired  as  a  con- 
Want  for  eDeluxe.  She  says  she  was  al- 
re-ly  separated  from  her  husband  when 
sr  started  to  see  de  Pury  romantically. 
[  [he  year  2000  was  a  stressful  one  for  the 
V. Bains.  Trader.com  spent  as  much  as 


S 150  million  on  business-development  strate- 
gies, the  majority  of  which  was  for  Inter- 
net projects,  and  to  pay  for  it  the  MacBains 
floated  the  business  on  the  French  stock  ex- 
change and  the  nasdaq  in  March.  Investors 
were  brought  in  at  S28.56  a  share.  "At  the 
time  of  the  I. P.O.  [John  and  Louise]  were 
fighting  over  who  sees  who,"  remembers 
someone  involved  in  the  transactions. 

One  analyst  who  listened  to  grumblings 
of  the  investors  says  that  at  the  meetings 
to  drum  up  money  Louise  was  consid- 
ered arrogant.  "She  went  to  road  shows 
looking  lavish.  She  had  designer  clothes, 
huge  diamonds.  So  the  feedback  was 
'Wow,  where  did  she  get  those  jewels?'" 
he  remembers. 

When  the  Internet  bubble  burst,  Trader 
.corn's  share  price  plummeted  to  $4.58. 
After  the  market  turned,  it  was  decided  to 
scale  back  the  Internet  commitments 
and  retreat  to  the  core  business  of  trade 
publications,  and  a  C.O.O.,  Didier  Breton, 
was  appointed.  He  soon  slashed  Internet 
spending,  and  the  company  was  renamed 
Trader  Classified  Media.  Breton  also  got 
rid  of  four  buildings  in  Paris,  one  of  which 
included  Louise's  sumptuous  office.  The 
board  was  in  discussions  with  both  John 
and  Louise  as  to  who  should  stay  on  in  an 
executive  role.  Eventually,  it  was  decided 
that  Louise  would  resign  from  the  man- 
agement of  the  company. 

Cynics  say  of  de  Pury  and  MacBains 
romance  that  she  was  in  love  with  him 
and  he  was  in  love  with  her  money. 
De  Pury  has  heard  the  whispers  and  denies 
their  veracity:  "It's  just  not  true,"  he  says. 
"I've  been  in  love  with  wealthy  women 
and  poor  women.  It  was  genuine  love." 

Whatever  the  case,  MacBain's  wealth 
enabled  her  to  keep  up  with  de  Pury,  and 
to  provide  him  with  companionship  in  a 
profession  requiring  a  great  deal  of  soli- 
tary travel.  According  to  Joy  Henderiks, 
Daniella  Luxembourg  once  said  to  her, 
"It's  so  nice  for  Simon  because  at  least 
with  Louise  he's  got  a  sort  of  real  life.  He 
takes  a  bit  of  time  for  himself." 

"Louise  and  Simon  were  always  togeth- 
er," says  a  competitor,  remembering  a  din- 
ner party  given  by  Francesca  von  Habs- 
burg.  Archduchess  of  Austria,  in  a  castle 
in  Dubrovnik.  "They  almost  looked  like 
brother  and  sister.  They  never  left  one  an- 
other's side." 

"They  looked  smashing  together,"  says 
Swiss  art  dealer  Thaddeus  Ropac.  "You 
could  really  feel  their  passion." 

Friends  thought  they  might  take  their 
relationship  to  the  next  level.  "Everyone 
knew  this  was  a  big  love  affair  with  a  cap- 
ital L,"  says  an  observer. 

De  Pury  taught  MacBain  about  contem- 
porary art  and  introduced  her  to  the  rar- 
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social  sphere  made  up  of  the  wealthy  people  who  collected  it. 
lie  toned  her  down,"  says  someone  at  Phillips.  "Be- 
fore she  met  him,  she  was  all  about  18th-century  furniture,  big 
hair,  big  jewelry,  Chanel  suits.  Now  she's  in  Calvin  Klein." 

Still,  the  relationship  was  not  without  its  problems  from  the 
start.  Chief  among  them,  according  to  a  source  close  to  Mac- 
Bain,  was  the  omnipresence  of  Daniella  Luxembourg,  who  would 
be  on  the  phone  all  the  time. 

When  MacBain  took  over  as  C.E.O.  of  Phillips,  the  stage  was 
set  for  an  explosive  confrontation  between  the  two  women. 


M 


ing  the  paintings  the  day  they  came  on  the  market.  Though  si 
would  not  go  into  the  details  of  the  transaction,  Luxembou 
will  say,  "They  were  major,  major  art,  rather  than  merely  good 

In  order  to  get  the  paintings,  Luxembourg  had  asked  Arnai 
to  borrow  $62  million.  He  was,  says  a  source,  "as  excited ; 
she."  In  late  2001,  LVMH  lent  the  money,  with  the  provi; 
that  she  pay  it  back  when  she  resold  the  paintings.  A  prospecti' 
buyer  didn't  work  out,  and  the  art  market  fell  a  little,  but  Lu 
embourg  was  not  worried. 

"The  strength  of  major  art  dealers  is  their  inventory  and  the 
art,  so  to  look  at  these  as  a  liability  because  somebody  advance 
or  loaned  you  the  money  is  beside  the  point,"  she  says. 

MacBain  utterly  disagrees.  "We  needed  to  clean  up  the  balam 
sheet  to  get  investors  in,"  she  says.  The  falling  art  market  mea: 


The  meeting]  was  so  awful,  just  totally  derogato 
about  Louise,  her  personality,  her  approach  to 
negotiations . . .  everything  that  she  saw  in  hersel 


acBain  felt  she  had  two  main  objectives  in  her  new  po- 
sition as  C.E.O.  of  Phillips:  the  first  was  to  clean  up  the 
balance  sheet;  the  second  was  to  cut  costs  according  to 
a  new,  leaner  business  model.  She  also  began  an  audit  of  the 
company  in  order  to  de- 
termine whether  she  her- 
self should  invest. 

"You  had  to  restruc- 
ture first  because  no  one 
would  have  invested  oth- 
erwise—the losses  were 
too  great. . . .  We  needed 


to  get  out  of  the  57th 
Street  premises  because  the 
costs  were  impractical,  and  we 
needed  to  sell  the  79th  Street  of- 
fices," she  says.  The  company 
also  needed  to  relocate  from  the 
costly  Grosvenor  Street  offices 
in  London.  She  instituted  a  pol- 
icy of  reducing  the  guarantees 
on  art  to  80  percent  of  the  low 
estimate  as  well. 

She  hired  a  British  C.F.O., 
chartered  accountant  Tim  Jones, 
who  upon  arrival  was  concerned 
that  the  line  of  credit  with 
LVMH  had  not  materialized. 
"You  had  here  non-business- 
people  [Simon  and  Daniella]  without  a  finan- 
cial team  negotiating  through  their  lawyer 
[Louis  Begley  of  Debevoise  &  Plimpton],  whose 
bill  became  quite  large,"  someone  close  to 
MacBain  recalls. 

Begley  was  the  one,  certainly  in  the  view  of  Tim  Jones,  who 
should  have  nailed  down  the  details  with  LVMH  and  secured  the 
line  of  credit.  "There  were  a  lot  of  things  that  didn't  have  the  i's 
dotted  and  the  t's  crossed  that  should've  been  completed  the  day 
the  deal  was  truly  done,"  says  Jones. 

Begley,  however,  was  a  personal  friend  of  both  de  Pury's  and 
Luxembourg's— in  particular  of  the  latter.  In  December  2001, 
Ik-  had  negotiated  the  purchase  of  Luxembourg's  New  York 
town  house,  the  former  home  of  art  dealer  Pierre  Matisse.  Ulti- 
mately, the  friendship  between  Begley  and  Luxembourg  ended 
acrimoniously.  (Someone  close  to  Begley  disputes  this  entire  ver- 
sion of  events.) 

In  order  to  achiew  i  priority— cleaning  the  Phillips 

balance  sheet    MacBain  felt  she  needed  to  get  rid  of  the  biggest 
liability  on  it:  three  p:  •  Vienna  Secessionist  painter 

Gustav  Klimt— Dame  mi  rboa,  Landhaus  am  At- 

tersee,  and  Apfelbaum  U  sere  restitution  art.  Most 

recently  they  had  hung  n  re  Palace  while  the 

owner's  heirs  were  working  :,  out-a  process  that 

took  many  years  in  the  a  I  u-  embourg  had 

watched  this  process  closely  and  b(  impetition,  buy- 
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that,  though  Phillips  had  tl 
Klimts  on  its  balance  sheet  as 
debt  of  $62  million,  their  vali. 
as  an  asset  had  dropped  signii 
icantly  and  could  fall  further. 
Ultimately,  in  late  summe 
MacBain  gave  the  Klimts  ! 
LVMH  in  exchange  for  forgivir 
the  loan.  (Arnault  was  prepare 
to  take  the  write-down.)  Luxer 
bourg  claims  she  was  "asto:: 
ished"  when  she  discovered,  tc 
late,  what  had  happened.  SI 
says  that  MacBain  went  behir 
her  back  and  handed  over  tl 
paintings  before  showing  her  tl 
paperwork.  (MacBain  says, "Absolutely  not."  She  insis 
she  showed  Luxembourg  the  paperwork  beforehand 
One  source  disputes  Luxembourg's  assertion  r 
garding  the  paperwork.  This  person  says  she  b 
came  alarmed  only  after  someone  told  her  days  k 
er  that  the  paintings  could  have  been  used  to  secure  the  line  i 
credit  from  LVMH  or  a  lending  institution.  For  her  part,  Lu 
embourg  says  this  is  not  true. 

According  to  a  source,  the  issue  of  the  Klimts  came  back  i 
haunt  almost  every  discussion  Luxembourg  and  MacBain  ha 
from  then  on.  The  tension  between  them  grew  more  and  moi 
public  although  Luxembourg  was  careful  not  to  complain  to  c 
Pury.  "I  could  see  it  was  difficult  for  him  too,"  she  says  ov< 
lunch  at  Soho  House,  a  private  club  and  hotel  in  Manhattan. ' 
didn't  know  how  it  would  be  solved." 

When  the  executive  offices  moved  to  the  ninth  floor  in  the  We 
57th  Street  building,  Luxembourg's  office  was  left  on  eight,  whi  j 
Mac  Bain's  was  put  next  to  de  Pury's  on  nine.  Joy  Henderiks  sei 
MacBain  an  e-mail  saying  that  it  was  important  that  Luxemboiu 
and  de  Pury  be  seen  as  united  while  the  business  underwent  B 
structuring.  But  nothing  changed. 

MacBain  also  organized  it  so  that  she  and  de  Pury  shared  a 
assistant,  whereas  in  the  past  Luxembourg  had  shared  one  wit 
him.  "We  had  the  same  schedules,  so  it  made  sense,"  MacBai 
explains  now  with  a  shrug. 

Some  staff  members  thought  it  a  little  tasteless  when  MacBai 
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told  her  that  each  time  she  complained  an 
Daniella  she  was  hurting  me,"  he  says.  "Tl  fl 
our  business;  we  run  it  together."  (MacBain  > 
the  discussions  were  not  personal;  rather  1 
were  about  the  business.) 

By  this  time  de  Pury  had  begun  to  have  his  1 
concerns  about  MacBain.  It  had  not  esc;  I 
him  that  she  had  not  invested  in  Phillips. 

The  two  also  quarreled  about  the  purchase  of  a  rare  nine-foe  I  j 
17th-century  armoire  by  the  French  cabinetmaker  Andre-Ch 
Boulle,  which  was  the  centerpiece  of  the  December  2001 
lips  French-and-Continental-furniture  sale.  He  thought  she'd  be 
it;  she  thought  they  were  buying  it  together  and  splitting  th 
million  cost. 

Though  the  actual  sale  pre-dated  Louise's  tenure  as  C.I 
the  armoire  languished  in  the  Phillips  warehouse,  not  paid 
Eventually  he  loaned  her  the  money  to  pay  the  tab.  But  Mac 
had  debts  to  other  departments  at  Phillips  as  well.  Unsurpri 
ly,  the  state  of  MacBain's  personal  finances  was  fast  becomi 
topic  of  office  gossip. 

"Though  she  would  often  support  the  sales  very  generous 
a  source  says  that  she  ultimately  purchased  more  than  $10 
lion  worth  of  goods  at  Phillips— "it  was  often  months  and  mc 
before  payment  was  received,"  recalls  one  ex-employee. 

When  you  ask  MacBain  about  why  there  were  so  many 
payments,  she  shrugs  and  says,  "Anyone  who  has  money  ki 
you  can't  just  get  your  hands  on  it.  It  takes  a  while  to  c 
through.  I  always  paid  when  my  money  came  through." 

In  fact.  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  documents  I 
that  MacBain  does  not  have  ready  access  to  her  Trader  stc 
worth  roughly  $200  million— thanks  to  an  arrangement  put  in  { 
in  September  2002  that  effectively  handcuffs  her  financially  t( 
ex-husband  for  more  than  two  years.  She  has  22  percent  of  I1 
er  Classified  Media  shares;  he  has  slightly  more.  He  has  an  oj 
to  buy  her  out  by  mid-2005;  if  he  does  not,  she  is  free  to  sel 
This  may  be  the  reason  she  never  put  her  own  mone 
Phillips.  "If  Louise's  personal  circumstances  had  been  difTe 


CU 


conducted  a  media  interview 
wearing  one  of  de  Pury's  dress 
shirts— his  monogram  clearly 
visible.  (MacBain  says  the  shirt 
was  a  gift  from  de  Pury.) 

Though  MacBain  was  well 
regarded  by  some  employees 
for  the  promptness  with  which 

she  returned  telephone  calls  and  the  efforts  she  made  to  sort 
out  certain  staffing  issues,  she  drew  criticism  for  her  busi- 
ness expenses,  which  remained  high  in  spite  of  the  general 
retrenchment. 

"At  a  time  when  people  were  being  fired  and  the  business  had 
a  cash  crunch,  she  and  Simon  took  rooms  in  the  St.  Regis  hotel 
and  flew  the  Concorde ,"  says  a  staff  member. 

In  the  summer  of  2002,  Phillips  spent  more  than  $60,000 
sponsoring  a  benefit  in  London  for  the  Hellenic  College  of  Lon- 
don, attended  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  It  was  followed  by  dinner 
at  Nether  Lyppiat,  the  Glo  :stershire  home  of  Prince  Mi- 
chael of  Kent.  The  occasion  laid  MacBain  open  to  accusations 
of  using  Phillips  money  for  onal  social  ambitions.  "It 

was  a  grotesque  waste  at  a  tin  a  when  they  were  looking  to  cut 
costs.  We  already  had  the  cli  .  vent  would  have  given 

us,"  says  an  employee,  altho  r  defends  the  parties,  stat- 

ing they  did  generate  business. 

The  tension  between  MacBai,  irg  continued  to 

grow  more  obvious.  MacBain  bega.  lain  about  Luxem- 

bourg to  de  Pury,  but  he  claims  he  wo  n  to  her.  "I 


I  told  Louise  that  each  time  she  complaint 

about  Daniella,"  says  de  Pury  "she  was  hurting: 

me.  This  is  our  business:  we  run  it  tosetta 


at  the  outset  ...  she  might  have  invested  in  the  beginning." 
one  colleague,  "but  she  was  still  going  through  a  divorce,  and 
was  not  necessarily  as  liquid  as  she  could  be."  (MacBain 
now  that  she  did  not  want  to  invest  in  a  company  in  which 
could  not  "control  the  balance  sheet.") 

People  who  know  both  Louise  and  John  MacBain  say  he 
ishes  the  power  their  financial  arrangement  gives  him  over 
"He  never,  ever  mentions  her  now,"  says  one  business  assoi 
of  his.  "He  was  upset  when  she  left."  A  spokesperson  for  J 
responds,  "The  arrangement  clarifies  the  ownership  and  coi 
of  Trader  Classified  Media,  and  as  such,  it  is  in  the  interest  c 
shareholders." 


' 
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bout  the  only  thing  Daniella  Luxembourg  and  Lo 
MacBain  have  in  common  is  that,  for  utterly  different 
sons,  both  know  how  to  shoot— Luxembourg  trom 
service  in  the  Israeli  Army,  MacBain  from  hunting. 

Luxembourg  is  a  maniacally  hard  worker.  Even  MacBs 
New  York  support  staff  say  MacBain  was  in  the  New  York  o 
for  only  six  weeks  of  her  tenure  as  Phillips  C.E.O..  sf 
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.  ree-day  stints.  "When  she  was  there,  though,  she'd 
be  in  at  eight  in  the  morning,"  says  one  person. 

Pari  of  the  reason  for  MacBain's  extended  absences  was  that 
the  Phillips  headquarters  was  in  London,  where  the  accounting 
department  and  part  of  the  marketing  department  were  based. 

By  August  of  2002,  Luxembourg  had  had  enough.  Upon  the 
advice  of  Ronald  Lauder,  chairman  of  Estee  Lauder  Interna- 
tional, she  hired  Stanley  Arkin,  a  tough-talking  attorney,  to  sort 
out  the  unfinished  business  concerning  LVMH.  "We  needed  a 
strong  negotiator  who  would  get  it  done,"  Luxembourg  says. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  Arkin  did  was  to  call  in  MacBain. 
Sensing  perhaps  that  she  was  in  for  an  unpleasant  experience, 
she  took  Tim  Jones  and  legal  counsel  John  Cahill  with  her  to  the 
meeting.  She  had  barely  sat  down  when,  according  to  a  source, 
Arkin  attacked  her  so  brutally  it  was  beyond  belief. 

"It  was  so  awful,  just  totally  derogatory  about  her,  her  personality, 
her  approach  to  negotiations  with  LVMH,  everything  that  she  saw 
in  herself,  and  the  way  she  presents  herself,  and  that  Louise  would 

"Simons  not  going  to  miss  me,"  said  MacBain. 
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MacBain.  Neither  did  she.  In  September  she  told  Joy  Hender 
over  lunch  that  Luxembourg  would  have  to  leave,  according 
Henderiks.  She  added  that  de  Pury  had  agreed  that  this  woi 
be  best  for  the  company.  (MacBain  says  she  didn't  tell  this 
Henderiks.) 

Many  months  later  de  Pury  indignantly  denied  this  to  H 
deriks.  "Jamais.  Jamais,"  he  said.  "It  never,  never  happened. 

When  I  ask  him  if  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  choose  betwe 
the  two  women,  he  does  not  hesitate.  "My  professional  loyaltj 
to  Daniella,"  he  says.  "This  is  our  company.  Our  names  are 
the  door." 

Inevitably,  it  did  not  end  cleanly.  MacBain  maintains  th 
after  deciding  not  to  invest  in  the  company,  she  resolved 
leave  in  order  to  concentrate  on  other  business  intere; 
Others  say  it  was  de  Pury  who  told  her  she  had  to  go.  In  ( 
tober  he  wanted  to  put  out  a  press  release  stating  that  s 
had  left  the  company  and  that,  contrary  to  press  reports,  s 

had  never  invested  in  it— son 

thing  he  still  obviously  feels  vs 

sore  about.  MacBain  did  r 

f)  ■»•)•)  •  want  to  8°  into  sucn  detail  in  t; 

ImsosacL  she  added.  You  know  his  business    p*»nw. 

;  In  November,  the  two  atter 

is  what  is  the  most  important  for  him  now."  ^ha  s^gdZl  iSe 

director  Tom  Krens  and  social' 
Anne  Bass.  "They  did  not  speak  to  one  another  all  night,  a 
they  looked  incredibly  sad,"  says  Henderiks. 

Later,  MacBain  co-chaired  the  New  York  City  Ballet  gala, 
event  underwritten  by  Phillips,  with  interior  designer  Charlo 
Moss.  "Louise's  table  was  filled  with  Simon's  friends  . . .  andi 
was  not  there,"  remembers  someone  who  attended.  Rumors  o 
split  flew  when  MacBain  was  spotted  at  the  Art  Miami  fair 
her  own. 

The  November  sales  were  a  disaster.  The  Impressionist-ar 
modern-art  sale,  meant  to  be  the  big  earner  for  the  year,  brouj 
in  only  $7  million,  against  estimates  totaling  $49  millic 
causing  the  almost  immediate  decision  to  close  the  auctK 
side  of  the  Impressionist-and-modern-art  department— a  mc 
which  overnight  reduced  Phillips  to  a  second-tier,  niche  at 
tion  house. 

At  Stanley  Arkin's  recommendation,  de  Pury  and  Luxemboi 
hired  an  attorney,  Perry  Lerner,  to  re-structure  the  business,  whi1 
now  consists  of  just  75  employees  and  four  departments:  conte 
porary,  design,  photography,  and  jewelry.  At  the  time  of  ti 
writing,  it  seems  that  American  painting  will  continue  in  a  dim 
ished  form,  holding  auctions  only  occasionally. 

In  January,  LVMH  withdrew  completely  from  Phillips,  a 
while  the  uptown  premises  were  sold  the  auction  house  relocat< 
to  Chelsea,  where  its  premises  are  considerably  larger  than  t 
space  on  West  57th  Street  and  in  many  ways  more  suitable,  sin 
there  are  loading  and  unloading  facilities  on-site. 

The  space  for  showing  art  is  vast— and  as  he  shows  a  report 
around,  de  Pury  is  enthusiastic  about  his  new  environs.  T 
hip  and  young  and  downtown— completely  suitable  for  » 
brand,"  he  explains.  He  takes  obvious  pleasure  in  wryly  poil 
ing  out  the  car  wash  outside  the  windows.  It's  a  very  differe 
feel  from  West  57th  Street,  but  it's  the  right  feel  for  the  youl 
casually  attired  staff  all  working  away  on  the  fifth  floor  in  s 
open-plan  office. 

Remarkably,  given  the  behind-the-scenes  turmoil.  Phillips  h 

over  the  last  three  years  established  itself  as  a  leader  in  the  fiel 

of  contemporary  art,  design,  and  photography— thanks  in  no  sm 

measure  to  the  efforts  of  the  heads  of  those  departments:  Michl 

red  to  give  up      McGinnis  (contemporary),  Joshua  Holderman  (photograph; 
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say  that  she  thinks  she's  good  at  doing,"  says  a  source.  (Arkin 
says,  "I  did  not  attack  her.  I  had  a  direct  conversation  with  her  in 
which  I  suggested  there  was  a  better  way  to  deal  with  LVMH") 

MacBain,  according  to  the  witness,  stayed  calm  and  then 
said,  "I  think  this  meeting  is  adjourned."  She  also  made  a  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  she  was  sure  Luxembourg  was  behind 
Arkin's  clearly  premeditated  words.  (Luxembourg  denies  this.) 
Arkin  told  Cahill  to  stay  where  he  was,  but  he  followed  MacBain 
and  Jones  out  of  the  room. 

According  to  MacBain  and  another  source,  Arkin  apologized 
to  MacBain  the  same  day  (Arkin  denies  doing  so),  but  she  knew 
that  war  had  been  declared.  "It  was  clear  he'd  been  brought  in 
to  get  her  out,"  says  a  source. 


M 


eanwhile,  the  attempt  to  find  new  money  was  not  suc- 
ceeding for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Prospective  investors  want- 
ed to  know  why  the  top  three  executives  had  not  put  in 
their  own  money.  Many  of  these  wanted  to  invest  only  if  they 
gained  some  managerial  control— something  de  Pury  and  Luxem- 
bourg would  not  consent  to.  Another  set,  found  by  de  Pury,  got 
cold  feet  at  the  last  minute.  In  September,  MacBain  introduced 
de  Pury  to  Christopher  Shaw,  an  English  investment  banker 
whom  she  and  John  MacBain  had  used  for  several  years  and 
who  is  currently  advising  her  on  potential  acquisitions.  After  a 
meeting  with  de  Pury,  Shaw  told  him  that  there  was  no  way  any- 
one would  invest  in  Phillips  as  long  as  the  disharmony  at  the  top 
of  the  company  continued  to  exist. 

At  this  point,  says  a  source,  MacBain  and  Luxembourg  were 
barely  speaking  to  each  other.  "There  were  raised  voices  and 
people  stomping  ou;  of  the  room." 

Eventually  Tim  Jones,  he  id  of  human  resources  Lynn  Short, 
and  John  Cahill  spoke  to  de  Pury  about  the  situation.  "We  can- 
not do  our  jobs  unless  you  sort  this  out,"  they  told  him,  first  by 
phone  and  then  in  person. 

De  Pury  agreed  that  things  u  of  control,  but  he 

didn't  know  what  to  do  about  it. 

"We  can't  make  up  your  mind  they  told  him  and 

ran  through  the  pros  and  co.  ;,Ui   One  source 

;;at  none  of  them  thought 
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1 0>  Know  your  enemy. 

9>  Trust  no  one. 

8>  Dusk  till  dawn  is  only  half  the  work  day. 

7>  To  beat  a  criminal,  you  may  have  to  act  like  one. 

6>  It's  okay  to  kill  terrorist  B,  to  capture  terrorist  A. 

5>  Always  keep  your  cell  phone  charged. 

4>  Never  leave  your  family  unprotected. 

3>  Terrorists  have  no  rights. 

2>  It's  never  personal. 

1  >_  Sleep  when  you're  dead. 
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I  James  Zemaitis  (design).  Zemaitis  caused  a  commotion  by 
cting  to  Sotheby's  in  June,  but  de  Pury  says  he  leaves  behind 
thy  successors  in  department  head  Alexander  Payne  and  con- 
ant  Philippe  Garner. 

The  trouble  with  creating  stars,"  says  de  Pury,  "is  that  it's  a 
ible-edged  sword.  [Former  Sotheby's  president  and  C.E.O.] 
Je  Brooks  always  used  to 
n  me  of  that.  I  didn't  agree 

but  I  do  now." 
V  few  nights  later  I  run  into 
^ury  having  dinner  at  Soho 
lse.  He  is  with  Ann  Duong 
his  25-year-old  son,  Al- 
He  and  Duong  look  very 
py  together.  They  became 

ids  when  she  painted  his  portrait  last  year  and  real- 
as  they  listened  to  music  from  old  French  films  that 
urally  they  had  much  in  common.  "You  get  the  feel- 
it's  a  more  natural  relationship," 
someone  who  knows  them 
uxembourg  was  not  in  the  of- 
when  we  took  our  tour.  She  was 
lg  what  she  does  best:  drum 

up  art  to  sell.  One  Manhattan 
er  noticed  an  urgency  to  Lux 
ourg's  recent  negotiations.  Luxembourg  herself  lat 
dmits  during  the  lunch  at  Soho  House  that  had  it 
been  for  quiet  private-treaty  transactions  in  the 
few  months  the  business  would  have  gone  under. 
word  is  that  by  late  October  there  will  be  a  new 
tment  deal,  whereby  de  Pury  will  remain  majority 
:holder;  Luxembourg's  role  will  be  confined  to  the 
ite-treaty  business. 

/hen  I  next  catch  up  with  Luxembourg  she  is  about 
ave  for  Russia  and  then  Italy.  She  has  dark  circles 
ix  her  eyes.  She  has  been  working  late.  She's  cheer- 
hough,  even  as  she  flips  through  a  book  and  shows 
pictures  of  the  beloved  KJimts  that  were  sold  to 
1H.  "They  are  fabulous,  no?"  she  asks  gently  be 
snapping  the  book  shut  and  getting  ready  to  pack 

January,  at  a  Paris  dinner  party  given  by  the 

:ollector  Paula  Cussi,  Joy  Henderiks  says,  she  was 

:ornered  by  MacBain  in  the  room  where  the 

ts'  coats  were  kept.  She  wanted  to  talk  about  de  Pury  and 

:  had  happened.  Henderiks  told  her  it  was  too  soon  to  get 

a  discussion  about  it  all.  "If  you  want  to  get  over  Simon 

talk  about  him  and  stay  out  of  his  world,"  she  advised 

Bain,  who  was  poignantly  emotional 

it  in  March,  MacBain  surprised  everyone  by  buying  Art  & 

ion— considered,  according  to  her  own  resume,  the  "bible" 

e  art  world— from  Bernard  Arnault 

ne  person  recalls  that  when  de  Pury  heard  the  news  he  was 

us.  "He  was  shaking  and  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes."  The 

izine's  editor  in  chief,  Bruce  Wolmer,  called  de  Pury  and  Lux 

'urg  to  say  that  Art  &  Auction  would  treat  Phillips  objectively. 

cquaintance  suggests  the  two  are  still  wary. 

■  he  publication  unquestionably  looks  better,  thanks  in  no 

U  part  to  the  fact  that  MacBain  hired  Stephen  Wolstenholme, 

Whad  designed  the  Phillips  catalogues.  The  pages  are  bigger, 

jwayouts  and  design  are  cleaner.  MacBain  takes  me  through 

Weptember  issue,  pointing  out  the  changes,  page  by  page. 

His  particularly  proud  of  the  revamped  calendar  at  the 

M.  which  is  now  more  user-friendly.  "The  junior  editors  were 

■jof  pulling  their  hair  with  all  her  corrections  for  the  calen- 

H  remembers  Wolmer.  "But  it  was  right."  She  has  also  ap- 


pointed an  advisory  board  of  art-world  luminaries,  and  has  put 
her  new  contacts  to  good  use. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  Geneva  office  of  a  Swiss  lawyer  is  a  docu- 
ment stating  that  by  December  31  of  this  year  MacBain  must  pay 
de  Pury  approximately  $2.5  million.  The  document  outlines  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  MacBain  and  de  Pury  as  to  why  this 

A  person  recalls  that  when  de  Pury  heard  that 
MacBain  had  bought  Art  &  Auction  "he  was 
shaking  and  there  were  tears  in  his 


Vi 


eyes. 


transaction  will  take  place.  MacBain  considers  this  money  a  gift, 
made  "out  of  friendship"  to  de  Pury,  buying  him  out  of  what  she 
considers  to  be  his  share  of  the  Boulle  armoire.  But  de  Pury 
views  the  money  as  a  debt,  and  supporting  this,  according  to  the 
document,  he  will  take  full  possession  of  the  armoire  if  she  does 
not  pay.  The  armoire  is  the  final  contentious  matter  in  a  tortured 
history  of  fiscal  dealings  between  the  two.  At  the  end  of  last  year 
MacBain  had  paid  de  Pury  approximately  $5  million;  a  source 
close  to  him  says  this  was  for  money  he'd  lent  her  to  pay  for 
goods  at  Phillips  that  she  had  bid  on  but  did  not  have  the  funds 
to  pay  for  at  that  time;  a  source  close  to  her  claims  it  was  all  a 
pre-arranged  transaction,  done  to  help  Phillips  in  the  full  knowl- 
edge that  she  could  pay  only  when  her  divorce  was  finalized. 
Friends  of  his  have  said  he  will  not  speak  to  her  until  he  receives 
his  money.  Friends  of  hers  say  he  will  get  it  by  Christmas. 

In  late  August,  MacBain  spent  a  week  with  Thaddeus  Ropac 
in  Austria,  where  the  two  attended  the  Salzburg  Music  Festival; 
then  it  was  off  to  London  briefly,  to  sort  out  her  next  acquisition. 

"I  am  looking  at  other  publications  centered  around  the  arts," 
she  says. 

The  message  could  not  be  clearer:  she's  not  going  to  get  out 
of  de  Pury's  world  anytime  soon.  □ 
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BRIDGE  PLAYERS 

Bridge  School  benefactors 
Pegi  and  Neil  Young 
with  their  son,  Ben, 
photographed  in 
Woodside,  California, 
on  March  31,  2003. 
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ecausf.  in  !"'  d   Neil  Young's  son,  Ben,  was 

born  with  cerebral  palsy   !a  < inverse  and  confined  to 


a  wheelchair— ani'  aft 
to  help  him,  Pegi  co-fou 
California,  because  the  B 
dedicated  to  helping  child 
potential  through  altern  u 
tional  technologies.  because 
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rag  with  various  programs 

chool,  in  Hillsborough, 

mprofit  organization 

i .'ils  reach  their 

ion  and  educa- 

musician, 
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TES       PEGI  AND  NEIL  YOUNG 


was  so  inspired  by  his  son's  struggle  and  his  wife's  work  that 
co-hosts— with  Pegi— the  annual  Bridge  School  benefit  concert  (n( 
in  its  17th  year),  which  raises  millions  of  dollars  to  pay  most 
the  tuition  for  the  13  yearly  students,  because  musicians  consid  | 
it  an  honor  to  play  this  concert;  past  performers  have  includ 
Bruce  Springsteen,  R.E.M.,  Don  Henley,  Bonnie  Raitt,  Tom  Pet 
and  many  more,  because  the  Youngs  turned  their  initial  heartbre. 
into  an  innovative  educational  achievement.       — lisa  robinsc 
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Cecil  Beaton's 
Private  Eye 

Though  the  author  published  six 

volumes  of  memoirs  during  his 

lifetime,  he  left  out  his  most  damning 

assessments  of  the  rich,  famous,  and  royal. 

Katharine  Hepburn,  Elizabeth  Taylor, 

and  Princess  Margaret  are  among 

the  victims  in  this  excerpt  from  the  late 

photographer  and  designer  s 

unexpurgated  diaries 


WICKED  LENSMAN 
Cecil  Beaton  with 
his  Rolleiflex  in  the  early 
1970s,  when  he  was 
about  70  years  old. 


ATHARINE  HEPBURN,  DECEMBER  1969 

Beaton  spent  several  months  of  1969  in  New  York,  designing  Cc 
a  musical  based  on  the  life  of  the  celebrated  icon  of  20th-cem 
fashion  "Coco"  Chanel.  It  was  written  by  Alan  Jay  Lerner,  who 
composer  Frederick  Loewe  had  created  My  Fair  Lady  and  C 
which  Beaton  had  also  designed.  Tlie  music  for  Coco  was  by 
dre  Previn.  The  show  starred  the  great  film  star  Katharine  Hepb 
as  Chanel.  Hepburn  and  Beaton  were  not  soul  mates. 

I  knew  the  show  would  be  no  good  with  such  a  rotten  boo 
never  fooled  myself  into  thinking  the  book  could  be  sufficii 
ly  improved.  It's  no  good  wondering  if  Alan  Lerner  had 
made  a  great  mistake  by  throwing  out  Rosalind  Russell  in  fa 
of  Katharine  Hepburn.  In  fact,  R.R.  would  have  given  a  ba 
performance,  would  have  projected  the  songs  better,  but  the  sb 
would  not  have  succeeded  in  becoming  a  smash  hit,  thougr 
might  have  lasted  longer  than  it  wil| 
K.H.  is  still  determined  to  leave  at 
end  of  April. 

It  may,  however,  suit  her  to  s 

on  to  receive  the  applause  of  • 

multitudes.  She  is  the  egomaniac 

all  time,  and  her  whole  life  isi 

vised  to  receive  the  standing  ovat 

that  she  has  had  at  the  end  of' 

great  personality  performance.  As  the  p 

nears  its  end  and  she  is  sure  of  her  s 

cess,  the  years  roll  off  her,  and  she  becoi 

a  young  schoolmistress.  Up  till  then 

has,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  been  as  urn 

Chanel  as  anyone  could  be.  With  the  m 

ners  of  an  old  sea  salt,  spreading  her  u 

piano-calved  legs  in  the  most  indecent 

sitions,  even  kicking  her  protegee  with 

foot  in  the  London  scene,  standing  w 

her  huge  legs  wide  apart  and  beingi 

every  gesture  as  unfeminine  and  unlike* 

fascinating  Chanel  as  anyone  could 

Her  performance  is  just  one  long  serien 

personal  mannerisms. 

I  would  not  have  thought  audienc 
could  react  so  admiringly,  yet  the  I 
time  I  saw  a  run-through  rehearsal,  I  \ 
impressed  and  even  touched.  But  e 
since,  I've  found  her  performance  mech 
ical,  inept  (her  timing  is  erratic);  she  sti 
and  laughs,  she  falters  over  words,  sh< < 
maladroit,  and  she  is  ugly.  That  beaut 
bone  structure  of  cheekbone,  nose,  a 
chin  goes  for  nothing  in  its  surround 
flesh  of  the  New  England  shopkeeper.  1 


Excerpted  from  Tlie  Unexpurgated  Beaton,  byC 
Beaton,  with  an  introduction  by  Hugo  Vickers, 
to  be  published  in  November  by  Alfred  A.  Km 
a  division  of  Random  House.  Inc.;  ©  2002  by 
the  literary  executors  of  the  late  Sir  Cecil  Beat( 
Introduction  and  editorial  material  ©  2002 
by  Hugo  Vickers. 
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skin  is  revolting,  and  since  she  does  not  apply  enough  make- 
up, even  from  the  front  she  appears  pockmarked.  In  life  her  ap- 
pearance is  appalling,  a  raddled,  rash-ridden,  freckled,  burnt, 
mottled,  bleached,  and  wizened  piece  of  decaying  matter.  It  is 
unbelievable,  incredible,  that  she  can  still  be  exhibited  in  public. 
I  have  heard  that  she  has  complained  about  my  being  difficult, 
stubborn.  She  obviously  does  not  trust  me  or  have  confidence  in 


y  $i>Tk 


my  talent.  She  pretends  to  be  fairly  friend- 
ly and  direct,  but  she  has  never  given  me 
any  friendship,  never  spoken  to'  me  of  any-         C\ 
thing  that  has  not  direct  bearing  on  the 
part  that  she  is  playing. 

I  have  determined  not  to  have  a  row 
with  her,  have  put  up  with  a  great  deal  of 
double-crossing,  chicanery,  and  even  de- 
ceit. She  has  behaved  unethically  in  alter- 
ing her  clothes  without  telling  me,  asserting 
her  "own"  taste  instead  of  mine.  (On  the 
first  night  she  appeared  in  her  own  hat  instead  of  the  one  that  went 
with  the  blue  on  her  costume.  Instead  of  the  Chanel  jewelry,  she 
wears  a  little  paste  brooch.)  She  is  suspicious  and  untrustworthy. 

Never  has  anyone  been  so  one-tracked  in  their  determination 
to  succeed.  She  knows  fi  hat  she  has  no  great  talent 

as  an  actress.  This  gives  her  \  .so  she  must  expend 

enormous  effort  in  overcoii  iserting  herself  in  as 

strident  a  manner  as  only  sh  she  must  always  be 

proved  right;  only  she  knows,  no  subject.  It  is  ex- 

traordinary that  she  has  not  beei  h     lack  of  taking 

advice.  But  even  if  this  is  her  las;  jo'  -     p  t  be,  she  will 

have  had  an  incredible  run  for  incredible  owns  $20 


million.  She  is  getting  $13,000  a  week.  But  in  spite  of  her  succe 
her  aura  of  freshness  and  natural  directness,  she  is  a  rotten, 
grained  viper.  She  has  no  generosity,  no  heart,  no  grace.  She  i 
dried-up  boot.  Completely  lacking  in  feminine  grace,  in  marine 
she  cannot  smile  except  to  bare  her  teeth  to  give  an  effect  of  ut 
youthfulness  and  charm.  (This,  one  of  her  most  valuable  sU 
assets,  is  completely  without  feeling.)  She  is  ungenerous,  nev 
gives  a  present,  and  miserly.  Garbo  has  magic.  Garbc 
a  miracle  with  many  of  the  same  faults,  but  Hepburn 
synthetic,  lacking  in  the  qualities  that  would  make  su< 
an  unbearable  human  being  into  a  real  artist. 
I  hope  I  never  have  to  see  her  again. 


MONA  WILLIAMS  BISMARCK.  CAPRI,  1971 

Beaton  was  the  court  photographer  of  this  remarkable 
ternational  socialite.  A  Kentucky  horse  trainer's  daughi 
she  rose  through  two  early  marriages  and  then  met  a 
married  the  American  multi-millionaire  Harrison  \\  illim 
After  his  death  she  married  Count  Edward  "Eddy"  L 
marck,  grandson  of  Germany's  Iron  Chancellor.  Considei 
the  world's  best-dressed  woman,  this  famous  beauty  rut 
over  society  from  II  Fortino.  her  mansion  on  Capri,  built 
the  ruins  of  the  emperor  Tiberius's  fortress.  Years  earli 
Beaton  had  written  of  her.  "Her  eyes,  the  color  ofseawai 
remind  one  of  wild  birds  in  flight.  Her  hands  have  the  dt 
ness  and  control  of  a  pianist  or  a  surgeon.  She  has  the 
straint  of  a  violin,  no  matter  how  'brio'  the  melody!'  Wh 
Beaton  visited  her  this  time,  she  was  74. 

The  last  year  has  not  been  a  good  time  for  Mona.  For  I 

months  she  watched  Eddy  die  in  the  extremes  of  para 

sis,  and  when  all  was  over  had  a  nerve 

breakdown.  When  I  arrived  at  the  Foi 

no  today,  I  saw  a  group  of  elderly  peoj 

sitting  at  lunch  on  the  terrace  and  I  h 

no  idea  which  was  Mona.  On  closer 

spection  I  was  horrified  ...  I  did  not  | 

pect  to  find  that  all  traces  of  her  beai 

have  vanished.  She  was  one  of  the  mc 

beautiful  women  I've  ever  seen.  She  is  now  suddenly 

wreck.  Her  hair,  once  white  and  crisp  and  a  foil  to  1 

aquamarine  eyes,  is  now  a  little  dyed  frizz,  and  she  h 

painted  a  grotesque  mask  on  the  remains  of  what  was  once  su  I 
a  noble-hewn  face,  the  lips  enlarged  like  a  clown's,  the  eyebro" 
penciled  with  thick  black  greasepaint,  the  flesh  down  to  the  pi 
lashes  coated  with  turquoise.  When  she  later  appeared  in  I 
bathing  costume,  it  was  terrible  to  see  the  shrunk,  wizened,  wr ' 
kled,  sagging  skin.  She  was  like  a  starving  Pakistani. 

But  worse,  she  seemed  in  such  a  terribly  high-tension  state,  b 
hands  trembling  as  she  gestured  or  lit  another  cigarette.  Oh,  r 
heart  broke  for  her.  Mercifully  she  seemed  to  rise  above  the  k 
beauty  and  was  completely  unself-conscious  of  the  fact  that  s 
made  such  ugly  faces  as  she  listened  intently  to  some  guest  telli 
her  of  New  York  today  or  Russia  before  the  revolution.  She  is  s 


KATHARINE  HEPBURN 

Beaton  took  gorgeous 
photos  of  her  in  the 
30s,  but  by  the  time 
she  did  Coco  he 
soured  on  her. 
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to  your  eye  than  the  leading  soft  lenses.   They're 

^proved  by  the  FDA  for  up  to  30  nights  and  days  of 

continuous  wear.  Ask  your  doctor  for  a  free  trial*  pair. 
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Focus®  NIGHT  &  DAY™  (lotrafilcon  A)  Soft  Contact  Lenses  for  Extended  Wear 


iMPORTANT: 

The  following  basic  information  about  contact  lens  wear 
and  Focus  NIGHT  &  DAY  lenses  is  provided  for  you  by 
CIBA  Vision. 

If  you  are  interested  in  Focus  NIGHT  &  DAY  lenses, 
please  see  a  licensed  eye  care  professional.  Based  on 
your  individual  needs,  your  eye  care  professional  will 
determine  if  Focus  NIGHT  &  DAY  lenses  are  right  for  you 
and  how  many  days  and  nights  you  can  wear  them. 

What  are  Focus  NIGHT  &  DAY  Soft  Contact  Lenses? 

Focus  NIGHT  &  DAY  are  soft  contact  lenses  made  of 
lotrafilcon  A,  a  fluoro-silicone  material  that  contains  about 
24%  water.  This  new  lens  material  provides  a  high  level  of 
oxygen  to  your  eyes  and  has  been  surface  treated  to  wet 
with  your  tears. 

How  are  Focus  NIGHT  &  DAY  Soft  Contact  Lenses  used? 

The  lenses  are  worn  on  the  cornea  (front  part  of  the  eye) 
and  used  to  correct  vision  by  refocusing  light  rays  onto 
the  retina  (back  part  of  the  eye). 

The  lenses  may  be  used  to  correct  nearsightedness 
(myopia)  or  farsightedness  (hyperopia).  They  may  be 
prescribed  for: 

♦  Daily  wear  use  -  worn  only  while  you  are  awake 

♦  Extended  wear  use  -  worn  while  you  are  awake  and  asleep 
>They  may  be  worn  for  up  to  30  nights  (one  month)  of 

continuous  wear  based  on  how  your  eyes  respond  to  lens 
wear  and  your  eye  care  professional's  recommendation. 

Can  everyone  wear  Focus  NIGHT  &  DAY  Soft  Contact 
Lenses  for  30  nights  of  continuous  wear? 

Not  everyone  can  reach  the  maximum  wear  time  of  30 
continuous  nights.  During  the  U.S.  clinical  study,  1000  of 
the  1300  eyes  dispensed  completed  the  full  year  of  lens 
wear,  with  67%  wearing  the  lens  between  22  to  30  days. 

Your  eye  care  professional  may  recommend  a  shorter 
wearing  time  depending  on  your  individual  needs,  and 
you  should  always  adhere  to  his  or  her  recommendations. 
Once  lenses  are  removed,  your  eyes  should  have  a  rest 
without  lens  wear  for  at  least  one  overnight. 

Who  should  not  wear  contact  lenses? 

You  should  not  wear  contacts  if  you: 

♦  Have  an  eye  infection  or  inflammation  (redness  & 
swelling). 

♦  Have  an  eye  disease,  eye  injury  or  dryness  that 
interferes  with  contact  lens  wear. 

♦  Have  a  systemic  disease  that  may  be  affected  by  or 
impact  lens  wear. 

♦  Have  certain  types  of  allergic  conditions. 

♦  Are  using  certain  medications,  such  as  some  eye 
medications. 

What  are  the  risks  of  wearing  contact  lenses  for 
extended  wear? 

While  there  are  many  benefits  of  wearing  contacts, 
sometimes  problems  can  occur  ?.ud  the  risk  of  serious 
problems  is  greater  when  lenses  -  e  worn  for  extended 
wear.  You  should  carefully  discuss-  the  benefits  and  risks 
of  extended  wear  lenses  with  youi  are  professional. 

There  is  an  increased  risk  of  devei.  -  a  serious  ocular 
infection,  such  as  a  corneal  ulcei.  A  ulcer  may 

develop  rapidly  and  cause  eye  pain  n  ir  blurry 

vision  as  it  progresses.  If  left  untreated  :n  rare 

loss  of  vision,  may  result. 


In  addition,  studies  have  shown  that  smoking  increas 
the  risk  of  corneal  ulcers  for  those  who  wear  lenses 
overnight. 

What  are  other  possible  side  effects  of  extended 
contact  lenses? 

An  inflammation  of  the  cornea  called  infiltrative  kerati 
another  potential  side  effect.  During  the  one-year  U.S 
study  about  5%  of  the  1300  eyes  experienced  this  ty| 
side  effect.  Other  less  serious  side  effects  were  conji 
tivitis  and  lid  irritation  or  discomfort  while  wearing  the 
lenses,  including  dryness  of  the  eye  and  mild  burninc 
stinging. 

Are  there  times  when  you  should  not  wear  contai 
lenses? 

Your  eye  care  professional  can  tell  you  about  situatio 
environmental  conditions  that  may  be  inappropriate  f< 
contact  lens  wear.  Some  examples  are: 

♦  Exposing  contact  lenses  to  water  during  swimming 
while  in  a  hot  tub  may  increase  the  risk  of  eye  infec 
from  microorganisms. 

♦  Fumes,  smoke  or  vapors  should  be  avoided  to  redL 
the  chance  of  lens  contamination. 

How  often  do  I  replace  the  lenses  and  how  do  I  c, 
for  them? 

Lenses  should  be  replaced  every  month,  as  recomm' 
ed  by  the  eye  care  professional.  When  removed  from 
eyes  in  between  replacement  times,  they  should  be 
cleaned  and  disinfected  with  a  chemical  disinfection  I 
tern  (not  heat),  if  not  replaced  with  a  new  lens.  The  Ic 
are  sold  in  multi-packs  so  replacements  are  at  hand. 

What  are  some  important  things  to  remember? 

♦  While  wearing  contacts  your  eyes  should  look  well, 
comfortable  and  vision  should  be  clear. 

>lf  you  have  a  problem,  immediately  remove  your 
lenses  and  contact  your  eye  care  professional. 

♦  Carefully  follow  your  eye  care  professional's  instruc 
for  lens  wear,  care  and  replacement. 

>-  Never  wear  your  lenses  for  longer  periods  than 
prescribed  for  you. 

♦  See  your  eye  care  professional  for  follow-up  care  a 
periodic  checkups. 

What  if  I  have  other  questions  about  Focus  NIGH- 
DAY  Soft  Contact  Lenses? 

It  is  essential  to  see  and  talk  with  your  eye  care  proft 
sional  about  your  eye  health  and  to  obtain  complete  i 
mation  about  Focus  NIGHT  &  DAY  lenses.  If  you  hav 
questions,  discuss  them  with  your  eye  care  professio 

If  you  want  to  read  more  about  Focus  NIGHT  &  DAY 
Contact  Lenses,  ask  your  eye  care  professional  for  tr 
patient  instruction  booklet  available  from  CIBA  Vision 
the  package  insert  written  for  the  eye  care  professior 

For  more  information  call  1-800-875-3001  or  visit  our 
website  at  www.cibavision.com 


Focus  NIGHT  &  DAY  is  marketed  by: 

CIBA  Vision  Corporation,  A  Novartis  Company 

1 1460  Johns  Creek  Pkwy. 

Duluth,  GA  30097  USA 
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erested  in  what  is  happening  in  the  world,  though  regretting  the 
fjsent  trends.  She  finds  nothing  of  beauty  is  made  today,  and  I 
!:>pose  it  is  as  well  that  she  does  not  assume  a  false  interest. 
The  result  is  that  her  house  is  a  period  piece.  The  amount  of 
jmey  spent  on  it  is  fantastically  exaggerated.  Workmen  for  two 
lirs  have  been  making  walls  and  terraces  so  that  she  can  have 
I  alternative  way  down  to  the  sea.  A  huge  room  has  been  made 
j  an  annex  to  the  bathroom,  changing  rooms,  and  a  new  garden 
Ide  just  like  the  dozen  others  that  already  give  her  so  much 
tuble.  fighting  incompetent  gardeners  and  the  hard,  dry  climate. 
|Yet  this  is  the  life  she  has  chosen,  and  she  is  in  most  ways 
l  te  happy.  She  has  no  longer  a  desire  to  travel  and  go  in  for  ex- 
|:ments.  She  is  preparing  for  her  death,  and  unless  she  puts  on 
;  ne  flesh  it  may  come  before  she  realizes  it.  Poor  Mona,  she  is  a 
pd,  sweet  person,  and  it  made  me  aghast  to  watch  her  career- 
\  around  her  garden  paths,  an  old  Cipriani  eccentric. 
\Beaton  was  mistaken.  Mona  Bismarck  would  take  a  fifth  hus- 
I  ul  and  live  another  12  years. 


of  the  camera  with  it  shining.  She  wanted  compliments.  She  got 
none.  I  asked  her  to  hide  a  shoulder,  lean  forward,  and  went  for- 
ward to  this  great,  thick  revolving  mass  of  femininity  in  its  rawest 
and  put  her  in  position.  "Don't  touch  me  like  that!"  she  whined. 
For  a  split  second  I  wondered  if  I  shouldn't  say,  "Right,  that's 
enough,  that's  all  for  tonight!"  But  I  felt  I  must  be  professional  to 
the  last  ounce  of  energy  and  continued,  but  not  with  anything 
but  disgust  and  loathing  at  this  monster.  Her  breasts,  hanging  and 
huge,  were  like  those  of  a  peasant  woman,  suckling  her  young 
in  Peru.  They  were  seen  in  their  full  shape,  blotched  and  mauve, 
plum.  Round  her  neck  was  a  velvet  ribbon  with  the  biggest  di- 
amond in  the  world  pinned  on  it.  On  her  fat,  coarse  hands  more 
of  the  biggest  diamonds  and  emeralds,  her  head  a  ridiculous 
mass  of  diamond  necklaces  sewn  together,  a  snood  of  blue  and 
black  pom-poms  and  black  osprey  aigrettes.  Sausage  curls- 
Alexandre,  the  hairdresser,  had  done  his  worst.  And  this  was  the 
woman  who  is  the  greatest  "draw."  In  comparison,  everyone  else 
looked  ladylike. 

Princess  Grace  [of  Monaco],  very  pretty  and  soft  of  expression, 
a  big  bull  puppy  now,  but  lovely  clear  complexion  (unlike  the 


THE  ROTHSCHILDS'  BALL, 
DECEMBER  1971 

Irie-Helene  de  Rothschild,  wife  of  Bar- 
6  Guy  de  Rothschild,  was  famed  for  the 
ft  tastic  balls  she  gave  at  the  Chateau 
((Ferrieres.  not  far  from  Paris.  Tfie  year 
ml  was  the  centenary  of  the  birth  of 
wcel  Proust,  and  on  December  2,  Marie- 
Uene  gave  the  Bal  Proust.  Beaton  at- 
Uded  the  ball  dressed  as  the  19th-century 
h-tographer  Nadar,  to  photograph  the 
mstsfor  Vogue. 
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It  leant  a  journey  to  and  from  Ferrieres,  one  and  a 
hi  hours  out  of  Paris,  and  it  meant  working  very 
lid  instead  of  spending  time  out,  possibly  trying  to 
et'ipe  bores,  in  the  crowded  melee  of  the  party.  Ugly 
Kms,  untouched  since  the  furnishings  were  first 
pi:ed  in  their  present  positions. 
| jhe  ball  was  a  wonderful  setting  for  a  Proust  affair, 
bf  few  of  the  guests  had  read  A  la  Recherche  [du 
To'ps  Perdu],  and  certainly  not  Marie-Helene,  who 
is  robably  the  most  spoiled  woman  in  the  whole 
wild  today.  She  has  every  resource  to  keep  reality  at 
U  so  rich  herself,  and  her  husband  is  the  head  of 
tb  Rothschild  Bank.  The  evening  comprised  350  to 
dijer.  then  250  afterward  for  supper,  singers,  bands, 
ui'elievable  food,  orchids  everywhere,  pale-mauve 
bnches  of  orchids. 

■The  guests  were  cafe  society  rather  than  gratin,  and 
a  h  of  newspaper  celebrities  were  treated  with  im- 
ptance.  Vogue  wished  particularly  to  have  Eliz[abeth] 
Hor,  as  they  find  that  every  issue  carrying  her  pic- 
m  is  a  sellout.  I  have  always  loathed  the  Burtons 
fo  heir  vulgarity,  commonness,  and  crass  bad  taste, 
shcombining  the  worst  of  U.S.  and  English  taste, 
he,Richard  Burton]  as  butch  and  coarse  as  only  a 
W;hman  can  be.  However,  at  the  end  of  a  long  line 
of.eauties  being  posed  in  attitudes  of  the  time,  the 
hcjess,  foul  in  white  satin  and  hair  down 
heAoulders,  a  superannuated  Cinderella, 
br  ght  down  the  chip-on-shouldered  pair, 
wl  were  both  extremely  embarrassed  and 
sel.onscious. 

treated  [Taylor]  with  authority,  told  her 
no:o  powder  her  nose,  to  come  in  front 


MONA  WILLIAMS 
BISMARCK 

Beaton  found  the 
socialite  absolutely 
ravishing  in  1936;  on 
Capri  35  years  later,  he 
considered  her  ravaged 
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hirsute  raylor).  The  Duchess  of  Windsor  came  in  and  behaved 
like  a  :viad  Goya.  Several  women  were  ravishing— Helen  Rochas, 
in  black  velvet  with  three  white  roses  on  the  corsage  and  a  huge, 
simple  loaf  of  bread-colored  hair,  was  the  best. 


KNIGHTED  BY  THE  QUEEN,  FEBRUARY  9.  1972 

Well,  it  happened.  The  sword  has  been  on  each  of  my  shoulders. 
My  cystitis  has  cleared  miraculously,  and  my  fears  of  having  to 
run  to  the  Buckingham  Palace  toilets  every  few  minutes  proved 
unnecessary.  I  had  for  once  tried  on  the  clothes  I  was  to  wear 


short,  low  sensible  shoes  (champagne-colored),  and  neat-as-< 
hair,  inevitable  pearls,  and  a  prettier  brooch  than  the  usual  knuc 
duster,  and  loosely  hanging  [brooch]  full  of  pearls.  No  other  j 
elry,  no  wristwatch,  nothing  to  get  in  the  way  of  her  job,  ab 
which  she  immediately  set  up,  unfolding  the  ribbons  of  vari 
orders,  stretching  them  with  a  tight  jerk  so  they  would  not  crir 
as  she  placed  them  over  the  recipient's  shoulders,  then  flatter 
them  well  at  the  nape  of  the  neck,  all  done  very  thoroughly, 
would  make  an  extremely  good  hospital  nurse  or  nanny. 

Then  my  turn.  I  cannot  say  I  felt  nervous.  I  felt  quite  confic 
that  this  was  surely  the  least  of  my  troubles,  and  I  looked  \ 
piercingly  at  Her  Majesty  as  she  wielded  the  sw 
to  my  shoulders.  But  what  was  she  saying?  ^ 
she  saying  anything?  I  have  a  theory  that  she  thi 
she  knows  me  well  enough  not  to  have  to  say  a 
words.  I  did  hear  her,  however,  say,  "This  is  a  gi 
pleasure!"  Since  she  didn't  have  anything  to  imf 
to  me  I  felt  bold  enough,  after  she  had  shaken 
hand,  to  say  that  I  never  thought  taking  her  p 
tographs  in  the  little  girl's  pink  taffeta  dress  wo 
lead  to  this  honor.  "It's  a  pleasure!"  She  seen 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  me  as  fast  as  possible. 

Why  do  I  feel  this?  I  admire  her  so  much 
so  many  ways,  never  more  than  today,  but  I  feel 
just  cannot  communicate.  The  moment  of  triurr 
over,  we  then  were  marched  left  and  right  into 
empty  seats  at  the  side  of  the  Throne  Room.  H 
I  watched  the  Queen  give  honors  to  250  peoj< 
3  a  minute,  so  real  a  personal  word  (except  to  n 
that  will  live  always  in  the  recipient's  memory. 


ELIZABETH  TAYLOR 

At  the  time  of  the 
Rothschilds'  Proust  Ball 
in  1971,  she  was  a  top  star 
and  married  to  Richard 
Burton,  but  Beaton 
could  not  tolerate  her. 


RUDOLF  NUREYEV,  LONDON, 
FEBRUARY  1972 

Tfie  great  ballet  dancer,  who  had 
fected  from  the  Soviet  Union  in  75 
was  33  when  Beaton  photograph 
him  this  time. 


How  he  has  changed  since  the  (. 

of  his  great  leap  to  freedom  and  si 
dom.  He  was  then  like  a  wild  animal  to  deal  w 
One  never  knew  how  he  would  behave,  and  I  tr 


(gray  tailcoat  and  trousers,  black  silk  hat), 
and  although  old  they  fitted. 

Huge  lights  were  everywhere,  for  it 
seems  that  the  investiture  was  being  tele- 
vised as  part  of  a  program  connected  with 
the  pageantry  of  the  monarchy.  Everything 
gleaming,  shining;  everything  under  control. 
What  a  great  feeling  that  is!  In  the  palace 
one  feels  there  is  no  anxiety,  flurry,  havoc, 
or  disaster.  Everyone  has  such  perfect  man- 
ners, and  this  makes  life  so  pleasant. 

About  30  "knights"  had  assembled  in  the  room  of  striped 
green  silk  where  so  often  I  had  tried  to  find  a  new  angle  for  my 
photographs.  A  mi  >nd,  good,  gentle  soldier  gave 

us  our  instructions  and  dem  mstrated  the  way  we  should  kneel 
on  the  [faldstool],  but  K-ussutcti  us,  •It's  very  simple.  Don't  get 
flustered.  The  Queen  may  say  a  v  .>rds  to  you,  but  when  she 
shakes  hands  it  is  the  signal  foi  .  s'x  steps  backwards, 

to  bow,  then  make  your  exit." 

We  then  went  in  alphabetical  '  lisses  of  the  Throne 

Room,  and  from  my  advantage  >u    p<  5  could  see  the 

Queen  at  the  end  of  a  long  enfila  .  us  with  a  posse 

of  courtiers  behind  her.  She  wore  a  ,<  blue  dress, 


"1  HAVf:  vAlWAW  Wfefc  fa 

to  hide  my  terror  and  show  my  admiration,  which  amounted 
infatuation.  He  came  to  lunch  and  slept  in  front  of  the  fire 
soon  as  he  had  eaten  enough. 

Now  he  is  very  sophisticated,  but  he  has  realized  there  i 
young  dancers  of  great  promise,  and  he  behaves  in  a  more  dis  | 
plined  manner.  Yet  when  he  turned  up  in  swaggering  kit  to 
photographed  by  me  in  many  fashions  (for  Vogue)  he  showed 
displeasure  at  certain  garments  which  he  either  refused  to  (adv 
tise)  or  else  used  for  purposes  which  they  were  certainly  not 
tended,  a  blouse  sleeve  used  as  a  scarf,  a  pair  of  trousers  a 
rug  for  his  cold  feet.  In  appearance  he  has  also  changed,  r  | 
eyes  deeper,  perhaps  closer  together,  he  has  lost  the  quality 
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'Bravery  is  about  a  willingness 
to  show  emotional  need." 


Jday  -  Thursday  8pm/7c 


c»rd  Gere  -  Coming  soon 


"...my  sensibility  is  to  go  a  little  more  manic 
and  extreme  and  wild." 
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'The  more  I  like  me, 

the  less  I  want  to  pretend 
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uth.  But  his  body  is  much  finer,  mus- 
ilar  and  strong  and  graceful.  He  gave 
a  look  of  boredom  at  the  way  the 
wess  Vogue  editor  "carried  on."  He 
lied  his  eyes  in  disgust  at  some  satin 
itfit  costing  many  hundreds  of  pounds. 
He  did  not  feel  the  sitting  was  going 
;11— I  had  not  inspired  him.  For  the 
irpose  intended.  I  considered  we  were  doing  splen- 
dly.  though  I  was  keeping  the  exciting  shots  for 
len  we  need  show  no  clothes,  only  "him,"  and  he 
very  pleased  to  pose  half  nude,  though  too  cold 
complete  nude.  But  he  said.  "Perhaps  we  are  both 
old  to  do  anything  exciting  like  we  used  to." 
He  was  enigmatic  about  most  things  to  do  with 
dance,  very  reserved  in  his  criticism,  and  when  I 
<ed  him  if,  on  my  return  from  Egypt,  I  could  not 
me  and  photograph  him  in  his  Richmond  house, 
did  not  want  people  to  see  where  he  lived.  (The 
le  in  which  he  is  able  to  live  is  very  high!  And  the 
iets  would  obviously  be  furious.)  It  was  not  the 
casion  to  ask  him  if  he  still  had  suggestions  or 
n  threats  that  he  should  return  home.  But  I  feel 
although  he  has  never  absorbed  anything  of  Eu- 
)e  and  is  still  completely  Russian  in  every  way.  he 
lere  for  his  life,  and  in  some  ways  he  is  very  disori- 
ated  and  sad,  though  knowing  full  well  that  he 
uld  have  none  of  the  advantages  he  now  enjoys 
n  if  he  went  back  as  a  star  of  the  Soviet  ballet. 

THE  DEATH  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  WINDSOR, 
MAY  28,  1972 

«ake  to  hear  [a  friend]  announcing  the  death  of 
Duke  of  Windsor.  I  felt  callously  indifferent.  No 
lg  of  nostalgia.  Certainly  he  had  been  a  great  fig- 
in  my  adolescence,  so  full  of  charm 
dash,  so  glamorous  and  such  a 
)d  Prince  of  Wales.  Then  the  sensa- 
lal  abdication  and  marriage.  As  a 
Jtographer,  I  came  on  to  that  scene 
big  way,  but  throughout  the  years 
Duke  never  showed  any  affection  or 
:rest  in  me,  in  fact  rather  presump- 
usly  I  felt  he  disliked  me. 
I  was  only  at  the  last  meeting,  when 
ent  to  have  a  drink  with  Darby  and 
in  [at  their  house  in  the  Bois  de 

logne  in  Paris],  and  all  his  men  friends  were  dead,  that  he 
ived  toward  me  and  talked  about  the  "old  times,"  the  old 
s,  and  the  old  "stars"  like  Gertie  Lawrence.  He  was  cold  in 
friendships,  cut  them  off  overnight.  Freda  Dudley  Ward  [the 
;e's  former  mistress],  when  asked  what  he  was  like  recently, 
"That  silly  little  man?  I  didn't  know  him!"  Certainly  he  was 
When  [the  historian  James  Pope-Hennessy]  told  him  he  was 
ing  about  Trollope.  he  roared  with  laughter  and  turned  to 
lis,  saying,  "He's  writing  a  book  about  a  trollop!" 
Veil,  it  is  good  that  she  did  not  die  before  him.  What  will  hap- 
to  her  is  not  of  interest.  She  made  no  friends.  She  will  have  less 
'.  She  should  live  at  the  Ritz,  deaf  and  a  bit  gaga.  It  is  sad  be- 
>e  age  is  sad,  but  her  life  has  not  been  a  commendable  one,  and 
not  worthy  of  much  pity.  But  still  I  liked  her  and  will  try  to  be 
1,  for  she  was  always  good  to  me.  Another  milestone  passes. 

SALVADOR  DALI,  NEW  YORK,  DECEMBER  1972 

pends  two  months  every  winter  in  the  St.  Regis  hotel.  I  went  to 
him  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  He  is  a  great  personality  and 


QUEEN  ELIZABETH  II 

Beaton  took  this 

photograph  of  the 

Queen  in  1968,  four 

years  before  she 

knighted  him.  He  was 

never  at  ease  with  her. 
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really  very  delightful,  clever  and  fun,  and  it  was  remarkable  to  see 
him  converting  the  "French"  suite  into  something  of  his  own.  It 
looked  like  a  Dab'  decor. 

I  was  surprised  on  the  night  of  my  arrival  to  find  on  my  bed  a 
circular  disk  of  silver-paper-wrapped  chocolate,  placed  on  the 
pillow.  Was  this  a  joke  of  some  friend?  Next  night,  two  chocolates, 
one  on  each  pillow.  I  then  realized  that  this  was  a  petit  sain  invent- 
ed by  the  hotel  as  a  nicety  for  each  guest. 

On  arriving  at  Dali's  sitting  room  I  saw  hundreds  of  these 
chocolate  disks  placed  in  a  row  and  running  like  a  line  of  ants  all 
over  the  flat  surfaces  of  mantelpiece,  commode,  television,  etc.  He 
does  not  eat  chocolates,  as  he  has  a  weak  liver,  and  had  preserved 
these  to  count  the  days  he  has  spent  here.  (Other  strangenesses 
included  an  invalid  chair  with  an  umbrella  and  a  top  hat  over  it,  a 
huge  black  cabinet  with  dark  glass  paintings  on  it  and  a  strange 
and  inexplicable  picture  of  a  beer  advertisement  added.) 

He  showed  me  drawings  he  had  made  inspired  by  the  shapes 
of  newsprint  (which  he  hurriedly  explained  were  as  good  as 
Raphael).  He  was  very  in  earnest  about  his  tricks  and  jokes,  and 
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I  loved  him  for  being  such  an  original  individual,  but  today  was 
terribly  put  off  by  his  really  appalling  bad  breath,  which  made  it 
almost  impossible  to  regard  the  things  he  wished  to  show  at  close 
quarters.  On  the  way  to  the  lift  he  regretted  that  with  the  mod- 
ernization of  the  hotel  they  are  getting  rid  of  the  wonderful  Art 
Nouveau  brass  gates  to  the  elevators.  But  he  had  made  a  deal 
with  the  hotel,  and  they  had  already  discarded  2  from  each 
floor,  so  that  he  was  now  able  to  buy  40  of  these  gates  and  was 
having  them  shipped  to  Cagnes  for  his  swimming  pool. 


EASTER  SUNDAY.  NEW  YORK,  APRIL  22.  1973 

Mrs.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  in  a  Queen  Mary  flowered  toque  used 
to  be  photographed  at  [the]  church  parade.  Now,  after  the  Easter 
Sunday  service,  Fifth  Avenue  is  blocked  off  to  become  a  jostling 
mass  of  humanity  garbed  in  the  most  incredible  fancy  dress.  Ne- 
groes are  the  most  preponderant,  but  they  are  put  in  the  shade  by 
the  drag  queens  who  appear  in  crinolines  with  vast  paper  hats, 
or  with  sunshades  and  paradise  feathers.  Another  sign  of  the  de- 
terioration of  taste  and  standards.  The  few  respectable  people 
look  like  dodoes. 


A  VISIT  TO  SIR  KENNETH  AND  JANE  CLARK,  SEPTEMBER  1973 

The  renowned  late  art  critic  and  historian  is  best  known  to  Ameri- 
cans for  his  1969-70  public-television  series,  Civilization. 

"Come  down  for  lunch.  I'll  meet  you  at  Folkestone.  You  must  see 
where  we  live.  Celly  [Clark's  daughter,  Colette]  always  says  the 
mot  juste.  [She]  says  I  should  be  called  Lord  Clark  of  Suburbia." 
I  liked  the  idea  of  seeing  Folkestone,  and  I  was  curious  to  see 
what  sort  of  a  house  a  man  of  such  taste  as  K.  would  build  for 
himself  when  he  decided  that  Saltwood 
Castle  [near  Hythe]  was  too  difficult  to 
"run,"  had  too  many  staircases  for  poor 
Jane  to  manage,  and  was  altogether  un- 
suitable for  two  elderly  people  to  live  in 
alone.  In  an  effort  to  avoid  death  duties,  the 
castle  was  given  over  with  a  considerable 
sum  to  the  elder  son  [the  late  M.P.  and  his- 
torian Alan  Clark],  while  the  parents  live  in 
the  grounds  on  a  small  plot  that  was  for- 
merly the  apple  orchard. 


Jane,  "but  he'd  be  so  pleased  to  be  thanked")  we  went  to  the 
ting  room  for  coffee  and  cigars,  and  K.,  with  the  minimum  of 
terruption  from  Jane,  held  forth  in  a  most  delightful  way. 

His  mind  is  as  clear  as  ever.  (The  preface  he's  writing  to  a  b< 
of  [the  sculptor  Henry]  Moore's  drawings  was  on  the  floor  in 
study,  a  lesson  as  the  most  perfect  calligraphy,  with  only  ab 
three  slight  corrections  on  the  whole  of  the  first,  long  fools' 
page  of  script— I  thought  of  my  nine  rough  copies!)  He  never 
gets  a  date,  a  name,  a  sum  of  money;  his  interests  are  worldh 
well  as  artistic. 

I  warmed  to  K.  He  is  the  best  company  even  if  one  has  re 
vations  about  his  point  of  view,  his  idea  of  the  truth.  He  is  a  a 
blooded  fish,  and  one  feels  that  he  has  a  heart,  otherwise  1 
could  he  put  up  with  Jane's  continual  drunkenness?  Jane 
sozzled  by  lunchtime  and  took  a  long  while  getting  to  the  dir 
room,  but  she  is  one  of  the  nicest  drunks,  for  her  goodness 
benign  attitude  come  to  the  surface.  She  must  be  a  very  Chris 
creature,  for  in  her  cups  she  becomes  only  sweeter. 


PRINCESS  ANNE'S  WEDDING,  NOVEMBER  1973 

She  was  a  bossy,  unattractive,  galumphing  girl.  When  [she  \ 
about  15,  I  photographed  the  family  in  a  group,  celebrating 
birth  of  the  latest  addition  [Prince  Edward,  born  in  1964],  [and] 
was  not  helpful.  While  waiting  for  the  Queen  to  come  in  I  sugj 
ed  I  might  take  some  pictures  of  the  newborn  "if  that  was  in: 
der."  "I  don't  know  that  it  would  be  in  order,"  opined  the  ugly 

At  the  end  of  the  sitting,  a  very  unsatisfactory  one,  I  corn< 
the  girl  and  said,  "I  know  you  hate  it,  but  let  me  take  you  hatii 
in  this  direction,  now  hate  it  in  that  direction,  go  on.  Hate  it!  II 
it!"  The  girl  looked  at  me  with  a  snarl.  The  pictures  were  revolt! 

I  don't  know  if  Princess  Anne  had  remembered  this  incid^ 
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K.  said  he  gave  the  architect  a  rotten 
time  for  he  supplied  the  rough  plan  of  a  slightly  straggling  Japa- 
nese one-floor  building  and  even  told  him  the  size  of  the  bigger 
rooms:  "I  want  this  to  be  the  size  of  my  carpet."  Admittedly  the 
drawing  room  is  rather  beautiful,  and  it  shows  off  to  great  ad- 
vantage a  fine  Turner  and  Degas;  the  colors,  all  tobaccos  and 
browns,  are  beautiful,  but  Celly  was  right.  As  we  drove  down  a 
road  with  worse  and  worse  villas  each  side,  we  turned  off  and 
bang  in  front  this,  another  suburban  bungalow,  had  a  rather  hor- 
rid picture  window  and  red-brick  low  garden  walls,  while  the 
windows  on  the  far  side  looked  out  onto  a  backdrop  of  the  silver- 
colored  castle  they  have  left. 

K.  and  Jane  say  they  have  no  regrets  at  leaving  the  castle, 
that  they  have  no  affection  for  it.  yet  they  gaze  at  it  all  the  time, 
though,  in  part  through  tact  and  a  wish  not  to  impose,  they  sel- 
dom visit  the  children  and  grandchildren. 

I  feel  the  move  is  a  great  mistake  and  it  was  difficult  to  enthuse. 

But  the  visit  was  interesting,  for  after  lunch  (a  bit  of  nonsense, 
talked  about  how  brillhnt  the  cook  was— he  was  [the  late  English 
prima  ballerina]  Margot  Fonteyn's  chauffeur  for  17  years— a  dreary 
meal  with  the  main  course,  veal,  covered  in  sizzling  chewing- 
gummy  cheese,  and  how  we,  [the  late  actress]  Irene  Worth  and  I, 
should  go  and  thank  him  in  the  kitchen:  "Don't  tip  him,"  said 


Anyhow,  it  was  Norman  Parkinson  who  took  the  "breakav 
photographs  which,  with  a  good  deal  of  help  from  Vogue,  m 
her  into  a  beauty.  It  was  only  natural  that  Parks  should  dc 
wedding  pictures,  and  jolly  well  he  did  them. 

However,  I  was  invited  to  the  ball  before  the  wedding, 
[Patrick  Plunket,  deputy  master  of  the  household,]  said  it  wa; 
princess  who  put  the  tick  against  my  name.  And  for  this  ]| 
grateful,  for  that  tick  was  the  .means  whereby  I  had  a  very  a 
ing  evening. 

I  had  high  expectations  of  the  dinner  party  before,  give  I 
the  Queen  Mother  at  Clarence  House.  Unfortunately,  I  was 
appointed.  The  "glamour"  had  gone.  It  is  a  hideous  house,  I 
the  mixture  of  furniture  makes  for  a  rather  sordid  ensen 
Some  of  the  pictures  are  so  bad  (in  the  dining  room  partic 
ly)  that  it  gives  the  appearance  of  a  pretentious  hotel.  The  Q  | 
Mother  wore  diamonds  and  a  silver  dress  that  had  flying 
tresses  from  the  shoulders  of  pleated  white  tulle.  I  was  ever  I 
appointed  with  the  food  and  found  it  all  too  creamy.  The  Q  | 
Mother  enjoyed  her  glass  of  wine  and  held  her  head  back 
time  she  quaffed  a  glass. 

Generally,  when  I  go  to  the  palace,  it  is  to  take  a  photog  i 
sitting,  and  the  burden  of  the  job  hangs  like  a  Sword  of  D 
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Imge  your  menopause.  Not  your  life. 

nen  are  making  a  change  to  Femring®.  It's  the  first  and  only 
dial  estrogen  replacement  therapy  to  treat  moderate  to  severe 
: lashes,  night  sweats  and  vaginal  dryness.  When  used  only  for 

)ial  dryness,  other  vaginal  products  should  be  considered, 
ane  dose  lasts  for  three  months  without  pills,  patches  or  creams. 
ing®  does  not  contain  progestin. 

mgl  is  not  for  everyone.  Femring5  is  indicated  for  moderate 
vere  hot  flashes  and  night  sweats  and  to  treat  vaginal  symptoms. 
1  .hould  not  use  Femring®  if  you  have  unusual  vaginal  bleeding,  a 
3  ry  of  certain  cancers,  blood  clots,  have  had  a  stroke  or  heart  attack  in 
fiastyear  or  if  you  are  nursing,  pregnant  or  want  to  become  pregnant, 
nen  with  a  uterus  have  increased  risk  of  uterine  cancer.  Do  not  use 
I  gens  with  or  without  progestins  to  prevent  heart  disease,  heart 
:ks  or  strokes. 

>Ton  side  effects  include  headache,  irregular  vagina!  bleeding  or 
'  ing,  breast  tenderness, and  abdominal  cramps.  Other  serious  but 
i  ommon  side  effects  of  estrogens  include  breast  or  uterine  cancer, 
Avascular  disease  and  stroke. 

-see  brief  summary of patient  information  on  the  next  page  for  important  information. 
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Ask  your  gynecologist  if  Femring®  is  right  for  you 
Call  1-800-4-Femring  orvisitwww.femring.com 

X^  Femring9 

^-^  estradiol  acetate  vaginal  ring 


BRIEF  SUMMARY  OF  PATIENT  INFORMATION 

Updated  March  20, 2003 

X£  Femring* 

^^^  estradiol  acetate  vaginal  ring 


Read  this  information  carefully  before  you  start  using 
Femring®.  Read  the  information  you  get  each  time  you  refill 
your  Femring®  prescription.  There  may  be  new  information. 
This  information  does  not  take  the  place  of  talking  to  your 
healthcare  provider  about  your  medical  condition  or  treatment. 


What  is  the  most  important  information  I  should  know 
about  Femring®  (an  estrogen  product)? 

•  Estrogens  increase  the  chances  of  getting  cancer 
of  the  uterus. 

Report  any  unusual  vaginal  bleeding  right  away  while  you 
are  using  Femring®.  Vaginal  bleeding  after  menopause  may 
be  a  warning  sign  of  cancer  of  the  uterus  (womb). 
Your  healthcare  provider  should  check  any  unusual  vaginal 
bleeding  to  find  out  the  cause. 

■  Do  not  use  estrogens  with  or  without  progestins  to  prevent 
heart  disease,  heart  attacks  or  strokes. 

Using  estrogens  with  or  without  progestins  may  increase 
your  chances  of  getting  heart  attacks,  strokes,  breast  cancer 
and  blood  clots.  You  and  your  healthcare  provider  should 
talk  regularly  about  whether  you  still  need  treatment 
with  Femring®. 


What  is  Femring®? 

Femring®  (estradiol  acetate  vaginal  ring)  is  an  off-white, 

soft, flexible  vaginal  ring  with  a  center  that  contains  an  estrogen. 

What  is  Femring®  used  for? 

Femring®  is  used  after  menopause  to: 

•  reduce  moderate  to  severe  hot  flashes. 

Estrogens  are  hormones  made  by  a  woman's  ovaries. 
The  ovaries  normally  stop  making  estrogens  when  a  woman 
is  between  45  to  55  years  old.  This  drop  in  body  estrogen 
levels  causes  the  "change  of  life"  or  menopause  (the  end  of 
monthly  menstrual  periods).  Sometimes,  both  ovaries  are 
removed  during  an  operation  before  natural  menopause 
takes  place.The  sudden  drop  in  estrogen  levels  causes 
"surgical  menopause" 

When  the  estrogen  levels  begin  dropping,  some  women 
develop  very  uncomfortable  symptoms,  such  as  feelings  of 
warmth  in  the  face,  neck,  and  chest,  or  sudden  intense 
episodes  of  heat  and  sweating  ("hot  flashes"or"hot  flushes"). 
In  some  women  the  symptoms  are  mild  and  they  will  not 
need  to  take  estrogens.  In  other  women,  symptoms  can  be 
more  severe.  You  and  your  healthcare  provider  should  talk 
regularly  about  whether  you  still  need  treatment 
h  r-emring®. 

•  treat  moderate  to  severe  dryness,  itching  and  burning 
in  or  around  the  vagina.  You  ond  your  healthcare  provider 
should  talk  regularly  about  vhetheryou  stili  need 
treatment  with  Femring"-'  tc    n  itrol  these  problems. 


Who  should  not  use  Femring®? 

Do  not  use  Femring®  if  you: 

•  have  unusual  vaginal  bleeding. 

•  currently  have  or  have  had  certain  cancers. 
Estrogens  may  increase  the  chances  of  getting  certain  types 
of  cancers  including  cancer  of  the  breast  or  uterus.  If  you 
have  or  have  had  cancer,  talk  with  your  healthcare  provider 
about  whether  you  should  use  Femring®. 

•  had  a  stroke  or  heart  attack  in  the  past  year. 

•  currently  have  or  have  had  blood  clots. 

•  are  allergic  to  any  of  the  components  in  Femring®. 
See  the  end  of  this  document  for  a  list  of  all  the 
components  in  Femring®. 

•  think  you  may  be  pregnant. 

Tell  your  healthcare  provider: 

•  if  you  are  breastfeeding.  The  hormone  in  Femring® 
can  pass  into  your  milk. 

•  about  all  your  medical  problems.  Your  healthcare 
provider  may  need  to  check  you  more  carefully  if  you  have 
certain  conditions,  such  as  asthma  (wheezing),  epilepsy 
(seizures),  migraine,  endometriosis  or  problems  with  your 
heart,  liver,  thyroid,  kidneys  or  have  high  calcium  levels 

in  your  blood. 

•  about  all  the  medicines  you  take.  This  includes  prescrip- 
tion and  non-prescription  medicines,  vitamins  and  herbal 
supplements.  Some  medicines  may  affect  how  Femring® 
works.  Femring®  may  also  affect  how  your  other 
medicines  work. 

•  if  you  are  going  to  have  surgery  or  will  be  on  bed  rest. 
You  may  need  to  stop  taking  estrogens. 

What  are  the  possible  side  effects  of  estrogens? 

Less  common  but  serious  side  effects  include: 

•  Breast  cancer 
•Cancer  of  the  uterus 

•  Stroke 

•  Heart  attack 

•  Blood  clots 
•Gallbladder  disease 

•  Ovarian  cancer 

These  are  some  of  the  warning  signs  of  serious  side  effects: 

•  Breast  lumps 

•  Unusual  vaginal  bleeding 

•  Dizziness  and  faintness 

•  Change  in  speech 

•  Severe  headaches 

•  Chest  pain 
•Shortness  of  breath 

•  Pains  in  your  legs 

•  Changes  in  vision 
•Vomiting 

Call  your  healthcare  provider  right  away  if  you  get  any  of 
these  warning  signs  or  other  unusual  symptoms  that 
concern  you. 

Common  side  effects  include: 

•  Headaches 

•  Breast  pain 

•  Irregular  vaginal  bleeding  or  spotting 

•  Stomach/abdominal  cramps,  bloating 

•  Nausea  and  vomiting 

•  Hair  loss 


Other  side  effects  include: 

•  High  blood  pressure 

•  Liver  problems 

•  High  blood  sugar 

•  Fluid  retention 

•  Enlargement  of  benign  tumors  of  the  uterus  ("fi  | 
•Vaginal  yeast  infections 
These  are  not  all  the  possible  side  effects  of  Femri  | 
more  information,  ask  your  healthcare  provider  or  | 

What  can  I  do  to  lower  my  chances  of  having  a  s  j 
effect  with  Femring®? 

•  Talk  with  your  healthcare  provider  about  whethi 
should  continue  using  Femring®. 

•  See  your  healthcare  provider  right  away  if  you  g  | 
bleeding  while  using  Femring®. 

•  Have  a  breast  exam  and  mammogram  (breast  x  I 
year  unless  your  healthcare  provider  tells  you  sc 
else.  If  members  of  your  family  have  had  breast 
you  have  ever  had  breast  lumps  or  an  abnormal  j 
gram,  you  may  need  to  have  breast  exams  mors 

•  If  you  have  high  blood  pressure,  high  cholestero  I 
blood),  diabetes,  are  overweight  or  if  you  use  to 
may  have  higher  chances  of  getting  heart  disea 
your  healthcare  provider  for  ways  to  lower  your  | 
getting  heart  disease. 

How  do  I  use  Femring®? 

•  Femring®  is  inserted  into  your  vagina  by  you  or  i 
your  healthcare  provider. 

•  Femring®  should  stay  in  your  vagina  for  3  monlj 

•  After  3  months  Femring®  should  be  removed  ai^ 
new  Femring®  should  be  inserted. 

General  information  about  safe  and  effective 
use  of  Femring®. 

Medicines  are  sometimes  prescribed  for  condition) 
not  mentioned  in  patient  information  leaflets.  D>  j 
Femring®  for  a  condition  for  which  it  was  not  pni 
Do  not  give  Femring®  to  other  people,  even  if  the  j 
same  symptoms  that  you  have.  It  may  harm  ther-j 

Keep  Femring®  out  of  the  reach  of  children. 

This  page  provides  a  summary  of  the  most  impord 
information  about  Femring®.  If  you  would  like  n 
mation,  talk  with  your  healthcare  provider  or  phaH 
can  ask  for  information  about  Femring®  that  is  v 
health  professionals.  You  can  also  get  more  infor.j 
calling  the  toll  free  number  800-4-FEMRING. 

What  are  the  components  in  Femring®? 

Femring®  contains  estradiol  acetate,  an  estrogentj 
contains  cured  silicone  elastomer  composed  of  d  [ 
polysiloxane  silanol,  silica  (diatomaceous  earth),  • 
propyl  orthosilicate,  stannous  octoate,and  bariur  | 
There  are  no  coloring  agents  in  Femring®. 
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dka    2  oz.  Pineapple  juice   Add  lemon  twist. 


OCIETY 


Tonight  I  felt  free  to  enjoy  myself,  and  I  realized  that  at  long 
1 1  have  acquired  a  certain  self-confidence.  In  my  early  years  it 
s  always  a  strain  to  go  into  a  crowded  room  and  come  face-to- 
e  with  people  who  I  knew  disapproved  of  me.  Now  to  hell.  I 
approve  of  a  lot  of  them. 

The  ballroom  had  been  invested,  by  Patrick  [Plunket],  with  a 
ge,  towering  wedding  cake  made  of  white  chrysanthemums, 
ood  idea,  as  it  appeared  festive  and  broke  up  the  wide  sea  of 
jr  space.  Suddenly  face-to-face  with  the  Queen.  She  was  walk- 
on  her  own,  looking  a  bit  like  a  lost  child.  She  seemed  gen- 
ely  pleased  to  see  me. 

Then  on  an  exploration  jog.  I  suddenly  saw  in  a  flash  the 
oine  of  the  occasion.  Princess  Anne  had  become  an  Aubrey 
lirdsley  beauty.  Never  was  I  more  astonished.  She  has  become 
i  thin,  her  figure  trim,  her  neck  like  a  swan's,  her  nose  long, 
mouth  and  eyes  beautifully  made  up,  her  hair  high  in  great 
jtes  of  gold.  Her  dress  a  Renaissance-Empire  style  in  yellow 
n  with  slashed  silver  at  sleeves  and  arms.  She  appeared  grace- 
calm,  and  beautiful.  Over  her  shoulder  a  glimpse  of  the 


and  nice,  and  let  in  a  breath  of  countrified  air  with  their  whoops 
and  cries  and  slips  on  the  slippery  dance  floor. 

It  was  very  difficult  to  catch  sight  of  many  of  the  people  one 
was  interested  to  see,  and  when,  having  walked  for  at  least  10  miles, 
or  so  my  feet  seemed  to  say  to  me,  I  was  bent  on  going  home,  I 
caught  sight  of  Princess  Margaret.  Gosh,  the  shock!  She  had  be- 
come a  little  pocket-monster  Queen  Victoria.  The  flesh  is  solid, 
and  I  don't  think  dieting  can  reduce  a  marble  statue.  The  weighty 
body  was  encased  in  sequins,  of  turquoise  and  shrimp,  her  hair 
scraped  back  and  a  high  tiara-crown  (she  bought  it  for  her  wed- 
ding) placed  on  top.  But  the  hairdresser  had  foolishly  given  her  a 
vast  teapot  handle  of  hair  jutting  out  at  the  back.  This  triple- 
compacted  chignon  was  a  target  for  all  passersby  to  hit  first  from 
one  side,  then  another.  The  poor  midgety  brute  was  knocked  like 
a  top.  sometimes  almost  into  a  complete  circle. 

As  I  talked,  a  waiter  passed  with  a  tray  of  champagne,  and 
once  more  a  biff  sent  the  diminutive  princess  flying.  Poor  brute,  I 
do  feel  sorry  for  her.  She  was  not  very  nice  in  the  days  when  she 
was  so  pretty  and  attractive.  She  snubbed  and  ignored  friends.  But 
my  God  she  has  been  paid  out!  Her  ap- 
pearance has  gone  to  pot.  Her  eyes  seem 
to  have  lost  their  vigor,  her  complexion 
is  now  a  dirty  negligee  pink  satin.  The 
sort  of  thing  one  sees  in  a  disbanded 
dyer's  shopwindow. 

A  nice  night  out  for  which  I  had  to 
pay  with  a  hangover  the  next  day,  for  the 
five  glasses  of  champagne  I  had  drunk  in 
self-defense  had  tightened  the  arteries, 
and  the  headache  that  overtook  me  last- 
ed most  of  the  following  day.  □ 


:r  six-o'clock-shadowy  chin  of  her  fiance  [Captain 
k  Phillips],  and  his  hair  looked  like  black  hay. 
how  can  one  really  tell  in  one  cinema  flash? 
rincess  Grace  [of  Monaco],  too,  in  a  flash  of  rasp- 
v  color  and  a  tiara  (recently  bought!)  as  she  danced 

a  Spanish  prince.  The  best  jewels  on  the  hid- 
i  Duchess  of  Wellington,  her  tiara  like  a  Christ- 
cake  of  18th-century  diamonds. 
Jrime  Minister]  Ted  Heath  arriving  in  a  haze  of 

health  and  strength,  in  spite  of  the  horrors  of  the 
|ld  today,  with  a  war  in  the  Middle  East  affecting 
U,  and  rationing  of  petrol  in  the  offing.  It  was  ex- 
Irdinary  how  he  has  developed  since  becoming  first 
aster.  He  has  shown  such  courage  and  strength. 
|  the  manner  (never  being  ingratiating,  or,  rather, 
{falsely  so)  has  become  easier,  and  may  I  not  be 

led  for  saying  tonight  he  exuded  a  certain  sex  ap- 

This  is  more  than  [former  prime  minister  Harold] 
^millan  did  as  he  sat  complaining  that  he  knew  no 

nymore. 
rincess  Alice  [granddaughter  of  Queen  Victoria], 

90,  going  off  into  hoots  of  laughter  when  I  asked 

i  be  photographed;  Duchess  of  Gloucester  [aunt 
|e  Queen]  moving  and  twitching  out  of  misery  and 

jusness;  Prince  Charles  getting  very  red  in  the 
land  rather  butch,  with  huge  butch  feet  and  legs. 
|diness  was  part  of  the  evening's  fun,  for  a  lot  of 

jiance's  friends  from  the  army  and 

lunting  field  gave  the  evening  a 
of  extra  beefiness.  The  (red)  pink 

ing  coats  added  to  the  looks,  and 

)urse  it  would  be  up  to  that  snob- 

I  Diana  Herbert  [daughter  of  the 
(Earl  of  Pembroke]  to  ask,  "'Who  are 

pese  people?"  They  were  friendly 
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SALVADOR  DALI 

Beaton  photographed 
the  painter  and  his 
wife,  Gala,  in  1936. 
Revisiting  Dolf  in 
1972,  he  was  struck  by 
his  halitosis. 
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CONFESSIONS 

OF  A  VINYL 
JUNKIE 

From  his  collection 
of  2,500  vinyl  LPs, 
the  rock  star  has  selected 
his  greatest  discoveries, 
and  some  record-buying 
memories  as  well. 
One  way  or  another, 
he  writes,  he  had  to  get 
these  on  CD 

BY  DAVID  BOWIE 


F 


M 


here  is  really  no  way  to  do  a  list  of 
my  favorite  albums  with  any  rationality.  I 
do  only  have  about  2,500  vinyls.  There  is  a 
possibility  there.  I'll  look  through  the  albums 
and  pull  together  a  list  of  those  I  have  re- 
bought  or  am  in  the  process  of  re-buying  on  CD  I  have  little  time, 
and  there  are  just  too  many  to  sort  through.  So,  I'll  keep  pulling 
stuff  out  blindly,  and  if  it's  too  obvious  (Sgt.  Pepper,  Nirvana)  I'll 
put  it  back  again  till  I  find  something  more  interesting.  A  lot  of  the 
rock  stuff  I  have  is  the  same  as  ic  else's,  and  I  have  so  many 

blues  and  R&B  albums  that  it  wou  over  into  trainspotter 

world  if  I  went  that  route. 

O.K.,  no  rules  then.  I'll  jusi  mal  ;  go  along.  I'd  say 

half  of  this  list  below  is  now  onmyti'  ml  many  are  find- 

ing impossible  to  trace.  The  John  Lee  Hol  m,  for  instance, 

I    VANITY     FAIR 
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David  Bowie  combed  throi 

his  record  collection  bel 

embarking  on  a  world  t 

Photographed  in  New  York  ( 

on  April  27,  20 


or  The  Red  Flower  of  Tachai  Blossoms  £wi 
where.  I  have  done  the  only  thing  possH 
and  burned  them  to  CD  myself,  redud 
the  cover  art  down  to  size,  and  made  1 1 
sonable  simulacrums  of  the  originals. 
If  you  can  possibly  get  your  hands  on  any  of  these,  I  guaran  I 
you  evenings  of  listening  pleasure,  and  you  will  encourage  a  B 
high-minded  circle  of  friends,  although  one  or  two  choices  i| 
lead  some  of  your  old  pals  to  think  you  completely  barmy.  '• 
without  chronology,  genre,  or  reason,  herewith,  in  no  partial ' 
order,  25  albums  that  could  change  your  reputation. 

THE  LAST  POETS,  THE  LAST  POETS  two,  DougM 

One  of  the  fundamental  building  blocks  of  rap.  All  the  essential ' 

ot"  narrative  skills,  splintered  with  anger  here,  produce  one  of 
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THE  HOUSE  OF  MENTHOL 


URGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Smoking 
auses  Lung  Cancer,  Heart  Disease, 
mphysema,  And  May  Complicate  Pregnancy. 


©2003B&WTCO. 

Milds  Box,  11  mg.  "tar",  0.9  mg.  nicotine  av  per  cigarette  by  FTC 
method.  The  amount  of  tar  and  nicotine  you  get  from  this  product 
varies  depending  on  how  you  smoke  it.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
safe  cigarette.  For  more  information  visit  www.bw.com 
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How  does  the  Marinac  stop  wind,  defy  rain  and  blow  other  jackets  J 
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il  vinyls  to  ever  crack 
i  chart.  While  talking 
I  can  piggyback 
•at  with  the  1974 
The  Revolution  Will 
/ised  (Flying 
which  pulls  together 
le  formidable  Gil 
works. 
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m,  a  12-inch  single, 
theless.  A  well- 
gh  and  relentlessly 
g  co-written 
ello,  and  Wyatt's 
is  the  definitive. 
g—reduces  strong 
>ering  girlies. 
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K  HARD 


Jued,  these 
were  recorded  by 
■irst  Specialty 
|ly  in  1955.  It  was 
count  by  Jane 
of  her  later. 

18 


York.  Balinese 
cross-dressing  as 
1  this  performed 
New  York  in 
Jl  white  shirts  and 
Having  just 
in  white  shirt  and 


STFVER0CH 
Muse  tor  18  Musicians 


black  trousers,  I  immediately 
recognized  Reich's  huge  talent 
and  great  taste.  The  music  (and 
the  gymnastics  involved  in 
executing  Reich's  tag-team 
approach  to  shift  work)  floored 
me.  Astonishing. 
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THE  VELVET 
UNDERGROUND  &  NICO 

THE  VELVET  UNDERGROUND 

(196Z  Verve) 

Brought  back  from  New  York  by 
a  former  manager  of  mine,  Ken 
Pitt.  Pitt  had  done  some  kind  of 
work  as  a  PR.  man  that  had 
brought  him  into  contact  with  the 
Factory.  Warhol  had  given  him 
this  coverless  test  pressing  (I  still 
have  it,  no  label,  just  a  small 
sticker  with  Warhol's  name  on  it) 
and  said,  "You  like  weird  stuff- 
see  what  you  think  of  this."  What 
I  "thought  of  this"  was  that  here 
was  the  best  band  in  the  world. 
In  December  of  that  year, 
my  band  Buzz  broke  up,  but 
not  without  my  demanding  we 
play  "I'm  Waiting  for  the  Man" 
as  one  of  the  encore  songs  at 
our  last  gig.  Amusingly,  not  only 
was  I  to  cover  Velvet's  song 
before  anyone  else  in  the  world, 
I  actually  did  it  before  the 
album  came  out.  Now  that's  the 
essence  of  Mod. 

TUPELO  BLUES 

JOHN  LEE  HOOKER 

f  1 962,  Rrvervde) 

By  1963,  I  was  working  as  a 
junior  commercial  artist  at  an 
advertising  agency  in  London. 
My  immediate  boss,  lan,  a 
groovy  modernist  with  Gerry 
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Mulligan-style  short  crop 
haircut  and  Chelsea  boots,  was 
very  encouraging  about  my 
passion  for  music,  something 
he  and  I  both  shared,  and 
used  to  send  me  on  errands  to 
Dobell's  Jazz  record  shop 
on  Charing  Cross  Road 
knowing  I'd  be  there  for  most 
of  the  morning  till  well  after 
lunch  break.  It  was  there,  in 
the  "bins,"  that  I  found  Bob 
Dylan's  first  album.  Ian  had 
sent  me  there  to  get  him  a  John 
Lee  Hooker  release  and 
advised  me  to  pick  up  a  copy 
for  myself,  as  it  was  so 
wonderful.  Within  weeks  my 
pal  George  Underwood  and 
I  had  changed  the  name 
of  our  little  R&B  outfit  to  the 
Hooker  Brothers  and  had 
included  both  Hooker's  "Tupelo" 
and  Dylan's  version  of  "House 
of  the  Rising  Sun"  in  our  set. 
We  added  drums  to  "House," 
thinking  we'd  made  some 
kind  of  musical  breakthrough, 
and  were  understandably 
gutted  when  the  Animals 
released  the  song  to  stupendous 
reaction.  Mind  you,  we 
had  played  our  version  live 
only  twice,  in  tiny  clubs  south 
of  the  river  Thames,  in  front 
of  40  or  so  people,  not 
one  of  whom  was  an  Anima 
No  nicking,  then! 
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THE  APOLLO  THEATRE 
PRESENTS:  IN  PERSON! 
THE  JAMES  BROWN 
SHOW 

JAMES  BROWN 

(1963,  King) 

My  old  schoolmate  Geoff 
MacCormack  brought  this 
around  to  my  house  one 
afternoon,  breathless  and 
overexcited.  "You  have  never,  in 
your  life,  heard  anything  like 
this,"  he  said.  I  made  a  trip  to 
see  Jane  Greene  that  very 
afternoon.  Two  of  the  songs  on 
this  album,  "Try  Me"  and  "Lost 
Someone,"  became  loose 
inspirations  for  Ziggy's  "Rock  & 
Roll  Suicide."  Brown's  Apollo 
performance  still  stands  for  me 
as  one  of  the  most  exciting  live 
albums  ever.  Soul  music  now 
had  an  undisputed  king. 


BLUES,  RAGS  AND 
HOLLERS 

KOERNER,  RAY  AND  GLOVER 

(1963,  Eleklra) 

Bought  at  Dobell's.  In  his  own 
way,  "Spider"  John  Koerner 
was  an  influence  on  Bob  Dylan, 
with  whom  he  used  to  play  in 
the  coffee  bars  of  Dinkytown, 
the  arty  section  around  the 
University  of  Minnesota. 
Demolishing  the  puny 
vocalizations  of  "folk"  trios  like 
the  Kingston  Trio  and  Peter, 
Paul  and  Whatsit,  Koerner  and 
company  showed  how  it 
should  be  done.  First  time  I  had 
heard  a  12-string  guitar. 


FORCES  OF  VICTORY 

LINTON  KWESI  JOHNSON 

(1979,  MongoJ 

A  Carib-Brit  contribution  to  the 
history  of  rap.  This  man  writes 
some  of  the  most  moving  poetry 
to  be  found  in  popular  music. 
The  quite  achingly  sad  "Sonny's 
Lettah  (Anti-Sus  Poem)"  is  alone 
worth  the  price  of  admission. 
Although  not  sung  but  spoken 
word  set  against  a  superb  band, 
this  must  be  one  of  the  most 
important  reggae  records 
of  all  time.  I  gave  my  original 
copy  just  recently  to  Mos 
Def,  in  whom  I  see  connections 
to  Johnson,  thinking  I  had 
already  got  it  on  CD.  Dammit, 
'  haven't.  So  now  I'm  searching 
high  and  low  for  a  copy. 


THE  RED  FLOWER  OF 
TACHAI  BLOSSOMS 
EVERYWHERE:  MUSIC 
PLAYED  ON  NATIONAL 
INSTRUMENTS 
VARIOUS  ARTISTS 

( 1 972,  China  Record  Company) 

How  can  you  not  love  music  with 
selections  titled  "Delivering 
Public-Grain  to  the  State"  or 
"Galloping  Across  the  Grasslands" 
(a  real  foot  tapper,  that  one). 
Apart  from  reading  like  outtakes 
from  a  Brian  Eno  album,  these 
tracks  are  actually  rather 
lovely  examples  of  folkish  music 
played  on  traditional  instruments. 
I  bought  about  20  different  10- 
inchers  of  this  genre  at  ridiculously 
low  prices  at  a  Chinese 
Woodblock  Print  Fair  in  Berlin  in 
the  late  70s.  The  cover  art  proudly 
displays  a  smart  and  highly 
functional-looking  hydroelectric 
dam,  similar  to  but  presumably 
smaller  than  the  one  which  is  now 
flooding  hundreds  of  villages  on 
either  side  of  the  glorious  Yangtze 
River.  Nice  pastel  colors,  though, 
and  classy  white-gold  print. 
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BANANA  MOON 

DAEVID  ALLEN 

(197!,  Caroline/Virgin) 

It's  possible,  just  possibly  maybe, 
that  strands  of  the  embryonic 
glam  style  started  here.  I  replayed 
it  just  this  morning  and  was 
flabbergasted  to  hear  something 
that  sounds  like  Bryan  Ferry 
and  the  Spiders  from  Mars 
(together,  at  last!!)  on  Track  1, 
recorded  a  full  two  years  before 
the  "official"  glam  releases 
from  either  of  the  two  above- 


mentioned  protagonists.  1 
are,  however,  no  doubts 
Allen  and  fellow  band  m 
Robert  Wyatt's  huge  influ 
on  the  more  "high-minde< ' 
layers  of  pop  with  their  p 
unit,  the  Soft  Machine.  Be 
Moon  became  Allen's  so 
transitional  move  before  I 
the  loony  Gong.  Wyatt  c 
went  on  to  a  long  and  re: 
solo  career,  intermittently  v 
with  ex-Roxyite  Brian  Enc 
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JACQUES  BREL  IS  A 
AND  WELL  AND  LiV 
IN  PARIS 

CAST  ALBUM 

(1968,  CBS) 

In  the  mid-60s,  I  was  ha1 
an  on-again,  off-again  thi 
a  wonderful  singer-songv 
who  had  previously  beei 
girlfriend  of  Scott  Walkei 
to  my  chagrin,  Walker's 
played  in  her  apartment  r 
and  day.  I  sadly  lost  cont 
her,  but  unexpectedly  kepi 
and  hugely  admiring  lov 
Walker's  work.  One  of  thf 
he  covered  on  an  early 
was  Jacques  Brel.  That  v 
enough  to  take  me  to  ther 
to  catch  the  above-namei 
production  when  it  came  tc 
in  1968.  By  the  time  thei 
led  by  the  earthy  transla. 
Brooklynite  Mort  Shumai> 
gotten  to  the  song  that  dec 
guys  lining  up  for  their  s' 
shots  ("Next"),  I  was  cor< 
won  over.  By  way  of  Bre* 
discovered  French  chans 
revelation.  Here  was  a  p 
song  form  wherein  poem 
likes  of  Sartre,  Cocteau/ 
and  Baudelaire  were  kn 
and  embraced  by  the  g  ° 
populace.  No  flinching, 

THE  ELECTROSONII 
ELECTRONIC  MUSH 

TOM  DISSEVELT 

(I960,  Vendor  Philips) 

This  was  one  of  those  str 
albums  put  out  by  the  rei 
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J1  From  downtown  New  York  to  the  clubs  of  L.A.,  a  new  generation 
L  is  revolutionizing  the  indie  music  scene.  On  the  following  pages, 

Budweiser  presents  six  of  its  exclusive  True  Music  Live  bands— 
:  today's  hottest  emerging  musicians  that  are  shaking  things  up  with 

their  rockin'  shows,  electrifying  tunes,  and  a  whole  lot  of  attitude. 


PRESENTED  BY 


'shining  stars 


(Dp-rock  group  Jag  Star — an  acronym  for  "just  a  girl  singing  to  a  radio" — exploded  onto  the  Knoxville 
,usic  scene  in  1999  with  a  sound  that  combined  strong  female  vocals,  guitars,  piano,  violin,  and  rock 
;ats.  From  the  Southeast  to  the  Middle  East,  where  they  recently  performed  for  U.S.  troops,  Jag  Star 
«  gathered  a  loyal  following  and  garnered  awards,  including  one  for  lead  singer/songwriter  Sarah  Lewis 
the  2002  USA  Songwriting  Competition  for  her  song,  "Mouth."  With  the  release  of  their  first  full-length 
bum,  Crazy  Place,  Jag  Star  has  guaranteed  its  place  in  the  pop-music  firmament. 

g  Star  features  J.  Lewis  (guitars),  Sarah  Lewis  (lead  vocals,  piano),  Brad  Williams  (drums).  Jay  Daniel  (bass); 
't  pictured,  Erin  Tipton  (viola,  violin). 
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a  new  day 

In  two  short  years,  Tampa,  Fla.,  nati 

2nd  Day  Broadcast  have  crl 

distinct  sound  that  transcends  musi 
genres  and  has  caught  the  attention 
concert  promoters  and  radio  progra 
directors  across  the  Southeast.  In  2( 
The  College  Music  Journal  (CMJ), 
American  Music  Awards,  and  Dick  C 
Communications  named  2nd  Day  Bi 
one  of  the  top  10  unsigned  acts  in  t! 
country.  With  the  single  "Now  That 
Gone"  off  of  their  EP  titled  Five  She 
2nd  Day  Broadcast  is  poised  and  re. 
expand  its  fan  base  in  new  cities  ac>' 
the  country. 

2nd  Day  Broadcast  features  John  Swopei 
Richard  Anello  (lead  guitar),  Dan  Barton 
guitar),  Derek  Fair  (bass  guitar),  and  Pet* 
(drums). 


loud  and  clear 

Known  for  their  blistering,  bold, 
guitar-driven  sound,  the  modern  rock 
quartet  klear  has  successfully  bridged  the 
gap  between  classic  rock  and  nu-metal. 
Since  coming  together  from  different  bands 
in  2001,  klear  has  blazed  a  rock  trail  across 
western  New  York,  playing  to  devoted  fans 
from  Manhattan  to  Buffalo.  With  their  first 
full-length  album,  7500  Miles,  and  the 
popular  singles  "It's  All  On  Me"  and 
"Down,"  klear  is  now  beginning  to  enjoy 
the  coveted  airtime  they  crave.  And  with 
their  song  "Beautiful  End"  debuting  in  an 
upcoming  feature  film,  the  future  for 
klear  looks  bright. 

klear  features  Fred  Shafer  (vocals,  guitar;   I 
Wojick  (guitar,  vocals),  Denny  Pelczynski 
and  Leo  McDonald  (bass  guitar). 


he  soul  stirrers 


1e  Black  Bottom  Collective  is  the  definition  of  alternative,  hip-hop  soul  for  a 
■w  generation  of  music  fans.  Formed  in  1999,  the  BBC  took  its  name  from  the  historic 
■rtheast  section  of  Detroit  that  thrived  in  arts,  music,  and  culture  during  the  1940s,  50s, 
*J  60s.  Named  Best  Soul  in  2002  by  the  Detroit  Free  Press  and  with  a  2003  Detroit  Music 
ward  for  Outstanding  Hip-Hop/Urban/Funk  Recording  for  their  debut  album 
vy  Low,  Keep  Movin',  the  BBC  live  experience  is  unlike  any  other:  a  combustible  rush 
flrhymes,  poetry,  live  instruments,  and  raw  energy  combine  to  stir  the  soul. 

ick  Bottom  Collective  features  Khary  Kimani  Turner  (founder),  DJ  Invisible  (turntables),  Mark  "The 
Sami"  Harper  (keyboards,  producer),  Edward  "Teduardo"  Canaday  (guitars,  producer),  Tunesia  Turner 
(Teals),  Karen  "Bosco"  Bennett  (vocals),  Kamau  Davis  (bass  guitar),  and  Djallo  Djakate  Keita  (drums). 
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music 

From  alternative  rock  to 
hip-hop,  Budweiser  True 
Music  Live  uncovers  the 
freshest  talent  from  all 
over  the  country,  helping  to 
bring  them  to  the  forefront 
of  the  music  industry. 
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To  learn  more  about  all 
of  the  Budweiser  True 
Music  Live  artists,  visit 
Budweiser.com.  You  can 
download  free  MP3  files 
and  check  out  the  tour 
schedules  of  these 
emerging  bands. 


nternational  groove 


Believing  that  a  contagious  melody  and  a  catchy  hook  are  the  two  key  ingredients  in  a 
great  song,  the  Los  Angeles-based  Dados  Por  VJVOS  has  created  music  that  men 
the  pulsing  rhythms  of  Latin-rock,  ska,  and  reggae  with  the  popular  sounds  of  alternat 
and  pop.  Since  hitting  the  L.A.  music  scene  in  2002,  Dados  Por  Vivos  has  attracted  a 
following  of  both  Spanish  and  non-Spanish  speaking  audiences.  With  a  new  video  for 
their  single  "Estado  Normal"  and  an  upcoming  trip  to  the  studio  to  record  their  debut 
album,  Dados  Por  Vivos's  mission  to  deliver  a  positive  vibe  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
globe  is  within  reach. 

Dados  Por  Vivos  features  Ricardo  Rodriguez  (lead  vocals,  rhythm  guitar),  Miguel  Angel  Arroyo 
-3d  guitsr,  background  vocals),  Hector  Castaneda  (bass  guitar),  and  Edwin  Galan  (drums,  percuss 
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Dut  of  the  blue 


Vhat  began  as  a  college  pastime  for  the  members  of  Panoramic  Blue  quickly 
lossomed  into  a  full-time  career.  Since  October  2000,  Panoramic  Blue  has  built  a  large 
jllowing  in  the  Midwest  with  energetic  live  shows  and  a  relentless  touring  schedule; 
ley've  shared  the  stage  with  critically  acclaimed  groups  across  the  country.  With  the 
lease  of  their  debut  album,  More  Than  Just  a  Lady,  both  critics  and  fans  alike  have 
raised  their  thoughtful  lyrics  and  refined  rock  sensibilities. 

noramic  Blue  features  Matt  Johnson  (vocals,  guitar,  harmonica),  J.J.  Towner  (vocals,  guitar), 
;e  Kelly  (lead  guitar,  vocals),  Jeremy  Sutton  (bass  guitar),  and  Mike  Hughes  (drums,  vocals). 
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ipanies  to  show  off  that 
Tangled  stereo.  Only,  here 
ps  opted  for  a  truly 
teering  couple  of  Dutch 
ds,  Tom  Dissevelt  and  Kid 
tan.  As  sonic  explorers,  these 
rate  along  with  Ennio 
rricone,  but  far  loopier.  I'd 
jre  a  5.1  mix  of  these 
surdities.  The  sleeve  notes 
rm  us  that  "chimpanzees  are 
nting,  gorillas  are  writing." 
iy  to  go. 


IE  5000  SPIRITS  OR 
I  E  LAYERS  OF  THE 
IQNON 

INCREDIBLE  STRING  BAND 

'.  Hon/ubo/) 

E!.,  here's  the  album  with 
■  Itrippiest  cover.  Color's 
paver  the  place  on  this  one, 
peal  eye  dazzler.  Probably 
e  cjted  by  the  art  group 
ki  wn  as  "the  Fool."  Pretty 
h  locked  into  a  time 
le  for  many  years— it's 
ng  to  find  that  this  strange 
rtment  of  Middle  Eastern 
Celtic  folk-mystic  stuff 
Is  up  remarkably  well  now. 
mmer-festival  "must"  in  the 
myself  and  T.  Rexer  Marc 
n  both  being  huge  fans. 


Ml  SONGS  BY  TUCKER 

IZkMERMAN 

BJKER  ZIMMERMAN 

t °egol  Zonophone/EMtj 
there's  a  title  with  cool 
.  The  guy's  way  too 
ied  for  folk,  in  my  opinion. 
ses  in  theory  and 
EMBER     2003 


composition,  studying  under 
composer  Henry  Onderdonk, 
Fulbright  scholarship,  and  he 
wants  to  be  Dylan.  A  waste  of 
an  incendiary  talent?  Not 
in  my  opinion.  I  always  found 
this  album  of  stern,  angry 
compositions  enthralling,  and 
often  wondered  what  ever 
happened  to  him.  Tucker,  an 
American,  was  one  of  the 
first  artists  to  be  produced  by 
my  friend  and  co-producer 
Tony  Visconti,  also  an 
American,  after  they  found 
each  other  in  London.  I 
wonder?  Ah,  yup,  he's  got  a 
Web  site.  Lives  in  Belgium. 
Look  him  up. 


FOUR  LAST  SONGS 
(STRAUSS) 

GUNDULA  JANOWITZ 

0973,  DGJ 

Like  that  certain  book,  this  is 
one  album  that  I  give  to  friends 
and  acquaintances  continually. 
Although  Eleanor  Steber  and 
Lisa  della  Casa  do  fine 
interpretations  of  this  monumental 
work,  Janowitz's  performance 
of  Strauss's  Four  Last  Songs  has 
been  described,  rightly,  as 
transcendental.  It  aches  with  love 
for  a  life  that  is  quietly  fading. 
I  know  of  no  other  piece  of 
music,  nor  any  performance, 
which  moves  me  quite  like  this. 


THE  ASCENSION 

GLENN  BRANCA 

(1981.  99Records) 

Bought  in  Zurich,  Switzerland. 
This  was  an  impulse  buy.  The 
cover  got  me.  Robert  Longo 
produced  what  is  essentially 
the  best  cover  art  of  the  80s 
(and  beyond,  some  would 
say).  Mysterious  in  the  religious 
sense,  Renaissance  angst 
dressed  in  Mugier.  And  on  the 
inside  . . .  Well,  what  at  first 
sounds  like  dissonance  is  scon 
assimilated  as  o  play  en  the 
possibilities   >l  overtones  from 
massed  guitars.  Not  V 


exactly— unlike  La  Monte  Young 
and  his  work  within  the  harmonic 
system,  Branca  uses  the 
overtones  produced  by  the 
vibration  of  a  guitar  string. 
Amplified  and  reproduced  by 
many  guitars  simultaneously,  you 
have  an  effect  akin  to  the  drone 
of  Tibetan  Buddhist  monks 
but  much,  much,  much  louder. 
Two  key  players  in  Branca's 
band  were  future  composer 
David  Rosenbloom  (the  terrific 
Souls  of  Chaos,  1984)  and 
Lee  Ranaldo,  founding  figure 
with  Thurston  Moore  of 
the  great  Sonic  Youth.  Over  the 
years,  Branca  got  even  louder 
and  more  complex  than  this, 
but  here  on  the  title  track  his 
manifesto  is  already  complete. 


THE  MADCAP  LAUGHS 

SYD  BARRETT 

(1970,  Harvest/EMI) 

Syd  will  always  be  the  Pink 
Floyd  for  some  of  us  older  fans. 
He  made  this  album,  according 
to  legend,  while  fragile 
and  precariously  out  of  control. 
Malcolm  Jones,  one  of  his 
producers  at  the  time,  denies 
this  vehemently.  I  will  go 
with  Jones,  as  he  was  there. 
Highlight  track  for  me  is  "Dark 
Globe,"  gloriously  disturbing 
and  poignant  all  at  once. 


BLACK  ANGELS 

GEORGE  CRUMB 

(1972.  CR/J 

Bought  in  New  York, 
mid-70s.  Probably  one  of  the 
only  concert  pieces  inspired 
by  the  Vietnam  War.  But  it  is 


also  a  study  in  spiritual 
annihilation.  I  heard  this  piece 
for  the  first  time  in  the 
darkest  time  of  my  own  70s, 
and  it  scared  the  bejabbers 
out  of  me.  At  the  time, 
Crumb  was  one  of  the  new 
voices  in  composition  and 
Black  Angels  one  of  his  most 
chaotic  works.  It's  still  hard 
for  me  to  hear  this  piece 
without  a  sense  of  foreboding. 
Truly,  at  times,  it  sounds  like 
the  devil's  own  work. 


FUNKY  KINGSTON 

TOOTS  &  THE  MAYTALS 

(1973,  Dragon) 

If  you  fancy  yourself  as 
a  bit  of  a  reggae  nut,  you  will 
have  this,  of  course.  Toots 
Hibbert  claimed  me  with  his 
powerful  "Pressure  Drop" 
contribution  to  the  Harder 
They  Come  soundtrack  in  the 
early  70s.  Then  followed 
this  fantastic  and  truly  funky 
album  in  1973.  I  was 
living  on  a  street  off  the  quite 
gentrified  Cheney  Walk  in 
London,  and  for  the  first  time 
I  started  getting  complaints 
from  neighbors  about  the  volume 
I  played  my  records  at,  this 
beauty  being  the  main  culprit. 
Hibbert,  by  the  way,  claims 
to  be  "the  Inventor  of  Reggae." 
Nice  one,  Toots. 

DELUSION  OF  THE  FURY 

HARRY  PARTCH 

(1971,  Columbia) 

Bought  in  London  at  HMV, 
Oxford  Street.  I  have  only  the 
haziest  memory  of  when  I  first 
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TAN'S    MUSIC 
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heard  of  this  guy.  I  believe 
that  it  was  Tony  Visconti,  my  oft- 
times  producer,  who  clued 
me  in.  A  madman  of  sorts  and 
certainly  a  onetime  hobo, 
Partch  set  about  inventing  and 
making  dozens  of  the  most 
extraordinary  instruments. 
(When  was  the  last  time  you 
saw  someone  playing  the 
Bloboy,  the  Eucal  Blossom,  or 
the  Spoils  of  War?  How  do 
you  tune  a  Spoils  of  War?, 
I  wonder.)  Then,  between  the 
1930s  and  the  1970s,  he 
wrote  wondrous  and  evocative 
compositions  for  them,  his 
subjects  ranging  from  mythology 
to  days  riding  the  trains 
during  the  Depression.  Delusion 
represents  the  best  overview 
of  what  Partch  got  up  to.  By 
turns  creepy  as  hell  and 
positively  rocking.  Having 
chosen  a  musical  path  that 
departed  from  the  mainstream 
composers,  he  laid  the 
ground  for  people  like  Terry 
Riley  and  La  Monte  Young. 


miisi:  ii  hii 
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OH  YEAH 

CHARLES  MINGUS 

(1961,  Atlantic) 

In  the  early  60s,  Medhurst's  was 
the  biggest  department  store 
in  Bromley,  my  British  hometown. 
In  terms  of  style,  they  were  to 
be  pulverized  by  their  competitors 
down  the  road,  who  stocked 
up  early  on  the  new,  "G-Plan" 
Scandinavian-style  furniture. 
But  Medhurst's  did  have, 
unaccountably,  a  fantastic  record 


department,  run  by  a  wonderful 
"married"  couple,  Jimmy  and 
Charles.  There  wasn't  an 
American  release  they  didn't 
have  or  couldn't  get.  Quite 
as  hip  as  any  London  supplier.  I 
would  have  had  a  very  dry 
musical  run  were  it  not  for  this 
place.  Jane  Greene,  their 
counter  assistant,  took  a  liking  to 
me,  and  whenever  I  would  pop 
in,  which  was  most  afternoons 
after  school,  she  would  let  me 
play  records  in  the  "sound 
booth"  to  my  heart's  content  till 
the  store  closed  at  5:30  P.M. 
Jane  would  often  join  me,  and 
we  would  smooch  big-time 
to  the  sounds  of  Ray  Charles  or 
Eddie  Cochran.  This  was  very 
exciting,  as  I  was  around  13  or 
14  and  she  would  be  a 
womanly  17  at  that  time.  My 
first  older  woman.  Charles 
let  me  buy  at  a  huge  discount, 
enabling  me  to  build  up  a 
fab  collection  over  the  two  or 
three  years  that  I  frequented  this 
store.  Happy  days.  Jimmy,  the 
younger  partner,  recommended 
this  Mingus  album  one  day 
around  1961.  I  lost  my  original 
Medhurst  copy,  but  have 
continued  to  re-buy  the  print 
through  the  years,  as  it  was  re- 
released  time  and  time  again. 
It  has  on  it  the  rather  giveaway 
track  "Wham  Bam  Thank 
You  Ma'am."  It  was  also  my 
introduction  to  Roland  Kirk. 


LE  SACRE  DU 
PRINTEMPS 

IGOR  STRAVINSKY 

(I960,  MFP/EMI) 

For  me,  a  classic  example  of 
the  eye  doing  the  buying. 
Excuse  the  pun.  In  the  late  50s, 
Woolworth's  produced  a  cheap 
series  of  classical  albums  on 
their  Music  for  Pleasure  label. 
i  spotted  tnis  one  in  the  racks 
and  was  so  taken  with  the 
photo  of  the  mountain  (Ayres 
<o    as  it  turned 
was 
imf;  lp  from  the 


liner  notes,  which  I  found 
incredibly  illuminating,  I  could 
almost  construct  my  own 
imagined  dance  to  this  fantastic 
piece  of  music.  The  ostinato 
theme  for  the  four  tubas  is  as 
powerful  a  riff  as  any  found  in 
rock.  Earlier  in  my  then  short 
life  I  had  bought  Gustav  Hoist's 
The  Planets  Suite,  motivated 
by  watching  a  tremendous  sci-fi 
series  on  BBC  television  called 
The  Quafermass  Experiment 
from  behind  the  sofa  when  my 
parents  thought  I  had  gone 
to  bed.  After  each  episode  I 
would  tiptoe  back  to  my 
bedroom  rigid  with  fear,  so 
powerful  did  the  action  seem  to 
me.  The  title  music  was  "Mars, 
the  Bringer  of  War,"  so  I 
already  knew  that  classical 
music  wasn't  boring. 


THE  FUGS 

THE  FUGS 

(1966,  ESP) 

The  sleeve  notes  were 
written  by  Allen  Ginsberg  and 
contain  these  perennial  yet 
prescient  lines:  "Who's  on  the 
other  side?  People  who  think 
we  are  bad.  Other  side? 
No,  let's  not  make  it  a  war, 
we'll  all  be  destroyed,  we'll 
go  on  suffering  till  we 
die  if  we  take  the  War  Door." 
I  found  on  the  Internet  the 
text  for  a  newsprint  ad  for  the 
Fugs,  who,  coupled  with 
the  Velvet  Underground,  played 
the  April  Fools  Dance 
and  Models  Ball  at  the  Village 
Gate  in  1966.  The  F.B.I,  had 
them  on  their  books  as  "the 
Fags."  This  was  surely  one  of 
the  most  lyrically  explosive 
underground  bands  ever.  Not 
the  greatest  musicians  in  the 
world,  but  how  "punk"  was 
all  that?  Tuli  Kupferberg, 
Fugs  co-writer  and  performer, 
in  collaboration  with  Ed 
Sanders,  has  just  finished  the 
new  Fugs  album  as  I  write. 
Tuli  is  80  years  old. 
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THE  GLORY  (????)  OF 
THE  HUMAN  VOICE 

FLORENCE  FOSTER  JENKINS 

(1962,  RCA) 

In  the  mid-  to  late  70s, 
Norman  Fisher,  art  and  peo| 
collector,  threw  the  most 
diverse  soirees  in  the  whole 
New  York.  People  from 
every  sector  of  the  so  and  ni 
so  avant-garde  would  flock 
to  his  tiny  downtown  aparfm 
just  because  Norman  was  a 
magnet.  Charismatic,  huge  fi 
and  brilliant  at  introducing  a 
the  right  people  to  the  wron; 
people.  His  musical  taste  wa 
as  frothy  as  he  himself.  Two 
his  recommendations  have 
stayed  with  me  over  the  yea 
One  was  Manhattan  Tower, 
the  first  radio  musical  by 
Gordon  Jenkins  (no  relation 
Florence),  and  the  other  Trie 
Glory  (????)  of  the  Human 
Voice.  Madame  Jenkins  was 
rich,  social,  and  devoted  to 
opera.  She  had,  and  was 
blissfully  unaware  of,  the  wo 
set  of  pipes  in  the  world  of  ' 
music.  She  would  grace  the 
New  York  set  with  this  monstr 
voice  once  or  twice  a  year 
with  private  recitals  at  the  Rit 
Carlton  for  the  lucky  few.  So 
popular  were  these  affairs  th 
the  tickets  were  scalped  for 
outrageous  prices.  To  meet  tr 
demand,  Madame  eventuall; 
hired  Carnegie  Hall.  This  wa 
the  hot  ticket  of  that  year,  19 
Everyone  and  Noel  Coward 
were  there,  falling  into  the 
aisles  in  barely  suppressed 
hysterics.  While  performing  tr 
song  "Clavelitos,"  Madame, 
who  would  change  costume 
many  as  three  times  during 
the  course  of  a  recital,  becan 
so  carried  away  punctuating 
the  cadences  of  the  song  by 
tossing  tiny  red  flowers  from 
basket  that  the  basket  itself, 
in  her  enthusiasm,  followed  tr 
flowers  into  the  lap  of  a 
delighted  fan.  Be  afraid,  be 
very  afraid.  □ 
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SI  NESS 


Two  Men  and  a  Star 

A  teenage  Liza  Minnelli  was  searching  for  her  voice  in  1965  when  she  heard 

a  song  by  a  new  lyricist-composer  team.  In  her  introduction  to  John  Kander 

and  Fred  Ebb  s  oral  history,  she  describes  how  their  music  (Cabaret,  Chicago, 

Liza  with  a  "Z")  and  their  friendship  made  her  great 

BY  LIZA  MINNELLI 


first  knew  about  John  Kander  and 
Fred  Ebb  in  1965.  I  heard  a  friend  of  mine 
named  Carmen  Zapata  singing  a  song  called 
"If  I  Were  in  Your  Shoes,  I'd  Dance."  I  loved 
it  and  said,  "My  God,  who  wrote  that  song?" 

Throughout  my  life,  my  favorite  poetry  has  al- 
ways come  from  songs  and  the  lyrics  that  went  into  them.  As  a 
kid,  if  I  didn't  know  how  to  express  what  I  felt,  I  could  always  find 
a  song  to  do  it  for  me.  At  that  point  in  my  life,  when  I  asked, 
"Who  wrote  that  song?,"  I  had  already  learned  all  the  Gershwin 

Exceipted  from  Liza  Minnelli's  introduction  to  Colored  Lights:  Forty  Years 
of  Words  and  Musk;  Show  Biz,  Collaboration,  and  All  That  Jazz,  by 
John  Kander  and  Fred  Ebb  as  told  to  Greg  Lawrence,  to  be  published 
in  November  by  Faber  and  Faber,  h,.     an  affiliate  o  Farrar,  Straus  and 
ux  L.L.C.  Introduction  ©  2003  bj  dinnelli    Ml  rights  reserved. 


I  could  get  my  hands  on,  and  I  was  also  lr 
Rodgers  and  Hart,  Jerome  Kern,  and  Cole  P< 
ter.  Between  their  music  and  their  words,  the 
writers  gave  voice  to  what  I  was  feeling,  a 
with  Kander  and  Ebb  I  heard  my  feelings  stat 
exactly  as  I  felt  them,  in  the  kind  of  langua 
that  I  thought  was  so  marvelously  straight-ahead  and  in  the  mome 
In  that  song,  "If  I  Were  in  Your  Shoes,  I'd  Dance."  these  two  soi 
writers  caught  envy  and  regret  and  a  lost  chance,  and  yet  without  s 
pity,  because  the  feelings  were  stated  in  such  a  positive  way  and  w 
such  passion.  "If  I  were  in  your  shoes,  I'd  dance  / 1  would  dar 
on  air!  / 1  would  bless  my  lucky  star  /  There'd  be  smiles  to  spar 
If  I  were  who  you  are."  I  understood  vividly  why  the  song  said  wl 
it  said  and  didn't  say  what  it  couldn't  say— I  had  found  my  tru 
After  Carmen  sang  their  song,  she  explained,  "There's  this  n 
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Why  my  TV  is  way  better  than  yours. 


DIRECTV  DVR  with  TiVo 


D  I  R  ECTV 


* 


T 


Because  I  get  what  I  want  when  I  want! 


1  fllS  IS  hiTniYlQ,.  She's  in  the  third  grade.  She  says  it's  really  important  for  you  to  know  how  easy 
and  helpful  DIRECTV  DVR  with  TiVo'  is.  That  it  records  all  your  favorite  programs  for  you.  That  even  an 
eight-year-old  could  figure  it  out.  She  actually  offered  to  write  this  whole  ad.  We  told  her  she  could  help. 


>j!L-% 


DIRECTV*  DVR  with  TiVo 

A  better  way  to  watch  television. 

Emma's  translation:  "VCRs  are  sooo  lame." 

Get  all  the  channels  of  DIRECTV  programming  and  the  convenience  of 
TiVo"  in  a  single  device.  That's  225  all-digital  channels  with  the  ability  to 
watch  any  show,  anytime  you  like.  Not  to  mention,  it  is  so  easy  to  program 
that  even  a  child  could  figure  it  out.  Let's  see  a  VCR  try  that. 


Record  your  favorite  shows. 

Emma 's  translation:  "Ding!  My  shows  are  done. " 

Just  click  on  a  show  to  record  it.  Or,  choose  Season  Pass'"  and  it  will  automatically  record 
every  episode  of  the  entire  season,  even  if  the  day  and  time  slot  change.  You  can  even 
record  two  shows  at  once.*  And  with  so  many  channels,  you  may  have  to. 


Now  Playing  List 


0  Disney's  Recess 
Q  The  Wiggles 
©  Rolie  Potie  Olie 


Watch  when  you  want. 

Emma's  translation:  "I  think  I'll  watch  my  favorite  show...  now!" 

Digitally  record  up  to  35  hours  of  DIRECTV  programming  without  videotape,** 
then  watch  your  shows  when  it  is  convenient  for  you  using  the  "Now  Playing  List." 
You  can  also  fast-forward  through  recorded  shows. 


Pause  live  TV. 

Emma's  translation:  "Okay,  TV.  Red  light!" 

Don't  miss  a  minute  of  your  favorite  shows.  Need  to  answer  the  phone  or  pay  the  pizza  guy? 
Pause  live  TV  up  to  30  minutes,  then  pick  up  exactly  where  you  left  off.  Plus,  rewind, 
watch  in  slow  motion  or  create  instant  replays.  In  other  words,  teach  your  TV  a  few  new  tricks. 


So  simple,  even  an  adult  can  understand  it. 


DIRECTV  DVR  with  TiVo 

Try  it,  like  it,  or  your  money  back. 


You've  heard  about  TiVo!  Experience  it  now  with  DIRECTV. 

And,  if  you're  not  thrilled,  call  DIRECTV  within  30  days  of  activation  and 
DIRECTV  will  refund  the  purchase  price  of  your  DIRECTV  DVR  up  to  $100 
and  replace  it  with  a  standard  DIRECTV  Receiver. 


Get  any  DIRECTV  DVR  System  installed,  subscribe  to  one  year  of  any  TOTAL  CHOICE 
programming  package,  and  activate  DIRECTV®  DVR  with  TiVo®  service.  Offer  ends  2/28/04. 

Subscribe  to  DIRECTV"  DVR  with  TiVo"  sen/ice  for  $4.99/mo..  or  enjoy  it  FREE  as  a  TOTAL  CHOICE  PREMIER  customer*  Monthly  service  lee  covers  every  DIRECTV  DVR  in 
your  home.  Add  programming  lee  of  $4. 99/mo.  for  second  and  each  additional  receiver,  t  IMIT  ONE  D  VR  REFUNDED  PER  HOUSEHOLD/FAMIL  Y/PERSON/DIRECTV ACCOUNT 
Refund  does  not  include  taxes,  installation,  shipping  &  handling,  programming  or  DVR  service  fees.  DIRECTV  hardware,  programming  and  DVR  service  sold  separately. 


ALL  THE  CHANNELS  OF  DIRECTV  PROGRAMMING 


WITH  THE  CONVENIENCE  OF  TiVo 


•  Access  to  over  225  channels 

•  Every  channel  in  digital  quality 

•  Exclusive  programming  including  access  to 
live  concerts  and  original  movies  and  shows 

•  Access  to  over  30  premium  movie  channels 

•  Access  to  up  to  60  pay  per  view  movie  titles 
per  month 


•  Automatically  record  your  favorite  shows 
so  you  don't  miss  a  thing 

•  With  Season  Pass^  record  every  episode 
of  the  entire  season  even  if  the  day  and 
time  slot  change 

•  Record  two  shows  at  the  same  time 

•  Pause  and  rewind  live  TV;  do  the  same, 
plus  fast-forward,  with  recorded  shows 


DIRE CW  DVR  with  TiVo:  The  best  in  television  just  got  better. 


r~ 


Get  a  DIRECTV®  DVR  System  for  $99  Of  leSS  at  the  following  retailers: 


Thousands  of  Possibilities 


1-800-DIRECTV 


~A 


J 


For  more  information,  go  to 
DIRECTVDVR.com 


11.5  MILLION  FANS  AND  COUNTING 


DIRE  CTV 
FEEL  THE  JOY 


"For  full  functionality,  this  recorder  requires  connection  of  two  (2)  satellite  inputs  from  a  dual  LNB  DIRECTV  System  dish  antenna  Professional  installation  highly  recommended  "Actual  recording  capacity  depends 
on  the  type  of  programming  being  recorded,  tin  some  areas,  programming  may  be  provided  by  members  or  affiliates  of  the  National  Rural  Telecommunications  Cooperative  (NRTCI  In  these  areas,  TOTAL  CHOICE 
PREMIER  customers  may  have  a  fee  lor  the  DIRECTV  DVR  service  Oder  may  not  be  valid  in  the  limited  areas  served  by  members  or  affiliates  of  the  NRTC.  For  this  pioduct,  DVR  features  function  only  with  DIRECTV 
programming  DIRECTV  programming  and  DVR  service  subscription  sold  separately  ACTIVATION  OF  PROGRAMMING  SUBJECT  TO  CREDIT  APPROVAL  ANO  REQUIRES  VALID  SERVICE  ADDRESS,  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
NUMBER  ANO/OR  MAJOR  CREDIT  CARD.  DEPOSIT/PREPAYMENT  MAY  BE  REQUIRED.  Offer  for  new  and  existing  residential  customers  who  purchase  a  qualifying  DIRECTV  DVR  System  from  a  participating  retailer 
between  10/18/03  and  2/28/04,  activate  DIRECTV  DVR  with  TiVo  service,  and  commit  to  and  pay  for  12  consecutive  months  of  any  TOTAL  CHOICE  or  OPCION  EXTRA  ESPECIAL  programming  package  ($33.99/mo. 
or  above),  within  30  days  of  equipment  purchase  IF  YOU  FAIL  TO  ACTIVATE  THE  DIRECTV  SYSTEM  WITHIN  30  DAYS  OF  PURCHASE,  YOU  AGREE  THAT  DIRECTV  MAY  CHARGE  A  FEE  OF  $150.00.  AS  LIQUIDATED 
DAMAGES,  PER  DIRECTV  RECEIVER  NOT  ACTIVATED  A  PRORATED  FEE  OF  UP  TO  $150.00  MAY  BE  CHARGED  FOR  EARLY  TERMINATION.  SUSPENSION,  DISCONNECTION  OR  DOWNGRADE  OF  REQUIRED  DIRECTV 
PROGRAMMING.  DEPENDING  UPON  THE  TIMING  OF  SUCH  ACTION.  REFUND:  TAXES,  SHIPPING  &  HANDLING.  PROGRAMMING,  DVR  SERVICE  FEES,  CUSTOM  INSTALLATION,  EQUIPMENT  COSTS  AND  OTHER  AMOUNTS 
PAID  BY  CUSTOMER  IN  EXCESS  OF  $100  WILL  NOT  BE  REFUNDED.  Refund  not  available  for  purchases  by  groups,  clubs  or  organizations  To  receive  refund,  customer  must  call  DIRECTV  at  1-800-347-3288  within 
30  days  of  activation  and  request  refund  form  or  follow  procedure  outlined  on  DIRECTV  com.  Customer  must  complete  and  sign  refund  form  (which  will  be  mailed  following  phone  call),  attach  original  dated  sales 
receipt  showing  proof  of  purchase  of  the  DIRECTV  DVR,  and  return  the  documents  to:  DIRECTV  DVR  Refund.  Attn:  J  J  Stivon.  8085  South  Chester  St..  Englewood.  CO  80112  Form  must  be  postmarked  on  or  before 
6/30/04  Upon  receipt  of  completed  form  and  sales  receipt,  customer  will  receive  return  instructions  and  shipping  materials  for  DVR  DVR  must  be  returned  within  35  days  of  customer  receipt  of  shipping  materials. 
Refund  check  will  be  issued  4-6  weeks  from  DIRECTV'S  receipt  of  DVR.  Reproductions  of  refund  form  strictly  prohibited  DIRECTV  not  responsible  for  late,  lost,  illegible,  mutilated,  incomplete,  misdirected  or  postage- 
due  mail  Name  and  address  on  refund  check  will  match  name  and  address  used  fo  activale  DIRECTV  account  Offer  valid  only  in  U  S  Void  in  Hawaii  and  where  prohibited,  taxed  or  restricted  Programming,  pricing, 
terms  and  conditions  subject  to  change.  Hardware  and  programming  sold  separately  Pricing  is  residential  Taxes  not  included  Equipment  specifications  and  piogiammmg  options  may  vary  in  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 
DIRECTV  services  not  provided  outside  the  U.S.  Receipt  of  DIRECTV  programming  is  subject  to  the  terms  of  the  DIRECTV  Customer  Agreement:  a  copy  is  provided  at  DIRECTV.com  and  in  your  first  bill  TiVo  and  the 
TiVo  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  TiVo  Inc.  and  are  used  with  permission.  Season  Pass  is  a  trademark  of  TiVo  Inc  and  is  used  with  permission.  ©2003  DIRECTV.  Inc.  DIRECTV  and  the  Cyclone  Design  logo.  TOTAL 
IPCiON  EXTRA  ESPECIAL  and  FEEL  THE  JOY  are  registered  trademarks  of  DIRECTV,  Inc.,  a  unit  of  Hughes  Electronics  Corp  All  other  trademarks  and  service  marks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 


HOW   BUSINESS 


b  n  called  Kander  and  Ebb.  They've  just 
g  en  their  first  Broadway  show.  It's  being 
c  cted  by  George  Abbott.  Do  you  want  to 
|ir  more  of  their  songs?"  I  said.  "Yes, 
p  ise!  Anything  else  they've  written.  Anv- 
il tg!  And  can  I  meet  them?"  A  few  days 
Ur  we  went  to  Fred's  apartment.  I  remem- 
b  it  was  cold  and  I  had  on  a  red  hat  with 
ci  laps.  The  hat  was  kind  of  awful,  but  I 
d  it  know  what  else  to  do  with  my  hair. 
E  jdy  opened  the  door  and  said.  "Hi."  That 
vt  :ome  was  the  beginning  of  my  career. 
tl  beginning  of  my  world,  and  the  begin- 
m  of  my  life  as  a  performer.  John  and 
Pd  made  everything  possible.  I  was  like  a 
■ion  in  the  desert  looking  for  a  glass  of 
v\  ;r  and  finding  a  well.  They  gave  voice 
B-verything  I  felt,  and  they  still  do  with 
p'y  song  they  write  for  me. 
||vt  that  first  meeting,  they  played  two 
His  from  Flora,  the  Red  Menace,  and  I  im- 
ir  liately  jumped  up  and  said,  "Can  I  learn 
tr  n?  Can  I  sing  them?  Can  I  audition  for 
tr  show?"  At  the  time  I  had  received  good 
n?ws  for  my  first  show.  Best  Foot  Forward, 
aj  I  was  auditioning  for  others.  My  agents 
h  wanted  me  to  take  a  show  written  by 
Rnard  Adler  that  was  based  on  the  movie 
R'tan  Holiday.  I  had  auditioned  for  that 
sk.v  and  almost  had  the  part,  but  once  I 
W"d  Flora,  the  Red  Menace,  I  wanted  to  be 
Fra.  So  behind  my  agents'  and  everybody 
ell's  backs.  I  kept  auditioning  for  it.  They 
pcably  got  so  sick  of  me.  but  Freddy  and 
Mi  were  on  my  side.  When  finally  I  did  get 
ttipart.  it  was  a  very,  very  special  moment. 

Ill  reddy  soon  became  my  mentor,  my 
best  friend,  my  inspiration,  my  guide, 
and  my  parent  figure,  because  at  the 
tc  I  was  a  teenager  living  by  myself  in 
M°  York.  There  was  a  door  opening  for 
b(jj  of  us,  and  we  walked  through  it  together. 
ftlrue  that  over  the  years  I've  occasionally 
wt'ced  with  other  writers,  and  John  and  Fred 
hi  done  many  wonderful  shows  with- 
oi|me,  but  we  came  up  together.  I  paid  my 
di.  and  they  paid  theirs,  and  with  Flora  we 
gcpur  first  break  at  the  same  time. 

fiod,  in  the  beginning  I  had  so  much  to 
Wi.  and  I  listened  to  everything  they  told 
mil  often  asked  Fred  how  to  do  things.  I'd 
sarShow  me."  and  he'd  show  me  by  per- 
foinng  their  songs.  I  wouldn't  interpret 
tlwi  exactly  as  he  did.  but  I'm  good  at  tak- 
Bjiirection.  I'm  a  director's  daughter.  I've 
itys  said  in  jest  that  I  thought  Fred  Ebb 
in1  ited  me.  and  that  was  true  in  many  ways, 
e  there  were  certain  things  I  didn't 
km.  coming  from  the  glamour  of  Holly- 
pi  .1  and  a  Hollywood  family.  By  his  exam- 
ple ie  inspired  me  to  become  "an  entertainer 
of  tegrity,"  that  is.  a  performer  who  always 
ennains  to  the  best  of  his  or  her  ability. 
Fr  was  so  sure  of  the  integrity  he  wanted 
mio  have  within  performing.  He  knew  that 
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Fve  always  said 

in  jest  that  I 

thought  Fred  Ebb 

invented  me. 
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PERFECT  FIT 

From  top:  Liza  Minnelli  in  her  Academy 

Award-winning  performance  as 

Sally  Bowles  in  the  film  of  Cabaret, 

1972;  rehearsing  with  Fred  Ebb 

for  the  film  New  York,  New  York,  1976; 

with  her  co-star  Robert  De  Niro  in 

New  York,  New  York,  1977. 


I  could  stand  on  my  own,  that  I  was  my 
own  person,  and  in  a  way  he  later  gave  me 
my  identity.  It's  called  "Liza  with  a  'Z'." 

Over  the  years,  the  three  of  us  worked 
together  on  my  concert  tours,  on  movies 
and  TV  specials,  and  on  their  shows  Cab- 
aret, Chicago,  The  Act,  and  Vie  Rink.  They 
became  my  voice,  and  I  became  their  voice. 
You  see,  I  never  considered  myself  a  singer.  I 
was  always  an  actress  who  told  a  story  to  the 
most  beautiful  music  and  most  wonderful 
words  I  could  find.  For  me  to  find  those  two 
things,  lyrics  and  music,  in  this  wonderful 
team  was  so  extraordinary.  As  an  actress— 
and  this  is  something  I  learned  from  Charles 
Aznavour,  who  was  also  a  great  influence  on 
me  and  whom  they  love,  too— you  find  the 
reason  the  character  is  singing  the  song.  You 
can  take  a  song  like  "Sing  Happy."  in  Flora, 
and  really  mean  it— Sing  me  a  happy  song!— 
because  that's  where  you're  at  that  night.  The 
next  night,  so  it  doesn't  become  stale,  you  can 
turn  the  tables  and  sing  it  with  anger,  and  if 
you're  a  thorough  and  faithful  actress,  the 
song  still  works.  It's  still  powerful,  and  the 
lyrics  still  apply.  You  can  sing  it  with  faith. 
You  can  sing  it  to  God— Please  get  me  out  of 
this!— with  that  kind  of  emphasis.  There  are 
many  ways  to  interpret  their  songs,  but  of  all 
the  songwriters  I  know,  I  hear  their  songs  and 
think.  Yes.  that's  what  I  meant.  That's  what  I 
want  to  say.  And  that's  how  I  want  to  say  it. 

Another  example  is  "But  the  World  Goes 
'Round."  from  the  movie  New  York,  New 
York.  That  song  can  be  sung  very  cynically 
or  full  of  hope.  I  choose  to  sing  it  as  the 
truth,  which  is  that  sometimes  you're  happy 
and  sometimes  you're  sad,  but  the  world 
goes  'round.  It's  that  moment  of  clarity,  of 
humor,  of  knowing  the  past  is  the  past  and 
there's  still  the  future,  always  the  future. 
They  capture  exactly  how  the  character  feels 
within  a  certain  set  of  circumstances  at  a 
precise  instant,  and  for  me  it  was  the  closest 
to  the  way  I  felt.  I  don't  know  the  exact  rea- 
sons, but  I  understood  their  thinking.  I  think 
it  must  have  something  to  do  with  accepting 
one's  self,  and  that's  why  I've  never  had  to 
ask,  "Should  I  sing  this  song  differently?" 

Tt's  like  I've  said,  as  a  kid  I  tried  to  be 
quiet  so  I  wouldn't  get  into  trouble,  and 
I  didn't  know  how  to  say  things  proper- 
ly. I  felt  like  the  whole  world  spoke  a  lan- 
guage different  from  the  one  I  did.  I  hadn't 
learned  it  yet,  so  I  couldn't  describe  what 
I  was  feeling.  When  I  finally  found  out  how 
to  make  myself  understood,  it  was  with 
their  songs.  If  I  had  trouble  finding  the 
words  to  express  myself,  Freddy  could  say 
them  for  me,  and  then  the  music  that  went 
underneath  was  all  the  scoring  that  I'd  seen 
my  father  use  to  make  you  feel  what  the 
character  feels.  After  I  learned  their  first  few 
songs,  I  sang  them  for  my  dad.  My  father 
was  the  one  who  taught  me  all  the  songs 
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i  kid.  and  my  father  was  the 
one  who  said,  "These  are  the  people  you 
should  go  with.  These  people.'" 

Years  later,  when  we  were  working  on 
my  show  Stepping  Out  at  Radio  City,  I  said. 
"Freddy,  I  need  a  song  that  I  can  use  to 
show  my  father's  designs.  I  want  to  talk 
about  my  father."  Fred  said,  "What  about 
'Seeing  Things'?"  He  sang  me  some  of  the 
lyrics,  and  then  he  wrote  me  a  speech  that 
included  the  line  "My  father  was  the  dream- 
er and  I  was  the  practical  one."  Freddy  told 
me,  "You  can  illustrate  that  with  pictures  of 
your  father's  designs,  and  you  can  edit  them 
together  on  film." 

That's  how  we  work  together.  Fred  al- 
ways gives  me  what  I  need  as  a  friend  and 
as  a  performer,  and  Johnny  is  the  salt  of  my 
earth.  I  could  apply  the  realist-and-the- 
dreamer  idea  to  Fred  and  John  too.  When 
they're  working,  sometimes  Fred  is  the  one 
who  says,  "Now  wait  a  minute."  And  some- 
times John  says,  "Now  wait  a  minute."  They 
may  change  roles,  but  they  get  to  the  same 
place,  which  is  how  to  make  each  piece  the 
best  it  can  possibly  be. 

I'm  reminded  that  I  once  went  to  a  forum 
about  my  father,  and  my  father  was  there.  He 
was  answering  questions  for  students,  and  I 
remember  clearly  somebody  said,  "Mr.  Min- 
nelli,  in  An  American  in  Paris,  when  the  rich 
heiress  was  showing  the  painting  to  the 
young  artist,  symbolically.  I  think,  what  you 
were  trying  to  get  at  was  that  everyone  has 
their  peak  in  life,  and  it  doesn't  matter  what 
area."  Then  someone  else  gave  another  in- 
terpretation of  that  scene  in  the  movie,  and 
someone  else  gave  one,  what  he  thought  my 
father  was  saying.  Finally  somebody  said. 
"Mr.  Minnelli,  what  were  you  saying?  Why 
did  you  do  that?"  And  Daddy  said,  "I 
thought  it  was  funny."  In  a  way,  John  and 
Fred  are  saying  that  with  their  reminiscences 
in  their  book.  Colored  Lights.  "We  did  all  of 
that  work,  but  we  didn't  necessarily  know 
what  layers  of  meaning  would  be  found  in 
our  work  at  the  time  that  we  created  it." 
That's  what's  so  great  about  them;  between 
the  sense  of  humor,  the  integrity,  and  the 
talent,  and  what  they  bring  out  in  each  other, 
and  what  they  brought  out  in  me,  I  don't 
know  where  to  start  to  tell  you  about  that. 
You  look  at  the  work,  and  the  work  speaks 
for  itself.  Their  songs  say  what  we're  really 
thinking,  and  they  expose  what  lies  behind 
the  facade  and  behind  the  secrets,  behind 
the  bluster  and  behind  everything  that  soci- 
ety teaches  you  to  be.  They  challenge  and 
inspire  you  to  stand  up  for  yourself. 

ow  do  you  talk  about  Kander  and 

Ebb'  They're  my  heroes.  In  my  case. 

they  locked  into  the  best  part  of  me 

vh    ■.  ;  was  my  hu- 

ny  kin  hrough-this 
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Over  the  years, 

they  became 

my  voice,  and  I 
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their  voice. 


OLD  PROS 

From  top:  Liza  Minnelli  in 

Kander  and  Ebb's  The  Act,  for  which 

she  won  a  Tony,  1977;  rehearsing 

with  her  co-star,  Chita  Rivera, 

for  The  Rink,  1984;  Fred  Ebb, 

Liza  Minnelli,  and  John  Kander 

attending  a  benefit  in 

New  York,  1988. 


respect  for  each  other  have  enabled  tl 
collaboration  to  last  longer  than  any  ot 
lyric-and-music  partnership  in  the  hist 
of  Broadway.  As  friends  and  collaborate 
they  kept  the  integrity  of  their  childhoi 
and  their  backgrounds  intact— John  is  fr 
the  Midwest,  and  Fred  grew  up  in  N 
York.  They  complement  each  other  perfi 
ly.  They  love  being  with  each  other, 
they  also  understand  working  hours  < 
don't  necessarily  hang  out  together  wl 
they're  not  working.  John  loves  the  ops 
and  Fred  loves  all  kinds  of  things  that  J( 
doesn't  like. 

Fred  is  so  into  words.  He  might  tell  a 
ry  to  make  his  point,  as  he  often  does  v 
his  lyrics. 

1  remember  one  time  Fred  and  I  w 
on  a  plane,  and  I  had  been  having  a 
mance  that  had  just  broken  up.  I  \ 
22,  and  it  seemed  like  the  end  of  my  wo 
I  thought,  That's  it,  I'll  never  fall  in  1 
again.  I  started  crying  and  said,  "Fredd 
don't  know  what  to  do.  I'm  funny-looki 
I  say  the  wrong  things.  I'll  never  find  a 
body  who  will  love  me."  At  first  he  triec 
calm  me  down,  but  when  he  saw  that  t 
wasn't  working,  he  said,  "I  have  a  stor; 
tell  you.  When  I  was  a  little  boy,  we  li' 
in  Manhattan  near  a  Nabisco  cookie  fa< 
ry.  Some  of  the  cookies  that  they  mack 
the  factory  would  break,  and  they  wo 
take  the  crumbled  cookies  and  leave  th 
outside.  My  mom  would  always  pick  u 
load  of  the  broken  cookies  in  an  old  pill 
case  and  bring  them  home  for  us.  I  usee 
go  through  that  pillowcase  and  spn 
the  broken  cookies  out  on  an  oilcloth 
the  kitchen  table.  Then  I  would  sort  thro 
the  broken  cookies.  One  day  my  mot 
said  to  me,  'What  are  you  doing?'  I  s? 
'I'm  looking  for  the  whole  cookie.'  ! 
said,  'You're  not  going  to  find  a  wk 
cookie.  The  reason  those  were  in  the 
lowcase  is  because  they  were  broken.  Th 
the  only  reason  that  we  have  them.'"  F 
said,  "All  right."  But  he  kept  looking, 
the  plane  he  looked  at  me  and  said,  "I 
Liza,  one  day  I  found  it.  As  my  mot 
stood  at  the  sink,  I  held  it  up  and  S£ 
'Look,  Jvla,  the  whole  cookie!'"  And 
mother  said,  "No,  I  told  you  that's 
possible."  But  she  turned  around  and 
it  in  his  hand.  Then  she  said,  "Well,  yc 
never  find  another  one." 

"But  I  had  found  it,"  he  told  me.  "Ar 
knew  somehow  that  I  could  find  anoi 
one.  So,  Liza,  never  stop  searching  for 
whole  cookie!  Maybe  it's  in  there  so 
place."  When  you  listen  to  their  songs, 
when  you  hear  Kander  and  Ebb  desci  t 
how  they  wrote  them  and  recall  the  joy 
their  collaboration,  as  they  do  so  marvel' 
ly  in  their  new  book,  you  too  will  know  j 
have  found  the  whole  cookie.  D 
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THE    SCIENCE    BEHIND 

BEAUTIFUL    SKIN 

BEGINS   WITH   A 

LESSON  FROM  NATURE 


Scientists  discover  a  chemical  compound  that 
protects  leaves  from  drying  and  premature  aging.1 

2. 

That  compound  is  N6-furfuryladenine,  which 
improves  your  skin's  ability  to  retain  moisture. 

3. 

N'-furfuryladenine  is  incorporated  into 
KINERASE*:  An  independent  clinical  study 
proves  that  after  just  1 2  weeks  of  using 
KINERASE,  skin  is  able  to  retain  15  percent 
more  moisture. 

4. 

After  24  weeks,  KINERASE  helps  improve 
moisture  retention  by  25  percent.  Visible 
improvements  in  skin  appearance  are  reported 
by  patients. 


overall 

fine  wrinkles 

color 


blotchlness 


Percentage  of  patients  reporting  improvements  after  24  weeks. 

5. 

Most  importantly,  skin  looks  and  feels  smoother, 
younger  and  healthier.  Now,  the  science  behind 
beautiful  skin  begins  with  KINERASE. 


KINERASE 


AVAILABLE  THROUGH  A  DERMATOLOGIST  OR  AT:   WWW.kineraSe.COIll 

To  order  by  phone,  call  ."-S00-S2G-9755.    Also  available  at  select  pharmacies  nationwide. 

©  2003  ICN  Pharmacy  -  ''>62'  '-800-32I-4S76  K.neraie  a  a  reg.itered  trademark  owned  by  ICN  Pharmaceutical*.  Inc. 

-g.f  sn<)  Arnwj-on& D.J. (1970)  Ann..  Rev  Plow  Phywrf  21.359-384 
:«*>ugh.  )errvL  and  Wfenuein.  Gerald  D_  Clinical  Study  of  iatetv  ami  E  .'-'cal  lOneon  0.1*  (Kmtrase-)  to  Treat  Photodamaged  Sk>n.  CovneK  Dermototofy.  September  2002.  Vol  1 5.  No.  9.     K987-083 
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PROVENANCE:  Birmingham,  Alabama.  THAT  WAS  THEN: 

As  high-schoolers,  Orenda  Fink  (standing)  and  Maria 

Taylor,  both  now  27,  were  ballsy  chicks  with  guitars 

played  in  a  power-pop  band  called  Little  Red  Rocket- 

and  each  has  a  rocket  tattoo  on  her  foreaVm  to  prove  it 

THIS  IS -WOW:  Life  Irelatio&hip  problems)  and 

circumstances  (a  cotton-to-corr  shift  in  geography  from 

Alabama,  via  Athens,  Georgia,  to  the  current  indie-rock 

mecca  of  Omaha,  Nebraska)  triggered  a  mood  swing 

and  a  name  change.  BUT  DON'T  CALL  THEM  EMO:  "We 

started  writing  songs  that  were  almost  morbidly  sad  to 

make  us  feel  better,"  says  Fink  brightly.  Three  albums  later 

(their  latest,  Hold  on  Love,  is  out  this  month  on  Omaha 

label  Saddle  Creek)  and  the  girls  have  found  their  place 

making  orchestral-tinged  ballads  that  rise  above  being 

simply  grounding  but  fall  short  of  propulsively  upbeat 

NO  DEPRESSION:  "I'm  more  prolific  when  I'm  sad,"  says 

Taylor,  but  the  girls  are  not  committed  to  irresolvable 

':-"i;  they've  been  known  to  fall  into  helpless 

^  fits  onstage  and  get  drunk  and  smash  the 

ery  To  go  from  playing  sugar  pop  in  Georgia  to 

[§_rock  in  the  polka  ballrooms  of  Omaha  was  an 

it  of  fate,  but  it's  still  been  an  odd  transition 

Fink.  "We're  into  relief.  We're  not  soo 
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Can't  keep  Terry  Reid  straight  from  Terry  Riley?  Fearful  of  saying  "Jim  Dickson" 

when  you  mean  "Jim  Dickinson"?  Murky  about  what,  precisely,  the  No 

Wave  movement  encompassed?  Well,  it's  time  to  forsake  your  uncertainty 

and  acquire  some  confidence  with  the  help  of  . . . 


R ...... 

I  ^kk  generation-specific  affliction— 
if  you  owned  a  mint  vinyl  copy  of  Nick 
Drake's  Bryter  Layter  and  were  prone 
to  arguing  with  friends  over  whether 
Gram  Parsons  or  Gene  Clark  invented 
country  rock,  you  were  inevitably  part 
of  that  smug  slice  of  humanity  born  after 
World  War  II  but  before  Watergate.  But  now 
we  are  confronted  with  28-year-old  Jack 
White  covering  Dusty  Springfield  tunes  and 
producing  Loretta  Lynn's  comeback  record;  with 
25-year-old  Julian  Casablancas  wearing  his  early 
Roxy  influences  on  his  sleeve;  with  15-year-old 
boys  and  girls— the  sons  and  daughters  of  original  Rock 
Snobs-  meticulously  arranging  themselves  sartorially  and 
tonsorially  to  resemble  Richard  Hell  and  Lydia  Lunch 
It's  a  world  gone  Snob,  where  even  the  Stooges  and  Gang  of 
Four  can  mount  Fleetwood  Mac-style  reunion  tours,  where  the 
teen  heroine  of  Disney's  Freaky  Friday  remake  boasts  of  play- 
ing "my  dad's  Strat,"  where  deluxe  CD  and  DVD  reissues  come  with 
so  much  bonus  archival  flotsam  and  jetsam  that  any  high-schooler. 


in  12  hours'  time,  can  be  as  thoroughly  schoole 
in  the  history  of  Can  or  the  Flying  Burnt 
Brothers  as  Bob  Christgau  is. 

This  year's  edition  of  "The  Roc 
Snob's  Dictionary"  takes  pains  to  addre; 
the  Noo  Yawk  Rock  milieu  of  whic 
fledgling  Snobs  are  so  enamored,  whi 
also  performing  the  usual  service  of  e; 
ploring  the  equipment  fetishes  and  col 
webby  back  rooms  of  music  history  (he 
lo.  Harry  Partch!)  so  beloved  of  Snob  gra; 
beards.  And  while  the  1980s  still  don't  figui 
heavily  in  the  Snob  pantheon,  they  are  a  grovi 
ing  presence,  as  represented  by  figures  as  di' 
parate  as  Glenn  Branca,  Prince  Paul,  and  Hal  Wi« 
ner;  the  editors  are  confident  that  it's  only  a  matter  i 
time  before  Trevor  Horn  (ex-Buggies,  production  ma 
termind  of  ABC,  Frankie  Goes  to  Hollywood,  and  9012 
era  Yes)  warrants  his  own  entry.  As  ever,  cross-referena 
within  the  volume  are  spelled  out  in  capital  letters,  and  eras 
references  to  items  that  appeared  in  previous  editions  are  spelk 

OUt  in  RED  CAPITAL  LETTERS. 


COMPILED  BY  STEVEN  DALY  AND  DAVID  KAMP 


Abba.  Mega-selling  coed  Swedish  cheese-pop  quartet  of  the  1970s  whose  orig- 
inal, kitsch-driven  revival  has  ossified  into  a  Snob-ratified  re-appraisal  of 
their  hitherto  underworshipped  songcraft.  (See  also  burt  bacharach  and 
CURT  boettcher.)  Though  the  prescient  Sid  Vicious  covered  "Take  a 
Chance  on  Me"  way  back  in  1978,  most  civilians  still  regarded  "Fernando" 
and  "Knowing  Me.  Knowing  You"  as  little  more  than  drunken  karaoke  sta- 
ples until  the  likes  of  rjchard  Thompson  and  Elvis  Costello  started  cover- 
ing Abba  tunes  and  kicking  them  props:  the  latter  has  admitted  to  lifting 
the  intro  to  "Oliver's  Army"  from  "Dancing  Queen." 

Baxter,  Jeff  "Skunk."  Gregarious,  droopily  mustached  veteran  guitarist,  for- 
merly of  Steely  Dan  and  the  Doobie  Brothers.  Long  regarded  as  the  session 
pro's  session  pro,  Baxter  has  recently  forfeited  his  consummate-insider  status 
by  becoming  ubiquitous  as  a  commentator  in  VH 1  and  BBC  rockumen- 
taries.  He  also  enjoys  an  implausible  side  career 
as  an  adviser  to  Congress  and  the  Pentagon  on 
ballistic-missile  defense. 

Branca,  Glenn.  Brash  avant-rock  renegade,  known 
for  composing  "symphonies"  for  massed  ranks 
of  unconventionally  tuned  electric  guitars,  and 
for  collaborating  with  like-minded  unsmiling 
artpersons  in  other  media,  such  as  the  chore- 
ographer Twyla  Tharp  and  Cremaster-mmd  Mat- 
thew Barney.  Despite,  or  perhaps  because  of, 
his  irritable-janitor  demeanor.  Branca  has  been 
a  beloved  mentor  to  such  alternative-guitar 
heroes  as  Thurston  Moore  and  Lee  Ranaldo  (of 
the  ageless  upscale  noiseniks  Sonic  Youth)  and 
former  Helmet  leader  Page  Hamilton. 

Dickinson,  Jim.  Mainstay  musician-producer  of 
the  Memphis  scene  since  the  1960s,  notable  for 
his  Zelig-like  penchant  for  turning  up  at  partic- 
ularly Snob-worthy  moments  in  rock  history   he  played  piano  on  the 
Stones'    Wild  Horses,"  produced  big  star's  records,  sessioned  on 
ad  Sam  &  Dave  songs  for  Atlantic  Records,  and  did 
!h  Ry  Coo  ler  in  the  80s.  all  the  while  enjoying  an  edi- 
u   tioner  of  southern-fried  boogie.  Wins 
r  and  Cody  Dickinson,  lead- 
■>pi  Allstars,  and  for  fre- 


Jim  Dickinson 


Jeff  "Skunk"  Baxter 


quently  being  confused  with  Byrds  Sven- 
gali  producer  Jim  Dickson. 

Dolby  5.1.  Sophisticated  digital  audio  format 
that  has  leapt  from  movie  theaters  to  home 
theaters  with  the  advent  of  digital  cable 
television  and  the  DVD.  offering  five  main 
channels  (left,  center,  right,  left  surround, 
and  right  surround)  plus  an  extra  dedicated 
channel  (the  ".1")  for  low-range  bass  effects. 
Archivist  Snobs  are  now  scrambling  to  re- 
purchase all  their  favorite  concert  films,  . 
rockumentaries,  and  propulsively  sound-  j 
tracked  Scorsese  flicks  in  5.1  to  get  the  full, 
visceral  experience  the  artists  intended. 
When  the  hell  is  Apple  going  to  put  out  Let 
It  Be  in  Dolby  5.1  ? 

Dub.  Term  originally  used  to  denote  the  music 
on  B  sides  of  early  reggae  singles,  which  featured  a  bass-heavy  remix  of  the 
side  with  the  vocal  track  eliminated.  Later  expanded  to  encompass  i 
sparse,  rhythm-centric  reggae  production  that  leaves  plenty  of  room  on  I 
for  toasting,  rapping,  poetry  recital,  and  other  forms  of  show-offy  noodla 
A  nonchalantly  displayed  grasp  of  the  difference  between  dub  and  otl 
reggae-related  formats  (dancehall.  roots,  skinhead,  rocksteady)  is  comf 
sory  for  Caucasian  Rasta  Snobs. 

Fat  Possum.  Oxford.  Mississippi-based  blues-revivalist  label  whose  \vl 
founder.  Matthew  Johnson,  has  adeptly  exhumed  such  aged  but  senti 
bluesmen  as  R.  l.  burnside  and  T-Model  Ford  from  obscurity,  commit! 
their  songs  to  CD  and  packaging  the  results  with  a  nod  to  the  authentic 
hungry  Americana  market;  Ford,  for  example,  is  described  in  his  alb 
notes  as  having  "ankles  [that]  wear  the  ragged  scars  of  chain  gang  sha 
les."  Fat  Possum  has  recently  entered  the  garage  punk  fray  by  signing 
White  Stripes-ish  guitar-drums  duo  the  Black  Keys. 

Flaming  Lips,  the.  Late-blooming  Oklahoma-based  rock  group,  around  li 
enough  to  have  opened  for  the  seminal  80s  hardcore  and  punk-f 
bands  Black  Flag.  Husker  Du.  and  the  Butthole  Surfers,  but  now  at  the  \ 
guard  of  a  widescreen-psychedelia  movement  that  also  includes  Merc 
Rev  and  the  Polyphonic  Spree.  Gradually  sloughing  off  their  scuzz-rock 
gins,  the  Lips  won  minor  recognition  for  their  hit  "She  Don't  Use  Jell) 
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1994,  before  hitting  the  Snob  mother  lode  with  their  melodious  quasi- 
concept  albums  The  Soft  Bulletin  ( 1999)  and  Yoshimi  Barries  rhe  Pink  Ro- 
bots (2002),  which  have  turned  their  front  man.  the  adorable,  prematurely 
graj  Wayne  Coyne,  into  the  Justin  Timberlake  of  the  Volvo-owning  set.  (In- 
deed. Snobs  were  bemused  by  Timberlake's  incongruous  appearance  with 
the  Lips  on  a  British  TV  show,  wearing  a  dolphin  costume.) 

Flange.  Common  pedal-activated  effect  that  produces  a  "whooshy"  sound  in 
any  instrument  through  which  it  is  processed.  Snobs  employ  this  term  to 
show  off  their  ability  to  pronounce  it  correctly  ("flanj,"  not  "flaing")  and 
their  versedness  in  FX  terminology.  Tlie  Flaming  Lips'  "Vic  Spiderbite  Song" 
announces  itself  in  a  hail  oj  heavily  flanged  drums. 

Flatlanders,  the.  Lubbock.  Texas-based  country-rock  combo  that  split  up 
shortly  after  the  release  of  their  eponymous  debut  album  in  1972.  posthu- 
mously earning  plaudits  as  a  seminal  influ- 
ence on  Americana.  Core  members  Joe  Ely. 
Butch  Hancock,  and  Jimmie  Dale  Gilmore 
went  on  to  enjoy  crit-coddled  solo  careers- 
Ely  as  a  Clash-endorsed  roots  rocker.  Han- 
cock as  a  cowboy  poet,  Gilmore  as  a  campus- 
friendly  hippie  shaman— before  recombinmg 
last  year  for  a  feel-good,  wrinklier-but-wiser 
reunion  album. 

Fripp,  Robert.  Tiny  British  guitar  god  of  nutty- 
professor  mien.  Having  emerged  in  the  late 
1960s  as  the  maestro  of  the  compulsively 
time-signature-shifting  prog  pioneers  King 
Crimson.  Fripp  allied  himself  in  the  1970s 
with  Roxy  Music  refugee  Brian  eno.  who  en- 
listed his  friend  to  contribute  a  couple  days" 
worth  of  "Frippertronics"— the  swirling, 
densely  harmonic  guitar  sound  the  pair  had 
developed  together-  to  David  Bowie's  Heroes. 
Fnpp's  crucial  contribution  to  Bowie's  peak  achievement  has  earned  him 
bulletproof  status  in  Snob  circles,  despite  such  post-Eno  taste  lapses  as 
his  sundry  attempts  to  retool  King  Crimson  for  the  high-tech,  post- 
patchouli  age,  and  his  appearance,  in  a  //('//(/-magazine  photo  spread, 
clinking  champagne  glasses  in  the  bathtub  with  his  wife,  former  80s  punk- 
pop  oddity  turned  TV  personality  Toyah  Wilcox. 

Gang  of  Four.  English  band  of  the  late  70s  and  early  80s  that,  like  wire, 
caused  critics  to  involuntarily  use  the  words  "postpunk"  and  "angular." 
Though  the  band's  Marxist  politics  (as  underscored  by  their  Sino-historical 
name)  found  few  followers  beyond  the  future  members  of  Rage  Against  the 
Machine.  Gang  of  Four's  sparse,  funkified  twitch-rock  sound  remains  heavi- 
ly influential,  from  those  who  evoke  it  knowingly  (the  Red  Hot  Chili  Peppers) 
to  those  who  evoke  it  unknowingly  (Limn  Bizkit).  In  keeping  with  the 
times.  Gang  of  Four's  original  lineup  has  recently  reunited  to  belatedly  reap 
the  benefits  of  having  been  seminal. 

Garage  punk.  Halfhearted,  that' 11-do  term  for  the  onslaught  of  "the"  bands 
(the  Hives,  the  Strokes,  the  White  Stripes,  the  Vines,  the  Raveonettes.  and. 
er.  "the"  Yeah  Yeah  Yeahs)  that  have  risen  in  skinny -trousered  rebellion 
against  the  Ti/tal  Request  Live- teenybop  hegemony.  Most  garage-punk  bands 
combine  a  fealty  to  ,vcGG£75-style  lofi  rambunctiousness  with  a  preening 
visual  presentation  that  borrows  heavily  from  no  wave. 

Gretsch.  Georgia-based  manufacturer  of  the  only  drum  sets  that  matter  to 
Snobs -the  Jack  Daniel's  of  musical  instruments.  Lenny  Kravitz  alone 
once  owned  20  sets.  For  the  vast  majority  of  his  career.  Charlie  Watts  has 
played  a  Gretsch  four-piece  (bass  drum,  snare,  rack  tom-tom.  floor  tom- 
tom) in  emulation  of  cranky  jazz  deity  Max  Roach.  Get  thee  to  the  Blue 
Note  this  instant  to  sec  Etvin  Jones  attacking  his  Gretsch  kit  with  the  feroci- 
ty of  a  man  a  thin!  his  age. 

Hell,  Richard.  Charter  member  of  the  New  York  punk  alliance,  revered  as  a 
founding  member  of  television,  coiner  of  the  term  "Blank  Generation." 
and  inventor  of"  the  ripped-clothing-and-electrocution-hair  look  that  Malcolm 
McLaren  filched  for  the  Sex  Pistols.  Departing  Television  after  a  power 
struggle  with  his  childhood  friend  and  fellow  adopter-of-a-silly-name  Tom 
Verlaine  (they  grew  up  in  Lexington.  Kentucky,  as  Richard  Meyers  and  Tom 
Miller  and  attended  prep  school  together).  Hell  briefly  enlisted  with  the  new 
york  dolls  refugee  band  the  Heartbreakers  before  fronting  his  own  combo, 
the  Voidoids.  Now  a  respected  artperson  who  publishes  novels  and  performs 
"poeokes"  (hybrids  of  poetry  readings  and  karaoke)  at  universities. 

Ibanez  Tube  Screamer.  Effects  pedal  widely  popular  with  guitarists  looking  to 
coax  a  "fatter"  sound  from  their  transistor  amplifiers.  When  first  marketed 
in  the  1970s,  the  TS-808  model  Tube  Screamer  cost  around  $30.  and  for 
years  secondhand  models  were  available  for  less,  but  demand  from 
garage  punk  retro  rockers  has  now  pushed 
the  price  toward  S500.  I've  tried  lots  of  stomp 
boxes,  but  nothing  heats  my  old.  green  Ibanez 
Tube  Screamer  for  getting  that  sweet,  chocolate- 
coaled  sustain. 

Ives,  Charles.  Willfully  difficult  New  England- 
born  composer  (1874-1954)  whose  symphonic 
experiments  in  dissonance  and  microtonality 
t  music  that  uses  intervals  of  less  than  a  semi- 
tone) have  made  him  a  crucial  name-drop  for 
academically  inclined  Snobs,  as  well  as  an  im- 
influence  on  such  hndgers  of  rock  and 
'""  "  ;  VANDYK1    PARKS  and  GLENN 
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Jobriath.  Glam-rock  oddity  marketed  as  an  openly  gay  rock  star  way  back  ii 
1973.  long  before  gayness  was  a  remotely  market-friendly  commodity.  As  i 
Jobriath's  pedigree  as  a  former  Hair  cast  member  and  his  overwrought 
trash-operatic  pop  songs  weren't  questionable  enough,  his  fate  as  i 
punching-bag-in-platforms  was  sealed  when  his  record  company  mountei 
Times  Square  billboards  and  took  out  full-page  ads  in  Vogue  bearing  hi 
image.  His  second  album  stiffed  in  1975.  and  Jobriath  (ne  Bruce  Campbell 
died  of  AlDS-related  illness  in  the  early  1980s.  He  retains  to  this  day  that  u 
timate  Rock  Snob  credential:  nothing  currently  available  on  CD. 

Laurel  Canyon.  Hilly  Los  Angeles  neighborhood,  located  directly  above  Holh 
wood's  Sunset  Strip,  that  has  come  to  represent  a  musical  ideal  and  lifestyl 
ethos  for  the  burgeoning  legions  of  neo-hairy.  70s-A.O.R.  homagists.  I: 
the  late  60s.  much  of  L.A.'s  new.  hippie-pop  aristocracy  repaired  to  th 
woody,  brownish  Arts  and  Crafts  houses  that  dot  the  canyon's  twisty  road 
(the  "very,  very,  very  fine  house"  shared  by  Graham  Nash  and  Joni  Mitche 
was  on  Lookout  Mountain  Avenue)  and  re -invented  themselves  for  the  coir 
ing  decade  as  denimy.  mildly  countrified  singer-songwriters.  Though  th 
scene  quickly  dissipated  as  its  principals  migrated  westward  to  Malibu  an> 
northward  to  Santa  Cruz  and  beyond,  the  "Laurel  Canyon  vibe"  remains 
touchstone  for  such  blissed-out  current  acts  as  the  Thorns  (a  quasi  supei 
group  consisting  of  Matthew  Sweet,  Pete  Droge,  and  Shawn  Mullins)  an< 
the  Thrills  (a  youthful  quintet  of  California-obsessed  Irishmen  whose  repei 
toire  includes  songs  named  "Big  Sur"  and  "Don't  Steal  Our  Sun"). 

Le  Tigre.  High-concept  comeback  vehicle  for  Kathleen  Hanna,  charismati 
founder  of  Bikini  Kill  and  instigator  of  the  "riot  grrrl"  trendlet  so  desperati 
ly  embraced  by  early-90s  "lifestyle"  reporters.  Relocating  from  Olympi; 
Washington,  to  New  York  City.  Hanna  hooked  up  with  an  indie  filmmake 
and  a  fanzine  publisher  to  produce  an  ELECTROCLASH-predating  syntb 
hokum  revue  that,  despite  its  timely  no  WAVE-influenced  assaultiveness  an 
heavy-meta  pizzazz  (their  repertoire  includes  a  song  called  "What's  Yr  Tale 
on  Cassavetes" ).  has  thus  far  failed  to  create  much  of  a  stir. 

Muscle  Shoals  Rhythm  Section.  Crack  four-piece  of  white  Alabama  boj 
(Barry  Beckett,  keyboards;  Jimmy  Johnson,  guitar;  Roger  Hawkins,  drum: 
David  Hood,  bass)  responsible  for  underpinning  such  soul  classics  £ 
Aretha  Franklin's  "I  Never  Loved  a  Man  (The  Way  I  Love  You)"  and  Wi 
son  Pickett's  "Mustang  Sally."  In  1969  the  group  opened  its  own  Musci 
Shoals  Sound  Studios,  which  in  subsequent  years  became  a  pilgrimage  de 
tination  for  such  swamp-vibe  seekers  as  the  Rolling  Stones.  Paul  Simon,  an . 
Bob  Dylan.  Snobs  like  to  refer  to  the  Muscle  Shoals  four  as  the  Swamper 
the  insiderist  nickname  assigned  them  by  beardy  wreckjng  crew  stalwa* 
Leon  Russell. 

Neve.  British  manufacturer  of  high-end.  Snob-fetishized  mixing  console 
While  purists  such  as  the  producer  Rick  Rubin  love  to  twiddle  the  faderso 
the  vintage,  analog  Neve  8048  desk,  and  technophiles  of  the  JEFF  "SKUNK  > 
Baxter  ilk  hail  Neve's  groundbreak- 
ing Capricorn  digital  consoles,  the 
company's  biggest  paradigm  shifter 
was  its  Necam  automated  mixing 
system,  introduced  in  the  late  70s, 
which  allowed  producers  to  save  onto 
floppy  disk  every  nuance  of  compli- 
cated multi-track  mixes— something  of 
a  mixed  blessing  in  that  hermetic, 
studio-perfectionist  era.  during  which 
Steely  Dan's  Donald  Fagen  put  exas- 
perated engineers  at  Los  Angeles's  Vil- 
lage Recorder  studios  through  almost 
300  Necam  mixes  of  one  song  during 
the  Gaucho  sessions.  Fagen  finally  set- 
tled on  mix  No.  274.  though  he  returned 
to  the  studio  a  few  days  later  to  fix  a 
single  bass  note  in  the  second  bar. 

New  York  Dolls,  the.  Ill-starred,  sham- 
bolic, drag-dressing  glam-rock  band 
that  held  the  fort  for  New  York  sleaze  rock  during  the  early-1970s  intent 
num  between  the  Velvet  Underground  and  punk.  Though  they  flamed  o 
even  faster  than  fellow  proto-punk  degenerates  the  stooges,  disintegratii 
after  just  two  albums  (the  second  of  which  was  aptly  named  Too  Much  7. 
Soon),  the  Dolls  have  posthumously  evolved  into  a  brand  name  for  depra 
ty  chic,  their  logo  emblazoning  clingy  stretch  T's  for  sale  in  adorable  lit' 
boutiques  on  the  very  same  Lower  East  Side  blocks  where  haystack-hain 
guitarist  Johnny  Thunders  scored  junk.  Singer  David  Johansen  eventua 
graduated  to  the  1980s  good-taste  epidemic  as  crooner  Buster  Poindext 
while  Thunders  and  drummer  Jerry  Nolan,  a  fellow  junkie,  formed  the  "1( 
endary"  punk  band  the  Heartbreakers  (briefly  abetted  by  Richard  HEl 
before  dying  of  drug-related  causes  in  1991  and  1992.  respectively. 

No  Wave.  Droll  late-70s  alliance  between  artpersons  living  on  New  Yorl 
Lower  East  Side  and  the  fraying  CBGB-Max's  Kansas  City  punk  mc 
ment.  A  lodestar  for  many  of  today's  young  garage  punk  bands.  No  Wa 
was  capable  of  being  screechingly  dissonant  and  David  Byrne-ishly  arch 
the  same  time  (glenn  branca  was  in  a  No  Wave  act  called  Theoretii 
Girls)  and  sometimes  veered  into  free  jazz  and/or  sparse  funk.  (Grandm. 
ter  Flash  lifted  the  "White  Lines"  bass  line  from  the  song  "Cavern."  by  t 
No  Wave  stalwarts  Liquid  Liquid.)  In  1978.  brian  eno  put  No  Wave  on  t 
map  with  his  seminal  No  New  York  compilation  LP,  which  featured  su 
once  and  future  downtown  scenesters  as  James  Chance,  Arto  Linds 
(then  with  the  group  DNA).  and  Lydia  Lunch  (then  with  Teenage  Jesus  a 
the  Jerks). 

Nudie's  Rodeo  Tailors.  Hollywood-based  clothing  shop  specializing  in  gau< 
rhinestone-studded  westernwear.  Though  Kiev-born  Nudka  Cohn  had  be 
in  business  since  1947  (catering  originally  to  movie-Western  actors  and  su 
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country  stars  as  Hank  Williams  and  porter  wagoner),  Nudie's  acquired 
Snob  significance  only  in  the  late  1960s,  when  gram  parsons  outfitted  him- 
self and  his  fellow  Flying  Burrito  Brothers  in  custom  Nudie  suits  with  psy- 
chedelic motifs  (marijuana  leaves,  puffy  clouds,  etc.).  The  Nudie  look  has 
since  been  "rocked"  by  Beck  and.  during  his  Monster-era  visual-identity  cri- 
sis, R.E.M.'s  Mike  Mills. 

Partch,  Harry.  Crusty,  iconoclastic  composer  (1901-1974)  best  known  for 
inventing  his  own  instruments— such  as  the  Bloboy,  the  Chromelodeon. 
the  Kithara.  the  Zymo-xyl,  and  the  Marimba 
Eroica— on  which  one  could  play  his  compo- 
sitions, which  exceeded  even  charles  ives's 
in  microtonal  experimentation.  (Partch's  oc- 
taves had  43  tones  in  them.)  With  his  mad- 
man's demeanor,  background  as  a  Depression- 
era  hobo,  junk-shop  aesthetic  (the  Zymo-xyl 
was  made  in  part  from  liquor  bottles  and  hub- 
caps), and  general  wooziness  of  sound.  Partch 
was  a  clear  antecedent  to  both  Tom  Waits 
and  the  outsider  MUSIC  movement.  Tomor- 
row evening,  folks,  we  have  the  Kronos  Quar- 
tet performing  music  by  Harry  Partch.  so  keep 
it  right  here  at  listener-supported  WNYC . . . 

Prince  Paul.  Shticky  hip-hop  producer,  origi- 
nally the  D.J.  for  the  group  Stetsasonic.  who 
made  his  name  as  the  production  brains 
behind  De  la  Soul's  "Daisy  Age"  classic  3 
Feet  High  and  Rising,  which  showcased  his  penchants  for  machismo- 
puncturing  levity  (he  sampled  Steely  Dan  and  Sesame  Street  songs)  and 
between-song  comic  skits,  which  have  since  become  a  staple/albatross  of 
nearly  every  hip-hop  album  released.  Though  his  output  as  a  solo  artist  has 
been  spotty.  Prince  Paul  (last  name:  Huston)  enjoys  a  certain  Snob  amnesty 
for  his  goofball  sense  of  humor  (his  Handsome  Boy  Modeling  School  proj- 
ect was  named  after  a  Chris  Elliott  gag)  and  for  being,  along  with  Nel- 
son George  and  Chris  Rock,  an  unthreatening  explicator  of  black  youth 
culture. 

Ramone,  Dee  Dee.  Junkie  bassist  and  principal  songwriter  of  the  Ramones. 
ne  Douglas  Colvin.  who.  more  than  nice  Jewish  boy  Joey  Ramone  or  arch- 
Republican  Johnny  Ramone.  came  closest  to  realizing  the  romanticized 
ideal  of  authentic  punkness— much  as  the  similarly  depraved  dennis 
wilson  was  the  only  Beach  Boy  who  really  surfed.  Neither  his  OD  death 
just  months  after  his  2002  induction  into  the  Rock  and  Roll  Hall  of  Fame 
nor  his  sordid  past  as  a  rent  boy  (as  chronicled  in  his  tart  but  unremit- 
tingly grisly  memoirs.  Lobotomy  and  Legend  of  a  Rock  Star,  and  in  the 
Ramones  song  "53rd  and  3rd")  has  deterred  today's  garage  punk  young- 
sters from  upholding  Ramone.  along  with  his  pal  Johnny  Thunders  of  the 
new  YORK  dolls,  as  the  coolest  people  imaginable. 

Reid,  Terry.  Leather-lunged  English  blues  shouter  renowned  for  having  turned 
down  Jimmy  Page's  invitation  to  be  the  singer  in  the  New  Yardbirds.  the 
band  that  became  Led  Zeppelin.  Like  shuggie  otis.  a  fellow  forrher  teen 
prodigy  held  in  awe  by  the  Rolling  Stones  (Reid  opened  for  the  Stones  on 
the  1969  U.S.  tour  that  ended  at  Altamont).  Reid  struggled  in  obscurity 
throughout  the  70s  and  80s,  only  to  be  rehabilitated,  to  his  surprise  as 
much  as  anyone  else's,  as  a  "forgotten  genius."  Correspondingh.  his  laurel 
CANYON-steeped  1976  album.  Seed  of  Memory,  produced  by  Graham  Nash, 
has  been  accorded  "lost  masterpiece"  status.  Frequently  confused  by  novice 
Snobs  with  terry  riley,  who  is  nothing  like  him. 

Riley,  Terry.  San  Francisco-based  hippie  composer  whose  1964  album.  In  C. 
divided  listeners  into  champions  who  thought  it  heralded  a  bold,  new  era  of 
avant-garde  Minimalism  (among  them  Pete  Townshend  and  the  members 
of  the  soft  machine)  and  detractors  who 
thought  it  repetitive,  my-kid-could-do-that 
hooey.  Riley  went  on  to  spearhead  the  New 
Age  and  raga-rock  movements  and  has  fre- 
quently collaborated  with  NPR  mega-stars  the 
Kronos  Quartet.  Frequently  confused  by 
novice  Snobs  with  terry  reid,  who  is  noth- 
ing like  him. 

Rocksteady.  Precursor  genre  to  reggae  that  al- 
legedly came  to  be  when,  in  the  summer  of 
1966,  the  heat  was  so  oppressive  in  the  Ja- 
maican capital  of  Kingston  that  local  ska 
bands,  seeking  relief,  slowed  down  their  tem- 
pos and  added  languid  vocals.  Though  Snobs 
reluctantly  tolerated  Blondie's  cover  of  the 
rocksteady  standard  "The  Tide  Is  High"  (orig- 
inally by  the  Paragons),  they're  less  amused 
by  No  Doubt's  purloining  of  the  term  for  the 
title  of  their  most  recent  album. 

Small  Faces,  the.  Dapper,  diminutive  60s  quartet  that  brought  some  authentic 
East  End  swagger  to  the  suspiciously  posh  Swinging  London  scene.  Long 
relegated  to  rock's  second  or  third  rank,  the  Small  Faces,  buoyed  by  the 
Britpop  craze  of  the  mid-90s.  have  been  rehabilitated  into  "the  most  under- 
rated band  of  the  late  '60s"  (as  per  mojo  magazine).  Emerging  mid-decade 
od  standard-bearers  with  such  exuberantly  horny  teen  anthems  as 
I     La-Lee"  and  "What'cha  Gonna  Do  About  It,"  the  band  ce- 
nted  its  Snob  status  in  1968  by  forsaking  amphetamines  for  acid  and 
issic,  Ogden's  Nut  Gone  Flake,  mint  copies  of 
:u  aed  to  resemble  a  tobacco  tin), 

opies  of  the  Beatles'  Yes- 
'<  [lalm-throated  singer. 

-■  '    S  l  with  Pete      rampton  in  Humble 
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Pie,  while  bandmates  Ian  McLagan.  Kenney  Jones,  and  Ronnie  Lai 
joined  fellow  mod  refugees  Ronnie  Wood  and  Rod  Stewart  to  form  tl 
Faces,  a  booze-rock  combo  of  short  life  span  but  lasting  Snob  repute. 

Southern-fried  boogie.  Ancient  rock-hack  phrase,  originally  used  to  descril 
the  music  of  hirsute  white  electric-blues  bands  of  early-70s  vintage,  such 
ZZ  Top,  the  Outlaws,  and  the  Allman  Brothers,  but  dusted  off  recently 
describe  the  new  music  of  hirsute  white  youngsters  of  early-70s  ethos,  sui 
as  Kid  Rock  and  Kings  of  Leon.  Fresh  from  the  backwoods  of  Tennessi 
Kings  of  Leon  blew  away  the  crowd  with  their  hickory-smoked  brand 
southern-fried  boogie. 

Suicide.  Attitudinous  Noo  Yawk  electro-punk  duo  of  the  1970s,  composed 
runty  sculptor  Alan  Vega  and  his  synth-playing  sidekick,  Martin  Rev.  P 
sembling  a  consumptive,  leathered-up  Chico  Marx.  Vega  was  so  confronl 
tional  in  performance  that  he  was  anathema  even  to  other  punks  (who  we 
also  wary  of  the  group's  tinny,  guitar-free  sound),  but  he  is  today  consi 
ered  the  affable  grandpappy  of  a  variety  of  movements,  from  techno 
ELECTRoclash.  Still  huge  in  France.  Suicide  issued  its  inevitable  reunion . 
bum,  American  Supreme,  last  year. 

Sundazed.  Geek-run  reissue  label,  based  in  upstate  New  York,  that  threate 
to  overtake  rhino  records  in  the  memory-recycling  stakes,  offering,  in  t 
words  of  its  own  Web  site,  "the  most  fuzz-damaged  garage  bands,  revet 
drenched  surf  combos,  far-out  swamis  of  mind  expansion  . . .  and  cha 
topping  pop  heroes  in  the  known  universe."  In  addition  to  reissuing  on  C 
the  deeply  misunderstood  albums  of  such  essential  Snob  artists  as  cu 
boettcher.  gram  parsons,  and  skip  spence,  Sundazed  also  offers  a  line 
limited-edition  "180-gram  vinyl"  versions  of  such  masterworks  as  Wilci 
Yankee  Hotel  Foxtrot  and  the  Young  Rascals'  debut  LP. 

Sun-drenched  harmonies.  Default  rock-crit  phrase,  in  renewed  vogue  as  mc 
and  more  rock  acts  attempt  to  emulate  the  vocal-arrangement  acuity 
brian  wilson  and  such  laurel  canyon  stalwarts  as  the  Eagles  and  Crosl 
Stills  &  Nash.  Sheryl  Crow's  C'mon  C'mon  is  a  summery  delight,  its  inf 
tious  tunes  overlaid  with  sun-drenched  harmonies. 

Sylvester.  Aggressively  queeny  black  disco  singer  of  the  late  1970s  ( 1947-198' 
posthumously  regarded  by  dance-music  Snobs  and  queer  theorists  as  t 
spangly  materfamilias  of  modern,  hedo- 
nistic club  culture.  (He  paraded  about  in 
drag  years  before  RuPaul  and  OutKast's 
Andre  3000.1  Though  such  amyl-popper 
anthems  as  "You  Make  Me  Feel  (Mighty 
Real)"  and  "Dance  (Disco  Heat)"  were 
never  huge  chart  hits,  they  won  the  crucial 
appreciation  of  the  Studio  54  cognoscenti, 
making  Sylvester  a  chic  name-drop  in 
Manhattan  to  this  day.  His  hefty  backing 
singers.  Martha  Wash  and  Izora  Rhodes, 
later  scored  their  own  gay-disco  hit  as  the 
Weather  Girls,  with  "It's  Raining  Men." 

ToeRag  Studios.  Tatty,  reverse-chic  London 
recording  facility  that  uses  only  vintage 
equipment,  such  as  Neumann  micro- 
phones, vox  ac-30  amplifiers,  and  Leslie 
speakers.  Founded  in  1992.  ToeRag  became 
a  Snob  byword  with  the  release  of  Elephant,  the  most  recent  album  by  1 1 
White  Stripes,  whose  song  "Ball  and  Biscuit"  takes  its  name  from  an  ol 
fashioned  microphone  (more  clinically  known  as  an  STC  4021)  suspend] 
from  ToeRag's  ceiling 

Willner,  Hal.  Genial,  well-connected  producer  who  presided  over  the  boon  I 
good-taste  epidemic  of  the  1980s,  working  as  both  the  musical  director! 
Saturday  Night  Live  and  the  mastermind  of  a  series  of  Snob-worthy  tribute 
bums  that  shrewdly  captured  the  burgeoning  "Honey,  let's  wear  retro-50s  e< 
glasses  and  embrace  pre-rock  idioms"  ethos  of  the  era.  His  first  tribute  f 
bum.  from  1981.  featured  the  likes  of  Deborah  Harry.  Bill  Frisell,  and  Wyn)  I 
Marsalis  paying  homage  to  Italian  soundtrack  composer  NINO  rota.  Subl 
quent  Willner  projects  have  featured  such  Snob  blue-chippers  as  John  Zo  f 
Tom  Waits,  Elvis  Costello,  sun  ra,  and  Lou  Reed  commemorating  the  i 
parate  yet  exquisitely  cherry-picked  oeuvres  of  Thelonius  Monk,  Charles  N 
gus.  Kurt  Weill.  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  TIM  buckley.  and  Walt  Disney. 

Wilson,  Robert.  Inscrutable  Texas-born  stage  director  who  has  made  a  car  j 
of  cooking  up  difficult  but  rewarding  quasi  operas  and  musical  happenir 
usually  at  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music  or  in  some  German  city  wh  j 
people  go  for  that  sort  of  thing., Having  made  his  name  in  1976  with 
Philip  Glass  collaboration  Einstein  on  the  Beach,  a  four-and-a-half-hc  | 
opus  that  celebrated  the  physicist's  work  with  recourse  to  neither  charat  j 
nor  plot,  Wilson  has  since  charged  through  contemporary  music's  obtu  I 
artperson  firmament,  working  with  Tom  Waits,  Lou  Reed.  David  Byr  j 
and  Laurie  Anderson  on  theatrical  projects  of  epic  scale,  visual  and  so  " 
audacity,  and  often  punitive  length. 

Wondermints,  the.  Nerdy.  POWER-POP-loving  cult  band  more  readily  embrai  j 
in  cutesy-pop-mad  Japan  than  in  its  native  Los  Angeles.  Despite  their  n 
tively  low  domestic  profile,  the  Wondermints  have  twice  hit  the  di  | 
fantasist  mother  lode,  first  when  Mike  Myers  tapped  them  to  perform 
theme  song  for  the  original  Austin  Powers  movie,  and  then  when  brian  v 
son  asked  them  to  be  his  backing  band  when  he  toured  a  live  version  of 
seminal  Beach  Boys  album  Pet  Sounds  in  2001. 

Zoso.  Preferred  Snob  nickname  for  Led  Zeppelin's  untitled  fourth  album,  i  1 
known  as  Led  Zeppelin  IV,  Four  Symbols,  Old  Codger  with  Bundle  ofSti 
on  His  Back,  and  The  One  with  "Stairway"  on  It.  Derived  from  the  qu  ! 
runic  symbol  Jimmy  Page  chose  to  represent  himself  on  the  back  co 
which,  though  it's  alleged  to  have  a  sinister,  secret  meaning,  has  neverthe  i 
been  appropriated  as  the  name  of  a  Led  Zep  tribute  band  in  Califon  j 
Dude,  I  would  kill  to  get  the  kick-drum  sound  that  Bonzo  had  on  Zoso. 
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Simon  says 


As  front  man  for  Duran  Duran,  the  quintessential 
80s  "pop  band,"  Simon  Le  Bon  has  a  louche- 
sophisticate  persona  that  elicits  many  a  swoon 
from  fans.  After  the  release  of  a  13-disc  boxed 
set  of  its  heyday  songs,  Duran  Duran  is  finalizing  a  world 
tour.  Le  Bon  pauses  to  sound  off  on  his  relationship  with 
Nick  Rhodes,  80s  drug  use.  and  Prince  Philip. 

George  Wayne:  You  look  really  good,  Simon!  All  tanned, 
glowing,  and  healthy. 
Simon  Le  Bon:  Thank  you. 
I've  been  in  Ibiza  for  a  whole 
month  with  my  wife,  "Yazzy," 
and  my  three  girls. 
G.W.  Is  Le  Bon  the  last  name 
on  your  birth  certificate? 
S.L.  It  certainly  is. 
G.W.  G.W.  always  assumed  it 
was  your  version  of  a  chignon- 
little  French  twist. 

S.L.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  the 
Huguenots?  That's  where  my  family 
comes  from.  We  just  managed  to  escape 
from  the  massacring  Catholics  by  the  skin  of 
our  teeth.  Holed  up  in  La  Rochelle,  then 
shipped  out  to  England  on  a  ferry  back  in 
the  16th  century. 

G.W.  When  does  inspiration  come  to 
you— at  night  in  bed? 
S.L.  A  lot,  not  so  much  lyrics,  but 
the  melody.  I'm  lying  in  bed  falling 
asleep  and  I'll  have  a  tune  pop  into  my 
head.  I  have  dreams— musical  dreams. 
G.W.  What  do  you  mean  "musical  dreams'".' 
S.L.  I  dream  tunes.  The  only  other  person  I 
know  who  has  them  is  [producer]  Nile  Rodgers 
I  dream  tunes  that  have  never  been  written, 
never  been  played.  So  I  have  [a  cassette  recorder] 
right  by  my  bed  so  when  I  wake  up  I  can  sing 
right  into  it. 

G.W.  What  does  "Hallelujah"  mean  to  Simon  Le 
Bon?  Does  it  come  with  the  most  incredible  sex'.'  Or 
with  an  unforgettable  concert'.'  Or  is  it  some  sort  of 
spiritual  epiphany .' 

S.L.  Epiphany  is  when  I've  been  waiting  a  long  time 
for  something  and  it  finally  happens. 
G.W.  Like  finally  being  honored  with  an  MTV  Lifetime 
Achievement  Award'' 

S.L.  Maybe.  Maybe  there  is  a  little  "Hallelujah"  going  on 
in  the  back  of  my  mind.  It's  worked  out  really  well.  They 
couldn't  have  given  us  this  award  before,  because  they 
couldn't  just  give  it  to  two  or  three  of  us— it  would  have 
ihe  whole  band.  So  we've  had  the  decline 
ill  alreadv.  -  e  have  the  reaffirmation 

''  he  hand?  It  has  to  be 

id  I  h:  many  years. 


through  some  very  difficult  times  and  through  some  great  tirm 
as  well.  We  have  a  very,  very  deep  bond.  We  made  a  promise 
long  time  ago  that  we  would  look  after  each  other  r 
matter  what.  He  is  the  guy  that  I've  spent  the  mo 
time  with,  but  the  band  is  its  own  relationship.  Tl 
relationship  is  equal,  the  same  amongst  all  of  u 
When  we're  writing,  recording,  it  is  a  complete- 
level  playing  field.  Outside  of  the  band's  work  I 
maybe  when  I'm  the  closest  to  Nick. 
^  G.W.  Was  he  responsible  for  naming  the  baru 

Only  Nick  Rhodes  could  come  up  with  a  fa 
ulous  name  like  Duran  Duran. 
S.L.  Well,  you're  wrong.  It  was  Jol 
Taylor  who  named  the  band. 
G.W.  Really,  with  Nick  being  suck 
cineaste,  a  film  buff,  G.W.  thou% 
he  must  have  been  the  one  who  tat 
the  name  from  the  movie  Barbareln 
S.L.  John  is  very  much,  as  wb 
We  were  sitting  thinking  of  what* 
name  the  band,  and  he'd  watchj 
Barbarella  the  night  before,  aii 
he  turned  around  and  said  to  Ni& 
"What  about  Duran  Duran— do  you  li 
that?"  And  Nick  went,  "Yeah,  I  dol 
really  like  that."  And  that  was  it. 
G.W.  Why  do  rock  stars  always  marry  sup, 
models? 

S.L.  Because  they  can.  Why  does  a  dog  I 
his  balls?  Because  he  can. 
G.W.  How  is  the  new  album  coming  along  I 
hope  you  guys  are  collaborating  with  GTl 
favorite  pop-music  geniuses,  Neil  Tennant  £'|J 
Chris  Lowe  of  the  Pet  Shop  Boys. 
S.L.  I'm  a  big  fan  of  the  Pet  Shop  Boys.  Neil  is  a  trj 
great  lyricist.  They  are  very  good  friends  of  mine.  I  gq 
the  occasional  boxing  match  with  Chris. 
G.W.  Well,  you  guys  need  to  work  together.  Who  is{ 
your  collaborative  wish  list? 
S.L.  I'd  love  to  work  with  Timbaland— he's  a  fantail 
producer  and  at  the  top  of  my  list.  And  then  th  | 
are  the  Neptunes. 

G.W.  Who  is  your,  favorite  member  of  the  royal  faml 
S.L.  I  love  the  Queen,  but  for  sheer  entertainmj 
value  it  has  to  be  Prince  Philip.  There  is  a  b(| 
out  on  the  gaffes  of  Philip. 
G.W.  That  miserable  old  codger. 
S.L.  I  don't  think  he  is.  I  think  he  has  a  spen 
sense  of  humor.  Very  funny,  very  dry,  and  i  | 
the  best-dressed  man  in  England. 
G.W.  Speaking  of  members— who  has  the  big  | 
member  of  Duran  Duran? 
S.L.  You  know— that  is  a  really  intelligent  qi 
tion.  I'm  going  to  have  to  think  about  that  ] 
a  while. 

G.W.  Is  it  you,  Simon?  You're  blushing.  But  th  | 
you  very  much. 
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Simply  dazzling.  Awaken  your  senses  in  a  city  where  endless  excitement  surrounds  you. 

Where  East  and  West,  new  and  old,  mingle  in  unforgettable  splendor.  Soar  with  the 
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Celebrate  Chinese  New  Year  in  Hong  Kong 

Revel  in  the  pageantry  and  excitement  of  Chinese  New  Year  with  this  amazing  package  starting  at  just  $998.* 
Book  now— call  866-871-2589  or  visit  PleasantHolidays.com. 
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protect  the  driver's  knees.  Is  it  any 

jonder  Pacifica  is  one  of  the  few  vehicles  to  receive  the  government's 

Ighest  safety  rating  in  both  front-  and  side-impact  crash  tests?  Starts  at 
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The  Patriots 

►  THE  DIXIE  CHICKS,  country  musicians. 

Emily  Robison,  Martie  Maguire,  Natalie  Maines. 

Three  multi-platinum  albums;  seven  Grammys;  one  feud;  one  nude  magazine  cover. 

The  Dixie  Chicks  won  more  media  attention  than  anyone  else  in  '03  simply  by  saying  what  was  on  their  minds.  At  a  Lon< 

concert  Maines  the  lead  singer  of  this  Texas  trio,  told  the  audience,  "We're  ashamed  the  president  of  the  United  States 


,       '  '       ,ni,n,w  MV" u,,7  iuuiu  iiunuMb  across  rne  counrry,  roilowed  by  LU 

burnings  and  boos  at  the  Country  Music  Awards  show  in  May.  Still,  the  Chicks'  latest  album,  the  bluegrass-flavored  Home, 
sold  more  than  six  m.ll.on  copies,  and  their  world  tour  grossed  more  than  $60  million,  making  it  the  top  country  outing  of  this 
year.  The  Dixie  Chicks  are  still  standing,  so  now  we  can  get  back  to  what  we  loved  about  them  in  the  first  place-the  ringing 
banps,  Heet  fiddles,  spacious  vocal  harmonies,  solid  songwriting,  and  a  sound  that  doesn't  rely  on  Nashville  slickness. 
Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz  at  the  Kemper  Arena  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  on  May  10,  2003. 
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The  Freak 

►  PERRV  FHRRELL,  singer,  surfer,  Pied  Pi 

Four  albums  with  Jane's  Addiction, 

two  with  Porno  for  Pyros;  one  solo  album. 

In  their  original,  late-80s  blitz  of  alterna-land 
Jane's  Addiction  were  scary  Gothniks  who  \ 
fetish  gear,  took  hard  drugs,  and  seemed 
destined  for  grisly,  premature  Hollywood  Bai 
deaths.  But  Perry  Farrell  astutely  turned  the 
group's  1991  farewell  tour  into  a  happy, 
heterogeneous  road  show— Lollapalooza-ar 
ever  since,  the  former  Perry  Bernstein  of  Que 
has  sparkled  with  merry,  righteous  purpose. 
He's  studied  Kabbalah,  become  a  dad,  trav 
to  Africa  to  free  Sudanese  slaves,  relaunche 
Lollapalooza,  and  now  has  reunited  Jane's 
Addiction  for  its  first  all-new  album  in  13  year 
that  rare,  nonturgid  reunion  album  that  actuc 
fits  in  with  the  back  catalogue. 

Photographed  by  Rankin  at  El  Palacio  Ballroc 
in  Sylmar,  California,  on  March  25,  2003. 
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The  Showstopper 

►  BETTE  MIDLER,  belter,  actress, 

wit,  environmentalist,  self-deprecating  diva. 

Seventeen  albums,  among  them  Bette  of 
Roses  and  rfiighs  and  Whispers;  28  movies; 
three  Grammys;  three  Emmys. 

Her  professional  origins  in  the  Continental  Baths, 

a  gay  men's  club,  are  now  the  stuff  of  legend  (SC7V  paid 

tribute  with  a  parody  sketch,  "Edith  Prickley,  Live  at 

the  Melonville  Baths"),  but  the  great  thing  about  the  Divine 

Miss  M  is  that  she  has  never  forsaken  that  camp, 

game-for-anything  sensibility,  even  as  she  has  matured 

into  a  superproficient  all-rounder  (actress,  balladeer, 

rocker,  producer,  environmentalist).  Yes,  she's  a  poised 

enough  vocalist  to  have  moved  Johnny  Carson  to 

tears  with  her  valedictory  rendition  of  "One  for  My  Baby," 

but  she's  also  an  inveterate  funster  who  called  her 

memoir  A  View  from  a  Broad  and  transmogrified  the 

Stones'  "Beast  of  Burden"  into  an  over-the-top  comedy 

song.  Next  up:  another  movie,  Frank  Oz's  remake 

of  The  Stepford  Wives;  a  reunion  with  her  old  bathhouse 

accompanist,  Barry  Manilow,  on  a  Rosemary  Clooney 

tribute  album;  and  a  major  U.S.  concert  tour  starting 

in  December,  her  first  in  10  years. 

Photographed  by  Walter  Chin  at  the  Steakhouse  at 
the  Monkey  Bar  in  New  York  City  on  August  7,  2003. 
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The  Suruiuor 

►  JIMMV  SCOn,  singer. 

Twenty-one  albums. 

Billie  Holiday  named  him  as  her  favorite 
singer  and  Madonna  claims  he's  the  only 
vocalist  who  ever  made  her  cry— how's 
that  for  endurance?  Scott  was  born  78  years 
ago  with  a  hormonal  deficiency  that 
denied  him  puberty  and  left  him  with  a  voice 
that  is  frequently  mistaken  for  a  woman's. 
Betwixt  nature  and  craft  he  developed  into  a 
yearning,  subtly  rhythmic  balladeer 
whose  high  register  casts  a  heady  spell— the 
ethereal  counterpart  to  the  low,  chocolaty 
pulse  of  baritones  such  as  Billy  Eckstine  and 
Johnny  Hartman.  Scott  has  suffered 
more  than  the  jazzman's  usual  share  of  pain,i 
neglect,  and  betrayal,  but  in  his  eighth 
decade  he  is  doing  some  of  his  best  work, 
recorded  at  last  with  care  and  respect, 
his  voice  still  strong  despite  a  plaintive 
crack  Holiday  would  surely  understand. 

Photographed  by  Bruce  Weber 
in  New  York  City  on  June  1 9,  2003. 
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The  Sage 

►  MRRIHNNE  FRITHFULL,  chanteuse,  actress. 

More  than  20  albums;  one  extraordinary  memoir,  Faithful!. 

"Survivor"  isn't  a  strong  enough  word— too 

pedestrian,  too  Joey  Heatherton.  Faithfull,  who 

traipsed  into  the  Swinging  60s  pop  vortex  as 

a  dewy-voiced  "angel  with  big  tits"  (Andrew  Loog 

Oldham's  phrase)  and  emerged  a  throaty, 

heroin-ravaged  wreck,  has  endured  enough  for  a 

hundred  lifetimes,  and  you  can  hear  it  in  the  knowing, 

weary-yet-winking  music  she  makes.  Though  much  of  the 

music  world  still  obsesses  over  her  "comeback"  album, 

Broken  English  (released  in  1 979),  or  the  fact  that  she 

lived  with  Mick  Jagger  almost  30  years  ago,  her  greatest 

accomplishments  have  come  of  late,  with  her  delightful 

concerts  and  her  funny,  filthy,  literate  new  songs,  in  which 

she's  duetted  with  such  young  acolytes  as 

Beck  and  Jon  Brion.  A  new  album,  a  collaboration 

with  PJ  Harvey,  will  be  released  later  this  year. 

Photographed  by  Bruce  Weber 
in  Montauk,  New  York,  on  June  22,  2003. 
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The  Slumber  Party 

►  THE  DONNHS,  rock  group. 

Allison  Robertson,  Torry  Castellano, 
Brett  Anderson,  Maya  Ford. 

Five  albums  in  10  years;  40  boys  in 
40  nights  (or  so  the  song  says). 

Palo  Alto,  the  capital  of  Silicon  Valley 
,  and  birthplace  of  the  Grateful  Dead,  has 
another  homegrown  band  worth 
bragging  about.  The  Donnas  first  strapped 
:   on  their  guitars  in  1993  for  a  junior-high 
talent  show,  just  to  show  the  popular  kids  they 
could.  In  the  decade  since,  they've  cranked 
out  five  albums'  worth  of  sugar-crisped 
P^%Punk/  glistening  with  party-hearty  verve, 
|bawer  nerve,  and  a  spike-the-punch 
of  Ramones-ready  wit.  Not  bad  for  a 
^^Kbarely  old  enough 
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The  Whole  Package 

►  HNNfl  NETREBKO,  soprano 

One  solo  CD;  numerous  international  awards  for  voice. 

Like  Beverly  Sills,  whom  she  resembles  vocally,  Anna  Neirebko,  32,  possesses  the  holy  trinity 

of  opera  talents':  she's  a  great  singer,  a  great  actress,  and  a  great  presence.  Discovered  at  the  age  of  20 

by  conductor  Valery  Gergiev-she  was  scrubbing  floors  at  the  MariinskyTheatre  in  St.  Petersburg 

-Netrebko  triumphed  under  Gergiev's  baton  in  Prokofiev's  War  and  Peace  at  the  Met  last  year  with  her  dark, 

rich,  lyric  soprano.  In  the  operas  of  Mozart  and  Donizetti,  she  inspires  love  and  lust  while  striking  a 

balance  between  vocal  fireworks  and  feeling.  The  first  CD  in  her  exclusive  deal  with  Deutsche  Grammophon, 

released  on  September  9,  includes  a  rare  treat:  the  "Suis-je.gentille  ainsi?"  aria  from  Massenet's  Manon. 

That  was  Beverly  Sills'.s  signature  role,  and  no  one  has  sounded  this  good  in  it  since. 

■ 
Photographed  b^Julian  Broad  at  the  Hotel  Sacher  Salzburg 

in  Salzburg,  Austria,  on  August  17,  2003. 
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The  Funny  Ualentines 

►  DIRNR  KRRLL  FIND  ELUIS  COSTELLQ, 

musicians,  singers,  lovers,  upholders  of  the 
virtue  of  songcraft. 

Krall:  seven  albums;  two  Grammys. 

Costello:  24  albums;  one  Grammy; 
inducted  into  the  Rock  and  Roll  Hall  of  Fame  this  year. 

Two  old  souls:  he,  the  kind  of  guy  who, 
at  the  age  of  1 9,  could  write  the  lyric  "Bad  lovers 
face  to  face  in  the  morning  /  Shy  apologies 
and  polite  regrets";  she,  the  kind  of  gal  who,  with  that 
beguiling,  oboe-rich  alto,  already  sounded  like  an 
accomplished  contemporary  of  Rosemary  Clooney's 
or  Ella  Fitzgerald's  on  her  earliest  recordings. 
That  these  two  paragons  of  Cole  Porter  urbanity  and 
grown-up  mischief  should  find  themselves 
engaged,  well,  it's  delovely,  wunderbar,  the  top, 
magnifique,  and  whatever  other  Porter  allusion 
you  care  to  deploy.  We'll  leave  it  to  the  likes  of  People 
and  Us  to  speculate  about  babies  on  the  way,  but 
already,  we  can  report,  there  has  been  some  cross- 
pollination:  Elvis,  a  longtime  guitar  man,  is  now 
singing  while  playing  piano,  and  Diana,  a  longtime 
"interpreter,"  is  now  writing  her  own  songs. 

Photographed  by  Mark  Seliger  in 
I  New  York  City  on  August  27,  2003. 
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The  Back-Roaders 

►  ROBBIE  ROBERTSON  RND 
RONNIE  HRUJK INS,  roots  gurus, 

expert  yarn  spinners. 

Robertson:  10  albums  with  the  Band, 

5  solo  albums;  inducted  into  the  Rock  and 

Roll  Hall  of  Fame  with  the  Band  in  1994. 

Hawkins:  36  albums;  one  B///board  Top  40  hit, 
1959's  "Mary  Lou." 

Talk  about  prescience:  Hawkins  and 
Robertson  were  grasping  for  the  "old,  weird 
America"  decades  before  alt.country 
cultivated  a  new  yearning  for  the  dirt-floored 
and  undigital.  Hawkins,  an  Arkansas  boy, 
made  it  big  in  the  1950s  as  a  rockabilly  star  in 
Canada.  Among  his  proteges  was  Robertson, 
who,  in  '58,  at  15,  was  tapped  to  join  the 
.^Hawk's  band,  the  Hawks,  as  a  guitarist.  A  decade 
latet,  Robertson,  as  the  principal  songwriter 
of  the  Band  (whose  other  merrtbers  were  fellow 
^wks),  took  wide-screen  the  sepio>toned 


;  British  Inuaders 

►  COLDPLHV,  rock  band. 

Guy  Berryman,  Jonny  Buckland,  Chris  Martin,  Will  Champion. 

Two  multi-platinum  albums;  three  Grammys;  four  Brit  Awards;  three  MTV  Video  Music  Awards. 

On  Parachufes,  Coldplay's  2000  debut,  Chris  Martin  bared  his  tortured-romantic  soul  in  a  sweet  voice 

that  contained  an  undertow  of  pained  passion— especially  on  the  band's  breakthrough  hit,  "Yellow."  But  on  its  follow-up, 

A  Rush  of  Blood  to  the  Head,  the  band,  considered  by  many  to  be  the  heirs  of  Radiohead,  bolted  out  of  the 

bedroom,  ready  to  conquer  the  world.  Now  Martin,  because  of  his  relationship  with  actress  Gwyneth  Paltrow,  is  a  star  of 

jupermarket-tabloid  magnitude,  and  male  rock  snobs  who  made  fun  of  their  girlfriends  for  buying  the  first  album 

are  shouting  at  anyone  who  touches  the  remote  during  that  cool  reverse-motion  video  for  "The  Scientist." 

Photographed  by  Olaf  Heine  in  London  on  August  16,  2003. 
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The  Impresario 

►  CLIUE  DRUIS,  CEO,  BMG  Record  Scoup. 

Two  Grammys.  ^^v^ 

When  Bertelsmann  Music  Group  gave  Clive  Davis  some 
big  retirement  money  in  1999  and  not  too  subtly  ushered  him 
to  the  door,  the  68-year-old  hit-maker  quickly  founded  J  Records 
and  signed  Alicia  Keys,  whose  debut  album  won  five  Grammys 
and  sold  10  million  copies.  Take  that.  In  November  2002, 
BMG  asked  him  back  on  board.  But  the  company  had  to  pay  a 
reported  $50  million  for  his  share  in  J  Records  and  its  RCA  labe 
bnd  name  him  chairman  of  the  new  RCA  Music  Group.  What  a 
^of  trouble  over  nothing.  This  is  the  man  who  developed  Jani 
Sftn,  Carlos  Santana,  Aerosmith,  and  Whitney  Houston.  Now  h> 
itches  over  the  careers  of  Christina  Aguilera,  the  Dave 
Aatthews  Band,  Foo  Fighters,  and  the  Strokes.  The  suits  behind  ■ 
upersuit  should  have  known  not  to  underestimate  him. 

Dgraphed  by  Mark  Seliger  at  the  Beverly  Hills  Hotel 
L       in  Beverly  Hills  on  March  24,  2003. 
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The  Punk  Princess 

[►  RURIL  LRUIGNE,  pop  star,  singer,  songwriter,  guitar 
One  album,  which  went  quintuple  platinum. 

Avril  Lavigne,  the  19-year-old  singer  from  the  small  town  of  Napanei 
Ontario,  never  doimed  she  was  Husker  Du  —she's  just  following  the  tried-a 
rock  'n'  roll  formula  that  worked  for  Eddie  Cochran  almost  50  years  ago 
and  still  works  today:  make  songs  that  are  fast,  loud,  and  catchy,  with  lyrics  that 
apply  to  teenagers'  lives  (e.g.,  the  infectious  "Sk8er  Boi");  sell  record;  go 
on  tour.  Here's  betting  that  her  debut  album,  Let  Go— much  of  which  she  made  in 
collaboration  with  the  red-hot  Matrix  trio  of  songwriter-producers— was  just  a 
warm-up  for  her  follow-up  CD,  out  later  this  year. 

Photographed  by  Mark  Seligerin  New  York  City  on  August  27,  2003 
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The  Genuine  Gangst a 

►  58  CtNT,  rapper. 

One  multi-platinum  album; 
two  MTV  Video  Music  Awards. 
Memo  to  the  suits  at  Columbia  Records 
Next  time  a  rapper  on  your  label 
gets  shot  nine  times  and  lives  to  tell  the  tr 
don't  respond  by  dropping  him.  Queen 
native  50  Cent  (born  Curtis  Jackson), 
who  possesses  hip-hop's  smoothest  dra 
and  most  chiseled  torso,  scored  big  will 
his  debut,  Get  Rich  or  Die  Tryin'.  Propel. 
by  the  single  "In  Da  Club,"  with  its 
instantly  identifiable  Dr.  Dre  beat,  the  al 
released  on  Shady/ Aftermath/lnterscop 
Records,  set  off  a  record-breaking 
sales  frenzy  (872,000  units  in  four  day 
It's  officio}:  50  Cent  is  rich.  Now  he'd 
better  try  not  to  die. 

Photogrophed  by  Karin  Cqtt 

in  Los  Angeles  on  March  28,  2003 


Hard  Rockers 

JUEENS  OF  THE  STONE  HGE,  California  rock  band. 

rk  Lanegan,  Nick  Oliveri,  Troy  Van  Leeuwen,  Josh  Homme,  Joey  Castillo. 

ze  albums,  one  certified  gold;  one  MTV  Video  Music  Award. 

newhere  between  the  lands  of  Metal  and  Garage  Rock,  at  a  roadhouse  dive,  we  find  Queens  of  the  Stone  Age.  They  have 
le  to  rock  you.  Heavily.  Led  by  Josh  Homme,  a  singer,  songwriter,  and  astonishing  guitarist  formerly  of  the  cult  stoner-rock  band  Kyuss, 
i  bassist-singer-songwriter-shaman  Nick  Oliveri,  the  band  was  a  loose  outfit,  founded  in  1997,  with  members  who  came  and  went. 
i  such  player  was  Dave  Grohl,  the  Foo  Fighters  leader  and  erstwhile  Nirvana  drummer  who  got  back  behind  the  kit  for  Queens  of  the 
te  Age's  breakthrough  third  album,  Songs  for  the  Deaf.  This  band— now  with  Joey  Castillo  on  drums,  Troy  Van  Leeuwen  on  guitar, 
Mark  Lanegan  on  vocals— rumbles  without  forgetting  to  include  great  melody  lines,  and  makes  a  great  case  for  the  ongoing  survival 
ure,  blasting  rock  V  roll.  They'll  return  to  the  recording  studio  soon,  with  an  album  expected  in  2004. 

tographed  by  Danny  Clinch  at  the  Zipper  Theater  in  New  York  City  on  May  20,  2003. 


The  Rria  Man 

►  JUHN  DIEGO  FLOREZ,  tenor. 

Two  CDs;  several  international  awards, 
including  Italy's  Abbiati  and  Tamagno  prizes. 

For  years,  music  directors  staging  Rossini's 

//  Barbiere  di  Siviglia  have  routinely  cut  the  tenor 

Count  Almaviva's  last  aria.  It's  too  damned 

hard,  with  its  crazy  runs  and  sky-high  peaks,  and, 

anyway,  the  opera's  star  is  supposed  to  be  the 

baritone  Figaro.  But  try  telling  that  to  Juan 

Diego  Florez.  The  30-year-old  lyric  tenor,  who  likes 

to  point  out  that  Rossini  originally  called  the 

opera  Almaviva,  always  sings  the  last  aria.  He  smokes 

it— no  one  else  can  come  close.  The  son  of  a 

Peruvian  foiksinger,  Florez  played  in  a  rock  band 

as  a  teenager  before  discovering  that  he  was 

in  possession  of  a  voice  so  pure,  agile,  and  unique 

that,  with  work,  it  would  help  revive  interest 

in  an  oft  neglected  repertoire.  This  season,  the  New 

York's  Metropolitan  Opera  will  stage  L'ltaliana 

in  Algeri,  its  third  Rossini  opera  in  as  many  years, 

and  the  reason,  you  can  be  sure,  is  Florez. 

Photographed  by  Jonas  Karlsson  in 
Pesaro,  Italy,  on  July  23,  2003. 


Def  Jam  Reunion 

►  LL  COOL  J,  CHUCK  D,  HRNK  SHOCKLEE, 
FLRUOR  FLRU,  RICK  RUBIN, 
RUSSELL  SIMMONS,  TOM  RRRVR, 
LVOR  COHEN,  DMC,  REUEREND  RUN, 
RUNNV  RHV 

When  Russell  Simmons  and  Rick  Rubin  started 
Def  Jam  from  Rubin's  N.Y.U.  dorm  room,  they 
couldn't  possibly  have  imagined  it  would  turn  into 
a  multi-million-dollar  entertainment  company. 
But  it  did,  and  here  are  the  people  who  built  the 
brand:  LL  Cool  J  (James  Todd  Smith),  whose 
limitless  talent  and  charisma  have  made  him  a  star 
on  the  mike,  the  tube,  and  the  silver  screen; 
Flavor  Flav  (William  Drayton)  and  Chuck  D  of  Public 
Enemy,  who  released  the  hands-down  greatest 
hip-hop  album  of  the  80s,  the  politically  charged 
hard-core  rap  masterpiece  It  Takes  a  Nation 
of  Millions  to  Hold  Us  Back;  Hank  Shocklee,  part  of 
Public  Enemy's  groundbreaking  "Bomb  Squad" 
production  team;  Lyor  Cohen,  Run-DMC's  former 
road  manager  and  Def  Jam's  current  chairman 
and  C.E.O.;  Tom  Araya,  lead  singer  of  Slayer,  the 
first  of  Def  Jam's  hard-rock  bands;  and  the 
almighty  Run-DMC— represented  here  by  DMC 
(Darryl  McDaniels),  Reverend  Run  (Joseph 
Simmons),  and  longtime  associate  Runny  Ray 
(Raymond  White)— who  transformed  hip-hop  and 
paved  the  way  for  all  that  followed.  (Run-DMC's 
D.J.,  the  late,  great  Jam  Master  Jay,  was  killed  in  a 
still-unsolved  murder  last  year.)  These  guys 
didn't  just  play  the  game— they  made  the  rules. 

Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz  in 
New  York  City  on  September  5,  2003. 
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TR\\1IM  IDLNOLRIOOT 


'■"-_  Robert  Plant  and  Jimmy  Page 
'"-'■■  jjt  cotfeert  at  the  Los  Angeles  Forum, 
'-    March  23,  1975.  John  Paul  Jones 
isTn.  die  background  on  the  left.  Inset, 
Led  Zeppelin— from  left,  John  Bonham, 
Jone$,  Page,  and  Plant^at  the  Song 
Remains  the  Same  premiere  in 
Los  Angeles,  October  2L  1976. 
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As  Led  Zeppelins  concerts  broke 

attendance  records  across  America,  the  band 

was  dismissed  by  critics,  while  gaining  a 

reputation  for  unprecedented  debauchery,  thanks 

to  tales  (often  true)  of  drugs,  sex.  and  violence. 

Unearthing  her  diaries,  written  on  tour  with 

"the  boys '  and  maverick  manager  Peter  Grant 

between  1973  and  1979,  LISA  ROBIXSOX 

recalls  the  men  behind  the  mayhem,  the 

integrity  and  innovation  of  their  music,  and 

why  the  biggest-selling  rock  group 

of  all  time  was  so  short-lived 
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spect to  the  movie  Almost  Famous,  I  nev- 
er went  on  a  Led  Zeppelin  tour  where  the 
band  spontaneously  burst  into  an  Elton 
John  song  on  a  tour  bus.  Nor  do  I  recall 
hootenannies  with  acoustic  guitars  in  the 
Continental  Hyatt  House  on  the  Sunset 
Strip.  I  remember  the  band's  needle-thin 
guitarist.  Jimmy  Page,  sitting  in  the  dark  on 
a  sofa  in  a  corner  suite  at  the  Plaza  hotel 
in  New  York  City  with  a  cadaverous  David 
Bowie  by  his  side,  watching  the  same  15 
minutes  of  Kenneth  Anger's  film  Lucifer 
Rising  over  and  over  again— with  lines  of 
cocaine  on  the  table.  I  recall  a  flight  to  De- 
troit aboard  the  band's  private  jet  when 
Jimmy  got  into  a  fight  with  a  Fleet  Street 
reporter,  and  the  tour  manager,  the  menac- 
ing Richard  Cole,  pulled  out  a  gun. 

And.  of  course,  I  remember  the  rumors: 
Jimmy  traveled  with  a  suitcase  full  of  whips. 
One  time  he  was  naked,  covered  with 
whipped  cream,  put  on  a  room-service 
table,  and  wheeled  into  a  room  to  be 
served  up  to  a  bunch  of  teenage  girls.  The 
band  attacked  a  female  reporter  from  Life 
magazine,  ripping  her  clothes,  until,  in  tears, 
she  was  rescued  by  the  band's  manager. 
And,  in  1969  at  Seattle's  Edgewater  Inn,  in 
a  notorious  episode  that  has  achieved 
mythic  proportion,  the  band  violated  a 
teenage  girl  with  a  live  shark.  ("It  wasn't  a 
shark,"  Richard  Cole  told  me  years  later. 
"It  was  a  red  snapper.  And  it  wasn't  some 
big  ritualistic  thing;  it  was  in  and  out  and  a 
laugh  and  the  girl  wasn't  sobbing  -she  was 
a  willing  participant.  It  was  so  fast,  and 
over  and  done  with,  and  no  one  from  the 
band  was  there.  I  don't  think  anyone  who 
was  there  remembers  the  same  thing.") 

They  were  the  most  adventurous  group. 
Tlie  more  you  listen  to  their  albums,  the 
more  you  discover,  and  that's  the  sign  of 
real  greatness.  There  was  always  more 
there  than  meets  the  eve. 

—Ahmet  Ertegun,  co-founder. 
Atlantic  Records,  2003. 

h  more  than  200  million  albums  sold, 

pelin  is  the  biggest-selling  rock 

iry.  Tour  promoters  have  of- 


fered untold  millions  for  a  Zeppelin  re- 
union. A  whole  new  generation  has  discov- 
ered the  band  with  a  TV  ad  for  Cadillac 
that  features  their  song  "Rock  and  Roll." 
This  past  spring,  Zeppelin  entered  both  the 
CD  and  DVD  charts  at  No.  1  with  eight 
and  a  half  hours  of  live  material  recorded 
more  than  20  years  ago. 

At  the  time  of  Led  Zeppelin's  ascent,  at 
the  end  of  the  1960s,  their  reviews  were  at 
best  dismissive  and  at  worst,  devastating. 
A  Rolling  Stone  critique  of  the  band's  sec- 
ond album  stated,  "Robert  Plant  sings 
notes  that  only  dogs  can  hear."  Zeppelin 
was  labeled  derivative,  a  hype,  and  every 
vile  name  anyone  could  possibly  think  of, 
and  their  U.S.  tours  were  scandalous,  ra- 
pacious, excessive,  arrogant  sprees.  There 
was  nothing  new  about  girls  waiting  in  ho- 
tel lobbies,  jumping  into  limousines,  hang- 
ing out  at  clubs  until  the  musicians 
passed  out.  then  accompanying  them 
back  to  their  beds.  What  was  new  was  the 
level  of  decadence  (high  or  low,  depend- 
ing on  your  point  of  view)  that  accompa- 
nied Led  Zeppelin,  especially  in  the  U.S. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1970s  people 
were  liberated  and  angry,  frustrated  and 
bored.  There  were  no  cell  phones,  no 
Game  Boys,  no  DVDs,  no  Walkmans, 
no  Internet,  no  reality  TV.  Music  was  it. 
And,  just  when  big  music  and  big  money 
came  together,  Led  Zeppelin  gave  new 
meaning  to  "sex  and  drugs  and  rock  'n' 
roll."  Everything  was  offered  to  them. 
They  turned  nothing  down.  But  if  a  leg- 
end was  about  debauchery  only,  people 
would  still  be  extolling  the  virtues  of  the 
1980s  hair  band  Poison,  or  David  Lee 
Roth.  And  they're  not.  According  to  pro- 
ducer Rick  Rubin,  "Jimmy  Page  revolu- 
tionized everything.  There  was  no  real 
blues  rock  in  that  bombastic  way  before 
Zeppelin.  Plus,  with  the  insane  drumming 
of  John  Bonham,  it  was  radical,  playing  at 
a  very,  very  high  level— improvisational  on 
a  big-rock  scale.  It  was  brand  new." 

In  1970  the  Beatles,  no  longer  on  tour, 
seemed  tame.  The  Rolling  Stones,  while 
fashionably  louche,  played  songs.  Led  Zep- 
pelin was  neither  a  hippie  jam  band  nor 
an  improvisational  jazz  outfit,  but  they 
took  the  blues,  added  Eastern  influences, 
switched  into  acoustic  folk  in  the  middle 
of  a  number  (they  even  did  a  cover  ver- 
sion of  Joan  Baez's  "Babe  I'm  Gonna 
Leave  You"),  and  you  never  knew  what 
they  would  do  next.  Twenty-six-year-old 
Jimmy  Page,  a  sophisticated  London  stu- 
dio musician,  had  toured  the  US.  as  a 
member  of  the  Yardbirds— a  superior 
blues-rock  band  that  had  also,  at  differ- 
ent times,  featured  Eric  Clapton  and  Jeff 
Beck.  Bassist-keyboardist  John  Paul  Jones, 
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CRAZED  AND  BEMUSED         I 
(l)  Ecd  Zeppelin  (from  left,  Johni 


Plant)  in  front  of  the  Starslup  at 
airport,  in  New  Jersey,  1973.  (2) 
Bonham  surrounded  by  groupies  a 
Bingenheimer's  English  Disco,  in  I 
circa  1973.  (3)  David  Geffen  and  ( 
Grant  backstage,  circa  1975.  (4)t  I 
Plant  at  San  Francisco's  Kezar  Si 
1973.  (5)  Page  and  girlfriend  Lor 
circa  1973.  (6)  Jones  aboard  the  .< 

(7)  Bonham  backstage  in  Detroit. 

(8)  Plant  and  Page  on  the  jet.  191 
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and  want  to  fuck  the  whole 
front  row''  said  Robert  Plant. 


Jimmy  P^ge,  manager  Peter 
Grant,  and  Robert  Plant  backstag 

Zeppelin  concert 

uare  Arena, 
Indianaiwli'v  .January  25,  1975. 
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24,  was  also  a  seasoned  London  session 
musician.  Combine  that  with  two  novices 
from  the  provinces-the  randy  22-year-old 
singer  Robert  Plant,  besotted  with  flower 
power,  blues,  and  rockabilly,  and  drum- 
mer John  "Bonzo"  Bonham,  22,  who  knew 
all  about  Motown  and  James  Brown— and 
you  had  a  group  that  took  rock  music  to 
a  progressive  new  level:  loud,  fast,  com- 
plex, heavy,  virile. 

And  the  band's  manager,  Peter  Grant, 
changed  the  rules  of  the  music  business. 
A  baroque,  bearded,  300-pound  former 
bouncer,  tour  manager,  and  professional 
wrestler  (who  had  gone  by  the  name  of 
Count  Massimo),  Peter  was  an  intimidat- 
ing presence.  When  he  worked  with  Jim- 
my and  the  Yardbirds,  concert  promoters 
"split"  the  take  50-50  with  bands,  but  the 
bands  rarely  made  a  dime.  Peter  signed 
Zeppelin  to  Atlantic  Records  for  the  then 
unheard-of  sum  of  $200,000,  before  any- 
one at  the  label  had  even  heard  a  note  of 
the  first  album  (recorded  for  $3,500,  which 
Jimmy  paid  out  of  his  own  pocket).  Peter 
refused  to  let  the  band  release  singles,  so 
that  fans  had  to  buy  the  albums.  After  the 
band  got  big,  he  wouldn't  let  them  make 
television  appearances,  so  if  people  want- 
ed to  see  Led  Zeppelin  they  had  to  pay  to 
go  to  the  concerts.  And,  in  a  move  that 
forever  changed  the  rock-concert  business, 
he  forced  promoters  to  give  the  band  90 
percent  of  the  gate— take  it  or  leave  it.  They 
took  it.  Instead  of  employing  the  usual 
local  promoters,  Peter  hired  Jerry  Wein- 
traub's  Concerts  West  to  oversee  the  band's 
tours.  (Weintraub,  now  the  movie  produc- 
er, was  then  John  Denver's  manager  and 
the  concert  promoter  for  Elvis  Presley  and 
Frank  Sinatra.) 

Led  Zeppelin  enjoyed  immediate  and 
massive  financial  success  with  their  first 
album,  which  included  such  rock  classics 
as  "Dazed  and  Confused"  and  "Commu- 
nication Breakdown."  They  pretended  not 
to  care  about  the  bad  reviews.  Defensively, 
they  did  no  interviews.  Peter  and  Jimmy 
(at  the  start  this  was  clearly  Jimmy's  band 
and  Peter  worked  for  Jimmy)  encouraged 
a  mystique.  But  eventually  they  wanted  to 
be  famous.  Robert  Plant,  in  particular, 
was  irritated  that  Zeppelin  was  breaking 
attendance  records  but  the  Rolling  Stones 
were  getting  all  the  press.  So  they  hired  a 
press  agent. 

1973:  Danny  Goldberg,  hired  to  do  pub- 
licity for  the  band,  asked  me  to  go  see 
them  on  the  southern  leg  of  the  US.  tour. 
I  was  terrified.  I  had  heard  all  the  stories 
and  wanted  no  part  of  this  band.  But  my 
editors  at  the  British  music  weekly  Disc— 
and  later  at  the  New  Musical  Express,  Hit 
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GOOD  TIMES,  BAD  TIMES 


(1)  Plant,  Jones,  and  promoter  Bill 
Graham  backstage  in  San  Francisco. 

(2)  Plant  plays  a  prank  on  tour  manager 
Richard  Cole,  circa  1975.  (3)  Page 
backstage  at  Market  Square  Arena, 
Indianapolis,  January  25,  1975.  (4)  Lisa 
Robinson  and  Ahmet  Ertegun  aboard  the 
Staiship,  1973.  (5)  Page  and  entourage 
arrive  at  the  Knebvvorth  Festival,  August  4, 
1979.  (6)  Plant  and  Page  after  a  show  in 
Minneapolis,  January  18,  1975.  (7)  Bonham, 
Peter  Grant.  Page,  and  Jones  on  the 
Staiship,  circa  1975.  (8)  Led  Zeppelin 

in  performance,  June  3,  1973. 
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Parader,  Creem,  and  the  New  York  Post- 
all  insisted  that  I  couldn't  pass  up  the 
opportunity  to  talk  to  what  was  quickly 
becoming  the  world's  biggest  rock  band. 
So,  from  1973  to  1979,  I  traveled  on  and 
off  with  Zeppelin  in  the  U.S.  and  taped 
more  than  50  hours  of  interviews  (pub- 
lished sections  of  which  were  "sampled" 
by  others  without  permission  in  books 
written  about  the  band).  I  endured  the 
disdain  of  my  so-called  colleagues,  all  of 
whom  considered  Led  Zeppelin  declasse: 
hyped-up  barbarians  who  drew  a  working- 
class— or,  worse,  white-trash-and  mostly 
male  audience. 

/  realized  what  Led  Zeppelin  was  about 
around  the  end  of  our  first  American  tour 
in  1969.  We  started  off  not  even  on  the  bill 
in  Denver,  and  by  the  time  we  got  to  New 
York  City  we  were  second  to  Iron 
Butterfly  and  after  we  finished  our  set  they 
didn't  even  want  to  go  on. 

-Robert  Plant,  1973. 

May  7,  1973,  Jacksonville,  Florida:  Zeppelin 
had  just  broken  the  Beatles'  attendance 
record  for  the  largest  paying  crowd  ever  at 
a  single  group's  concert— 56,800  people  at 
Tampa  Stadium— but  the  first  show  I  went 
to  see  was  at  an  indoor  arena.  Backstage, 
I  saw  a  phalanx  of  security  guards.  Peter 
Grant  was  screaming  at  some  T-shirt  boot- 
leggers and  at  a  policeman  who  had  been 
rough  with  a  female  fan.  Richard  Cole,  af- 
ter politely  shaking  my  hand,  placed  me 
on  the  side  of  the  stage  near  the  ampli- 
fiers. To  my  astonishment,  I  loved  the 
three-and-a-half-hour  show.  The  next  day, 
at  the  Fontainebleau  hotel  in  Miami,  I 
was  told  that  the  band  asked  if  I  was 
"hiding"  in  my  room.  I  took  the  challenge 
and  went  downstairs  to  the  pool.  John 
Bonham  and  John  Paul  Jones  were  no- 
where in  sight.  Jimmy  Page  was  aloof. 
Robert  Plant,  wearing  a  tiny  red  bikini, 
was  charming.  I  asked  about  the  band's 
bad  reputation.  "It's  all  true,"  he  said. 
"When  we  do  something,  we  just  do  it 
bigger  and  better  than  anybody  else.  When 
there  are  no  holds  barred,  there  are  no 
holds  barred." 

May  13,  1973,  the  Royal  Orleans  Hotel,  New 
Orleans:  The  band  and  their  entourage 
were  assembled  at  the  rooftop  pool.  Jimmy 
Page  was  fully  dressed,  looked  very  pale, 
and  talked  about  the  bad  press  the  band 
received  in  England.  "I  wouldn't  mind 
constructive  criticism,"  he  said— whatever 
that  is,  I  said— "but  they  seem  to  be  losing 
the  essence  of  what's  important,  which  is 
music,  purely.  They  wallow  in  rubbish. 
And  while  I  may  be  a  masochist  in  other 


regions,  I'm  not  that  much  of  a  masochist 
that  I'm  going  to  pay  money  to  tear  my- 
self to  bits-reading"  Robert  Plant,  dressed 
in  the  same  red  bikini  he  wore  in  Miami, 
talked  about  the  band's  image.  "There  are 
so  many  people  who  come  around  just 
because  of  that.  We've  been  to  California 
and  that  Continental  Hyatt  House  and 
there  are  guys  who  book  in  there  with 
whips  and  goodness  knows  what  just  be- 
cause they  hear  we're  coming.  It's  crazy. 
I  like  to  think  that  people  know  we're 
pretty  raunchy  and  that  we  really  do  a  lot 
of  the  things  that  people  say  we  do.  But 
what  we're  getting  across  [onstage]  is  good- 
ness. It  ain't  'stand  up  and  put  your  fist  in 
the  air— we  want  revolution.'  I'd  like  them 
to  go  away  feeling  the  way  you  do  at  the 
end  of  a  good  chick,  satisfied  and  ex- 
hausted. Some  nights  I  look  out  and  want 
to  fuck  the  whole  front  row." 

Peter  Grant  instructed  Danny  Goldberg 
to  make  up  a  press  release  that  stated, 
"The  49,000  people  at  the  Atlanta  Led 
Zeppelin  show  was  the  biggest  thing  in  At- 
lanta since  Gone  with  the  Wind,"  and  to 
attribute  the  quote  to  the  mayor  of  Atlan- 
ta. In  both  Atlanta  and  Tampa,  the  band 
got  front-page  billing  with  the  Watergate 
hearings.  In  New  Orleans,  Ahmet  Erte- 
gun rented  Cosimos  Studios,  a  big,  funky, 
warehouse  recording  studio,  for  a  party 
for  Zeppelin  after  their  show,  and  invited 
the  Meters,  Ernie  K-Doe,  and  Professor 
Longhair  to  perform.  A  large  portable  air 
conditioner  was  set  up  to  cool  the  room. 
Ernie  K-Doe  was  wearing  white  linen 
trousers  and  a  pink  sport  coat  and  white 
tie.  Art  Neville  sat  at  the  organ,  ready 
to  perform  with  the  Meters.  Blind  blues 
great  Snooks  Eaglin  had  his  guitar,  and 
Professor  Longhair  was  at  the  piano.  The 
members  of  Led  Zeppelin,  who  grew  up 
in  England  hearing  these  guys  on  pirate 
radio,  were  thrilled. 

We  change  the  show  every  night.  We  never 
get  two  guitar  breaks  that  are  the  same. 
That's  why  every  album  has  been  so 
different.  I'm  not  going  to  name  anybody, 
but  obviously  there  are  groups  that  play 
every  guitar  note  the  same  as  on  the 
record  and  it  becomes  so  predictable.  Once 
you  know  what's  coming,  and  that  relates 
to  anything  you  get  into,  it  becomes  a  bore. 
—Jimmy  Page,  1973. 

Led  Zeppelin  were  aware  that  when  the 
Rolling  Stones  walked  into  a  room  they 
created  an  ambience.  So  when  Zeppelin 
went  to  a  club,  Richard  Cole  called  ahead 
to  say  the  band  was  on  its  way  and  to  make 
sure  that  bottles  of  Dom  Perignon  were 
waiting  at  the    continued  on  page  404 
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MEMPHIS,  2001 

i  on  the  turntable  in  Presley's  bedroom  the  day  he  died,  August  16,  1977,  was  a  special 
acetate  copy  of  songs  by  the  Stamps  Quartet,  the  southern  white  gospel  group  that  sang  harmony 
with  him  at  all  of  his  appearances  in  the  last  six  years  of  his  life.  The  disc  had  been  given  to  him  by 
J.  D.  Sumner,  the  leader  and  manager  of  the  Stamps,  who  also  sang  bass.  Gospel  was  an  important 
influence  on  Presley.  When  he  was  a  boy,  he  listened  to  religious  music  at  his  mother's  Pentecostal 
church  and  attended  all-night  concerts  given  by  gospel  quartets  in  Memphis.  The  only  Grammys  he 
~~d  were  for  his  albums  of  gospel  music,  and  %ow  Great  Thou  Art"  became  one  of  his 
re  songs.  Presley  would  jam  for  hours  with  the  Stamps,  and  he  often  listened  to  gospel  as  he 
-*p.  This  record  included  some  of  his  favorite  hymns:  "I  Should  Have  Been 
jhthouse,"  "I  Can  Feel  the  Touch  of  His  Hand,"  and  "When  It's  My  Time." 
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As  principal  photographer  for  Rolling  Stone  from  1970  to  1983, 

LYME  LEIBOVITZ  learned  how  the  music  got  made,  more  often  in  hotel  rooms  and 

rehearsals  than  onstage.  In  photos  and  an  essay  from  her  new  hook,  American  Music, 

with  a  vision  honed  by  two  more  decades  of  acclaimed  work  for  Vanity  Fair 

and  others,  she  explores  more  deeply  than  ever  the  landscape  of  America's  sound, 

from  a  New  Orleans  funeral  to  a  Baptist  church,  to  an  empty  juke  joint 
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EDDIE  COTTOM  JR. 

WITH  HIS  FRIEND  JAN  HOBSON, 
CLINTON,  MISSISSIPPI,  2000 

Cotton  was  born  in  Jackson,  Mississippi,  in 
1970.  When  he  was  two,  his  family  moved  to 
Clinton,  where  his  father  became  the  pastor  of 
the  local  Church  of  God  in  Christ,  a  popular 
African-American  Pentecostal  denomination. 
Cotton  began  writing  songs  when  he  was  10, 
as  well  as  singing  for  his  father's  congregation. 
At  Jackson  State  University  he  majored  in 
music  but  left  before  graduating  to  form  a 
band,  playing  blues  with  gospel  and  soul 
overtones.  His  debut  album,  Live  at  the  Alamo 
Theater  (2000),  contains  original  material 
along  wBh  covers  of  songs  by  Howlin'  Wolf 
and  Little  Milton. 
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THE  NORTH  MISSISSIPPI  AUST/iRS 

CODY  DICKINSON,  LUTHER  DICKINSON, 
CHRIS  CHEW,  COLDWATER,  MISSISSIPPI,  2000 

The  Allstars,  who  play  a  punky  electric  version  of  hill-country  blues, 
were  formed  by  two  white  boys  from  Memphis  who  fell  in  love  with  the 
classic  sounds  made  by  black  musicians  at  least  two  generations 
older.  Luther  Dickinson,  vocals  and  guitar  (born  in  1973),  and  Cody 
Dickinson,  drums  (born  in  1976),  are  the  sons  of  Jim  Dickinson,  a 
well-known  Memphis  producer  and  pianist.  As  soon  as  Luther  could 
drive,  they  were  making  pilgrimages  to  blues  guitarist  Junior 
Kimbrough's  juke  joint  in  Holly  Springs,  Mississippi.  Othar  Turner,  a 
venerable  octogenarian  fife  player,  became  Luther's  mentor,  and  in 
1998  Luther  produced  Turner's  first  full-length  record,  Everybody 
Hollerin'  Goat.  The  brothers  formed  the  Allstars  in  1996  with  bass 
player  Chris  Chew  (born  in  1973),  a  friend  with  a  gospel-music 
background.  (Dwayne  Burnside,  son  of  the  blues  guitarist  R.  L. 
Burnside,  joined  the  group  in  2001.)  Their  first  record,  Shake  Hands 
with  Shorty  (2000),  got  rapturous  reviews  from  critics  in  national 
newspapers  and  magazines,  as  did  51  Phantom  (2001)  and  Polaris 
(2003).  Rootsy  but  not  retro,  the  critics  said.  In  Luther's  words,  "It's  not 
really  blues.  It's  rock  'n'  roll." 
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MERIGOLD,  MISSISSIPPI,  2000 
Great  bluesmen  such  as  Robert  Johnson,  Sonny  Boy  Williamson,  Howlin'  Wolf,  and 
B.  B.  King  started  out  playing  in  Mississippi  Delta  juke  joints,  where  farmworkers 
came  to  drink  and  dance.  Po'  Monkey's  is  located  in  cotton  fields  two  miles  down  a 
gravel  road  off  Highway  61,  in  William  "Po'  Monkey"  Seaberry's  home,  a  turn-of- 
tbe-century  sharecropper's  shack  that  Seaberry  transforms  into  a  juke  joint  every 
Thursday  night.  A  hand-painted  sigh  spells  out  the  rules:  NO  BEER  bottles,  no  droopy 
JEANS.  $3  AT  THE  DOOR.  COJ.D  beer  and  Music.  Po'  Monkey's  is  one  of  the  last  such 
establishments  in  the  Delta.  Their  demise  has  been  accelerated  by  competition  from 
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B.  B.  KING 

AT  CLUB  EBONY,  INDIANOLA,  MISSISSIPPI,  2000 

King  was  born  in  a  sharecropper's  cabin  near  Indianola 
in  1925.  His  parents  separated  when  he  was  four,  and  his 
mother  died  when  he  was  nine,  leaving  him  pretty  much 
on  his  own.  When  he  was  13  he  began  playing  his  guitar 
on  street  corners  in  Indianola  to  supplement  his  earnings 
as  a  cotton  picker  and  tractor  driver.  In  1948  he  appeared 
on  Sonny  Boy  Williamson's  radio  show  in  Memphis  and 
soon  had  his  own  spot,  on  which  he  sang  commercials  for  a 
health  tonic.  He  got  his  first  recording  contract  in  1949 
and  in  the  early  50s  had  several  songs  on  the  R&B  charts. 
He  toured  constantly,  and  his  idiosyncratic  way  of  playing 
the  electric  guitar,  making  it  an  extension  of  his  voice, 
influenced  blues  guitarists,  such  as  Buddy  Guy  and  Otis 
Rush,  and  countless  rock  guitarists,  including  Jimi  Hendrix 
and  Eric  Clapton.  But  it  was  not  until  1968,  when  King 
appeared  at  the  Fillmore  in  San  Francisco,  that  he  reached 
the  wide,  predominantly  white  audience  that  made  him 
famous.  He's  since  been  inducted  into  the  Rock  and  Roll 
Hall  of  Fame  and  received  a  Presidential  Medal  of  the  Arts 
and  a  Kennedy  Center  honor.  He  still  spends  most  of  his 
time  on  the  road,  playing  at  least  200  dates  a  year- 
including  an  annulitoerformance  at  the  B.  B.  King  Home- 
town Homecoming  Festival,  where  this  photo  was  taken. 
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AMERICAN 

MUSIC 

BY  ANNIE  LEWMl 


or  13  years,  between  1970  and  1983,  I  was  the  principal 
photographer  for  Rolling  Stone.  Everyone  called  Rolling  Stone  a  mu- 
sic magazine,  although  most  people  knew  that  it  was  much  more 
than  that.  I  worked  with  Hunter  Thompson  on  stories  about  the  na- 
tional elections  and  Nixon's  resignation.  I  also  worked  with  Tom 
Wolfe— The  Right  Stuff  came  out  of  Rolling  Stone.  But  music  was  the 
center  of  our  lives,  or  at  least  it  seemed  that  way. 

Before  I  worked  for  the  magazine,  I  studied  painting  at  the  San 
Francisco  Art  Institute  and  took  a  night  class  in  photography.  The 
reigning  aesthetic  was  personal  reportage—Robert  Frank  and  Cartier- 
Bresson.  It  was  at  the  height  of  the  Vietnam  War,  and  soldiers  who 
had  come  back  were  attending  school  on  the  G.I.  Bill.  One  guy  in  my 
photography  class— a  really,  really  tough  guy— showed  us  some  pictures 
he'd  taken  in  Vietnam  when  he  was  totally  stoned.  They  were  of  night 
flares.  He  was  supposed  to  be  holding  a  gun  when  the  flares  went  off, 
but  he  took  these  incredible  photographs  instead. 

Rolling  Stone  hired  me  after  I  brought  some  pictures  to  the  maga- 
zine's art  director,  Robert  Kingsbury.  There  was  one  of  a  ladder  in 
an  apple  orchard  that  I  had  taken  when  I  was  on  a  work-study  pro- 
gram in  Israel,  and  pictures  of  people  who  were  living  on  a  kibbutz. 
I  also  showed  him  some  photographs  I  had  shot  the  day  before  at  an 
anti-war  rally.  This  was  not  the  kind  of  thing  that  photographers  usual- 
ly took  to  Kingsbury.  He  saw  a  lot  of  pictures  continued  on  page  3  82 

Excerpted  from  American  Music,  by  Annie  Leibovitz,  to  be  published 
in  November  by  the  Random  House  Publishing  Group; 
©  2003  by  Annie  Leibovitz. 
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RIVERSIDE,  CALIFORNIA,! 

Etta  James  was  born  Jamesetta  Hawkins  in  Li 
geles  in  1938  to  a  teen  mother.  She  began  sine 
a  Baptist  church  choir  when  she  was  5  andi 
came  to  the  attention  of  the  bandleader  Jc 
Otis,  who  in  1953  took  her  and  two  friends  i 
studio  to  record  "Roll  with  Me  Henry,"  a  respa 
Hank  Ballard's  R&B  hit  "Work  with  Me  Anniei 
song  was  retitled  "Wallflower"  and  became  a  \ 
R&B  hit.  Otis  gave  her  the  name  Etta  James,  ai 
became  one  of  the  most  popular  members' 
show.  In  1960  she  signed  a  contract  with  ' 
Records  in  Chicago  and  soon  became  an  R&B.1 
star.  But  James  was  beset  by  personal  pro 
(including  heroin  addiction  and  a  series  of  a  • 
lovers),  which  she  discussed  frankly  in  her' 
autobiography,  Rage  fo  Survive.  Her  career  c 
new  momentum  after  she  opened  for  the  R| 
Stones  on  their  1981  U.S.  tour.  She  was  inwj 
into  the  Rock  and  Roll  Hall  of  Fame  in  1993  i 

ceived  a  Lifetime  Achievement  Award  at  this  I 

I 

Grammy  ceremony. 
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BONNIE  RAIT  J 

IN  A  DRESSING  ROOM  AT  THE  BOTTOM  LINE,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  2003 
Raitt  plays  bottleneck  guitar  and  sings  blues,  R&B,  and  pop  in  an  emotionally  precise 
contralto  voice  that  can  shout  or  croon.  The  daughter  of  the  Broadway  singer  John  Raitt, 
she  was  born  in  1949  in  Burbank,  California.  After  two  years  spent  studying  at  Radcliffe 
and  singing  in  Cambridge  coffeehouses,  she  dropped  out  of  school  and  began  playing 
with  blues  musicians  such  as  Howlin'  Wolf  and  Mississippi  Fred  McDowell.  She  made  her 
first  album  in  1971,  and  although  her  records  sold  respectably  and  were  critically  well 
received,^  was  not  until  1989,  when  she  released  Nick  of  Time,  that  she  had  a  big 
commercial  success.  The  album  sold  four  million  copies,  and  Raitt  received  four  Grammys. 
She  has  collaborated  with  many  other  musicians,  including  B.  B.  King,  Ladysmith  Black 
Mambazo,  Cesaria  Evora,  Tony  Bennett,  and  Willie  Nelson.  Raitt  is  a  Quaker  and  a 
political  activist.  She  cto-founded  the  Rhythm  and  Blues  Foundation,  which  assists  pio- 

"rteerinfl  musicians  who  have  suffered  from  unfair  record-company  practices.  She  was 

.  inducted  into  the  Rock  and  Roll  Hall  of  Fame  in  2000. 
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HUBERT  SUMLIH  AND  i .. 

AT  THE  MAPLE  LEAF  BAR,  NEW  ORLEANS,  2003 

-" -'-Sumiin  was  born  in  1931  in  Greenwood,  Mississippi,  the  youngest  of  13  children.  He 

began  playing  guitar  in  clubs  when  he  was  12.  In  1954  he  joined  Howlin'  Wolf's  band 

'.in,, Chicago  and,  at  Wolf's  request,  developed  a  unique  fingerpicking  technique. 

Many  of  their  classic  recordings  together,  including  "Back  Door  Man"  and  "Little  Red 

Rooster,"  have  been  covered  by  such  artists  as  the  Rolling  Stones,  Jimi  Hendrix,  and 

the  Doors.  Sumlrh  retired  for  a  time  after  Howlin'  Wolf  died  in  1976,  but  returned  to 

music  in  the  80s.  Willie  "Pinetop"  Perkins  was  borti  in  Belzoni,  Mississippi,  in  1913.  He 

began  his  career  as  a  guitarist,  but  was  rorced  to  change  instruments  after  being 

stabbed  in  the  arm.  He  became  a  pianist,  played  for  several  years  with  Sonny  Boy 

Williamson,  and  later  worked  with  B.  B.  King.  In  1969  he  replaced  Otis  Spann  in 

■   M"ddy  Waters's  band.  In  1998,  Perkins  and  Sumiin  recorded  Legends,  a  mix  of 

~  traditional  Delta  blues  and  electric-guitar-based  rock^lwhich  was  nominated  for  a 

Grammy.  Perkins  was  inducted  into  the  Blues  Hall  of  Fpne  this  year. 
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continued  i  rom  pagi  >76  by  people  who  had  gone  to  concerts  and 
used  their  cameras  to  get  to  the  front  of  the  stage.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  a  concert  was  the  least  interesting  place  to  photograph  a  musi- 
cian. I  was  interested  in  how  things  got  done.  I  liked  rehearsals,  back 
rooms,  hotel  rooms  almost  any  place  but  the  stage.  And  even  if  I 
was  a  fan  of  someone's  music,  the  photograph  came  first.  It  was  al- 
ways about  taking  the  picture.  There  were  other  photographers  who 
specialized  in  shooting  musicians— really  great  photographers.  David 
Gahr.  in  particular.  And  Jim  Marshall,  who  probably  understood  the 
psyche  of  a  musician  better  than  anyone.  He  could  drink  with  them 
and  take  as  many  drugs  as  they  did.  I  couldn't  do  that  without  killing 
myself.  But  I  put  in  a  lot  of  time  with  musicians.  I  had  an  idea  at 
that  point  about  how  musicians  lived,  but  when  I  went  on  the  road 
with  the  Rollins  Stones  in  1975.  I  learned  how  music  is  made. 


hat  was  more  than  25  years  ago.  and  I've  done  a  great  deal 
of  work  since  then.  I  have  learned  how  to  help  a  moment,  how  to 
direct  il.  and  when  you  just  have  to  accept  that  it's  not  going  to  hap- 
pen and  you  should  come  back  another  day.  The  impulse  to  do 
American  Music  came  from  a  desire  to  return  to  my  original  subject 
and  look  at  it  with  a  mature  eye.  Bring  my  experience  to  it.  I  had 
something  rather  ambitious  in  mind,  actually.  I  wanted  to  show  a 
Marine  marching  band,  and  barbershop  quartets,  and  make  it  a  real 
American  tapestry.  It  seemed  like  a  good  idea  to  start  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Delta,  since  that's  where  the  music  that  meant  so  much  to  me 
started.  The  first  person  1  shot  was  R.  L.  Burnside.  My  crew  and  I 
got  oil"  the  plane  and  went  straight  over  to  his  house,  which  was  very 
dark  inside  maybe  10  f-stops  different  from  outside.  It  was  hard  to 
see  at  first,  and  then  you  could  make  out  people  sitting  in  the  cor- 
ners, and  tons  of  grandchildren.  Girlfriends.  Brothers.  Cousins.  R.  L. 
Burnside  was  just  sitting  around.  Life  was  going  on.  A  woman  was 
putting  cornrows  in  one  of  his  nephews'  hair. 

Nick  Rogers,  my  assistant,  and  Karen  Mulligan,  my  producer,  are 
verj  friendly  people,  and  when  we  showed  up  it  was  like  an  instant 
party.  Not  like  the  old  days,  when  it  was  just  me  and  my  camera. 
We  helped  things  along  by  asking  Burnside  if  he  would  mind  play- 
ing the  guitar.  He  pulled  a  lot  of  stuff  out  of  his  garage  and  some- 
one set  up  some  drums  and  they  played  in  the  carport.  I  got  many 
beautiful  pictures  from  that  fust  encounter. 

The  trips  to  the  Delta  didn't  feel  like  work.  I  didn't  have  to  hope 
that  something  would  happen.  Stuff  was  happening.  In  Clinton,  a  lit- 
tle town  not  far  from  Burnside's  house,  we  were  working  with  Eddie 
Cotton  Jr.  in  a  club,  and  while  we  were  setting  up  the  lights  I  went 
outside  and  he  was  sitting  in  a  car  with  a  girl.  I  took  the  picture  that 
we  used  in  the  book.  We  talked  about  shooting  the  next  day,  which 
was  Sunday,  and  he  said  that  he  couldn't  get  together  until  later  in 
the  afternoon,  because  he  played  the  organ  in  his  dad's  church.  1 
met  him  there  and  took  some  pictures  in  the  church,  and  then  we 
were  standing  on  the  sidewalk  and  a  little  girl  walked  by.  looking 
pretty  in  her  Sunday  clothes.  I  asked  Eddie  if  he  knew  her.  and  he 
laughed  and  said.  "Annie,  evervone  here  continued  on  pagi   m 


SPICEWOOD,  TEXAt! 

One  of  the  most  prolific  singer-songwrr 
the  history  of  American  music,  Nelson,  ■ 
1933;  was  raised  in  Abbott,  Texas.  Wl 
was  6  years  old  he  began  playing  the  gui 
writing  songs,  and  by  the  time  he  was  10' 
performing  in  local  dance  halls.  He  world 
Bible  salesman,  tree  trimmer,  and  D.J. 
moving  to  Nashville,  where  he  found  c 
market  for  his  songs.  Many,  including 
first  recorded  by  Patsy  Cline,  became  h 
son  was  not  commercially  successful  as  c 
himself  until  the  mid-70s,  when  he  ma- 
Headed  Stranger,  a  concept  album  c 
killer  on  the  run.  By  then  he  had  grown  Ic 
and  a  beard  and  was  living  in  Austin.  Nek 
a  distinctive,  whiskey-flavored  tenor  vo 
he  uses  like  a  jazz  musician,  and  in  li 
formances  he  and  his  band,  the  Fam 
provise.  He  has  recorded  more  than  a  h 
albums,  several  of  them,  such  as  Stardust 
consisting  of  pop  standards.  He  was  a  K 
Center  honoree  in  1 998  and  received  a  C 
tifetime  Achievement  Award  in  2000. 
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^^^Hw  ADAM  9 

AT  THE  BEST  WESTERN  HOLLYWOOD  HILLS  HOTEL,  LOS  ANGELES,  2002 

Adams  was  born  in  1 974  in  the  coastal  North  Carolina  town  of  Jacksonville. 
After  dropping  out  of  high  school,  he  wrote  songs,  sang,  and  played  guitar 
in  a  postpunk  band  called  Patty  Duke  Syndrome.  In  1994  he  formed  the 
alternative-country  band  Whiskeytown,  which  recorded  three  albums.  On 
his  first  solo  recording,  Hearfbrealcer  (2000),  Adams  composed  songs 
around  the  theme  of  lost  love  and  sang  in  a  raspy  tone  that  evoked  early 
Dylan.  His  second  album,  Go/d  (2001 ),  drew  on  a  wider  palette— pop,  rock, 
and  blues— and  was  nominated  for  a  Grammy.  All  of  his  work  is  defined  by 
poetically  expressed  melancholy  and  longing.  His  latest  album,  Rock  N  Roll, 
will  be  released  in  November. 
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ytHAHK  WILLIAMS  III,  nashville.  2000 

Except  for  his  tattoos  and  braid,  Hank  III  looks  remarkably  like  his  famous  grand- 
father, who  died  in  the  back  of  a  Cadillac,  the  victim  of  alcohol  and  painkillers,  in  1 953 
at  the  age  of  29  (20  years  before  his  grandson  was  born).  Hank  III  sounds  like  his 
namesake,  too,  or  can  when  he  wants  to,  as  he  does  on  "I'm  a  Long  Gone  Daddy,"  his 
contribution  to  Timeless,  the  Hank  Williams  tribute  album  released  in  2001.  Hank  III 
was  born  Shelton  Hank  Williams  (his  father  is  Hank  Williams  Jr.)  and  grew  up  in 
Nashville,  mostly,  listening  to  Kiss  and  Black  Sabbath  and  playing  drums  in  punk 
bands.  His  first  two  albums,  Risin'  Outlaw  (1999)  and  Lovesick  Broke  &  Driftin' 
(2002),  show  off  his  honky-tonk  side.  In  performance  he  and  his  band  do  a  honky-tonk 
set  and  then  another  that  might  be  called  country-metal. 


continued  from  page  382  is  related  to  everyone  else."  She  was  his 
cousin.  We  used  that  photograph,  too. 

I  wanted  to  photograph  Rosanne  Cash  with  her  father,  Johnny 
Cash.  He  had  not  been  well,  but  he  organized  a  family  reunion  and 
birthday  celebration  for  his  wife,  June  Carter  Cash,  in  Hiltons,  Vir- 
ginia, where  the  original  Carter-family  homes  are,  and  they  invited 
us  to  come.  It  turned  out  to  be  the  last  big  gathering  of  the  clan 
before  June's  death.  We  ate  with  them,  and  they  included  us  in 
everything.  We  shot  some  photographs  at  a  picnic,  and  Rosanne 
and  her  father  sat  on  the  front  porch  of  June's  parents'  house,  and 
Rosanne  played  guitar  and  sang. 

I  always  try  to  take  pictures  in  places  that  mean  something.  The 
Carter-family  porch  means  a  great  deal.  Several  generations  of  the 
family  sat  on  that  porch.  It's  not  just  any  porch— I  was  looking  for 
that  kind  of  detail.  A  room.  Or  a  chair.  One  afternoon  I  went  to  a 
juke  joint  that  someone  had  told  me  about,  thinking  that  I  would  like 
to  get  a  dancing  picture.  The  juke  joint  was  in  the  middle  of  a  field, 
and  it  looked  pretty  much  the  way  it  did  a  hundred  years  ago,  ex- 
cept for  the  fact  that  there  was  a  Lincoln  parked  in  the  garage.  We 
knocked  on  the  door,  but  no  one  was  there,  and  we  were  sitting  around 
waiting  for  somebody  to  come  down  the  road  when  I  realized  that 
the  house  was  the  picture.  It  was  a  kind  of  window  on  the  subject. 


he  Fisk  Jubilee  Singers  were  photographed  on  the  lawn  at  Fisk 
University,  in  Nashville,  because  I  thought  you  should  see  the  campus 
and  the  trees.  But  then  a  couple  of  years  later  we  heard  they  were  per- 
forming in  New  York  and  we  asked  them  to  come  to  the  studio  and 
sing.  And  when  they  did  I  just  started  to  cry,  it  was  so  powerful.  They 
weren't  belting  it  out  or  anything.  They  were  very  controlled.  But  I  was 
totally  unprepared  for  the  beauty  their  voices  made  in  union.  I  had 
asked  them  to  come  to  the  studio  because  I  wanted  to  photograph 
what  singing  looks  like.  I  guess  I  had  in  the  back  of  my  mind  Richard 
Avedon's  photograph  of  Marian  Anderson  singing.  I  wanted  to  see  the 
song.  I  tried  to  do  this  several  times.  When  we  went  to  photograph 
Ralph  Stanley,  I  asked  him  to  sing  "O  Death,"  the  song  that  he  won  a 
Grammy  for  when  it  was  on  the  soundtrack  of  O  Brother,  Where  Art 
Tfwu?  I  thought.  Well,  this  will  be  great.  He  has  this  weathered,  worn 
face,  and  he'll  be  singing  about  death.  I  thought  I  would  have  a  pho- 
tograph of  a  man  wailing.  But  he  started  to  sing  and  his  mouth  was 
hardly  open  and  his  teeth  were  clenched.  Which,  I  realized,  made 
sense.  You  aren't  going  to  sing,  "Hooray,  here's  death."  He  sang  the 
whole  song  all  the  way  through,  and  his  mouth  was  open  maybe  a 
quarter  of  an  inch. 

I  often  got  something  other  than  what  I  had  anticipated  on  this 
project.  Something  else.  Something  that  moved  me  unexpectedly.  The 
musicians  who  played  at  Placide  Adams's  funeral  in  New  Orleans,  for 
instance.  Their  horns  were  battered  and  beaten  up,  and  they  were  so 
poor  that  they  barely  had  shoes,  but  when  the  procession  started,  the 
music  was  so  rich  and  so  ga  it  that  I  was  walking  down  the  street 
with  my  camera,  crying.  I  felt  privileged  to  be  able  to  listen  to  these 
people  play. 
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WNE  CARTER  CASH  AND  JOHNNY  CASH 

AT  THE  HOUSE  OF  MAYBELLE  AND  EZRA  CARTER,  HILTONS,  VIRGINIA,  2001 
Johnny  Cash  was  born  in  1 932  and  grew  up  in  poverty  in  Dyess,  Arkansas,  in  the 
Mississippi  Delta,  where  his  father  was  a  sharecropper.  In  1955,  Cash  was 
working  unsuccessfully  as  an  appliance  salesman  in  Memphis,  composing  songs 

•.  in  his  spare  time,  when  Sam  Phillips  of  Sun  Records  gave  him  a  recording  con- 
tract. Cash's  "Cry,  Cry,  Cry,"  sung  in  his  artless  bass-baritone  voice,  became 
Sun's  first  country  hit.  In  1956  his  recording  of  "I  Walk  the  Line"  was  the  No.  1 
country  single  and  crossed  over  to  the  pop  charts.  Cash  wrote,  recorded,  and 
toured  relentlessly,  and  At  San  Quenf/n  was  for  many  years  the  all-time  best- 
selling  country  album.  In  1969  he  became  the  host  of  an  innovative  variety 

"'■  program,  The  Johnny  Cash  Show,  which  ran  for  two  years  on  ABC.  His  career 
declined  in  the  80s,  but  he  was  "re-discovered"  in  1994,  when  the  producer  Rick 
Rubin  began  recording  a  series  of  albums  with  Cash  that  drew  on  his  penchant 
for  elegiac  and  disturbing  songs.  Cash  married  June  Carter  in  1 968,  and  she  co- 
wrote  one  of  his  biggest  hits,  "Ring  of  Fire,"  which  is  about  their  relationship.  She 
was  born  in  Maces,  Virginia,  in  1929,  two  years  after  her  mother,  Maybelle,  and 
'  i  and  aunt,  A.P.  and  Sara  Carter,  made  their  first  recordings  of  Ap- 
palachian songs  for  the  Victor  Talking  Machine  Company.  June  and  her  two  sis- 
ters performed  with  fheiynother  as  Mother  Maybelle  and  the  Carter  Sisters,  and 
they  appeared  regularly  with  Cash.  June  CarterCash  died  of  complications  from 
heart  surgery  on  May  15,  2003,  ancWohnhy  Cash  died  four  months  later,  of 
complications  from  diabetes. 
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FRANKLIN,  TENNESSEE,  2001 

Harris  was  born  in  Birmingham,  Alabama,  her  mother's  hometown,  in  1947.  She 
grew  up  in  a  suburb  of  Washington,  D.C.,  wanting  to  be  a  folksinger,  and  spent 
two  years  in  New  York,  playing  in  Greenwich  Village  clubs.  She  got  married,  had 
a  child,  was  divorced,  and  in  1971  was  back  in  Washington,  playing  in  bars, 
when  she  met  Gram  Parsons,  the  influential  progressive-country  musician.  Their 
collaboration,  which  ended  with  his  death  from  a  drug  and  alcohol  overdose  in 
1973,  established  the  direction  of  her  later  career.  Harris  has  an  eloquent  and 
distinctive  soprano  voice  and  a  remarkable  gift  for  harmony,  which  was  first 
apparent  in  her  work  with  Parsons.  She  has  since  recorded  duets  with  many  other 
musicians-including  Roy  Orbison,  Neil  Young,  George  Jones,  Ralph  Stanley, 
Willie  Nelson,  and  Bob  Dylan— and  performed  as  a  trio  with  Dolly  Parton  and 
Linda  Ronstadt.  Harris  has  made  more  than  two  dozen  records  and  received 
many  Grammys  and  other  awards.  She  often  interprets  the  work  of  other  song- 
writers, such  as  Lucinda  Williams  arid  Steve  Earle,  but  she  wrote  most  of  the 
songs  on  her  album  Red  Dirt  Girl  (2000)  herself. 
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LOU  REED  AND  LAURIE  ANDERSON,  coney  island,  new  york,  1995 

Reed  was  born  in  Freeport,  Long  Island,  in  1942.  After  moving  to  New  York  City  in  his  early  20s,  Reed 
became  a  contract  songwriter  and  formed  the  Primitives,  a  band  that  included  John  Cale  and  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  Velvet  Underground  in  1965.  In  1970,  Reed  began  an  uncompromising,  sometimes 
aggressively  experimental  solo  career;  David  Bowie  produced  his  second  album,  Transformer,  which  con- 
tained the  hit  "Walk  on  the  Wild  Side."  In  2003,  24  albums  later,  he  released  The  Raven,  a  twodisc  set  about 
the  life  and  work  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Anderson  was  born  in  Chicago  in  1947.  She  studied  violin  and 
performed  in  the  Chicago  Youth  Symphony,  attended  Barnard  College,  and  received  a  graduate  degree  in 
sculpture  from  Columbia  University.  In  the  early  70s  she  began  to  stage  public  performances,  and  by  1976 
was  appearing  regularly  at  museums  and  concert  halls.  Anderson's  work  combined  music,  language,  and 
visual  projections.  In  1981  she  recorded  "O  Superman,"  an  1 1 -minute  song  built  around  a  droning  vocal 
sample.  It  was  a  huge  hit  in  Britain,  reaching  No.  2  on  the  pop  chart,  and  Warner  Bros,  signed  her  to  a 
recording  contract.  She  has  continued  to  perform  in  complex  electronic  settings  onstage,  in  film,  and  on  CD. 
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Elliott  was  born  in  1971,  in  Portsmout  HP/  where 

middle-class,  albeit  violent  and  abusive,  household.  When  she  was  13  she  and 
her  mother  moved  out.  In  1991,  Missy  and  three  girlfriends  formed  a  singing 
group,  Sista,  and  Elliott  began  collaborating  on  songs  with  Tim  Mosely,  a  friend 
from  Virginia  known  as  Timbaland,  with  whom  she  still  works.  In  the  mid-90s, 
Elektra  gave  her  a  recording  contract  and  her  own  label,  Gold  Mine.  Her  first 
solo  album,  Supa  Dupa  Fly  ( 1 997),  produced  by  Timbaland,  debuted  at  No.  3  on: 
the  pop  chart,  sold  more  than  a  million  copies,  and  received  three  Grammy 
nominations.  Two  years  later,  "Hot  Boyz,"  from  her  album  Da  Real  World,  went 
to  No;  I  and  remained  there  for  18  weeks,  the  longest  stay  in  the  history  of  the 
ijjjJboard-.rW)  chart.  Elliott,  who  is  a  producer  and  businesswoman  as  well  as  a 
rme'r/'sjngs  about  sex,  money,  and  power  from  the  female  pointof  view.  In 
and  20o3srie  received  Grammys  for  best  female  rap  «' 
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-)*m*W  YORK  CITY,  1999 
Blige,  born  in  1971,  was  raised  by  a  single  Ynother  in  a  housing  project  in  Yonkers,  New 
York.  She  sang  in  a  church  choir  and  listened  to  R&B  and  soul  music  when  she  was  grow- 
ing up.  A  karaoke-style  tape  she  made  in  a  shopping  mall  made  its  way  into  the  hands  of 
Andre  Harrell,  the  founder  of  Uptown  Records.  He  had  the  young  producer  Sean  "Puffy" 
Combs  work  with  Blige  on  an  album  that  became  What's  the  41 )?,  which  was  released  in 
1992  and  sold  nearly  three  million  copies.  Blige  has  a  raw  and  warm  mezzo-soprano 
voice  that  she  uses  in  an  R&B  style  over  hip-hop  beats,  although  her  later  records  have  a 
more  soulful  sound.  She  is  often  called  the  Queen  of  Hip-Hop  Soul.  In  September  her 
latest  album,  Love  &  Life,  debuted  at  No.  1 


Ml  MORI  AH  MISSIONARY  BAPTIST  CHURCH  CHOIR 

ANNIE  MARSHALL,  MARIAN  HARVEY,  JEAN  BRIGGS,  ANNIE  FRANKLIN,  DOLORES  SIPPIO, 
AND  AMANDA  BOUTEE,  WITH  PIANIST  RICHARD  STEWART,  NEW  ORLEANS,  2003 

Mahalia  Jackson,  who  was  born  in  New  Orleans  in  191 1  or  1912,  grew  up  down  the  street  from  the  Mt. 
Moriah  Missionary  Baptist  Church  and  was  a  member  of  its  youth  choir  until  her  family  moved  north  to 
Chicago  (where  she  began  singing  professionally  while  still  in  her  teens).  The  1 27-year-old  church  remains 
the  spiritual  and  social  center  of  a  tight-knit  congregation;  most  members  of  the  choir  live  within  walking 
distance.  Dolores  Sippio  (second  from  right),  whose  mother  sang  with  Jackson,  has  herself  been  a  member 
of  the  adult  choir  for  48  years. 
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THE  NEVILLE  FAMILY,  new  Orleans  jazz  &  heritage  festival,  2002 

Three  generations  of  the  Neville  family  have  been  involved  with  music  in  New  Orleans,  but  the  best- 
known  manifestation  is  the  Neville  Brothers:  Art  (in  wheelchair),  who  plays  keyboards  and  sings; 
Charles  (back  row,  tie-dyed  shirt),  who  plays  saxophone;  Aaron  (back  row,  far  right),  who  sings  and 
plays  percussion;  and  Cyril  (middle  row,  white  hat),  who  also  sings  and  plays  percussion.  Their  funky 
music,  with  its  exquisite  four-part  harmonies,  draws  on  several  styles:  rhythm  and  blues,  jazz,  soul, 
reggae,  rock,  and  zydeco.  Art,  65,  was  the  first  family  member  to  become  prominent,  in  1 954,  when  his 
band,  the  Hawkettes,  recorded  the  classic  "Mardi  Gras  Mambo."  Aaron,  62,  became  famous  in  1966 
with  the  ballad  "Tell  It  Like  It  Is."  Charles,  64,  played  the  saxophone  in  several  jazz  bands.  All  three  got 
together  in  1976,  with  their  younger  brother,  Cyril,  55,  initially  as  the  backup  group  for  the  Wild 
Tchoupitoulas,  a  New  Orleans  "tribe"  led  by  their  uncle  George  "Big  Chief  Jolly"  Landry.  Each  of  the 
brothers  has  had  several  solo  projects,  including  Aaron's  recent  gospel  albums,  and  the  wider  family 
has  contributed  vocal  and  instrumental  backing. 
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THE  WHITE  STRIPES,  new  york  city,  2003 


Ti  ,  .  .  -">    ">■"    lunn   bill,  ZUUJ 

The  bond  ,s  a  duo.  Jock  White  writes  the  songs,  p|oys  guitar  ond  piono,  and  sings.  Meg  White  is  the 

to  60s  ond  70s  rock  ond  the.r  albums  emphasize  low-tech  production  techniques.  They  claim  to  be 
broh      and  s,ster,  b     various  c.tics  apd  reporterj  say  ^^  .  J  X  ob. 

mom*  In  any  cose,  hey  were  both  born  circa  1 975  ond  grew  up  in  Detroit,  where  Jock  worked  a 
on  upholsterer.  They  became  the  White  Stripes  in  1997,  recorded  two  critically  acclaimed  albums 
and  had  a  h,  ,n  2001  with  their  third,  White  6/ood  Ce//s.  Their  second  album,  De  SH,  ws 
after  he  aesthet.col  y  austere  philosophy  of  a  group  of  eorly^Oth-century  Dutch  artists  amonglem 
Mondno     and  Jack    as  said  that  he  and  Meg  think  of  the  band  as  a^art  project,  althoug    the^ 

forth     b    T  T  r        I COnCePtUd  C°nCei'$  'han  fr°m  ^  ViSC6ral  effeC'S  °f  **  «»ng«.  Their 
fourth  album,  Elephant,  was  released  earlier  this  year. 
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LEI  BY  THE  THEME  BRASS  BAND  AND  THE  BLACK  MEN  OF 
LABOR  SOCIAL  ORGANIZATION,  NEW  ORLEANS,  2003 

Jazz  funerals  are  unique  to  New  Orleans,  where  they  originated  in  the 
19th  century,  fusing  West  African  funerary  practices,  the  European  cus- 
tom of  brass-band  celebrations,  and  the  evolving  musical  style  that 
would  eventually  become  jazz.  The  funerals  encompass  two  very  dif- 
ferent moods.  There  is  a  somber  march,  traditionally  to  the  gravesite, 
accompanied  by  hymns  or  other  down-tempo  music.  The  procession 
returning  from  the  cemetery  is  joyous,  with  musical  improvisations  by 
the  band.  Bystanders  join  the  official  mourners  in  a  flamboyant  display 
of  dancing.  The  funerals  are  typically  sponsored  by  a  social  club  or 
benevolent  association,  with  members  distinguished  by  decorative 
sashes,  hats,  and  other  ornamentation.  Placide  Adams  was  a  member 
of  a  renowned  musical  family  in  New  Orleans.  He  joined  the  family 
band  as  a  drummer  when  he  was  13,  and  in  later  life  he  was  known  as 
a  traditional  New  Orleans  jazz  bass  player.  He  died  on  March  29, 
20O57at  the  age  of  73,  a  few  weeks  before  he  and  his  band  were  to 
appear  at  the  34th  annual  New  Orleans  Jazz  Heritage  Festival. 
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Led  Zeppelin 


continued  from  page  ?65  table.  When 
Zeppelin  was  in  town,  especially  in  New 
York  City  and  more  especially  in  Los  An- 
geles, the  groupie  grapevine  went  into  over- 
drive. In  Hollywood,  at  the  Rainbow  on 
the  Sunset  Strip— just  down  the  street  from 
the  Hyatt  House  where  the  band  stayed- 
bodyguards  manned  the  booths  reserved 
for  "the  boys."  (They  were  always  "the 
boys,"  and,  in  fact,  musicians  now  well  into 
their  50s  and  60s  are  still,  on  tour,  referred 
to  as  "the  boys")  Teenage  girls  lined  up  in 
front  of  them.  "No  head,  no  backstage 
pass"  was  the  mantra  among  the  roadies 
who  were  in  a  position  to  get  the  former 
and  give  the  latter  to  the  14-  to  18-year-olds 
who  wanted  to  get  to  the  band. 

One  15-year-old,  who  modeled  in  the 
rock  publication  Star  Magazine  and  caught 
Jimmy's  eye  at  an  L.A.  club,  was  Lori 
Mattix.  ("We  were  madly  in  love,"  says 
Lori  today,  now  a  45-year-old  fashion  buy- 
er and  mother  of  a  17-year-old  boy.  "My 
mother  knew  all  about  us.  She  adored 
Jimmy.  He  sent  her  flowers.")  Lori  was 
Jimmy's  steady  girl  whenever  he  was  in 
L.A.  She  says  he  called  her  every  day  even 
when  he  was  in  England,  where  he  lived  in 
a  reportedly  contentious  relationship  with 
longtime  girlfriend  Charlotte  Martin,  the 
mother  of  his  daughter  Scarlet.  Lori  says 
she  never  saw  a  whip  in  his  room,  Jimmy 
was  always  delightful  to  her,  he  would  never 
let  her  touch  a  drug,  and  he  was  so  furious 
when  he  once  saw  her  smoke  a  cigarette 
that  he  made  her  smoke  an  entire  pack  of 
Salems  so  she'd  never  do  it  again.  During 
the  1973  tour,  when  Robert  got  the  flu  and 
a  show  was  canceled,  there  was  talk  of 
sending  the  band's  empty  jet  to  fetch  Lori 
to  bring  her  to  be  with  Jimmy  in  the  Mid- 
west. Instead,  the  band  went  to  Los  Ange- 
les—their favorite  playground— for  a  few 
days  off. 

Robert's  tour  amours  were  girls  he  man- 
aged to  convince  that  he  was,  at  any  given 
moment,  about  to  leave  his  wife,  Maureen, 
the  mother  of  his  two  young  children.  Once, 
when  he  went  back  home  to  his  farm  on 
the  Welsh  border  after  a  tour,  Maureen 
came  running  out  of  the  house  furiously 
waving  a  copy  of  the  English  music  weekly 
Melody  Maker.  A  photo  of  Zeppelin  at  Rod- 
ney Bingenheimer's  Sunset  Strip  club  with  a 
bunch  of  young  girls  was  on  the  front  page. 
"Maureen,"  Robert  cried,  "you  know  we 
don't  take  that  paper!" 

July  24,  1973,  New  York  City:  The  limousines 
were  lined  up  outside  the  Plaza,  and  our 
seven-car  procession  made  its  way  out  of 
Manhattan  to  Newark  airport,  where  the 
band's  private  720B  jet  would  take  us  to 


Pittsburgh.  The  Starship  (which  would  later 
be  used  by  the  Rolling  Stones  and  Elton 
John)  was  some  plane:  gold  and  bronze, 
with  led  zeppelin  painted  along  the  side.  I 
persuaded  the  band  to  line  up  alongside 
the  wing  (no  easy  feat)  for  Bob  Gruen  to 
take  the  photo  that  would  eventually  be- 
come a  postcard.  The  stewardesses  were 
Wendy— who  wore  a  blue  feather  boa  and 
whose  uncle  was  Bobby  Sherman's  manag- 
er—and Susan,  dressed  in  maroon  and 
pink.  The  walls  of  the  plane  were  orange 
and  red;  there  were  circular  velvet  couches, 
white  leather  swivel  chairs,  a  mirror-covered 
bar,  a  nonfunctioning  fireplace,  and  a 
white  fake-fur-covered  bed  in  the  back  bed- 
room. Tour  manager  Richard  Cole  described 
the  plane  as  "elegant."  John  Paul  Jones 
(nicknamed  "Jonesy")  usually  played  a 
quiet  game  of  backgammon.  John  Bonham 
(always  called  "Bonzo")  sat  alone  in  the 
front.  Bonzo  was  homesick.  He'd  been  get- 
ting drunk  and  wild  and  would  bang  on 
Danny  Goldberg's  door  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  demanding  to  do  interviews  right 
there  and  then.  Peter  Grant  told  Danny  to 
get  two  rooms:  a  secret  one  to  actually 
sleep  in,  and  an  empty  one  to  deflect  Bon- 
zo's  four  a.m.  rampages.  Once,  on  a  street 
in  Dallas.  Bonzo  saw  a  Corvette  Stingray 
he  wanted,  and  instructed  Richard  Cole  to 
wait  until  the  owner  showed  up  and  insist 
that  "Mr.  Bonham  from  Led  Zeppelin  want- 
ed to  buy  him  a  drink."  He  paid  S  18,000 
for  the  car,  which  was  worth  considerably 
less,  shipped  it  to  L.A.,  and  put  it  in  the 
basement  of  the  Hyatt  House  while  the 
band's  lawyer  went  through  the  necessary 
rigamarole  to  get  the  insurance  transferred. 
Bonzo  then  dragged  musicians  from  other 
bands  over  to  admire  the  car,  drove  it  for 
two  days,  and  sold  it. 

July  29,  1973,  New  York  City:  Possibly  be- 
cause Jimmy  was  a  known  collector  of  mem- 
orabilia relating  to  the  English  satanist 
Aleister  Crowley,  and  especially  because  he 
bought  Crowley's  house  in  Scotland,  he  got 
bizarre  mail  and  death  threats.  On  the  final 
night  of  a  five-night  run  at  Madison  Square 
Garden,  more  security  men  than  usual 
checked  out  the  area  underneath  the  stage. 
The  band  did  a  blistering  three-and-a-half- 
hour  set,  and  when  it  was  over  we  were  in- 
explicably shoved  into  cars  and  raced  to  the 
Upper  East  Side  apartment  of  the  band's 
lawyer's  secretary.  No  one  told  us  why  we 
were  there,  but  for  some  reason  "the  boys" 
needed  to  be  kept  away  from  the  Drake  Ho- 
tel. Later  that  night,  at  a  party  given  for  the 
band  by  Ahmet  Ertegun  at  the  Carlyle  Ho- 
tel, we  learned  that  $203,000  in  cash  had 
been  stolen  from  the  group's  safe-deposit 
box  at  the  Drake.  ("Peter  did  have  a  funny 
expression  on  his  face,"  Robert  said,  "but 
what  were  we  going  to  do?  Break  down  and 


cry?  We  had  just  done  a  great  gig 
Drake  was  crawling  with  cops  anc 
agents;  the  band's  roadies  had  to  j 
the  rooms  and  get  rid  of  the  drugs.  1 
morning  Peter  Grant,  Richard  Co 
Danny  Goldberg  faced  press  accu 
that  the  robbery  was  faked  by  the 
The  band's  position  was  that  someo 
worked  at  the  hotel  had  taken  the 
The  "case,"  such  as  it  was,  was  never 
And  the  1973  tour  was  over. 

May  7,  1974,  New  York  City:  By  now, , 
Records  gave  Led  Zeppelin  anythi 
wanted,  and  what  they  wanted  wa 
own  record  label,  like  the  Rolling 
had.  Zeppelin's  Swan  Song  Records 
other  acts— the  60s  band  the  Pretty  ' 
Scottish  singer  Maggie  Bell,  and  roc 
Bad  Company,  led  by  ex-Free  singe 
Rodgers.  Zeppelin  came  to  New  Yoi 
Swan  Song  launch  at  the  Four  Si 
restaurant,  where  they  instructed 
Goldberg  to  get  some  swans  for  tru 
lie  couldn't  find  any,  so  he  got  ge 
stead.  The  band  was  furious.  "We 
on  farms!"  Robert  shouted.  "Do 
think  we  know  the  fucking  differ*; 
Bonzo  and  Richard  Cole  picked 
geese  and  let  them  loose  on  Park  A  am 
The  band  then  traveled  to  L.A.  for  ;  wi 
Song  launch  at  the  Bel-Air  Hotel]* 
real  swans)  attended  by  Bryan  Fen  Bi 
Wyman,  and  Groucho  Marx.  The;  <w 
back  to  England  to  record  Physical  C  m 
the  double  album  that  included  the  E  en 
flavored  "Kashmir,"  which  many  c  sk 
er  the  band's  real  masterpiece,  as  oj  •« 
to  what  was  undoubtedly  the  bigger  OB 
of  their  career— the  song  that  ha:*l 
played  on  radio  more  than  any  oth  q 
song  that  ended  every  one  of  their  « 
the  song  that  was  Jimmy's  pride  b  pi 
vately  referred  to  by  Robert  as  "tha  m 
ding  song"— the  pompous  "Stain.' I 
Heaven."  ("Every  band  should  em  if 
show  with  'Stairway  to  Heaven.'"  1  '8 
said.  "In  fact,  the  Who  do  a  very  ni  va 
sion  of  it.") 

It's  not  just  that  we  think  we're  the  best 

in  the.  world;  it's  that  we  think  we're  si\ 

much  better  than  whoever  is  number  i 

-Robert  Plant; 

January  20,  1975,  Chicago:  There  wet 
office  riots  in  New  York  City,  Long 
and  Boston  when  tickets  went  on  s 
Zeppelin's  1975  U.S.  tour.  Right  befc 
tour,  Jimmy  injured  his  finger  gettini 
train  in  England.  Robert  had  the  flu 
zo's  stomach  hurt  constantly  and  1 
more  homesick  than  ever.  This  was 
good  start.  "I'd  like  to  have  it  publ 
that  I  came  in  after  Karen  Carpenter  ^ 
Playboy  drummer  poll!,"  Bonzo  roa 
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■  and's  dressing  room  at  the  Chicago  Sta- 
( .  "She  couldn't  last  10  minutes  with  a 

|i  elin  number,"  he  sneered.  Danny  Gold- 

■  told  me  that  Bonzo  had  just  shown  up 
k  ng  his  Clockwork  Orange  boilersuit  and 
l>  wasn't  it  a  good  idea,  and  who  was  go- 
|o  argue  with  him?  When  Bonzo  was 
I;  he  was  a  sweetheart— articulate  and  a 
e  :man.  Drunk,  and  particularly  during  a 
lioon— a  nightmare.  His  drum  solo,  the 
B  inute-long  "Moby  Dick,"  was  a  concert 
I  d-pleaser  and  an  opportunity  for  Jim- 
lj  go  back  into  the  dressing  room  for 
)   sexual  activity.  Once,  Jim- 

••ent  back  to  the  hotel  during 
I  rum  solo.  After  the  show. 
■one  went  to  Busters  to  see 
By  Guy  play  guitar  with  a 
I  amp  perched  on  top  of  a 
1 .11  machine.  The  next  morn- 
■immy  came  to  my  room 
Be  Ambassador  East  Hotel 
Bid  noon  for  breakfast.  He 
I  wouldn't  eat  for  days  on 
B(he  weighed  130  pounds 
Bvanted  to  get  down  to  125), 
Bnis  time  he'd  been  making 
it  ln-ennched  banana  daiquiris 
B;  room— for  sustenance.  In 
|b  Grant's  ornate  suite  (the  on- 
Be  Zsa  Zsa  Gabor  stays  in 
I  she's  in  Chicago),  Peter 
Bkisced  about  a  Midwest  ho- 
■erk  from  the  last  tour  who 
lb  ted  that  the  worst  trashing 
Itiel  rooms  had  occurred  dur- 
l§  Methodist  youth  conven- 
»"The  guy  was  so  frustrated 
It  not  being  able  to  just  go 
Bt:rs  in  a  room  himself."  Peter 
■i<  "that  I  told  him  to  go  and 
ia'  one  on  us.  He  went  up- 
p  tossed  a  TV  set  against  the 
■•tore  up  the  bed,  and  I  paid 
be490  bill."  Late  that  night 
m:  Bistro.  Bonzo— the  man 
Bn  as  "the  Beast"  when  he 
pt  ild— was  sitting  quietly  in  a 
KX .  alone.  "You  know  my  wife 
loecting  again  in  July,"  he 
okne.  "She's  really  terrific,  the  type  of 
ad  hat  when  you  walk  into  our  house  she 
•bs  right  out  with  a  cup  of  tea,  or  a 
Irii  or  a  sandwich.  We  met  when  we  were 
16,  >t  married  at  17.  I  was  a  carpenter  for 
ife  years:  I'd  get  up  at  seven  in  the  morn- 
■g-ien  change  my  clothes  in  the  van  to  go 
Hs  at  night.  How  do  you  think  I  feel, 
Bteing  taken  seriously,  coming  in  after 
(aii  Carpenter  in  the  Playboy  poll. . . .  Ka- 
oi  irpenter  . . .  what  a  load  of  shit." 

'«  ry  31,  1975,  New  York  City  to  Detroit: 

Jn  e  plane.  Jimmy  was  having  a  heated 
•sc  sion  with  a  reporter  from  the  London 
W  Express.  "You're  not  supposed  to 
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make  intelligent  remarks."  said  the  reporter, 
smirking.  Uh-oh.  After  we  landed  in  De- 
troit, in  the  car  on  the  way  to  Olympia  Sta- 
dium, Jimmy  was  incredulous.  "Can  you 
believe  that  man  referred  to  my  guitar  play- 
ing as  a  trade?"  During  Bonzo's  drum  solo, 
the  other  band  members  went  into  the  dress- 
ing room.  The  reporter  tried  to  follow, 
but  was  stopped  by  Richard  Cole,  who  said 
the  band  was  having  a  "meeting."  The  re- 
porter was  enraged:  "I  write  for  10  million 
people  and  I  won't  have  you  humiliate  me 
in  front  of  a  member  of  my  staff!"  The 


THE  SONG  REMAINS  THE  SAME 

Robert  Plant  and  Jimmy  Page 

during  a  sound  check  in 
Minneapolis,  January  17,  1975. 


member  of  his  "staff":  a  blonde  woman 
swathed  in  rabbit  fur.  On  the  way  back  to 
the  plane,  the  reporter  demanded  that  the 
radio  be  turned  off  in  the  car.  "After  two 
hours  of  that  Led  Zeppelin  racket,  I  can't 
stand  any  more!"  Back  on  the  Starship.  peo- 
ple whispered  in  groups  of  twos  and  threes. 
Jimmy,  who  had  been  huddled  under  a  red 
blanket,  suddenly  came  to  life  and  got  right 
back  into  the  argument.  "You  don't  want  to 
know  about  my  music— all  you  care  about 


is  the  grosses  and  the  interior  of  the  plane. 
You're  a  Communist!,"  Jimmy  exclaimed. 
Meanwhile,  Robert  was  muttering  under 
his  breath,  "I  don't  think  he's  such  a  bad 
bloke.  Ten  million  people  read  the  paper. 
Me  mum  and  dad  read  the  paper.  The 
singer  was  good  ..."  Jimmy  started  yelling 
about  the  way  he  had  voted  in  the  last  elec- 
tion, someone  threw  a  drink  at  the  reporter, 
and  a  scuffle  ensued.  The  reporter  got 
more  belligerent.  All  of  a  sudden,  Richard 
Cole  stood  in  the  aisle  holding  a  gun.  I  had 
never  seen  a  gun  before.  We  were  25,000 
feet  in  the  air.  I  cowered  in  my 
seat.  Nervous  glances  all  around. 
Silence.  Two  of  the  band's  se- 
curity guards  (off-duty  police- 
men) walked  over  and  stood 
next  to  Richard,  "for  Christ's 
sake."  Bonzo  yelled  from  the 
front  of  the  plane,  "will  you 

ALL   SHUT   UP?   I'M  TRYING  TO 
GET  SOME  SLEEP!" 

February  3,  1975,  New  York  City: 

The  band  was  ensconced  in 
the  Plaza  hotel,  where  every 
so  often,  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  tour  photographer  Neal 
Preston  had  to  give  them  a  slide 
show  of  every  picture  he  shot, 
for  their  approval.  Shouts  of 
"Flab!"  could  be  heard  as  they 
made  fun  of  one  another  during 
the  cumbersome  process  that 
often  took  hours.  Jimmy  hated 
his  suite,  which  he  said  looked 
like  "the  fucking  Versailles 
palace."  The  TV  set  didn't  work 
because  the  black  candles  he 
had  in  his  room  dripped  down 
into  it.  The  volume  of  the  Lu- 
cifer Rising  screenings  was  so 
loud  he  was  afraid  he'd  be 
thrown  out  of  the  hotel.  John 
Paul  Jones  either  had  a  secret 
life  or  just  kept  to  himself;  most 
of  the  time,  the  only  time  any- 
one saw  him  was  at  the  shows. 
Bonzo's  suite  had  a  pool  table. 
We  all  left  the  Plaza  and  walked  down  the 
street  to  the  Nirvana  restaurant  for  some 
Indian  food.  "Have  you  got  any  fresh  da- 
ma?"  Robert  asked,  showing  off  to  the  wait- 
ers. "I  know  about  this  food;  I'm  married 
to  an  Indian,"  he  said.  Jimmy  laughed:  "So 
you  tell  them  every  time  you  come  here."  I 
told  them  that  John  Lennon  heard  "Stair- 
way to  Heaven"  and  loved  it.  "He's  only 
just  heard  it  now?,"  Robert  said. 

February  1975,  backstage  at  Madison  Square 
Garden:  Perhaps  as  an  answer  to  Truman 
Capote's  hanging  around  the  Stones,  Wil- 
liam Burroughs  was  there,  enlisted  to  inter- 
view Jimmy  for  the  underground  rock  mag- 
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azine  Crawdaddy.  (Burroughs  came  to  a 
show,  spent  two  sessions  interviewing  Jim- 
my, then  wrote  mostly  about  himself  and 
arcane  black-magic  practices.)  Mick  Jagger 
stopped  by  to  check  out  the  sound  system. 
In  Los  Angeles,  David  Geffen  came  to  see 
Peter  Grant,  and  George  Harrison  showed 
up  at  a  party  and  threw  some  cake  at  Bon- 
zo— who  then  threw  the  former  Beatle  in 
the  pool.  But  Zeppelin  did  not  draw  a  ce- 
lebrity crowd;  no  Andy  Warhol  or  Liza 
Minnelli  or  the  Studio  54  gang.  Led  Zep- 
pelin was  just  not  fashionable. 

August  4,  1975:  While  vacationing  in  Greece, 
Robert  Plant  and  his  family  were  in  a  seri- 
ous car  crash.  They  were  airlifted  back  to 
London.  His  wife,  Maureen,  was  in  inten- 
sive care  with  a  broken  pelvis  and  fractured 
skull,  his  seven-year-old  daughter,  Carmen, 
had  a  broken  wrist,  and  his  four-year-old 
son,  Karac,  a  fractured  leg.  Robert  suffered 
multiple  fractures  of  the  elbow,  ankle,  and 
other  bones.  All  of  the  rest  of  the  band's 
concerts  for  1975  were  canceled. 

No  one  knows  how  long  this  can  go  on. 
Look  at  Sinatra.  He  came  to  terms  with  his 
age  and  the  time,  and  we  can  do  that,  too. 
Who  do  they  say  is  getting  old  and  can't  do 
it  anymore— Jagger?  Oh,  he'll  go  on  forever 
and  ever.  —Robert  Plant,  1977. 

In  1977,  for  the  heavy-rock  fan,  there  still 
was  no  greater  group  than  Led  Zeppelin. 
But  the  big  news  in  England  was  the  Sex 
Pistols  and  the  Clash.  In  New  York,  it  was 
the  punk  scene  at  CBGB.  The  members  of 
Zeppelin  were  portrayed  by  some  in  the 
press  as  bloated,  self-regarding  dinosaurs. 
Self-doubt  started  to  creep  into  the  band's 
conversations.  And  the  heroin  that  became 
an  unspoken  fact  of  life  around  the  band, 
management,  and  crew  didn't  help.  Doc- 
tors accompanied  the  band  on  tours  to 
minister  to  their  medical  needs  and  write 
prescriptions.  According  to  someone  close 
to  the  band,  the  drugs  were  getting  so  out 
of  hand  that  there  were  times  onstage  when 
Jimmy  would  be  playing  a  completely  dif- 
ferent song  than  the  rest  of  the  band. 

We're  not  heavy  metal.  Heavy  metal  is  so 
unhealthy,  it's  luring  kids  into  a  kind  of 
confusion.  With  rock  'n  roll  or  rockabilly, 
it  was  about  sex  and  revolt.  But  this  is  a 
demented  dwarf  giving  strange  hand 
signals  as  he  walks  out  of  a  volcano  onstage. 
Or  someone  with  a  tongue  three  feet  long 
wheeling  it  around.      —Robert  Plant,  1977. 

April  7,  1977,  Chicago:  Late  at  night  after 
the  show.  Jimmy  talked  about  the  band's 


reputation  ("We  haven't  really  stopped") 
and  the  rumors  ("I  must  have  had  a  good 
time").  Either  very  tired  or  very  stoned,  he 
slurred  his  words.  Later,  in  another  room, 
Robert,  as  always,  joked:  "All  this  stuff 
about  us  being  barbarians  is  perpetuated 
by  the  road  crew.  They  check  into  hotels 
under  our  names.  They  run  up  disgusting 
room-service  bills  and  then  they  take  the 
women  of  the  town  by  storm  by  applying 
masks  of  the  four  members  of  the  group.  It 
gets  us  a  bad  name.  And  sells  a  lot  of  rec- 
ords." He  added,  "I've  met  members  of  the 
opposite  sex  who  were  only  eight  or  nine 
when  we  first  went  into  a  studio  . . .  and 
they're  great  fucks." 

Around  June  1977  everything  started  to  go 
terribly  wrong.  Bill  Graham,  who  escaped 
Nazi  Germany,  was  the  larger-than-life  pro- 
moter in  San  Francisco,  the  founder  of  the 
Fillmores  West  and  East,  and  a  highly  re- 
garded man  in  the  music  business.  He  al- 
ways thought  that  the  band  brought  an  un- 
pleasant element  of  male  aggression  to  their 
shows.  When  the  band  performed  the  first 
of  two  shows  for  Graham  in  Oakland  on 
June  23,  1977,  Peter  Grant's  11-year-old  son, 
Warren,  tried  to  remove  a  led  zeppelin 
sign  from  a  dressing-room  trailer.  Accord- 
ing to  Graham,  one  of  his  security  guards 
told  the  child  nicely  that  he  couldn't  have 
it.  According  to  Bonzo,  who  said  he  saw 
it  from  the  stage,  the  guard  hit  the  kid. 
A  hideous,  violent  scene  followed.  Peter 
Grant,  Bo.nzo,  and  John  Bindon,  a  thug 
who'd  been  hired  for  extra  security,  beat  up 
Graham's  man  while  Richard  Cole  stood 
guard  outside  the  trailer.  Graham's  staffer 
was  rushed,  bleeding,  to  the  hospital.  The 
band  refused  to  do  the  next  day's  show  un- 
less Graham  signed  a  paper  absolving  the 
band  of  guilt.  Graham,  fearing  a  riot  if 
Zeppelin  didn't  play,  signed  the  paper  after 
being  assured  it  was  legally  worthless.  After 
the  show,  Peter  Grant,  Richard  Cole,  John 
Bonham,  and  John  Bindon  were  arrested 
at  their  hotel.  A  civil  case  dragged  on  for 
more  than  a  year,  was  settled  out  of  court 
for  an  undisclosed  sum,  and  Bill  Graham- 
no  pussycat  himself  when  it  came  to  intimi- 
dation (verbal,  not  physical)— devoted  an 
entire  chapter  to  the  episode  in  his  posthu- 
mously published  1992  autobiography.  (Re- 
portedly, when  a  sobered-up  Peter  Grant 
read  it,  he  cried.) 

The  rumors  continued.  Limo  drivers,  al- 
ways ready  to  blab,  gossiped  that  the  band's 
hopped-up  road  managers  and  bodyguards 
stormed  into  drugstores  and,  threatening 
physical  force,  demanded  that  prescriptions 
be  filled.  A  restaurant  had  been  trashed 
and  waiters  humiliated  in  Pennsylvania.  It 
was  understood  that  (with  the  exception 
of  Bonzo  in  Oakland)  the  band  members 
were  never  involved  in  these  incidents;  it  is 


likely  that  they  didn't  even  kne 
them  at  the  time.  Still,  the  crew  w 
in  the  band's  name  and  represent 
and  it  all  took  its  toll. 

Then,  two  weeks  after  the  Oakl; 
dent,  as  the  band  checked  into  the 
Dupuy  Hotel  in  New  Orleans,  Rob 
phone  call  at  the  front  desk,  toe 
stairs  in  his  room,  and  was  told  t 
being  rushed  to  the  hospital  with  a 
ous  respiratory  infection  his  five- 
son,  Karac,  had  died. 

Robert,  accompanied  by  Richa 
zo,  and  assistant  Dennis  Sheehar 
diately  flew  back  to  England.  T 
tour— a  tour  marked  by  increasing 
tension,  drug  use,  violence,  and  e 
ment  among  band  members— was  o 
ert,  devastated  by  his  son's  death 
portedly  upset  too  that  Jimmy  ai 
had  not  attended  the  funeral),  w 
seclusion. 

The  press  wrote  about  Jimmj 
karma"  and  his  interest  in  Aleister 
They  dredged  up  all  sorts  of  crackr 
ries  about  a  "Zeppelin  curse"  and 
ed  that  Page  and  the  band  (but  e: 
Page)— like  blues  great  Robert  John; 
posedly,  years  before— had  made 
with  the  devil." 

August  4,  1979,  Knebworth,  Hertford) 

ter  Grant  invited  me  to  come  see  t 
at  Knebworth,  site  of  one  of  th< 
homes  of  England,  where  Zeppeli 
do  their  first  shows  in  two  ya 
concerts  for  300,000  people.  The  b 
me  a  round-trip  Concorde  ticket,  I 
me  up  in  a  Holiday  Inn.  Typical  Z 
high-low.  Before  the  show,  Bonzo 
that  he  watched  his  11-year-old  sor 
sit  in  on  drums  during  the  sounc 
"He  can  play  'Trampled  Underfc 
fectly,"  he  said.  "It's  the  first  time  ] 
seen  Led  Zeppelin."  Very  few  peo 
allowed  in  the  closed-off  backstage 
that  housed  the  dressing-room  trail 
band  seemed  nervous.  "Now,  don'' 
and  say  this  is  nostalgia,"  Robert 
me.  (In  truth,  with  Blitz,  the  hottes' 
London,  drawing  drag  queens  in  I 
fiction  outfits,  this  massive  denim-cl 
ence— 10  years  after  Woodstock— d 
like  a  throwback  to  another  age 
Robert  was  his  wife,  Maureen,  anc 
ter,  Carmen.  His  six-month-old  hi 
Logan,  was  at  home  with  his  grand 
Jimmy  Page  flew  in  by  helicopter  tc 
a  half-hour  before  the  show  with 
friend,  Charlotte.  No  longer  in  h 
satin  pop-star  outfit,  he  wore  a  t 
shirt  and  baggy  cream-colored  ti 
The  band  played  for  three  and  a  ha 
the  audience  sang  "You'll  Neve 
Alone"  for  15  minutes  after  the  t 
core,  and  Robert  appeared  to  be 
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,  stage.  I  hung  out  for  hours  after  the 

with  Jimmy  Page  and  Ron  Wood's 

-,  Chrissie— both  of  whom  seemed  total- 

t  of  it.  Zeppelin  certainly  was  not  the 

and  that  had  stepped  onstage   10 

A  ago.  For  those  of  us  who'd  seen  the 

.  at  their  peak,  they  were  more  than 

\ .  the  wit  and  the  wonder  weren't 

I;  there.  But  Knebworth  was  to  be  a 

::nning.  and  everyone  was  excited 

:  a  1980  tour. 


le  over  a  year  later,  on  September  25, 

after  a  night  of  overeating  and  drink- 

jfohn  Bonham  choked  to  death  in  his 

age  32  at  Jimmy  Page's  house.  Two 

iter,  the  three  surviving  members  of 
f  Zeppelin  met  with  Peter  Grant  at  the 
| '  hotel  in  London  and  issued  a  state- 

at  said,  in  part.  "We  can  no  longer 

.   the  way  we 

"  Because  of  the 

^Hy  of  that  state- 

neculation  ran 

k  ant  for  months  that 

^B  would  reunite 

^Hther  drummer. 

Xeven  though  no 

r  ivolved  would  ad- 

i :,  it  was  rumored 

i  the  three  did  get 

^her  and  rehearse 

;r  drummers  to 

.vould  work. 

jJkothing  ever  came 

L  No  one  had  the 

jbst,  or  the  heart, 

teppelin  without 

*am.  "When  John 

-■  there  was  a  big 

in  Zeppelin,"  John 

i  Jones  told   me 

t,  later.  "The  Who  and  the  Stones  are 
•based  bands,  but  Zeppelin  wasn't  like 
XWe  did  things  differently  every  night, 
Ave  were  all  tied  to  each  other  onstage. 
.jlldn't  even  think  how  to  do  this  with- 
|3hn." 

Xe  few  "spontaneous"  reunions  of  the 
I  surviving  Zeppelin  members—  1985's 
■Aid  concert  and  Atlantic  Records' 
I  anniversary  in  1988— were  abysmal. 
h  >and  was  out  of  practice,  out  of  time, 
•lout  of  tune.  But  most  of  the  audi- 
§  who  had  never  seen  the  group  in  its 
m/,  didn't  know  the  difference.  In  1994, 
V  and  Page  did  an  Unledded  show 
■her  for  MTV,  toured  with  Egyp- 
•  misicians.  and  released  two  albums 
%  did  not  include  a  very  displeased 
I  J.  All  three  stood  together  for  Zep's 
I  induction  into  the  Rock  and  Roll 
■  of  Fame  (where  Jones  pointedly 
■id  "my  friends  for  finally  remember- 
<iy  phone  number").  Plant,  who  told 
I-  "refused  to  be  one  of  the  dying  em- 


bers of  poodle  rock,"  always  insisted  that 
there  could  be  no  Zeppelin  reunion,  be- 
cause "no  one  could  ever  replace  Bonzo" 
and  "we  weren't  going  to  give  anyone  the 
opportunity." 

/  think  the  bands  that  rip  off  Zeppelin 
have  got  great  gall.  And  I  think  when  Willie 
Dixon  turned  on  the  radio  in  Chicago 
20  years  after  he  wrote  his  blues,  he  thought, 
that's  my  song.  When  we  ripped  it  off,  I  said 
to  Jimmy,  "Hey,  that's  not  our  song!'  And 
he  said,  "Shut  up  and  keep  walking!' 

-Robert  Plant,  1985. 

2003:  Richard  Cole  is  a  recovering  alco- 
holic who  hasn't  had  a  drink  since  1986. 
He's  worked  closely  with  Sharon  and  Ozzy 
Osbourne  and  is  in  demand  to  tour-manage 
young  bands.  Peter  Grant  died  of  a  heart 


BABE,  I'M  GONNA  LEAVE  YOU 

Led  Zeppelin  de-planes 

in  Newark;  photographed  for  Rock  Scene 

magazine  on  June  24,  1973. 


attack  in  1995  at  age  60.  John  Bindon,  the 
bodyguard  involved  in  the  Oakland  in- 
cident, died  of  pneumonia  in  1993.  Bill 
Graham  died  in  a  helicopter  crash  in 
1991.  In  the  past  23  years,  Jimmy  Page  has 
worked  with  musicians  as  diverse  as  singer 
David  Coverdale  (a  Robert  Plant  imitator) 
and  former  Bad  Company  singer  Paul 
Rodgers,  and  recently  toured  with  the  Black 
Crowes.  John  Paul  Jones  has  done  string 
arrangements  for,  among  others,  R.E.M. 
and  has  toured  with  avant-garde  vocalist 
Diamanda  Galas.  Of  all  the  members  of 
Zeppelin,  Robert  Plant  has  had  the  most 
successful  solo  career. 

However,  last  year,  the  word  was  that 
Robert  was  not  happy  opening  up  arena 
shows  for  the  Who.  His  manager  reported- 
ly said  to  him,  "Here's  a  phone  number  of 


a  guitarist.  Here's  a  phone  number  of  a 
bass  player.  Call  them  up  and  you  can 
headline  any  stadium  anywhere  in  the 
world."  Rumors  of  Zeppelin  reunions  sur- 
face as  regularly  as  Elvis  Presley  sightings. 
When  all  three  came  to  New  York  last 
May  for  the  premiere  of  the  DVD  and  CD 
live  archival  sets  (featuring  material  Page 
bought  from  bootleggers  and  then  spent 
more  than  a  year  synching  up,  mixing,  pro- 
ducing, and  remastering),  the  reunion  buzz 
started  all  over  again.  But  those  who  knew 
Page  and  Plant  wondered  if  their  egos  could 
coexist  for  a  week's  worth  of  promotional 
activities,  much  less  a  prolonged  reunion 
concert  tour. 

May  28,  2003,  the  Plaza  Hotel,  New  York 
City:  A  very  clear-eyed  Jimmy  Page  still  only 
wants  to  talk  about  the  music.  "I  can  under- 
stand why  we  got  bad 
reviews,"  he  says.  "We 
went  right  over  peo- 
ple's heads.  One  album 
would  follow  another 
and  would  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  what 
we'd  done  before.  Peo- 
ple didn't  know  what 
was  going  on."  He  coy- 
ly referred  to  the  band's 
reputation  as  "offstage 
antics"  and  said,  "We 
were  doing  three-and-a- 
half-hour  concerts.  We 
unleashed  floodgates  of 
music.  By  the  end  of 
that,  you  come  offstage 
and  you're  not  going 
back  to  the  hotel  to 
have  a  cup  of  cocoa. 
Of  course  it  was  crazy; 
of  course  it  was  a  mad  life."  Later,  in  an- 
other room,  Robert  Plant  said,  "How  can 
we  be  reviled  in  so  many  different  gener- 
ations and  then  find  out  that  we  were 
people's  favorite  band?  We  were  consid- 
ered underground,  and  I've  got  band  mem- 
bers whose  parents  wouldn't  let  them  lis- 
ten to  us;  they  thought  it  was  the  devil's 
music.  We  questioned  the  whole  order  of 
things,  and  not  just  for  one  or  two  al- 
bums, but  for  10  years.  We  took  a  whole 
core  of  people  who  knew  we  were  noth- 
ing like  Bobby  Goldsboro,  or  Rod  Stew- 
art. Led  Zeppelin  wasn't  an  aerobics  ses- 
sion. It  was  dealing  with  the  devil,  taking 
all  that  beautiful  blues  music,  and  screw- 
ing around  with  it." 

Tliere's  a  tune  left  in  us  somewhere.  We 
ha\e  a  tune  somewhere,  the  three  of  us. 
We  could  go  hack  somehow,  at  some  point, 
to  that  chord.  And  that  chord  has  no  color- 
it's  open  to  whatever  dictation  we  give  it. 
At  some  point.         —Robert  Plant,  2003.  □ 
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FASHION 


Cover:  Queen  Lotifah's  Dolce  &  Gabbono  dress 
from  selected  Dolce  &  Gabbana  boutiques,  or  go  to 
dolcegabbana.it;  XIV  Karats  diamond-and-gold  earnngs 
from  XIV  Karats,  Beverly  Hills.  Willie  Nelson's  Levi's  vintage 
jean  jacket  from  Cheap  Jacks,  NYC.  Dr.  Dre's  Sean  John 
T-shirt  and  jeans  available  at  Bloomingdale's,  Macy's,  and 
Burdines  stores  nationwide;  Phat  Farm  pcket  from  Phat 
Farm,  NYC.,  and  Macy's  stores  nationwide,  or  go  to 
phatfarm.com  James  Taylor's  Calvin  Klein  shirt  and  suit 
from  Calvin  Klein,  NYC.  Mary  J.  Blige's  Celine  by 
Michael  Kors  tank  top  from  Celine,  NYC,  Beverly  Hills, 
Bal  Harbour,  Fla.,  and  Southcoast  Plaza,  Costa  Mesa, 
Calif;  Sonia  Rykiel  belt  from  Sonia  Rykiel,  NYC,  Boston, 
and  Coral  Gables,  Fla.,  or  go  to  soniarykiel.com;  Gucci 
sandals  from  selected  Gucci  stores;  XIV  Karats  earrings 
from  XIV  Karats,  Beverly  Hills.  Lucinda  Williams's  Roberto 
Cavalli  pcket  from  Roberto  Cavalli  boutiques  nationwide; 
Versace  pants  from  Versace  boutiques  nationwide,  or  go  to 
versace.com  Lii  Phair's  Stella  McCartney  corset  from  Stella 
McCartney,  NYC.  and  LA.,  and  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  stores 
nationwide,  or  go  to  stellamccartney.com;  Joie  skirt  from  Ron 
Herman  at  Fred  Segal  Melrose,  LA;  VBH  Gallery  diamond 
cuff  from  VBH  Gallery,  NYC,  or  call  212-717-9800.  For  Big 
Boi's  Adidas  pcket,  go  to  adidas.com,  or  call  800-448- 
1796  Andre  3000's  Faconnable  shirt  from  Faconnable 
boutiques  nationwide,  Brioni  tie  from  Bnoni,  NYC. 
Page  28:  Marianne  Faithfull's  Dolce  &  Gabbana 
E71     sweater  and  shoes  from  selected 
Dolce  &  Gabbana  boutiques; 
Helmut  Lang  coat  from 
Helmut  Lang,  NYC,  or  go  to 
helmutlang.com;  Fogal 
hosiery  from  Fogal,  NYC. 
Page  34:  John  Kander's 
Nautica  sweater  from  Nautica, 
NYC;  Etro  coat  from  Etro,  NYC,  and  Bergdorf  Goodman, 
NYC.  Kim  Meehan  for  Walter  Schupfer  Management. 
Page  80:  Reporter- researchers  styled  by  Jane  Herships. 
Page  164:  Olati  Schnabel  styled  by  Mia  Morgan  for 
Bryan  Bantry;  shoes  by  Jimmy  Choo,  from  Jimmy 
Choo,  NYC. 

Page  172:  Mandy  Aftel  styled  by  Karen  Schaupeter 
Page  317:  Maria  Taylor's  Meredith  Burns  dress 
available  at  Steam  in  Miami;  Diesel  pans  available  at 
Diesel  stores  nationwide;  Mina  Poe  shoes  available  at 
Bergdorf  Goodman,  NYC  Orenda  Fink's  Arlequin 
corset  available  at  Maxfield,  LA,  Ellus  pans  available 
at  Fred  Segal,  LA.;  Prada  shoes  available  at  Prada 
stores  nationwide,  or  call  888-977-1900;  Erickson 
Beamon  arm  cuff  available  at  Showroom  Seven,  NYC. 
Marisa  Crawford-lndn  for  Tncia  Joyce  Inc. 
Page  328:  Simon  Le  Bon  styled  by  Mia  Morgan 
for  Bryan  Bantry;  suit  by  J.  Lindeberg,  from 
J.  Lindeberg,  NYC;  shirt  by  Prada,  from  selected 
Prada  stores,  or  call  888-977-1900;  watch  by  Hermes, 
from  selected  Hermes  boutiques. 
Page  336:  Perry  Farrell's  J.  Lindeberg  shirt  from 
J.  Lindeberg,  NYC 

Page  337:  Bette  Midler's  Maggie  Norris  Couture 
shirt  from  the  Maggie  Norris  Couture  atelier,  or  call  212- 
768-1133,  Tom  Ford  for  Gucci  skirt  and  Michael  Kors 
shoes  from  Jeffrey  New  York,  NYC;  Neil  Lane  diamond 
bracelets  from  Neil  Lane,  LA,  or  call  310-275-5015;  Patek 
Philippe  diamond  watch  from  Patek  Philippe,  NYC,  or 
call  212-218  1240;  Harry  Winston  diamond  earrings  from 

ii  .  Winston  NYC,  or  call  800-998-4110. 
Page  338:  Jimmy  Scott's  Ralph  Lauren  Purple 
Labei  shirt  and  bow  tie  from  Ralph  Lauren  and 


Saks  Fifth  Avenue  stores  nationwide, 
or  go  to  polo.com. 
Page  339:  See  credits  for  page  28. 
Page  341:  Anna  Netrebko's  Tom 
Ford  for  Yves  Saint  Laurent  Rive 
Gauche  blouse  and  skirt  from 
selected  Yves  Saint  Laurent  Rive 
Gauche  boutiques;  Christian 
Louboutin  shoes  from  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  stores  nationwide. 
Pages  342—43:  Diana  Krall's  made-to-order  Vera 
Wang  gown  from  Vera  Wang,  NYC,  or  call 
212-628-3400;  Stephen  Russell  earrings  from  Stephen 
Russell,  NYC;  Jimmy  Choo  shoes  from  Jimmy  Choo, 
NYC  Elvis  Costello's  Dolce  &  Gabbana  suit  from 
selected  Dolce  &  Gabbana  boutiques;  Dolce  &  Gabbana 
shoes  his  own;  Richard  James  shirt  and  tie  from  Richard 
James  Savile  Row,  London,  or  call  44-207-499-8887. 
Page  345:  Jonny  Buckland's  Nicole  Farhi  pcket 
from  Nicole  Farhi,  NYC.  Will  Champion's  Nicole  Farhi 
polo  shirt  from  Nicole  Farhi,  NYC,  Prada  pcket  from 
Prada  stores  nationwide,  or  call  888-977-1900.  Chris 
Martin's  Dolce  &  Gabbana  pcket  his  own. 
Page  346:  Give  Davis's  Brioni  smoking  pcket  from 
Brioni,  Beverly  Hills;  Alonzo  Ester  for  Stardust  Visions. 
Page  347:  For  Avril  Lovigne's  La  Cosa  tank  top,  go 
to  lacosainc.com;  Religious  Sex  pants  from  Religious 
Sex,  NYC,  or  go  to  religioussex.com;  Vass  Ludacer 
necklace  from  Fassbinder,  NYC,  or  call  212-206-3600. 
Pages  352-54:  DMC's  All  American  Collection 
jersey  from  the  NBA  store,  NYC;  for  Adidas  sneakers,  go 
to  adidas.com,  or  call  800-448-1796;  JJ  Hat  Center 
hat  from  JJ  Hat  Center,  NYC,  or  go  to  jjhatcenter.com. 
Russell  Simmons's  and  Runny  Ray's  Phat  Farm 
clothes  from  Phat  Farm,  NYC,  Rich's,  Atlanta,  and  Macy's 
and  Demo  stores  nationwide,  or  go  to  phatfarm.com. 
Andrea  Lieberman  for  Margaret  Maldonado  Agency. 
Pages  400-401:  The  White  Stripes  styled 
by  Wendy  Scheder  Meg  White's  bodice  and  headpiece 
from  Dodger  Costumes,  NYC,  shoes  by  Rene  Caovilla 
from  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  NYC,  and  Neiman  Marcus 
stores  nationwide;  for  her  custom-made  gloves,  as  well 
as  Jack  White's  custom-made  costume,  by  Darlene 
deAndrade,  call  212-690-4054 

BEAUTY  AND  GROOMING 

Cover:  Queen  Lotifah's  hair  styled  by  Julie  Taylor,  using 
Salon  Selectives  Hair  Spray,  from  drugstores  nationwide. 
Makeup  products  by  Cover  Girl,  from  drugstores 
nationwide;  on  her  face,  AquaSmooth  Foundation  in 
Tawny;  on  her  eyes,  Eye  Enhancers  in  Bedazzled  Biscotti 
and  Shimmering  Onyx,  and  Smooth  Eyeliner  in  Onyx  with 
Multiplying  Mascara  in  Black  x2,  on  her  cheeks,  Cheekers 
in  Sierra  Sands,  on  her  lips,  Smoothers  Liplmer  in  Sleek 
Teak;  Roxana  Floyd  for  Cover  Girl/Illusions.  Norah  Jones's 
hair  styled  with  Redken  Spray  Starch  No.  15  and  Quick 
Dry  No.  18,  from  Redken  salons  nationwide,  or  go  to 
redken.com;  Pasquale  Ferrante  for  Redken/Cutler  NYC. 
Makeup  products  by  Giorgio  Armani  and  Stila,  from 
Barneys  New  York  nationwide,  or  go  to  gloss.com;  on  her 
face,  Giorgio  Armani  Foundation  in  No.  6;  on  her  eyes, 
Giorgio  Armani  Eyeliner  in  Black;  on  her  cheeks,  Stila 
Color  Push-ups  in  Rose  Flash;  on  her  lips,  Stila  Convertible 
Lip  Color  in  Currant  Bloom;  Kay  Montano  for  Streeters. 
Dr.  Dre's  hair  styled  with  Redken  Water  Wax,  from  Redken 
salons  nationwide,  or  go  to  redken.com;  Barry  White 
for  BMW  Inc.  Mary  J.  Blige's  hair  styled  with  KeraCare 
Conditioning  Creme  Hairdress,  from  keracare.com,  Neeko 
for  Karlee  Artists.  Makeup  products  by  MAC,  from  MAC 
stores  nationwide,  or  go  to  maccosmetics.com;  on  her 
face,  Sheer  Coverage  Foundation  in  NC35;  on  her  eyes, 
Eye  Pencil  in  Smoulder  and  Sheen  Powder  in  Gold  and 
Bronze,  on  her  cheeks,  Sheen  Powder  in  Gold  and  Bronze 
and  Matte  Blush  in  Raizin;  on  her  lips,  Up  Glass  in  Clear; 
Billy  B  for  Streeters.  Lucinda  Williams's  hair  and  makeup 
styled  by  Loraine  Abeles,  using  John  Frieda  Sheer 
Blonde  Dream  Creme  Instant  Silkener,  from  drugstores 
nationwide,  or  go  to  drugstore.com.  Makeup  products  by 


Versace,  from  Versace  boutiques  and  departnr 
nationwide,  and  Benefit,  from  Henri  Bendel,  NY 
go  to  benefitcosmetics.com;  on  her  face,  Versac 
All  Over  Loose  Powder  in  V20I2;  on  her  eyes,  Ve 
Shadow  Mono  in  V202I  and  Eye  Shadow  Duo  in  | 
on  her  cheeks,  Versace  Blush  in  V2072;  on  her  lip  | 
Lipstick  in  Reckless  Liz  Phair's  hair  styled  with  F 
Shea  Leave  In,  from  hamadibeauty.com;  Jamal  r 
for  hamadibeauty.com/artistsbytimothypnano.corr 
products  by  Revlon,  from  drugstores  nationwide 
MAC,  from  maccosmetics.com;  on  her  face,  Re> 
Skinlights  Face  Illuminator  Stick  in  Peach  Light;  or 
eyes,  MAC  Frost  Eyeshadow  in  Satin  Taupe  with  1 1 
Black;  on  her  cheeks,  MAC  Matte  Blush  in  Prism 
lips,  Revlon  Sheer  Lip  Glide  in  Sheerly  Raspberry; 
Montano  for  Streeters.  Anthony  Kiedis's  hair  sty 
KMS  Silker  2  in  I  Shaping  Cream,  from  drugston 
nationwide;  Bill  Westmoreland  for  Art  &  Commei 
Boi's  and  Andre  3000's  hair  styled  with  Redke 
Wax,  from  Redken  salons  nationwide,  or  go  to  rec 
Barry  White  for  BMW  Inc.;  Deborah  Lippmann  fc  I 
Page  28:  Marianne  Faithfull's  hair  and  moj 
products  by  Clinique,  from  Clinique  counters 
department  stores  nationwide,  or  go  to  cliniqil 
On  her  face,  City  Base  Oil -Free  Powder  Fou 
S.P.F.  15  in  Bare  Beige;  on  her  eyes,  Naturally  Cl 
Mascara  in  Jet  Black;  on  her  cheeks,  Colour  I  j 
Allover  Lustre  in  Rose  Lustre;  on  her  lips,  Long 
Matte  Lipstick  in  Brownberry.  Howard  Fugler  fc 
the  Agency;  Regine  Thorre  for  3  Arts. 
Page  34:  Vaughn  Acord  for  Bumble  and  Bum.| 
Page  78:  Mark  Hertsgaard's  grooming  by  Al 
Meek  for  koko-represents.com. 
Page  134:  Kelly  Cole's  and  Gary  Wagner's 
by  Helen  Robertson  for  Chanel/celestineagenc 
Page  160:  The  Shins'  grooming  by  Helene  ^ 
for  artistsbytimothypnano.com. 
Page  164:  Olati  Schnabel's  hair  and  makeup 
van  de  Donk  for  stocklandmartel.com.  Shelley  < 
makeup  by  Assumpta  Clohessy  for  Suson  Price, 
Page  172:  Center,  Dior's  Lip  Compact  ovailc 
Dior  boutiques  and  department  stores  nationwi 
Oscar  Blandi's  hair  products  available  at  the  <■■ 
Blandi  Salon  at  the  Plaza  hotel,  NYC,  and  Barn, 
York  stores  nationwide;  Gucci  Pour  Homme  col  j 
available  at  Gucci  boutiques  and  selected  deplj 
stores  nationwide;  Versace  Muted  Glam  Fall/V| 
2004  makeup  available  at  Versace  boutiques  c 
department  stores  nationwide;  Lanvin's  Eclat  d 
fragrance  available  at  Barneys  New  York  stores'. 
nationwide.  Bottom,  Mandy  Artel's  hair  and  m  | 
Racine  Chnstensen  for  Workgroup. 
Pages  248,  250,  and  267:  Alex  Lopez  for  , 
artistsbytimothypriano.com. 
Page  317:  Maria  Taylor's  and  Orenda  Fink's 
styled  with  Unite  Eurotherapy's  Root  Energizer  I 
Wcked  Wax,  from  Intern^ 
Hair  Care  Products;  call 
0777  All  makeup  produc 
Estee  Lauder,  from  dep  | 
stores  nationwide.  On  Tai 
face,  So  Ingenious  Mult 
dimension  Liquid  Makeu| 
Soft  Sand  and  Powder  S.I 
Cool  Pale;  on  her  eyes,  Automatic  Eye  Pencil  Di 
Plumwood;  on  her  cheeks,  Blush  Lights  Creamy 
Color  in  Russet  Light;  on  her  lips,  Pure  Color  Lo 
Lasting  Lipstick  in  Autumn.  On  Fink's  eyes,  Liquic 
in  Black;  on  her  cheeks,  Blush  Lights  Creamy  O 
Color  in  Cocoa  Light;  on  her  lips,  Pure  Color  L 
Lasting  Lipstick  in  Sunstone.  Stacey  Ross  for  Unite 
Eurotherapy/LAtelier;  Lena  Koro  for  See  Manat 
Page  328:  Simon  Le  Bon's  grooming  produc 
Kiehl's,  MAC,  and  Shu  Uemura;  Kiehl's  prodi. 
available  at  Kiehl's  stores  nationwide,  or  call  80 
KIEHLS-I;  MAC  products  from  MAC  stores  nati. 
or  go  to  maccosmetics.com;  Shu  Uemura  prodi 
available  at  Shu  Uemura  and  Sephora  stores  nc 
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oce,  Kiehl's  Ultra  Facial  Moisturizer,  MAC  Face 
fy  Foundation  in  C2,  and  Shu  Uemura  Colorless 
*der;  on  his  lips,  Kiehl's  Lip  Balm  No.  I; 
g  by  Gigi  Hale  for  artistsbytimothypriano.com. 
36:  Cheryl  Piatt  for  Magnet  LA. 
37:  Bette  Midler's  hair  styled  with  Aveda 
Paste,  from  Aveda  stores  and  salons  nationwide, 
products  by  Cle  de  Peau,  available  at 
f  Goodman,  NYC,  or  go  to  cledepeau.com, 
i  income,  available  at  fine  department  stores 
de;  on  her  face,  Cle  de  Peau  Teint  Naturel 
-oundotion  and  Poudre  Transparente 
de;  on  her  eyes,  Lancome  Artliner  in  Noir;  on 
•Its,  Lancome  Blush  Focus  in  Panorama;  on  her 
:6me  Juicy  Rouge  Lip  Colour  in  Sorbet.  Howard 
>r  the  Agency,  Sandy  Linter  for  Peter  Coppola. 
B9:  See  credits  for  page  28. 
10:  The  Donnas'  hair  products  by  Kerostase, 
d  hair  salons,  or  go  to  terastase.com; 
L'Oreal,  from  drugstores 
nationwide,"  and  Sebastian, 
call  800-829-7322.  Makeup 
products  by  Chanel,  go  to 
gloss.com;  Cle  de  Peau, 
available  at  Bergdorf 
Goodman,  or  go  to 
ju.com;  MAC,  available  at  MAC  stores 
le,  or  go  to  maccosmetics.com;  Make  Up  for 
lilable  at  Sephora  stores  nationwide,  or  go  to 
com;  and  Shiseido,  go  to  shiseido.com.  Allison 
>n's  hair  styled  with  Sebastian  Shaper  Fiber  Wax. 
Dee,  Shiseido  Stick  Foundation  in  Neutral;  on  her 
eido  Eyeliner  and  Mascara  in  Block;  on  her 
MC  Blush  in  Pink  Glow;  on  her  lips,  Mate  Up  for 
;r  Up  Gloss.  Torry  Castellano's  hair  styled  with 
'vlighty  Mist  Hairspray.  On  her  face,  Shiseido  Stick 
3n  in  Neutral;  on  her  eyes,  Chanel  Eyeshadow  in 

on  her  cheeks,  Chanel  Silky  Cheek  Colour  in 
ion  her  lips,  Make  Up  for  Ever  Lip  Gloss  in  Pink. 
Person's  hair  styled  with  Kerastase  Nutri-liss 
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PLANETARIUM 


Michael  Lutin  reminds  Scorpios  that  the  heart  still  rules 


Grace  Stick 


SCORPIO      OCT.     24-NOV.     21 


#1 

W+Jk  Scorpios  get  into  big  trouble  when  they  think  too  much.  Once 
ft  yl  your  brum  goes  into  overdrive  and  you  start  scheming  and  strate- 
»  "^^  gizing.  you  immediately  fall  into  the  grip  of  dark  forebodings  and 
ominous  suspicions.  When  the  ruler  of  your  solar  5th  house  goes  direct  in 
your  4th,  however,  you  can  kiss  your  calculating,  rational  side  good-bye  and 
return  to  your  true  gifts:  instinct  and  emotion.  You  are  now  being  carried 
forward  gently  and  subtly  by  a  force  that  is  stronger  than  your  drive  for  sur- 
vival. It's  called  the  need  for  love. 


Bono  TAURUS      APRIL     20-M 

You  need  to  begin  thinking  seriously  about  what  contributk 
^Hr1  like  to  make  before  you  leave  this  world.  No,  this  is  not  a  veii 
sage  telling  you  to  get  your  estate  in  order  and  make  peace  w 
kids  and  your  parents.  Rather,  it's  a  reminder  that  when  Neptune,  th 
of  universal  love,  ascends  to  the  top  of  your  astrological  chart  evt 
you  do  and  say  ends  up  getting  marked  on  your  permanent  record, 
derstandable  that  you'd  want  to  go  for  the  glamorous  life.  Just  don 
humanity  in  the  process. 


« 


SAGITTARIUS    nov.  22-DEC.21  JoV-z 

You  probably  won't  be  living  in  your  own  house  for  a  while— at 
least  not  full-time.  Even  with  Jupiter  overhead  and  the  business 
environment  on  an  upward  swing,  the  direct  motion  of  your  4th- 
house  ruler  in  your  3rd  usually  catches  you  packing  an  overnight  bag  and 
running  out  the  door.  Your  residence  is  in  such  a  state  of  flux  that  a  vis- 
itor wouldn't  know  whether  you're  moving  in  or  moving  out.  Why?  You 
are  of  at  least  two  minds  right  now.  In  fact,  it's  fair  to  say  you're  looking 
at  life  through  a  fly's  eyes. 

C  Eddie  Vedder  CAPRICORN      DEC.     22-JAN.     19 

It's  not  even  funny  how  bafflingly  incongruous  a  2nd-house  transit 
,.  of  Neptune  can  be  for  members  of  your  sign.  The  2nd  house  has 
>C  dominion  over  money,  finances,  and  your  faith  in  prosperity.  As  a 
Capricorn  you  are  expected,  as  you  get  older,  to  succeed  in  business,  achieve 
economic  stability,  and  acquire  loads  of  real  estate.  Neptune,  however,  de- 
mands that  you  abandon  traditional  routes  to  fiscal  security  and  seek  gain 
from  unusual  sources.  A  word  of  caution:  Neptune  rules  oil,  movies,  drugs, 
and  alcohol— so  try  to  take  the  high  road. 


A 


AQUARIUS       JAN.      20-FEB        18  Kelly  Rowland 

Do  you  realize  that,  at  the  end  of  the  day.  your  worries  and  your 
struggles  to  stay  afloat  don't  amount  to  a  hill  of  beans'?  Neptune's 
long,  slow  transit  through  your  sign  should  help  you  loosen  your 
hold  on  the  bangles  and  beads  of  this  world.  That  planet's  vibrations  allow 
you  to  see  that  your  woes  are  nothing  more  than  distractions-empty  shad- 
ows cast  across  your  mind.  Now  all  you  have  to  do  is  convince  yourself  (and 
the  people  you  owe  money  to)  that  if  you  keep  the  faith  you  won't  starve  to 
death.  Then  you'll  be  truly  evolved. 


* 


Jimmy  lovine  PISCES       FEB.      19-MARCH      20 

Talk  about  confusion!  Just  when,  thanks  to  Mars's  transit  through 
your  1  st  house,  you've  finally  gained  enough  confidence  to  tell  peo- 
T~*r  pie  where  to  get  off,  your  planetary  ruler  has  to  change  direction  in 
your  solar  12th  house  and  remind  you  that  you  are  supposed  to  be  a  com- 
passionate and  forgiving  soul.  Ironically,  you  may  find  that  wounding 
someone  who  has  wounded  you  doesn't  give  you  nearly  as  much  inner  sat- 
isfaction as  caring  for  someone  else's  wounds.  Is  that  not  enough  to  make 
you  hopping  mad  all  over  again? 

ARIES       MARCH      21-APRIL      19  Emmylou  Harris 

The  12th-house  transit  of  Mars,  which  has  kept  you  screaming 
silently  for  months,  should  be  over  by  mid-December.  Through  it ' 
all,  you've  been  slugging  it  out  bravely  with  the  same  bunch  of  mo- ' 
rons  who,  if  they're  not  dead  set  on  world  domination,  would  at  least  love 
to  control  your  every  thought  and  action.  Something  new  is  stirring  within 
you,  however,  which  can't  be  suppressed  by  the  fear  of  losing  your  job.  It's 
just  Neptune  in  your  11th  house  telling  you  that  there's  a  better  life  out  there, 
and  that  one  of  these  days  you're  going  to  have  to  look  for  it. 
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GEMINI      MAY     21-JUNE     21  Lang  Lang 

Even  though  Pluto  is  still  opposing  your  sign  from  the  solar  7th . 
house  and.  therefore,  the  same  people  are  still  hounding  you  to 
make  a  final  decision,  you've  got  plenty  of  options.  Thank  God  for 
that.  Since  people  are  accustomed  to  your  wacky  Gemini  way  of  n 
dilemmas,  they  expect  you  once  again  to  try  slithering  through  thi 
of  logic.  But  you've  been  banging  your  head  against  closed  doors  ft 
and  now  that  they've  finally  begun  to  open,  you're  going  to  take  yoi 
time  figuring  out  your  next  move. 


§    Steve  Albini  CANCER      JUNE     22-JL 

I  We  all  know  that  you're  trying,  now  that  Saturn  is  deep  in 
'  cer.  to  steer  straight  and  keep  your  ship  from  straying  into  i 
ed  waters.  But  you  still  can't  resist  the  Sirens'  call.  When  the  li 
low,  the  music  is  playing,  and  the  fruit  is  ripe,  it's  natural  to  want  tc 
and  start  swaying  like  a  palm  tree  in  a  tropical  breeze.  To  be  sure,  yi 
entirely  swear  off  scratching  that  old  itch.  That  does  not  mean,  h 
that  just  because  your  8th  house  is  acting  up  again  you  should  run 
the  first  person  who  rings  the  doorbell. 


i. 


LEO      JULY     23-AUG.     22 


Belinda  Ca 


rlisle 


If  you  didn't  have  such  an  infernal  hankering  for  the  exotic,  maybe 
you  could  settle  down  to  a  nice  bourgeois  life,  shopping  at  the  mall 
on  your  day  off.  taking  the  kids  to  Disneyland  each  summer,  andi 
doing  all  the  other  things  "regular"  people  do.  When  8th-house  ruler 
become  angular,  however,  you  can  forget  your  white-bread  fantasie 
you  stubbornly  refuse  to  fit  into  the  mold  your  parents  tried  to  pi 
into,  you  might  as  well  enjoy  the  fact  that  when  it  comes  to  relati 
you're  off  the  bell  curve.  Go  find  a  drummer  and  fall  in  love. 


^g^  Chr.ss.e  Hynde  VIRGO      AUG.     23-SE 

^^^%  Nothing  drives  you  up  a  wall  like  uncertainty.  It's  not  tha 
^^  ■  the  control  freak  some  insist  you  are.  It's  just  that  swimming 
|P  ™  water  against  your  will  spooks  you,  and  Mars  and  Nept 
drawing  you  as  far  out  into  the  ocean  of  uncertainty  as  you  care  to  g 
ners  won't  be  pinned  down.  Commitments  are  iffy.  Even  your  illne 
undiagnosable.  Hey,  at  least  you're  not  broke.  Your  best  bet  now  is  t 
for  yourself  the  philosophies  you  are  always  spouting  to  others.  You' 
reduced  to  trusting  slippery  people?  What  else  is  new? 


LIBRA      SEPT.     23-OCT.     23 


Celio  Cruz 


In  addition  to  infusing  you  with  some  Hollywood-type  glamour,  a 
the  outer  planets  currently  changing  direction  in  your  solar  5th  1 
house  are  turning  you  on  to  the  beauty  of  unconditional,  unselfish 
love.  Since  you  have  to  be  the  strong  one  now,  this  lesson  couldn't  i 
a  better  time.  Your  partners,  whether  at  the  office  or  at  home,  are  s 
agonizing  stress  and  could  use  your  "What,  me  worry?"  attitude, 
normal  circumstances  such  sickly  sweet  denial  would  throw  us  all  ii 
ar  shock,  but  in  this  case  we'll  forgive  you. 
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Taking  and  sharing  pictures  is  easy  with  the  SANYO  SCP-8100  phone.  With  a 
built-in  camera  and  Picture  MailSM  from  Sprint,  you  can  share  it  as  it  happens.  Picture 
this... snap  a  picture,  add  your  own  voice  message  and  instantly  send  both  to  family  and 
friends.  See  the  SCP-8100  at  Sprint  Stores  and  Certified  PCS  Vision™  Retail  Locations. 

•  PCS  Vision™  Capable 

•  See  who's  calling  with  picture  Caller  ID 

•  Use  your  picture  as  a  screen  saver 

•  Share  a  picture  and  voice  message  with  up  to  10  people  at  a  time 


(§)  RadioShack 


Sprint 
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Changing  your  wireless  world. 
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PROUST   QUESTIONNAIRE 


ARETHA  FRANKLIN 

Aretha  Franklin  is  considered 

the  greatest  singer  of  our  time-in  fact, 

the  legislature  in  her  home  state 

of  Michigan  declared  her  voice  a  natural 

resource.  The  singer  behind  "Respect" 

and  "Do  Right  Woman"  may  be  the 

Queen  of  Soul,  but  she  rules  pop,  blues, 

and  gospel  too,  with  15  Grammys 

to  prove  it.  Here,  she  pauses 

to  reflect  on  the  Juilliard  School, 

honesty,  and  her  heroes 


VANITY     FAIR 


What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness? 

It's  never  going  to  be  absolutely  perfect. 
There  will  always  be  something  you  would 
change  if  you  could. 

What  is  your  greatest  fear? 

My  lips  are  sealed. 

What  is  your  favorite  journey? 

There  are  multiple,  such  as  the  journey  of  recordii| 
a  song  or  the  journey  of  performing  onstage. 

Which  words  or  phrases  do  you  most  overuse? 

"You  know  what  I'm  sayin'." 

What  is  your  greatest  regret? 

Not  learning  to  read  music.  However,  Juilliard  is 
still  on  my  mind!  I've  come  within  two  blocks 
of  the  building,  and  my  schedule  would  not  allow  | 
for  me  to  enroll  at  the  time. 

What  or  who  is  the  greatest  love  of  your  life? 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  know! 

When  and  where  were  you  happiest? 

Right  here,  right  now. 

Which  talent  would  you  most  like  to  have? 

I  have  it.  Thank  God! 

If  you  could  change  one  thing  about  yourself,  what  woul 
it  be? 

My  weight,  but  I'm  working  on  it.  I  will  return! 

Where  would  you  like  to  live? 

Where  I  live. 

What  is  your  favorite  occupation? 

Being  a  singer/performer. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  man? 

Straight-up  honesty  and  good  taste. 

What  is  the  quality  you  most  like  in  a  woman? 

Honesty,  style,  and  realness. 

Who  ore  your  favorite  writers? 

I  enjoy  reading  about  people  such  as  Quincy  Jone 
Delia  Reese,  and  of  course  my  own  autobiography,  Aretha:  Frot 
These  Roots.  My  all-time  favorite  musical  writers  are  Holland, 
Dozier  and  Holland;  Michael  Masser;  L.A.  and  Babyface; 
Smokey  Robinson;  and  myself,  among  others. 

Who  are  your  heroes  in  real  life? 

My  dad.  I  also  appreciate  the  accomplishments  of  Congresswomc 
Barbara  Jordan  and  Maxine  Wa,ters— Lena  Home,  Ella  Fitzgerak 
Bette  Davis,  Cicely  Tyson,  Barbara  Stanwyck,  Ingrid 
Bergman,  Berry  Gordy,  John  H.  Johnson,  and  Franklin  Raine: 
Also,  the  heroes  of  the  civil-rights  movement— who  were  and 
are  interested  in  dignity  for  everyone— such  as  Julian  Bond,  Jess 
Jackson,  Benjamin  Hooks,  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  and  so 
many  others.  These  are  terrifically  courageous  and  deep  peopl 

What  are  your  favorite  names? 

Franklin,  natch.  However,  I'm  not  stuck  on  myself  or  the 
family  name. 

What  is  it  that  you  most  dislike? 

Bad  manners. 

What  is  your  motto? 

"Live  and  let  live!" 
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katie  holmes 
crewneck  &  scarf 
sherpa  mini  hobo  bag 


Celebrate  beauty  and  the  joy  of  givin; 
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Defining  Beauty 
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sup  for  lost  time. 
Smoother,  younger-looking . . .  instantly, 


RENERGIE  LIFT  MAKEUP  SPF  20 

LIFTING-RADIANCE 


Experience  the  transformation  to  a  younger-looking 
complexion.  The  innovative  Micro-Lift™  technology  with  Pure 
Vitamin  E  immediately  makes  skin  smooth  with  the 
appearance  that  lines  are  lifted.  The  lightweight,  moisturizing 
formula  glides  on  skin,  leaving  it  silkened  with  a  renewed  glow. 

RESULT  :  In  an  instant,  lines  virtually  disappear.  Skin  radiates 
seamless  beauty. 

Normal  to  Dry  Skin. 


BELIEVE   IN   BEAUTY* 
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Even  after  iyi  yea, 


■:r  BANKS  &   BIDDLjE  STOR£  LOCATIONS  PLEASE  CALL  8oO  65/  <J222. 


BAILEY  BANKS  BBIDDLE 

WHERE     T  R  E  A  S  1/  K  E  S     1.  1  V  E  . 
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AMERICANA  MANHASSET  ATLANTA  BAL  HARBOUR  BEVERLY  HILLS  BOSTON        THARLES10N  CHARLOTTE  CHICAGO  DALLAS 
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Kelly  Gray  is  wearing  St.  John  Sport  on  the  beaches  ol  Oahu.  Hawaii 


FRANCISCO  SANTANAROW  SCOTTSDALE  SEATTLE 


SOMERSET  COLLECTION  SOUTH  COAST  PLAZA  TAMPA  VANCOUVER 
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Discover  RO 

Exquisitely  designed  jewelry  hand* 

whh  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  ol  all  did 

Visit  www.rosiblu.com,  or  call  866-RCi 
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THE  SOUL  OF  A  DIAMOND    SINCE  18 
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■cord  Saratoga 
[nature  crown  protector. 
|n  18-karat  yellow  gold 
londs. 


I  come  around 
once  in  a  lifetime. 


The  Concord  Saratoga. 


Weston  Jewelers 

954  389  7990 


INTRODUCING  THE  "VERY  SEXY™ 
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GEOFFREY   BEENE 

Suit! 

CARSON  PIRIE  SCOTT  •  THE  MEN'S  WEARHOUSE 
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fords  jewelers 

fords,  nj  732  738  7322 


MOVADO 


the  art  of  time 
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sarah  chang,  award-winning  violinist  and  recording  artist. 

elliptica  '.  ergonomically  curved  case  design,  stainless  steel  with  diamonds. 

mother-of-pearl  dial,  sapphire  crystal,  swiss  made,  water  resistant. 

movado  is  proud  of  its  long-time  association  with  the  arts. 

movado.com 


F  OUR  FAVORITE  REASONS  TO  SHOP  TARGET  THIS  HOLIDAY  SEASON 

r  $19.9-.  karimrashid  tracy  porter 

hopher  radko  light-up  christmas  tree  $24.99.  michael  graves  design™  s( 
i  david  stark  poinsettia  in  ceramic  pot  $5.99.  isaac  mizrahi  lea  swell  by 

(llwley/ilene  rosenzweig™  swell  slippers  $10.99.  sonia  kashuk™ 
^Hbet. 


EXPECT  MORE.  PAY  LESS? 


Target  Stores.  The  Bullseye  Design  and  Target  are  registered  trademarks  of  Target  Brands,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 


WHO    SAYS    THE    SMART    AND 
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"Optional.  Vehicle  shown  with  optional  equipment.  Lexus  reminds  you  to  wear  seatbelts.  secure  children  in  rear  seal,  obey  all  trallic  laws 
and  drive  responsibly.  For  more  inlormation.  call  800-USA-LEXUS  (800-872-5398)  or  visit  us  at  lexus.com.  ©2003  Lexus. 


Sometimes,  it's  just  a  matter  o(  opening  your  eyes.  Look  beyond  the  sleek,  graceful 
lines  of  the  RX  330,  for  example,  and  you'll  quickly  discover  that  it  possesses  some 
refreshingly  uncommon  thinking.  Like  a  lighting  system*  that  enables  your  headlights 
to  pivot  when  you  steer  into  a  turn,  illuminating  more  of  the  road  ahead.  A  power  rear 
door*  that  opens  and  closes  with  the  touch  of  a  button  on  your  key  remote.  And  an 
interior  crafted  with  the  kind  of  amenities  and  level  of  comfort  that  make  even  a  trip 
around  the  block  a  pleasure.  Beauty  runs  more  than  skin  deep  in  the  RX  330  Making 
it  yet  another  eloquent  expression  of  our  pursuit  of  perfection    THE    RX  330 
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THE    PASSIONATE    PURSUIT   OF    PERFECTION. 
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FEATURES 

299   HALL  OF  FAME  Closing  out  a  year  that  defined  the 
term  "bumpy  ride,"  V.F.  nominates  a  gallery  of  notable: 
from  General  Tommy  Franks,  Simon  Wiesenthal,  and  t 
gang  at  Fox  News  to  Sofia  Coppola,  Roger  Clemens, 
and  the  stars  of  gay-themed  TV— who,  if  they  couldn't 
smooth  the  road,  at  least  seemed  to  know  which  directic 
to  take.  Front  and  center:  Private  Jessica  Lynch, 
recovering  at  her  West  Virginia  home  from  her  ordeal  ir 
Iraq.  Photographs  by  Annie  Leibovitz  and  others. 

328   "SOMEBODY  HUNG  MY  BABY"  Was  Ray  Golden 
lynched?  When  the  32-year-old  Floridian  was  found 
hanging  from  a  tree  in  his  grandmother's  yard  in  May,  h 
death  was  ruled  a  suicide.  But  the  town  of  Belle  Glade 
is  split  by  racial  tension,  and  Golden's  mother,  the  local 
black  community,  and  national  civil-rights  groups  say 
police  mishandled  the  case.  Nancy  Jo  Sales  investigates. 
Photographs  by  Harry  Benson. 

336   MICKEY  SPILLANE'S  PULP  SENSATION  At  85, 

Mickey  Spillane,  the  World  War  II  veteran  who  broke 
crime  fiction's  rules  (and  sales  records)  in  1947,  is  as 
hard-boiled  as  the  day  he  invented  his  private-investigat< 
hero,  Mike  Hammer.  While  fans  of  Spillane's  raw 
talent  anticipate  two  new  mysteries  he's  publishing  this 
winter,  Cliff  Rothman  takes  the  case  of  a  literary  lightnir 
rod.  Photograph  by  Norman  Jean  Roy. 

340    POSTCARDS  FROM  PARADISE  Slim  Aarons's 

photographs  turned  the  look  of  old  money  into  cutting- 
edge  chic,  and  three  decades  after  his  book  A  Wonderfu 
Time  was  first  published,  its  images  of  C.  Z.  Guest,  Bab 
Paley,  and  Peter  Pulitzer  still  inspire  the  arbiters  of 
fashion.  With  a  second  volume  from  Aarons's  archive 
due  out  this  month,  Evgenia  Peretz  meets  the  man  who 
caught  the  timeless  enchantment  of  the  good  life. 


F  A  N  F  A  I  R 


TH.L  HAMMERIN'   EM  OUT 

MICi        5PILLANE  AT  HPMEJJ^SOUTH  CAROLINA 


105   31  DAYS  IN  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  CULTURE  Anythir 
goes— De-Lovely  celebrates  the  life  of  Cole  Porter. 
Bruce  Handy  on  Girl  with  a  Pearl  Earring  and  Tlie  Fog  q 
War;  Guilty  Pleasure— Jim  Windolf  is  tickled  by  Elf. 
Elissa  Schappell's  Hot  Type.  A.  M.  Homes  on  the  art  ol 
Wim  Wenders;  Matt  Tyrnauer  cheers  the  revival  of  the 
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Nordstrom 


Find  more  colourful  ideas  at  clinique.com 


Now,  about  that  firstborn  child.  The  new  Z  Roadster. 


Call  800-NISSAN3  or  visit  NissanUSA.com.  LIMITED  AVAILABILITY  on  Z*  Roadster.  Nissan,  the  Nissan  Brand  Symbol.  "SHIFT..'  tagline  and  Z'  are  Nis  -  -  Always 
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2003  N.ssan  North  Ai 
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Sant  Ambroeus  cafe.  Lisa  Eisner  and  Roman  Alonso 
visit  Marfa.  Texas.  Krista  Smith  warms  up  to  snow  polo. 
William  Claxton  honors  photographer  John  Hamilton. 
Amy  Fine  Collins  on  the  Parisian  cabaret  Lido; 
Dany  Levy  on  the  latest  concierge  services.  Pick  me, 
pick  me:  this  seasons  can't-miss  gifts.  Temple  St.  Clair 
Carr's  dazzling  jewels;  Gene  Meyer  sets  up  shop  at 
Marshall  Field's.  My  Stuff:  rock  royalty  Jade  Jagger; 
Punch  Hutton  marks  30  lovely  years  of  L'Oreal. 


COLUMNS 


136   CRIMES  AND  CONNECTIONS  In  this  month's  diar 
Dominick  Dunne's  party  chat  with  Manhattan  D.A.  Rob 
Morgenthau  leads  to  questions  in  the  case  of  an  accused 
antiques  dealer,  a  wild  new  accusation  emerges  in  the 
Skakel  case,  and  a  pivotal  player  in  the  O.J.  drama  falls 
silent  forever.  Portrait  by  Timothy  Greenfield-Sanders. 

144  BUSH'S  COURT  ADVANTAGE  With  Supreme  Cour 
vacancies  looming,  the  White  House  has  managed  to  ge 
164  conservative  federal  judges  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
One  of  the  most  right-wing.  Miguel  Estrada,  was  the  last 
straw  for  the  Democrats,  who  torpedoed  his  nomination: 
In  the  hottest  political  zone,  David  Margolick  handicap: 
three  more  Bush  nominees  who  are  poised  for  battle. 

164   CODE  OF  DISHONOR  First-year  U.S.  Air  Force 
Academy  students  have  long  suffered  brutal  hazing,  but 
until  this  year  their  "code  of  silence"  concealed  much 
worse:  in  the  past  decade  there  have  been  142  allegations 
of  sexual  assault.  Clara  Bingham  learns  the  stories  of 
women  who  were  broken  by  the  system— and  those  who 
decided  to  expose  it.  Photograph  by  Harry  Benson. 

196   HOW  THE  POOR  LIVE  NOW  Whether  clearing  fielc 
on  a  Florida  ranch  or  studying  medicine  in  the  Bronx, 
Howard  Dean  saw  how  poverty  can  trap  even  the  hardes 
working  Americans.  Writing  as  a  presidential  candidate, 
he  challenges  the  status  quo  that  saw  1.7  million  more 
drop  below  the  line  in  2002.  Photographs  by  Larry  Fink 

208   SMALL  IS  BEAUTIFUL  What  do  Adam  Sandler,  Ozx 
Osbourne.  Allen  Iverson.  and  the  Hanson  Brothers 
(from  the  movie  Slap  Shot)  have  in  common?  They've 
all  been  immortalized  by  action-figure  entrepreneur 
and  budding  movie  producer  Todd  McFarlane.  Joining 
the  millions  of  adults  who  take  plastic  mini-replicas 
seriously.  Bruce  Handy  sizes  up  the  42-year-old  toj  titan 
whose  hyperrealistic  collectibles  are  money  in  the 
bank— to  the  tune  of  S25  million  a  year.  Photographs 
by  Michael  Lewis. 
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Great  Moments  at  Work. 

You  didn't  just  make  a  meeting. 

You  made  history. 
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Introducing  the  new  Microsoft  Office  System. 

Ten  offices,  seven  countries,  one  impossible  deadline? 
No  problem.  Not  when  you're  equipped  with  innovations 
that  allow  you  and  your  team  to  collaborate  more  securely  in 
real-time— all  from  within  familiar  Microsoft  "Office  programs. 
Yes,  this  is  the  stuff  of  legend.  Discover  how  to  have  your 
own  great  moments  at  microsoft.com/greatmoments 
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220  THE  MOGUL  OF  CITY  HALL  Michael  Bloomber] 
confident,  energetic,  and  a  self-made  billionaire.  He's 
steered  New  York  through  a  fiscal  crisis,  public-schoo| 
mayhem,  and  a  blackout.  So  how  come  his  approval 
rating  is  in  the  gutter?  Buzz  Bissinger  examines  the  strai  | 
chemistry  between  the  mayor  and  his  metropolis. 

240  LAUREATE  OF  DREAMS  Timothy  Greenfield-Sand | 
and  John  Leonard  spotlight  Nobel  Prize-winner 
Toni  Morrison,  whose  latest  novel,  Love,  is  a  haunting 
tale  of  passion  and  poison  on  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

242  THE  SMITHSONIAN'S  BIG  CHILL  Slated  for 
exhibition  at  a  Smithsonian  museum  last  summer, 
Subhankar  Banerjee's  photographs  provided 
unprecedented  visual  evidence  of  the  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Refuge's  rich  ecosystem.  No  wonder  the  show| 
drew  flak  from  Senate  Republicans  who  want  to  allow 
oil  exploration  in  the  1.5  million  acres  the  administratki| 
has  called  a  "flat  white  nothingness."  Ingrid  Sischy 
assesses  the  fallout  from  a  collision  of  art  and  politics. J 


258   FLORENTINE  MISCHIEF  La  Pietra,  Sir  Harold  Actc| 
grand  15th-century  Italian  estate,  boasts  5,000  pieces 
of  art,  57  acres,  and  a  guest  book  thick  with  royalty  anc| 
literati.  Although  Acton  left  the  palazzo  to  New  York 
University  in  1994,  Princess  Dialta  Alliata  di  MonterealJ 
has  challenged  his  bequest,  claiming  blood  ties  with 
the  late  British  aesthete.  A  family  scandal  has  been 
unearthed,  writes  Judy  Bachrach,  along  with  Acton's 
father,  and  none  of  La  Pietra's  ghosts  are  resting  peaceful 
Photographs  by  Firooz  Zahedi. 


VANITIES 

283   C'EST  SAGNIER  David  Kamp  and  Marion 

Rosenfeld's  "Food  Snob's  Dictionary."  Will  the  real 
Ed  Coaster  please  step  forward?  Jim  Windolf 
reveals  the  diary  of  Evil  Mastermind. 


ET     CETERA 


58   EDITOR'S  LETTER 

86  CONTRIBUTORS 

92   BEHIND  THE  SCENES 

94  LETTERS  Bush's  Jet  Set 
368   CREDITS 

372  PLANETARIUM  Simmer  down,  Sadges 
374   PROUST  QUESTIONNAIRE  Omar  Sharif 


TO  FIND  CONDE  NAST  MAGAZINES  ONLINE.  VISIT  www.condenet.com; 
TO  FIND  VANITY  FAIR,  VISITwww.vanityfair.com. 
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HER   PIANO  WILL  WOO  YOUR   HEART  WHILE    HER  VOICE 

SEDUCES  YOUR  SOUL. 


Diana  Krall's  fingers  dance  across  the  piano  keyboard  with  delicious  grace  and  delicate  power. 
Her  voice  will  grip  your  heart  with  its  gravelly  texture  in  one  moment,  and  then  melt  it  with  its 
sensual  smoothness  the  next.  She  creates  a  sound  that  not  only  satiates  the  most  sophisticated 
jazz  purists,  but  has  broadened  the  aural  pleasures  of  pop  audiences  around  the  world.  Her  hits  tend 
to  linger  at  the  top  of  the  charts  for  months,  not  weeks,  regardless  of  music  trends.  And  at  award  shows, 
her  name  is  becoming  a  regular.  Among  the  great  divas  of  jazz,  there  is  a  new  name:  Diana  Krall. 
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OYSTER  PERPETUAL  LADY-DATEJ UST  PEARLMASTER    •   WWW.ROLEX.COM 

>LEX  JEWELER  CALL.   1-BOO-3G7-6539    ROLEX  '§•  OYSTER  PERPETUAL  AND  LADY-DATE JUST  PEARLMASTER  AFJE  TRADEMARKS. 
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.ations  or  to  place  an  order  call  800  562  0258  or  visit  jcrew.com 


THE  JOY  OF  SRX 
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The  unbndled  exhilaration  of  the  wind  in  your  hair  and  handling  a  winding  S-ci 
The  toe  curlmg  rush  of  moving  along  an  open  stretch  of  asphalt.  The  long  aw;  ' 
satisfaction  of  conquering  an  undulating  stretch  of  road.  The  prowess  of  the  4 
Northstar  V8  VVT  delivers  the  ultimate  aphrodisiac.  320  hp  and  315  Ib-ft  of  tor 


OfiStar 


cadillac.com       800  333  4CAD        Tall  l  sss  jkimctid 

ilau        call  1  888  40NSTAR  or  visit  www.onstar.com  for  system  limitations  and ij 
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your  pulse  to  jump  every  time  the  rpm  does.  Of  course,  attraction  is  more  than 
sical.  Find  out  all  the  personal  details  about  the  SRX  V8  at  cadillac.com/srx_joy. 
i't  just  get  to  know  the  road,  you'll  get  to  know  it  intimately.  The£jdHlac  SRX 
iance  utility.  When  your  foot  meets  the  accelerator,  endojjpJMas  wfM  fly. 

Corp.  All  rights  reserved.  Break  Through™  Cadillac'  Cadillac,  badge'   Northstarf  SRX™ 
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i  Del  Toro  and  Naomi  Watts 


HOLT  RENFREW  ON  THE  RED  CARPET 

On  Tuesday,  September  9,  2003,  more  than  1,500 
guests  gathered  at  Holt  Renfrew's  flagship  Toronto 
store  to  kick  off  the  "Flick"  event,  a  celebration  of 
film  and  fashion  coinciding  with  the  Toronto 
International  Film  Festival.  Holt  Renfrew  chairman 
Galen  Weston,  Hilary  Weston,  Alannah  Weston, 
and  Galen  Weston  Jr.  welcomed  the  guest  of 
honor,  Vanity  Fair  editor  Graydon  Carter,  at  an 
exclusive,  star-studded  pre-gala  party.  Celebrity 
guests  included  Benicio  Del  Toro,  Naomi  Watts, 
Seal,  Chloe  Sevigny,  William  H.  Macy,  Kim 
Cattrall,  Fran  Drescher,  Jack  Black,  Dean  Cain, 
Hilary  Duff,  Robbie  Robertson,  Kate  Spade, 
Roberto  Cavalli,  Mark  Badgley,  James  Mischka, 
John  Varvatos,  and  Margaret  Carter.  The 
renowned  paparazzo  Ron  Galella  also  was  on 
hand  to  capture  the  incredible  evening. 


From  left:  Vanity  Fair  editor  Graydon  Carte 
Hilary  Weston,  and  Holt  Renfrew  chairman 
Galen  Weston. 
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d  Alannah  Westo 
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Hilary  Duff  and  Holt  Renfrew  president 
Andrew  Jennings 


It's  like  having  four  little  guardian  angels 
incessantly  watching  over  your  traction. 


The  new  BMW  X5's  dynamic  xDrive  all-wheel  drive  system  auto 
senses  road  conditions  and  delivers  power  precisely  where  it's  f 
when  it's  needed.  Yet  in  normal  driving  conditions,  100%  of  tt*L 
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uted  to  the  rear  wheels  to  maintain  legendary  BMW 
3l  drive  agility.  Add  a  new  4.4-liter,  315-hp  V-8  engine 
Jtronic,  and  the  BMWX5  is  more  heavenly  than  ever. 


The  New  BMW  X5 
with  xDrive 
from  $40,995* 


bmwusa.com 
1-800-334-4BMW 


4ft 


The  Ultimate 
Driving  Machine*^ 


Remember  when 
eight  crayons 
were  all  the  colors 
you  needed? 


Want  to  know  where  this  is?  Visit  orizonaguide.com. 

Recapture  your  childhood  vision 
of  a  bright,  benevolent  world. 
Come  to  Arizona.  For  your  free  travel 
packet,  which  includes  an  annuai 
calendar  of  events  and  an  Official 
State  Visitors'  Map,  contact  the 
Arizona  Office  of  Tourism  toll-free 
at  866-298-3793.  Also,  look  in  the 
January  2004  issue  of  Vanity  Fair 
for  details  on  how  to  win  a  trip  to 
Arizona. 
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SKYY  VODKA  WALKS  THE  RED  CARPET 

On  July  29,  2003,  SKYY  Vodka  sponsored  the  Los  Angeles  premiere  of  Le  Divorce, 
the  contemporary  romantic  comedy  from  Fox  Searchlight  Pictures.  Following  a 
screening  at  the  Festival  Theater  in  Westwood,  700  guests  turned  out  to  fete 
the  film  in  style  at  an  exclusive  after-party  at  the  Hammer  Museum  at  U.C.LA. 
The  well-heeled  crowd,  including  the  film's  stars  Kate  Hudson,  Naomi  Watts, 
Leslie  Caron,  Sam  Waterston,  and  Stockard  Channing,  enjoyed  delicious  French 
cuisine  and  cocktails,  such  as  the  custom  Eiffel-tini,  compliments  of  SKYY  Vodka. 


THE  HAMPTON  LUXURY  LINER 

Travel  in  comfort  to  the  beach  and  beyond  on  the  Hampton.  Luxury  Liner,  for 
as  little  as  $24  off-peak.  The  chic  way  to  head  to  the  Hamptons,  each  coach 
is  equipped  with  elegant  leather  reclining  chairs,  a  custom-designed  interior, 
onboard  movies,  and  a  rear  galley  offering  complimentary  refreshments. 
Electronic  ticketing  ensures  passengers  an  uninterrupted  ride.  The  Hampton 
Luxury  Liner  is  available  for  charter  and  special  events,  as  well  as  Vineyard  and 
New  York  City  tours.  Visit  www.hamptonluxuryliner.com  for  more  information  or 
call  631-537-5800  to  book  tickets. 


THE  GIFT  OF  VERA  WANG 
FRAGRANCE 

On  Saturday,  December  20,  2003, 
from  10  A.M.  to  3  P.m.,  visit  the  Vera 
Wang  fragrance  counter  at 
Nordstrom  in  the  Bellevue  Square 
Mall,  Bellevue,  WA.  A  professional 
engraver  will  be  on  hand  to 
customize  your  parfum  or  eau  de 
parfum  purchase — the  perfect 
keepsake  for  yourself  or  as  a 
holiday  gift  for  someone  special. 
Engraving  service  is  complimentary 
with  a  Vera  Wang  fragrance 
purchase.  For  event  details,  please 
call  425-455-5800. 


SAVORING  SIN  CITY 

In  Las  Vegas,  temptation  comes  in  many  forms. 
For  a  complete  list,  consult  the  menus  at 
Spago,  Lupo,  Postrio,  and  Chinois — also 
known  as  the  Wolfgang  Puck  Fine  Dining 
Group.  After  10  years  of  tantalizing  the  taste 
buds  of  locals,  tourists,  and  celebrities  alike, 
you  can  be  sure  that  Wolfgang  knows  a  thing 
or  two  about  sinfully  delicious  fare.  For  more 
information,  visit  www.wolfgangpuck.com. 
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EDITOR'S    LETTER 


The  President? 
Go  Figure 


As  we  near  the  three-quarter 
mark  in  the  current  presi- 
dent's eventful  run,  it's  proba- 
bly as  good  a  time  as  any  to 
assess  his  achievements  to  date.  There's 
lots  of  ground  to  cover  here,  so  let's 
do  it  scorecard-style. 

AMBITIOUS  WARRIOR 

•  2— Number  of  nations  George  W. 
Bush  has  attacked  and  taken  over  since 
coming  into  office. 

•  130— Approximate  number  of  coun- 
tries (out  of  a  total  of  191  recognized 

by  the  United  Nations)  with  a  U.S.  military  presence. 

•  10  million— Estimated  number  of  people  worldwide  who  took 
to  the  streets  in  opposition  to  the  invasion  of  Iraq,  setting  an  all- 
time  record  for  simultaneous  protest. 

•  $100  billion  Estimated  cost  of  the  war  in  Iraq  to  U.S.  citi- 
zens by  the  end  of  the  year. 

•  $13  billion— Amount  other  countries  have  committed  toward 
rebuilding  Iraq  (much  of  it  in  loans)  as  of  October  24. 

•  104— Number  of  American  combat  deaths  in  Iraq  between 
May  2003  (when  Bush  landed  on  an  aircraft  carrier  and  de- 
clared an  end  to  the  open  conflict)  and  the  middle  of  October. 

•  0— Number  of  American  com- 
bat deaths  in  Germany  following 
the  Nazi  surrender  in  May  1945. 

•  0— Number  of  coffins  of  dead 
soldiers  returning  home  that  the 
Bush  administration  has  allowed 
to  be  photographed- presumably 
to  keep  the  spotlight  off  fatal- 
ities in  Iraq. 

•  53— Percentage  of  Americans 
who  doubt  that  the  Iraq  war 
was  worth  the  cost. 


Average  savings  members 

of  Bushs  Cabinet  will 

receive  this  year  thanks  to  cuts 

in  their  capital-gains  and 

dividends  taxes:  $42,000. 


FISCALLY  CONSERVATIVE 
WARRIOR 

•  $28  billion— Amount  of  pro- 
posed cuts  to  veterans'  benefits  in  the  congressional  Republi- 
cans' budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  2004.  (In  the  end  they 
cut  only  $6  billion.) 

•  $6,000— Amount  of  proposed  increase— opposed  by  Bush- 
in  benefits  to  families  of  soldiers  who  die  in  combat.  (Thanks  to 
White  House  pressure,  the  increase  did  not  pass  Congress.) 

•  2— Years  that  veterans  in  some  parts  of  the  country  have  to 
wait  for  a  doctor's  appointment;  this  with  a  proposed  new  $250 
enrollment  fee  in  their  health  plan,  and  increased  prescription- 
drug  costs. 

•  7— Number  of  hospitals  Bush's  Veterans  Administration  an- 
nounced it  was  closing  one  day  before  the  president  addressed 
a  group  of  veterans  in  St.  Louis. 

;  T  Y     FAIR 


MONEY  MANAGER 

•  $127  billion-Amount  of  U.S. 
surplus  in  fiscal  year  2001,  th, 
Bush  became  president. 

•  $374  billion— Amount  of  U.J| 
get  deficit  in  fiscal  year  2003. 

•  #  1— This  year's  deficit  will 
biggest  in  U.S.  history. 

•  $290  billion-Amount  of  the  i 
largest  U.S.  budget  deficit  (19* 
last  full  year  of  the  first  Bu  : 
ministration). 

•  $6.84  quadrillion  (yes,  qi\ 
lion)—  Current  national  debt. 

•  $9.3  quadrillion— Estimated  national  debt  by  2008. 

•  $1.58  billion— Amount  on  average  the  national  debt  iru 
each  day. 

•  $23,396— Amount  of  each  US.  citizen's  share  of  the  n 
debt  as  of  October  21,  2003. 

•  #  1— Record  for  most  bankruptcies  filed  in  a  single  yea] 
million)  set  in  2002. 

•  440,257— Number  of  bankruptcies  filed  during  th I 
ond  quarter  of  2003,  more  than  in  any  other  quan| 
history. 

•  3— Number  of  consecutive  quarters  with  an  increl 

personal-bankruptcy  fili| 

•  #  1— Set  record  for 
two-year  point  drop  in  t 
tory  of  the  stock  markt 
ing  the  first  half  of  a  pr< 
tial  term. 

•  $200  billion— Approxirr 
gregate  amount  of  state  | 
gaps  in  the  past  three  yei 
highest  figure  since  WW. 

•  #  1  Set  record,  in  20 
most  residential  real-estai 
closures  in  a  one-quarter  | 

•  1.6— Percentage  incre 
economic  growth  since 

took  office,  the  slowest  rate  of  increase  over  an  equivak 
riod  for  any  administration  in  50  years. 

SHY,  RETIRING  TYPE,  NOT  ONE  TO  TOOT  HIS  OWN  HORKl 

•  9— Number  of  solo  press  conferences  Bush  has  heloj 
the  beginning  of  his  term.  (His  father  had  managed  61 
point  in  his  administration,  and  Bill  Clinton  33.) 

•  1— Number  of  executive  orders  signed  by  Bush  peril 
him  to  single-handedly  suppress  the  release  of  his  presi  [ 
papers  and  those  of  his  three  predecessors. 

HAS  LOTS  OF  FRIENDS 

•  $11.5  million— Amount  of  hard  money  Bush  raised  til 
the  "Pioneer"  program,  the  controversial  continued  on  i| 
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Starting    at    around    $85,500*         1- 877  -  MY  -  MASERATI  MASERATI.COM 


MASERATI 

Move  In  Different  Circles 


I 


UNITED  STATES 


SCOTTSDALE  MASERATI 
SCOTTSDALE,  AZ 


80.0.556.6323 


The  Auto  Gallery 


Maserati  of  Central  Florida 
Orlando,  FL 
800.338.1797 


Shelton  Maserati 
Fort  Lauderdale, 


800.597.7521 


Maserati  of  Atlanta 


Maserati  of  Long  Island 


800.338.8591 


Wide  World  of  Cars 
Spring  Valley,  NY 


800.597.7607 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


Steve  Harris  Imports 
Salt  Lake  City,  UT 
800.597.7543 


Maserati  of  Washingtc 
Sterling,  VA 
800.615.7416 


800.556.6305 


Maserati  of  Beverly  Hills 
Beverly  Hills,  CA 
800.338.1339 


800.556.6361 


Maserati  of  Hawaii 


Foreign  Cars  Italia 
Greensboro.  NC 
800.615.7421 


Maserati  of  Seattle 
Seattle,  WA 
800.615.7453 


Maserati  of  Orange  Count1* 
Costa  Mesa,  CA 
800.615.7359 


808.585.6602 


Midwestern  Auto  Group 
Dublin,  OH 


Maserati  of  San  Diego 
La  Jolla,  CA 


800.597.7703 


Maserati  of  San  Francisco 
Mill  Valley,  CA 
800.615.7402 


Maserati  of  Denver 
Highlands  Ranch,  CO 
800.338.1854 


Continental  Autosports 
Hinsdale,  IL 
800.556.6352 

Lake  Forest  Sports  Cars 
Lake  Forest,  IL 
800.597.7472 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Maserati   of  New  England 
West  Newton,  MA 
800.243.0963 


Ron  Tonkin  Gran  Turismo 
Portland,   OR 
800.597.7507 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Algar  Maserati 
of  Philadelphia 
Rosemont,  PA 
800.556.6265 


Maserati  of  Ontario 
Toronto,  ON 
800.762.3609 


Maserati  of  Quebec 
Montreal,  PQ 
800.762.3630 


CONNECTICUT 

Miller  Motorcars 
Greenwich,  CI 
800.597.7493 


The  Collection 
Coral  Gables,  FL 
800.556.6347 


Cauley  Maserati 
West  Bloomfield,  MI 
800.338.6539 


Maserati  of  St.  Louis 
St.  Louis,  MO 
636.449.0000 


Maserati  of  Dallas 


800.338.1842 


Maserati  of  Houston 
Houston,  TX 
800.338.8504 


Maserati  of  San  Antonio 
San  Antonio,  TX 
800.556.6314 
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e  maitre  de  I'horlogerie  depuis  1875 


AUDEMARS   PlGUET 
THE  WATCH   OF  YOUR   LIFE 


EASTCOAST 
JEWELRY 

323  Worth  Avenue.  Palm  Beach,  Fl  33480 

1 -888-780-8463 


ESSE  WATCH.  JEWELLERY-WATCH  IN  WHITE  GOLD  ENTIRELY  SET  WITH  DIAMONDS,  QUARTZ  MOVEMENT  THIS  DAZZLING  WATCH  SPARKLES 
iHTLY  AS  THE  EYES  OF  THE  LADY  WEARING  IT.  PROMISES.  PROMISES...  THIS  WATCH  KNOWS  HOW  TO  KEEP  THEM, 


JEWELRY 


323  Worth  Avenue,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
1-888-780-8463 


AUDEMARSPlGUj 

Le  maitre  de  I'horlogerie  depuis  I 


Audemars  Pic 

THE  WATCH   OF  YOUR 


ROYAL  OAK  WATCH.  WATCH  IN  STEEL  WITH  DATE  DISPLAY  AND  SELFWINDING  MOVEMENT;  WATER-RESISTANT  TO  50M.  FIRST  CREATED  IN  19 
CONTINUALLY  ADAPTED  TO  CONTEMPORARY  LIFE,  HERE  IS  THE  ORIGINAL  VERSION,  NOW  A  STYLE  ICON  AND  AS  ENDURING  AS  TIME 


BECAUSE  ONE  MINUTE  WILL  ALWAYS  EQUAL  60  SECONDS. 


ALSO  AVAILABLE 


VLABLE  IN  YELLC  JU 


)p.  click,  buy. 
iday's  best  gifts 
5  on  Style.com 
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'NLINE  HOME  OF  VOGUE  &  W 


Dear  Mr.  Webster  derines  want  as  "inclination; 
lack;  require  ana  deserve  as  "to  nave  a  right 
to  necause  or  acts  or  qualities;  to  be  worthy 
or;  merit. 

Inclination  vs.  worthiness. 

Requirement  vs.  merit. 

Herein,  dear  reader,  lies  the  dirrerence  between 
wanting  a  drink  and  deserving  a  Belvedere, 
Poland  s  rinest  rye-crarted  vodka. 

Let  us  explain. 


ubiquitous  and  mumbled,  ofrered  from 
rather  than  rrom  any  sincere  sentimeni 
Cro-Magnon  neres  mud  in  your  eye! 

Because,  most  important,  it  has  to  be  e 

Socrates  earned  his  na  zdrowie. 

®  earned  its  na  zdrowie. 

E=mc"  earned  its  na  zdrowie. 

Liverpool  earned  its  na  zdrowie. 

Secretariat  earned  his  na  zdrowie. 


DO  YOU  WANT  A  DRINK  OR  DO  YOU  DESERVE  A  BELVEDER 


First,  let  us  point  your  attention  to  two 
words  —  two  beautiful  Polish  words  —  that 
grace  every  bottle  or  Belvedere:  na  zdrowie. 

Those  words  are  at  once  poetic,  proverbial, 
public  and  sentimental;  in  other  words,  those 
words  are  a  Polish  toast  simply  meaning  cheers. 

However,  there  is  nothing  simple  about  the 
well-orrered  na  zdrowie  toast.  It  is  an  elegant 
medium  through  which  such  reelings  as  love, 
respect  and  admiration  can  be  deeply  and 
sincerely  expressed. 

It  is  not  to  be  offered  lightly,  lest  it  become 


And,  more  recently,  Newark  City  ear 
na  zdrowie. 


Recalling  our  friend  dear  Mr.  Webster  ag. 
derines  earn  as  "to  get  as  a  result  or  merit: 
remarks  earned  him  the  praise  or  eve 


Or,  in  our  own  Polish  words,  his  re 
earned  him  the  na  zdrowie  or  everyom 

Everyone,  we  must  raise  our  glasses  anc 
na  zdrowie  to  the  rigorous  endeavors  or 
events,  ah-has,  institutions,  dates,  achiev< 
and  —  in  Secretariat  s  case  —  animals  ^ 
or  our  embrace  and  acknowledgement. 


100%  neutral  spirits  distilled  liom  Dankowskie  Gold  Rye  40%  Ale  /Vol.  (80  Proof)  ©2003  Millennium®  Import  LLC.  Imported  by  Millennium®  Import  LLC.  Minneapolis.  Minnesota  USA.  Noel  Coward  is  a  register  • 
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arter  all,  only  rair.  We  need  only  to 
what  Longrellow  wrote,  as  only 
ellow  could  write,  in  The  Ladder  of 
Augustine:  The  heights  by  great  men 
ed  and  kept /Were  not  attained 
dden  rlight,/But  they,  while  their 
inions  slept, /Were  toiling  upward  in 
ght." 

other  words,  as  Noel  Coward  once 
•a,  as  only  Noel  Coward  could  boast, 
;s  took  me  to  her  bosom  like  a  maternal 
mstrictor. 

/ement,  both  large  and  small,  deserves 
llective  na  zdroivie.  And  since  we  are  a 
iny  involved  in  the  making  or  the 
vodka  in  the  world,  yes,  we  have  a 
tion  lor  which  rye-crarted  beverage 
accompany  every  well-ollered  and 
:served  na  zdroivie: 

ere.  It  is,  at  once,  the  most  public  and 

enteel  reward  ror  those  who  ve  earned 

reamy  drop  and  sutrocated   in   the 

or  a   maternal    boa   constrictor   by 

upward  in  the  night. 

itever  Longrellow  and  Coward  meant. 


^JVo/  /Zjdmutie  (na-zdro-vee-ah) 
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EDITORS    LETTER 


continued  from  page  5«  fund-raising  process  created  for  the 
2000  campaign.  (Participants  pledged  to  raise  at  least 
$100,000  by  bundling  together  checks  of  up  to  $1,000  from 
friends  and  family.  Pioneers  were  assigned  numbers  which 
were  included  on  all  checks  to  enable  the  campaign  to  keep 
track  of  who  raised  how  much.) 

•  $113  million— Amount  of  total  hard  money  the  Bush-Cheney 
2000  campaign  received,  a  record. 

•  $18.5  million—Amount  raised  through  the  Pioneer  program 
so  far  this  year. 

•  $20  million— Amount  raised  through  the  new  "Ranger"  program 
so  far  this  year.  (Participants  pledge  to  raise  at  least  $200,000.) 

•  212— Total  number  of  Pioneers  identified  by  the  Bush  2000 
campaign. 

•  524— Total  number  of  Pioneers  later  revealed  through  court 
documents. 

•  61— Number  of  Pioneers  subsequently  named  to  government 
posts. 

•  19— Number  of  Pioneers  subsequently  appointed  as  U.S.  am- 
bassadors. 

•  2— Number  of  Pioneers  subsequently  appointed  to  the  Cabinet. 

•  $175  million— Approximate  amount  of  the  Bush-Cheney 
2004  campaign's  pre-convention  budget. 

•  $5.3  million— Amount  Bush 


•  #  1— As  governor  of  Texas,  executed  more  prisoneiH 
than  any  governor  in  modern  U.S.  history. 

EMPLOYMENT  RECORD 

•  2.4  million— Number  of  Americans  who  lost  their  jobsH 
first  two  and  a  half  years  of  the  Bush  administration. 

•  9  million— Number  of  workers  unemployed  as  of  Septemb  GJ 

•  #  1— The  administration  is  well  on  its  way  to  being  1 1 
since  Herbert  Hoover's  to  preside  over  an  overall  loss  I 
during  its  complete  term  in  office.  For  Bush  to  avoid  t  B 
the  economy  would  have  to  create  jobs  over  the  next  13  I 
at  a  rate  unprecedented  outside  of  World  War  II. 

CHAMPION  OF  WOMEN'S  RIGHTS 

•  0— Number  of  Bush  Court  of  Appeals  nominees  wlB 
endorsed  the  legal  foundation  of  Roe  v.  Wade. 


HELPING  THE  ADVANTAGED 

•  #  1— Has  assembled  the  wealthiest  Cabinet  in  U.S.  his 

•  $10.9  million— Average  wealth  of  the  members  of  Bus 
inal  16-person  Cabinet. 

•  75— Percentage  of  Americans  unaffected  by  Bush's  2C 
in  the  capital-gains  and  dividends  taxes. 

•  $42,000-Average 


raised  this  past  September  30 
toward  his  re-election  campaign, 
breaking  the  one-day  record  he 
himself  set. 

THIS  LAND  IS  MY  LAND 

•  58  million— Number  of  acres 
of  public  lands  Bush  has  opened 
to  road  building,  logging,  and 
drilling. 

•  200— Number  of  public- 
health  and  environmental  laws 
Bush  has  worked  to  down- 
grade or  weaken  since  taking 
office. 

•  #  1— Rank  of  U.S.  worldwide  in  terms  of  greenhouse  gas 
emissions. 

MORE  LIKE  THE  FRENCH  THAN  HE  WOULD  CARE 
TO  ADMIT 

•  28— Number  of  vacation  days  Bush  took  in  August  this  year, 
the  second-longest  vacation  of  any  president  in  U.S.  his- 
tory. (Recordholder:  Richard  M.  Nixon.) 

•  13— Number  of  vacation  days  the  average  American  receives 
each  year. 

LOVES  TO  TRAVEL  (BUT  NOT  WITHOUT  A  PURPOSE) 

•  65— Approximate  number  of  fund-raisers  attended  in  2002. 

•  0— Number  of  trips  taken  to  Afghanistan  before  waging  war 
against  that  country. 

•  0— Number  of  trips  to  Iraq  before  waging  war  against  that 
country. 

•  0— Number  of  funerals  or  memorials  Bush  has  attended  for 
soldiers  killed  in  Iraq. 

TOUGH  ON  CRIME 

•  #  1  -First  president  to  execute  a  federal  prisoner  in  the  last 
40  years. 

•  8— Number  of  days  after  that  first  execution  that  a  second  fed- 
eral prisoner  was  executed. 


Amount  Bush  raised 
this  past  September  30  toward 

his  re-election  (breaking 

the  one-day  record  he  himself 

held):  $5.3  million. 


members  of  Bush's  Cab 
expected  to  receive  this 
a  result  of  cuts  in  capit 
and  dividends  taxes. 

•  $42,228-Median  hoi 
income  in  the  U.S.  in  2 
•$116,000-Amount  W 
dent  Dick  Cheney  is  exp 
save  each  year  in  taxes. 

•  9— Number  of  mem 
Bush's  Defense  Polic> 
who  also  sit  on  the  coi 
board  of,  or  advise, 
one  defense  contractoi 


o 


c 


ON  THE  OTHER  HAND,  YOU  CANT  HELP  EVERYONE 

•  43.6  million— Number  of  Americans  without  health  in 
as  of  2002. 

•  $300  million— Amount  cut  in  December  2002  from  j 
eral  program  that  provides  subsidies  to  poor  families 
can  heat  their  homes  during  the  winter. 

RELATIONSHIPS  (HE'S  NO  PUSHOVER) 

•  35— Number  of  countries  to  which  U.S.  has  suspended  I 
assistance  after  they  failed  to  sign  agreements  giving  Ameri  I 
munity  from  prosecution  before  the  International  Criminal  | 

•  #  1— First  American  president  to  ignore  the  Geneva  J 
tion  on  warfare  (by  refusing  to  allow  inspectors  acl 
US.-held  prisoners  of  war). 

ENDORSEMENTS 

•  90— Percentage  of  Americans  who  approved  of  the  w  I 
was  handling  his  job  as  president  on  September  26,  2C I 

•  67— Percentage  of  Americans  who  approved  of  the  w  I 
was  handling  his  job  as  president  on  September  26,  2C I 

•  54— Percentage  of  Americans  who  approved  of  the  w  I 
was  handling  his  job  as  president  on  September  30,  2(  I 

•  50— Percentage  of  Americans  who  approved  of  the  w  I 
was  handling  his  job  as  president  on  October  15,  2003  I 

-GRAYDON  \ 
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ANITY  FAIR  AGENDA 

VERTISING    AND     PROMOTION     •    EVENTS     AND     OPPORTUNITIES 


FASHION  FORWARD 

Life.  Lilly.  And  the  pursuit  of  happiness.'    It's  easy  to  pack  for 
your  winter  escape  with  Lilly  Pulitzer's  Resort  Collection.  This 
season's  prints  and  styles  for  both  ladies  and  kids  are  all 
inspired  by  the  Islands  of  the  Bahamas.  Shop  for  your  next  sunny 
getaway  at  Lilly  Pulitzer  Signature  Stores.  For  store  locations, 
visit  www.lillypulitzer.com  or  call  800-737-2935. 


WOMEN  BUILDING  BETTER  COMMUNITIES 

The  Junior  League  of  Los  Angeles  is  an  organization  committed  to 
fulfilling  the  potential  of  women  and  improving  the  community 
through  the  effective  action  and  leadership  of  trained  volunteers.  Its 
purpose  is  exclusively  educational  and  charitable.  The  Junior  League 
of  Los  Angeles  reaches  out  to  women  of  all  races,  religions,  and 
national  origins,  providing  training  opportunities  and  experiences  to 
develop  its  volunteers  through  seminars,  community  service,  leadership 
roles,  and  mentoring.  Visit  www.jlla.org  for  more  information. 


TIFFANY  WITH  YOUR  EYES  CLOSED 

The  original  Tiffany  fragrance  is  an  elegant  blend  of 
)amascena  rose,  Indian  jasmine,  ylang-ylang,  orange 
i  ossom,  and  iris.  Parfum,  eau  de  parfum,  and  luxurious  body 
otion  are  available  exclusively  at  Tiffany.  To  order,  please 
all  800-526-0649,  or  visit  Tiffany  &  Co.  or  Tiffany.com. 


SOMETHING'S  GOTTA  GIVE 

In  theaters  December  12,  Something's  Gotta  Give 
is  a  sophisticated  romantic  comedy  that  proves 
that,  in  matters  of  the  heart,  you  can  only  expect 
the  unexpected.  Visit  sony.com/WhatGives  and 
listen  to  how  real  couples  have  made  their 
relationships  work.  Vote  for  your  favorite  couple 
and  win  fantastic  prizes. 


NOW  OPENING  ... 

St.  John  is  proud  to  announce  its  first  freestanding  St.  John 
Sport  boutique,  debuting  at  the  Grand  Canal  Shoppes 
at  The  Venetian,  Las  Vegas,  in  November  2003.  With  its 
relaxed,  self-assured  attitude,  St.  John  Sport  is  all  about 
dressing  for  leisure  with  style.  For  information,  visit  www.sjk.com. 

ST    JOHN   SPORT 

B  V       A/\  A  R  I   E       GRAY 
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VANITY  FAIR  AGENDA 

ADVERTISING    AND     PROMOTION     •    EVENTS    AND     OPPORTUNITY 


WHERE  MOVIE  LOVERS  BELONG 

Unparalleled  screening  facilities  combine  with  a  refined  space 
and  full  amenities  to  create  a  true  film  lover's  paradise  at 
ArcLight  Cinemas  Hollywood.  Fourteen  "black  box"  auditoriums 
with  all-reserved  seating  intimately  connect  film  aficionados  with 
the  movies  and  the  filmmakers  they  love,  offering  a  range  of 
cinematic  experiences  from  blockbusters  to  innovative  film  series 
to  discussions.  Located  on  Sunset  Boulevard,  ArcLight  Cinemas 
Hollywood  includes  the  historic  Cinerama  Dome,  now 
celebrating  its  40th  anniversary.  For  more  information,  visit 
www.arclightcinemas.com. 


SPEAK  FOR  YOURSELF 

Utilizing  the  most  cutting -edge  technology  and  increased  power 
levels,  Uniden's  5.8  GHz  is  as  much  about  aesthetics  as  it  is  incredible 
performance.  Once  you've  experienced  the  range  and  clarity  of 
true  5.8  GHz  transmission  from  both  the  handset  and  the  base  unit, 
you'll  talk  the  talk  and  walk  the  walk.  To  shop  online  or  learn  more 
about  the  world's  most  powerful  cordless  phone,  visit 
www.uniden.com. 


L'OREAL  WRINKLE  DE-CREASE 
INVITES  YOU  TO  EXPRESS  YOURSELF 

You  smile,  you  laugh,  you  frown.  With  every 
expression,  your  skin  contracts  and  wrinkles 
deepen.  But  not  any  more:  Now  there's  New 
Wrinkle  De-Crease,  L'Oreal's  first  anti-wrinkle 
treatment  with  Boswelox  that  decreases  and 
softens  expression  lines  and  wrinkles.  Tell  us 
your  favorite  way  of  expressing  yourself  by 
logging  onto  www.expressyourbestcontest.com 
now.  You'll  automatically  be  entered  to  win 
one  of  three  fabulous  New  York  City  weekend 
getaways  for  two. 
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Admiral's  Cup  Chronograpji.44  and  Automatic  29  Steel.  The  Heritage  Collection. 

CA'D'ORO  AT  THE  VENETIAN  GRAND  CANAL  SHOPPES  866  588  0080 
MAZZARESE  JEWELRY  913-491-4111  •  SAKS  FIFTH  AVENUE 
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AVE  DA 

the  art  and  science  of  pure  flower  and  plant  essences 


feel  rooted 
in  wellness. 

Create  the  ideal  foundation  for 
healthy  hair  with  the  Aveda  Stress 
Relieving  Scalp  Massage.  Apply  Scalp 
Benefits™  Balancing  Shampoo  to 
damp  hair  and  massage  entire  scalp 
with  both  hands.  Slow,  circular 
motions  help  increase  circulation  and 
release  congested  energy.  Focus  your 
final  motions  at  the  back  hairline  to 
dissolve  tension.  Rinse  and  repeat 
massage  with  Scalp  Benefits™ 
Balancing  Conditioner— letting  its 
aroma  blend  of  vetiver,  cinnamon  and 
rosemary  leave  you  feeling  centered. 
Get  to  the  root  of  well-being- 
visit  www.aveda.com  to  find  more 
details  about  our  Massage.  Find 
Aveda  stores,  salons  and  spas  at 
800.791.1148  or  www.aveda.com. 

Aveda  New  York/ 

San  Francisco/Minneapolis 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


Contributing  editor  DAVID  MARGOLICK 

spent  more  than  15  years  reporting 
on  legal  affairs,  largely  for  The  New  York 
Times,  before  coming  to  V.F.,  where 
he  has  written  on  subjects  ranging  from 
Billie  Holiday  to  Tony  Blair.  This 
month,  he  returns  to  his  old  beat  as  he 
investigates  George  W.  Bush's  efforts  to 
overhaul  the  U.S.  judiciary  with  far-right- 
wing  appointees.  "The  effect  of  the 
Bush  judiciary  appointments  will  take 
years  to  determine,"  says  Margolick. 
"You're  left  to  reflect,  really,  on  who  these 
people  are  and  what  they're  like,  rather 
than  what  they've  done."  Margolick 
is  currently  working  on  a  book,  due  out 
next  fall  from  Knopf,  about  the  1938 
heavyweight  championship  bout  between 
Joe  Louis  and  Max  Schmeling. 


DR.  HOWARD  DEAN,  governor  of 

Vermont  from  1991  to  2002,  spent  a  busy 

fall  campaigning  for  the  Democratic 

presidential  nomination,  and  his 

season  on  the  trail  opened  his  eyes  to 

the  special  needs  of  the  American  poor. 

"Traveling  the  country  in  my  run  for 

president,  I've  become  well  acquainted 

with  the  struggle  of  many  of  the  millions 

of  Americans  who  deal  with  poverty 

or  near  poverty,"  says  Dean,  whose 

book  Winning  Back  America  is  due  out 

this  month  from  Simon  &  Schuster. 

"It's  been  a  real  honor  to  contribute 

to  Vanity  Fair,  particularly  on  a 

subject  of  such  national  importance." 

His  article  on  poverty  in  the  U.S., 

accompanied  by  photographs  by 

Larry  Fink,  begins  on  page  196. 


In  1989,  INGRID  SISCHY  wrote 
for  The  New  Yorker  about  the  c. 
of  the  Robert  Mapplethorpe  exl 
the  Corcoran  Gallery.  Recently, 
a  renewed  need  to  speak  out  fo 
after  learning  that  Subhankar  B 
photographs  of  the  Arctic  Natii 
Wildlife  Refuge  had  become  the 
a  raging  political  debate  over  oi 
"The  fact  that  photographs  of  t< 
birds,  and  pregnant  Porcupine  c. 
considered  'too  hot  to  handle'  j 
on  alert  regarding  the  state  of  0 
says  Sischy,  the  editor  in  chief  ci 
and  a  V.F.  contributing  editor.  ' 
Americans,  we  must  respect  the 
and  give  them  an  uncensored  c 
to  make  their  own  decision." 
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get  to  the  root  of  it. 


Take  your  daily  ritual  to  a  deeper  level.  New  Scalp  Benefits™  Balancing  Shampoo  and  Conditioner— partnered 
with  our  Stress  Relieving  Scalp  Massage— clean  deep  down,  improve  circulation,  and  bring  deeply  needed 
oxygen  and  nutrients  to  the  roots.  No  matter  what  your  hair  type  or  scalp  condition  you'll  love  the  benefits. 
Healthy  hair  begins  with  a  healthy  scalp-try  new  Scalp  Benefits'"  Balancing  Shampoo,  Conditioner, 
and  Massage  (see  steps  opposite  page).  Find  Aveda  at  800.791.1148  or  www.aveda.com. 
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Get 

WIRED. 

With  authoritative  reporting, 

incisive  analysis, 

and  award-winning  design, 

WIRED  captures 

the  world  in  progress 

by  focusing  on  what's  next. 

Expect  the  Future. 
Read  WIRED. 
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Contributing  photographer  HARRY  BENSON 

landed  in  America  with  the  Beatles, 

stood  beside  Robert  Kennedy  the  night 

he  was  shot,  and  watched  from  a  few  feet 

away  as  Nixon  resigned.  Still,  the  former 

Life  photographer  is  always  eager  for 

his  next  assignment.  This  month  he 

journeyed  to  Florida,  where  a  suspected 

lynching  took  place,  and  to  Colorado, 

where  a  rape  scandal  has  rocked  the  U.S. 

Air  Force  Academy.  "These  two  stories 

need  to  be  told,"  Benson  says.  "They  are 

the  types  of  stories  that,  unless  you 

keep  on  them,  the  media  and  ultimately 

the  public  will  forget."  Benson's  new  book, 

Once  Tixere  Was  a  Way  . . .  Photographs 

of  the  Beatles,  was  published  this 

month  by  Harry  N.  Abrams. 


As  the  wars  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq 

unfolded,  CLARA  BINGHAM  thought 

about  writing  a  book  with  a  happy  ending, 

describing  how  women  in  the  military  had 

overcome  prejudice  and  become  a  significant 

part  of  America's  armed  forces.  But  then 

the  news  broke  of  an  epidemic  of  rape  and 

sexual-assault  reports  at  the  U.S.  Air  Force 

Academy  in  Colorado.  "I  was  surprised," 

says  Bingham,  who  interviewed  nine  alleged 

victims  for  her  article.  "I  didn't  expect  the 

military  to  still  be  in  the  Dark  Ages,  but  there's 

a  very  prevalent  resentment  among  male 

cadets  toward  female  cadets."  Bingham  is  the 

co-author  of  Class  Action:  The  Story  of 

Lois  Jenson  and  the  Landmark  Case  That 

Changed  Sexual  Harassment  Law,  which  has 

been  optioned  for  a  movie  by  Warner  Bros. 


This  month's  story  about  the  sc;  ;al 
surrounding  the  fate  of  Sir  Harol  J 
57-acre  Italian  estate,  La  Pietra,  I 
JUDY  BACHRACH  to  Florence, 
gossip  flows  as  freely  as  the  wine  1 
night,  I  would  go  out  with  peop  I 
had  just  met  and  who  were  now  ys 
friends,"  says  Bachrach.  "You  d  I 
spend  five  minutes  there  without  I 
about  their  ancestors  and  every  ill 
their  family  has  ever  had."  This  m 
invaluable  to  Bachrach  as  she  im  1a 
a  hotly  disputed  inheritance  clai  I T 
Bachrach  also  found  time  to  enj 
country  she  once  lived  in  for  foi 
a  half  years.  "Italy  is  paradise,  i 
time  I  go  there  I  weep  with  joy.' 
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THE  DECK  OF  CARDS. 

A  COLLABORATION  BETWEEN  MAC  COSMETICS  AND  ASSOULINE. 

AVAILABLE  AT  MAC  STORES  WORLDWIDE  AND 

ONLINE  AT  WWW.MACCOSMETICS.COM. 
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"PUPPY  LOVE" 

by  Mark  Ulriksen 


Published  7/30/01 
New  Limited-Edition  Cover  Print 

The  New  Yorker  is  proud  to 
present  the  newest  addi- 
tion to  its  Limited-Edition 
Cover  Collection.  Only  five 
hundred  prints,  signed  by  the 
artist  and  numbered,  will  be 
available  in  this  special  series. 

FRAMED  WITH  MAT.  $395 
Gallery-quality  wood  frame. 

Specify  matte-black  or 

whitewashed  natural  wood. 

ARCHIVAL  MAT  ONLY:  $280 

Plus  shipping  &  handling. 

Tax  charged  where  applicable. 

ORDER  ONLINE  AT 

^^^CAKTOONBANItCOM 

(Special  offers  and  discounts 
available  when  you  shop  online.) 

OR  PHONE 

1-800-897-8666 


CARTOONBANHCOM 

A  New  Yorker  Magazine  Company 

145  Palisade  Street  •  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.Y.  10522 
1-800-897-8666 
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Upon  arriving  in  Belle  Glade,  Florida, 

to  investigate  the  lynching  rumors 

surrounding  the  death  of  Ray  Golden, 

contributing  editor  NANCY  JO  SALES 

felt  as  if  she  had  stepped  into  a  Sidney 

Poitier  movie.  "A  time  warp  happens 

on  State  Road  80  between  West  Palm 

Beach  and  Belle  Glade,"  says  Sales, 

whose  article  starts  on  page  334.  "You 

go  back  to  1957."  Having  grown  up 

in  Florida  in  the  late  60s  and  70s, 

Sales  remembers  the  "dreadful,  miserable 

feeling  of  racial  tension"  that  existed 

then.  "Ifs  tragic  that  we're  talking 

about  the  same  issues  now,"  she  says. 

"People  would  like  to  think  that  we've 

dealt  with  racism  in  America,  but 

Belle  Glade  is  proof  that,  as  Faulkner 

said,  'The  past  is  never  past.'" 


When  assistant  art  director  LEE  RUELLE 

moved  to  New  York  City  to  attend  Pratt 

Institute,  he  didn't  think  he  would  stay. 

Within  a  month,  however,  he  was  hooked, 

captivated  by  the  city's  art  scene  and  general 

creative  buzz.  Ruelle,  who  has  worked  at 

V.F.  for  more  than  five  years,  now  designs 

the  magazine's  Fanfair  section.  "I  see 

myself  as  a  visual  playwright,"  he  says, 

"casting  photos  and  headlines  to  create 

drama  and  romance.  When  designing,  it  is 

crucial  to  keep  the  various  elements 

from  upstaging  each  other,  to  get  them  to 

harmonize.  And  when  they  do,  it's  a 

beautiful  thing."  The  Wisconsin  native's 

other  passion  is  painting,  and  he  will  be 

exhibiting  next  month  in  Williamsburg. 


According  to  contributing  editor 
EVGENIA  PERETZ  (here  with  her  r 
old  son,  Elias),  a  visit  with  phot 
Slim  Aarons  can  last  no  less  thar 
"He  has  met  everyone  you've  eve 
of,  and  chances  are  he  has  a  gre 
tidbit  about  them  that  he  needs 
she  says.  "One  story  leads  to  an 
until  you  are  swimming  in  a  sea 
anecdotes."  Though  she  admits  tl 
through  the  facts  during  these  se 
was  often  exhausting— particular 
she  was  eight  months  pregnant  £■ 
time— it  was  well  worth  it.  "Mr. 
can  be  impossible,  but  also  impo 
endearing.  Events  from  50  years  i 
make  his  face  light  right  up— an 
he  wants  you  to  be  just  as  excited 
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Private  Jessica  Lynch 

at  home,  with 

Annie  Leibovitz. 
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1 1 
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iilani  and 
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Every  year,  V.F.'s  editors  produce  hundreds  of  potential  can- 
didates for  the  Hall  of  Fame,  out  of  which  fewer  than  20 
are  selected.  Then  it's  up  to  the  magazine's  illustrious  pho- 
tographers to  make  magic.  Annie  Leibovitz  visited  Iraq-war 
poster  girl  Private  Jessica  Lynch  at  her  home  in  Palestine,  West 
Virginia,  and  photographed  retired  general  Tommy  Franks,  who 
led  the  wars  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq,  on  board  Manhattan's 
U.S.S.  Intrepid.  Roger  Clemens  arrived  at  Leibovitz's  Chelsea  stu- 
dio in  a  Texas-size  Hummer  and  threw  fearsome  fastballs  into  a 
net  from  a  pitcher's  mound  set  up  in  the  center  of  the  room.  A 
gaggle  of  designer  brand  names— Calvin!  Donna!  Ralph!— showed 
up  for  Leibovitz's  Fashion  Week  shoot,  all  looking  absolutely  fab- 
ulous and  behaving  toward  one  another  with  the  most  surprising 
civility.  At  L.A.'s  Smashbox  Studios,  Mark  Seliger's  session  with 
the  stars  of  gay-themed  TV  was  nearly  overwhelmed  by  paparazzi, 
who  found  out  that  the  trailblazing  cast  of  Will  &  Grace  was  in  the 
house.  The  talent,  meanwhile,  was  jazzed  to  meet  the  makeover 
maestros  of  Queer  Eye  for  the  Straight  Guy,  who  didn't  discover  a 
single  "fashion  infraction*'  anywhere. 


Annie  Leibovitz  and 

General  Tommy  Franks 

aboard  the 

U.S.S.  Intrepid. 


Narciso  Rodrigue; 
Carolina  Herrera 
Donna  Karan,  an 
Oscar  de  la  Rent* 


Roger  Clemens  ins| 
Annie  Leibovitz's 
Polaroids  of  him 


s 


2003,  TAKE  A  BOW 

From  fastballs  to  fashion  checks — once  the 
Hall  of  Famers  are  chosen,  it's  the  shoot  that  counti 


Mark  Sel 
photogra 
the  stars  of  g 
TV  in  LA. 
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BUSH'S  JET  SET 


The  president  s  good  oF  Saudi  boys;  Sin  City  bites  back;  where  has 

Mr.  Hitchens  gone?;  Mach  Two  memories;  Goring  too  far?;  on  the  anthrax  trail; 

MSNBC — newsroom  or  mental  ward?;  and  more 


he  thought  of  the  Bush  administra- 
tion assisting  members  of  the  bin 
Laden  family  and  numerous  Saudi 
citizens  in  departing  the  U.S.  days 
after  the  9/11  attacks,  without  any  regard  to 
gathering  intelligence,  is  an  outrage  ["Sav- 
ing the  Saudis,"  by  Craig  Unger,  October]. 
This  diplomatic  courtesy  is  an  affront  to 
every  American  whose  personal  liberties 
have  been  surrendered  under  the  white-hot 
microscope  of  the  Patriot  Act. 

MIKECOSTANZO 
Columbia,  Tennessee 

FIFTEEN  OFTHE  19  HIJACKERS  were  Sau- 
dis. Yet,  within  days  of  9/11,  the  president  of 
the  U.S.  helped  about  140  Saudis,  including 
bin  Ladens,  escape  from  America?  No  won- 
der Osama  hasn't  been  found.  He  never  will 
be,  as  long  as  a  Bush  is  in  power. 

FLORENCE  PETRIS 
Las  Vegas.  Nevada 


THOUGH  GRATEFUL  for  this  article,  I  was 
disappointed  that  Mr.  Unger  did  not  report 
this  clincher:  none  other  than  Baker  Botts 
L.L.P.,  the  Texas-based  firm  of  James 
Baker— secretary  of  state  under  George 
H.  W.  Bush— is  representing  Prince  Sultan 
in  the  $  1  trillion  civil  suit  filed  against  mem- 
bers of  the  Saudi  royal  family  and  others  by 
4,000  relatives  of  9/11  victims. 

JAN  SOTAN 
New  York.  New  York 


VIVISECTION  LAS  VEGAS! 

MY  BROW  FURROWED  when  reading 
A.  A.  Gill's  verbose  and  hypercritical 
"What  Would  Frank  Say?"  [October].  Is 
the  art  of  critique  not  to  shape  opinion 
rather  than  to  unleash  ridiculous  and 
inappropriate  metaphors  on  a  city  that 
defies  such  descriptors?  There  is  no  place 


like  Las  Vegas,  Mr.  Gill.  It  is  sui  gen> 
Like  it  or  not.  Las  Vegas  is  and  ah 
has  been  an  undeniably  real  piece  of  A 
icana.  Sinatra  loved  it  here,  and  so  doe; 
lovely  and  gracious  Celine.  I  challenge 
the  next  time  you  write  about  my  cir. 
explain  the  Las  Vegas  phenomenon  am 
so  with  elan,  sophistication,  and  sincei 
Exit  your  insular  world  and  turn  lei 
Fremont  Street.  Give  us  some  real  ins 
and  then  I'll  buy  you  a  Bombay  Sapp 
martini. 

In  the  meantime,  I'll  be  joining  the  35 

lion  visitors  who  come  here  annually  to  e 

rience  this  vibrant  city  and  marvel  at  its 

less  possibilities  in  a  toast:  Viva  Las  Ve 

OSCAR  B.  GOOD! 

Mayor  of  Las' 

I'VE  SUBSCRIBED  to  Vanity  Fair  for  yi 
and  with  A.  A.  Gill  I  knew  right  away  t 
was  reading  the  voice  of  someone  to  I 
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Vera  Wang 

THE  FRAGRANCE 


available  at  Nordstrom 
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BUDWEISER  FILMMAKER 
DISCOVERY  AWARD 

TriggerStreet's  Online 
Short  Film  Festival  Winners 

Founded  by  Dana  Brunetti  and 

Kevin  Spacey,  TriggerStreet  is  an  online 

community  created  to  showcase 

undiscovered  filmmakers  and 

screenwriters.  TriggerStreet  is  proud  to 

present  the  top  three  winners  of 

the  second  TriggerStreet  Online  Short 

Film  Festival,  screened  at  the 

Toronto  Film  Festival: 

•  Caroline,  by  Derrick  Cameron 

•  Special  Delivery,  by  Mark  Furey 

•  Holiday  on  the  Moon,  by  Sam  Bozzo 

Selected  by  a  panel  of  entertainment 

luminaries  including  Mike  Nichols, 

Sydney  Pollack,  Sheryl  Crow,  and 

Liv  Tyler,  they  will  go  on  to  compete  for 

the  Budweiser  Filmmaker  Discovery 

Award.  Budweiser  is  proud  to  support 

new  filmmakers  through  its  partnership 

with  TriggerStreet.com.  For  more 

information,  visit  TriggerStreet.com. 


TRIGGERSTREET.COM 


LETTERS 


new.  From  his  thought-provoking,  yin-and- 
yang  view  of  Hoover  Dam  and  Las  Vegas  to 
his  hysterically  funny  comments  on  Celine 
Dion  ("She  looks  good  for  an  age  she  won't 
actually  reach  for  a  decade  ..."),  his  writ- 
ing is  delightful  and  clever. 

JANE  SHANLEY  BROWN 
Acton,  Massachusetts 

WHAT  SORT  of  narrow-minded  crap  is  this? 
I'll  be  sure  to  tell  my  three  children  every 
morning,  as  their  dad  leaves  for  work  at  his 
own  company— which  he  bought  and  turned 
into  a  profitable  business— what  total  losers 
we  all  are  because  we  live  in  Las  Vegas.  I'll 
make  sure  they  know  that  school  doesn't 
really  matter,  because  they're  destined  to 
become  broken-down  bust-outs— because 
we  live  in  Las  Vegas. 

Believe  it  or  not,  there  are  hardworking, 
happy,  prosperous,  un-implanted  people  liv- 
ing and  thriving  here,  just  like  in  Manhattan, 
Los  Angeles,  and  all  those  other  "cool"  cities. 
SHARI  ABDOULAH 
Las  Vegas.  Nevada 

A.  A.  GILL  PERFECTLY  ENCAPSULATED 
all  the  reasons  why  I  love  Sin  City,  and  also 
why  I  can't  bear  to  stay  there  longer  than 
four  days. 

TARA  KEARNEY 
Vancouver,  Washington 

HOW  THIS  STORY  reminded  me  of  the 
years  I  lived  in  London,  where  A.  A.  Gill 
types  would  complain  about  all  the  "Amer- 
ican rubbish  on  our  TV"  before  rushing 
home  to  catch  the  latest  episode  of  Dallas. 
LOUIS  C.KLEBER 
Las  Vegas,  Nevada 

A.  A.  GILL  SEEMS  to  be  especially  repulsed 
by  large-size  people.  His  comments— such  as 
"These  are  the  fattest  people  on  the  planet. 
Vast,  lardy,  adipose  flesh,  ladled  into  sweat- 
pants and  sport  shirts;  grotesquely  ripe  girls 
add  cartoon  plastic  breasts  as  a  moment  of 
firm  bas-relief  between  their  gobble-gobble 
triple  chins  and  the  rolling  savanna  of  their 
stomachs"— are  overwhelmingly  offensive  and 
dehumanizing  and  do  not  belong  in  a  mag- 
azine of  Vanity  Fair's  caliber.  Like  all  human 
beings,  large-size  people  are  entitled  to  be 
entertained  and  to  be  treated  with  respect. 
LORRAINE  BICK 
Cote-Saint-Luc,  Quebec 

IT  TAKES  HONEST  INSIGHT  from  "across 
the  pond"  to  put  American  culture  into 
proper  perspective.  "What  Would  Frank 
Say?"  says  it  all,  describing  the  Las  Vegas  we 
have  created  and  the  city  we  save  our  quar- 
ters to  support.  Finally  someone  has  cap- 
tured our  folly. 

JOAN  CUNNINGHAM 
Redlands.  California 


MR.  GILL'S  EXUBERANT  ACCOUNT  of 
Vegas  was  very  entertaining.  Poor  Ce 
and  those  chubby  tourists  who  munc 
snacks  within  his  view.  Oh  well.  I  visit 
Vegas  regularly,  and  although  everytr 
he  sees  with  his  jaundiced  eye  is  true,  a 
so  many  trips  I  have  found  something  rr 
solid  and  uplifting  underneath  the  neon 
sweat.  It's  a  liberal-minded  place  where  y 
grandmother  can  play  bingo  next  to  sc 
pink-haired  teenagers  and  everyone  is  haj 
Residents  have  the  same  hopes  and  dre; 
as  all  other  humans  on  this  planet.  One 
take  the  two-for-one  escort  offers  Gill  n 
tioned,  or  walk  past  them  and  look 
Rembrandt  hanging  in  the  Bellagio.  < 
can  find  the  sweet  and  beautiful  Ethiof 
community  driving  cabs  or  operating  res 
rants.  One  can  watch  a  woman  from  ^ 
nam  making  a  living  for  herself  and  her  i 
dren  by  dealing  blackjack  and  trying  to  k 
English  instead  of  sitting  in  a  sewing  sw 
shop  making  less  than  minimum  w; 
What  would  Frank  say,  A.  A.  Gill?  I  thim 
would  laugh  and  get  his  daughter  Nanc 
put  on  her  boots  and  walk  all  over  you. 
MIKE  LAWREI 
San  Antonio,  1 

I  FREQUENTLY  RELY  on  V.F.  to  edul 
and  enlighten,  but  what  a  joy  to  be  takei 
the  heights  of  comedic  ecstasy! 

BRIAN  WALL 
Dallas, ' 

WHAT  WOULD  FRANK  SAY?  "Mr.  < 
you  are  an  ass." 

KATHY  McAD, 
Sherman  Oaks.  Califi 


WHERE'S  THE  HITCH? 

CHRISTOPHER  HITCHENS'S  PALL1 
around  Iraq  with  any  bureaucrat,  let  a 
one  as  ambitious  and  self-serving  as  1 
Wolfowitz,  is  an  image  impossible  to  ' 
alize  ["A  Liberating  Experience,"  Octol 
The  Christopher  Hitchens  I  have  beenr 
ing  for  more  than  a  decade  would  exco 
any  leader,  regardless  of  party  or  poli 
who  had  deceived  the  public  into  a  wa> 
I  hope  the  real  Christopher  Hitcl 
comes  back  to  us  soon.  I  miss  him. 

LEA  BEN 
Los  Angeles.  Calif 

HITCHENS  OBVIOUSLY  HAS  a  long- 
compassionate  interest  in  Iraq  and  its  I 
pie,  and  that's  to  his  credit,  but  it  must  3 
explain  his  myopic  view  of  the  situs  fi 
there.  Reading  Hitchens's  descriptio 
Iraq  today,  you  would  think  that  the  li 
are  coming  on,  that  the  oil  will  be  flo\  | 
any  moment,  that  the  roads  are  safe, 
that  happy  citizens  are  dancing  in  | 
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streets,  eager  for  their  first  chance  to  vote. 
Baghdad  is  just  a  big  of  lovable  L.A.  in  the 
sand,  ready  to  receive  vacationers  as  soon 
as  we  get  those  airports  working.  Yet  the 
reality  is  that  the  lights  are  rarely  on,  the 
oil  is  not  flowing,  the  roads  are  not  safe, 
and  those  are  not  dancers  in  the  streets, 
they  are  bodies.  Perhaps  on  his  next  trip 
Hitchens  ought  to  spend  his  days  and  nights 
a  little  closer  to  the  Iraqi  people  rather  than 
cruising  safely  overhead  in  a  well-armed 
Blackhawk  or  trailing  around  the  likes  of 
Wolfowilz. 

STEVE  PARSONS 
Greeneville,  Tennessee 

MY  HUSBAND  is  a  civil-affairs  officer  in  the 
army  reserve,  and  he  was  stationed  in  al- 
Hilla  at  the  same  time  Hitchens  was  there. 
I  was  struck  by  how  close  Hitchens's  ob- 
servations were  to  those  of  my  husband, 
and  how  different  they  were  from  the  over- 
hyped  and  overpoliticized  accounts  on  news 
television  and  in  the  newspapers.  The  Iraqi 
attitudes— more  positive  than  generally  re- 
ported—and Saddam  Hussein-sponsored 
atrocities  that  Hitchens  described  went 
largely  unreported  in  the  major  media. 
The  troops  in  Iraq  believe  that  they  have 
performed  a  valuable  service  in  restoring 
peace  and  some  semblance  of  human 
rights  to  the  Iraqi  people,  and  this  view 
came  through  in  the  article. 

Now,  perhaps,  Hitchens  might  turn  his 
attention  to  our  own  government's  treat- 
ment of  its  reservists.  My  husband's  tour  of 
duty  in  Iraq  has  recently  been  extended  to 
a  full  year.  Many  of  our  soldiers  are  there 
with  essentially  no  function.  In  total  my  hus- 
band will  have  served  some  15  months  on 
this  mission,  while  the  active-duty  soldiers 
have  already  been  pulled  out  and  given 
two  weeks'  leave.  Meanwhile,  I  am  receiv- 
ing letters  from  other  generals  "assuaging 
my  concerns"  and  telling  me  that  my  hus- 
band will  be  home  in  February.  This  is  in 
complete  contradiction  of  the  official  army 
orders  that  will  keep  him  on  active  duty 
until  April.  Between  the  media  and  the 
government  handling  of  this  conflict,  one 
wonders  whom  to  trust. 

I  am  very  proud  of  our  soldiers  and 
pray  for  their  safety,  in  spite  of  policies 
that  don't  use  them  well. 

TERESE  TREBILCOCK 
Glen  Rock.  Pennsylvania 


CONCORDE  MYSTIQUE 

I  THOROUGHLY  ENJOYED  the  story  on  the 
Concorde,  "Hooked  on  Supersonics"  [by 
David  Kamp,  October].  Living  under  the  land- 
ing path  to  J.F.K.  airport,  I  can  vouch  for  the 
window-shaking  noise  the  Concorde  made 
is  it  approached  for  a  landing.  But  the  beau- 
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ALL  HAIL  THE  CONCORDE 

A  British  Airways  Concorde,  photographed  in  New  York  City  on  June  24,  2003, 
four  months  before  the  grounding  of  the  supersonic  aircraft. 


ty  of  watching  the  plane  on  its  approach- 
coming  in  nose  up— never  ceased  to  amaze 
me.  I,  for  one.  will  miss  that  daily  sight. 

HELEN  MALEY 

Long  Beach.  New  York 

I  TOTALLY  DISAGREE  with  Gerard  Blanc's 
and  Chuck  Yeager's  comments  that  speed 
is  overrated.  Speed  and  time  are  everything 
in  business  and  always  will  be.  While  Chuck 
has  flown  Mach  Three,  I  would  love  the  14- 
hour  journey  from  Tucson  to  Budapest  to 
be  reduced  to  a  5-hour  experience. 

To  be  canned  and  stacked  in  a  Boeing  or 
Airbus  for  a  crowded  international  or  trans- 
continental flight  is  not  a  pleasant  experi- 
ence, and  I  doubt  the  addition  of  hot  tubs, 
massages,  and  Internet  access  will  actually 
improve  the  flight  experience. 

But  a  supersonic  carrier  for  the  crowd 
between  the  average  tourist  and  the  ultra- 
wealthy  would  have  been  awesome.  I  hope 
my  children  get  to  enjoy  the  experience. 

MICHAEL  L.  PULDY 
Tucson,  Arizona 


WHILE  I  WAS  WORKING  as  associate 
ducer  on  The  Incredible  Shrinking  Woi 
with  Joel  Schumacher  and  Verna  Fie 
we  found  ourselves  stranded  in  Rome  b 
air-traffic  controllers'  strike.  I  called  Br 
Airways  and  was  told  it  was  discreetly 
ing  a  Concorde  to  London. 

When  we  arrived  to  buy  our  tickets, 
agent  told  Verna  that  the  airline  would  j 
up  the  tab  for  the  flight  and  our  hott 
England. 

I  stfll  have  the  shot  glass  and  briefi 
she  gave  me.  I  will  never  forget  that  fli 
It  was  magical. 

BARRY  ROSS  PARN 
Palm  Desert.  Califi 


THE  ANTI-KRISTOL 

THANK  YOU,  GRAYDON  CARTER,  f 
being  brave  enough  to  tell  the  truth  al  I 
this  dangerous  administration  ["Fly^ 
Friendly  Skies  . . . ,"  October].  Those  c 
who  have  no  money  and  no  influence 
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intimidated  and  don't  speak  out  against  the 
Bush  regime.  Most  of  the  middle  class  and 
working  poor  are  struggling  so  hard  to  just 
keep  up  from  paycheck  to  paycheck  that 
they  have  no  time  to  really  investigate  or 
read  alternative  views.  They  get  all  their  in- 
formation from  right-wing-controlled  tele- 
vision and  radio  programs. 

I'ma  grandmother,  and  I  fear  for  the 
future  of  my  children  and  grandchild,  and 
of  children  worldwide.  If  the  propaganda  of 
the  elite,  neocon  right  wing  is  not  challenged 
and  overcome  by  intelligent  and  compas- 
sionate people  of  power,  then  I  see  very  little 
hope  for  our  future. 

EVELYN  LANE 
Fairfield  Glade,  Tennessee 

MR.  CARTER  has  done  an  admirable  job 
of  elevating  the  Editor's  Letter  of  a  general- 
interest  magazine  to  a  serious  level  of  polit- 
ical sophistication,  but  his  October  letter 
displays  a  shameful  whip-up-the-hysteria 
tone  that  is  unbecoming.  Comparing  the 
attacks  of  9/11  to  World  War  II  and  Adolf 
Hitler  is  misleading  and  unfair  to  the  Saudi 
kingdom,  which,  admittedly,  may  not  be 
the  dear  friend  we  thought  it  was.  Even 
Craig  Unger's  essay  on  the  subject  of  the 
evacuation  (which  Mr.  Carter  is  referring  to) 
doesn't  imply  that  Saudi  Arabia  declared 
war  on  the  U.S.  on  September  11,  nor  does 
it  suggest  that  the  Saudi  government  had 
any  knowing  complicity  in  those  attacks. 
While  it  is  correct  to  question  the  tactics  of 
the  Bush  administration  with  regard  to 
Saudi  nationals  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
attacks,  it  is  preposterous  to  presume  that 
Saudi  Arabia,  or  any  of  its  citizens  in  the 
U.S.,  was  less  shocked  and  surprised  by 
the  attacks  than  we  were. 

HOOMAN  MAID 
New  York,  New  York 

WHILE  I  HAVEN'T  always  agreed  with 
Graydon  Carter's  editorials,  count  me 
among  those  who  are  thankful  for  his  recent 
columns  blasting  the  war  in  Iraq.  As  for  the 
critics,  chances  are  the  same  people  who  are 
so  offended  by  Carter's  columns  have  no 
problem  with  William  F.  Buckley  Jr.  and  Bill 
Kristol  editorializing  in  their  magazines,  nor 
have  they  asked  them  to  give  "equal  time" 
to  liberals. 

RENEE  NEWBOLD 
Newport  News,  Virginia 

IN  MY  SMALL  East  Texas  community,  we 
have  started  a  political  group  which  is  grow- 
ing daily.  We  meet  once  a  month,  and  the 
first  thing  I  do  is  read  the  editorial  by  Mr. 
Carter.  His  last  three  columns  have  been 
inspirational  and  shocking  and  are  the  driv- 
ing force  for  our  group. 

ELLEN  BEAVERS 
Longview,  Texas 


SAY  IT  WITH  ANTHRAX 

DON  FOSTER'S  INVESTIGATION  \"* 
Message  in  the  Anthrax,"  October]  was  i  N 
of  the  most  fascinating  articles  I've 
read.  But  perhaps  the  most  eerie  connect  I 
I  noticed,  one  that  shook  me  to  the  core  1 
instant  I  read  it,  is  the  name  of  Steven  I 
fill's  fictional  scientist  in  his  novel,  Steve 
Roberts,  and  that  of  the  first  anthrax  vict 
Robert  Stevens. 

BETH  HOROWITZ  SNYE 
Parkland,  Flo 


IN  HIS  OTHERWISE  well-researched  pit 
Don  Foster  says  Hatfill  held  a  "press  con 
ence"  to  lay  out  his  denial  of  any  conned 
with  the  anthrax  mess. 

In  fact,  Hatfill  did  no  such  thing.  W 
he  did  do  was  stand  next  to  his  lawyer  bel 
a  bank  of  microphones  and  read  a  prepa 
speech.  End  of  story.  He  refused  to  take 
questions— any. 

Hatfill's  rehearsed  performance  was 
signed  specifically  so  that  he  would  not  h  : 
to  subject  himself  to  a  quizzing  from 
press,  lest  he  be  forced  to  offer  detail 
unscripted  responses  to  myriad  questioi 
not  the  least  of  which  is  why  he  allege 
doctored  his  curriculum  vitae  to  contain 
dentials  to  which  he  was  not  entitled.  Qi  | 
tions  persist  over  his  background  and 
possible  connections  to  the  anthrax  fias 
Yet  to  this  day  he  has  refused  to  offer  h 
self  up  for  a  good,  unadulterated  grillinj 
professional  journalists. 

Hatfill's  complaints  about  the  F.B 
alleged  missteps  and  the  bureau's  s 
posed  trampling  of  his  constitutional  rij 
might  be  easier  to  sympathize  with  il 
would  come  out  on  his  own  and  ans 
questions  about  what  he  knew  and  whei 
knew  it. 

TED  COr 
South  Portland,  M 
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MSNBC'S  FRIGHT  NIGHT 

JAMES  WOLCOTT  must  finally  be  ad) 
ting  defeat,  judging  from  his  latest  shriel 
opus  over  the  inevitable  media  move  to 
right  from  its  usual  position  somewl 
along  the  left-field  foul  pole  ["MSNB 
Fox  Hunt,"  October].  His  writing,  w 
stylish,  betrays  an  underlying  urge 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  a  univer:  H 
sponsored  Maoist  rag,  one  more  suited 
lining  hamster  cages. 

HAROLD  P. 
Belle  Harbor,  New 

JAMES  WOLCOTT  is  dead-on  ab  I 
MSNBC's  all-hysterics-all-the-time  si  - 
egy.  I  can't  help  but  wonder  what  I 
actual  NBC  News  reporters  think,  watcl  j 
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The  art  of  Entertainment  - 


HORATIO 
HORNBIOWER 


Two  new  original  movies  set  sail. 

Tues.  Dec  2  &  Wed.  Dec  3 
8pm/7c 


ILLUMINATED  MAN 

Goya's  The  Third  of  May,  1808,  depicting  the  execution  of  Spanish  patriots  during  their 

uprising  against  Napoleon.  Goya,  Robert  Hughes  argued,  was  the  first 

modern  visual  reporter  of  warfare. 


their  stories  filtered  through  the  Reagan- 
Democrat  lens  (Chris  Matthews),  the 
smirking-yuppie  lens  (Keith  Olbermann), 
the  tabloid  legal  lens  (Dan  Abrams),  and 
the  dumb-young-Republican-jock  lens  (Joe 
Scarborough).  What's  left  by  11  p.m.  has 
been  stripped  of  nearly  any  and  all  jour- 
nalistic value. 

I'm  reminded  of  the  days  when  tele- 
phone psychics  advertised  on  cable.  As  two 
or  three  large  women  sat  on  an  Oprah-like 
living-room  set  and  offered  predictions 
and  advice  about  jobs  and  relationships, 
small  print  would  appear  at  the  bottom  of 
the  screen:  "18  years  and  older;  for  enter- 
tainment purposes  only."  Well,  which  is  it? 
Something  we're  supposed  to  take  seriously, 
or  just  amusement?  Cable  news  doesn't  feel 
any  obligation  to  choose,  either. 

The  tabloid  notion  of  taking  a  news 
"nugget"  that  may  or  may  not  be  corrob- 
orated or  even  relevant,  cycling  it  through  a 
panel  of  pundits  and  "experts"  selected  to 
generate  a  food  fight,  and  discussing  it  in 
tones  of  urgency,  with  endless  slow-motion 
tape  loops  and  martial  music,  is  all  sleight 
of  hand  to  prop  up  a  24-hour  news  cycle 
that  can't  justify  itself,  except  to  sell  ads. 
They're  all  doing  it,  but  MSNBC  is  unique 
in  that  it  has  no  moral  center,  so  the  effect 
is  a  lot  like  being  accosted  on  the  street  by 
a  psychotic  off  his  meds.  Or,  more  aptly, 
the  clatter  of  100  chimps  with  typewriters 
in  one  room. 

NIELS  ERICH 
San  Francisco,  California 

GOYA'S  HEROIC  VISION 

I  THOROUGHLY  ENJOYED  Robert 
Hughes's  article  on  the  great  Spanish 


artist  Francisco  Goya  y  Lucientes  ["Goy; 
Fierce  Light,"  October].  The  Third  of  Ma 
1808  is  held  by  many  to  be  Goya's  fine 
work.  It  shows  French  soldiers  shootii 
down  defenseless  Spanish  citizens.  Wh< 
asked  whether  the  Spanish  people  in  tl 
painting  were  unarmed,  Goya  insisted  th 
they  were  armed:  with  an  idea. 

EVAN  DALE  SANK 
Adelanto,  Califon 


ROBERT  HUGHES'S  ARTICLE  on  Go; 
was  extremely  painful  for  me.  He  is 
creative  art  critic  whose  personal  an, 
Catholic  prejudice  erupted  unexpected 
in  the  middle  of  an  article  on  art  hist 
ry.  Would  you  have  published  this  (I 
his  vindictive  had  been  directed  towa.|  ' 
Judaism  or  black  religious  tradition 
This  is  unworthy  of  your  publication  ai 
of  Mr.  Hughes. 

JEAN  C.  WETI 
Island  Heights,  New  Jer:   | 


CORRECTION:  In  the  Music  Portfolio 
our  November  issue,  Clive  Davis's  title  u 
incorrectly  given.  He  is  chairman  of  the  RC 1 1 
Music  Group. 


Letters  to  the  editor  should  be  sent  eh 
tronically  with  the  writer's  name,  addre 
and  daytime  phone  number  to  letters@vf.co 
Letters  to  the  editor  will  also  be  accept 
via  fax  at  212-286-4324.  All  requests  for  ba 
issues  should  be  sent  to  FAIR@neod2| 
.com.  All  other  queries  should  be  sent 
vfmail@vf.com.  The  magazine  reserves  t| 
right  to  edit  submissions,  which  may 
published  or  otherwise  used  in  any  mediu 
All  submissions  become  the  property 
Vanity  Fair. 
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Bl  Days  in  the  Life  of  the  Culture 


J  c  I  iti  hi    ill,     J  t'li  'itoti.v 

Ashley  Judd  and  Kevin  Kline  in  character 

as  Linda  and  Cole  Porter  on  the 

London  set  of  De-Lovely,  June  25,  2003. 

The  film,  a  musical  portrait  of 

Cole  Porter  directed  by  Irwin  Winkler, 

opens  next  year. 
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IMCINO    MERYL  STREEP    EMMATHOMP 

DIRECTED  BY  MIKE  NICHOLS       SCREENPLAY  BY  TONY  KUSH 
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The  Messenger  Has  Arrived. 
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SOUNDTRACK  AVAILABLE  ON  NONESUCH  RECORDS 
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D3I  THINGS  TO  DO  IN    I  ^^gJWmmJ 
ecember 


AIR-KISS  your  way  into  Francois  Latapie's  new  Upper  East 


Side  restaurant,  La  Cicala. 


SHOP.  West  Elm,  the  furniture  company  of  catalogue  fame,  will 
open  its  first  store,  in  N.Y.C.'s  DUMBO  (Down  Under  Manhattan 
Bridge  Overpass)  neighborhood. 

THINK  GLOBAL,  ACT  SOCIAL  at  unicef's  Goodwill  Gala  at  the 
Beverly  Hills  Hotel.  Your  host:  Whoopi  Goldberg.  Your 
honorary  event  chair:  Halle  Berry.  Your  dress  and  manner:  sparkly. 

PUT  ON  YOUR  RABBIT  EARS.  Playboy  celebrates     V  i 
its  50th  anniversary  with  a  party  at  N.Y.C.'s  Milk  Studios.      ^C 


CONTINUE  YOUR  ARMCHAIR  TRAVELS  OF  JAPAN- 

languishing  since  Lost  in  Translation— with  The  Last  Samurai  (Tom 
Cruise  is  a  salesman)  or  Tokyo  Story  (Toni  Collette  is  a  geologist). 

OVERDOSE  ON  ART  at  the  second  annual  "Art  Basel  Miami 
Beach,"  held  at  the  Miami  Beach  Convention  Center.  More  than 
500  galleries  will  show  work. 


18 


THINK  FAMILY.  Viggo  Mortensen  is  the  King's  heir  in  the 
new  lord  of  the  Rings  movie,  and  Harry  Benson's  wife  and 
daughter  show  his  photographs  at  N.Y.C.'s  Christie's. 

ACKNOWLEDGE  the  speciousness  of  the  phrase  "beauty  fades"  I 
now  that  Brad  Pitt  is  40. 


SEE  AN  "ART  FILM."  Julia  Roberts  teaches  art  at  Wellesley 
in  the  1950s  in  the  film  Mono  Lisa  Smile;  Helen  Mirren  poses 
nude  for  a  calendar  to  raise  money  in  Calendar  Girls. 


20 


LIGHT  THE  MENORAH  in  honor  of  the  year's 
most-difficult-to-spell  holiday. 


GO  to  a  performance  of  Handel's  Messiah  near 

you.  In  it,  human  redemption  is  treated  as  an  epic  poem. 

And  that  means  more  for  you. 

f%  4%      BUY  a  tiny  vial  of  Creme  de  la  Mer  just  for  yourself.  You  deserve 
AtJm      it.  You  can't  afford  it,  but  you  deserve  it. 


LOOK  TO  OUR  NATION'S  CAPITAL,  where  Carol 
Burnett,  Mike  Nichols,  and  Itzkak  Perlman  receive  medals 
at  the  Kennedy  Center  honors. 

fl 


GET  DOM  AND  DOMMER.  Richard  Meier  has  designed  a 
limited-edition,  six-bottle  Lucite  case  of  Dom  Perignon. 


VISIT  the  Ed  Ruscha  exhibition  at  Dania,' 
Florida's  Windsor  Gallery.  (It's  pronounced  Roo- 
shay.) 


THINK  VIENNESE.  N.Y.C.'s  Christie's  will  auction  off 
decorative  Viennese  art  from  the  early  part  of  the  20th  century. 


MAKE  IT  A  HIRSCHFELD  NIGHT.  Go  see  the  revival  of 
Wonderful  Town  at  N.Y.C.'s  Hirschfeld  Theatre,  or  buy  Hirschfeld: 
The  Speakeasies  of  J  932  (Glenn  Young  Books),  in  stores  now. 

HONOR  A  DEPARTED  MASTER  by  attending  the  Fahey/Klein 
Gallery's  Herb  Ritts  memorial  exhibition  in  L.A. 
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WRAP  IT  in  old  blueprints,  wrap  it  in  gold  foil  or  movie  posters, 
wrap  it  in  comics  from  foreign  newspapers.  Hell,  wrap  it  in  a  photo 
of  Christo  or  Diane  Von  Furstenberg.  Just  wrap  it  alreadyl 


SHUCK.  What  took  weeks  to  get 
wrapped  now  takes  seconds  to  unwrap. 


1r 


SAY  J  A  TO  ART.  Surrealist  social  realist  Neo  Rauch  has  his 

first  U.S.  solo  show,  at  the  Saint  Louis  Art  Museum. 


VISIT  the  Matthew  Ritchie  exhibition  at  Houston's 
Contemporary  Arts  Museum.  An  interactive  game  will  let  users 
roll  dice  to  map  the  universe. 

CHECK  IN.  N.Y.C.'s  Meatpacking  District  gets  its  first  full-service 
luxury  hotel.  Hotel  Gansevoort. 
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STRAP  IN.  The  Pima  Air  and  Space  Museum  in  Arizona  lets  you 
strap  into  the  cockpit  of  the  SR-71  Blackbird.  Yes,  the  Concorde 
may  be  gone,  but  you  can  still  get  supersonic. 

PRACTICE  SAYING  "O-DEAL  ZHEEL-BEAR,"  so  that  when 
you  ask  the  salesperson  for  Odile  Gilbert's  new  book,  Her 
Style:  Hair  (Editions  71),  you  sound  self-possessed  and  certain. 

SHOP  at  Bagutta  Life,  72  Greene  Street  in  Manhattan.  The  high- 
concept  fashion  boutique  recently  expanded  to  include  furniture, 
children's  clothing,  and  fragrances. 

MB 
SWITCH  AND  BAIT.  Return  a  gift  you  did  not  want.  Buy 
something  more  expensive,  on  sale. 


^  ^^      SNOWBOARD.  Why  not?  You  might  make  a  very  fetching 


LEARN  JAPANESE  and  try  making 
conversation  with  any  of  the  25  chefs  in  the 
kitchen  of  N.Y.C.'s  new  Megu  restaurant. 


VIEW  an  exhibition  of  Steven  Sebring's 

photographs,  sponsored  by  Reed  Krakoff  of 
Coach,  at  N.Y.C.'s  Paul  Kasmin  Gallery. 


Shredding  Betty  or  Shredding  Barney. 
ET  SOZZLED.  (See  December  23.) 
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•Wear,      Shoes,      Leather    Go  <:  Watches,      Jewelry, 

clsively  at  Louis  Vuitton   stores,  www  .>  jitton  .com,   866-VUi7rON 


LOUIS  VUITTON 


Ready-to-Wear,        Shoes,        Leather    Goods,        Watches,        Jewelry. 
Sold     exclusively    at    Louis    Vuitton     stores,     www.vuitton.com,     866VUITTON 
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ith  14  pictures  under  her  belt.  Scarlett  Johansson 

has  established  a  career  nearly  as  chaste  as  Sidney 

Poitier's.  Her  new  film.  Girl  with  a  Pearl  Earring. 

is  set  in  1665  and  boasts  vivid  scenes  of  pre-Maytag 
laundering  techniques,  but  otherwise  places  Johansson  in  much  the  same  boat 
as  Lost  in  Translation  did:  drawn  to  a  middle-aged  man  with  whom  she  is  fated 
to  play  out  an  attraction  that  remains  largely  sublimated.  Here.  Bill  Murray 
is  replaced  by  Johannes  Vermeer    that  Vermeer,  the  one  who  painted  the  famously 
enigmatic  portrait  which  gives  the  new  film  its  title  (by  way  of  Tracy  Chevalier's 
1999  novel).  Nice  casting:  Johansson  has  the  smooth,  lidded,  perfectly  oval  face  of 
a  17th-century  Dutch  hottie.  Playing  the  new  servant  girl  over  at  the  Vermeer  place, 
she  doesn't  have  more  than  a  handful  of  lines.  This  has  the  benefit  of  allowing  her 
to  act  with  her  eyes;  indeed,  that's  largely  the  point  as  she's  drawn  into  the  painter's 
orbit  and  learns  to  see  the  world  like  an  artist— it's  what  gets  the  old  master 
(Colin  Firth)  off.  Us  too.  Of  course,  if  you're  nervy  enough  to  make  a  movie  set  in 
Vermeer's  studio,  your  cinematographer  will  necessarily  break  a  sweat,  but 
Eduardo  Serra  (nominated  for  an  Oscar  for  The  Wings  of  the  Dove)  manages  to 
capture  the  familiar  play  of  light,  along  with  some  of  the  most  luscious  grays 
in  movie  history.  All  that  said.  Girl  with  a  Pearl  Earring  is  a  film  that  blooms  most 
fully  in  memory,  richer  in  retrospect  than  in  viewing.  This  is  either  because  the 
characters'  interactions  are  subtle  and  ambiguous  or  because  the  screenplay  is 
undernourished.  Your  choice,  but  a  movie  this  ravishing,  a  bodice  non-ripper, 
may  deserve  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  (Rating:  •  •*'  )  —  bruce  handy 


Hearts  and  Minds 

ERROL  MORRIS  ON  ROBERT  McNAMARA 

The  Pentagon  screened  The  Battle  ofAlgiei 
last  summer  in  an  effort  to  gain  a  handl 
on  Iraq.  Couldn't  hurt,  right?  And  here's 
nomination  for  the  brass's  next  movie-appreciatioi 
night:  The  Fog  of  War,  an  astonishing,  mesmeri/ 
ing,  and  sometimes  horrifying  new  documentar 
by  Errol  Morris  ( Tlie  Thin  Blue  Line).  The  subjec 
is  former  secretary  of  defense  Robert  McNamara 
often  called  the  architect  of  the  Vietnam  Wai 
Like  our  current  defense  secretary,  McNamar 
was  derided  as  overbearing,  a  slave  to  ideolog 
(in  his  case  a  hyperrational,  management  cor 
sultant's  approach  to  war),  and  almost  inhii 
manly  lacking  in  self-doubt.  These  days,  whil 
still  capable  of  getting  excited  by  ki 
ratios  and  such,  he  can't  stop  seconc 
guessing  himself,  and  with  a  naked  et 
gerness  that  may  appear  self-serving— th 
star  pupil  in  a  re-education  camp— bu 
comes  to  seem  honorable  as  well.  To  sa 
that  this  is  a  man  with  unresolved  "i; 
sues"  would  be  kind.  As  he  observes  c 
his  time  as  defense  secretary,  "Yo 
know,  it  was  a  traumatic  period.  My  wife  prof: 
ably  got  ulcers  from  it,  may  have  even  ultimatel 
died  from  the  stress. . . .  But  they  were  some  c 
the  best  years  of  our  life."  Chilling,  on  so  man 
levels.  And  yet,  to  Morris's  great  credit,  you  ma 
not  find  this  ruined  man  as  easy  to  judge  as  yo 
might  like.  (Rating:  ••••)  -BT 


SANITY  CLAUSE 

Will  Ferrell  as 
Buddy  in  Elf. 


GUILTY  PLEASURE 


Starring:  Will  Ferrell,  James  Caan.  Zooey  Deschanel.  Mary  Steenburgen.  Directed  by:  Jon  Favreau  for 
New  Line  Cinema.  Find  your  seat  and  grab  your  Milk  Duds:  November  7.  Fade  in:  A  naive  human  being 
raised  by  elves  at  the  North  Pole  (Ferrell)  leaves  the  comforts  of  Santa's  workshop  to  find  his  Scrooge-like 
father  (James  Caan)  in  harsh  New  York.  Think:  Big.  Crocodile  Dundee.  Tlie  Jerk.  Striking  a  chord:  Ferrell, 
in  pointy  green  hat,  gets  hit  by  taxicab,  then  apologizes.  Trend  watch:  As  fellow  indie  director  Richard  Linklater 
did  with  School  of  Rock,  Favreau  (Swingers,  Made)  switches  gears  to  make  a  big-time  family  comedy.  Industry 
question:  Can  the  extremely  odd  but  very  funny  Ferrell  carry  a  mainstream  movie?  Bit  part:  Hot  little  person 
Peter  Dinklage  (.Tlie  Station  Agent)  is  in  the  elf  house— not  as  one  of  Santa's  helpers  but  as  an  angry 
corporate  executive.  Nice  touch:  Actually  shot  in  New  York,  not  Toronto.  (Rating:  k-k-k'A.)  —JIM  windolf 
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hile  Freudians  beat  a  retreat  with  their 
cigars  between  their  legs,  Jung— the 

father  of  analytic  psychology  and  master  of  the  collective 

unconscious— has  seen  his  popularity  rise.  In  Jung  (Little. 

Brown),  Deirdre  Bair  analyzes  the  man,  shooting  down 

accusations  that  he  was  an  anti-Semite,  and  probing  a 

controversial  affair  he  had  with  a  patient. 

Also  this  month:  Float  like  a  butterfly,  sting  like  a  bee, 

score  a  knockout  for  the  GO. AT. 

(Taschen),  a  roundup  of  photographs 

and  essays  on  Muhammad  Ali.  the 

greatest  of  all  time,  as  well  as  the 

prettiest,  and  a  poet  to  boot.  Through 

Shameless  Exploitation  in  Pursuit  of  the 

Common  Good  (Nan  A.  Talese/ 

Doubleday),  along  with  terrific  instincts, 

imagination,  and  common  sense,  Paul 

Newman  and  A.  E.  Hotchner  have, 

shockingly,  managed  to  make  the  world  a 

better  place,  one  salad  dressing  at  a  time. 

Jon  Meacham  paints  a  powerful  portrait 

of  the  enormous  friendship  between  World  War  II  allies  Roosevelt 

and  Churchill  in  Franklin  and  Winston  (Random  House). 

Janine  di  Giovanni's  memoir  of  the  Balkan  War,  Madness  Visible 

(Knopf),  exposes  the  hellish  reality  of  children  dying  from  lack 

of  medicine,  women  trapped  in  paramilitary  rape  camps,  and  soldiers 

numbed  by  the  atrocities  they  witnessed  and  by  those  they  committed. 

Thankfully,  Gabriel  Garcia  Mdrquez  is  Living  to  Tell 

the  Tale  (Knopf )  and  writing  the  first  act— from  childhood 

to  the  start  of  his  career,  to  his  marriage.  Chimamanda 

Ngozi  Adichie  sets  her  splendid  debut  novel.  Purple 

Hibiscus  (Algonquin),  against  the  backdrop  of  a  military 

coup  in  Nigeria,  where  a  young  girl  escapes  the  tyranny 

of  her  father  only  to  fall  in  love  with 


From  top:  surfers  in  Byron  Bay, 
Australia,  photographed  by 
Michael  Halsband;  Bob  Dylan, 
photographed  by  John  Cohen, 
1962;  a  poster  heralding 
the  1964  Cassius  Clay-Sonny 
Liston  fight;  Large  Girl  with  No 
Eyes,  2001,  by  Julian  Schnabel; 
Mike  Nichols  and  Elizabeth  Taylor 
on  the  set  of  Who's  Afraid  of 
Virginia  Wooii?,  photographed 
by  Bob  Willoughby. 
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a  charismatic  priest.  In  Great  Fortune  (Vikin; 
Daniel  Olcrent  chronicles  the  life  and  times 
of  one  of  New  York  City's  greatest  architectu 
icons,  Rockefeller  Center.  Suzanne  Slesin 
salutes  the  Over  the  Top  (Pointed  Leaf) 
flamboyant  style  of  the  late,  great  fashion-am 
design  goddess  Helena  Rubinstein.  From 
1838  to  1842,  the  U.S.  Exploring  Expeditior 
discovered  Antarctica  and 
unforeseen  zoological  treasun 
but  it  also  was  plagued  by  trag 
near  mutiny,  and  disaster; 
Nathaniel  Philbrick  recalls  th 
scandalous  chapter  in  America 
maritime  history  in  Sea  ofGlor) 
(Viking).  Kathleen  Sharp  relivi 
the  days  when  the  Uber- Hollyw 
power  couple  Edie  and  Lew 
Wasserman,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Hollywo 
(Carroll  &  Graf),  ruled  their 
entertainment  empire  with  an  iro 
in  a  velvet  glove.  Julian  Schnabe 
Julian  Schnabel  ( Abrams)  is  a  pict 
diary  of  his  creative  journey  from 
the  smashing  of  plates  to  the  Big  C 
series.  Catch  Joel  Tud 
and  Michael  Half  bar 
Surf  Book  and  you'll  bi 
sitting  on  top  of  the 
world.  Gossipy,  glitter i 
and  nostalgic  for  the  good  old  days,  James  Mc Court's  Queer  Street  i 
(Norton)  cruises  gay  culture  in  the  last  part  of  the  20th  century,  fron 
days  of  Stonewall  to  the  aids  epidemic  to  the  co-optation  of  queer 
culture  by  the  straight  world.  In  Young  Soft  (Powerhouse),  John  Cof 
captures  a  fresh-in-N.Y.C.  Dylan  on  the  cusp  of  fame.  In  When  I II 
Cool  (HarperCollins),  controversial  journalist  (and  V.F.  contributor 
Sam  Kashner  wistfully  recalls  his  time  at  the  Jack  Kerouac  School 
Disembodied  Poetics.  From  the  days  of  George  Cukor's^  Star  Is  Bo  I 
John  Land'ts's  An  American  Werewolf  in  London,  photojournalis 
Bob  Willoughby  has  infiltrated  the  closed  sets  of  Hollywood's  fine 
directors,  also  known  as  The  Star  Makers  (Merrell).  Bill  Manvill* 
serves  up  88  different  ways  to  beat  booze  and  dn  I 
in  Cool,  Hip  &  Sober  (Forge).  Paul  Auster  turns  a 
hand  to  ghost-story  writing  in  Oracle  Night  (Henry  Ho  j 
Yes,  Virginia,  there  is  fine  food  East  of  Paris  (Ecco)— 1< : 
chef  David  Bouley's  savory  homage  to  the  culture  am 
cuisine  of  Austria.  Rebecca  Bloom's  newest  novel  gets 
Tangled  Up  in  Daydreams  (Morrow).  Pick  up  the  check 
The  New  York  Restaurant  Cookbook  (Rizzoli),  by  Flow  j 
Fabricant,  and  create  signature  dishes  from  such 
mainstays  as  Nobu  and  Cafe  des  Artistes.  Vintage-posti  j 
collector  John  A.  J  aide's  Postcards  of  the  Night  (Museum 
of  New  Mexico  Press)  illuminates  the  nocturnal  personality  | 
of  80  cities  in  the  early  20th  century.  And,  finally, 
Hawaiians  do  it,  Pygmies  do  it,  even  educated  Belgiques  dc 
let's  do  it,  let's  yodel!  Bart  Plantenga  cracks  the  secret  his!  | 
of  yodeling  wide  open  with  Yodel-Ay-Ee-Oooo  (Routledge). 
Yodel-ay-ee-oooo! 
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*>MARCUS      SAKS    FIFTH  AVENUE 


Given  his  father's  Leica  camera  as  a 
child,  Wim  Wenders  began  to  prac- 
tice the  art  of  seeing,  making  images 
in  his  mind's  eye.  Best  known  for  his  finely  craft- 
ed films—  Wings  of  Desire,  Buena  Vista  Social 
Club,  and  Paris,  Texas— Wenders  has  for  years 
been  taking  photographs  of  the  spaces  between 
things,  the  open-ended  world  of  possibility  one 
discovers  while  on  the  road.  "When  I  make  a 
film,  its  characters  and  its  story  drive  all  my 
thinking,"  says  Wenders.  "When  I  am  a  pho- 
tographer, I  let  myself  be  driven  by  my  subjects. 
Places  . . .  landscapes,  cities."  "Pictures  from 
the  Surface  of  the  Earth,"  an  exhibition  of  his 


large-scale  panoramic  photographs, 
opens  this  month  at  New  York's  James 
Cohan  Gallery.  Born  in  Diissel- 
dorf,  the  filmmaker  and  photog- 
rapher, now  58,  grew  up  amid 
the  debris  of  postwar  Germany, 
consuming  American  Westerns, 
romanticizing  images  of  a  distant 
horizon  and  cowboy  culture. 

His  photographs  capture  the  grand  col- 
ors of  the  natural  landscape,  punctuated  by  the 
thumbprint  of  man— deserted  Montana  store- 
fronts against  the  big  sky,  Havana  lost  in  time. 
"I  was  only  influenced  by  painters,"  says  Wen- 


Cafe  Society 


AN  UPPER  EAST  SIDE  CLASSIC  IS  REBORN  DOWNTOWN 


ders.  "By  Vermeer,  by  Dutch  Ian 
scape  painters,  by  Beckman,  by  Ho 
per,  by  Klee.  My  sense  of  framing,  ai 
all  the  subconscious  decisions  that  cor 
with  it,  stems  entirely  from  painting." 

"Wenders  has  an  innate  ability  to  taket 
grand  and  distill  it  into  a  singular,  existent 
moment,"  says  gallerist  James  Cohan.  We 
ders,  currently  shooting  a  new  film  witht 
working  title  Angst  and  Alienation  in  Amerh 
doesn't  take  photographs  while  making 
movie.  "Too  distracting.  The  two  acts  dema: 
a  different  frame  of  mind."  He  goes  on  to  si 
"Taking  photographs  allows  me  for  once 
be  a  child  again  and  to  lose  myself  entirely  \ 
the  world."  —A.  M.  hov 
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ell-heeled  New  Yorkers  and  the  city's  vast  diaspora  of  Eurotrash 
have  been  in  mourning  for  two  years,  since  the  closing  of  the 
Madison  Avenue  coffee  bar  Sant  Ambroeus,  a  bastion  of  Italian 
civility  (and  brown-and-yellow  60s  decor)  on  the  Upper  East  Side.  It  was  the  only  place  in  the  city  where  you  coull 
have  a  correctly  made  espresso  while  standing  a/  banco— at  the  bar— as  in  Italy,  and  also  a  perfect  Italian  repast,  ii 
a  small  dining  room  popular  with  art  dealers  and  ladies  wearing  hats.  This  month,  Dimitri  Pauli, 
along  with  his  partner,  Gherardo  Guarducci,  is  reopening  Sant  Ambroei 
on  West  Fourth  Street  in  Greenwich  Village,  reviving  an  institution  that 
was  run  by  Pauli's  parents,  Hans  and  Francesco  Pauli,  first  in  Milan  ftl 
20  years  and  then  in  New  York  for  19.  (There  is  still  a  branch  of  Sant 
Ambroeus  run  by  the  junior  Pauli  in  Southampton,  New  York.)  What  sets  Sa 
Ambroeus  apart  from  every  other  Manhattan  cafe  is  the  Paulis'  adherencl 
to  meticulous  standards.  No  self-respecting  Italian  would  ever  drink  espres: 
from  a  paper  cup,  so  take-out  coffee  is  forbidden.  All  of  the  baked  goods 
for  the  new  establishment  are  to  be  fatta  in  casa— made  in-house.  Dimitri 
Pauli,  39,  and  Guarducci,  37  (who  was  the  owner  of  Focaccia  Fiorentina 
New  York),  have  pledged  to  continue  a  tradition  which  they  hope  will 
appeal  to  a  new  generation  of  Americans.  "Starbucks  has  shown  that 
the  corner  coffee  place  can  take  hold,"  says  Guarducci.  "Now  we 

just  need  to  train  people  to  stop  and  have  their  coffee 
A  LITTLE  ITALY  at  the  bar,  like  in  Italy,"  adds  Pauli.  "New  York  is  a  very  j 

fast-paced  city,  and  no  one  pauses  here.  But  we  plan  to 

Guarducci  and  .  ,    ,        .  .        ,  . 

Dimitri  Pauli,  make  the  rules  and  stick  by  them.  Only  china  cups. 

photographed  in  |\|0  coffee  to  go."  Buona  forfuna.  -MATT  TYRNAUI  [ 

Greenwich  Village 
on  October  14, 
2003. 
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SAKS  FIFTH  AVENUE 
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How  the  hell  did  Donald  Judd  find  Marfa.  Texas? 
It's  so  remote  it  takes  almost  a  day  to  get  there. 

Marfa  is  in  the  high  Chihuahuan  desert,  more  than  a  three-hour  drive  from  the  nearest  airport, 
in  El  Paso— and  just  45  minutes  away  from  the  Mexican  border— smack  in  the  middle  of 
nowhere.  It  feels  like  the  road  to  Mecca— only  it's  the  road  to  Marfa.  It's  the  whole  damn 
road-trip  package:  the  western  radio  station  blaring,  the  as-far-as-your-eye-can-see  Texas  land- 
scape, iced  tea,Twizzlers.  a  Peppermint  Patty,  some  pretzels  from  the  truck  stop. 

This  is  your  entrance  into  picture-perfect  Marfa,  with  a  train  running  through  the  town  and 
all.  Think  Tlie  Last  Picture  Show— actually,  think  the  town  in  the  movie  Giant,  because  this  is 
where  it  was  filmed.  Truth  is,  no  one  had  ever  heard  of  Marfa  until  Donald  Judd  found  it  in 
1972  and  started  buying  up  the  town— houses,  a  bank,  a  Safeway,  and  even  an  army  base.  Judd 
wanted  space— not  only  because  he  wanted  to  show  his  "specific  objects"  but  because  his  medi- 
um was  space  itself.  Most  of  the  buildings  he  owned  in  town  became  spaces  for  his  work  as 

well  as  his  collection  of  paintings  by  Albers,  drawings  by 
Rembrandt,  furniture  by  Schindler,  Aalto,  and  Rietveldt, 
Indian  rugs,  baskets,  and  turquoise  jewelry.  The  Judd 
Foundation,  which  is  run  by  his  daughter,  Rainer  Judd, 
looks  after  these  spaces  and  all  their  personal  contents, 
which  have  been  kept  the  way  Judd  left  them  the  day 
he  died  in  1994.  Before  his  death,  Judd  also  transformed 
an  army  base  and  a  mohair  warehouse  into  the  Chinati 
Foundation,  which  is  run  by  his  companion  for  the  last 
five  years  of  his  life,  Marianne  Stockebrand.  The  build- 

PHOTOGRAPHS     BY     LISA      EISNER 
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ings  became  spaces  for  permanent  installations  of  his 
own  work  and  the  work  of  people  he  admired,  such  as  Dan 
Flavin,  Itya  Kabakov,  and  John  Chamberlain. 

Each  year  more  and  more  art-lovers  descend  upon 
Marfa.  The  roughly  2,500  people  who  live  here— a  mix  of 
ranchers,  Mexican-Americans,  young  people  who  want 
to  be  part  of  an  emerging  art  scene,  and  the  artists  and  writ- 
ers in  residence  at  the  Chinati  and  Lannan  Foundations- 
have  seen  a  slow  transformation  of  their  town.  Marfa  used 
to  only  have  Carmen's,  for  the  best  huevos  rancheros  and 
homemade  doughnuts;  Mike's,  for  29  kinds  of  burgers; 
and  Joe's  Place,  the  bar  with  the  drive-through  window. 
Then  about  five  years  ago  Lynn  Goode  Crowley  and 
her  husband,  Tim,  opened  the  Marfa  Book  Company, 
where  you  can  get  a  cappuccino  and  T\\e  New  York  Times.  And  now  there's  the  Pizza 
Foundation,  a  really  good  pizza  joint  in  an  old  gas  station.  There's  Maiya's,  the  art  hang- 
out where  you  can  get  fish  and  a  martini.  The  opening-night  fiesta  of  the  Ballroom,  a  new 

IT  FEELS  LIKE  THE  ROAD  TO  MECCA- 
ONLY  IT'S  THE  ROAD  TO  MARFA. 


Outdoor  bath 
at  the  Block. 


art  space  operated  by  three  young  Texans,  featured  the  Austin  band  Spoon.  The  historic 
Hotel  Paisano  just  reopened,  and  the  old  Capri  and  Thunderbird  motels  are  being  ren- 
ovated. And  if  you're  looking  for 
fashion,  Livingston's  Ranch  Sup- 
ply is  really  the  only  place  where 
you  can  buy  something  to  wear— 
your  choice  is  a  pair  of  work  boots 
or  some  deerskin  gloves. 

So,  why  go  to  Marfa?  Donald 
Judd  understood  it  was  about 
the  journey,  about  the  need  to  re- 
move yourself— hell,  Marfa  is  so 
remote  cell  phones  barely  work. 
You  go  there  to  soak  up  a  couple 
of  days'  worth  of  incredible  art 
and  architecture  in  the  most  theatrical  landscape. 
It's  a  whole  experience.  Marfa  is  Donald  Judd's  Wal- 
den  Pond.      — roman  alonso  and  lisa  eisner 
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Menotte  Collection 

1  -  Beverly  Hills  -  Chicago  -  Bal  Harbour  -  Boca  Raton  -Denver  -  Houston  -  Las  Vegas  -  Orlando  -  San  Francisco  -  Short  Hills  -  St.  Louis  -  Tyson's 

■pr,a  complete  listing  of  all  boutique  locations,  please  call  1-800-cartier  or  visit  www.cartier.com 


Let  It  Snow 


SNOW  POLO  GIVES  THE  SPORT  OF  KINGS  A  COOL  EDGE 


Arguably  the  world's  sexiest  sport,  polo  has  been  played 
for  centuries  by  members  of  the  ruling  class— people 
like  Prince  Charles  and  his  sons,  William  and  Harry 
(they  say  Harry  is  the  stronger  player  of  the  two),  or 
those  gorgeous  Argentinean  men  that  socialites  always 
seem  to  be  dating.  Snow  polo,  however,  is  a  relatively  recent  variation 
on  the  venerable  theme.  It  all  started  nearly  20  years  ago  when  some  of 
the  world's  best  polo  players  staged  a  match  on  a  frozen  lake  in  Saint- 
Moritz.  Players  and  fans  have  been  braving  the  cold  ever  since,  gather- 
ing for  invitationals  that  boast  the  highest  level  of  play.  This  month. 
Aspen,  Colorado,  hosts  the  Fourth  Annual  World  Snow  Polo  Champi- 
onship. The  sport  differs  a  bit  from  traditional  polo:  there's  a  smaller 
playing  area,  roughly  the  size  of  a  football  field;  three  players  to  a  team 
instead  of  four;  a  larger  ball,  a  bit  bigger  than  a  Softball,  colored  bright 
red  for  visibility;  and  special 
cleated  shoes  for  the  horses,  to 
improve  their  traction. 

With  its  100-page  rule 
book,  polo  is  a  highly  chal- 
lenging, highly  structured 
sport.  All  players  receive,  ac- 
cording to  their  skill,  a  hand- 
icap, measured  in  "goals," 
between  minus  2  and  the  al- 
most unheard-of  maximum  of 
10.  The  media  mogul  Peter 
Brant  has  an  impressive  four- 

I  I  T Y     FAIR 


goal  rating,  while  actor  Tommy  Lee  Jones,  who 

considers  polo  "the  finest  thing  a  man  and  a 

horse  can  do  together,"  earns  a  respectable  1.  Mexico's  Memo  Gract 

the  only  player  in  the  world  to  maintain  a  10-goal  handicap  for  20  c>| 

secutive  years,  has  yet  to  try  the  snow,  but  his  brother,  Carlos  Gracidi 

9-goaler,  plays  in  both  Saint-Moritz  and  Aspen. 

Snow  polo  requires  superb  hand-eye  coordination  and  unparalle  I 
athleticism— not  to  mention  a  stable  of  ponies,  usually  Thoroughbre 
since  players  change  horses  every  seven  minutes  and  the  matches  1 
about  an  hour  and  a  half.  "Without  a  doubt,"  says  Memo,  "being  a I 
to  ride  your  horse,  direct  your  horse,  and  control  your  horse— that  is>| 
far  the  most  important  thing." 

Lynni  Mutton,  one  of  snow  polo's  few  women  players,  likens  a  ma  I 
to  "a  chess  game  played  at  40  miles  per  hour."  Pro  player  and  eight-go; 

Owen  Rinehart,  meanwh 
plays  hard  in  Aspen— his  te 
won  the  tournament  in  199 
but  also  takes  time  out  for  m  | 
democratic  pursuits  such  as 
ing.  Because,  unlike  polo, 
says,  "it's  something  that  evi  I 
one  can  do.  Great  skiers  can  | 
with  bad  skiers  and  they  all 
have  the  same  amount  of  ft  I 
Whereas  on  the  polo  field,  c  | 
the  best  are  invited  to  play. 
— KRISTA  SM 
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Introducing  Pour  Homme 
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Access  Old  Hollywood 

JOHN  HAMILTON  CAPTURED  EVEN  THE  SHYEST 
MOVIE  STARS  ON  FILM 

elebrity  can  be  a  metaphor  for  privacy.  Many  people  who  become 
celebrities,  especially  actors,  spend  most  of  their  lives  seeking  recognition  and  fame. 
Then,  by  the  time  those  lucky  few  obtain  their  goal— stardom— they've  evolved  into 
serious  artists  who  want  to  be  left  alone. 

It  usually  takes  a  strong  and  determined  photographer  to  push  his  way  in  and  gel 
close  to  such  a  subject.  John  "Jack"  Hamilton,  best  known  for  still  pictures  he  took 
on  the  sets  of  some  of  the  great  American  Westerns  (77ie  Searchers,  Nevada  Smit 
Silverado),  was  not  that  type  of  photographer.  His  new  book,  Thank  Your  Lucky 
Stars  (Little  Bear  Press),  reflects  his  sensitive  personality.  Hamilton,  who  died  in 
1996  at  age  73,  was  quiet,  kind,  and,  most  of  all,  a  gentleman. 

I  think  "gentle"  was  the  key  to  his  personality.  In  his  photographs,  normally 
guarded  Hollywood  stars  seem  to  instantly  respond  to  Hamilton's  sincerity  and 

reciprocate  with  genuine  displays  of  trust 
Poring  over  his  images,  a  viewer  can  feel  tha 
trust.  How  else  could  he  have  gotten  Clint 
Eastwood  to  pose,  coy  in  his  campy  straw  ha 
or  Richard  Gere  in  his  kitchen?  Eva  Gabor 
on  a  tricycle,  or  Steve  McQueen  with  his 
formidable  gun  collection?  Then  there  is  the 
simple  snapshot-like  glimpse  of  the 
Jackson  Five.  On  closer  inspection,  one 
spies  five  raw  souls— young  performers  who 
have  braved  a  tough  upbringing— seeping 
through  a  silver-halide  mist.  Hamilton's  is  a 
revelatory  look  into  the  psyches  of  these 
elusive  personalities.      — William  claxto 


IDLE  IDOLS 
Clockwise  from  top  left: 
Paul  Newman  on  the 
set  of  Arthur  Penn's  The 
Left-Handed  Gun,  1958 
Richard  Gere  in  his 
kitchen,  1978;  Kirk  Dou. 
in  his  trailer  "yard"  whil 
shooting  There  Wai  a 
Crooked  Man,  1970;  CI 
Eastwood  in  L.A.,  1958. 


AND  DIAMO 


LES  GIRLS 
Lido  ladies,  from 
left:  Laura 
Candusso,  Lisa 
Norman,  star 
Sabine  Hettlich, 
principal  dancer 
Sabrina  Jacquier- 
Parr,  and  Shay 
Stafford,  at  the 
Lido,  in  Paris, 
October  2003. 
Inset,  a  vintage 
Rene  Gruau 
poster. 


tiary  of  animals.  A; 

that  weren't  intoxic 

ing  enough,  the  80,0( 

square-foot  club  a 

pops  open  more  cha 

pagne-290,000  bott 

annually— than  any  o 

er  establishment  on  the  planet.  "Our ; 

diences  leave  with  paillettes  in  th 

eyes,"  says  Pierre  Rambert,  the  Lid 

artistic  director. 

This  month  the  Lido  uncorks  a  froi 

new  revue— ebulliently  entitled  fl< 

heur  (happiness)— st 

.-     ring  the  statuesque  Won 

;    mezzo-soprano  Sabi 


Follow  the  Lido 

THE  FABLED  PARISIAN  CABARET  LAUNCHES  BONHEUR 


What  has  44  bare  breasts,  116 
long  legs,  and  more  colorful, 
quivering  plumes  than  Cecil  B. 
DeMille's  peacocks?  The  Lido  de  Paris,  of 
course— for  57  years  as  beckoning  a  fixture  on 
the  Champs-Elysees  as  the  Arc  de  Triomphe. 


Glitzier  than  a  catwalk  spectacle,  more  ele- 
gant than  a  Vegas  production,  and  sexier  than 
the  circus,  the  Lido's  gilded-lily  extravagan- 
zas have  for  decades  featured  the  semi-nude, 
balletic  Bluebell  Girls;  a  21,000-gallon  swim- 
ming pool;  a  skating  rink;  acrobats;  and  a  bes- 


Hettlich.  With  makeup  < 
signed  by  master  maquia 
Stephane  Marais,  costun 
embroidered  by  the  ven> 
able  house  of  Lesage,  an* 
musical  score  by  Cesar  w 
ner  Jean-Claude  Petit,  t 
Lido  "is  chic  and  mode 
again,"  says  Sabrina  Jacqui 
Parr,  the  six-foot-one  principal  dancer.  Expl; 
Rambert,  "We've  been  saturated  with  fake ; 
ages  on  TV  and  the  Internet.  People  want  to 
live  entertainment  now— and  so  much  the  t 
ter  if  it's  got  French  flair!"  —amy  fine  coll: 


WORLD 


At  Antwerp's  trendsetting  Hecker  (Kloosterstraat  13),  the  rubber-gloved  waiters  serve  crustaceans 
with  sandpaper  to  smooth  the  shells....  Every  night  is  theme  night  at  Amnesia  (24  Rue  de  I'Arrivee),  Paris's  new  jet-set 
nightclub....  A  Caipiroska  is  the  drink  of  choice  at  Bungabar  (77  Hall  Street)  in  Bondi  Beach,  Australia. 
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Jeeves  Takes  Charge 


RAISING  THE  BAR  FOR  V.I.P.  SERVICE 


^Cy  OV  hen  you  i 
I  .  1  explains 
\XJ  New  Yor 


start  looking  after  someone,  it's  like  an  addiction," 
is  Ben  Elliot,  co-founder  of  Quintessentially,  the 

-lew  York-  and  London-based  service  that  bills  itself  as  a 
"high-profile  members'  club  . . .  focused  on  organizing  its  members' 
lives."  To  date,  the  company  has  serviced  requests  such  as  rushing  a 
kilt  to  J.F.K.  International  Airport  in  time  for  a  wedding  (on  just  three 
hours'  notice!),  helicoptering  false  eyelashes  to  the  South  of  France, 
and  hand-delivering  a  rare  herbal  tea  via  Vespa  to  Madonna 
in  London.  Elliot  is  not  alone  in  his  profound  need  to  serve.  More 
than  ever,  the  personal-assistant-to-the-masses  concept  is  spreading 
around  the  globe.  Hollywood's  MintLA  has  recently  united 
a  woman  with  an  uncle  she'd  never  met,  scored  one  lucky  coupie 
reservations  at  Sonoma  Valley's  sublime  restaurant  French  Laundry 
i  'cclaimed  inn  Auberge  du  Soleil— complete  with  transportation 


aboard  a  private  jet— and  arranged  for  22  synchronized  swimmer: I 
appear  at  a  private  pool  party.  New  York's  Garde  Robe  caters  to  tl 
with  extensive  seasonal  wardrobes  by  photographing 
and  cataloguing  clothing  onto  its  Web  site— lest  you  forget 
where  those  springtime  open-toed  Jimmy  Choos  went. 
And  in  case  you  desperately  need 
your  fur  coat  back,  they'll 
deliver  it  (locally)  within  90  minutes. 
Thanks  to  Taken  to  Task,  another  New 
York-based  company,  one  poor  woman, 
who  can't  sync  her  computer  with  her 
other  gadgets,  gets  a  weekly  visit  from  a 
technology  specialist.  Membership  fees 
can  range  from  MintLA's  $  1 2,000  a  year  to 
Taken  to  Task's  $30  an  hour.  No  matter 
how  decadent  or  obscure  the  request,  personal- 
concierge  services  delight  in  making  what  seems  an 
impossibility  into  a  reality.  — DANY  LEVY 
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PRADA  green  crocodile 
tote,  $5,470. 


HOT  GIFTS 

PUNCH  HUTTON 


NAUGHTY?  NICE?  JUST  GENERALLY  DESERVING?  THIS  SEASON'S 
HOLIDAY  GIFT  GUIDE  FOR  LIVING  THE  LUXE  LIFE 


HERMES 

Sequences  scarf, 
$295. 


BURBERRY 

red  cashmere  teddy 
bear,  $565. 


DUNI 
pork 
golfp  | 
S7V 


HOLLAND 
AND  HOLLAN 

leather-and- 

stainless-steel  flask, 

$330. 


HERMES 

white-gold-and-blue 
mother-of-pearl 
watch,  $15,250. 


HERMES 

Vision  agenda  in  olive 

alligator,  $2,575; 

Hermes  Globe  Trotter 

agenda  in  burgundy 

suede,  $475. 


AMIL  KHAN  for 

Bergdorf  Goodman 

18-karat-gold 

button  bracelet  with 

rubies,  $6,640. 


MONT  BLANC 

fountain  pens:  left, 
$575;  right,  $375. 


AMIL  KHAN  for 

Bergdorf  Goodman 

18-karat-gold 

button  cuff  links, 

$984. 


RALPH  LAUREI  J 

Purple  Label 

alligator  jewelry 

box,  $1,200. 


CONTIN 
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he#1  Tasting 

Ddka  In  The  World. 

?8,  the  Beverage  Testing  Institute  of  Chicago  conducted  a  blind  taste  test 
>re  than  40  vodkas. They  awarded  points  based  on  smoothness,  nose, 
lost  importantly,  taste.  Of  all  the  vodkas,  Grey  Goose®  Vodka 
>ed  victorious,  receiving  96  points  out  of  a  possible  1 00. 

led  in  1 98 1 ,  the  Beverage  Testing  Institute  conducts  tests  in 
ially  designed  lab  that  minimizes  external  factors  and 
lizes  panelists'  concentration. The  Institute  selects 
based  on  their  expertise,  and  its  tasting  and 
g  procedures  are  widely  praised  as 
st  in  the  industry. 
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/odka 

GREY  GOOSP  VODKA 
Canadian  Iceberg  Vodka 
Stolichnaya  Gold  Vodka 
itaraya  Moskva  Premium 
/an  Hoo  Vodka 
itolichnaya  Vodka 
ranqueray  Sterling  Vodka 
tain  1 995  Harvest  Vodka 
(etel  One  Vodka 
A/yborowa  Vodka 
(remlyovskaya  Vodka 
inlandia  Vodka  of  Finland 
Vlps  French  Vodka 
ikyy  Vodka 
Original  Polish  Vodka 
ilenmore  Special 
leischmann's  Royal  Vodka 
1r  Boston  Vodka 
ie  Star  Vodka 
uksusowa  Potato  Vodka 
bsolut  Vodka 
al  Vodka 
arton  Vodka 
's  Vodka 


evodka.c 


PRANCE 


WINNER  Df  THE 
PRESTIGIOUS 

WORLD  SPIRITS 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Responsibly. 


it'll  NEW  PROOUCi 

iNTiiunuci  ION 


ft  of  Grey  Goose  call  1-877-SPJRITS  or  visit  www.877spirits.com.  V< 


HERMES  Rhy 

sushi-set  pic 

with  chopsticks,  f  ] 

below,  S2I! 


AMIL  KH 

for  Bergdorf  Gi 

18-lcarat-gol 
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NO,  BUT  I  SAW  THE  MOVIE. 
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A  Rare  Gem 


TIFFANY  &  CO.'S  SHINING  NEW  STAR,  TEMPLE  ST.  CLAIR  CARR 

The  distinguished  Louis  Comfort  Tiffany  would  certainly 
have  approved  of  his  company's  decision  to  back  the 
dazzling  new  line  of  jewelry  from  Temple  St.  Clair 
Carr,  the  latest  design  darling  of  Tiffany  &  Co.  "Show 
me  a  piece  of  jewelry  and  I'll  show  you  a  culture,"  says 
Carr,  whose  pieces  are  grounded  in  the  contemporary 
but  are  distinctly  inspired  by  the  past.  One  can  imagine  her 
signature  egg-shaped  medieval  crystal  amulets  hanging  from  the 
neck  of  Catherine  de  Medici,  or  the  strong  but  delicate  golden 
linked  bracelets  adorning  the  wrists  of  Joan  of  Arc.  While 
Carr  muses  that  Russian  bad  girl  Anna  Karenina  would  be  her 
fantasy  client,  today  her  work  is  collected  by  such  modern-day  free 
spirits  as  Demi  Moore  and  Susan  Sarandon. 

It  comes  as  no  surprise  that  Carr  draws  inspiration  from  her 
romantic  ancestry.  She  grew  up  in  Roanoke,  Virginia,  in  a  house 
filled  with  books  and  art,  where  she  loved  listening  to  stories 
about  her  relatives— such  as  Cotton  Mather,  the  most  renowned  of 
Puritans,  and  her  grandmother  Mary  Louise  St.  Clair,  who, 
as  a  teenager,  was  courted  by  a  married  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald. 
While  her  past  has  influenced  her,  it's  Carr's  sense  of  adventure 
that  propels  her  as  she  traverses  the  globe  in  search  of 
perfect  gemstones— tourmalines  as  big  as  bonbons,  hypnotically 
Ful  aquamarines,  and  royal-blue  moonstones  from  India, 
's  a  life's  work,"  she  sighs,  "this  passion  for  discovery." 

-ELISSA   SCHAPPELl 


Meyer  Power 

A  FASHION  FAVORITE  ENTERS  THE  MAINSTRE/ 

For  two  decades,  Gene  Meyer  has  been  that  rar 
of  fashion  creatures,  the  designer's  designer, 
fluencing  taste  from  the  sanctuary  of  his  stud 
Apprenticed  to  Geoffrey  Beene  for  11  years,  he  learn 
to  "pioneer  the  future,"  and  then,  under  his  own  pa 
blue  label,  he  splattered  men's-wear  and  home  furni 
ings  with  kaleidoscopic,  rainbow-warping  colors  a 
arty,  eye-teasing  patterns.  Along  the  way,  he  won  t 
C.F.D.A.  awards  and  earned  a  cult  follow  ing— his  ti 
scarves,  and  couture  (from  his  lavish,  short-lived  ma> 
to-order  collection)  have  become  fetish  objects  amc 
vintage-clothing  connoisseurs. 

Now.  with  an  exclusive  Marshall  Field's  deal  to  dev 
"democratic"  wardrobes  for  men  and  women,  Me; 
will  be  subduing  his  kooky  chromatics.  "I've  mellowe 
he  admits.  "Wacky  glamour  is  not  for  everyone.  H 
many  men  want  to  run  down  the  street  in  pink  pa 
when  their  friends  are  wearing  beige?"  For  women  M 
er  proposes  "a  return  to  propriety— perfect  little  si 
with  matching  blouses  and  shapely,  fitted  sheaths,  r 
our  recent  fixation  on  sex— bellies  and  everything  < 
hanging  out— propelled  us  forward  in  any  way?" 

Though  his  palette  may  be  icier  and  his  sUhouet 
purer  this  time  around.  Meyer's  bold  signature  motif 
bubbly  dots,  loopy  ovals,  pinwheeling  circles,  and  fri 
punch  stripes— are  still  plentifully  in  evidence.  "The> 
my  obsessions,  my  tikis.  They  put  me  into  a  trance," 
plains  the  soft-spoken  Kentucky  native,  who  also  wilL 
introducing  new  rugs  ("inspired  by  playing  outdoors 
my  backyard")  to  his  repertoire.  "I  guess  I've  alw. 
been  fascinated  with  the  surfaces  of  things." 

— AMY  FINE  COLL 


Gene  Meyer, 
photographed  at 
home  m  New  York 
October  2003. 
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MY  STUFF 


ADE  JAGGER 


<Jhe  lives  on  Ibiza, 
was  born  into  royalty— rock 
royalty,  that  is— and  has  a  f 
hereditary  flair  for  living   I 
large.  Now,  as  Garrard  &    I 
Co.'s  creative  director,    I 
Jade  Jagger  has  created  a    I 
contemporary  but  classic    > 
jewelry  line  that  will  be    1 
showcased  at  the  Tom    " 
Bartlett-designed  Garrard 
store  due  to  open  in  SoHo  this 
month.  From  a  woman  of  style 
and  substance  who  learned  from 
the  masters,  a  few  favorite  things  . . 


Lipstick  Ruby  and  Millie  gel  blusher 

STICK  AS  A  LIPSTICK,  IN  WINE 

Mascara  Ruby  and  Millie,  and  Chanel 
Shampoo  Hei  Poa  Polynesian 

Moisturizer  SlSLEY  ECOLOGICAL  CREAM,  AND  WHEN  I  REALLY  NEED 
A  BOOST  I  LOVE  SKII  FACIAL  TREATMENT  ESSENCE  AND  SKII  SlGNS  TREATME 

Hair  product  Bumble  and  Bumble  Seaspray— when  I'm  not  on  Ibiza, 

IT  MAKES  MY  HAIR  LOOK  LIKE  IT  DOES  WHEN  I'M  AT  THE  8EACH. 

Perfume  GOLCONDA  BY  JARS  AND  SANTA  MARIA  NOVELLA  (CARNATION) 

Toothpaste  EuTHYMOL 

Soap  Dr.  Hauschka  Body  Wash 

Nail  polish  LEIGHTON 


r 


"NY  SILVER  TIPS 


^ 


HOME 

Sheets  Linen, 

WITH  BEAUTIFUL  EMBROIDERY, 

FROM  N.Y.C.'S  Takashimaya. 

Coffeemaker  GAGGIA 

Lever  Professional  16-cup 

China  Garrard  gold-leaf 

Knightrider — one  of  the  first 

things  i  ever  bought  for  myself. 

Car  Mercedes  G  wagon 

Architect/interior  designer 

Tom  Bartlett 


Jeans  JUICY 

Underwear  En 

MacPherson,  anc 

special  occasions  D 

lace-up  knicke 

always  do  The  t« 

Sneakers  Nike  and  , 

Watch  HERME! 

T-shirt  Juicy 

Day  bag  White  Hi 

BlRKIN 

Evening  bag 

Chanel 


BEVERAGES  ^ 

Bottled  water  Solamdedavars 
AND  VOLVIC 

Coffee  Organic  beans 
Vodka  Belvedere  and  Armadale  (Damon 
Dash's  vodka) 
Beer  Corona  with  a 


ELECTRONICS 

Cell  phone  VERTU 

Computer  APPLE  MAC 

Television  BANG  &  OLUFSEN 

Stereo  PIONEER  CDJ  1000, 

JBL  BIG  OUTDOOR  SPEAKERS  FOR  OUTDOOR  PARTIES, 

TECHNIC  TURNTABLES,  AND 

Pioneer  DJM  300  mixer 


Coke  or  Pepsi?  COKE 
Burger  King  or  McDonald's? 

Never!!!!! 

Most  necessary  extravagance? 

Diamonds  from 

Garrard! 


Get  Fresh  this  holiday  season  with  gift  sets  designed  to  delight  the  senses....  Carthusia's 
new  line  of  fragrances  evoke  memories  of  holidays  on  Capri....  Darphin's  HydroRelax 
Body  Care  line  soothes  skin  and  cleanses  the  spirit....  Target's  Sonia  Kashuk  On-theGo  sets  package 

full-service  makeup  palettes  in  gold  and  silver L'Occitane  goes  citrus  with  an  orange-scented 

array  of  lotion  and  candles.  And  of  course  Chanel  No.  5  is  a  timeless  classic. 


HIDDEN  TREASURE! 

Fresh's  colorful  soap 
gift  boxes 


Feminine  Mystique 

LOREAL'S  CELEBRATION  OF  WOMEN  AND  POWER 

L'Oreal's  1 973  "Because  I'm  Worth  It"  campaign  empowered 
women  across  the  country  to  embrace  their  unique  beauty  and 
personal  strength.  This  month  the  company  commemorates  the 
groundbreaking  slogan's  30th  anniversary  by  way  of  an  extensive 
photography  exhibition  entitled  "Because  I'm  Worth  It:  A  Celebration 
of  Women,"  running  from  December  3  through  7  at  the  Chelsea  Art 
Museum,  in  New  York  City.  L'Oreal  has  invited  photographers  from 
round  ihe  globe  to  share  their  visions  of  femininity  and  womanhood, 


with  the  proceeds  from  their  creativity  benefiting  the  Ovarian  Can 
Research  Fund,  a  nonprofit  organization  dedicated  to  finding  a  c 
for  the  disease.  Works  from  famed  photographers  Ruven  Afanad 
Peggy  Sirota,  Scavullo,  and  Antoine  Verglas,  among  others, 
be  auctioned  at  a  preview  gala  at  the  museum  on  the  evening  bef 
the  retrospective  opens.  "We  want  to  make  this  event  not  onl 
celebration  of  women  but  also  a  significant  contribution  to  the  fi 
against  this  devastating  disease,"  says  Carol  J.  Hamilton,  presic 
and  general  manager  of  L'Oreal  Paris.  "It's  a  great  way  to  let  won 
and  men  become  actively  involved  in  the  fight  through  the  purchasi 
art."  Looking  for  something  to  do  this  month?  Grab  your  coat  c 
head  on  over  to  the  West  Side.  -punch  HUTT 
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Crimes  and 
Connections 

A  link  between  Kobe  Bryant  and 

the  Moxley  murder,  says  Robert  Kennedy  Jr. 

No  link  between  the  Sansum-gallery 

scandal  and  Dennis  Kozlowski  s  trial,  says 

the  Manhattan  D.A.  The  author 

investigates  both  possibilities  as  one  of 

the  most  admirable  figures  in  the  O.J. 

saga  takes  his  secrets  with  him 


t  a  September  cocktail  party  that  Gray 
Carter,  the  producer  Harvey  Weinstein,  and  Jonathan  Burnh 
president  of  Miramax  Books,  gave  at  the  Four  Seasons  res 
rant  for  375  of  the  most  notable  and  powerful  people  in  r 
York  to  honor  Madeleine  Albright  on  the  publication  of  [ 
memoir,  Madam  Secretary,  Manhattan  district  attorney  Roll 
Morgenthau,  a  venerable,  84-year-old  gentleman  of  dazzling  f 
portance  in  the  law-and-order  department  of  the  city,  spok 
me.  I  had  met  him  once,  but  we  had  never  conversed,  althou, 
am  a  great  admirer  of  his.  Several  days  later,  when  the  crim 
trial  of  Tyco  C.E.O.  Dennis  Kozlowski  began,  Christopher  B;l 
would  write  in  the  New  York  Post,  "Morgenthau  is  without  quest 
the  greatest  living  prosecutor  in  America  today,  with  a  record  in  1 1 
federal  and  state  law  enforcement 
spans  four  decades,  seven  New  y\ 
City  mayors,  and  nine  U.S.  presidej 
At  the  Four  Seasons,  Morgenthau  • 
simply,  "When  are  you  going  to  v  I 
about  that  case  again?"  The  ur  j 
vering  stare  that  accompaniec 
question  was  overpowering. 

I  didn't  say,  "What  case?,"  althc  j 
I  have  reported  in  this  diary  on  j 
ous  ongoing  cases,  including  t\\ 
of  Phil  Spector,  Robert  Blake,  andij 
chael  Skakel,  which  I  will  com' 
later.  I  knew  exactly  what  case  he  •! 
talking  about— the  one  involving  Ja 
Sansum,  the  young  antiques  dej 
on  the  Upper  East  Side  charged  | 
grand  larceny  and  criminal  posses 
of  property  in  the  amount  of  hi  I 
million  dollars  allegedly  stolen  f>| 
his  former  employer  and  once  i 
friend,  Helen  Fioratti,  a  well-kni 
antiques  dealer,  whose  gallery,  LV| 
quaire,  has  some  of  the  swellest 
pie  in  the  world,  including  the  r  I 
family  of  Kuwait,  for  clients.  I  ren 
to  the  district  attorney,  "I'll  be  ' 
ing  about  the  case  again  in  the  i  | 
after  next." 

We  hesitated,  each  waiting  foi  | 
other  to  speak,  but  neither  of  us 
While  Sansum's  involvement  in  I 
unpleasant  affair  is  a  devastating  1 
to  his  life  and  career,  in  the  anna 
crime  in  New  York,  this  antiques-; 
fallout  is  a  relatively  minor  ever  j 
engage  a  man  of  Morgenthau's 
ure.  Finally  I  said,  "Would  you  I 
me  to  call  you?"  "Yes,  I  would,"  h  I 
plied.  Then  we  moved  on  to  diffi  | 
groups  at  the  cocktail  party. 

A  few  days  earlier  I  had  atter  ( 
a  hearing  on  the  Sansum-Fioratti  e 
at  the  courthouse  on  Centre  St  I 
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I  spent  $2,342  on  violent  and 
suggestive  video  games." 
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at  which  a  request  for  discovery  was  to  be  presented  and  the 
warrant  which  had  allowed  for  the  search  of  Sansum's  apart- 
ment at  gunpoint  was  to  be  challenged.  What  some  people  may 
not  have  known  was  that  a  civil  suit  had  previously  been  filed  by 
Sansum  against  Helen  Fioratti  for  "mishandling  gallery  finances 
(including  paying  him  in  expenses  instead  of  a  salary)  and  al- 
legedly diverting  millions  in  business  income  to  personal  and  for- 
eign accounts,"  as  Art  &  Auction  magazine  reported.  Lawyers  for 
both  sides  were  on  hand,  but  the  judge  surprised  everyone  by 
calling  an  end  to  the  hearing. 

The  morning  after  the  Madeleine  Albright  cocktail  party,  I 
called  Morgenthau  at  his  office  and  left  my  number  in 
Connecticut.  He  rang  me  back  late  that  afternoon.  We 
spoke  briefly  about  the  party.  "It  was  a  little  crowded  for  me,"  he 
said.  I  was  hoping  to  get  information  about  the  Sansum  case 
from  him,  but,  great  lawyer  that  he  is.  he  didn't  tell  me  a  thing.  I 
found  myself  doing  all  the  talking. 

I  told  him  that  I  had  become  interested  in  the  case,  which  is 
not  the  sort  I  usually  write  about,  after  some  important  people  in 
town  let  me  know  that  they  felt  Sansum  was  being  shafted.  I  dis- 
cussed the  list  of  allegedly  stolen  objects  and  pictures  and  said 
that  I  didn't  understand  why,  according  to  Sansum's  lawyer.  Mi- 


decorator  on  Nantucket.  As  of  this  writing,  the  Kozlowski  cas 
in  a  New  York  courtroom,  and  the  unpaid  sales  tax  could  beco 
an  issue  in  the  future.  Fioratti's  lawyer,  Michael  C.  Miller,  hi 
ever,  assures  me  that  she  is  not  scheduled  to  be  a  witness.  1| 
Fioratti-Sansum  case  is  set  to  go  to  trial  November  14. 

I  had  a  letter  from  a  man  I  know  in  New  York  telling  me  1 1 
Helen  Fioratti,  who  is  a  close  friend  of  his,  was  back  in  New  V I 
from  Italy  and  would  like  to  see  me.  I  called  her  at  her  shop  ;| 
said  I'd  like  to  talk  to  her  about  her  lawsuit  against  Sansum. 
said  she  would  talk  to  her  lawyer  and  get  back  to  me.  Mil 
later  phoned  to  say  that  she  didn't  want  to  meet  with  me, 
that  she  would  send  me  a  list  of  people  to  call  about  her. 

I  spoke  with  three  of  those  people,  all  of  whom  were  fami  I 
with  her  business  and  one  of  whom  was  an  art  dealer.  T I 
had  nothing  but  praise  for  Fioratti's  hard  work,  which  include  J 
great  deal  of  traveling.  In  Sansum,  they  said,  she  thought  she  1 
found  the  ideal  person  to  relieve  her  of  the  day-to-day  operatic  I 
"She  put  all  her  faith  in  James,"  the  art  dealer  told  me.  "She  die  I 
want  him  to  use  her  as  a  stepping-stone.  That's  why  she  gave  l| 
ownership.  When  he  decided  to  change  lifestyles,  he  became 
friendly  with  her."  Another  friend  of  Fioratti's,  a  man  who  is  I 
art  expert,  said,  "I  never  liked  James.  He  spoke  to  her  v 
abruptly.  I  think  you're  wrong  to  portray  Helen  as  a  homophot 


"My  office  has  no  deal  with  Fioratti  concerning  Kozlowsl 


chael  Lumer,  the  assistant  dis- 
trict attorney,  Robin  McCabe, 
had  not  shown  much  interest 
in  the  fact  that  certain  of  the 
items  Fioratti  claimed  had  been 
stolen  were  still  in  her  shop 
or  had  been  spotted  in  her 
booth  at  an  antiques  fair.  In 
the  case  of  one  missing  object, 
according  to  Sansum.  she  had 
collected  insurance  after  it  was 
stolen  by  a  moving  man.  (Mc- 
Cabe declined  to  comment.)  I 
pointed  out  that  the  list  also 
included  six  pictures  painted 
by  Fioratti's  daughter,  Ari- 
anna,  who  had  briefly  been 
James  Sansum's  lover  when  _,. 
they  were  at  Harvard  togeth- 
er and  later  was  one  of  his  closest  friends.  For 
Helen  Fioratti  to  list  her  daughter's  amateur 
pictures  as  stolen  property  in  a  lawsuit  that 
could  send  Sansum  to  prison  for  15  years 
seemed  to  me  egregious.  I  was  extremely  dis- 
missive of  Arianna's  paintings,  photographs 
of  which  I  had  seen.  "Valueless,"  I  think  I 
called  them.  I  also  talked  about  the  practice  in 
the  antiques  business  of  paying  commissions  to  employees  on  big 
sales  with  an  object  or  a  drawing  instead  of  cash.  In  such  trans- 
actions, papers  are  rarely  drawn  up.  To  me,  I  told  the  district  at- 
torney, the  list  of  stolen  objects,  which  had  led  to  the  search  of  San- 
sum's apartment,  was  suspect.  Then  I  went  a  step  too  far.  I  said, 
"There  is  a  rumor  going  around  that  your  office  has  made  a  deal 
with  Helen  Fioratti  for  her  help  in  the  Dennis  Kozlowski  case." 
Morgenthau's  tone,  which  had  been  pleasant,  turned  icy.  "My  of- 
fice has  no  deal  with  Mrs.  Fioratti  concerning  Kozlowski,"  he  said. 
According  to  Sansum,  certain  antiques  in  Kozlowski's  Park  Avenue 
apartment  had  been  purchased  at  L'Antiquaire,  but  no  sales  tax 
been  paid,  because  the  antiques  had  allegedly  been  sent  to  his 


The  more  people  I  ta 
on  both  sides  of  this  intrij 
ing  case,  the  more  I  feel  thai 
the  end  it  will  not  come  to  ( 
al.  It  is  like  a  divorce  that 
turned  ugly. 


M 


THE  MAGI 

Historian  Arthur  Schlesinger  Jr. 

and  Manhattan  district  attorney 

Robert  Morgenthau  had  a  chuckle  at  the 

party  for  Madeleine  Albright's 

memoir,  Madam  Secretary,  at  the 

Four  Seasons  restaurant. 


y  last  news  from  M  | 
te  Carlo  was  that 
Maher,  the  male  m  I 
found  guilty  of  setting  the 
that  caused  the  death  of 
billionaire  Edmond  Safra  i 
his  nurse  Vivian  Torrente,  | 
escaped  from  the  Monte 
lo  prison  in  a  dramatic  fea  I 
derring-do,  only  to  be  cau 
hours  later  in  Nice  and  sent  I 
much  tougher  prison  in  Frai  I 
I  recently  heard  from  Doc| 
Manasse,  Maher's  lawyer  in  Monaco,  that  ] 
her  is  to  be  extradited  back  to  Monaco,  wl  I 
there  will  be  a  trial  for  the  escape,  which  she] 
begin  early  next  year.  The  maximum  sentenc 
one  year  of  additional  imprisonment.  Once  :| 
her  is  tried  in  Monaco,  he  will  be  sent  bad  I 
France.  Maher  is  certain  to  face  some  host 
in  the  Monaco  prison,  where  he  once  reigned  as  its  most  im] 
tant  inmate.  As  a  result  of  his  escape,  the  head  of  the  pris| 
Charles  Marsan,  who  was  both  popular  and  humane,  was 
pended  and  then  took  early  retirement.  He  is  said  to  be  gre  j 
missed  at  the  prison. 

During  the  earlier  trial  in  Monte  Carlo,  the  chief  of  pol  j 
Maurice  Albertin,  would  accept  no  criticism  of  his  officers' 
formance  on  the  night  of  the  fire,  which  was  generally  fel  | 
be  appalling.  At  one  point  early  on,  Lily  Safra  had  blamed 
police  for  the  death  of  her  husband,  but  she  rescinded  her  a<  I 
sation  during  the  trial.  Donald  Manasse  told  me  that  the  pc 
chief  has  also  taken  early  retirement.  In  an  interview  with  a  1< 
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magazine  before  he  left  office,  he  admitted  that  a  number  of 
policemen  had  been  disciplined  for  mistakes  they  made  during 
the  botched  rescue  attempt.  He  said  he  had  not  revealed  this  at 
the  trial  because  he  did  not  want  to  influence  the  outcome. 

On  the  spur  of  the  moment  last  summer,  I  flew  to  England 
to  say  good-bye  to  one  of  my  best  friends,  who  was  dying 
but  putting  up  a  brave  fight  to  survive.  When  I  first  knew 
him,  in  1963,  his  name  was  Henry  Herbert.  A  young  Englishman 
who  wanted  to  be  a  film  director,  he  came  to  my  house  in  Beverly 
Hills  for  a  visit.  A  cousin  of  his  was  a  friend  of  my  wife's,  and  we 
planned  a  party  to  welcome  him,  with  a  guest  list  that  included 
a  lot  of  movie  people  he  was  eager  to  meet.  However,  President 
Kennedy  was  assassinated  in  Dallas  that  morning,  so  we  canceled 
the  party  and  spent  the  next  five  days  sitting  in  front  of  a  television 
set,  watching  that  extraordinary  moment  in  American  history.  I  hate 
the  word  "bonding."  but  it  was  the  ultimate  bonding  experience.  In 
1993,  on  the  30th  anniversary  of  President  Kennedy "s  assassination, 
Henry  sent  me  a  fax  at  the  Chateau  Marmont.  in  Hollywood,  where 
I  was  staying  while  I  covered  the  Menendez  brothers'  trial.  He  end- 
ed by  saying,  "Do  you  realize  we  have  been  friends  for  30  years?" 
He  made  several  films  in  England,  including  a  racy  one  which 
caused  quite  a  sensation  because  it  starred  Koo  Stark,  who  had 


in  obvious  pain,  there  was  a  serenity  about  him  I  had  never  s 
before.  He  talked  about  his  belief  in  God.  On  the  estate  w; 
small  18th-century  house  that  various  bachelor  uncles  and  fill 
ly  friends  have  lived  in  over  the  years.  It  was  empty  now,  ancj 
planned  to  turn  it  into  a  healing  center  for  people  with  can 
"I  must  make  plans  or  it's  over,"  he  said,  referring  to  his  life| 

He  was  tired.  It  was  time  to  say  good-bye.  "This  is  all 
liam's  now,"  he  said,  referring  to  his  son,  as  he  slowly  rose  f;| 
his  chair.  When  we  shook  hands,  we  both  knew  it  was  for  f 
last  time. 

In  October  his  wife  Miranda  called  to  tell  me  that  Henry 
died.  Both  of  his  wives  and  all  of  his  children  were  with  l| 
I'm  so  glad  I  went  to  see  him. 

I  find  it  hard  to  believe  the  latest  scenario  in  the  case  of  Mic  I 
Skakel,  who  was  found  guilty  last  year  and  sentenced  tc  I 
years  for  the  murder  of  Martha  Moxley  in  Greenwich,  C 
necticut.  in  1975.  Now,  nearly  30  years  after  the  crime  was  c 
mitted.  a  new  voice  has  emerged  with  another  version  of  Ma 
Moxley "s  murder.  According  to  Gitano  "Tony"  Bryant,  a  for 
classmate  of  Michael  Skakel's  at  Brunswick,  a  private  schooij 
boys  in  Greenwich,  the  murder  was  committed  by  two  friend  I 
his  from  the  Bronx  who  happened  that  night  to  be  in  E I 


No  one  ever  mentioned  the  presence  of  two  unfamiliar  b< 


had  an  affair  with  Prince  Andrew. 
Then  his  father  died  unexpectedly  at 
a  young  age,  and  my  friend's  life 
changed.  Henry  Herbert,  the  film  di- 
rector, became  the  17th  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke and  inherited  Wilton  House, 
one  of  the  great  houses  of  England, 
with  a  vast  estate  to  run  and  oversee. 
Stanley  Kubrick  used  the  house  in  the 
film  Barry  Lyndon,  the  director's  glori- 
ous evocation  of  18th-century  aristo- 
cratic life  in  England. 

Henry  married  twice.  He  had  three 
daughters  and  a  son  from  his  first  mar- 
riage, and  three  more  daughters  from 
his  second.  Then  he  became  ill.  As  the 
disease  worsened,  his  determination  to 
"beat  it"  was  inspirational  to  me.  He 
turned  more  and  more  to  homeopathic 
cures  and  healers  and  traveled  abroad 
to  a  number  of  clinics,  including  one  on 
Staten  Island,  in  New  York.  Along  the 
way  he  discovered  a  strong  spiritual  self. 

Some  of  the  rooms  of  his  great  house,  includ- 
ing the  famous  double-cube  room,  are  open  to 
the  public.  Henry  had  given  me  the  code  to  get 
in  a  side  door  that  the  family  uses.  Unlike  in 
the  old  days,  there  was  no  butler  in  sight,  or  any 
maids.  I  knew  where  to  go.  Henry  was  in  the 
library,  a  vast  room  the  width  of  the  house,  which  has  old  mas- 
ters on  the  walls  and  looks  out  on  the  private  family  garden,  the 
orangery,  and  the  swimming  pool.  He  was  still  remarkably  hand- 
some, although  his  looks  had  been  ravaged  by  his  illness.  What 
struck  me  was  how  alone  he  seemed  to  be  in  his  100-room  house. 
It  was  unbearably  sad. 

As  many  times  as  I  had  visited  the  house,  I  never  knew  there 

was  a  chapel  in  it.  It  was  closed  for  years,  but  Henry  had  reopened 

meditate  there  for  two  hours  each  day."  he  said.  It  was  where 

te  met  with  his  healer  several  afternoons  a  week.  Although  he  was 


THE  REVISIONIST 

Gitano  "Tony"  Bryant,  who  has  a 

felony  rap  against  him, 

declared  that  he  knew  the  two  men 

who  had  killed  Martha  Moxley. 


Haven,  the  ritzy  gated  enclave  wlj 
the  Skakels  and  Moxleys  lived.  He 
that  the  two  friends  had  talked  all 
getting  a  girl  "caveman-style,"  c 
bing  her  and  dragging  her  to  a  renj 
area  for  sexual  pursuits.  One  of  tl| 
friends  was  African- American.  Br 
let  it  be  known  that  he  was  a  co  | 
of  Kobe  Bryant,  the  Los  Angeles  ] 
ers  guard  who  has  been  charged 
raping  a  young  woman  in  Eagle  G  | 
ty.  Colorado.  What  Kobe  Bn 
doesn't  need  at  this  moment  in  | 
troubled  life  is  having  his  name  i 
tioned  in  connection  with  a  fairl 
murder  case  with  which  he  had 
involvement  whatsoever.  Later,  I 
tano  Bryant  distanced  himself  fj 
his  relationship  with  Kobe  Br 
and  the  unsubstantiated  but  o  I 
repeated  rumor  is  that  Kobe's  i 
riated  lawyers  had  gotten  to  1 
Bryant,  who  lives  in  Miami  and  lost  his  tobil 
company  last  year  in  a  legal  settlement,  h  J 
felony  rap  against  him  and  is  therefore  n' 
totally  credible  witness.  He  did  not  contact! 
police  himself.  Two  years  ago  he  told  the  s  I 
to  two  other  former  Brunswick  students  < 
whom  he  kept  in  touch.  One  of  them.  Craw  j 
Mills,  went  to  the  authorities  and  spoke  to  both  the  proseci 
Jonathan  Benedict,  and  Skakel's  defense  lawyer  Mickey  Sherr 
Both  sides  dismissed  the  story  as  improbable. 

The  night  of  the  murder  was  the  night  before  Halloween,  kn 
to  the  young  people  in  Greenwich  as  mischief  night.  In  almos 
years  no  one  has  ever  mentioned  the  unlikely  presence  that  nigl 
two  unfamiliar  boys,  aged  15  and  17,  in  their  midst.  In  the  afterr 
of  the  murder,  all  sorts  of  wild  stories  were  put  forth,  includi 
theory  that  a  vagrant  who  had  wandered  in  from  Route  1-95  it  t 
have  committed  the  crime,  but  no  storv  ever  surfaced  about  ) 
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boys  from  the  Bronx.  Without  meaning  to  be  politically  incorrect, 
I  think  it's  safe  to  say  that  any  parent  looking  out  the  window  that 
night  and  seeing  two  strangers,  one  of  them  black,  in  the  guard- 
ed community  would  have  immediately  called  the  police.  Bryant 
claimed  the  boys  had  spent  the  night  at  the  home  of  Geoffrey 
Byrne,  a  close  friend  of  Martha  Moxley's.  Byrne  was  11  years  old  at 
the  time.  The  idea  that  the  two  youths  would  have  spent  the  night  in 
Belle  Haven  after  committing  a  murder  there  seems  highly  unlikely. 
It  is  also  highly  unlikely  that  two  teenagers  from  the  Bronx  would 
be  close  enough  to  an  11-year-old  in  Belle  Haven  to  be  his  overnight 
guests.  At  the  time  of  the  homicide,  Geoffrey  Byrne  said  nothing 
about  Bryant  or  his  friends.  Byrne  died  six  years  later  of  an  overdose. 

Robert  Kennedy  Jr.  latched  onto  Bryant's  story.  Defense  inves- 
tigators were  sent  to  make  a  90-minute  video  of  Bryant  telling  it. 
Kennedy  then  made  the  inevitable  appearance  on  television,  this 
time  to  talk  to  Lesley  Stahl  again  on  48  Hours.  Only  last  February,  in 
a  14.000-word  article  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly  about  the  Skakel  case, 
Kennedy  pointed  the  finger  of  guilt  at  Ken  Littleton,  the  live-in  tutor, 
whose  first  night  on  the  job  happened  to  be  the  night  of  the  murder. 

In  the  meantime,  both  men  mentioned  by  Bryant  have  been 
located,  and  both  have  denied  any  involvement.  It  is  most  unlikely 
that  the  verdict  would  be  overturned  on  appeal  based  on  what 


California,  where  he  was  the  legendary  star  of  the  football  tea 
Kardashian  rushed  to  Simpson's  home  as  soon  as  he  heard  1 
news  of  the  murder  on  television.  He  could  not  and  would  1 
believe  that  his  great  friend  was  responsible  for  the  heinous  slashii 
of  Nicole  Simpson  and  Ronald  Goldman.  Against  the  warnii 
of  his  friends  that  his  business  would  suffer  as  a  result  and  that  p 
pie  would  drop  him,  he  believed  in  the  innocence  of  Simpson, 
avoid  the  onslaught  of  media  at  his  house  on  Rockingham  Drive 
Brentwood,  Simpson  and  his  girlfriend  Paula  Barbieri  were  secre 
in  Kardashian's  house  in  Encino.  It  was  from  there  that  Simps 
took  off  with  his  pal  Al  Cowlings  in  the  white  Bronco,  leading 
the  infamous  freeway  chase  which  was  watched  on  television 
90  million  people.  It  was  Kardashian,  standing  beside  Rob 
Shapiro,  Simpson's  lawyer,  who  read  what  was  thought  to 
Simpson's  suicide  note.  It  was  Kardashian  who  was  photograph 
carrying  away  Simpson's  Louis  Vuitton  garment  bag  after  Simp; 
returned  to  the  house  on  Rockingham  following  the  chase.  D 
ing  the  trial,  Kardashian  visited  his  old  buddy  nightly  in  the  I 
Angeles  County  jail.  But  then,  as  the  months  went  by,  Karda; 
an  reluctantly  ceased  to  believe  in  Simpson's  innocence.  After 
trial  was  over,  he  said  to  me  one  day,  "It  was  the  blood.  He  co 
never  explain  to  me  about  the  blood,  how  his  blood  was  thei 


"It  was  the  blood.  OJ.  could  never  explain  about  the  bloo<  .r 


amounts  to  double  hearsay.  Perhaps  this  is 
part  of  an  attempt  to  undermine  Mickey 
Sherman— whom  the  Skakels  paid  S  1.7  mil- 
lion—for not  having  investigated  the  story 
and  to  make  the  case  for  an  appeal.  The 
new  lawyers  for  Skakel  have  requested  that 
Detective  Frank  Garr,  who  has  been  on 
the  case  for  27  years,  be  removed  from  it. 

On  October  4,  I  attended  the  wed- 
ding of  my  son  Griffin  to  a  beau- 
tiful young  lady  named  Kelly 
Monk  at  his  house  in  Rhinebeck,  New 
York.  It  rained  cats  and  dogs,  but  the 
wedding  was  still  held  outdoors  as 
planned,  with  everyone  holding  um- 
brellas before  racing  to  a  tent  for  the 
reception.  My  granddaughter.  Hannah, 
who  is  13,  was  a  bridesmaid,  and  5- 
year-old  Maya  Hawke,  daughter  of 
Uma  Thurman  and  Ethan  Hawke,  was 
the  flower  girl.  It  was  wonderful. 


It  is  impossible  to  explain  to  anyone  who 
wasn't  there  how  full  of  hate  the  courtroom 
was  during  the  last  weeks  of  the  O.  J.  Simp- 
son trial  in  Los  Angeles  in  1995.  There  were 
extra  police  in  the  corridors,  just  in  case,  and 
the  crowd  outside  the  courthouse  was  positively  scary  as  people 
screamed  their  approval  of  some  participants  in  the  proceedings 
and  demonstrated  their  loathing  of  others,  all  of  whom  had  become 
familiar  public  figures  during  the  yearlong  trial.  One  man,  howev- 
er, a  pivotal  player  in  the  days  following  the  murder,  somehow 
transcended  the  anger  and  abuse.  His  name,  Robert  Kardashian,  is 
relatively  unknown.  A  successful  lawyer  and  businessman  as  well  as 
a  member  of  a  prominent  Armenian  family  in  Los  Angeles,  he  was 
one  of  Simpson's  closest  friends,  and  as  a  silent  member  of  Simp- 
son's Dream  Team  he  stood  by  O.J.'s  side  throughout  the  ordeal  of 
the  arrest  and  the  highly  publicized  trial.  Their  friendship  dated 
back  to  O.J.'s  undergraduate  days  at  the  University  of  Southern 


LOYALTY  VICTIM 

Robert  Kardashian  stood  by  his 

old  college  friend  O.  J.  Simpson  as  long 

as  he  could,  though  his  devotion 

cost  him  friends  and  hurt  his  business. 


The  video  of  Simpson,  John 
Cochran,  and  Kardashian  at  the  r 
ment  of  Simpson's  acquittal,  wh 
was  shown  over  and  over,  is  fascir 
ing  to  watch  today.  Simpson  is  sr 
ing.  Cochran  is  ecstatic.  Kardash 
is  troubled.  Had  Simpson  been  s 
to  prison.  I  think  Kardashian  wo 
have  been  a  faithful  visitor.  As  it  w 
he  went  briefly  to  the  champagne  i 
ebration  at  Simpson's  house  on  Ro 
ingham,  but  the  friendship  was  o1 
Kardashian  subsequently  collabora 
with  Lawrence  Schiller  on  his  ext 
lent  book,  American  Tragedy:  The  i 
censored  Story  of  the  Simpson  Defens 
always  liked  Kardashian,  even  when 
division  of  opinion  in  the  case  was  rr 
bitter.  I  would  see  him  when  he  ca 
to  New  York,  and  I  had  lunch  with  1 
in  Los  Angeles  when  I  was  there, 
once  asked  me  if  I  could  introduce  1 
to  Salma  Hayek,  but  I  didn't  know  1 
During  the  trial,  Kardashian  was  enga, 
to  a  beautiful  young  widow  named  Der 
Halicki,  whose  husband  had  been  killed 
a  movie  set  in  a  stunt  scene  that  went  wrc 
She  was  blonde,  glamorous,  and  drov 
Rolls-Royce  to  court  every  day.  His  first  wife,  Kris,  the  mothei 
his  four  children,  is  married  to  the  Olympic  gold  medalist  Br 
Jenner.  Kardashian  and  Halicki  never  married,  but  they  sta; 
friends.  As  predicted,  his  life  was  difficult  after  the  trial.  His 
alty  had  cost  him  friendships  and  hurt  his  business. 

In  September,  Denice  Halicki  called  me  to  say  that  Robert ' 
dying.  He  had  married  again  two  months  earlier,  had  gotten  il 
Italy  on  his  honeymoon,  and  had  been  diagnosed  with  cance 
called  and  spoke  to  him  the  day  before  he  died.  I  told  him  I  adrm 
him  for  standing  by  a  friend  but  also  for  having  the  guts  to  realize 
had  been  wrong.  He  told  me  he  was  grateful  for  my  call.  Did  Rol 
Kardashian  take  a  secret  or  two  to  the  grave  with  him?  Probabl; 
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Identity  theft. 

It  can  take  your  good  credit  rating. 

Never  mind  your  good  name. 


It  happened  to  over  ten  million  Americans  last  year.  Someone  gets 
your  personal  information  and  spends  up  a  storm  in  your  name. 

So  to  help  prevent  fraud,  we  do  everything  from  photo  cards 
to  our  Fraud  Early  Warning  Program. 

But  since  an  identity  can  be  stolen  even  without  your  credit  card, 
we'd  like  to  introduce  Citv  Identity  Theft  Solutions. 

That  means  no  matter  how  it  happens,  if  your  identity  is  stolen, 
we'll  help  you  get  your  life  back.  You'll  get  an  Identity  Theft 
Specialist  who  will  take  care  of  things  when  you  wouldn't  know 
where  to  start.  From  calling  credit  bureaus  with  you  on  the  line 
to  helping  with  police  reports. 

If  you  have  any  Citi1  Card,  you're  covered.  Even  if  it  was  not 
involved  with  the  fraud. 

That's  using  your  card  wisely.  Call  now:  1-888-CITICARD. 


Live  richly. 
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BUSH  LEAGUE 

Clockwise  from  top  left: 
William  Pryor  Jr.,  district 
judge  Charles  Pickering  Sr, 
California  Supreme  Court 
justice  Janice  Rogers  Brown, 
Miguel  Estrada,  Texas 
Supreme  Court  justice  Priscilla 
Owen,  President  Bush. 


BUSH'S  COURT  ADVANTAGE 

With  164  of  the  president  s  choices  for  federal  judgeships 

already  confirmed,  Americans  can  expect  a  future  of  far-right  activism  in  the  courl 

Senate  Democrats  have  finally  said  "Enough,"  but  the  stories  of  three 

Bush  nominees-Priscilla  Owen,  Janice  Rogers  Brown,  and  Brett  Kavanaugh- 

show  the  "judge  wars"  are  getting  nasty 

BY  DAVID  MARGOLICK 


his  past  spring,  Senate  minority 
leader  Tom  Daschle  and  Sena- 
tor Edward  Kennedy  invited 
Robert  Caro,  who  had  just  pub- 
lished the  third  volume  of  a  pro- 


jected four-volume  biography  of  Lyndon 
Johnson,  to  talk  to  a  group  of  Senate  Dem- 
ocrats. The  war  with  President  Bush  over 
the  direction  of  the  federal  judiciary  was  in- 
tensifying, and  the  Democrats  had  launched 


filibusters  against  a  few  of  those  candu 
they  considered  most  right-wing  and  r 
grade.  But  the  Democratic  coalition 
shaky,  and  the  shakiest  among  them 
several  younger  senators.  Like  everyone 
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o  me  Harry  Winston... 
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HARRY  WINSTON 


NEW  YORK    .    BEVERLY  HILLS   .    I'AKIS    .    (.ENEVA    .    TOKYO    .    OSAKA 


ihey'd  heard  Republican  accusations  that 
the  "process  is  broken"  and  that  the  Dem- 
ocrats had  done  the  breaking;  they  feared 
that  they  were  in  fact  violating  Senate  tradi- 
tions and  fundamentally  changing  the  con- 
firmation process.  They  needed  reassurance. 
Having  read  Master  of  the  Senate,  the 
latest  installment  of  the  Johnson  biography, 
Daschle  and  Kennedy  knew  that  Caro  was 
the  man  to  provide  it.  For  several  hours,  as 
the  group  sat  around  a  rectangular  table  in 
an  elaborate  room  near  the  Senate  press 
gallery,  Caro  delivered  a  combination  histo- 
ry seminar  and  pep  talk.  He  told  his  audi- 
ence—10  or  12  senators,  along  with  many 
of  their  staffers— that,  far  from  some  kind 
of  deviant  obstructionism,  the  robust  resis- 
tance the  Democrats  were  offering  was  pre- 
cisely the  "advice  and  consent"  the  Con- 
stitution demanded.  Indeed,  if  they  did 
not  exercise  these  powers,  he  said,  they 
would  be  allowing  the  balance  among  the 
branches  envisioned  by  the  Founders  to 
shift:  power  over  court  selections  would  mi- 
grate permanently  to  the  presidency,  much 
the  way  the  power  to  make  war  already 
had.  And  once  given  away,  he  said,  those 
powers  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  re- 
claim. Emboldened  by  what  Caro  told 
them,  the  Democratic  resistance  held,  even 
stiffened.  In  fact.  Democrats  now  stand 
poised  to  block  more  of  Bush's  choices. 

By  September,  when  the  Washington 
chapter  of  the  Federalist  Society— the 
fraternity  of  conservative  lawyers  that 
has  become  for  the  Bush  administration 
what  the  Dominican  Republic  is  for  major- 
league  shortstops— held  a  panel  discussion 
on  "The  Judges  Wars:  What  Role  Should 
Ideology  Play  in  Senate  Confirmations?," 
the  Democratic  efforts  had  borne  their 
first  fruit.  A  few  days  earlier  the  most  im- 
portant of  those  nominees  the  Democrats 
had  been  blocking— Miguel  Estrada,  Bush's 
choice  for  a  seat  on  the  powerful  District 
of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  and  the 
man  earmarked  to  become  the  first  His- 
panic ever  on  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court— had  finally  given  up. 

The  official  Republican  reaction  was 
spluttering  outrage.  Democrats  faced  pre- 
cisely those  accusations  the  younger  sen- 
ators had  feared:  of  thwarting  a  popular 
president's  prerogative,  of  perverting  the 
confirmation  process,  of  twisting  the  Sen- 
ate's rules,  and,  incredibly,  of  anti-Hispanic 
bias.  But  at  the  panel  discussion  Manuel 
Miranda,  counsel  to  Senate  majority  leader 
Bill  Frist,  put  things  into  cruel  perspective. 
Senators  Charles  Schumer  of  New  York 
and  Kennedy,  he  told  the  group,  were 
"crowing"  about  "stopping  the  Bush  jug- 
gernaut of  conservative  judges,"  but  by 
that  time  146  of  Bush's  choices  for  the  fed- 
eral courts  of  appeals  and  the  federal  dis- 


trict trial  courts  had  already  been  con- 
firmed. A  grand  total  of  one— Estrada- 
had  been  defeated.  If  that  was  it,  Miranda 
crowed  himself,  the  Democrats  were  "doing 
a  miserable  job  of  stopping  Bush  judges." 

The  debate  then  reverted  to  form.  Mi- 
randa mourned  the  days  when  judges 
were  judged  only  on  their  virtues,  and  not 
on  their  political  philosophies.  The  Dem- 
ocrats on  the  panel  replied,  just  as  pre- 
dictably, that,  by  naming  right-wing  activ- 
ists to  the  bench,  the  Republicans  were  the 
ones  who  had  made  ideology  paramount— 
hadn't  President  Bush  said  that  Antonin 
Scalia  and  Clarence  Thomas,  the  Supreme 
Court's  most  conservative  members,  were 
his  favorites?  But  with  the  Federalists,  who 
clerk  for  conservative  judges,  pick  clerks 
for  conservative  judges,  help  George  Bush 


or  Reagan  or  his  father  had.  For  all  of  tr 
apparent  diversity— women  and  minori' 
were  amply  represented— and  his  own  a 
paign  talk  of  being  "a  uniter,  not  a  divide 
the  new  judges  came  from  the  far  right 
the  political  spectrum.  As  a  group,  tl 
want  to  limit  federal  power,  enhance 
power  of  the  states,  curb  abortion.  They 
bad  news  for  plaintiffs,  environmentali 
the  disabled,  minorities,  criminal  del 
dants,  and  civil  libertarians.  With  Repu 
can  control  of  the  Senate  tenuous,  Bus 
or,  more  likely,  the  Federalist  ideologue: 
the  White  House  driving  his  policy- 
there  was  no  time  to  waste.  There  w. 
also,  as  Schumer  sees  it,  promises  to  ke 
"The  hard  right— people  who  really 
lieve  that  the  federal  government,  the  n 
ute  it  moves,  its  arm  should  be  chopp 


["THE  HARD  RIGHT ...  WENT  TO  BUSH  AND 
SAID,  'WE'LL  LEAVE  YOU  ALONE.  WE  WANT  CONTROL 
OF  THE  JUDICIARY,'"  SPECULATES  SENATOR  SCHUMER. 


pick  conservative  judges,  and,  increasingly, 
become  conservative  judges  themselves, 
the  point  fell  largely  on  deaf  ears. 

There  is,  as  the  Federalists  say,  a  war  over 
the  judiciary  going  on.  It  is,  in  some 
ways,  a  continuation  of  old  battles— the 
confirmation  fights  over  Robert  Bork  and 
Thomas  during  the  Reagan  and  Bush  I 
eras,  along  with  Bush  v.  Gore.  But  the  fight 
is  spreading.  It  has  spilled  over  from  the 
Supreme  Court  into  the  courts  directly  be- 
low it— the  13  federal  courts  of  appeals, 
which  are  located  around  the  country  and 
hear  appeals  from  district  courts  within 
their  regions,  as  well  as  specialized  cases. 
During  the  Clinton  years,  the  Republicans 
waged  a  kind  of  stealth  campaign,  particu- 
larly once  they  took  control  of  Congress, 
blocking  dozens  of  Democratic  nominees 
before  they  could  even  come  to  a  vote,  and 
intimidating  Clinton,  for  whom  the  judicia- 
ry was  a  low  priority,  into  not  appointing 
anyone  remotely  liberal.  And  now,  with  the 
filibusters— the  first  used  in  this  way  since 
Johnson  tried  to  make  the  liberal  Abe  For- 
tas  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
in  1968— the  war  has  taken  a  new  turn.  It 
comes  at  a  time  when,  after  years  of  warn- 
ings, the  federal  courts  have  reached  a 
tipping  point,  when  a  few  crucial  appoint- 
ments could  fundamentally  alter  the  di- 
rection of  American  law. 

From  the  outset,  President  Bush  made 
the  judiciary  one  of  his  highest  domestic 
priorities.  He  named  his  first  slate  of  appel- 
late judges  barely  four  months  into  office 
and  continued  to  nominate  judges  at  a 
record  pace— far  more  quickly  than  Clinton 


off— came  to  the  conclusion  that,  even 
they  captured  the  Congress  and  the  pr  I 
dency,  they  couldn't  accomplish  their  aj  I 
da  because  those  are  elected  branches  ;| 
American  politics  is  basically  decided 
the  middle,"  Schumer  says.  "And  tl| 
came  up  with  this  brilliant  scheme  in 
late  90s.  I  don't  have  proof  of  this,  bil] 
sure  seems  right:  they  went  to  Bush 
candidate],  and  they  basically  said,  '\* I 
leave  you  alone.  We  want  control  of  the 
diciary.'"  They  kept  their  part  of  the  l| 
gain,  Schumer  went  on,  allowing  Bush 
aura  of  "compassionate  conservative" 
dispatching  his  rival  Senator  John  McC  I 
of  Arizona  when  he  threatened  to  overt.! 
Bush  in  the  South  Carolina  primary.  W 
Bush  became  president  it  was  payback  ti  | 

With  51  votes,  the  Republicans  r] 
enjoy  a  slim  Senate  majority, 
under  Senate  rules,  it  takes  60  vi:| 
to  end  a  filibuster.  For  this  treatment, 
Democrats  have  chosen,  in  addition] 
Estrada,  three  other  Bush  picks:  fed*: 
district-court  judge  Charles  Pickeringl 
of  Mississippi,  Justice  Priscilla  Owen  of 
Texas  Supreme  Court,  and  Attorney  G 
eral  William  Pryor  of  Alabama.  Pickei  j 
has  foundered  over  his  poor  civil-rights 
ord  and  his  efforts  to  get  leniency  for  a  <  I 
victed  cross  burner,  Owen  over  opini  | 
hostile  to  plaintiffs  and  abortion  rights, 
Pryor  over  asking  the  courts  to  cut  b  I 
federal  power  in  a  whole  host  of  areas,  f 
eluding  environmental  protection,  age 
crimination,  and  the  rights  of  the  disab  | 

This  recent,  if  limited,  success 
seemed  to  surprise  even  the  Democ 
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THE  FAR-RIGHT  STUFF 

The  May  9,  2001,  press  conference 
:->  the  East  Room  of  the 

hite  House,  at  which  Presidei 
Bush  announced  II  candidates 
for  federal  judges.  Estrada 
and  Owen  are  at  right  in 
the  front  row. 


themselves.  It  has  required  them  to  shake 
off  years  of  lethargy,  in  which  they  seemed 
more  intent  on  being  liked  and  appearing 
fair  than  on  shaping  the  courts.  They  have 
had  to  assure  themselves— as  if  anyone 
needed  reminding— that  weighing  a  candi- 
date's ideology  is  an  appropriate  part  of 
their  constitutional  role  of  "'advice  and 
consent."  particularly  when  a  highly  ideo- 
logical president  made  it  so.  They  have 
also  had  to  discipline  their  traditionally 
fractious  ranks.  As  a  practical  matter  (be- 
cause too  many  Democrats  in  the  full 
Senate  can  be  peeled  off  to  vote  with  the 
Republicans),  no  filibuster  can  succeed 
without  Democratic  unanimity  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  forcing  hard-liners 
Schumer,  Kennedy,  and  Richard  Durbin 
of  Illinois  to  bring  along  waverers  such  as 
Dianne  Feinstein  of  California  and  Joe 
Biden  of  Delaware. 

Democrats  have  had  to  confront  the 
fear  and  self-interest  that  now  per- 
vade Washington.  More  than  ever, 
even  Democratic  lawyers  in  town  are  re- 
luctant to  criticize  candidates  before  whom 
may  be  arguing  cases  for  the  rest  of 
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their  careers,  or  are  afraid  of  offending 
the  people  who  could  one  day  make  them 
judges  themselves.  No  one  wants  to  be 
another  Anita  Hill,  who  was  demonized 
publicly  by  Republicans  angry  at  her  for 
having  had  the  temerity  to  come  forward 
and  criticize  Clarence  Thomas.  (One  of 
Estrada's  critics,  Paul  Bender,  professor 
at  Arizona  State  University  College  of 
Law  and  Estrada's  former  superior  in 
Clinton's  Solictor  General's  Office,  got  to 


choice"]  beliefs."  Catholics,  incident; 
are  seen  as  swing  voters.)  Indeed,  fi 
the  standpoint  of  pure  electoral  polil 
Bush's  most  extreme  choices  may  b< 
useful  on  the  Cross  as  they  would  h 
been  on  the  bench. 

But  elements  within  the  Republican  ^* 
ty  are  pushing  the  so-called  nuclear  i 
tion:  a  proposal  to  change  the  age-old  ! 
ate  rules  so  that  debate  can  be  cuti 
by  a  simple-majority  vote.  That  woulc 


[IF  THE  RIGHT  THINKS  "YOU'RE  STANDING 
IN  THEIR  WAY,  THEY'LL  DO  ANYTHING  THEY  CAN 
TO  STOP  YOU,"  SCHUMER  SAYS  McCAIN  TOLD  HIM. 


hear  Senator  Orrin  Hatch  of  Utah  ef- 
fectively call  him  pro-porn.)  And  they 
have  had  to  summon  that  rarest  of  polit- 
ical commodities:  courage.  Attacks  on 
Democratic  obstructionism  have  already 
helped  the  Republicans  capture  or  retain 
Senate  seats  in  Texas,  Georgia,  Missouri, 
and  Minnesota,  and  they  are  planning 
more.  (In  the  most  controversial  tactic, 
they  are  accusing  Democrats  of  being 
anti-Catholic  for  targeting  judicial  candi- 
dates with  "strong  personal  [read  "anti- 


low  virtually  all  of  Bush's  nominees 
eluding,  if  they  wanted  to  renominate  1 
Estrada— to  get  through.  "They  could  n 
inate  Robert  Bork  or  Ken  Starr  or  J 
Ashcroft  or  anyone  else  you  could  n: 
in  this  nightmare  scenario,  and  we'd  1 
no  way  to  stop  them,"  one  Democi 
aide  told  me.  Because  the  Senate  set 
own  rules,  the  Democrats  could 
block  such  a  change.  But  it  would  th 
the  chamber  into  turmoil,  and  it's 
clear  the  Republicans  would  undo  sc 
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thing  as  entrenched  as  the  filibuster  for  a 
handful  of  judicial  appointments. 

Miguel  Estrada  fell  for  several  reasons. 
As  shamelessly  as  the  Republicans 
concocted  and  marketed  them,  his 
Hispanic  ties  had  essentially  ceased  once 
he  left  Honduras  as  a  teenager;  he  spent 
more  time  in  elite  groups  like  the  Old 
Town  Walled  Garden  Club  in  Alexandria 
than  with  the  Hispanic  National  Bar  As- 
sociation. His  meetings  with  traditional 
Hispanic  groups  were  disasters,  and  their 
opposition  gave  the  Democrats  cover. 

Estrada  was  arrogant,  portraying  him- 
self before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee—unconvincingly— as  open-minded  when 
he  had  a  long,  though  largely  covert,  rec- 
ord of  conservative  dogmatism,  and  reveal- 
ing less  about  himself  and  his  judicial  phi- 
losophy than  he  routinely  demanded  of 
the  would-be  law  clerks  he  grilled,  aggres- 
sively and  obnoxiously,  for  Justice  Anthony 
Kennedy.  His  sharp  tongue,  felt  by  liberals 
and  conservatives  alike,  made  "him  enemies 
he  didn't  need.  "He  treated  everyone  with 
a  little  bit  of  nastiness  over  the  years,  and 
even  people  like  me,  who  can  get  to  Schu- 
mer,  said  he's  kind  of  an  asshole,"  one 
prominent  Republican  lawyer  said. 

Even  conservatives  disagree  on  what 
kind  of  judge  or  justice  he  would  have 
been.  Amy  Wax  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Law  School,  who'd  worked  with 
him  in  the  Solicitor  General's  Office,  pre- 
dicts Democrats  will  rue  the  day  they 
killed  him,  because  they'll  end  up  with  a 
pliable  conservative  mediocrity  instead.  "A 
weakling  is  going  to  do  what  [Clarence] 
Thomas  does  and,  like  a  little  puppy  dog, 
follow  Scalia,"  she  said.  "Miguel  would 
have  been  much  more  likely  to  go  his  own 
ttut  a  prominent  conservative  lawyer 
who  knows  Estrada  well  disagrees.  "He 
vould  have  been  the  Democrats'  worst 


Federalists'  luncheon,  for 
Democrats  it's  necessarily 
case  of  triage.  For  every  nc| 
inee  they've  blocked,  di| 
ens  and  dozens  have  got'l 
through.  Ask  Democratic  S 
ate  staffers  to  name  the  wc 
of  them,  and  they  are  flummoxed.  "Th 
are  eight  of  them  in  the  list  of  the  )j 
worst,"  one  staffer  lamented.  Michael  >| 
Connell,  a  one-time  faculty  adviser  to 
Federalist  Society,  has  called  for  a  const  j 
tional  amendment  to  ban  all  abortions, 
eluding  in  cases  of  rape  and  incest,  and  J 
cases  involving  the  separation  of  chu 
and  state  he  makes  "Bork  look  modera1 
in  the  words  of  another  critic.  Jeffrey  Si 
ton,  a  former  clerk  to  Justice  Scalia,  has 
gued  many  of  the  states'-rights  cases  t 
William  Pryor  pushed.  Dennis  Shedd 
longtime  aide  to  the  late  senator  Strtf 
Thurmond,  has  ridiculed  the  notion  t| 
flying  the  Confederate  flag  is  offensive. 
Bybee  has  criticized  the  direct  popul 
election  of  senators,  which  dates  back] 
1913,  claiming  that  the  state  legislatures  tl 
originally  elected  them  do  a  better  job  j 
protecting  states'  rights. 

As  a  general  matter,  it's  far  too  earlyl 
say  how  the  Bush  appointees  will  chaij 
the  judiciary.  Come  back  in  a  year  or  twj 
or  20.  But  it's  not  too  early  to  predl 
given  the  group's  Federalist  flavor.  1 
Federalist  Society,  which  began  21  yei 
ago  as  a  port  of  lonely  hearts  for  be  [ 
guered  conservative  law  students  in  pi 
dominantly  liberal  law  schools,  !| 
evolved  into  not  only  a  power  brokeiJ 


[MANUEL  MIRANDA,  COUNSEL  TO  SENATE 
MAJORITY  LEADER  BILL  FRIST,  SAID  DEMOCRATS  WERE  DOIN 
"A  MISERABLE  JOB  OF  STOPPING  BUSH  JUDGES." 


nightmare,  lining  up  with  Scalia  and  Thom- 
as every  time,  maybe  outdoing  them  in  some 
cases,"  he  said.  "He  could  have  turned  the 
Constitution  upside  down." 

Their  successes  have  the  Democrats 
swaggering  a  bit.  Schumer  likes  to  re- 
count how  McCain  took  him  aside 
one  day  and  sternly  warned  him  to  avoid 
fights  over  judicial  nominees.  "He  said,  'I 
want  to  just  tell  you  something,  as  a  friend: 
Don't  do  this,'"  Schumer  says.  "'The  hard 
right  wants  this  more  than  anything  else. 
And  once  they  think  you're  standing  in 
their  way,  they  will  do  anything  they  can 
to  stop  you.  Just  look  at  what  they  did 
to  me  in  South  Carolina.'  I  said  to  him, 
'John,  you  forgot  one  thing:  I'm  from 
Brooklyn.' " 

In  fact,  as  Miranda  pointed  out  at  the 


Republican  circles— its  members  horl 
comb  the  Bush  administration— but  als 
sort  of  judicial  hatchery,  spawning  aj 
cultivating  reliably  conservative  judges : 
their  reliably  conservative  law  clerks  i 
way  state-of-the-art  fish  farms  prod  I 
salmon,  leaving  little  to  the  madden  j 
caprices  of  nature.  Republicans  can  rl 
insist,  with  a  straight  face,  that  they  m  | 
ask  a  nominee  his  or  her  views  on  1 
button  issues;  they  don't  have  to.  Gee 
W  Bush  will  never  make  the  mistake  | 
appointing  a  surprisingly  liberal  jus'; 
such  as  David  Souter,  the  way  his  fat  | 
did;  such  mega-mutations  have  b< 
programmed  out  of  the  process.  It's .  | 
one  more  respect  in  which  the  right 
outsmarted,  outmaneuvered,  and  ( 
hustled  the  left.  Liberals  are  attempt  | 
an  alternative,  left-wing  networking 
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work,  but  it  is  barely  further  along  than 
Al  Gore's  liberal  cable  channel. 

Moreover,  George  W.  Bush's  judges 
will  only  continue,  and  intensify, 
what  George  H.  W.  Bush's  judges 
and  Ronald  Reagan's  judges  have  already 
begun.  "The  nation  is  in  the  midst  of  a  pe- 
riod of  . . .  judicial  activism,  more  extreme 
than  any  such  period  since  the  New  Deal 
itself,"  Cass  Sunstein  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  Law  School  wrote  earlier  this  year 
in  The  American  Prospect.  "A  great  deal 
has  already  happened,  but  much  worse 
may  be  on  the  way."  Once,  Sunstein  point- 
ed out,  the  right  targeted  primarily  what  it 


r 


cratic  opposition,  the  White  House  is  in- 
different to  it,  even  petulant  about  it.  It 
has  also  offered  up  Brett  Kavanaugh,  cur- 
rently a  top  White  House  aide  who,  un- 
til recently,  helped  select  many  of  Bush's 
judges  in  the  first  place,  and  who,  more 
provocatively,  was  one  of  the  primary 
authors  of  the  Starr  Report.  "They're  just 
in  your  face,"  Nan  Aron  of  the  Alliance 
for  Justice  says  of  the  latest  nominations. 
"It's  unilateralist,  like  Iraq  and  everything 
else:  'We  don't  need  to  talk  to  you;  it's 
our  way  or  the  highway.'  . .  .  It's  them 
saying,  'You  think  you  can  stop  Estra- 
da; we  dare  you  to  stop  these  two.' 
. . .  And  as  the  election  approaches 


post,  but  governors  fill  vacancies— she 
little  known  outside  the  small  legal  com 
nity  that  serves  the  oil-and-gas  industr 
Houston.  She  was  what  some  macho  T 
practitioners  refer  to  disparagingly 
"tall-building  lawyer,"  handling  paper 
putes  between  wealthy  corporate  inter 
rarely  on  her  feet  in  court.  Her  win 
something  of  a  fluke;  her  original  or 
nent,  a  popular  incumbent  named  LI 
Doggett,  scared  off  all  the  real  conten 
only  to  withdraw  to  run  for  Cong 
(where  he  now  serves),  and  she  got  to 
against  someone  far  less  formidable. 
Handling  her  c 
paign  was  Karl  R 
Actually,  it  was  P 
Lite,  for  his  first  pr 
ty  that  year  was  get 
Bush  elected  gover 
That  much  was  ap 
ent  from  Owen's  initial  b; 
of  campaign  literature,  wK 
misspelled  "Priscilla."  R 
nonetheless  collected  more  t 
$200,000  in  fees  and  exper 
for  his  work  on  the  race,  ] 
from  the  same  honeypot  of 
porate  and  large-law-firm  di 
tions  that  bankrolls  all  T< 
Supreme  Court  campaigns 

The  Texas  court  has  unl 
gone  some  extraordirl 
mood  swings.  In  the  \[\ 
and  80s  it  had  been  capture*  f 
plaintiffs'  advocates;  by  the  1< 
corporate  and  insurance  ill 
ests  had  seized  it  back.  Owe  I 
right  into  the  conservative  ;| 


saw  as  the  activism  of  the  Warren  Court, 
along  with  decisions  such  as  Roe  v.  Wade. 
Now  it  is  setting  its  sights  on  the  New 
Deal  and  the  expanded  federal  authority 
it  enacted  over  the  marketplace— wages, 
hours,  working  conditions,  ldbor  relations, 
among  many  other  things— seeking  to  rein- 
state the  laissez-faire  regime  of  a  century 
ago.  "A  lot  of  us  think  the  free  market  is  a 
good  idea,  but  this  would  suggest  that  it  is 
constitutionally  sacrosanct,  and  that's  very 
radical  stuff,"  Sunstein  says. 

One  advocate  of  such  a  position  is  Jus- 
tice Janice  Rogers  Brown  of  the  California 
Supreme  Court,  whom  Bush  nominat- 
ed in  July  to  a  seat  on  the  D.C.  Circuit. 
"She's  their  dream:  the  love  child  of  Ayn 
Rand  and  Lyndon  LaRouche,"  one  Dem- 
ocrat tells  me,  neglecting  to  add  an  ad- 
ditional element  in  Brown's  appeal:  she's 
a  black  woman.  If  Sandra  Day  O'Connor 
leaves  the  Supreme  Court,  as  has  been 
rumored  she  will,  it  is  expected  that  a 
woman  will  be  nominated  to  take  her 
place.  Brown's  selection  proves  that,  far 
from  being  chastened  or  cowed  by  Demo- 


[BUSH  WILL  NEVER  MAKE  THE  MISTAKE  OF 
APPOINTING  A  SURPRISINGLY  LIBERAL  JUSTICE 
SUCH  AS  DAVID  S0UTER,  THE  WAY  HIS  FATHER  DID. 


and  Bush  needs  to  shore  up  his  right-wing 
base,  this  is  only  going  to  escalate." 

Both  candidates  may  soon  find  them- 
selves in  the  peculiar  personal  and  profes- 
sional limbo  in  which  Priscilla  Owen  has 
languished  for  the  past  two  years. 

The  story  of  Owen  is  really  one  about 
the  political  evolution  of  George  W. 
Bush,  and  about  the  political  endur- 
ance and  power  of  Karl  Rove,  his  key  tac- 
tician. It  highlights  a  slice  of  the  Bush  saga 
that's  been  largely  forgotten,  or  obliterat- 
ed, in  the  past  few  years:  his  short  love  af- 
fair with  judicial  moderates,  though  Owen 
was  not  among  them. 

When  Owen  was  elected  to  the  Texas 
Supreme  Court  in  1994— people  run  for  the 


el,  which  spent  its  time  throwing  out  1 
jury  verdicts  and  dismissing  suits  broil 
by  workers  and  victims  of  discriminal 
Then  something  extraordinary  happeij 
Governor  Bush  appointed  one  mode)  I 
then  another,  then  another.  The  ci| 
swung  back  to  the  middle.  Why  Bush  I 
so  became  apparent  only  during  his  p  f 
dential  campaign,  when,  seeking  to  I 
his  right-wing  image  and  show  wha 
might  do  to  the  federal  judiciary,  he  pi;  | 
all  those  Texas  moderates  on  display. 

As  the  rest  of  the  court  moved  to  | 
middle,  Owen  stayed  put.  Increasingly,  I 
came  to  land  predictably  on  the  coi| 
right  wing,  often  in  a  minority  of  two 
Justice  Nathan  Hecht.  She  appeared  hi 
ily  influenced  by  Hecht,  a  man  to  wl 
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ie  grew  personally  close  and  someone 
tth  a  powerful  conservative  intellect.  Plain- 
fs-victims  of  car  accidents,  for  instance. 
•  of  workplace  harassment,  or  those  in 
sputes  with  their  insurance  companies- 
id  their  hardest  time  with  her.  People  dis- 
jreed  over  whether  her  rulings  represented 
)w  she  really  saw  the  world,  or  mereh  her 
sessment  of  how  best  to  please  her  Re- 
lblican  patrons.  But  there  was  little  doubt 
lout  where  she'd  land  in  a  given  case.  ""In 
y  more  cynical  moments.  I  suggest  that. 
st  as  sports  stadiums  are  now  named  af- 
r  corporations,  judicial  seats  are  soon  to 
How.''  an  employment  lawyer  wrote  when 
wen  was  named  to  the  federal  appeals 
urt.  "In  that  vein.  I  believe  that  Justice 
\en  could  well  fill  the  Exxon,  Mobil  or 
il-Mart  seat  on  the  Fifth  Circuit.  There 

many  fine  Republican  jurists  in  this 
le.  but  Justice  Owen  is  not  one  of  them." 
Owen's  record  was  apparent  from  the 
estions  put  to  her  at  her  two  Senate  Ju- 
:iary  Committee  confirmation  hearings 

the  federal-court  post,  in  July  2002  and 
irch  of  this  year.  Senator  John  Edwards 
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fore  having  abortions,  but  carved  out  sev- 
eral broad  exceptions:  if  a  court,  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence,  found  that  the 
woman  was  "mature  and  sufficiently  well- 
informed"  to  proceed  without  doing  so;  or 
if  such  notification  was  not  in  her  best  in- 
terest: or  if  it  "may  lead  to  physical,  sexual 
or  emotional  abuse."  A  majority  of  the  jus- 


moral  and  religious  arguments"  to  consider. 
A  similar  Owen  dissent,  along  with  those 
of  two  other  justices,  in  another  parental- 
notification  case  prompted  then  justice 
Alberto  Gonzales— now  President  Bush's 
counsel  and  a  prime  candidate  to  get  the 
Hispanic  seat  on  the  Supreme  Court  origi- 
nally earmarked  for  Miguel  Estrada— to 
accuse  his  colleagues  of  trying  to  re-write 
the  Texas  law.  To  "create  hurdles  that  sim- 
ply are  not  to  be  found  in  the  words  of  the 
statute  would  be  an  unconscionable  act  of 
judicial  activism."  Gonzales  wrote. 

Within  the  Texas  bar,  people  were  sur- 
prised when  Owen  got  the  nod  for  the  Fifth 
Circuit,  which  covers  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
and  Texas,  and  assumed  it  was  Rove,  not 
Gonzales— the  man  nominally  in  charge  of 
judicial  selection— who  put  her  there.  Her 
opinions  were  not  especially  distinguished, 
and  she  was  not  the  kind  of  conservative  in- 
tellect—like Nathan  Hecht-that  the  Bush 
White  House  so  prizes. 
But  Bush— and  Rove- 
apparently  wanted  a 
woman.  So  why  didn't 
Bush  select  Deborah 
Hankinson,  whom  he'd 
named  to  the  Texas 
court  himself?  The  an- 
swer, apparently,  was 
abortion:  Hankinson  had 
in  fact  been  interviewed 
for  the  circuit-court  seat,  but  she'd  been  in 
the  majority  in  the  parental-notification 
cases.  And  that  was  the  end  of  her. 

But  having  paved  Owen's  way,  her  abor- 
tion decisions  may  well  do  her  in:  Senator 
Feinstein  excoriated  her  for  them  at  her 
confirmation  hearing.  "You've  looked  in 
other  places,  it  seems  to  me,  to  find  a  ra- 
tionale not  to  do  what  the  Texas  law 
called  for,"  Feinstein  told  her.  "It  seems  to 
me  that  you— maybe  this  is  what  being  an 
activist  means— that  you  worked  to  come 
out  where  you  came  out  in  your  opinion." 
Still,  it  may  be  the  case  of  Ford  v.  Miles 


IOS! 

,  Estrada  at  his 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
confirmation  hearing, 
September  26,  2002;  be/ow, 
the  Congressional  Hispanic 
Caucus  comes  out  against 
Estrada's  nomination, 
September  25,  2002. 


Iforth  Carolina  asked  whether  she  could 

of  a  single  case  in  which  colleagues 

I  criticized  her  for  being  overprotective 

la  individual  who'd  sued  a  corporation. 

lease  in  which  a  consumer  had  lost  and 

iissented.  Later.  Senator  Durbin  asked 

bee,  in  any  of  her  rulings,  she'd  ever  ad- 

ed  an  important  civil-rights  principle, 

had  ever  written  an  opinion  which 

proved  unpopular  with  the  "established 

structure"  in  Texas.  To  each  she 

only  short,  unimpressive  replies. 

wen's  most  notorious  dissents  came 
|  in  the  area  of  abortion,  notably  in 

cases  involving  Texas's  parental- 
tion  statute.  The  law,  passed  in  2000. 
fed  minors  to  notify  their  parents  be- 


["'ESTRADA  TREATED  EVERYONE  WITH  A 
LITTLE  BIT  OF  NASTINESS  OVER  THE  YEARS . . .  EVEN  PEOPLE 
LIKE  ME,  WHO  CAN  GET  TO  SCHUMER." 


tices  recognized  the  unambiguous  leniency 
of  these  provisions.  Thus,  in  most  of  the 
cases  it  heard,  the  court  found  the  stan- 
dard had  been  met.  But  Justice  Owen  con- 
sistently wanted  more.  In  one  dissent,  for 
instance,  she  wrote  that  a  minor  "should 
be  able  to  demonstrate  that  she  under- 
stands that  some  women  have  experi- 
enced severe  remorse  and  regret"  over  abor- 
tions and  that  "she  is  aware  of  and  has  con- 
sidered that  there  are  philosophic,  social, 


which  offers  a  more  revealing  peak  into 
Owen's  soul,  or  at  least  her  modus  operan- 
di. In  April  1993,  Willie  Searcy,  a  14-year- 
old  African-American  boy,  was  riding  along- 
side his  stepfather  on  a  highway  in  Dallas 
County  when  a  car  coming  in  the  other  di- 
rection lost  control,  crossed  the  median 
strip,  and  plowed  into  them.  Upon  impact, 
the  boy's  shoulder  harness  malfunctioned, 
and  the  ligaments  connecting  his  head  to 
his  spinal  column  were  severed.  From  then 
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on  he  could  survive  only  with  a  respirator 
and  constant  care,  costing  the  family  more 
than  $500,000  a  year— money  it  didn't  have. 
The  family  sued  Ford,  claiming  that  the 
design  of  its  seat  belts  was  defective.  They 
filed  not  in  the  county  where  the  accident 
had  taken  place  but  140  miles  away  in 
Rusk  County,  where  they  lived  and  where 
Ford  had  a  dealership. 

The  jury  ultimately  awarded  $40  mil- 
lion in  damages.  An  appeals  court  threw 
a  quarter  of  that  out.  Both  sides  then  took 
the  case  to  the  Texas  Supreme  Court.  The 
issue  of  venue— whether  the  trial  should 
have  been  held  where  the  accident  had  oc- 


viously  received  a  $20,000  cai 
paign  donation  from  Baker  Bot  | 
the  Houston  law  firm  represent 
Ford.  But  in  fairness  to  Owen,  c 
the  Texas  Supreme  Court  such  a 
parent  conflicts  of  interest  pass  1 
business  as  usual.) 

n  March  1998,  when  Justij 
Owens  majority  opinion  was 
nally  issued,  it  was  doubly  st<J 
fling:  the  verdict  was  overturnel 
not  on  the  issues  the  court  had  (I 
plicitly  agreed  to  hear,  nor  on  t 
issues  discussed  in  oil 
arguments,  but  on  ve 
ue.  There  would  haj 
to  be  another  trial.  Fo  I 
justices  dissented,  claiil 
ing  that  Owen  had  re;  [ 
the  precedents  and  fa< 
selectively.  The  next  d 
the  court  issued  anoll 
er,  far  more  unusual 
der:  an  apology.  Thou| 
written  in  gobbledygoc 
it  made  clear  that  f'l 
case  should  have  been  decided  much  mcl 
quickly.  "It's  geeky  language,  but  everyol 
knew  what  they  meant,"  a  person  worki  I 
at  the  court  at  the  time  says.  "They  we  I 
pointing  towards  Owen's  chambers."  But  \\ 
fore  the  Judiciary  Committee,  Owen  us  f 
the  court's  secrecy  requirements  to  bl 
what  had  really  happened.  She  concedf 
nothing  about  her  own  responsibility,  fc| 
bing  everything  off  on  the  entire  court. 


curred— was  among  those  Ford  raised,  but 
it  was  not  mentioned  in  the  court's  deci- 
sion to  hear  the  case.  And,  to  all  appear- 
ances, it  was  not  still  on  the  table. 

Both  sides  filed  a  formal  motion  to  ex- 
pedite the  proceedings:  Ford  because  it 
wanted  to  eliminate  the  award  altogether, 
Willie's  family  because  they, needed  the 
money.  That  motion  was  never  explicitly 
granted.  But  the  case  was  heard  unusually 
quickly,  something  that  the  family's  lawyer. 
Jack  Ayres,  noted  appreciatively.  "We  ask 
the  court's  further  indulgence  in  that  re- 
gard," he  urged  the  justices  during  oral  ar- 
guments in  November  1996,  "because  for 
Willie  Searcy,  justice  delayed  may  very  well 
be  justice  denied."  Not  surprisingly,  the  is- 
sue of  venue  never  arose  then.  In  fact,  one 
justice  asked  Ayres  to  address  a  question 
on  another  issue— jury  instructions  at  the 
trial— because  "that's  the  main  issue  that 
the  court  is  interested  in." 

When,  as  is  customary,  the  justices 
divvied  up  their  assignments  before  oral  ar- 
guments, Owen  had  picked  the  blue  card 
with  "Ford  v.  Miles"  on  the  other  side, 
meaning  that  she  would  draft  the  majority 
opinion  if  she  could  summon  the  votes. 


[''JUST  AS  SPORTS  STADIUMS  ARE  NOW  NAMI 
AFTER  CORPORATIONS,  JUDICIAL  SEATS  ARE  SOON  TO 
FOLLOW. . . .  OWEN  COULD  WELL  FILL  THE  EXXON/MOBIL  SE/ 


"That  kid's  fate  was  decided  when  Justice 
Owen  picked  that  card,"  a  lawyer  working 
at  the  Texas  Supreme  Court  later  told  Tlw 
Texas  Observer.  Owen  was  notorious  for 
writing  slowly,  and,  according  to  court 
sources,  a  year  went  by  before  she  got  out  a 
first  draft.  Only  then  could  she  start  to  as- 
semble a  majority,  and  that  took  several 
more  months.  "The  sentiment  was  that  she 
was  taking  frigging  forever  to  get  out  that 
case."  a  court  staffer  at  the  time  recalls. 
"Most  of  the  delay  was  due  to  her  inability 
to  get  the  opinion  done,"  a  third  source 
says.  "It  took  a  while  to  reach  the  result 
that  she  wanted."  Because  court  conferences 
are  secret,  no  one  will  ever  know  whether 
the  delay  was  due  to  indifference,  inefficien- 
cy, or  the  difficulty  Owen  had  in  finding  a 
reason  to  overturn  the  verdict,  then  persuad- 
ing four  justices  to  go  along.  (There  have 
been  darker  suggestions,  for  Owen  had  pre- 


The  case  ground  on.  Willie  Searcy  h 
still  not  collected  a  dime  in  damages  wh< 
around  four  a.m.  on  July  3,  2001,  ei|| 
years  after  his  accident  and  nearly  five  ye; 
after  Owen  and  her  colleagues  had  hen 
his  case,  his  respirator  failed,  and  no  o 
was  there  to  catch  it.  "The  people  who  c  I 
this  killed  Willie  Searcy  as  surely  as  if  tr  I 
shot  him  in  the  head  with  a  pistol,"  Ay 
said.  "But  what  troubles  me  is  that  Just 
Owen  has  never  accepted  any  personal 
sponsibility  for  any  of  this.  Willie's  motl 
can  frame  the  court's  apology  and  put  it 
the  wall  next  to  her  dead  son's  picture." 

Three  times  in  the  Senate,  the  Repul 
cans  have  failed  to  break  the  filibus 
against  Owen.  Now  her  prospects  are  i 
clear.  (There  is  talk  that  she  will  wind 
with  a  consolation  prize:  chief  justice 
the  Texas  Supreme  Court.)  In  the  me: 
time,  the  Republican  Party  has  gotten  pi 
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ty  of  mileage  out  of  her  situation.  "A  new 
gang's  riding  into  Texas,  gunning  for  one  of 
our  judges,"  an  advertisement  for  John 
Cornyn,  the  Republican  senatorial  candi- 
date, stated  last  year.  "Bill  Clinton,  Hilla- 
ry Clinton,  Tom  Daschle,  and  groups  like 
People  for  the  American  Way  want  to  bury 
the  nomination  of  Judge  Owen."  Cornyn, 
who  served  with  Owen  on  the  Texas  Su- 
preme Court,  won  the  race.  Now  he  is  one 
of  Owen's  champions  on  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

Judge  Thelton  Henderson  first  met  Jus- 
tice Janice  Rogers  Brown  in  early  1997 
at  a  luncheon  of  the  Judges  of  the 
Chocolate  Bar,  the  social  club  of  the  black 
judges  of  Northern  California.  She  had  just 
joined  the  California  Supreme  Court  as  its 
first  African-American  woman  ever;  he 
was  the  chief  judge  of  the  federal  district 
court  in  San  Francisco.  And  he  had  just 
issued  a  monumental  ruling:  that  Proposi- 
tion 209,  the  recently  enacted  ballot  ini- 
tiative to  end  affirmative  action  in  Califor- 
nia, was  unconstitutional. 

Henderson  walked  up  to  her,  introduced 
himself,  and  held  out  his  hand.  "She 
looked  at  it  as  if  I  had  a  turd  on  it,  and 
turned  away,"  he  recalls. 

As  she  does  about  many  things,  Brown, 
54,  feels  strongly  about  affirmative  action. 
She  loathes  it.  In  fact,  she  believes  it  rep- 
resents many  of  the  things  in  life  she  most 
abhors:  the  abandonment  of  self-reliance 
and  grit;  a  culture  of  entitlement  and  de- 
pendency and  grievance  collecting;  "com- 
passionate" government  butting  its  god- 
damn head  into  everything  and  making 
things  worse  in  the  process.  Her  hero  is 
Frederick  Douglass,  the  former  slave 
who  rose  to  greatness  without  help  from 
anyone.  His  picture  hangs  in  her  cham- 
bers, and  she  believes  that  preferential, 
race-based  treatment  represents  everything 
he  would  have  opposed:  a  culture,  she 
maintains,  "that  proclaims  in  every  way 
that  being  black  is  a  handicap,  a  cross  to 
bear,  and  a  deficit  that  we  cannot  be 
expected  to  overcome." 

That  was  not  how  she  was  raised,  the 
daughter  and  granddaughter  of  sharecrop- 
pers in  Alabama,  who  took  pride  in  what 
blacks  like  them  had  accomplished  in  spite 
of  everything.  "It  was  in  the  air,"  she  has 
said.  "We  breathed  it  in,  absorbed  it,  inter- 
nalized and  lived  by  it.  Words  like  Challenge. 
Struggle.  Self-reliance.  Responsibility.  Self- 
improvement.  Success.  Self-respect."  She  re- 
called listening  to  a  speech  given  by  Con- 
doleezza  Rice,  then  still  an  administrator  at 
Stanford.  "She  said  her  parents  had  her  ab- 
solutely convinced  that  she  could  grow  up 
to  be  president— even  if  she  couldn't  eat 
a  sandwich  at  Woolworth's,"  Brown  said. 
"My  experience  was  much  the  same." 
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It's  only  391  miles  between  Luverr 
Alabama,  and  Pin  Point,  Georgia,  t 
childhood  homes,  respectively,  of  Ji 
tices  Brown  and  Clarence  Thomas.  And  ' 
their  life  stories,  their  judicial  philosophii 
their  career  paths,  the  way  in  which  th 
and  the  Right  have  embraced  each  oth 
and  the  reactions  they  generate  in  the  bla 
political  establishment,  they  seem  clos 
than  that.  The  White  House  would  like 
make  them  closer  still;  by  trying  to  impc 
her  from  California  to  the  D.C.  Circi 
Court  of  Appeals,  it  is  clearly  groomi 
her  for  the  Supreme  Court.  She's  alrea 
appeared  on  some  short  lists. 

But  Justice  Brown,  who  has  ackno\  i 
edged  that  she  was  "liberal,  maybe  ev 
radical,"  in  college  and  at  U.C.L.A.  L; 
School,  is  not,  as  her  critics  say,  anotr 
Clarence  Thomas.  She  is  brighter,  mc 
independent,  more  learned,  more  intelkc 
ally  curious,  more  original,  more  articula 
more  potent,  more  unpredictable.  (She  I 
a  reminder  that  while  many  of  the  m 
breed  of  Republican  judges  are  so  ve 
conservative,  some  of  them  are  also,  w< 
smarter  than  their  Democratic  count 
parts.  "If  I  was  putting  together  a  1; 
firm.  I'd  want  half  of  it  to  consist  of  th 
judicial  nominees,"  one  prominent  Den 
cratic  lawyer  in  Washington  told  me.) 
the  same  time,  she  is  also  more  extren 
When  people  begin  poring  over  what  sJ 
has  written— more  in  her  speeches  than  < 
her  opinions,  though  the  opinions  are 
ten  tasty  enough— they  will  be  amaz 
and,  in  some  cases,  horrified. 

One  leitmotif  is  a  hatred  of  governme ! 
which,  in  her  view,  both  stifles  people  a 
makes  them  dependent,  demanding,  wh 
ing.  "Where  government  moves  in,  co 
munity  retreats,  civil  society  disintegrat 
and  our  ability  to  control  our  own  d 
tinies  atrophies,"  she  told  one  audien< 
"The  result  is  a  debased,  debauched  c 
ture  which  finds  moral  depravity  enterta 
ing  and  virtue  contemptible." 

Related  to  this  is  what  she  sees  as 
overreliance  on  law,  which  to  her  has  oi 
limited  power  to  improve  people's  lives 
modify  their  behavior.  At  some  point-s 
places  it  variously  in  the  last  30  years, 
during  the  New  Deal,  or  a  century  ag< 
American  law  took  a  fundamentally  wrc 
turn,  she  believes.  Property  rights,  t 
bedrock  of  our  freedom,  became  disp 
aged.  And  judicial  activists,  acting  out 
"feckless  photo-op  compassion  and  po 
ical  correctness,"  conjured  up  spuric 
new  rights,  "taking  a  few  words  like  'c 
process'  and  'equal  protection'  and  imt 
ing  them  with  elaborate  and  highly  i 
plausible  etymologies."  "I  find  it  so  h; 
to  understand  the  chronic  conceit 
judges  who  claim  infallibility,  shrug  off 
Constitution  like  a  shopworn  suit,  a 
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ver  let  text  or  tradition  stand  in  the  way 
a  desired  result,"  she  has  said. 
A  believer  in  unfettered  commerce, 
own  has  even  suggested  admiration  for 
>chner  v.  New  York,  a  1905  case  in  which 
!  Supreme  Court  threw  out  a  New  York 
itute  limiting  the  working  hours  of  bak- 
;.  That  decision,  overturned  during  the 
;w  Deal,  is  ridiculed  by  liberals  and 
nservatives  alike:  the  former  for  invalidat- 
»  crucial  social  legislation,  the  latter  for 
ing  a  classic  case  of  judicial  overreach- 
».  But  Brown  thinks  of  herself  as  the  real 
nservative,  or  at  least  one  of  a  few.  In  a 
sech  before  the  Federalist  Society  at  the 
liversity  of  Chicago  Law  School  three 
irs  ago,  she  lamented  that  "there  are  so 
.'  true  conservatives  left  in  America  that 
probably  should  be  included  on  the 
jangered-species  list." 

)ver  time,  Brown's  views  have  be- 
come more  extreme,  even  apocalyp- 
tic. Because  contemporary  America 
i  collectivist  muddle  where  faith  and 
iition,  right  and  wrong,  God  and  coun- 
matter  less  than  feeling  good,  she  be- 
es, it  is  on  the  edge  of  an  abyss.  In  sev- 


"a  very  intelligent  jurist"  and  that  ''it  is 
difficult  to  concretely  categorize  Justice 
Brown."  Still,  her  appointment  has  met 
with  widespread  antipathy  among  black 
lawyers  in  the  state,  as  a  judge  seeking  to 
enlist  support  for  her  among  the  Chocolate 
Bar  recently  discovered  when  he  asked  an- 
other judge  to  sign  a  letter  on  her  behalf. 
"He  said,  'She's  no  Clarence  Thomas."'  the 
second  judge  told  me.  "And  I  said,  'Since 
when  is  that  the  criteria?'  It  turns  out  that 
she's  worse,  because  she's  smarter  than 
Clarence  Thomas.  Which  is  not  hard." 

In  mid-October,  shortly  before  her  sched- 
uled confirmation  hearing,  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  announced  it  would 
oppose  Brown,  with  one  of  its  members. 
Representative  Diane  Watson  of  Califor- 
nia, saying  she  "has  such  an  atrocious 
civil  rights  record  that  Clarence  Thomas 
would  look  like  Thurgood  Marshall  in 
comparison."  Brown's  dissents  are  frequent, 
biting,  and  shockingly  sharp  and  ad  hom- 
inem— surprisingly  so,  since  Brown,  mar- 
ried for  the  third  time  and  the  mother  of 
a  grown  son,  asks  few  questions  from  the 
bench  and  is  said  to  be  shy.  In  one  ruling, 
she  ridiculed  the  majority  for  "rushing  to 


KAVANAUGH  CHOSE  TO  RETURN  TO  STARR'S 

OFFICE  WHEN  THE  LEWINSKY  SAGA  RAGED.  "THAT  WAS  SLIME 
TIME.  HE  WANTED  TO  BE  THERE  FOR  THE  KILL." 


a  speeches,  she  has  suggested  that  Sep- 
tiber  11  was  a  wake-up  call  from  on  high. 
t  one  instant  of  anguish,  pity,  grief,  and 
tki,  we  had  a  moment  of  awful  moral 
qity,"  she  declared.  "Yet,  God,  in  his  mys- 
fabus  providence,  has  ordained  that  we 
Cisider  these  things  anew."'  she  said  on  an- 
okr  occasion. 

I  |lrown,  a  political  protegee  of  former  Cal- 
jfiiia  governor  Pete  Wilson's,  has  written 
o;  lions  that  are  on  the  conservative  edge 
o»n  increasingly  conservative  court.  She 
dented,  for  instance,  in  a  1997  case  inval- 
id ng  California's  parental-notification  law. 
SI  regularly  upholds  property  rights  against 
g(  rnment  regulation— interference  which, 
sbbelieves.  has  helped  turn  "democracy 
in  a  kleptocracy."  And  in  striking  down, 
ur;r  Proposition  209,  a  San  Jose  policy 
se  ing  to  increase  the  hiring  of  women 
an  minorities  on  municipal  projects,  she 
lai;hed  into  a  prolonged  attack  on  affir- 
nwe  action  generally  that  dissenters  felt 
we  overwrought  and  unnecessary. 

Mt  her  rulings  can  be  quirky,  and  she 
do  not  always  land  where  it  is  expected 
shivill.  While  the  California  Association 
of  lack  Lawyers  opposes  her  appoint- 
ing ,  largely  on  the  basis  of  her  views  on 
aff  native  action,  it  conceded  that  she  is 


judgment  after  conducting  an  embarrass- 
ing Google.com  search"  for  support.  Ear- 
ly in  her  tenure  at  the  court,  Chief  Justice 
Ronald  George,  another  Pete  Wilson  ap- 
pointee, asked  her  to  tone  down  such  opin- 
ions, something  she  has  clearly  refused  to 
do.  Brown,  a  loner  who  doesn't  hang  out 
with  lawyers  black  or  white,  also  keeps 
her  distance,  physically  and  socially,  from 
colleagues  on  the  court,  some  of  whom 
are  known  to  find  her  standoffish  and 
brooding. 

That's  not,  however,  the  attitude  of 
Brown's  classmates  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  Law  School,  which  runs  a  three- 
summer,  six-week  graduate  seminar  for 
judges  which  Brown  has  taken.  Her  col- 
leagues there,  primarily  from  other  state 
supreme  courts,  even  elected  her  presi- 
dent of  the  class.  In  California,  some  liber- 
al academics,  like  Gerald  Uelman  of  the 
Santa  Clara  University  law  school  and 
Stephen  Barnett  of  Berkeley  law  school, 
admire  her.  "While  she's  conservative, 
she's  not  predictably  and  monolithically 
conservative,  like  Justice  Thomas  is,"  said 
Barnett.  "For  me,  she's  independent  enough 
and  unpredictable  enough  to  fall  well 
above  the  line  that  justifies  filibustering." 

When  Janice  Rogers  Brown  was  in 
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Washington  last  month,  the  Democrats 
faced  a  formidable  mind.  And  when  she 
left  town,  they  had  a  delicate  political  cal- 
culation to  make. 

But  whatever  baggage  Brown  will  be 
bringing  to  Washington,  it  won't  in- 
clude the  Starr  Report.  That  is  Brett 
Kavanaugh's  peculiar  burden. 

Kavanaugh,  38,  has  spent  almost  his  en- 
tire career  in  a  Federalist  Society  bubble. 
He  clerked  for  one  of  the  principal  fonts 
of  the  Federalists,  Judge  Alex  Kozinski  of 
the  Ninth  Circuit,  then  for  Justice  Kennedy. 
Then,  as  Ken  Starr  began  cranking  up  the 
Whitewater  investigation,  Kavanaugh  went 
to  work  for  him—heading,  for  instance, 
the  investigation  into  Vince  Foster's  sui- 
cide. When  Starr's  operation  began  wind- 
ing down,  he  left  to  join  Starr's  law  firm, 
Kirkland  &  Ellis,  only  to  return  as  one  of 
Starr's  main  men  when  Monica  Lewin- 
sky appeared.  Since  2001  he's  been  at  the 
White  House,  helping  to  pick  judges,  de- 
vising ways  to  keep  historians  from  seeing 
presidential  papers— an  odd  twist,  given 
Starr's  voracious  appetite  for  all  manner  of 
White  House  documents— and,  most  re- 
cently, serving  as  Bush's  staff  secretary. 

For  Democratic  purposes  Kavanaugh, 
a  handsome  man  who  has  been  likened 
to  William  Hurt,  Harrison  Ford,  and  Mi- 
chael J.  Fox  in  his  young- Republican  role, 
is  even  stealthier  than  Estrada.  He's  never 
made  public  statements  about  anything 
and,  privately,  is  said  to  be  far  more  lik- 
able. Since  he  rarely  worked  with  anyone 
who  disagreed  with  him  politically  about 
anything,  i.e.,  Democrats,  it  is  hard  to  find 
anyone  with  anything  penetrating  to  say. 

One  Democrat  who  has  seen  him  in 
action  is  Sam  Dash,  the  former  Watergate 
chief  counsel  who  served  as  Starr's  ethical 
adviser.  He  praised  Kavanaugh  for  being 
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were  turning  messy,  when  the  Lewin 
saga  raged  in  all  its  lurid  glory,  and,  t£ 
cally  speaking,  it  may  have  been  a  i 
take  for  him.  "That  was  slime  time,"  I 
a  lawyer  close  to  the  case.  "He  wante( 
be  there  for  the  kill."  His  reward  was 
writing  the  Starr  Report. 

Since  then,  Kavanaugh  has  tried  to 
tance  himself  from  it,  or  at  least 
seamier  parts  of  it.  In  the  questi 
naire  he  filled  out  for  the  Senate,  he  dj 
so  explicitly.  He  does  so  more  subtly—; 
of-in  Bob  Woodward's  1999  book,  Sfi, 
ow,  whose  sections  on  Kavanaugh  cle, 
come  from  Kavanaugh  and  are,  not  ; 
prisingly,  uniformly  i 
tering  and  exonerati 
Kavanaugh  emerge; 
a  prudent,  moderating 
fluence  on  his  overz 
ous  boss,  curbing  Sta 
enthusiasm  for  the  rr 
salacious  parts  of 
story,  opposing  the 
port's  X-rated  tone 
voluminous  detail.  Kavanaugh  was,  as 
office  mate  put  it,  "one  of  Ken's  gol 
boys."  But  when  Woodward  came  call 
two  of  Kavanaugh's  most  widely  noted 
tures— loyalty  and  ambition— went  to  \ 
and  it's  clear  which  one  won.  (Kavana 
has  since  insisted  his  admiration  for  S 
remains  unbounded.)  And  to  have  a  pn 
of  getting  past  unforgiving  Democrats  w 
he  comes  before  them,  perhaps  early  i 
year,  it  may  have  to  again. 

C.  Boyden  Gray,  counsel  to  the  first  p 
ident  Bush  and  now  head  of  the  Comnu 
for  Justice,  a  group  set  up  to  push  Bush 


[JANICE  ROGERS  BROWN,  A  JUSTICE 
ON  THE  CALIFORNIA  SUPREME  COURT,  IS  "THEIR  DREAM: 
THE  LOVE  CHILD  OF  AYN  RAND  AND  LYNDON  LAROUCHE." 


levelheaded  and  judicious,  not  one  of  the 
many  fire-breathing  prosecutors  in  Starr's 
operation.  Among  his  fellow  Supreme 
Court  law  clerks,  feelings  are  mixed.  One 
recalls  how,  processing  the  death-penalty 
appeals  that  came  into  the  court,  he  was 
reflexively  unsympathetic.  "You'd  kind  of 
know  instinctively  how  he'd  come  out,  no 
matter  what  the  petition  was,"  one  former 
clerk  says.  Another  is  more  positive.  "I 
think  he  would  be  a  fine  judge  and  would 
do  his  job  well,"  he  says,  quickly  adding, 
"That's  off  the  record."  Nowadays,  even 
the  best  and  the  brightest  can  never  be 
too  cautious. 

And  cautious  was  what  Kavanaugh 
had  been  his  entire  career.  But  he  chose 
to  return  to  Starr's  office  just  as  things 


Younger's  judicial  appointments,  musec 
the  Democrats'  filibusters  and  what  t 
portended.  "I  was  talking  to  one  part 
and  she  said,  'Well,  it's  the  only  thing  the 
got  left.  They  don't  have  the  House  or 
Senate  or  the  White  House.  All  they've 
left  is  the  ability  to  influence  the  makeu 
the  courts,' "  he  tells  me  one  day  in  his 
fice.  "The  Democrats  were  in  this  posi 
for  only  two  years  in  the  last  century, 
they  just  don't  like  it.  Well,  wake  up,  g 
up,  be  patient.  You'll  be  back.  There 
rhythm  in  American  politics.  But  they've 
rules  they're  going  to  deeply,  deeply  regi 
Long  before  that  happens,  there  wil 
a  vacancy  on  the  Supreme  Court.  "TT 
Gray  says,  "is  going  to  be  one  of  the  g 
free-for-alls  of  all  time."  □ 
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■  Kjsa  Mountjoy-Pepka.and  Beth  Dc 
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in  The  New  York  Tir . 


ODE  OF  DISHONOR 


After  Beth  Davis  told  the  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy  she'd  been  raped  by  another 

cadet,  she  was  punished.  But  she  and  her  classmates  Lisa  Ballas  and 

Jessica  Brakey,  who'd  also  reported  sexual  assaults,  decided  to  fight  the  system. 

The  air  force  is  reeling  from  what  they  exposed:  a  covert  war  against  its  women 

BY  CLARA  BINGHAM  ___ 


Four  young  women  dressed  in  civil- 
ian clothes  entered  an  office  con- 
ference room  in  Colorado  Springs 
on  July  10,  2003.  They  sat  down 
and  one  by  one  told  their  stories 
of  how,  while  attending  the  near- 
by United  States  Air  Force  Acade- 
my, they  had  been  raped  by  fel- 
low cadets  and  subsequently  punished  by 
the  academy's  administrators.  The  women 
were  not  addressing  a  judge  or  a  jury.  They 
spoke  instead  to  seven  people:  a  former  con- 
gresswoman.  two  retired  generals,  a  retired 
colonel,  a  military  sociologist,  a  rape-victim 
advocate,  and  a  psychiatrist,  all  of  whom 
had  been  handpicked  by  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Donald  Rumsfeld  to  investigate  the 
burgeoning  scandal  at  the  academy. 
By  the  end  of  the  private  two-hour  testi- 


mony, every  member  of  the  audience 
had  tears  in  his  or  her  eyes.  "It  was  just 
devastating,"  retired  lieutenant  general 
Josiah  Bunting  III  said  later.  "I  couldn't  get 
over  it.  Listening  to  their  stories  was  harrow- 
ing. It  was  a  moment  of  cataclysm  for  me." 
Bunting  knows  military  academies.  As 
the  former  superintendent  of  the  Virginia 
Military  Institute,  Bunting  opposed  allow- 
ing women  to  attend  that  school,  which 
had  been  a  southern  male  bastion  since 
1839.  But  in  1996,  when  the  Supreme 
Court  ordered  the  publicly  funded  military 
academy  to  admit  women,  it  was  up  to 
Bunting  to  find  a  way  to  peacefully  and 
safely  matriculate  female  cadets.  Recent- 
ly retired  from  V.M.I,  with  his  mission 
accomplished.  Bunting  was  a  particular- 
ly astute  choice  to  serve  on  Rumsfeld's 
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panel,  which  was  headed  by  former  Re- 
publican congresswoman  Tillie  Fowler.  But 
even  the  reports  Bunting  had  read  on  the 
academy  scandal  in  the  newspapers,  and 
his  own  experience  with  the  macho  rigors 
of  V.M.I.'s  infamous  "rat  line,"  a  hazing 
ritual,  did  not  prepare  him  for  what  he 
heard  in  Colorado  Springs  on  July  10.  "It 
was  much  worse  than  what  I  had  ever  ex- 
pected to  find,"  he  confessed. 

Women  make  up  roughly  16  percent  of 
the  Air  Force  Academy's  cadet  wing  (as 
the  student  body  is  referred  to).  Bunting's 


ance  of  responsibility."  But  by  September, 
61  academy  women  had  told  Colorado  sen- 
ator Wayne  Allard's  office  they  had  been 
raped  or  assaulted,  four  top  academy  ad- 
ministrators had  been  replaced,  dozens 
of  rules  and  regulations  had  been  changed, 
and  the  Pentagon  had  launched  three  in- 
vestigations, which  in  turn  were  being 
closely  scrutinized  by  Congress.  As  reve- 
lations mushroomed,  the  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy's problems  began  to  make  Tailhook— 
the  1991  navy  pilots'  and  Marine  Corps 
aviators'  convention  in  Las  Vegas  where  83 


of  female  college  students  claimed  to  h; 
been  raped.)  To  this  day,  no  cadet  has  be 
incarcerated  for  raping  another  cadet. 

While  the  academy  struggles  to  char 
its  culture,  the  looming  question  is:  Wl 
will  be  held  accountable?  Members  of  i 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  wh 
has  been  holding  hearings  on  the  subje 
are  pointing  fingers  at  air-force  secrete 
James  Roche  for  mishandling  the  scanc  I 
his  nomination  to  become  secretary  of 
army  is  for  the  time  being  on  hold.  Me  j 
while,  the  Fowler  panel  has  singled  out  c 
current  administrator,  Brigad 
General  David  Wagie,  and  t 
former  academy  officials.  Bri 
dier  General  Taco  Gilbert  a 
Colonel  Laurie  Sue  Slavec,  for 
view  by  the  Defense  Departm 
inspector  general— a  move  t: 
likely  ensures  the  end  of  their  n 
tary  careers.  Major  General  Jc 
Dallager,  the  academy's  forr 
superintendent— the  school's  eqi 
alent  of  president— was  reprima  i 
ed  in  July,  and  later  forced  to  ' 
tire  with  two  instead  of  three  st 
But  the  problems  at  the   j 
Force  Academy  go  deeper  tl 
just  an  administration  that  'A 
been  ineffective  at  best:  intervii , 
with  current  and  former  cac 
paint  a  portrait  of  an  institutic 
culture  steeped  in  hostility  tow '' 
women,  a  hostility  made  e1 


LONG  BLUE  LINE 

An  "acceptance  parade,"  marking  the 
end  of  basic  training  for  first-year  cadets, 
whose  behavior  is  strictly  regulated. 


realization  that  life  for  them  was  nearly  in- 
tolerable came  six  months  after  the  first 
news  of  trouble  exploded  onto  the  nation's 
airwaves  and  front  pages.  It  all  started  in 
January  when  a  handful  of  female  cadets 
broke  the  code  of  silence  and  began  telling 
their  stories  to  the  media  and  a  few  mem- 
bers of  Congress.  In  the  following  months. 
even  as  women  were  flying  strike  sorties  in 
F-16s  and  B-2s  in  the  skies  over  Iraq,  more 
and  more  victims  came  out  of  the  wood- 
work. Many  had  never  made  rape  allega- 
tions to  academy  authorities,  often  out  of 
fear  that  their  claims  would  not  be  taken 
seriously,  or  that  they  themselves  might 
end  up  being  punished  for  minor  transgres- 
sions of  academy  rules.  Indeed,  officials 
seemed  to  be  dragging  their  feet,  or  worse, 
when  an  investigation  led  by  the  air-force 
general  counsel  concluded  in  June  that  there 
vas  "no  systemic  acceptance  of  sexual  as- 
sault at  the  Academy  [or]  institutional  avoid- 


women  were  groped— look  like  a  case  of 
mere  high  jinks. 

The  numbers  are  staggering.  Over  the 
past  10  years  there  have  been  142  formal  al- 
legations of  sexual  assault  at  the  academy. 
(Three  of  the  victims  were  men.)  But  as  high 
as  this  figure  may  seem,  it  reflects  only  a 
fraction  of  the  truth.  A  recent  Defense  De- 
partment inspector  general's  draft  survey 
revealed  that  80  percent  of  all  sexual  as- 
saults at  the  academy  go  unreported,  mean- 
ing that  the  true  10 -year  casualty  list  could 
be  as  high  as  700.  The  same  survey  indicat- 
ed that  7.4  percent  of  last  year's  female  stu- 
dent body  at  the  academy  were  victims  of 
rape  or  attempted  rape,  and  18.8  percent 
were  victims  of  sexual  assault.  (By  way  of 
comparison,  a  2000  Department  of  Justice 
study  reported  that  nationwide  1.7  percent 


more  dangerous  by  the  school's  sometii 
brutal  hazing  of  new  cadets.  And  as 
dents  in  the  academy's  newly  entered  c 
of  2007  finish  their  first  semester  of  cou 
amid  shifting  rules  and  with  their  beha 
being  observed  in  microscopic  detail, 
other  question  hangs  over  their  heads: ' 
the  military  ever  fully  integrate  women? 

When  Beth  Davis  joined  the  rank 
the  United  States  Air  Force  Ac;  • 
my's  cadets  in  1999  with  the  clas 
2003,  it  was  high  summer,  and  she  thoi 
the  campus  setting  was  awe-inspiring, 
that  time  of  year,  the  wind  blows  d(  • 
from  the  Rockies,  sweeping  across  the 
green  acreage  known  as  the  Terra;  • 
which,  marbled  by  white,  sunlit  pathw 
forms  the  heart  of  the  18,000-acre  wc  ■ 
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ed  campus,  built  in  1958.  Its  7,258-foot  al- 
titude—"far,  far  above  that  of  West  Point 
or  Annapolis,"  goes  the  academy  boast- 
yields  wind  that  can  make  a  newcomer  feel 
airborne.  It  whistles  through  the  spires  of 
the  Cadet  Chapel,  a  gigantic,  white  mod- 
ernist structure  whose  17  A-shaped  peaks 
look  like  the  teeth  of  a  colossal  government- 
issue  paper  shredder.  The  wind  wafts  past 
Fairchild  Hall,  a  hive  of  250  classrooms, 
45  science  labs,  and  13  lecture  halls.  It 
chases  cadet  units— the  wing  is  divided  into 
36  squadrons— off  the  Terrazzo  and  into 
Mitchell  Hall,  the  three-story,  1.5-acre  dining 
area,  one  of  the  largest  mass-dining  facil- 
ities in  the  world,  where  the  entire  cadet 
wing  of  4,000  men  and  women  assemble  to 
consume  meals  in  20  minutes  flat.  The  wind 
swirls  over  the  gym  and  field  house,  the  li- 
brary, and  the  quarter-mile-long  dorm,  Van- 


and  rooms  spotless,  doolies  were  subject 
to  Draconian  inspections,  the  worst  com- 
ing on  Saturdays.  Before  meals  they  stood 
at  attention  in  their  dorm  hallway  and,  in 
a  carefully  synchronized  chant  called  "min- 
utes," shouted  out  the  schedule:  "There 
are  eight  minutes  until  the  first  call  for 
the  breakfast  meal  formation!  Menu  for  the 
meal  includes  scrambled  eggs  and  sau- 
sages! Cereal!  And  orange  juice!  Uniform 
is  blues!" 

From  Monday  to  Thursday,  all  cadets 
wore  "blues."  Originally  created  in  1956, 
the  uniforms  were  designed  by  Cecil  B. 
DeMille  Studios  in  Hollywood.  The  lines 
of  the  blue  suit  were  drawn  with  barrel 
chests  and  stiff,  straight  backs  in  mind. 
Expertly  pressed  and  worn  with  pride,  a 
cadet's  uniform  received  special  scrutiny 
throughout  the  doolie  cycle.  Evlin  at  meal- 


Despite  coed  dorms  and  the  natural  urges  of 
4,000  students,  consensual  sex  was  prohibited 
on-campus,  though  the  rule  was  disregarded. 


denberg  Hall— white,  monolithic  shapes  in 
the  academy's  gargantuan  geometry,  the 
scale  designed  to  make  the  individual  feel 
subordinate  to  the  institution  at  all  hours, 
from  reveille  to  taps. 

As  if  the  place  itself  weren't  formidable 
enough,  the  rules  and  regulations  that 
were  still  in  place  when  Beth  Davis 
arrived  in  Colorado  Springs  could  make 
life  nearly  unbearable  for  a  new  cadet,  or 
"four-degree."  These  procedures  have  been 
eased  somewhat  this  year  as  the  academy 
has  sought  to  reform  itself,  but  up  until  this 
summer  all  four-degrees,  also  known  as 
"doolies,"  lived  under  the  complete  domi- 
nation of  upperclassmen,  especially  sopho- 
mores, called  "three-degrees,"  whose  job  it 
was  to  train  the  newcomers.  Juniors  ("two- 
degrees")  and  seniors  ("first-degrees,"  or 
"firsties")  ran  the  squadrons,  meted  out 
punishments,  and  controlled  everyone  be- 
neath them.  The  four-degrees,  male  and  fe- 
male, spent  their  first  nine  months  in  a 
state  of  constant  hazing.  The  resulting  ter- 
ror, humiliation,  and  powerlessness  were 
made  all  the  harder  for  standout  cadets  of 
both  sexes  and  especially  for  pretty  young 
women  such  as  Beth  Davis— a  tall  brunette 
with  long  hair,  big  blue  eyes,  a  soft  voice, 
and  the  clear,  honest  innocence  of  a  girl 
from  a  nice  rural  family  who  had  grown  up 
on  a  small,  quiet  farm. 

At  6:30  every  morning,  with  boots  shined 


time  in  the  galactic  din  of  vast  Mitchell 
Hall  the  four-degrees  were  subject  to  a 
strict  code.  Doolies  had  to  eat  at  attention, 
"squaring"  their  forks  by  using  the  utensil 
to  cut  a  perfect  right  angle  in  the  air  as 
they  took  food  from  the  plate  and  brought 
it  to  their  mouths.  They  were  permitted  to 
chew  no  more  than  seven  times  before 
swallowing.  Doolies  also  had  to  memorize 
the  preferred  beverages  of  their  superiors 
and  serve  them  accordingly. 

Rules  followed  doolies  day  and  night. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  walk  into  a  dorm 
area  other  than  their  own.  On  the  Terraz- 
zo, they  had  to  run,  not  walk.  They  could 
never  initiate  a  conversation  with  an  upper- 
classman,  much  less  strike  up  a  friendship; 
if  they  tried,  both  would  be  accused  of 
"fraternization,"  or  "frat."  The  worst  of  all 
frat  offenses  was  sex  between  a  four-degree 
and  an  upperclassman.  Despite  coed  dorms 
and  the  natural  urges  of  4,000  college-age, 
hormonally  charged  students,  consensual 
sex  was  officially  prohibited  on-campus, 
though  the  rule  was  often  disregarded. 
"Falcon  love,"  or  "doing  blue"— sex  between 
two  cadets— was  accomplished  by  "creep- 
ing," sneaking  into  each  other's  rooms. 

Doolies,  however,  rarely  had  time  for 
that.  Twenty-four  hours  a  day  they  were  at 
the  beck  and  call  of  their  superiors.  On  a 
whim,  doolies  could  be  summoned  to  an  up- 
perclassman's  dorm  room  or,  more  common 
in  recent  years,  to  their  computer  screens 


to  answer  an  instant-messaging  (I.M.) 
quest,  no  matter  how  trivial.  If  they  cl 
pleased  an  upperclassman,  doolies,  a 
called  "smacks,"  could  be  made  to  subi 
to  physical  punishment,  called  "beat-dowi 
during  which,  in  cycles  lasting  up  to  an  he 
a  three-degree  would  scream  "up-dowl 
orders  in  their  ears:  push-ups  one  miml 
jumping  jacks  the  next.  Even  the  wc 
"doolie"— taken  from  the  Greek  word  a 
los,  for  slave— institutionalized  their  servil 

The  hell  had  an  end  to  it.  In  Mar 
just  before  spring  break,  the  doolies  w| 
"recognized"  and  finally  allowed  to 
come  equal  members  of  the  cadet  wi  | 
There  is,  of  course,  a  method  to  all  this. 
order  to  achieve  its  mission  of  transform  I 
outstanding  individuals  (the  average  SJ  \ 
score  for  the  class  of  2007  is  1290, 
high-school  grade-point  average  3.9,  and  I 
percent  had  been  varsity  athletes)  int  I 
team  of  highly  motivated  career  offic  | 
dedicated  no  longer  to  personal  desires 
to  a  lifetime  of  duty  to  the  air  force, 
academy  believes  it  has  to  break  its  train  | 
down  and  then  build  them  back  up  by 
culcating  a  value  system  designed  to  in  | 
one  quality  above  all  others:  trust. 

According  to  this  covenant,  Beth  Dal 
in  order  to  do  what  was  expected  of  hei 
order  to  endure  the  severe  physical  and  ei 
tional  toll  of  her  initiation,  would  havol 
trust  her  superiors.  She  would  have  to  ti 
that  the  upperclassmen  putting  her  thro  j 
these  nine  months  of  hell  would  be  gi 
ed  by  the  academy's  vaunted  honor  o  | 
and  a  strong  moral  sense. 

At  first,  Beth  liked  the  structure  of  I 
academy  because  the  discipline  | 
not  unlike  that  required  to  rum 
family  farm  on  Maryland's  Eastern  ShH 
she  was  used  to  waking  up  every  mon 
at  five  to  feed  the  animals  before  goind 
to  school.  Even  as  a  girl  she  had  war  | 
to  fly  fighter  planes.  Her  uncle  had  fl( 
P-3s  for  the  navy  for  20  years,  and  El 
had  set  her  sights  on  the  Naval  Acade  | 
in  nearby  Annapolis.  She  wanted  the  cl 
lenge  of  landing  jets  on  aircraft  carri| 
Due  to  the  high  number  of  students 
plying  from  her  area,  Beth's  applicatio 
Annapolis  was  also  forwarded  to  Color 
Springs,  and  while  the  Naval  Academy! 
cepted  her  only  for  its  one-year  prep  sch  J 
which  some  students  attend  to  prepare  | 
the  academic  rigors  of  Annapolis,  she 
admitted  to  the  Air  Force  Academy  in 
She  decided  to  go,  sight  unseen. 

In  June,  new  cadets  start  basic  train  I 
During  "in-processing,"  Beth's  long  bn 
hair  was  chopped  into  a  bob  just  like  all 
other  women's,  but  owing  to  her  bright- 
eyes  and  delicate  features  she  still  st 
out,  and  she  was  apparently  picked  on  n 
than  other  female  doolies.  Tan  lines  w 
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nagine  a  taste  where  every  sip 

captures  the  essence  of  Napa  Valley. 

A  taste  where  dark  plum  mingles 

with  late-summer  blackberries. 

A  taste  where  rich  currant  meets 

a  hint  of  lightly  toasted  oak. 


It's  the  taste  of  Rutherford  Hill. 
And  it's  here 

for  you. 


Rutherford  Hill. 
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;r  rings  had  been,  along  with  the  high- 
>hts  still  in  her  hair,  compelled  the  three- 
;gree  cadres  to  nickname  her  Prom  Queen 
id  Daddy's  Little  Girl.  But  Beth  didn't  let 
le  hazing  get  the  better  of  her.  She  held 
;r  own  on  the  long  rifle  runs  and  grueling 
jstacle  courses,  and.  though  5  percent  of 
:r  fellow  four-degrees  washed  out  by  Au- 
lst,  Beth  survived  basic  training  and  was 
aced  in  a  dorm  with  the  No.  13  squad- 
n.  "Bulldawgs." 

She  was  severely  restricted  in  her  per- 
nal  possessions.  Doolies  were  allowed  no 
ore  than  two  items  (typically  a  framed 
-nily  photograph  and  a  personal  memen- 
)  in  their  rooms.  E-mail  and  letters  were 
jestricted,  but  telephone  use  was  con- 
ed to  Sundays  and  cell  phones  forbidden, 
.cept  on  the  very  rare  "blue  weekend," 
len  doolies  could  venture  off-campus, 
:  outside  world  was  forbidden.  Television, 
isic.  movies,  and  civilian  clothes  were 
nsidered  contraband. 


felt  reluctant  to  share  this  information,  but 
at  the  same  time  she  had  been  taught  that 
the  consequences  of  refusing  such  a  request 
from  a  superior  would  be  an  hour  of  murder- 
ous calisthenics.  She  replied  with  her  screen 
name,  and  Chris  started  I.M.-ing  her. 

At  first  he  seemed  to  want  to  get  to 
know  her,  but  as  Beth  kept  up  her  part  in 
the  exchange,  she  dutifully  observed  proto- 
col, addressing  Chris  as  "sir."  which  infuri- 


was  to  risk  angering  a  superior.  "That  is 
your  job  as  a  subordinate,"  she  remem- 
bers thinking.  "You're  supposed  to  make 
your  superiors  happy." 

One  night  in  October,  Beth  says,  Chris 
snapped.  It  was  two  in  the  morning, 
and  he  had  kept  Beth  on  a  string  in 
her  dorm  room,  peppering  her  with  in- 
stant messages.  Trying  once  more  to  coax 


,• 


.  ccording  to  Beth's  account  of  her 
I  doolie  year,  contraband  was  what 
»  first  introduced  her  to  a  three-degree 
ned  Chris  (not  his  real  name).  Soon  af- 
Beth  moved  into  his  squadron.  Chris 
it  out  an  e-mail  to  all  doolies  in  the 
ladron  offering  to  hide  their  contraband 
his  room,  where  he  said  it  would  go 
ietected.  On  Parents'  Weekend,  in  early 
rtember,  when  Beth's  mother  and  father 


You  didn't  have  to  go  to  the  pa. 

General  Gilbert  told  her.  Lisa  responded,  "V 

know  what,  sir?  He  didn't  have  to  rape  me." 


NO  THANKS  TO  THE  ACADEMY 

Former  academy  officials  Major  General 

John  Dallager,  Brigadier  General 

Taco  Gilbert,  and  Colonel  Laurie  Sue  Slavec. 


d  the  extent  of  her  privation,  they 
to  spoil  her  with  several  CDs.  DVDs, 
a  pair  of  blue  jeans.  Beth  hid  the 
ed  items  in  her  laundry  bag  and  de- 
d  to  take  Chris  up  on  his  offer. 

had  never  met  him  before.  He  was 
ig  at  his  desk  when  she  entered  with 
aundry  bag.  but  he  didn't  look  up.  Cu- 
dy,  he  kept  his  gaze  averted  from  her 
lghout  their  first  exchange.  Beth  said. 
would  you  like  me  to  do  with  this. 
Chris  said.  "Don't  call  me  'sir'  again. 
I  in  the  cabinet  above  the  door."  Beth 
several  times  but  could  not  reach  the 
let.  and  the  bag  kept  falling  down, 
never  got  up  to  help  her:  he  told  her 
the  laundry  bag  on  his  bed. 
after  that  Chris  e-mailed  Beth  on 
omputer  to  ask  if  she  had  instant  mes- 
g.  He  wanted  her  screen  name.  She 


ated  him.  Then,  even  more  dismaying  to 
Beth,  he  started  asking  about  her  sexual 
experience,  and,  though  she  would  later 
say  that  there  wasn't  much  to  tell,  she 
avoided  Chris's  questions.  The  instant  mes- 
saging became  constant.  "I  felt  like  every 
time  I  walked  into  my  room— even  if  the 
hallways  were  empty— he  would  know  I 
was  there  and  a  message  would  pop  up," 
she  later  said.  Adding  to  the  eerie  feeling 
of  being  watched  and  controlled  was  the 
fact  that  she  rarely  saw  Chris  in  person. 

By  early  fall,  he  was  attaching  porno- 
graphic images  to  his  e-mails,  catalogu- 
ing sex  acts  he  wanted  Beth  to  perform. 
In  particular,  she  recalls,  "he  wanted  me 
to  'suck  him  off'-  those  were  his  words." 
ued.  Beth  nevertheless  did  not  feel 
free  to  turn  off  her  computer  and  pull  the 
plug  on  Chris.  To  alienate  him  in  any  way 


her  to  describe  past  sexual  experiences,  he 
suddenly  lashed  out  at  her  when  she  refused. 
He  told  Beth  he  would  turn  in  her  class- 
mates for  drinking  alcohol,  and  when  they 
got  into  trouble  she  would  be  to  blame. 
He  said  he  would  use  the  well-oiled  ma- 
chinery of  the  cadet  rumor  mill  to  tell  her 
superiors  that  she  was  not  the  innocent 
farm  girl  everyone  thought  she  was.  He 
would  blacken  her  reputation  all  over  the 
academy.  The  smear  would  follow  her 
throughout  her  air-force  career.  Even  the 
long  blue  line  of  academy  grads,  or  "ring 
knockers."  would  be  talking  about  Beth 
Davis.  Beth  looked  on,  stunned,  sickened,  as 
a  long  line  of  crude  names  filled  her  screen: 
"Cocksucker  . . .  Dickface  ..." 

The  garish  glow  from  the  computer  was 
the  only  light  in  the  room.  Beth  stared  at 
the  screen  in  tears,  unable  to  move,  unable 
to  understand  how  she  had  gotten  herself 
into  this  situation.  She  says  her  roommate, 
who  had  been  trying  to  sleep,  heard  her  cry- 
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ing  and  told  her  to  get  off  the  computer. 
Suddenly,  another  message  came  through: 
Chris  would  be  downstairs,  outside  the 
dorm,  if  she  wanted  to  talk.  Then  he  dis- 
connected. 

Thinking  that  she  would  reason  with 
Chris  and  come  to  some  kind  of  under- 
standing, Beth  sneaked  downstairs  and 
out  into  the  chilly  mountain  air.  She  saw 
him  standing  in  the  dark  outside  Vanden- 
berg  Hall.  Without  a  word,  he  started 
walking  toward  some  trees.  Beth  called  to 
him.  Where  was  he  going?  What  was  he 
doing?  He  wouldn't  answer.  She  trailed  af- 
ter him,  but  as  soon  as  she  came  to  the 
edge  of  a  nearby  grassy  area  she  stopped. 
She  decided  she  did  not  want  to  go  any 
farther.  Chris  turned  around  and  came 
back.  As  he  approached,  he  ordered  her  to 
drop  to  her  knees. 

She  just  stood  there,  frozen.  Facing  her, 
Chris  put  his  hands  on  Beth's  shoulders 
and  shoved  her  down  to  her  knees.  He 
lowered  his  pants.  Later,  she  wished  that 
at  that  moment  she  had  jumped  up  and 
run  away.  He  took  her  head  in  his  hand 


ing  for  the  next  20  to  30  years,"  she  says. 

Her  mother,  Michaela  "Micki"  Shafer, 
is  an  air-force  colonel  who  met  her  sec- 
ond husband,  an  air-evacuation  medic. 
Gary  Shafer,  in  flight  school.  The  air  force 
had  been  her  mother's  and  stepfather's 
lives.  Micki,  a  Ph.D.  in  biomedical  re- 
search, worked  in  air-force  hospitals  for 
most  of  her  20-year  career.  From  January 
2000,  six  months  after  her  daughter  en- 
tered the  academy,  through  mid-August 
2003,  she  served  as  the  director  of  in- 
patient services  at  the  academy  hospital. 
When  Sharon  was  admitted  to  the  class  of 
2003,  her  mother  was  overjoyed.  "It  was 
very  prestigious,"  says  Micki.  "We  were 
proud  as  peacocks." 

Sharon  was  in  many  ways  the  ideal  cadet 
for  the  21st-century  air  force.  As  a  second- 
generation  air-force  woman  who  had  set 
her  sights  on  a  career  in  the  service,  Sharon 
personified  the  mission  that  the  academy 
had  taken  on  since  Congress,  in  1975,  gid- 
dy from  the  recent  passage  of  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment,  forced  all  of  the  mili- 
tary academies— despite  loud  protest  from 


"They  resent  us  being  there,  for  taking  away 
their  pilot  slots,  for  wearing  their  uniforms," 
says  one  former  female  cadet  of  male  cadets. 


and  pulled  it  forward.  She  was  now  weep- 
ing, and  as  soon  as  he  forced  himself  into 
her  mouth  she  choked.  "1  had  my  hands 
on  him,  trying  to  push  away. ...  I  was 
gagging  and  really  a  mess,"  she  later  said. 
After  he  was  finished,  he  pulled  away  quick- 
ly and  left  Beth  where  she  was  kneeling. 
But  before  he  disappeared.  He  warned  her 
to  wait  until  he  was  inside  the  dorm  be- 
fore she  returned  to  her  room. 

Like  Beth  Davis,  Sharon  Fullilove  en- 
tered the  academy  with  the  class  of 
2003  and  was  singled  out  by  upper- 
classmen  because  of  her  looks— large  gray- 
green  eyes,  a  button  nose,  full  lips,  blond 
hair.  Like  Beth,  Sharon  toughed  it  out 
through  the  hazing,  not  minding  the  loss 
of  personal  control.  She  had  set  her  heart 
on  becoming  a  cadet  at  the  Air  Force 
Academy  and  hadn't  applied  to  any  other 
colleges.  While  many  cadets  talked  about 
"five  and  dive,"  leaving  the  service  after 
performing  the  five  years  of  active  duty 
required  to  pay  the  air  force  back  for  a 
$300,000  education,  Sharon  wanted  to 
make  the  air  force  her  career.  "That  was 
part  of  the  appeal.  I  knew  where  I  was  go- 


military  brass— to  accept  women.  With  the 
draft  having  ended  in  1973,  and  the  mili- 
tary now  relying  on  an  all-volunteer  force, 
recruiters  focused  on  a  new  generation  of 
young  women  to  fill  more  and  more  of  its 
jobs.  And  as  the  composition  of  the  mili- 
tary changed,  so  did  the  academies.  Tradi- 
tionally, they  specialized  in  training  officers 
to  lead  in  combat.  Now,  in  order  to  include 
the  "weaker  sex,"  who  were  not  permitted 
to  serve  in  frontline  positions,  Congress  re- 
quired the  academies  to  alter  their  mission. 
As  of  June  1976,  when  the  first  class  that 
included  women  began  basic  training,  the 
academies  would  train  not  just  combat  of- 
ficers but  also  career  officers,  who  perform 
all  of  the  other  functions  required  of  mili- 
tary leaders. 

At  the  time,  the  air  force  limited  the 
fields  women  could  participate  in.  They 
could  fly,  but  only  on  noncombat  planes 
such  as  refueling  tankers  and  personnel 
carriers.  Colonel  Debra  Gray,  the  Air 
Force  Academy's  new  vice  commandant  of 
cadets,  was  a  member  of  that  first  class 
of  women.  "We  were  often  confronted  with 
the  question:  Women  can't  go  into  com- 
bat, so  why  are  you  here?"  she  says.  "Our 


answer  was  O.K.,  maybe  we  can't  fly 
er  planes],  but  we  can  go  into  other  cai  (• 
fields,  and  when  they  do  open  things  I 
we'll  be  able  to  compete." 

Fighter  pilots  run  the  air  force  and  I 
academy.  They  are  the  commanders,  I 
generals,  the  men  who  have  stars  on  tl  I 
epaulets.  It  was  not  until  13  years  after  C I 
had  graduated  that  the  Pentagon  chan  1 
combat  restrictions  and  allowed  women! 
side  the  cockpits  of  fighter  jets.  Today, ( I 
percent  of  all  air-force  jobs  are  operM 
women— a  higher  percentage  than  in  I 
army  (67.2  percent)  or  the  navy  (94  \\ 
cent).  By  2001,  according  to  the  PentagL 
there  were  114  female  active-duty  figll 
and  bomber  pilots  in  the  U.S. 

That  was  Sharon  Fullilove's  goal,  to  | 
come  a  fighter  pilot.  At  Parents'  Weekel 
she  told  her  mother  and  stepfather  abl 
the  McDonnell  Douglas  F-15E,  a  tact  I 
fighter  plane  bristling  with  laser-guiilj 
munitions  and  cluster  bombs  used  If 
deep  interdiction  missions.  "That,"  she 
nounced,  "is  the  plane  I'm  going  to  1 
In  the  meantime,  she  thrived  in  basic  tr  I 
ing  and  endured  the  hazing,  understE 
ing  as  if  it  were  her  birthright  the  cornf 
she  had  made  with  the  Air  Force  Acade 
She  was  in  exceptional  shape,  so  the  p 
ical  rigor  didn't  faze  her.  She  could  kni| 
off  100  push-ups  with  one  hand.  She  m 
such  good  friends  during  the  ordeal  I 
she  proudly  told  her  parents,  "I  have  I 
new  brothers." 

Everything  changed  the  Sunday  be  H 
Thanksgiving.  Sharon  called  her  moif 
during  phone  privileges.  She  was  in  I 
terics.  She  begged  her  mother  for  rl 
mission  to  withdraw  from  the  acade  I. 
Sharon  would  not  say  more,  but  Micki  | 
an  immediate  and  instinctive  sense  • 
Sharon  had  been  raped. 

This  was  not  long  after  Beth  D 
claims  she  was  assaulted.  To  her 
mense  relief,  Chris's  instant  mess; 
and  e-mails  stopped  completely  after 
incident  outside  the  dorm.  Then,  a  w 
later,  Chris  sent  a  message  telling  I 
that  she  was  lousy  at  oral  sex,  but  that 
her  own  good,  he  would  do  her  the  f; 
of  taking  the  time  to  teach  her  how  to  | 
prove  her  technique. 

Over  the  next  five  months,  a  pat  I 
established  itself.  Chris,  in  a  towering  i 
would  e-mail  Beth  and  summon  he 
a  study  room  in  the  dorm.  "Being  m; 
perior,  it  meant  all  the  diamonds  in  f 
world  that  he  was  mad  at  me,"  she 
recalled.  As  soon  as  she  had  reporte  | 
him  in  the  study  room,  he  would 
between  Beth  and  the  door  and  lock  1 1 
in.  Then,  pulling  up  a  chair,  he  w(| 
sit  down  and  say,  "You  know  what 
have  to  do."  Each  time,  Beth  would 
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that  she  did  not  want  to  do  it  and  could 
they  please  work  this  out.  Chris  would 
reply  with  silence  or  verbal  coercion.  "I 
was  always  in  a  position  where  I  knew 
what  was  happening  but  couldn't  do 
anything  about  it,"  says  Beth.  "It  was  al- 
ways him  getting  infuriated  and  me  try- 
ing to  appease  him,  trying  to  make  things 
better." 

After  each  meeting  the  e-mails  would 
stop  for  about  two  weeks  and  then  start 
up  again.  Each  time  he  summoned  her, 
she  would  use  any  excuse  she  could  think 
of  to  avoid  going  to  the  study  room,  but 
each  time  fear  that  he  would  turn  in  her 
classmates  for  drinking  and  spread  ru- 
mors that  she  was  a  slut  overwhelmed  her. 
"I  was  so  afraid  of  him,"  Beth  said  later. 
"It's  a  fear  that  you  cannot  describe  to 
anyone  who  hasn't  been  [a  student  at  the 
academy]."  Supported  by  the  cadet  system 
of  superiors  and  subordinates,  "he  could 

do  whatever  he  wanted He  had  told  me 

that  he  could  get  away  with  anything  at 
the  academy.  That  he  knew  how  to  work 
the  system." 

!ly.  in  March,  just  days  before  recog- 
nition,  when  she  would  no  longer  have  to 
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bow  and  scrape  as  a  doolie,  Chris  forced 
her  to  a  mattress  that  had  somehow  ap- 
peared in  a  study  room,  and  penetrated  her 
and  sodomized  her. 

During  that  period,  in  which  Beth 
Davis  says  she  was  sexually  assault- 
ed four  times  and  finally  raped,  she 
kept  her  silence.  She  did  not  tell  her  room- 
mates or  her  parents,  and  she  did  not  re- 
port the  incidents  to  any  authorities. 

At  the  beginning  of  her  second  year 
at  the  academy,  she  went  running  one 
night  with  a  fellow  cadet  from  her  civil- 
engineering  class.  Their  route  took  them 
away  from  the  main  part  of  campus.  It  was 
around  10,  and  as  Beth  and  the  young  man 
kept  running,  the  lights  of  the  academy  grew 
more  and  more  distant.  Beth  felt  an  attack 
of  pure  panic  overcome  her.  She  dropped 
back  and  told  her  friend  she  didn't  want  to 
run  anymore. 

Incredibly,  he  guessed  her  secret.  Sob- 
bing, she  told  him  the  whole  story.  He  en- 
couraged her  to  report  it  and  volunteered  to 
help  her  find  justice.  "This  is  something," 
he  said,  "that  needs  to  be  reported." 

Beth  told  her  friend  that  she  didn't  want 
to  lose  her  career  over  it.  She  also  didn't 
want  to  be  an  example  of  why  women 
shouldn't  be  in  the  air  force.  She  felt  that 
although  women  had  been  at  the  acade- 


my for  two  and  half  decades  she  was 
a  pioneer  in  this  world,  and  she  wai 
to  make  it,  she  wanted  to  finish,  and 
wanted  to  succeed,  even  if  her  sue  i 
was  on  terms  other  than  her  own.  I 
knew  that  rape  charges  would  ground 
permanently,  and  like  so  many  other:, 
it  would  turn  out,  she  believed  that, 
was  alone  in  her  torment.  "I  thought," 
says  now,  "I  was  the  only  one." 

Many  female  cadets  say  that  the  i 
emy's  aggressive,  hypermascu 
military  culture,  combined  wit?  I 
fact  that  women  are  such  a  small  mil  f 
ty,  makes  for  an  inevitably  alien  envi 
ment  for  them.  "They  resent  us  being  tl  |s 
for  taking  away  their  pilot  slots,  for  %• 
on  rifle  runs  and  wearing  their  unifor ) 
one  former  female  cadet  says  of  certain ; 
cadets.  "Slowly  but  surely,  like  a  ston  I 
starts  to  brew  and  it's  just  saturating  | 
There's  a  lot  of  pressure  to  do  your 
and  be  your  best  and  be  able  to  fit  in 
Some  female  cadets  react  to  the  1 1 
sure  by  developing  eating  disorders.  Wo 
who  gain  weight  are  teased  by  the  i| 
cadets  for  having  "Colorado  hip  dise 
or  "Terrazzo  ass."  Beth  Davis  remem 
numerous  women  who  suffered  frorr 
orexia,  bulimia,  or  diet-pill  addictions, 
herself  took  diet  pills  when  she  was  a  c; 
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Beth  knew  women  who  tried  not  to  eat  in 
front  of  the  men  in  the  dining  hall  for  fear 
of  being  mocked.  "In  the  middle  of  the 
night,  you  can  see  girls  in  the  hallway  pick- 
ing food  out  of  trash  cans  because  they 
have  these  phobias  against  eating  in  front 
of  guys  in  the  lunchroom." 

In  1999,  the  class  of  1979-the  last  class 
before  women  were  admitted  to  the  acade- 
my—celebrated its  20th  reunion.  Known 
by  their  self-assigned  initials,  L.C.W.B., 
for  Last  Class  With  Balls  or  Last  Class 
Without  Bitches,  the  '79  graduates  walked 
around  campus  with  the  letters  printed  on 
their  hats.  At  the  football  game  that  week- 
end, L.C.W.B.  was  triumphantly  flashed 
on  the  scoreboard  for  all  54,000  specta- 
tors to  see.  The  graduates  even  spelled  out 
L.C.W.B.  in  huge  letters  on  a  hillside  visi- 
ble from  the  Terrazzo.  At  first,  Sharon  Ful- 
lilove,  who  was  a  freshman  that  fall,  didn't 
know  what  L.C.W.B.  meant.  "You'd  ask 
people  and  finally  they'd  tell  you.  It  was 
so  ridiculous  that  they  were  proud  of  that. 
Unfortunately,  it  seems  like  the  rest  of  the 
military  is  progressing  and  the  Air  Force 
Academy  is  stuck  in  1965." 

Sharon  also  noticed  that  the  male  ca- 
dets frequently  accused  the  women 
of  being  products  of  affirmative  ac- 
tion. "Guys  would  always  say,  A  perfect- 
ly good  male  candidate  didn't  get  in  be- 
cause of  you.'"  The  fact  that  female  cadets 
usually  outpaced  their  male  counterparts 
in  both  academic  and  military  rankings 
never  seemed  to  make  a  difference.  In  the 
spring  of  1999,  for  example,  60.3  percent 
of  the  female  seniors  made  the  dean's  list, 
whereas  only  47.6  percent  of  the  male  se- 
niors did.  A  higher  percentage  of  women— 
39  versus  31— also  made  the  commandant's 
list,  which  scores  military  performance. 
Jeanette  LeBlanc,  an  army  veteran  with 
a  Ph.D.  in  management  and  administra- 
tion, worked  at  the  academy's  Center  for 
Character  Development,  serving  for  more 
than  a  year  in  the  late  90s  as  the  chief  of 
human-relations-program  evaluation.  After 
conducting  a  series  of  "climate  surveys" 
of  the  campus  social  environment,  she 
came  away  with  the  strong  impression 
that  many  of  the  male  cadets  believed  the 
female  cadets  were  receiving  preferential 
treatment  and  benefiting  from  quotas.  "A 
vast  majority  of  the  guys  think  these 
women  are  on  their  turf  and  are  not  as 
deserving." 

Every  year,  without  fail,  the  climate  sur- 
veys would  show  a  startlingly  high  rate 
of  resentment  and  harassment  of  women 
cadets.  In  2002,  63  percent  of  women  re- 
spondents said  they  were  the  subject  of 
derogatory  comments  or  jokes  by  other 
cadets  based  on  their  gender.  Thirty-four 
percent  said  they  were  avoided  or  shunned 


by  other  cadets  because  of  their  gender, 
and  57  percent  felt  generally  discriminat- 
ed against.  When  LeBlanc  had  tabulated 
the  results  of  her  1998  survey  (similar  to 
those  in  2002),  she  says  she  was  shocked 
by  the  extent  of  the  negative  gender  cli- 
mate. But  when  she  briefed  the  academy's 
superintendent  and  commandant  on  the 
survey,  they  seemed  unfazed. 

The  Fowler  panel  has  analyzed  the  cli- 
mate surveys  and  concluded  that  on  aver- 
age one  in  five  male  cadets  believes  wom- 


even  worse,  blaming  the  victim  creat 
climate  in  which  rape,  harassment,  and 
eral  denigration  of  all  women  can  flour 
But  the  greater  opportunities  for  wo 
in  the  air  force  could  be  the  very  re 
for  the  backlash  female  cadets  feel  ai 
academy.  Women  are  a  clear  threat  tc 
hidebound,  male-dominated  world  ol 
men.  "The  beau  ideal  at  the  Air  F 
Academy  is  to  be  a  fighter  pilot,"  obse 
General  Bunting.  "That  person  is  de 
resentful  of  women  who  fly  fighter 


The  greater  opportunities  for  women  in 
the  air  force  could  be  the  very  reason  for  the 
backlash  female  cadets  feel  at  the  academy. 
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en  do  not  belong  at  the  academy.  On  the 
2002  survey  one  cadet  wrote,  "Even  with 
women  in  the  Armed  Forces,  they  should 
not  be  at  the  military  academies."  Anoth- 
er noted,  "Women  are  worthless  and  should 
be  taken  away  from  the  USAFA."  As  Tillie 
Fowler  pointed  out  at  a  hearing,  the  cadets 
surveyed  in  2002  hadn't  even  been  born 
when  the  first  class  of  women  graduated 
from  the  academy.  "These  young  men  have 
no  memory  of  an  Air  Force  Academy  with- 
out women,  yet  somehow  they  believe  it 
should  be  that  way,"  she  said.  "The  warn- 
ing signs  were  there  but  went  unnoticed 
or  were  ignored."  Indeed,  the  previous 
academy  administration  had  dismissed  the 
surveys  because  they  were  deemed  statis- 
tically inaccurate. 

The  irony  is  that  the  air  force  is  consid- 
ered the  most  women-friendly  of  the 
military  branches.  "The  air  force  has 
the  highest  percentage  of  women,  and  vir- 
tually all  of  its  positions  are  open  to 
women,  including  fighter  pilots— the  most 
prestigious,"  says  Dr.  Laura  Miller,  a  mil- 
itary sociologist  at  the  rand  Corporation. 
Miller,  who  studies  the  integration  of  wom- 
en into  the  military,  also  served  on  the 
Fowler  panel.  "The  air  force,"  she  says, 
"offers  the  nicest  living  conditions  for  its 
members,  is  more  family-friendly  than  the 
navy,  which  sends  sailors  to  sea  for  extend- 
ed periods  of  time,  and  its  jobs  tend  to  con- 
trast sharply  with  the  heavy-labor  grunt 
positions  in  the  army  and  Marines."  The 
incidence  of  rape  at  the  academy,  Miller 
believes,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  more 
corporate  culture  of  the  air  force  versus 
that  of  the  navy,  army,  or  Marines.  "The  real 
issue  here  is  that  the  institution  failed  to  re- 
spond to  legitimate  complaints.  Inaction  or, 


craft."  Says  Lory  Manning,  a  retired  ?y 
captain  who  studies  issues  involving  wc  to 
in  the  military,  "The  more  accessibk  le 
jobs,  the  fiercer  the  protection." 

By  January  2000,  Sharon  Fulhm 
was  at  her  parents'  air-force-is  \d 
house  on  the  academy  grouncr]« 
basket  case.  She  slept  all  day,  fell  into  p- 
dom  fits  of  tears,  and  quickly  gaine  i0 
pounds.  It  wasn't  until  March  that  Sh  m 
finally  confirmed  her  mother's  suspi'M 
She  told  her  that  a  two-degree  in  her  sc  |d- 
ron  whom  Sharon  knew  and  trusted  td 
taken  her  for  a  drive,  pulled  off  a  rei  te 
road,  locked  the  car,  and  raped  her. 

Sharon  explained  that  she  didn't    at 
to  report  the  rape  at  the  time,  becaus  le 
thought  she  would  be  forced  to  1  fm 
the  academy.  During  basic  training,   a 
sexual-assault-awareness  briefing,  s  km 


academy  graduates  had  taken  Sharor 
a  group  of  her  classmates  aside  and 
them,  "If  you  get  raped,  don't  tell  an; 
because  they'll  find  a  way  to  get  you  ki 
out."  Sharon  took  the  advice  serious 
decided  I  would  stay  and  not  tell  anyb 
she  said  later.  "The  only  thing  I  ever  '.■ 
ed  to-do  was  fly  planes  and  so  I  tri  I 
forget  about  it."  But  two  days  afte;  ll 
was  attacked,  when  her  rapist  can  1 
her  room  in  an  attempt  to  smooth  tl  $ 
over,  she  realized  that  she  would  n< 
able  to  bury  her  fear. 

Now  that  Sharon  had  left  the  acac 
her  mother  argued  that  she  didn't 
anything  to  lose  by  reporting  the  i 
Moreover,  by  identifying  her  rapist 
might  prevent  him  from  assaulting  i 
cadets.  Micki  took  Sharon  to  the  acad 
Office  of  Special  Investigations  (O 
the  equivalent  of  an  in-house  F.B.I. ,  v 
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Sharon  was  questioned  for  several  hours 
by  two  investigators.  "I  had  to  type  out 
my  statement,  and  after  I  was  done,  they 
told  me  I  had  made  the  whole  thing  up," 
Sharon  recalls.  "Then  they  went  into  the 
hall  and  told  my  mother  I  was  a  liar  be- 
cause my  story  didn't  match  my  stepfa- 
ther's statement."  What  on  earth  did  that 
mean? 

It  turned  out  that  earlier  that  week,  when 
Micki  had  called  Gary  at  Wright- 
Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  in  Ohio,  where 
he  was  stationed  as  a  reservist,  to  tell  him 
that  Sharon  had  been  raped,  she  had  not 
passed  on  the  details.  Enraged  by  the  news, 
Gary  went  straight  to  Wright-Patterson's 
O.S.I,  office.  "I  need  some  leadership  here. 
I've  got  a  big  problem,"  Gary  said.  He  was 
initially  encouraged  by  the  investigators' 
response.  "We  want  to  get  this  creep,"  they 
told  him.  "Now  please  write  a  statement 
telling  us  what  happened."  Gary  said  that 
he  could  not  do  that,  because  he  didn't 
know  any  of  the  details.  The  agents  talked 
him  into  writing  a  statement  that  Gary  de- 
scribed as  "pure  speculation."  He  refused 
to  sign  the  piece  of  paper. 

When  Sharon's  story  didn't  check  out 
with  her  stepfather's  sketchy  version  of 
events,  an  O.S.I,  agent  told  Micki  he  sus- 


tell  anybody  who  would  listen  what  hap- 
pened to  Sharon.  I  was  so  sick  of  the  cover- 
up.  People  in  the  military  just  would  not 
believe  that  I  would  talk.  They  just  bury 
their  heads." 

Beth  Davis  was  having  no  better  luck 
getting  her  story  heard.  Urged  on  by 
the  friend  to  whom  she  had  first  un- 
burdened herself,  who  assured  her  that  it 
was  the  right  thing  to  do,  and  motivated  by 


ing  forward.  "I  felt  really  good  abou  I 
she  recalls. 

Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  about  six  mc  ins 
into  the  investigation,  things  starte  to 
change.  "They  brought  me  in  one  day  id 
said,  'Chris  passed  the  polygraph  te  '  I 
was  floored.  There  were  two  or  thn  of 
these  agents  sitting  around  a  table." 
noticed  that  the  commander,  who  hat  j 
gun  the  investigation  and  been  so  move 
her  story,  was  not  there.  When  they  a 


The  first  calls  came  from  women  who  had  kept 
their  rapes  secret  for  years.  "There  was 
such  a  code  of  silence,"  says  an  '87  graduate. 


LOOKING  FOR  ANSWERS 

U.S.  senator  Wayne  Allard,  of  Colorado. 
His  office  was  contacted  by  61 
academy  women  who  claimed  they 
had  been  assaulted  by  cadets. 


pected  Sharon  was  making  the  story  up 
so  that  she  could  get  back  into  the  acade- 
my. "He  asked  why  we  couldn't  afford  to 
send  her  to  a  civilian  college,"  recalls  Micki. 
"It  became  apparent  right  off  the  bat  that 
they  were  after  her."  A  few  weeks  later,  the 
investigation  ended,  and  the  Shafers  never 
saw  the  report. 

Micki— officially,  Colonel  Shafer— went 
on  a  mission.  "I  tried  to  talk  to  the  superin- 
tendent, General  Oelstrom,  but  he  wouldn't 
see  me.  So  I  met  with  Brigadier  General 
Mark  Welsh,  who  was  the  commandant"— 
the  academy's  second-in-command.  "My 
kids  went  to  the  same  school  as  his  kids.  I 
spent  two  and  a  half  hours  in  his  office  ex- 
plaining what  had  happened  to  Sharon, 
and  he  never  acknowledged  that  it  was  a 
problem  on-campus  beyond  Sharon.  He 
was  sympathetic,  but  at  one  point  he  told 
me  that  I  should  get  help,"  meaning  psy- 
chiatric counseling.  Micki  became  more 
and  more  frustrated  and  angry.  "I  would 
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the  desire  to  protect  other  female  cadets 
from  Chris,  Beth  finally  decided  to  report 
what  had  happened  to  her.  In  September 
2000  she  found  herself  crying  once  again 
as  she  recounted  every  sordid  detail  of  the 
assaults  to  the  agents  at  the  Office  of  Spe- 
cial Investigations.  The  academy's  victims' 
advocate,  Alma  Guzman,  was  also  in  tears, 
as  was  the  O.S.I,  commander  who  grabbed 
a  tissue  box  and  declared,  "I'm  not  sup- 
posed to  get  emotionally  involved  in  these 
things,  but  this  S.O.B.  is  going  to  court. 
He's  going  to  die." 

"He  kept  preaching  this,"  Beth  says, 
recalling  how  the  commander  had  an- 
nounced that  he  was  going  to  take  the 
case  himself  because  he  felt  it  had  to  be 
done  right.  In  fact,  the  commander  did 
take  the  case,  according  to  Beth.  He  inter- 
viewed almost  50  people,  and  computer 
forensic  experts  managed  to  retrieve  many 
of  the  e-mails  Chris  had  sent  Beth.  O.S.I.'s 
probe  encouraged  her;  everything  was  mov- 


her  to  explain  why  Chris  had  passed  ths 
she  theorized  he  must  have  convinced 
self  that  the  assaults  hadn't  happened. " 
said  they  wanted  me  to  run  through  tl: 
ture  of  our  relationship  prior  to  the  first 
dent.  I  felt  so  odd  about  it.  I  felt  like 
told  them  50,000  times  before.  They  1 
in  writing.  They  had  my  account." 

Soon  after  that  meeting,  Beth  was  c 
in  to  the  O.S.I,  once  again  and  give 
news:  the  investigation  was  being 
down:  Despite  the  e-mails  the  legal  < 
at  the  academy  had,  Beth  was  told  i 
deemed  the  evidence  in  the  case  in 
cient  to  prosecute  Chris.  Beth  susp 
she  wasn't  getting  the  whole  story,  si 
checked  with  the  legal  office  herse 
lawyer  there  told  her  that  the  office 
nothing  about  her  case.  Beth  soon  le* 
that  the  training-group  commander,  C( 
Alfred  "Marty"  Coffman,  a  top  aca< 
official  who  was  known  around  cai 
for  being  a  tough  disciplinarian,  ha 
tervened  and  shut  down  the  case. 

"I  went  to  Colonel  continued  on  pa 
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intinued  i  rom  page  178  Coffman,"  Beth 
recalls,  "and  he  said  that  there  was  in- 
sufficient evidence  and  he  thought  I  would 
end  up  looking  just  as  bad  as  Chris."  Beth 
had  made  friends  with  a  couple  of  Chris's 
classmates  in  her  squadron.  One  of  them 


/ 
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ting  more  hits  than  Beth  was  cold  com- 
fort. Beth  left  his  office  in  tears  and  disbe- 
lief, dejection  quickly  turning  to  rage.  If 
she  didn't  appeal  the  punishment,  she 
would  be  walking  "tours"— marching  back 
and  forth  underneath  Vandenberg  Hall, 


>v;- 


the  opportunity  to  evaluate  the  cadet's 
tus  and  find  grounds  for  a  discharge, 
onel  Coffman  was  almost  belligerent  a! 
putting  me  on  medical  turnback,"  she  s 
"and  he  told  me  to  report  immediately 
psychologist  on  base.  The  psychologist 
on  the  phone  with  Colonel  Coffman  w 
I  walked  into  his  office." 

The  psychologist  casually  went  dov 
list  of  post-traumatic-stress-disorder  sy 
toms  and  promptly  diagnosed  Beth  wi 
chronic  case  as  well  as  with  anxiety  anc 
pression.  "He  showed  the  diagnosis  to 
and  I  said  I  still  didn't  understand  what 
behind  a  medical  turnback.  So  I  went 
another  room  and  called  an  officer  frien 
mine,  who  said,  'Beth,  he  just  took  you 
lot  status  and  probably  your  commis 
away  from  you,' "  the  reason  being  that 
air  force  doesn't  look  kindly  on  pilots  o 
fleers  who  supposedly  suffer  from  ( 
pling  emotional  disorders.  Beth  was  furi 
"I  walked  back  into  the  psychologist's 
fice  and  challenged  him.  He  crumbled, 
ing,  'Please  don't  hold  it  against  me— I 
just  following  Colonel  Coffman's  ordeJ 
Nevertheless,  she  was  forced  to  take  a  i 
ical  turnback.  (The  Pentagon  would 
make  Colonel  Coffman  or  any  other 
cial  available  to  discuss  specific  cases.  - 

That  September,  Beth  enrolled  at 
University  of  Tennessee,  in  Knoxville 


ILL  AT  EASE 

A  squadron  of  cadets  stand  at  parade  rest 
during  a  ceremony  marking  Brigadier  General 
Johnny  Weida's  arrival  as  commandant. 


had  seen  some  of  Chris's  e-mails  and  was 
so  infuriated  he  offered  to  go  and  beat 
Chris  up.  Beth  had  mentioned  these  friend- 
ships to  the  O.S.I,  agent,  and  now  Colonel 
Coffman  informed  her  that  her  actions 
amounted  to  fraternization.  B"eth  knew  that 
fraternization  was  not  as  grave  an  offense 
as  rape,  and  that  the  academy  had  an 
amnesty  policy  dating  back  to  1993,  when 
13  female  cadets  had  come  forward  to  say 
they  had  been  sexually  assaulted.  The 
amnesty  was  intended  to  protect  victims 
from  being  punished  for  rules  they  may 
have  broken  at  the  time  of  their  rapes.  But 
now  she  could  see  that  the  amnesty  poli- 
cy did  not  seem  to  apply  in  her  case. 

Coffman  punished  Beth  with  three 
Class  D  "hits"— the  most  severe  of  four 
levels  of  offense.  The  first  hit  was  for  alco- 
hol; Beth  had  known  that  Chris  was  buy- 
ing alcohol  for  her  classmates  but  had 
failed  to  report  him.  The  second  hit  was 
for  fraternization  with  an  upperclassman. 
The  third  was  the  most  unbelievable  of 
all:  sex  in  the  dorms.  The  fact,  as  Colonel 
oilman  assured  her,  that  Chris  was  get- 
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as  raped  by  an 
upperclassman  during  field-training  exercises.! 
"I  wanted  to  pretend  like  it  never  happened." 


rifle  on  her  shoulder,  with  all  the  other 
cadets  who  had  gotten  into  trouble—every 
weekend  until  graduation  day. 

Nearly  a  year  had  passed  since  Beth 
made  her  rape  allegation.  Her  grades 
had  begun  to  suffer  and  so  too  her 
stamina.  When  her  third  year  of  classes 
started  on  August  8,  2001,  she  didn't  go. 
She  realized  that  she  needed  some  time  off, 
so  she  applied  for  an  administrative  "turn- 
back," a  form  of  leave  that  would  allow  her 
to  remain  on  active  duty  and  wouldn't  be 
a  blemish  on  her  record.  But  when  Beth 
handed  in  her  papers,  her  A.O.C.  (air- 
officer  commander,  the  officer  directly  in 
charge  of  her  squadron)  told  her  that 
Colonel  Coffman  objected  to  her  request. 
Instead  of  an  administrative  turnback,  he 
wanted  Beth  to  take  a  medical  turnback. 
Beth  knew  that  medical  turnbacks,  un- 
like administrative  ones,  gave  the  academy 


one  semester,  purposefully  far  away  1 
home  as  well  as  the  academy.  Most  o! 
family  still  did  not  know  what  had 
pened  to  her,  and  she  didn't  want  I 
home  to  face  them.  Meanwhile,  a 
weeks  into  the  new  semester  at  the  a 
emy,  the  school's  medical  board  conw 
to  evaluate  her  case  under  the  terir 
the  medical-turnback  protocol,  | 
finding  Beth  unfit  for  cadet  status, 
ommended  her  for  discharge.  Beth 
pealed  to  the  superintendent,  and  hei 
charge  was  repealed,  but  the  damage 
done.  She  knew  her  hopes  of  ever  si 
in  the  cockpit  of  a  fighter  jet  were  j 
forever. 

When  change  finally  came,  it  c 
in  a  relative  torrent.  In  Sep 
ber  2002,  Lisa  Ballas  and  Je: 
Brakey,  two  seniors  in  what  had  1 
Sharon  and  Beth's  class,  met  for  the 
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time  at  a  support  group  for  rape  victims  set 
up  by  the  academy's  counseling  center.  "We 
went  around  the  room  and  told  our  stories. 
All  of  the  cadets  were  in  despair  and  so 
frustrated,"  says  Jessica  Brakey.  "Lisa  and  I 
were  the  only  two  who  were  pissed  off." 

"Aren't  you  angry  he  got  away?"  they 
asked  the  other  women  at  the  meeting. 
Jessica  was  amazed  by  the  sense  of  defeat 
in  the  room,  how  listless  and  hopeless 
the  women  were.  "They  had  given  up  on 
themselves,"  she  recalls.  Two  years  earlier, 
Jessica  says,  she  had  been  raped  by  an 
upperclassman  during  field  training  exer- 
cises in  a  wilderness  area.  She  kept  the 
rape  to  herself.  "I  wanted  to  pretend  like 
it  never  happened,"  she  said  later.  It 
would  take  two  years  before  she  finally  re- 
ported the  rape.  By  that  time,  her  attack- 
er had  already  graduated. 

After  the  meeting,  Jessica  and  Lisa- 
each  relieved  to  have  met  the  other,  a 
woman  like  herself  with  enough  anger  and 
guts  to  buck  the  system— banded  together 
and  decided  that  they  would  try  to  find 
out  how  many  young  women  at  the  acad- 
emy had  been  raped.  Very  soon,  their  list 
grew  to  15  current  cadets. 

"I  had  so  many  people  come  talk  to 


dence— she  had  not  had  a  rape  examina- 
tion performed  directly  after  the  assault. 
Later,  after  she  asked  the  academy  to  en- 
force a  no-contact  order  against  Seawell 
(who,  she  claims,  threatened  her),  she  was 
called  into  the  office  of  Colonel  John 
"Lucky"  Rivers,  the  vice  commandant  of 
cadets.  "He  told  me  I  was  a  'promiscuous 
little  slut'  and  inferred  that  I  deserved 


leged  rape,  when  she  had  been  drinki 
and  playing  strip  poker,  was  "wrong  a 
won't  be  tolerated."  According  to  Li ; 
he  told  her,  "If  I  had  my  way,  you'd 
marching  tours  right  next  to  Cadet  I 
driguez."  The  officer  said  Lisa  was  resp> 
sible  for  her  own  actions  that  night:  '"i 
didn't  have  to  go  to  the  party,  didn't  h; 
to  drink  that  night,  didn't  have  to  play  i 


Kira  was  called  into  the  vice  commam 
office.  "He  told  me  I  was  a  'promiscuous  little 
slut'  and  inferred  I  deserved  what  happened." 


THE  NEW  TEAM 

Colonel  Debra  Gray  and  Brigadier 
General  Johnny  Weida,  who  took  over 
leadership  of  the  academy  after  the 
rape  scandal  broke. 


me  and  tell  me  their  stories  of  how  they 
were  raped  and  were  afraid  to  come  for- 
ward," says  Lisa  Ballas.  "I  got  tired  of 
hearing  them  say.  This  happened  to  me, 
but  I  would  never  report  it!  You  are  so 
strong  because  you  reported  it.'  They  were 
afraid  of  getting  punished  for  the  rules 
they  had  broken  at  the  time  of  the  rape, 
like  drinking— which  made  me  so  mad, 
because  rape  is  a  felony." 

One  of  the  few  cadets  who  did  report 
a  rape  during  this  period  was  Kira 
Mountjoy-Pepka.  She  claimed  to  have 
been  assaulted  the  year  before  by  Don- 
Costa  Seawell,  the  star  of  the  academy's 
boxing  team,  but  had  kept  the  rape  a  se- 
cret for  months,  until  she  learned  that 
Seawell  had  been  charged  with  raping  a 
civilian  woman— this,  she  says,  gave  her 
the  courage  to  come  forward.  But  a  few 
•Jays  after  going  to  authorities,  she  was 
riven  a  class-D  hit  for  being  too  affection- 
ate with  her  boyfriend.  Her  rape  case  was 
dropped  due  to  the  lack  of  physical  evi- 


what  had  happened  to  me,"  she  recalls. 
(In  October  2002,  Seawell  pleaded  guilty 
to  one  charge  of  "forcible  sodomy"  in  the 
case  involving  the  civilian  woman  and 
was  sentenced  to  two  years  in  a  military 
jail.) 

Lisa  Ballas,  meanwhile,  had  taken  her 
rape  case  much  further  than  most.  When 
she  was  allegedly  raped  by  a  cadet  named 
Max  Rodriguez  at  an  off-campus  party  in 
October  2001,  during  her  junior  year,  she 
went  to  the  hospital  the  next  morning,  had 
a  rape  examination,  and  reported  the  in- 
cident to  academy  authorities.  Her  case  got 
as  far  as  an  Article  32  hearing,  the  military 
equivalent  of  a  grand-jury  proceeding,  but 
the  case  was  later  dropped. 

Lisa  had  lobbied  the  new  commandant 
of  cadets.  Brigadier  General  Taco  Gilbert, 
a  '78  academy  graduate,  to  take  her  case 
further  and  convene  a  court-martial.  Gil- 
bert agreed  to  meet  with  her,  but  instead 
of  letting  her  state  her  case,  he  took  the 
opportunity  to  berate  Lisa.  He  told  her 
that  her  behavior  on  the  night  of  the  al- 


card  game,  and  didn't  have  to  follow 
into  the  bathroom."  Lisa  responded  ' 
"You  know  what,  sir?  He  didn't  have 
rape  me." 

After  the  meeting  with  Gilbert,  L 
who  had  grown  up  on  an  air-force  b; 
and  whose  father  was  a  '71  academy  j 
uate,  became  deeply  disillusioned  with 
system.  "My  whole  world  turned  ups 
down.  There  was  a  huge  paradigm  sh 
the  wrong  direction.  I  didn't  know ' 
was  right  anymore,  what  was  real 
more."  After  exhausting  all  channels 
and  down  the  chain  of  command  and 
seeing  any  hope  that  changes  would 
made,  Lisa  and  Jessica  took  a  leap  of  f 
and  went  public. 

On  October  29,  2002,  Jessica  clic 
Send  on  an  e-mail  aimed  at  150  media  ■ 
government  addresses.  The  e-mail  read: 

Dear  Sir  or  Ma'am: 

I  am  a  senior  at  the  air  force  academy 
and  since  I  have  been  here  I  know  of  m 
females  who  have  been  sexually  assau 
(including  myself)  . . .  and  the  academy 
done  close  to  nothing  to  provide  recou 
assistance  or  aid  to  the  victims —  The 
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un  they  do  have  is  inadequate,  and  fact  is 
jst  girls  who  are  raped  end  up  leaving  on 
;ir  own  after  being  "pushed  out"  by  the 
item,  or  if  they  choose  to  stay  endure  so 
ich  political  garbage  that  most  of  the  time 
deters  them  from  reporting  at  all.  The  of- 
e  of  special  investigations  here  has  been 
own  to  purposely  and  negligently  foil  nec- 
ary  evidence  for  rape  victims  ...  all  in  the 
me  of  protecting  the  academy's  reputa- 
n.  Is  there  amthing  that  can  be  done?  Can 
ur  office  help  some  how? 
Thank  you  for  your  time. 


rhe  following  Sunday  morning.   No- 
vember 3,  Jeff  Harris  and  Kurt  Silver, 
investigative  producers  for  KMGH- 
/,  in  Denver,  drove  south  for  an  hour 
d  a  half  to  Colorado  Springs.  Though 
:y  were  skeptical  of  Jessica's  e-mail,  the 


that  their  stories  were  exactly  the  same." 
When  he  finished  his  investigation  in 
late  January,  Ferrugia  contacted  Colora- 
do Republican  senator  Wayne  Allard  for 
comment.  Allard,  who  serves  on  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  as  well  as 
the  academy's  Board  of  Visitors— the  equiv- 
alent of  a  board  of  trustees— had  been 
watching  the  academy  closely;  indeed,  his 
staff  had  spoken  to  Beth  Davis  just  a  few 
days  before  Ferrugia's  call.  The  problem, 
Ferrugia  explained  to  Allard,  was  much 
bigger  than  just  one  or  two  isolated  cases. 
On  February  12,  KMGH-TV  aired  the 
first  in  a  series  of  three  long  pieces  on  the 
Air  Force  Academy.  The  first  story,  featur- 
ing Beth  Davis,  Jessica  Brakey,  and  Lisa 
Ballas,  ran  14  minutes— an  eternity  in  tele- 
vision news.  The  piece  closed  with  Allard 


For  current  male  cadets,  the  new  scrutiny 

is  disorienting.  "A  lot  of  us  feel  like  we 

are  getting  picked  on  by  the  press,"  says  one. 


ducers  were  curious  to  see  if  her  story 

1  legs.  They  sat  down  for  breakfast  at 
I  mi's  Cafe  with  Jessica  and  Lisa.  The 
t>  young  women  were  noticeably  ner- 
\  s.  Going  to  the  press,  Jessica  told  Har- 
Iwas  "career  suicide."  Harris  felt  in- 
tt'itly  that  they  had  both  been  victim- 
jn.  "You  just  knew  it,"  he  says.  "There 
Be  things  at  the  surface  that  were  very 
Infill  to  both  of  them."  The  two  cadets 
■  the  producers  that  they  were  not  the 
o.y  ones;  the  other  rape  victims  were 
ft  too  scared  to  talk. 
|  together  with  the  station's  investigative 
kforter  John  Ferrugia,  Harris  and  Silver 
ducated  the  next  three  months  to  track- 
■down  current  and  former  female  ca- 
d  all  over  the  country.  Their  goal  was 
tci  nd  as  many  rape  victims  as  possible 
teiow  that  Lisa's  and  Jessica's  were  not 
isited  cases.  "We  thought  that  the  story 
M  not  just  about  sexual  assault  at  the 
Bemy,"  says  Ferrugia.  "The  issue  was: 
Wu  does  this  mean  systemically?"  Fer- 
Wa  remembers  making  cold  calls  to 
Wuen  who  had  left  the  academy,  in- 
Wucing  himself,  explaining  the  project. 
fyl  before  I  could  finish  I  would  hear 

o  on  the  other  end  of  the  line,  and 
th  woman  saying,  i  thought  I  was  the 

*D,  one.  I  never  thought  anyone  would 
beve  me.'"  In  three  months.  Ferrugia, 
Hi  is,  and  Silver  got  similar  accounts 

V  11  alleged  victims  of  sexual  assault. 
"Vat  amazed  me."  recalls  Ferrugia.  "was 
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and  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
chairman  John  Warner,  an  unlikely  pair  of 
conservative  champions  for  women's  issues, 
pledging  to  launch  a  major  Pentagon  in- 
quiry into  the  allegations. 

That  same  week,  by  coincidence,  Allard 
hired  Victoria  Broerman  to  help  with 
health-care  issues  at  his  Colorado 
Springs  office.  Broerman,  38,  a  former 
emergency-room  nurse,  had  spent  much 
of  her  career  counseling  rape  victims. 
Her  arrival  in  Allard's  office  could  not 
have  been  more  perfectly  timed,  for  just 
as  Broerman  had  finished  learning  to  op- 
erate the  photocopier  and  placed  a  pic- 
ture of  her  four  daughters  on  her  desk,  the 
senator's  phone  started  ringing  off  the 
hook.  Ignited  by  Ferrugia's  story,  Air  Force 
Academy  cadets  and  alumnae  were  call- 
ing from  all  over  the  country,  wanting  to 
tell  their  stories. 

The  first  calls  came  from  graduates 
who  had  kept  their  secret  for  years.  "When 
those  women  cadets  went  public,  it  was 
amazing  to  me  that  they  had  the  courage 
to  do  it,"  says  an  '87  academy  graduate 
who  says  she  called  Allard's  office  to  re- 
port the  rape  she  had  experienced  as 
a  freshman.  "There  was  such  a  code  of  si- 
lence for  so  many  years,  and  they  really 
blew  it  open."  This  particular  graduate, 
who  does  not  want  to  reveal  her  name, 
had  endured  the  code  of  silence  for  two 
decades.  When  she  returned  to  the  acad- 
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emy  in  the  1990s  as  a  faculty  member, 
she  found  herself  consoling  several  of  her 
students  who  had  also  been  raped. 

Soon,  word  got  out  that  Broerman  had 
experience  with  rape  victims  and  was  a 
trained,  sympathetic  ear.  Current  cadets  be- 
gan to  call,  sometimes  as  many  as  six  a  day. 
Overnight,  Allard's  office  became  an  ad  hoc 
clearinghouse  for  information  about  acad- 
emy rape  victims.  Other  senators  and  rep- 
resentatives who  had  been  working  on  iso- 
lated cases  involving  cadets  who  lived  in 
their  states  sought  help  from  the  powerful 
Armed  Services  Committee  member.  Broer- 
man and  Andrew  Merritt,  Allard's  state  di- 
rector, met  with  cadets  and  their  families 
and  began  collecting  drawerfuls  of  investi- 
gation reports  and  interview  transcripts. 

At  an  official  event  in  Colorado  Springs, 
just  the  sight  of  Senator  Allard's  name 


got  the  looks  and  a  lot  of  people  were  not 
talking  to  me,"  says  Lisa.  "But  as  far  as  overt 
retaliation,  nothing  happened.  A  lot  of  peo- 
ple said  I  did  the  most  protective  thing  I 
could  have  done  by  talking  to  the  press." 

In  March  2003,  the  top  four  academy 
commanders  were  "reassigned,"  and  a 
new  team  moved  in,  charged  with  cleans- 
ing and  changing  the  culture  of  the  acade- 
my. When  Brigadier  General  Johnny  Wei- 
da,  a  decorated  Thunderbird  pilot,  took 
over  as  acting  superintendent,  this  past 
April,  he  began  implementing  a  nine-page 
manifesto  handed  down  by  the  secretary 
of  the  air  force  called  the  "Agenda  for 
Change." 

Weida's  first  step  was  altering  the  four- 
class  system.  The  class  of  2007,  which  start- 
ed basic  training  in  June,  will  have  doolie 


"If  there  is  anything  subtly  telling  female  cadets 
they  are  not  an  equal  part  of  the  wing,  it  creates 
a  culture  that  allows  for  sexual  predators." 


printed  on  the  tag  on  Broerman's  chest 
sparked  a  startling  conversation.  "A  man 
introduced  himself  to  me  and  told  me  that 
he  was  an  academy  grad,  and  his  daughter 
also  went  there  and  was  raped,"  Broerman 
recalls.  "His  daughter  is  an  air-force  pi- 
lot now,  and  her  father  confessed  to  me 
that  he  had  advised  her  not  to  report  the 
rape,  because  he  knew  how  much  she 
wanted  to  fly.  Tears  were  falling  down  his 
face  as  he  told  me,  'I've  lived  with  this  bur- 
den for  too  many  years.'"  By  September 
2003,  Allard's  office  had  been  contacted  by 
38  former  cadets,  23  current  cadets,  and 
one  civilian,  all  of  whom  said  they  had 
been  raped  by  Air  Force  Academy  men. 

Any  benefit  from  this  outpouring  would 
come  too  late  for  Jessica  Brakey,  who  by 
the  time  she  sent  her  October  e-mail  was 
already  on  her  way  out  of  the  academy. 
Stress  from  the  rape,  she  says,  had  caused 
her  to  unravel  emotionally,  exacerbating 
problems  that  dated  back  to  a  turbulent 
childhood.  An  air-force  psychiatrist  had 
diagnosed  her  with  a  personality  disorder, 
she  was  on  academic  probation,  and  she 
had  been  arrested  by  police  for  fighting 
with  her  boyfriend.  Three  days  after  she 
sent  her  e-mail,  Jessica  was  forced  to  leave 
the  academy  with  an  honorable  discharge. 
i  is  Ballas,  who  was  in  her  final  semester 
before  graduation  when  the  first  news  re- 
ports bit.  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  vic- 
i  10  benefited  from  the  publicity.  "I 


status  only  until  Thanksgiving,  no  longer 
through  March.  Doolies  will  not  be  trained 
exclusively  by  the  three-degrees.  Now  se- 
niors, trusted  for  their  maturity  and  expe- 
rience, wilbbe  in  charge  of  the  newcom- 
ers. "We  have  to  teach  them  from  day  one 
what's  a  lawful  order  and  what's  an  un- 
lawful order.  What's  a  professional  rela- 
tionship and  what's  an  unprofessional  re- 
lationship." Weida  said  last  spring  in  an 
interview  in  his  office,  with  its  picture  win- 
dow overlooking  snowcapped  mountains 
and  its  walls  festooned  with  photographs, 
paintings,  and  drawings  of  F-16s.  "We  have 
to  do  everything  we  can  to  prevent  the  co- 
ercive use  of  power.  If  there  is  anything  in 
the  environment  that  is  subtly  telling  fe- 
male cadets  that  they  are  not  an  equal  part 
of  the  wing,  it  creates  a  culture  that  allows 
for  sexual  predators. ...  I  say  fix  it,  ruth- 
lessly enforce  our  standards,  and  don't  tol- 
erate anything." 

Weida  and  his  number  two,  Colonel 
Debra  Gray,  the  vice  commandant  of  ca- 
dets, adopted  the  standards  for  handling 
rape  cases  that  are  used  in  the  active-duty 
air  force  and  at  the  other  two  military  acad- 
emies, which  require  rape  victims  to  re- 
port to  the  chain  of  command.  After  the 
1993  sexual-assault  scandal,  the  Air  Force 
Academy  changed  its  policy  by  giving 
rape  victims  the  choice  of  whether  or  not 
to  report  the  crime.  While  this  exception  to 
military  guidelines  had  benefits  in  that  it 


gave  power  back  to  the  victim  and  alio' 
her  to  preserve  her  anonymity,  in  the  en 
also  allowed  for  rapes  to  go  underrepoi 
and  underinvestigated.  "This  is  a  cri 
not  an  infraction,"  says  Colonel  Gray,  \ 
heads  a  new  response  team  that  m< 
every  week  to  go  over  sexual-assault  ca 
"The  old  system  handled  the  informs 
in  such  a  closed  environment  that  no 
knew  who  needed  help,"  she  says.  " 
goal  is  to  take  the  shroud  off  this  proce 
A  compromise  proposed  by  the  Fo\ 
panel  that  would  allow  for  victim-thera 
confidentiality  is  being  adopted. 

Colonel  Bill  "Trapper"  Carpenter, 
director  of  admissions  for  the  past  tl 
years,  acknowledges  that  the  culture  of 
academy  may  not  change  until  more  w 
en  join  the  cadet  ranks.  "Service  ac* 
mies  are  tough,  masculine  environmer 
Carpenter,  a  '73  academy  graduate,  saL 
May.  It's  hardly  a  surprise  that  the 
Force  Academy  has  had  a  hard  time  k 
ing  its  female  cadets:  through  the  19!  I 
women  dropped  out  at  a  rate  of  33  percj 
versus  28  percent  for  men,  despite  the 
that  the  women  routinely  performed 
ter  academically. 

"I'd  like  to  bring  the  percentage 
women  at  the  academy  up  to  25  perce 
says  Carpenter.  That  would  equal  the 
centage  of  new  female  recruits  for  the 
force  at  large;  25  percent  of  today's 
force  R.O.T.C.  candidates  are  also  won 
"I'm  no  expert  at  integration,  but  the  n 
women  we  have  the  better,"  says  Carr 
ter.  "There  is  a  cadet  squadron  right 
with  only  two  female  doolies.  What  I 
of  environment  is  that?  And  how  man\B 
the  36  total]  A.O.C.'s  are  female  right  nfl 
None.  We  need  to  have  more  role  mop 
out  there." 


1 


Another  of  the  Agenda  for  Cha 
items  that  General  Weida  began 
forcing  requires  air-officer  comm 
ers  to  get  a  master's  degree  in  counse 
The  A.O.C.'s  are  usually  fighter  pilots, 
as  the  saying  goes,  "In  the  air  force  we 
equipment— in  the  army  we  equip  m 
What  that  means  is  that,  unlike  in  the  a 
and  the  navy,  where  young  officers 
troops  or  sailors,  most  air-force  officer; 
in  charge  of  manning  planes,  which  do 
necessarily  equip  them  with  the  hu: 
skills  they  need  for  handling  the  probl 
of  college-age  students.  (This  is  not  tc 
that  West  Point  and  Annapolis  do  not  | 
their  share  of  problems  with  sexual 
rassment  and  sexual  assault.  A  1995 
vey  of  the  three  academies  by  the  Ge 
al  Accounting  Office  indicated  thai 
percent  of  the  women  students  at  ^ 
Point  and  70  percent  at  Annapolis 
experienced  sexual  harassment  on  a  ru 
ring  basis.  The  Defense  Department  ins 
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tor  general  is  investigating  the  way  all  three 
military  academies  handle  rape  cases.) 

Meanwhile,  the  Air  Force  Academy  has 
stepped  up  its  prosecution  of  current  rape 
cases,  and  three  are  now  pending.  But  the 
air  force  has  recently  admitted  that  16  grad- 
uates who  were  accused  of  sexual  assaults 
are  currently  serving  as  officers  in  the  mili- 
tary. For  current  male  cadets,  the  new  scru- 
tiny is  disorienting.  "There  have  been  so 
many  changes,"  cadet  Ian  Holt  said  with  a 
sigh  in  early  May  during  an  interview  in  the 
academy  library,  "that  I'm  almost  numb  to 


pilot,  was  sworn  in.  In  September,  the 
Fowler  panel  issued  a  blistering  report  to 
Donald  Rumsfeld  and  to  the  Senate  and 
House  Armed  Services  Committees.  After 
90  days  of  research,  the  panel  concluded 
that  a  serious  failure  of  leadership  "helped 
create  an  environment  in  which  sexual  as- 
sault became  a  part  of  life  at  the  Academy." 
The  panel  also  accused  the  earlier  air- 
force  general-counsel  investigation  of  failing 
to  hold  anyone  accountable  and  attempt- 
ing to  "shield  Air  Force  Headquarters  from 
public  criticism."  Blame  was  laid  for  the 


reers,"  says  Cox.  "They  don't  have  jcl 
they  don't  have  counseling,  their  lives  h  I 
been  shattered."  Adds  Madonia,  "It's  t:  | 
for  them  to  get  help  putting  their  1  H 
back  together,  and  if  it  takes  a  lawsl 
then  we'll  do  it." 

Beth  Davis,  who  is  now  engaged  tc  1 
married  to  a  civilian  pilot  and  is  lh  I 
with  her  parents  in  Maryland,  foil 
that  she  was  spending  so  much  time  fi  I 
ing  for  her  cause  that  she  could  no  loi  jj 
keep  up  with  the  classes  she  was  takin  I 
a  local  community  college.  I 
has  yet  to  re-enroll. 

Sharon  Fullilove  was  at  I 
University  of  Arizona  study! 
to  become  an  orthodontist,  I 
could  not  afford  the  out-of-s  I 
tuition  this  fall  and  had  to  le.  L 
The  betrayal  by  her  beloved  a<  i| 
emy  is  still  hard  to  stomach, 
a  terrible  feeling  when  some  | 
does  this  to  you  and  gets  a  1 
with  it,  and  then  you  report  it  I 
the  system  punishes  you.  It':: I 
most  worse  than  the  actual  I 
that  the  system  failed  you." 
"As  a  female  officer,"  says 
mother,  Colonel  Shafer,  "I 
responsible  to  these  girls  \ 
will  get  hurt.  I  can't  get  thro  I 
to  their  mothers  to  tell  them  t 
to  send  their  daughters  to 
academy."  As  for  her  daugl 
who  after  three  years  of  e 


GETTING  THEIR  HEARING 

Attorney  Joseph  J.  Madonia  talking  with 
clients  Kira  Mountjoy-Pepka,  Jessica  Brakey, 
Sharon  Fullilove,  and  Beth  Davis. 


them."  Holt  and  many  of  his  fellow  cadets 
have  reacted  angrily  to  the  bad  press  that  has 
besmirched  the  name  of  their  school  and 
the  reputations  of  its  male  cadets.  Morale 
on-campus  appears  to  be  at  an  all-time  low. 
"A  lot  of  us  feel  like  we  are  getting  picked 
on  by  the  press,"  said  Holt.  Adds  Cadet 
David  Vincent,  "I  feel  like  we've  all  been  la- 
beled as  rapists.  Maybe  1  percent  are  rapists, 
but  unfortunately  they  are  the  ones  who  get 
represented  by  the  media."  Other  cadets 
have  reacted  to  the  scandal  with  shock  and 
disgust.  "I  find  it  weak  and  pathetic  to  have 
to  coerce  sex,"  says  Ryan  Roper.  "You  are 
not  a  man  if  you  have  to  do  that." 

In  July,  with  the  Agenda  for  Change 
largely  in  place,  acting  superintendent 
General  Weida  stepped  down  and  the 
school's  new  leader.  Lieutenant  General 
^ohn  W.  Rosa  Jr.,  also  a  decorated  fighter 


feel  responsible  for  girls 
who  will  get  hurt.  I  can't  get  to  their  mothers 
to  tell  them  not  to  send  their  daughters." 


first  time  squarely  on  the  heads  of  the  for- 
mer top  four  members  of  the  academy  ad- 
ministration. 

While  Congress  decides  whether  or 
not  to  hold  Secretary  Roche  ultimately 
responsible,  and  the  Pentagon  decides 
whether  or  not  to  discipline  the  acade- 
my's previous  leadership,  a  group  of  sev- 
en alleged  rape  victims  are  considering 
filing  a  lawsuit  against  the  institution.  The 
former  cadets  have  hired  Jim  Cox,  a 
litigator  in  the  Atlanta  office  of  Green- 
berg  Traurig,  a  firm  that  represented  vic- 
tims of  sexual  abuse  in  cases  involving 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  Joseph  J.  Ma- 
donia, an  entertainment  lawyer  and  lit- 
igator from  Chicago.  "Our  clients  have 
lost  their  education  and  their  military  ca- 


tional  instability  has  made  a  good  re 
ery,  "you're  so  happy  to  have  yourj 
back,  but  you  know  they'll  never  be 
same." 

Jessica  Brakey  currently  lives  with  a  c 
in  in  Denver  and  is  working  as  a  telei 
keter.  She  sees  herself  as  a  sacrificial  la 
Reporting  her  rape  and  going  public 
her  career,  she  believes,  but  she  hopes 
has  helped  other  victims. 

Lisa  Ballas  has  remained  in  the , 
force.  She  graduated  from  the  academy 
May  and  is  now  attending  an  air-force  f 
school  in  Pensacola,  Florida.  She  w 
to  fly  an  F-15E.  "I  would  be  honored  tc  ] 
for  my  country,"  she  says.  "That's  my  j 
As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  it's  an  oca  I 
tional  hazard."  □ 
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ON  THE  EDGE 

To  nobly  render  America's  impoverished, 
photographer  Larry  Fink  traveled  across  the 
country,  taking  portraits  of  individuals 
living  on  or  near  the  poverty  line  in  the  dozen 
states  with  the  highest  proportion  of  poor 
residents.  In  Navajo  Canoncito,  New  Mexico, 
he  encountered  Benjamin  Platero  and 
Judy  Apachito,  their  one-year-old,  Ziana, 
and  Judy's  mother,  Alice,  aged  89. 


HOW  THE  POOR  LIVE  NOW 

Many  of  Americas  poor  can't  find  a  job.  Others  work  two  or  three.  Then  there 

are  the  children.  The  number  who  live  below  the  poverty  line  continues 

to  climb.  If  we  decide  this  is  unacceptable,  writes  a  leading  presidential 

candidate,  we  can  do  something  about  it 

BY  HOWARD  DEAN 


Growing  up  in  New  York  City,  I  was  acutely  aware 
of  those  around  me.  The  city  has  a  particular 
closeness  that  makes  it  impossible  to  shield  one- 
self from  social  inequality;  some  of  America's  rich- 
est and  poorest  families  live  literally  within  blocks 
of  one  another.  As  a  child,  I  often  rode  the  Lex- 
ington Avenue  subway,  studying  the  faces  of  the 
working-class  adults  who  commuted  down  from  Spanish  Harlem 
the  Bronx.  They  sometimes  had  their  children  in  tow,  and  it 
did  not  take  a  great  leap  of  imagination  to  envision  trading  places 


with  one  of  them.  Even  at  that  young  age,  it  was  obvious  to  | 
that  there  was  very  little  separating  us,  other  than  a  few  sub 
stops  and  circumstances  of  birth. 

Working  hard  and  giving  back  to  the  community  and  to  s 
ety  were  familial  expectations,  and  the  effects  of  my  doin; 
would  prove  far  deeper  than  just  a  sense  of  civic  duty  and  a  i 
work  ethic.  As  my  three  brothers  and  I  grew  older,  our  expo  | 
to  people  across  the  economic  spectrum  began  to  shape  hov 
saw  the  world.  Charlie  (who  would  perish  in  Laos  in  1974, 
the  end  of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia)  spent  time  working 
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III  C      C  I  I  V  1 1  ^J I  I  \5 1  I  L  ■    In  the  race  for  a  greener  planet,  Toyota  is  determined  to  win. 

F«  hy  weVe  developed  Hybrid  Synergy  Drive,'  a  revolutionary  power  train  that  combines  a  gasoline  engine  with  a  powerful  electric 
or  at  never  needs  to  be  plugged  in.  The  result?  Super-efficient,  super-charged  performance. 

Bynergy  Drive  achieves  nearly  2.5  times  the  average  fuel  efficiency  of  conventional  vehicles  and  close  to  90%  fewer  smog-forming 
» is  -  all  while  dramatically  boosting  power.*  In  fact,  Hybrid  Synergy  Drive  can  inject  a  V6  SUV  with  the  power  and  torque  of  a  V8. 
gjndbreak.ng  yet  affordable  technology  has  already  hit  the  roads  in  the  all-new  Prius. 
Hn,  Hybrid  Synergy  Drive  will  be  available  in  more  and  more  Toyota  products  -  including  SUVs. 
cc.j  to  a  new  era  in  driving  -  we're  off  and  racing. 
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lege  of  Medicine,  in  the  Bronx,  and  I  \ 
on  my  psychiatry  rotation  in  one  of  seve , 
Bronx  hospitals  among  which  I  circu! 
ed.  A  14-year-old  Puerto  Rican  boy  ca 
in  for  treatment.  Robert  (a  pseudonym 
protect  the  patient's  privacy)  was  psych  j 
ic,  and  he  was  also  from  a  poor  famil; . 
knew  enough  about  the  condition  to 
derstand  that  it  could  be  influenced  by  ; ; 
number  of  factors— lack  of  pre-natal  care, 
trition,  early  medical  attention,  or  ability 
pay  for  treatment,  to  name  a  few.  If  Robe 
family  had  been  able  to  shoulder  the  bun  : 
of  his  incredibly  expensive  condition,  wo 
it  have  progressed  to  such  a  stage? 

Robert  was  not  unique.  Every  day  in 
Bronx,  I  saw  low-income  patients  who  1 
left  serious  illnesses  untreated  because  t 
couldn't  afford  to  go  to  the  doctor.  It  we  j 


Adjusted  for  inflation, 

the  minimum  wage  has  decreased 

38  percent  since  1968. 


underprivileged  children,  while  I  chose  a  summer  clearing 
fields  and  repairing  corrals  on  a  Florida  cattle  ranch.  I  worked 
alongside  Cuban  exiles  who  spoke  little  or  no  English;  many  could 
not  find  employment  of  any  other  kind.  It  was  a  grueling  job,  but 
the  toil  was  tempered  with  the  knowledge  that  I  had  a  comfort- 
able home  to  return  to  at  the  end  of  the  summer.  The  same  could 
not  be  said  for  most  of  my  Cuban  counterparts,  a  reality  to  which 
I  was  not  oblivious. 

Poverty  had  many  faces,  I  -was  learning;  it  seemed  not  to  spare 
those  who  worked  the  longest  or  labored  the  hardest,  and  there 
was  certainly  no  guarantee  of  escape,  regardless  of  dedication  or 
force  of  will.  A  stint  as  an  undergraduate  teaching  junior-high- 
school  children  from  low-income  families  in  New  Haven  only 
deepened  my  sense  of  the  realities  of  social  inequality.  I  clearly 
had  opportunities  that  others  never  would,  and  although  I  did 
not  feel  guilty  about  my  upbringing,  it  was  obvious  that  the  play- 
ing field  was  not  a  level  one. 

After  graduating  from  college,  I  followed  in  my  father's  foot- 
steps and  began  working  on  Wall  Street.  I  wasn't  sure  what 
I  was  cut  out  for,  but  it  clearly  wasn't  investment  banking. 
After  some  soul-searching,  I  decided  that  I  wanted  to  pursue  a 
career  in  medicine— the  idea  of  setting  up  my  own  practice  ap- 
pealed both  to  my  impulse  toward  community  responsibility  and 
my  hope  of  making  a  concrete,  tangible  difference  in  the  world, 
one  person  at  a  time. 

While  in  medical  school,  I  had  an  encounter  that  crystallized 

my  thinking  about  the  effects  that  poverty  can  have  on  the  entire 

e  of  an  individual's  life.  I  was  attending  Albert  Einstein  Col- 


MOTHER  COURAGE  Top,  care  provider  Maria  Hilda  Sanchez 

of  Rio  Grande  City,  Texas,  is  a  single  mother  of  four  who 

makes  pinatas  to  earn  extra  cash.  Above,  Stacy  McCormick, 

who  lives  in  a  Washington,  D.C.,  homeless 

shelter,  shares  a  stoop  with  son  Carrington  Larue  Dixon. 


terrible  cycle  being  played  out  in  slow  motion  before  my  eye  | 
small,  treatable  condition  appears;  it  goes  unattended,  grows 
a  serious  health  risk  that  finally  erupts  with  a  vengeance;  and  | 
patient  lands  in  the  emergency  room.  The  bill  is  astronomical, 
the  family  is  bankrupted. 

Any  sane  person  could  conclude  that  this  was  not  the  n 
efficient  way  for  our  health-care  system  to  be  run,  nor  the  n 
humane.  I  had  no  doubts  that  capitalism  was  the  best  poss  | 
economic  model  (I  had  been  raised  by  a  stockbroker,  after 
but  there  were  gaps,  inconsistencies,  and  plain  cruelties  that 
market  alone  would  never  address,  and  not  only  in  health  car 
seemed  to  me  that  local  communities  and  national  governn 
had  roles  to  play  in  easing  the  pain  of  economic  inequalities 

This  view  was  in  line  with  prevailing  attitudes  at  the  time.  P 
cally,  the  question  of  the  government's  role  in  addressing  po\ 
appeared  to  have  been  settled  long  ago.  I  came  of  age  during  J 
F.  Kennedy's  New  Frontier  and  Lyndon  Johnson's  Great  Soc 
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THEN  THERE'S  CANON  DIGITAL. 


()DUCING  THE  DIGIC  CHIP.  Now  available  in  the  new  PowerShot  digital  cameras,    «oo  D,o,™.  < , ...  . 

I    |    DIGIC.  A  digital  brain  that  evaluates  the  scene  or  subject  and  makes  the  necessary  adjustments 
the  instant  before  you  shoot.  No  thinking  required.  That  means  you  just  relax  and  enjoy  the  ride.' 
www.powershot.com  digital  REVOLUTIONIZED  photography  ■  we  REVOLUTIONIZED  digital 
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RFORMER 


Lights,  camera,  action.  From  red-carpet  events  to  life's  other  great  moments,  Canon  capture 
your  world  in  style.  Now,  with  Canon's  exclusive  DIGIC  Image  Processor,  you  can  go  | 
head  to  head  with  the  most  talented  paparazzi.  The  DIGIC  Image  Processor  provides 
enhanced  image  quality  and  increased  processing  speed,  so  the  colors  you  see  are  the 
ones  you  get.  And  Direct  Print,  with  Canon  Card  Photo  Printers  and  PictBridge  supportec 
printers,  provides  instant  gratification.  The  holidays  just  got  a  little  bit  brighter! 


CARD  PHOTO 

PRINTER 


CP-300 


The  super-sleek  Canon  Card  Photo  Printer  CP-300  provides  photo-quality  prints  in  just  85  seconds.*  Even  better, 
you  can  print  from  any  of  the  Canon  PowerShot  digital  cameras  featured  on  these  pages.  Available  print  sizes  include: 
4"  x  6"  (postcard  size),  wallet  size,  and  8  mini-labels.  The  printer  is  ultra-lightweight  and  comes  with  a  portable, 
rechargeable  battery,  so  you  can  take  it  with  you  anywhere  (no  computer  necessary!).  Road  trip,  anyone? 


Get  a  free  carrying  case  by  mail 
when  you  buy  a  Canon  Card  Photo 
Printer  CP-200  or  CP-300.  Offer 
valid  on  purchases  made  between 
11/1/03  and  1/31/04.  Go  to 
powershot.com  for  details. 


TZwerShot  S400 
DIGIT/M-  <EI_F»H 

Make  a  bold  style  statement  with  the  Canon  PowerShot  S400 
Digital  ELPH  camera.  With  its  ultra-compact,  stainless-steel 
design,  the  chic  Digital  ELPH  camera  boasts  a  modern  look    I 
and  powerful  advanced  features  including  4  Megapixels  and    ■ 
3x  Optical  Zoom.  Now,  all  of  your  shots  will  look  professional. 


powershot.com 


rShot  S50 


Tis  the  season  for  the  Canon  PowerShot  S50. 
The  S50  offers  a  host  of  options  and  every  feature 
you  could  ask  for— all  housed  in  a  fashionable  black, 
brushed  aluminum-alloy  exterior.  With  5  Megapixels 
and  3x  Optical  Zoom,  the  S50  is  the  ideal  foundation 
for  a  picture-perfect  holiday. 
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rowerShot  G5 


G5 


Shoot  like  an  expert  with  the  Canon 
PowerShot  G5.  The  G5  offers  professional 
features  with  a  stunning  combination  of 
resolution,  speed,  and  control,  including 
5  Megapixels,  4x  Optical  Zoom,  and  more. 
With  a  host  of  manual  controls,  shooting 
modes,  and  Canon  supplementary  lenses, 
the  G5  provides  a  beautiful  photo  finish. 


~RwerShot  A  70 

DIGITAL      CAMERA 

Exquisitely  stylish  and  simple  to  operate,  the 
Canon  PowerShot  A70  delivers  exceptional 
image  quality,  yet  it's  remarkably  affordable. 
With  3.2  Megapixels  and  an  impressive  3x 
Optical  Zoom,  the  A70  ensures  that  all  of 
your  photographic  subjects  look  like  stars! 
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Canon 

KNOW  HOW* 


Turn  a  wedding  hall  into  a  photo  lab  with  the  new  Canon  Card  Photo  Printer. 
Simply  connect  your  PowerShot  digital  camera  to  a  CP-200  or  CP-300  and  get  great 
prints  in  85  seconds.  It  even  works  with  any  PictBridge  compatible  digital  camera* 
digital  REVOLUTIONIZED  photography  ■  we  REVOLUTIONIZED  digital 
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JOCIETY 


yv  Barry  Goldwater's  anti-government  extremism  beaten  back  in 
electoral  landslide,  and  took  note  as  Republican  Richard  Nixon 
llowed  in  his  Democratic  predecessors'  footsteps  in  continuing 
develop  progressive  initiatives  to  fight  a  "War  on  Poverty."  Re- 
rdless  of  ideology,  everyone  seemed  to  agree  that  using  gov- 
nment  as  a  tool  to  ensure  social  justice  was  generally  in  the  best 
lerests  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  as  long  as  it  was  done  sensibly. 

t's  hard  to  believe  how  much  we've  changed  since  then.  The 
ideal  of  national  community,  along  with  an  ethos  stressing  that 
"we're  all  in  this  together."  has  been  replaced  by  a  widening 
lasm  between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  a  shrinking  middle  class, 
id  a  'fend  for  yourself"  attitude.  This  transformation  happened 
adually,  but  was  influenced  by  governmental  actions  and  rhetoric 
)m  the  top  down.  In  1980,  Ronald  Reagan  won  the  presidency 
lile  denouncing  "racial  quotas"  and  "welfare  queens,"  convincing 
dispirited  electorate  that  someone  else  was  to  blame  for  their 
oblems  (a  technique  which  is  particularly  effective  if  the  "enemy" 
a  group,  such  as  low-income  single  mothers,  in  no  position  to 
ht  back).  Since  then,  many  on  the  far  right  have  become  more 
d  more  fearless  about  promoting  tax  cuts  for  those  at  the  top  (re- 
ting  in  fewer  services  for  those  who  need  them  most),  while  ac- 
sing  those  who  oppose  these  measures  of  inciting  "class  warfare." 
The  numbers  are  startling:  When  you  adjust  for  inflation,  the 

Some  34.6  million  Americans  live 
below  the  poverty  line.  Nearly 
te-third — 12.1  million— are  children. 


minimum  wage  in  this  country  has  actually  decreased  38  percent 
since  1968,  according  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
Meanwhile,  the  booming  economy  of  the  90s  did  not  assist 
many  of  those  in  the  lowest  income  categories,  especially  in  ar- 
eas where  housing  prices  rose  while  incomes  remained  stagnant. 
In  2002  alone,  according  to  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau,  1.7  million 
more  Americans  dipped  below  the  poverty  line,  bringing  the  na- 
tional total  to  34.6  million.  Nearly  one-third  of  those— 12.1  mil- 
lion—are children.  Tax  cuts  tilted  toward  the  highest  earners  have 
accelerated  the  problem;  as  federal  income  taxes  are  reduced, 
state  and  local  taxes  are  often  forced  to  rise.  Many  of  these,  such 
as  the  sales  tax,  disproportionately  affect  low-income  workers. 
Supporters  of  tax  cuts  will  tell  you  that  everyone  benefits,  but  in 
many  cases  they  don't.  I  recently  received  an  e-mail  concerning 
a  Georgia  family  about  to  be  evicted  from  their  home.  They  had 
just  received  their  tax-rebate  check.  After  paying  their  federal  in- 
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come  taxes  last  year,  they  were  expecting  the 
promised  $400  per  child.  But  their  total  re- 
bate for  their  two  children  was  S  13.50. 

What  we  have  seen  since  the  1970s  is  a 
governmental  effort  that  has  ended  up  direct- 
ing even  more  wealth  into  the  hands  of  those 
at  the  top,  while  the  safety  net  for  those  at 
the  bottom  slowly  frays.  This  has  resulted  not 
in  a  rising  tide  lifting  all  boats  but  in  an  ever 
shrinking  middle  class  and  a  breakdown  of  our 
American  community.  Most  critically  at  risk 
are  families  like  Robert's,  which  have  had  the 
odds  against  them  from  the  beginning,  and 
which  now  have  no  recourse  available  to  them 
other  than  that  offered  by  a  government 
whose  anti-poverty  program,  they  feel,  is  rapid- 
ly becoming  little  more  than  "Get  a  job." 

If  only  it  were  that  simple.  Some  American 
families  are  on  the  verge  of  permanent 
hunger  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  parents 
may  be  working  not  one  but  two  or  three 
jobs.  Their  problems  are  usually  not  limit- 
ed to  putting  food  on  the  table;  many  such 
families  cannot  house  themselves  or  afford  to 
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cities  and  towns  across  America  I  have  se< 
remarkable  ones.  I  believe  that,  since  pover 
stems  first  and  foremost  from  a  breakdow 
in  community  responsibility,  community 
based  solutions  can  lead  the  way  in  helpin 
us  understand  how  to  overcome  it. 


Fighting  poverty  can  be  about  provic 
ing  more  opportunities  to  get  ahead 
Mississippi,  Governor  Ronnie  Musgrov 
recognized  that  even  in  today's  technolog 
cal  world  many  of  the  students  in  his  stat 
were  not  being  taught  any  computer  skill 
largely  because  so  many  districts  could  not  a 
ford  up-to-date  equipment.  Job  training  an 
entrepreneurship  were  also  in  short  suppl 
in  Mississippi,  crippling  economic  growtl 
The  state  came  up  with  a  beautifully  inn( 
vative  solution.  Through  a  Computers  in  tr 
Classroom  initiative,  the  governor  teame 


seek  treatment  for  their  medical  problems.  Poverty  knows  no 
prejudice:  my  first  patient  on  my  first  E.R.  rotation  in  the  Bronx 
was  a  13-year-old  African-American  girl  who  was  dealing  with 
complications  from  an  unwanted  pregnancy;  my  first  patient  on 
my  first  E.R.  rotation  in  Vermont  was  a  13-year-old  girl  in  ex- 
actly the  same  circumstance,  but  Caucasian.  The  face  of  poverty 
is  rural,  it  is  urban,  it  is  black,  white,  Hispanic,  male,  female, 
young,  and  old.  It  is  an  American  face.  These  families  work  as 
hard  as  any  of  us,  and  many  work  harder  than  most,  and  yet 
many  spend  their  lives  one  paycheck,  one  accident,  or  one  med- 
ical emergency  away  from  total  financial  ruin. 

And  the  problem  is  not  confined  only  to  those  below  the 
poverty  line.  As  I've  traveled  the  country,  I've  felt  nothing  so 
much  as  a  sense  of  fear.  People  everywhere  are  afraid  that  very 
little  separates  them  from  disaster,  that  their  jobs  are  not  secure, 
and  that  if  they  lose  their  jobs  there  will  not  be  another  one  wait- 
ing. They  know  something  is  wrong  in  our  country,  and  they  don't 
know  what  they  can  do  to  make  it  right.  Most  are  good  people 
who  work  hard.  I  have  seen  their  joys,  their  frustrations,  and  their 
attempts  to  change  their  reality.  The  problem  is  not  one  of  the 
motivated  versus  the  lazy.  It  is  larger  and  deeper,  and  if  we  are 
going  to  address  it,  we  must  do  so  honestly. 

Ultimately,  the  question  is:  What  kind  of  country  will  we  be? 
Will  we  be  a  country  that  declares  anti-poverty  efforts  a  na- 
tional embarrassment  or  a  national  priority?  Will  we  be  a 
country  that  values  escalating  tax  cuts  for  the  highest  income 
brackets,  or  one  that  values  the  services  that  tax  cuts  inevitably 
kill  through  financial  starvation?  Will  we  accept  the  problem  of 
poverty  as  a  consequence  of  capitalism,  or  will  we  strengthen 
capitalism  by  restoring  fairness?  Will  we  choose  leaders  who  prac- 
tice a  politics  that  polarizes,  or  leaders  whose  politics  address  the 
common  good,  targeting  not  just  those  most  likely  to  go  to  the 
polls  but  also  those  who  don't  or  can't?  In  short,  will  we  close 
our  eyes  and  ignore  one  another,  or  will  we  stand  together  as  a 
community? 

I  do  not  accept  that  there  is  no  solution.  I  know,  because  in 


GETTING  BY  George  Moats  (top),  a  lumbermitl  worker, 

and  Angela  McGinnis  (above,  with  twins  Jeremy  and  Jason)  live* 

in  mobile  homes  in  West  Virginia.  "I  don't  know 

what  I'd  do  if  I  had  to  pay  rent,"  says  McGinnis,  who  juggles 

several  jobs  to  keep  pace  with  the  bills. 


up  with  the  AOL  Foundation  and  a  local  Mississippi  nonpro; 
group  to  train  teachers  in  educating  students  about  repairing,  u.1 
grading,  and  building  computers.  Classrooms  across  Mississip 
became  impromptu  high-tech  factories— some  were  compan 
to  old-fashioned  barn  raisings— where  students  not  only  ma' 
computers  for  themselves  and  their  fellow  students,  but  learn 
skills  to  which  they  likely  never  would  have  been  expose 
Many  graduates  of  the  program  now  have  plans  to  pursue  c 
reers  in  computer  science  and  computer  repair,  and  some  ev  | 
plan  to  start  their  own  local  tech  businesses. 

Long-term  investments  in  communities  can  also  reduce  1 1 
likelihood  of  poverty  for  future  generations.  In  West  Los  Angel 
the  Mar  Vista  Family  Center,  which  is  funded  both  public  j 
and  privately,  interacts  with  low-income  parents  and  children  j 
order  to  help  develop  truly  nurturing  environments  so  that  ki 
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have  the  skills  to  succeed  later  in  life.  I've  long  been  a  believer  in 
early  education  as  a  key  to  success,  and  Mar  Vista,  like  Vermont's 
Success  by  Six  program,  operates  on  the  premise  that  investing 
now  in  families  with  young  children  beats  investing  in  social  pro- 
grams or  prisons  later. 

Another  approach  to  the  problem  of  long-term  poverty  is 
to  eliminate  those  expenses  that  can  trap  families  in  a  cycle  of 
debt.  In  my  home  state  of  Vermont,  the  rising  costs  of  health  in- 
surance had  caused  many  of  our  small  businesses  to  cancel  cover- 
age for  their  employees,  and  many  more  poor  families  had  gone 
uninsured  for  long  periods  of  time.  As  I  had  witnessed  years  be- 
fore in  the  Bronx,  many  illness- 
es were  going  untreated  until 
circumstances  were  dire  and 
costs  were  prohibitive.  We  felt 
that  something  had  to  be  done 
to  make  health  care  more  acces- 
sible to  those  who  could  not  af- 
ford it.  By  working  within  exist- 
ing programs,  we  were  able  to 


expand  coverage  to  91  percent  of  adults  and  to  virtually  every  ch 
in  the  state.  Low-income  Vermonters  now  have  a  resource  to  ensi 
that  they  remain  healthy  and  are  not  ruined  by  medical  expens 
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Since  the  1970s,  more  wealth 

has  been  directed  into  the  hands 

of  those  at  the  top. 


he  hard  truth  is  that  there  is  no  single  solution  to  long-tei 
poverty.  But  simply  because  the  problem  is  daunting  a 
complex  does  not  mean  we  should  shy  away  from  trying 
solve  it.  The  faces  on  these  pages  come  from  communities  acn 
America,  and  I  believe  that,  when  we  pull  together  as  a  natioi ' 
community  and  focus  on  the  faces  behind  the  statistics,  the  Am  i 
ican  people  can  effect  extraordinary  change.  We  must  invest  in  tl 

change.  To  paraphrase  John 
Kennedy,  our  work  may  not 
finished  in  the  next  few  mont 
or  the  next  few  years  or  perhj 
in  our  lifetimes.  But  for  the  sg 
of  our  United  States  and  all  w 
dream  of  living  out  its  promi 
let  us  begin— one  face  and  o 
community  at  a  time.  D 


lOfcu'E  FIRES  Melvin  Jesus's  New  Mexico  house  has  no  electricity.  Poverty  in  his  state  ranks  fourth,  per  capita,  after  D.C.,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiam 
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such  as  Latrell  SprewelTs 
scalp  and  Adam  Sandler's  t< 
Todd  McFarlane  s  adult- 
oriented  action  figures  arc 
than  just  plastic  replicas 
of  pop-culture  stars  or  chr 
they're  sort  of  art!  The  m 
who  once  showed  Marvel ; 
rgw  things  about  comic  be 
3  now  muscled  into  a 
26  billion  market  alongsi 
sbro  and  Mattel 
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id  you  know  we're  living  through  a  golden  age  for  ac- 
tion figures'?  Don't  scoff.  I'll  give  you  an  example: 

The  film  Little  Nicky,  a  wearying  comedy  in  which  Adam  Sand- 
ler plays  the  Devil's  son,  was  released  in  November  2000.  Hav- 
ing cost  New  Line  Cinema  an  estimated  $80  million  to  produce, 
plus  some  $35  million  more  for  marketing,  the  film  took  in  just 
under  $40  million  in  the  U.S.— thus  serving  neither  art  nor  com- 
merce. But  you  should  see  the  action  figures.  They  didn't  sell 
much  either,  but  they  are  genuine  pop  masterworks,  displaying  a 
level  of  craft  that  goes  way  beyond  what  you'd  expect,  or  even 
deserve,  from  a  toy  retailing  for  somewhere  between  $8  and  $10 
and  based  on  a  flop  to  boot.  It's  not  just  that  the  Sandler  dolls 
actually  look  like  him,  although  that  in  itself  is  an  accomplish- 
ment given  that  (a)  the  faces  of  these  six-or-so-inch  figures  are 
not  much  bigger  than  George  Washington's  on  a  quarter,  and  (b) 
part  of  Sandler's  appeal  is  that  he  looks  like  a  hundred  guys  you 
went  to  high  school  with  and  no  one  in  particular;  it's  that  the 
attention  to  detail  is  so  patently  neurotic.  Each  of  Sandler's  teeny 
teeth  in  his  teeny  gaping  mouth  has  been  articulated  and  given  its 
own  micro-dab  of  paint,  as  have  his  little  red-brown  lips  and  little 
pink  tongue,  not  to  mention  his  even  tinier  black  pupils  and  brown 
One  figure's  oversize  down  coat  has  been  exquisitely  sculpt- 


ed in  all  its  delicate  puffiness,  a  convincing  simulation  of  dow  i 
"loft"  that,  one  imagines,  is  not  an  easy  effect  to  pull  off  in  t  j 
medium  of  injection-molded  polyvinyl  chloride. 

But  the  masterpiece  of  this  set  of  seven  figures  (collect  the  I 
all  on  eBay  for  around  $30;  I  did)  is  Mr.  Beefy,  the  movie's  ta 
ing  bulldog.  Individual  hairs  have  been  carved  into  Mr.  Beef  I 
coat,  a  rendering  that— combined  with  a  subtle  yet  elabonl 
paint  job,  a  series  of  brownish-tannish-coppery  washes  appro  f 
mating  the  sheen  of  living  dog  fur— gives  him  a  feathery,  alm< 
hallucinatory  effect,  similar  to  a  late-stage  van  Gogh.  Better  y 
and  unlike  any  van  Gogh,  Mr.  Beefy  shoots  a  barbed,  mediev  | 
looking  missile  out  of  his  penis  sheath  when  you  lift  his  leg. 
the  sort  of  feature  that  adds  what  the  toy  industry  calls  "pi;  | 
ability."  As  the  packaging  helpfully  notes:  "Ages  13+." 

When  the  action  figures  are  better  than  the  movie,  a  cultu 
sea  change  is  taking  place.  The  Little  Nicky  figures  wi 
made  by  McFarlane  Toys,  a  nine-year-old  company  tl 
has  also  produced  equally  exacting  and,  in  their  way,  lovely  figu 
based  on  characters  from  Halloween  A  Nightmare  on  Elm  Stn 
Escape  from  L.A.,  Edward  Scissorhands,  the  Matrix  trilogy,  the  fi 
two  Austin  Powers  movies,  and  the  last  two  Terminators.  McF 
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What  "raising  the  bar"  for  action  figui 
means.  I  suspect,  will  not  be  immediat' 
clear  to  most  readers,  but  if  you  are  son  i 
where  between  the  ages  of  20  and  40  and  thi 
back  to  the  action  figures  from  your  own  chi 
hood,  or  your  brother's,  or  the  kid's  down  the  str 
who  wore  Spock  ears  and  got  caught  masturbati 
that  time,  you  will  recall  homely  hunks  of  pi 
tic  sculpted  in  stiff,  dead-person  poses,  malp 
portioned,  slapped  with  crude  paint  jobs.  And 
matter  who  they  were  supposed  to  be— Rami 
He-Man,  Wayne  Gretzky,  Superman,  or  Fonzi' 
they  all  had  the  generic  features  of  a  male  so; 
opera  star:  smooth,  blandly  handsome,  inexpr 
sive.  At  best.  When  I  recently  visited  McFarlar 
main  offices  in  Arizona,  Christine  Finch,  the  cc 
pany's  head  of  licensing,  showed  me  a  competitc 
Dan  Marino  figure  that  looked  like  it  was  sufl 
ing  from  acromegaly. 

"McFarlane  really  created  the  category  of  1 
scale  figures,"  says  Douglas  Goldstein,  senior  e 
tor  of  the  action-figure  magazine  ToyFare.  "It  is 
longer  acceptable  to  say,  'Well,  this  is  a  toy  of 
character.'  Now  fans  insist  on  as  good  a  repres 
tation  as  possible."  Or,  as  Chris  Byrne,  the  editoi 
Toy  Report,  a  weekly  trade  publication,  puts  it:  "1 
sculpting  McFarlane  has  done,  the  detail  in 
figures— if  you  put  one  of  his  figures  against  a  £ 
Wars  figure  from  the  70s,  the  Star  Wars  figure  lo 
like  a  lump  of  plastic."  This  is  not  said  lightly 
cause,  in  action-figure  circles,  vintage  Star  Wars 
ures  are  as  close  to  sacred  as  lumps  of  plastic  £ 
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lane  makes  figures  of  our  more  colorful  rock 
stars,  too  (Alice  Cooper.  Ozzy  Osbourne,  the 
members  of  Kiss  and  Metallica).  And  then 
there  are  the  McFarlane  Sports  Picks  figures 
of  professional  football,  baseball,  basketball, 
and  hockey  players,  not  to  mention  a  brand- 
new  series  of  nascar  drivers,  as  well  as  the  oc- 
casional oddball  one-offs— the  Bob  and  Doug  McKenzie  action 
figures,  based  on  the  old  SCTV  characters,  or  the  new  "Twisted 
Land  of  Oz"  set  that  includes  a  buxom,  corseted,  leather-hooded 
Dorothy  held  captive  by  two  evil-baby  Munchkins.  one  of  whom 
has  just  branded  her  exposed  right  thigh. 

McFarlane  Toys  is  owned' by  Todd  McFarlane,  an  unusually 
successful  comic-book  artist— he  brought  Spider-Man  to  record 
levels  of  popularity  in  the  early  90s,  and  subsequently  created 
the  Gothic  superhero  Spawn— who  has  had  even  greater  success, 
and  perhaps  discovered  his  truest  genius,  making  action  figures 
that  will  not  likely  find  their  way  into  the  sticky  hands  of  actu- 
al children.  McFarlane,  42.  is  legendarily  hardheaded;  as  one  of 
his  peers  says,  "He's  not  a  guy  who  plays  well  with  others."  But 
even  people  who  don't  particularly  like  him  will  grant  that  he  is 
as  important  in  his  field  as  Picasso  and  Charlie  Parker  were  in 
theirs,  and  they  weren't  always  easy  to  get  along  with,  either. 

Of  course,  you  always  get  style  points  for  lavishing  produc- 
tion values  on  an  art  form  most  practitioners  treat  like  dreck; 
that's  as  true  of  action  figures  as  it  is  of  porn  or  Christian  rock. 
But  if  you  speak  to  people  who  make  it  their  business  to  know- 
something  about  action  figures— toy  sellers,  toy  analysts,  toy 
nalists,  McFarlane's  competitors,  guys  who  work  in  comic- 
book stores— they  will  tell  you  that  McFarlane  "revolutionized" 
n  figures,  that  he  "raised  the  bar"  for  what  an  action  figure 
can  be.  that  he  "transformed"  the  way  action  figures  are  mar- 
keted and  sold. 


McFARLANE'S  COMPETITORS  WILL  TELL  1 

YOU  THAT  HE  "REVOLUTIONIZED"  ACTION  FIGURES,  TH/i 
"RAISED  THE  BAR"  FOR  WHAT  AN  ACTION  FIGURE  CAN  B 


"Thank  God  the  other  guys  did  it  so  wrong  that  me  gettin 
right  is  considered  genius,"  says  McFarlane  himself,  whom  I 
terviewed,  in  part,  between  bites  of  a  pastrami  sub  as  he  sat 
the  floor  of  the  Phoenix  Sky  Harbor  International  Airport,  w  j 
ing  out  a  rare  fog  delay  for  a  flight  to  Los  Angeles,  where  | 
was  scheduled  to  make  a  promotional  appearance  on  Fox  Spi 
Net's  The  Best  Damn  Sports  Show  Period.  Aside  from  ins 
ing  that  his  action  figures  ought  to  genuinely  look  like  wh<x 
they're  supposed  to  be,  McFarlane's  real  stroke  of  genius,  i 
toy-maker,  was  realizing  that  there  was  a  profitable  niche  in  rr  J 
ing  tchotchkes  for  post-adolescents— viewers  of  The  Best  Da  j 
Sports  Show  Period,  say— who  would  sooner  die  than  be  cau  I 
buying  a  Hummel  figurine  or  a  Beanie  Baby  but  would  still  I 
to  share  their  lives  with  a  six-inch  little-buddy  version  of  tl  | 
favorite  quarterback  or  slasher-movie  psycho. 


M 


cFarlane  explains  his  business  model  this  way: 
about  creating  a  toy  that,  if  you  had  it  on  your  sh 
somebody  wouldn't  say,  'Are  you  collecting  toys?  h  | 
old  are  you?  Are  you  mentally  arrested?'"  Though  there  ws 
small  but  established  adult  collectors'  market  when  McFarl  | 
launched  his  first  line  of  figures,  in  1994.  he  was  told  again 
again  that  one  couldn't  design  toys  strictly  with  grown-up  I 
mind.  His  response:  "You  can  if  you  (a)  pick  the  right  sub 
matter  and  (b)  make  it  worthy  of  a  22-year-old."  McFarl  | 
doesn't  "do"  focus  groups,  but  he  understands  his  brand's  "e 
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Earth  Day,  eveiy  day 

From  the  cleanest  car  company 

on  the  planet. 

We  love  clean  air.  Coming  from  a  car  company,  that's  never  really  been  an  easy 
claim  to  prove  Unless,  of  course,  you're  Honda. 

We've  had  a  long  history  of  environmental  leadership,  featuring  an  extensive  line  of 
cars  that  have  repeatedly  set  industry  standards  for  cleaner  technology  And.  recently,  the 
Union  of  Concerned  Scientists  named  Honda  the  cleanest  car  company  in  the  world.' 

Consider  the  Civic,  the  first  mass-market  vehicle  to  provide  a  hybrid  powertrain 
option  in  America.  With  up  to  650  miles  to  every  tank  of  gas.  it's  America's  fuel-economy 
marvel  There's  also  the  zero-emission,  hydrogen-powered  Honda  FCX.the  first  fuel- 
cell  car  to  be  government  certified  for  use  on  public  roads.  All  the  way  down  the  line, 
every  Honda  car  is  a  Low-Emission  Vehicle  or  cleaner. 

In  many  respects,  it's  always  been  this  way  Honda  was  the  first  automaker  to 
meet  the  emission  standards  of  the  1970  Clean  Air  Act,  without  a  catalytic  converter. 
Not  to  mention,  we  were  the  first  to  meet  the  cleanest  engine  standard  (SULEV),  and 
the  very  first  to  introduce  hybrid  technology  to  America. 

Genuine  environmental  leadership  built  through  decades  of  concern.  It's  Honda's 

labor  of  love.  Clean  and  simple. 


tional  connect,"  as  marketers  like  to  say.  Take  the  22-year-old,  new 
to  the  workforce,  who  graces  the  top  of  his  cubicle  divider  at  work 
with  a  McFarlane  Austin  Powers  or  maybe  one  of  the  company's 
darker  figures— the  Dorothy-as-fetish-object,  say,  or  the  mutant 
Toto,  who,  aside  from  his  skinless  face,  looks  like  a  cross  be- 
tween a  toad  and  a  triceratops.  The  toy  becomes  a  symbol,  a 
totem  that  says,  in  McFarlane's  exegesis,  "I  am  not  50  years  old 
and  I  am  not  tired.  I  don't  know  the  words  'responsibility'  and 
'adulthood'  quite  as  well  as  I  should.  I'm  out  from  Mom  and 
Dad's  grasp,  much  as  I  love  them,  but  I'm  not  going  to  be  them." 
Hard  numbers  can  be  difficult  to  come  by  in  the  fluky,  hit- 
driven  toy  industry,  which  is  dominated  by  Mattel  and  Hasbro, 
but  one  informed  estimate  has  adults  currently  ringing  up  30  to 
40  percent  of  all  action-figure  purchases,  a  category  that,  in  the 
reckoning  of  the  Toy  Industry  Association  and  the  NPD  Group 
(a  market-research  firm),  accounted  for  $1.26  billion  in  retail 
sales  last  year.  (By  way  of  comparison,  "plush"— stuffed  animals, 
to  laypeople— was  good  for  $1.56  billion.)  McFarlane  Toys  is  a 
privately  held  company  and  doesn't  release  sales  figures;  most 
analysts  rank  it  among  the  top  five  makers  of  action  figures,  and 
even  a  smallish  slice  of  that  $1.26  billion  pie— Sean  McGowan, 
an  analyst  with  Harris  Nesbitt  Gerard,  estimates  the  company's 
revenues  as  being  anywhere  from  $25  million  to  $125  million, 
though  likely  on  the  lower  end  of  the  scale— would  be  impressive 


"IT'S  ABOUT  CREATING  A  TOY  THAT,  IF  YOU 

HAD  IT  ON  YOUR  SHELF,  SOMEBODY  WOULDN'T  SAY, 
'HOW  OLD  ARE  YOU?  ARE  YOU  MENTALLY  ARRESTED?"' 


for  a  company  owned  by  one  man  with  a  narrow  mandate.  "I'm 
just  going  to  do  action  figures,"  McFarlane  said  when  he  found- 
ed McFarlane  Toys.  "I'm  going  to  be  the  king  of  Aisle  7." 

McFarlane  himself,  though  he  is  a  superb  draftsman  and 
sometimes  does  concept  sketches,  is  not  a  sculptor  or  designer 
of  his  company's  action  figures.  His  role  at  McFarlane  Toys  is 
akin  to  what  Walt  Disney's  was  at  his  own  eponymous  company: 
businessman,  idea  generator,  impresario,  nose  for  talent— the 
"creative  force,"  as  his  press  releases  invariably  put  it. 

The  toys  themselves  are  designed  in  northern  New  Jersey,  in  a 
cluster  of  buildings,  including  a  former  V.FW.  hall  and  an  ex-jail, 
that  are  littered  with  plasticine  torsos,  arms,  heads,  and  legs  from 
various  monsters,  movie  stars,  and  ballplayers.  The  sculptors,  most 
of  whom  are  young  men,  tend  to  favor  black  T-shirts  and  long, 
lank  hair;  a  recent  visit  put  me  in  mind  of  Gepetto's  workshop  if 
Gepetto  had  been  a  Slayer  fan.  McFarlane,  meanwhile,  works  out 
of  nondescript,  gray-carpeted  corporate  offices  across  the  country 
in  a  Tempe,  Arizona,  industrial  park.  He  critiques  the  sculptors' 
work  (there  are  typically  four  sign-off  points,  sometimes  more,  in 
the  9-to-12-month  journey  from  first  sketch  to  Aisle  7  at  Wal- 
Mart)  during  lengthy  phone  calls  and  videoconferences. 


colleague  in  New  Jersey  went  over  some  test  figures  that  had  h 
sent  from  one  of  the  factories  in  China  that  mass-produce  Mel 
lane's  toys.  (Thanks  to  the  miracle  of  cheap  overseas  labor,  J 
Farlane  is  able  to  keep  the  retail  cost  of  most  of  his  toys  betw  I 
$10  and  $15.)  The  test  figures  were  mostly  from  upcoming  li  | 
of  N.B.A.  and  Major  League  Baseball  stars,  with  a  couple  J 
movie  characters  thrown  in.  Over  the  course  of  30  minutes  and  ' 
figures,  McFarlane  brought  up  the  following: 

•  Latrell  Sprewell's  scalp.  Could  it  use  an  extra  coat  of  pa  \ 
the  better  to  set  off  his  cornrows? 

•  The  whites  of  Kobe  Bryant's  eyes.  Were  they  too  small? 

•  Shaquille  O'Neal's  skin  tone.  Was  it  too  dark? 

•  Baron  Davis's  lower  lip.  Had  the  paint  job  rendered  it  too  t  j 
("He  looks  a  little  bit  like  one  of  the  Fat  Albert  kids,"  McFarl;  I 
noted.) 

•  The  skull  plate  of  the  alien  from  an  Aliens  and  Predator  set  ] 
had  been  given  a  lacquery  paint  job  to  simulate  the  movie  cr  j 
acter's  sliminess,  but  had  it  turned  out  too  shiny  and  "toy-like 

"Not  that  we're  making  toys,"  McFarlane  added. 
What  really  had  him  "twitched,"  as  he  put  it,  was  the  be 
on  Ichiro,  the  Seattle  Mariners'  usually  suraameless  right  nek 
Through  a  painstaking  combination  of  sculpting  and  paint  ap  i 
cations  the  company's  craftspeople  had  managed  to  capt  | 
the  "subtlety"  of  Ichiro's  scraggly  facial  hair,  but  McFarlane  \  I 
concerned  that  the  rendering's  precision  would 
lost  in  manufacturing  and  asked  that  it  be  doul 
checked  weekly  during  the  production  proc<  j 
Later,  when  I  asked  what  the  big  deal  was,  J  j 
Farlane  launched  into  a  long  soliloquy  on  act  ] 
figures,  facial  hair,  and  the  quest  for  realism  t 
was  almost  heroic  in  its  obsessive-compulsivencj 
"If  you  were  paying  attention,  you  noticed  a 
of  my  comments  at  this  stage  are  about  the  face,"  McFarlane  i 
gan,  "because  if  you  can  sell  the  face  the  rest  of  it  will  go  v  I 
you.  But  when  you  get  a  face  that's  only  a  half  an  inch  tall,  i 
slightest  brush  stroke  changes  the  look  of  somebody.  It's  not  c 
getting  the  likeness.  With  Ichiro,  the  toughest  thing  is  that  he, 
a  lot  of  Asian  men,  can't  quite  grow  a  beard.  So  he  has  this  pc 
sort  of  mustache,  beard,  sideburns— it  sort  of  goes  in  and  c 
What  he  has  is  a  bad  three-day-growth  thing.  And  if  you  dc  j 
get  it  right,  if  it  looks  like  the  thickness  of  his  mustache  is  | 
same  as  his  sideburns,  then  it's  not  him.  So  what  I  was  seeing  ; 
the  test  figure  was  they  actually  painted  the  hair  dark  and  tr 
and  they  were  actually  getting  the  subtlety  of  it.  What  we  do  is  j 
actually  take  little  needles  and  we  put  little  specking  in  there, 
used  to  sort  of  try  and  carve  beards.  But  as  soon  as  they  pain 
it  looks  clunky,  too  heavy.  Facial  hair,  you  can  see  through 
how  do  you  get  a  subtlety  to  it?  It  can't  match  the  hair  on  y  J 
head  because  the  hair  on  your  head  is  long  hair  ..." 

He  went  on  for  a  while  longer,  and  I've  edited  what's  here,  J 
you  get  the  point. 
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ike  most  creative  forces  McFarlane  is  a  taskmaster.  "There 
would  be  times  where  Todd  would  be  talking  about  a  spe- 
cific detail  on  a  figure,  and  I  hesitate  to  say  'harp  on  it,'  but 
he  would  just  go  over  and  over  one  detail  for  15  or  20  minutes," 
says  H.  Eric  Mayse,  a  former  McFarlane  sculptor  who  is  known 
professionally  as  Cornboy.  "One  minuscule  detail.  But  to  him  it 
mattered  that  much— he  was  that  into  it."  (Mayse  left  McFarlane 
four  years  ago  along  with  three  colleagues  to  set  up  their  own 
shop.  Calling  themselves  the  Four  Horsemen,  they  are  renowned 
in  action-figure  circles  for  having  revived  and  upgraded  Mattel's 
junky  old  Masters  of  the  Universe  toy  line.) 

In  Arizona,  I  sat  in  on  a  conference  call  as  McFarlane  and  a 


U 


nfortunately,  the  dream  of  perfect  verisimilitude  is  often 
turbed  by  the  subjects  themselves.  "Basketball  guys  ai 
pain,"  McFarlane  says,  "because  sometimes  they're  add 
tattoos  even  as  you're  manufacturing  them.  You're  like,  'Allen  I  i 
son,  you've  got  to  stop!  We're  two  behind  already.'"  And  tl 
there  is  the  occasionally  delicate  matter  of  getting  celebritie* 
sign  off  on  their  own  likenesses.  "How  many  people  actually  I 
themselves  the  way  that  everybody  else  sees  them?  Sometimes 
ladies  see  themselves  a  little  more  voluptuous  and  the  guys  v  I 
have  a  hook  nose  don't  see  that.  The  problem  sometimes  is  t 
you  actually  get  it  too  accurate."  According  to  a  McFarlane  I 
ployee,  Johnny  Depp,  moonfaced  by  movie-star  standards,  i 
quested  that  the  face  of  one  of  his  movie  figures  be  narrow 
Sharon  Osbourne,  who  was  handling  the  sign-offs  for  McFarla 
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1999  Ozzy  Osbourne  figure,  insisted  that  her  husband's  body  be 
sculpted  more  and  more  bufrly  to  the  point  that  the  finished  figure 
had  a  near-steroidal  physique.  Jerry  Garcia's  widow,  Deborah 
Garcia,  accomplished  a  similar  feat  for  the  late,  famously  pillowy 
guitarist,  who  was  McFarlane-ized  in  2001. 

Anyway,  as  Rodin  could  have  also  told  you,  an  accurate  like- 
ness will  get  you  only  so  far.  There  are  issues  of  pose  and  ges- 
ture and  import— of  art,  for  lack  of  a  better  word.  McFarlane 
was  off  on  another  riff:  "Too  many  companies  accept  that  their 
toy  is  what  it  is  by  a  checklist.  Superman— does  he  have  black 
hair?  Uh-huh.  Has  he  got  a  red  cape?  Does  he  have  blue  long 
Johns?  Does  he  have  an  S  on  his  chest?  Yep.  You  put  all  that 
stuff  on  there,  it's  Superman.  I  don't  believe  that  to  be  true.  Be- 
yond all  that,  Superman  to  me  needs  to  look  like  a  king.  He 
needs  to  be  regal.  If  Superman  ever  walked  into  a  room  in  his 
costume,  it  would  feel  like  King  Arthur  walking  up  to  the  Round 
Table— I  mean,  you  go,  'That's  the  leader.'  If  you  just  make  this 
vanilla-looking  man  in  a  vanilla  stance,  and  then  you  put  the  red 
cape  on,  the  costume's  right,  but  I  don't  think  the  attitude  and 
body  language  and  the  dynamics  are  who  Superman  actually  is. 
You've  got  to  sort  of  capture  the  essence  of  these  people,  too." 


At  this  point,  we've  moved  pretty  far  afield 
from  traditional  definitions  of  playthings, 
which  begs  the  philosophical  question: 
what  exactly  is  an  action  figure?  A  posable 
piece  of  plastic  would  be  the  reductive  answer. 
But  the  action  figure  is  best  defined  by  what  it 
is  not,  and  what  it  is  not,  everyone  in  the  busi- 


ness will  tell  you,  is  a  doll.  Dolls  are  girl  toys— even  when  t  U 
are  trained  killing  machines,  which  was  the  dilemma  Hasb 
faced  in  1963  when  it  invented  G.I.  Joe,  who,  despite  the  litf  j. 
ly  trademarked  scar  on  his  right  cheek,  was  essentially  a  Ba  I 
for  boys.  (Like  Barbie,  Joe  was  expected  to  generate  most  of  n 
revenue  through  the  sale  of  accessories.)  Faced  with  havinj  i 
call  their  new  toy  something,  G.I.  Joe's  makers  coined  the  b  i 
"action  figure."  Language  is  control,  as  Orwell  knew,  and  hai  p 
thus  convinced  boys  there  was  nothing  femmy  afoot,  Hasbrc  - 
troduced  Joe  to  the  marketplace  in  1964;  within  three  yean  »* 
was  the  best-selling  toy  among  5-  to  12-year-olds,  almost  sin  I 
handedly  establishing  new  "play  patterns"  for  boys,  who  it- 
had  a  rugged,  pint-size  friend  they  could  unembarrassingly  b  ■ 
with  and  carry  around  the  neighborhood.  (In  1989,  a  U.S.  gI 
of  Appeals  ruled  that,  for  purposes  of  calculating  import  tai  U 
Joe  really  was  a  doll,  but  don't  tell  Mikey  and  Scooter.) 

Action  figures  based  on  characters  from  TV  shows   | 
movies  had  become  popular  by  the  1970s  (the  toy  compt; 
Mego  licensed  everything  from  no-brainer  properties  sucl  s 
Planet  of  the  Apes  and  Starsky  and  Hutch  to  the  less  obvio  ta 
"toyetic"  Sonny  and  Cher).  But  the  release  of  Star  Wars  in  I  tl 
1977  transformed  the  action-Figure  business  nearly  as  radic  v 


"BASKETBALL  GUYS  ARE  A  PAIN  BECAUSL 

THEY'RE  ADDING  TATTOOS  EVEN  AS  YOU'RE  MANUFAClji 
THEM.  YOU'RE  LIKE,  'ALLEN  IVERSON,  YOU'VE  GOT  TO  !J| 


as  it  did  Hollywood.  When  Kenner  wasn't  p 
to  get  its  Luke  Sky  walker  and  Princess  Leia  W 
ures  into  stores  in  time  for  Christmas  that  ye  j-- 
movies  weren't  milked  as  quickly  and  ruthh  y 
then  as  they  are  today— the  company  instead  r  *■ 
ufactured  empty  packages  with  I.O.U.  certifk  s 
promising  delivery  of  the  actual  toys  by  spilj 
Despite  the  well-known  buy-me-it-wow  focu  I 
young  consumers,  Kenner  still  managed  to  n  n 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  I.O.U.'s,  selling  oi  p 
many  stores. 

It  wasn't  just  the  desirability  that  comes  M 
any  hit;  the  movie's  fanciful,  vividly  desij  jd 
characters  lent  themselves  to  action  figures  H 
way  that  earlier  blockbusters  hadn't.  As  DoiB 
Goldstein,  the  ToyFare  senior  editor,  points    . 
"Over  the  past  three  or  four  decades,  enter  |h 
ment  has  become  a  lot  flashier,  which  has  le  I 
self  to  people  desiring  product.  Star  WaiM 
even  a  Battlestar  Galactica  were  so  colorful,  M 
such  colorful  characters,  that  the  toys  becrB 
special,  whereas,  before  the  age  of  special  eff  ■ 
entertainment  was  basically  just  people.  V  H 
kids  were  watching  all  the  cowboy-and-in  M 
shows  in  the  50s,  they  were  watching  pe(wj 
Once  you  have  a  couple  cowboy  toys,  do  M 
need  another  licensed  one?"  But  what  a'" 
James  Bond,  the  character  who  launched  the  >t 
modern  movie  franchise  and  was  turned  ir  a 
doll  after  Thunderball  came  out  in  1965?    y 
didn't  that  take  off?  "James  Bond  is  just  a  y 
in  a  suit,"  says  Goldstein.  That  is  not  a  j  d 
thing  in  action-figure  terms.  Indeed,  McFai  I 
offers  a  similar  critique  when  explaining  wl   e 
declined  to  bid  on  the  license  to  make  ai  n 
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ures  for  the  most  recent  007  movie:  "Bond's  not  sexy  enough 
me.  A  guy  in  a  three-piece  suit?  How  many  poses  can  you 
t  him  in?  I  just  can't  wrap  my  head  around  it." 

i  cFarlane  does  have  a  life.  He  is  married  to  his  high-school 
jl  sweetheart  (though  born  in  Calgary  he  spent  most  of  his 
T I  childhood  in  Southern  California),  and  the  couple  has 
■ee  children,  two  girls,  12  and  9.  and  a  boy.  4.  He  is  also  a  Ren- 
.sance  man  of  sorts.  Aside  from  making  action  figures  and 
blishing  comic  books  (he  still  inks  the  covers  for  Spawn),  he 
s  produced  a  Spawn  movie  (released  by  New  Line  Cinema 
1997  to  poor  reviews  and  decent  box  office)  and  an  animated 
mm  series  for  HBO  (for  which  he  won  an  Emmy).  He  also  di- 
:ts  music  videos  (he  won  a  Grammy  for  Korn's  "Freak  on  a 
ash"),  and  currently  hosts  an  Internet  radio  show  for  Major 
ague  Baseball.  He  is  a  minority  owner  (reportedly  2  percent) 
the  N.H.L.'s  Edmonton  Oilers  and  is  probably  most  famous, 
ong  people  who  don't  go  to  comic-book  conventions  or  wait 
ine  at  Toys  'R'  Us  to  get  their  N.F.L.  action  figures  signed,  for 
'ing  paid  S3. 2  million  at  auction  for  the  baseball  Mark  Mc- 
/ire  hit  for  his  then  record  70th  home  run  in  1998.  The  fact  that 
le  Ball."  as  everyone  in  McFarlane's  employ  refers  to  it.  may 
e  lost  some  if  not  most  of  its  value  when  Barry  Bonds  hit  73 
,ners  in  2001  doesn't  seem  to  faze  him;  as  he  cheerfully  points 
.  by  offering  the  winning  bid  he  had.  by  definition,  already 
td  more  than  anyone  else  thought  it  was  worth.  This  truism 
isumably  still  held  last  June  when  he  bought  Bonds's  record- 
iking  ball  for  a  comparatively  rational  S450,000. 
dcFarlane  radiates  the  easy  swagger  and  the  self-deprecating- 
•not-really  humor  of  someone  whose  cocksureness  has  large- 
>een  rewarded  in  life;  if  you  can  picture 
jrge  W.  Bush  in  tight  jeans,  black  loafers,  a       n 
b;  ribbed  T-shirt,  and  a  silver  chain  neck- 
I;  -and  you  may  not  want  to— you  will  have  .   *»iiw  i, 

*  e  sense  of  McFarlane  as  a  presence.  He  still  **  UUT  IN 
h  the  wiry  body  and  coiled  energy  of  the  YOU  PUT 
a,  ring  major-league  outfielder  he  had  been 

*  n  he  broke  his  ankle  sliding  into  home  while 

o'a  baseball  scholarship  at  Eastern  Washington  University 
ating  a  career  change  to  comics,  his  second  love).  He 
tit;  fast,  and  when  he  gets  worked  up— about  the  greediness  of 
la  ers.  say.  or  the  imbecility  of  making  hockey  action  figures 
I  their  jerseys  tucked  in,  the  way  Hasbro  used  to  ("Do  hock- 
ejilayers  tuck  in  their  jerseys?  No.  Not  in  a  million  years!")— his 
m  hardens  and  he  starts  to  look  like  the  sort  of  beady-eyed. 
b?.-alley  thug  Spider-Man  would  make  short  work  of. 

Iack  when  he  was  drawing  that  character  for  Marvel  Comics 
in  the  80s  and  early  90s,  McFarlane  was  the  highest- 
paid  artist  in  the  industry,  making  nearly  S2  million  a 
ye  in  a  profession  noted  for  generating  more  bitterness  than 
wuh.  His  calling  card  was  his  bold  and  spectacularly  de- 
ta  J  drawing  style,  which  is  echoed  in  the  action  figures.  He 
ga  Spider-Man  a  new  physical  dynamism,  along  with  bigger, 
bu  ke  eyes,  but  became  especially  famous  among  fans  for  his 
Ul  on  the  character's  webbing:  not  only  did  he  render  every 
sti.d.  but  he  gave  it  a  knotty,  fluid,  more  biological  look. 
lS>ie  might  describe  it  as  "spoogey.")  Under  McFarlane,  The 
Ar,:ing  Spider-Man  became  the  industry's  best-selling  title.  In 
•9'  when  this  was  still  an  unambiguous  tribute,  People  maga- 
zir  described  him  as  "the  comic-book  equivalent  of  a  Robert 
Re  >rd  or  a  Madonna." 

McFarlane  wanted  to  own  the  rights  to  his  own  material. 
Wl  i  colleagues  heard  he  was  leaving  Marvel  they  assumed  he 
waging  to  DC,  the  only  other  major  player  in  the  business. 
Ins  id,  he  and  six  other  disaffected  Mar  ?1      tisl     tailed  their 
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own  publishing  corporation.  Image  Comics.  (A  sports-world 
equivalent  would  be  Derek  Jeter  and  Jason  Giambi  leaving  the 
Yankees  not  for  the  Red  Sox  or  As  but  to  form  their  own  team,  and 
in  a  place  like  Albany.)  McFarlane  began  publishing  Spawn  in  1992. 
The  title  character,  whom  McFarlane  had  conceived  back  when 
he  was  in  high  school,  is  a  supersecret  government  assassin  who, 
having  been  killed  by  his  superiors,  goes  to  hell,  but  is  then  sent 
back  to  earth  as  a  kind  of  advance  man  for  the  forces  of  darkness; 
he's  not  really  a  bad  guy— he  only  agrees  to  help  out  hell  so  he  can 
see  his  wife  again.  (Still  following?)  McFarlane  loyalists  snapped 
up  1.7  million  copies  of  the  first  issue,  a  record  for  an  independent 
comic.  The  selling  point,  aside  from  McFarlane's  hyper-detailed, 
almost  hallucinatory  art,  was  a  ponderous  tone  that  took  the 
adolescent  mopiness  of  the  average  contemporary  superhero- 
cheerful  crime  fighters  pretty  much  died  out  in  the  60s— and  in- 
flated it  to  epic  proportions;  what  Tlie  Odyssey  is  to  sailboat  trips, 
Spawn  is  to  brooding. 

Its  success  nudged  McFarlane  into  toy-making.  With  six  or  so 
issues  under  his  belt,  he  was  being  approached  by  all  kinds  of 
manufacturers  looking  to  license  Spawn.  "They  all  thought  it 
would  be  good  for  pajamas  and  Colorforms  and  coloring 
books  and  all  this  silly  stuff— without  reading  the  book.  I 
could  always  tell.  I'd  go,  'You're  from  a  coloring-book  com- 
pany? Have  you  read  this  book?  The  guy's  from  the  pit  of  hell.' 
They'd  go,  'Oh.' "  Needless  to  say,  the  coloring-book  and  pajama 
representatives  didn't  call  back.  Action  figures  were  a  more  obvi- 
ous fit,  however,  and  toy-makers  more  persistent  suitors,  but,  as 
McFarlane  puts  it.  "They  were  just  going  to  sell  Spawn  the  exact 
same  way  they  sold  their  Sesame  Street  toys."  Unimpressed  as 


BOND'S  NOT  SEXY  ENOUGH  TO  ME. 

A  THREE-PIECE  SUIT?  HOW  MANY  POSES  CAN 
HIM  IN?  I  JUST  CAN'T  WRAP  MY  HEAD  AROUND  IT. 


well  with  the  financial  terms  he  was  being  offered,  McFarlane 
looked  into  the  feasibility  of  making  his  own  Spawn  figures  by 
calling  on  a  few  connections  he  had  in  toys  and  manufacturing 
(including  a  minority  partner  whom  McFarlane  later  bought 
out).  "We  all  kind  of  laughed,"  says  Terry  Fitzgerald,  who 
started  out  filling  in  the  backgrounds  on  McFarlane's  comics 
and  now  oversees  McFarlane's  movie,  music,  video-game,  and 
TV  interests.  "First  Todd  is  crazy  enough  to  start  a  comic-book 
company  and  take  on  million-dollar  companies  like  DC  and  Mar- 
vel. And  then  he's  stupid  enough  to  start  a  toy  company  and  take 
on  billion-dollar  companies  like  Hasbro  and  Mattel." 

"If  you're  going  to  try  and  go  up  against  the  giants,  you've  got 
to  find  something  that  they  can't  do."  says  McFarlane.  "They 
were  trying  to  maximize  their  profits  and,  I  thought,  trying  to 
cheat  the  customer.  So  I  go,  'What  they  won't  do  is  spend  the 
extra  5  cents,  10  cents.  12  cents,  here,  here,  and  here.  It's  not  that 
they  can't  build  the  mousetrap  any  better  than  me— it's  that 
they're  only  spending  60  cents.  So  if  I  spend  a  buck,  I  should  be 
able  to  build  a  better  mousetrap.'"  Within  a  few  months  of  decid- 
ing to  get  into  the  business,  he  was  showing  off  prototype  figures 
at  Toy  Fair,  the  industry's  annual  trade  show  in  New  York.  At 
that  time,  it  was  far  from  certain  whether  the  toys  would  actually 
be  manufactured;  one  key  was  generating  advance  orders.  As 
McFarlane  remembers  his  first  Toy  Fair,  "We  were  in  this  show- 
room that  had  20  guys  like  me,  all  sort  of  hawking  their  stuff, 
where  somebody  like  Hasbro  had  a  whole  floor.  We  were  like  one 
office  divided  by  20.  The  buyer  from  Toys  'R'  Us  came  in.  There 
was  a  hush.  It  was  like  Moses  was  coming  into  the  room.  He 
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moment;  if  the  description  sou- 
offensive,  that's  sort  of  the  point. ' 
not  like  I'm  trying  to  sell  to  M 
here,"  McFarlane  says.  "If  I  war 
this  to  appeal  to  47-year-old  moth 
I  would  have  hit  that  target  deac 
the  eye.  I  would  have  given  them 
cille  Ball  toys."  Instead,  he's  "lool> ! 
for  that  27-year-old  who  goes,  ' 
God— his  chest  is  opened  up.  C 
man!'  It's  the  same  reason  you 
to  horror  films,  you  know?  It  doe 
mean  you're  going  to  walk  out ; 
disembowel  somebody.  It's  just  s 
to  look  at." 

This  is  a  phrase.  "It's  just  srt 
that  McFarlane  uses  repeatei 
seemingly  to  deflect  anyone  trv 
to  attach  too  much  important > 
what  he  does.  He's  not  one  for  : 
analysis,  but  he  obviously  ca 
deeply  about  his  creations.  Acc< 
ing  to  ICV2.com,  a  Web  site  de 
in  part  to  comic-book  news,  he 
came  visibly  emotional  last  year  w  ) 
testifying  during  a  trial  in  which 


walked  through  and  everybody's  like,  'Pick 

me!  Pick  me!'"  According  to  Fitzgerald. 

the  buyer  "turned  out  to  be  a  Spawn  fan, 

knew  all  the  comics.  He  said.  'I'll  give  you 

a  small  order.  If  I  sell  it,  great.  If  not, 

well  . . .  '  He  knew  full  well  that  toys  might 

not  even  see  the  light  of  day.  so  what  did  he 

care?"  But  it  was  the  Toys  'R'  Us  order  that  gave  what  was  then 

called  Todd  Toys  credibility  and  got  the  company  off  the  ground. 

That  first  Spawn  line  remains  one  of  its  all-time  best-sellers. 

In  1997,  McFarlane  Toys  launched  its  first  series  of  non-comic- 
book (though  still  cartoonish)  figures:  the  four  members  of  Kiss. 
Jocks— now  one  of  the  company's  biggest  revenue  producers- 
were  a  harder  category  to  crack.  "Todd  is  a  big  sports  fan.  so  all 
we  talked  about  was  how  we  could  get  into  that  business."  says  Ed 
Frank,  McFarlane's  chief  designer.  "It's  Catch-22  when  you  try  to 
get  a  sports  license,  and  that  is  they  want  to  see  what  you  did  be- 
fore. It's  like,  'How  can  I  show  you  what  I  did  before  when  I  don't 
have  the  license  to  do  it?'  But  we  said,  'You  know  what?  There  are 
sports  movies.'  And  Slap  Shot  was  our  favorite.  We  loved  it."  Pro- 
ducing a  set  of  figures  based  on  the  Hanson  brothers,  the  trio  of 
Coke-bottle-lensed  hockey  goons  from  the  1977  Paul  Newman  com- 
edy, may  not  have  made  a  ton  of  sense  microeconomically  but  it 
got  McFarlane's  foot  in  the  door.  Buying  the  McGwire  ball  helped 
too,  at  least  as  an  icebreaker  in  meetings  with  sports  executives. 

McFarlane  has  taken  a  couple  of  stabs  at  making  toys  for  actual 
children.  There  was  a  series  of  figures  based  on  Maurice  Sendak's 
Where  the  Wild  Tilings  Are,  and  McFarlane  landed  the  license  to 
Shrek  after  Hasbro  passed.  Neither  line  met  sales  expectations.  "The 
10-and-under  crowd  isn't  looking  for  high-detailed,  beautiful  'sculpt' 
toys.  They  want  stuff  to  squeeze,"  says  Chris  Byrne,  the  toy  analyst. 
The  move  into  sports  figures  has  helped  McFarlane  become  more 
"Mom  friendly"  in  the  eyes  of  big  retailers  such  as  Wal-Mart  and 
Target,  which  is  arguably  a  good  thing  since  some  of  the  company's 
toys  are  expressly  not.  Two  hot-selling  lines  of  figures  called  Tortured 
Souls  feature  pierced  and  flayed  victims  designed  in  collaboration 
with  the  horror  and  fantasy  novelist  Clive  Barker.  They  look  like 
something  Josef  Mengele  might  have  dreamed  up  in  a  more  playful 


"IT'S  NOT  LIKE  I'M  TRYING  TO  SELL  TO  Ml 

HERE.  IF  I  WANTED  THIS  TO  APPEAL  TO  47-YEAR-OLD 
MOTHERS,  I  WOULD  HAVE  GIVEN  THEM  LUCILLE  BALL  TOY) 


was  being  sued  over  the  rights  to  some  Spawn  spin-off  charac 
that  had  been  created  by  another  writer:  "McFarlane  was  so 
set  . . .  that  it  appeared  he  might  break  down,  but  he  was 
to  compose  himself  after  taking  a  drink  of  water  and  rem  J 
ing  silent  for  a  time.  It  was  obvious  that  he  has  great  love 
his  most  important  creation,  and  that  it  was  the  prospec  I 
losing  control  of  even  a  small  piece  of  it  that  was  most  up  « 
ting  to  him."  (McFarlane  indeed  lost  the  suit,  but  is  appealij 

o  my  eye,  McFarlane's  figures  still  stand  out  on  a  toy-store  s  ,1 


T 


but  his  competitors  are  gaining.  Smaller  firms  such  as  Palis;  (l 
Toys,  Art  Asylum,  Playmates,  and  Mezco  have  been  tun  J 
out  impressive  figures,  and  even  lumbering  Hasbro  has  gotten  V 
reviews  for  its  recent  Star  Wars  figures— a  12-inch  Jango  Fett  |i 
ToyFare's  Toy  of  the  Year  for  2002— although  one  typically  peda  M 
McFarlane  employee  I  interviewed  couldn't  help  pointing  out  tr  » 
Padme  Amidala  figure  from  Attack  of  the  Clones  has  fewer  ga  M 
on  her  back  than  did  Natalie  Portman.  Meanwhile,  with  the  a  l[ 
collector  market  burgeoning,  the  fight  for  new  licenses  has  gr  i 
so  fierce  that  even  characters  from  barely  remembered  movies :  i 
as  Big  Trouble  in  Little  China,  Legend,  and  Judge  Dredd  have  Ite 
come  toys.  You  can  also  buy  action  figures  of  Jenna  Jameson,  || 
Bundy,  George  W.  Bush,  and  Toshiro  Mifune,  to  name  four  ind 
uals  of  random  accomplishment.  And  perhaps  this  was  all  inevil  ^ 
in  a  society  in  which  adulthood  is  deferred  until  the  age  of  35  o 
I  used  to  think  that  there  was  something  pathetic  about  a 
that  isn't  played  with,  but  I've  learned  that's  a  sentimental  nc 
out  of  Toy  Story.  A  couple  of  months  after  I  listened  to  Mc 
lane  obsess  over  Ichiro's  facial  hair,  I  strolled  into  a  toy  store 
found  the  finished  figure  on  sale.  I  was  amused  and  surpris 
and  pleased— to  see  that  his  beard  and  mustache  had  surv 
the  manufacturing  process  with  all  due  pottiness.  □ 
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THE  MOGUL  OF  CITY  HALL 

Credit  Michael  Bloomberg  with  steering 

New  York  through  a  fiscal  crisis,  calming  racial  tensions, 

and  taking  control  of  a  hopeless  school  system.  Yet  he's 

been  less  popular  than  any  New  York  mayor  in  the 

last  25  years.  After  deftly  handling  August's  blackout, 

can  the  mayor  finally  connect  with  his  city? 

BY  BUZZ  BISSINGER 


he  mayor  of  New  "V 
is  holding  a  press  confere 
outside  a  bodega  in  the  N( 
Bronx. 

He  is  announcing  an  a 
crime  initiative  designed  to  c 
bat  robberies.  He  is  standin 
front  of  a  lectern.  He  is  w° 
ing  a  green  tie  and  a  shirt  \ 
thin  stripes.  He  is  waif-lik 
reed  in  the  wind  that  just  m 
blow  sideways  with  a  sud 
gust.  When  he  talks,  occas 
ally  clamping  down  hard 
his  native  Massachusetts 
cent  when  using  words 
"caught,"  he  exudes  deU 
ment,  the  lines  scripted,  w 
out  the  slightest  hint  oft 
thing  called  heart. 

His  name  is  Michael  Rut 
Bloomberg.  He  is  61  years 
his  claim  to  fame— prior  to 
coming  the  Republican  n  - 
or  of  New  York— founding  i 
enormously  successful  me.ti 
company  bearing  his  name  t 
made  him  a  multi-billiona  . 
The  press  conference  is  a  - 
feet  opportunity  for  the  m;  r 
to  forcefully  and  e  - 
tively  hammer  a  / 
at  the  city's  cont  f  A 
ing  crime  drop  du  ; 
his  tenure.  He  dese  i 
credit  for  that,  jus  > 
he  deserves  credit  ' 
several  other  mi 
accomplishments  in  less  t  1 
two  years  in  office:  corral  i 
the  city's  terrible  fiscal  ci  i 
to  a  degree  that  the  worst  • 
pears  to  be  over,  assuming  control  of  ' 
city's  wretched  public-school  system.  - 
ing  outreach  and  dialogue  to  ease  I 
tense  racial  climate  that  many  belie  1 
existed  under  the  fractious  tyranny  ol  I 
predecessor.  Rudy  Giuliani. 

"You  forget  that  every  single  decis  . 
everybody,  every  story,  everything 
always  couched  in  terms  of  race.  Tl  I 
not  true  anymore,"  Bloomberg  will  I 
later,  in  an  impromptu  interview  ou  f 
earshot  of  the  New  York  press  corps 
comments  remarkable  not  only  beci 
they're  a  swat  at  the  man  still  widely 
ceived  as  a  saint  for  his  handlini  > 
September  11  but  also  because  Giul  i 
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Television  has  always  been  telling  me  to  lose  weight,  keep  fit,  and  be  in  shape. 
'Finally,  television  takes  its  own  advice."  Introducing  Cineos,  the  new  family  of  high- 
(definition,  large-screen  televisions  that  have  gone  to  the  gym.  With  the  55"  Cineos  television, 
[you  get  a  huge  55"  screen,  but  it's  just  17  inches  deep  and  weighs  only  95  pounds.  It  even 
[swivels.  With  the  Cineos  family  of  televisions,  you  finally  get  an  HDTV  monitor  that  gives 
lyou  flicker-free,  crystal-clear  images  with  the  styling  that  not  only  gives  you  a  great  picture, 
It  gives  you  back  your  room.  Philips  Cineos  TVs. 

If/isit  Cineos  at  www.philips.com/cineos 


binees 


The  new  face  of  HDTV 


♦ 


Cineos  televisions  are  a  striking  example  of 

edge  design.  Available  in  both  44"  and  55". 
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LEfTER   FROM    NEW   YORK 


is  perhaps  single-handedly  responsible 
for  elevating  Bloomberg  into  office. 

During  the  press  conference,  Bloom- 
berg cites  the  city's  crime  rate,  which, 
according  to  the  latest  F.B.I,  statistics, 
makes  New  York  the  safest  big  city  in 
the  country.  "Crime  is  at  a  modern-day 
low,"  he  says,  but  the  way  he  says  it,  plain- 
tive and  clattery  and  strained,  with  a  pitch 
all  too  reminiscent  of 
Gilda  Radner's  Rose- 
anne  Roseannadan- 
na,  makes  it  sound 
as  inspirational  as  an 
announcement  about 
the  suspension  of 
alternate-side-of-the- 
street-parking  regulations 
next  Tuesday. 

On  the  other  side  of 
205th  Street,  a  small 
crowd  has  gathered 
to  hear  what  the  mayor 
has  to  say  and  how  he  will 
say  it.  They  provide  a  snap- 
shot of  the  city's  working 
class— among  them  a  con- 
struction worker,  a  home 
health  aide,  a  plumber  for 
the  Bronx  Zoo.  Their  faces 
are  hard  and  tightened, 
the  vicissitudes  of  life  in 
New  York— a  tossing,  turn- 
ing, anxiety-driven  col- 
lective of  eight  million- 
carved  in  their  features  like 
grooves  in  stone.  They  are 
clearly  suffering  in  an  eco- 
nomically struggling  Big 
Apple.  And  much  of  the 
blame  for  that  suffering  has 
been  heaped  on  the  little 
shoulders  of  the  mayor,  resulting  in  the 
lowest  poll  numbers  that  any  New  York 
City  mayor  has  had  in  25  years,  accord- 
ing to  The  New  York  Times,  his  approval 
rating  at  only  24  percent  in  a  survey  con- 
ducted in  June.  After  he  has  spoken  and  left 
the  North  Bronx,  the  verdicts  pour  in  like 
nickels  from  an  out-of-kilter  slot  machine. 
/  think  he's  full  of  shit. . . .  Since  he's 
become  mayor,  New  York's  gotten  all  fucked 
up. . . .  Taxed  cigarettes.  Puts  the  smoking 
ban  in.  Raised  the  tickets. . .  .  Increased 
taxes  here  and  there.  Problem  is,  you  can't 
stretch  your  paycheck  anymore.  . .  .  He's 
wealthy.  Period. . .  .  I  think  he's  out  for 
the  rich  and  fuck  the  poor. . . .  Every  time 
you  take  a  paycheck,  there's  a  deduction 
here,  deduction  there. . . .  I  wouldn't  vote 
for  him  again. 

The  comments  are  random  and  angry 
and,  in  some  cases,  factually  inaccurate. 
One  of  Bloomberg's  most  important  initia- 
tives is  an  attempt  to  ease  the  perpetual 


housing  crunch  in  New  York  by  building 
approximately  65,000  units  of  affordable 
housing.  If  the  city's  bid  for  the  2012  Sum- 
mer Olympics  is  successful,  the  result  will 
be  enormous  economic-development  oppor- 
tunities. It  is  also  true  that  when  Bloom- 
berg took  office,  in  January  2002,  the  city's 
financial  condition  was  beyond  desperate. 
So  why  the  outpouring  of  venom? 

At  the  heart  of  it  is  his  style,  a 
complex  issue  for  a  complex  man 
who  has  been  a  complex  mayor— per- 
haps one  of  the  most  intriguing  may- 
ors the  city  of  New  York  has  ever 


Bloomberg  delivers  bad 

news  in  such  a  bloodless  hall-monitor 

buzz-saw  drone  that  it  often 

sounds  worse  than  it  already  is. 


had,  in  a  boatload  of  bizarre  and  baffling 
and  brilliant  ones— not  only  because  he's 
the  first  billionaire  ever  to  hold  the  office, 
or  the  least  popular,  but  also  because,  in 
his  own  idiosyncratic  way,  he's  effective. 
For  much  of  his  tenure,  the  words  "de- 
tached" and  "low-key"  and  "unfeeling" 
have  hung  on  him  like  cowbells.  When  he 
leaves  Manhattan,  where  he  is  exalted, 
and  plunges  into  the  unforgiving  depths 
of  the  city's  other  boroughs,  he  has  some- 
times looked  like  the  target  of  a  food 
fight,  verbal  banana  peels  smacking  his 
tidy  clothes  as  he  trudges  on  amid  boos 
and  catcalls. 

He  simply  seems  unable  to  connect  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy.  But  several  weeks 
after  the  press  conference  outside  the  bode- 
ga in  the  North  Bronx,  an  almost  opposite 
Bloomberg  emerges  with  his  deft  handling 
of  the  August  blackout  that  plunged  the 
city  into  darkness  and  heat  for  more  than 
a  day.  There  Bloomberg  is,  exuding  not 


simply  calm,  because  he  almost  alw  -, 
seems  calm,  but  presence,  as  if  he  f 
woken  up  to  the  excitement  and  challe  j: 
of  handling  the  crisis.  There  is  Bloomb  \ 
on  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  like  a  sweet  Jev  1 
grandmother,  urging  New  Yorkers  to  tal  '• 
slow  on  their  long  journeys  home  on  1  j. 
with  nightfall  approaching.  There  is  Bio.  ■ 
berg,  visiting  the  public  electric  utility  C  • 
solidated  Edison  at  midnight  to  see  w  . 
the  hell  is  going  on.  There  is  Bloomb  -, 
climbing  10  flights  of  stairs  to  visit  a  pc  fa 
officer  who  had  suffered  an  aneury  I 
Several  weeks  later,  in  October,  Bloomb  t 
rises  to  the  moment  i  i 
crisis  once  again,  ri  - 
ing  by  helicopter  to  S  - 
en  Island  from  a  > 
York  Yankees-Boston  I 
Sox  playoff  game  i 
the  wake  of  a  commi  - 
ferryboat  accident  tk, 
left  10  dead  and  set 
injured.  There  he  is  in  pj 
emergency  room  of  a  - 
cal  hospital,  giving  c  I 
fort  to  relatives  frantic  r 
news  about  the  missir 

There  are  some  pur  > 
who  predict  that  Bio  - 
berg's  handling  of 
blackout  will  be  his  di  - 
ing  moment,  that  sing  r 
political  point  in  poli'  1 
time  where  voters'  vi  s 
finally  shift  into  the  bl  . 
Bloomberg's  approval  - 
ing  went  up  slight!;  ) 
32  percent  in  Septerr  '. 
according  to  a  New  ( 
Times  poll,  but  the  n  - 
bers  are  still  abysmal  i 
indication  of  just  hov  <r 
he  still  has  to  go.  Even  the  blackout  d 
its  political  downside,  as  virtually  not  ly 
in  New  York  saw  Bloomberg  finall  a 
stride,  since  it's  hard  to  see  anything  v  i 
you  don't  have  electricity. 


T 


here  is  still  the  city's  precarious  fi  ► 
cial  condition,  with  a  deficit  intc  e 
billions  that  has  resulted  in  la;  s 
and  service  cuts,  not  to  mention  a  ne\  I 
der  from  the  mayor  to  agency  heac  o 
trim  spending  by  another  $300  mil  I 
There  is  the  continued  fallout  over  f 
mayor's  ironclad  decision  to  shutte  x 
firehouses  despite  a  minuscule  savinj  « 
about  $6  million  in  a  budget  of  rou  y 
$44.5  billion.  There  is  the  budget  dec  p 
to  scale  back  on  the  city's  recycling 
gram,  although  millions  had  been  s 
over  the  past  two  decades  to  get  resit 
to  embrace  it.  There  is  the  afterbur 
the  mayor's  smoking  ban,  which  ha? 
owners  all  over  town  claiming  a 
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sive  loss  of  customers,  as  well  as  the  city 
gaining  a  new  reputation,  as  the  British 
Guardian  put  it,  as  "among  the  most 
straight-laced  cities  on  earth."  There  are 
the  tax  and  fee  increases  that  have  taken 
place  under  the  mayor's  watch— an  18.5 
percent  rise  in  the  property  tax,  a  hike 
in  the  city  sales  tax  on  top  of  a  rise  in 
the  state  sales  tax,  a  tax  increase  on 
high  incomes,  a  boost  in  fines  for  var- 
ious parking  offenses  from  $55  to  $105. 
There  is  the  so-called  police  ticket  blitz 
for  petty  offenses  that  the  tabloid  New 
York  Daily  News  has  used  to  whip  the 
masses  into  a  frenzy,  with  anecdotes 
of  summonses  for  such  transgressions 
as  a  pregnant  woman's  resting  in  a  sub- 
way stairwell  and  a  Bronx  man's  sitting  on 
a  milk  crate— despite  numbers 
showing  that  there  really  is  no 
ticket  blitz.  There  is  the  no- 
ticeable re-appearance  of  rats. 
There  is  the  billion-dollar 
standoff  with  the  city's  un- 
ions, in  which  whispers  of 
strikes  may  not  be  mere  chest 
pounding. 

What  is  telling  about  the 
comments  of  those  across 
the  street  from  him  in  the 
North  Bronx  is  the  way  they  seem  driv- 
en by  a  fear— a  fear  unlikely  to  be  ame- 
liorated by  the  admirable  grace  under 
pressure  Bloomberg  displayed  in  the  Au- 
gust blackout  and  the  Staten  Island 
ferry  disaster.  It  is  the  fear  felt  by 
working-class  New  Yorkers  struggling 
harder  and  harder  to  make  ends  meet 
in   a  city  that   still  has  not   recovered 


from  the  devastating  effects  of  Septem- 
ber 11,  financially  or  psychologically,  a 
city  with  an  unemployment  rate  far  be- 
yond the  national  average,  and  a  mayor 
who  doesn't  seem  to  have  the  slightest 
idea  of  how  to  relate  to  his  constituents. 
"Can  you  learn  empathy?"  asks  the 
city's  public  advocate,  Betsy  Gotbaum. 
"That's  the  question— I  don't  know." 


H 


e  is  the  Bloomberg  Paradox,  almost 
the  inverse  of  President  Clinton. 
While  Clinton  seemed  to  be  all  style 
and  no  substance,  Bloomberg  has  sub- 
stance but  his  style  keeps  getting  in  the 
way.  Much  of  the  time  he  is  unable  to 
give  the  appearance  of  caring  even  when 
he  presumably  does,  delivering  bad  news 
in  such  a  bloodless  hall-monitor  buzz-saw 
drone  that  it  often  sounds  worse  than 
it  already  is,  excelling  in  the  exhilara- 
tion of  a  crisis  but  acting  almost  bored  by 
the  day-to-day  routine,  and  adhering  to 
stances  that  seem  willfully  designed  to  in- 
furiate, even  if  they  represent  refreshing 
political  risks. 

To  the  syndicated  columnist  Liz  Smith, 


who  has  seen  mayors  come  and  go  in 
New  York  for  decades,  the  problem  with 
Michael  Bloomberg  as  Mayor  Bloomberg 
has  a  simple  explanation:  the  unfair  ex- 
pectation New  Yorkers  thrust  on  him 
from  the  beginning,  given  the  monumen- 
tal problems  he  inherited  not  just  fiscal- 
ly but  spiritually,  a  city  with  a  hole  in  its 
heart  far  deeper  than  the  physical  one  left 
downtown  by  the  surreal  collapse  of  the 
Twin  Towers.  "I  think  if  Jesus  came  down 
and  was  running  New  York  he'd  have  the 
same  bad  poll  numbers,"  says  Smith.  "If 
they  rise  against  Michael  Bloomberg,  I 
shudder  to  think  who  we'll  get." 

Perhaps  the  only  other  major  politician 
in  the  country  with  similar  in-the-toilet  ap- 
proval ratings  was  embattled  California 


As  one  quip  making  the  rounds 
of  New  York  puts  it,  "If  Bloomberg 

wants  to  be  my  daddy, 
then  he  better  put  me  in  his  will." 


governor  Gray  Davis,  who  was  ousted 
from  office  in  October.  But  unlike  Davis's, 
Bloomberg's  numbers  seem  to  reveal  not 
outright  disdain  from  voters  but  more 
a  maddening  frustration— he's  a  mayor 
whom  a  majority  of  New  Yorkers  don't 
approve  of;  and  yet  a  mayor  whom  the 
majority  of  New  Yorkers  believe  to  be 
honest,  hardworking,  and  intelligent. 

Some  say  the  problem  with  Michael 
Bloomberg  as  Mayor  Bloomberg  is  that 
he  is  trying  to  run  a  city  of  a  thousand  di- 
vergent interests  the  same  way  he  ran  his 
company,  in  which  the  only  interest  that 
ultimately  mattered  was  himself,  since  it 
was  privately  held.  Others  say  the  prob- 
lem with  Michael  Bloomberg  as  Mayor 
Bloomberg  is  that  the  empathy  he  is  able 
to  convey  in  private  is  simply  not  evident 
in  public  in  any  sustained  way. 


2005.  His  answer  is  revealing,  suggest 
that  being  the  mayor  of  New  York  is 
some  do-or-die  mission,  not  the  job 
has  waited  a  lifetime  to  have,  as  it  lit 
has  been  for  New  York's  previous  mayi 
but  just  another  step  in  the  career  p; 
his  latest  grand  adventure,  undertaker 
much  the  same  way  he  learned  to  fly  \ 
copters  or  built  up  a  spectacular  me 
company  from  nothing  and  becam 
multi-billionaire,  this  particular  foray 
der  the  heading  Let's  See  How  I  Dc 
Elected  Public  Service. 

"You  look  at  people,  this  is  the  hi 
light  of  their  career  in  terms  of  power,  [ 
cess,  visibility.  That  wasn't  the  case  v 
me.  I  can  go  to  any  city  in  the  world, 
got  offices  in  every  major  city.  All 
the  trappings  that  everybi 
in  government  would  kill 

have 

"I  think  the  way  to  get 
elected  is  not  to  worry  ab 
it,  and,  number  two,  I'm 
going  to  compromise  my  si 
dards.  And  if  the  public  deci 
they  don't  want  me,  O.K., 
gonna  have  another  career. 

"This  isn't  the  end  of  ev  • 

thing.  For  most  people,  w 

they  leave  office,  that's  the  end.  That's 

true  in  my  case.  I  always  joke  that  my  I 

B  is  better  than  the  other  guy's  Plan  A 


T 
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ut  the  real  problem  with  Michael 
Bloomberg  as  Mayor  Bloomberg, 
from  his  vantage  point,  may  not  be  a 
problem  at  all.  Instead,  it's  the  reflection 
of  an  extraordinary  confidence  that  has 
brought  him  an  astounding  way  from  his 
roots  in  a  blue-collar  suburb  of  Boston 
(where  his  most  notable  high-school  ac- 
complishment was  serving  as  the  presi- 
dent of  the  slide-rule  club),  an  attitude 
that  can  be  boiled  down  to  this:  I've 
thought  about  it.  I  believe  what  I'm  doing 
is  in  the  public  interest.  Fuck  you. 

In  our  interview,  Bloomberg  talks  about 
whether  he  plans  to  run  for  re-election  in 


he  mayor  of  New  York  is  sitting  c 
red-backed  chair  on  the  stage  of 
elementary  school  in  Brooklyn. 
He  has  slipped  into  the  school  quit 
He  has  taken  his  seat  on  the  stage  with  • 
tie  stir.  And  then  the  waiting  begins, 
waits  through  the  Consulate  Genera 
Dominican  Republic  Academic  Achi  ■ 
ment  Award.  He  waits  through  the  • 
torney  General  Eliot  Spitzer  Triple  ' 
Award.  He  waits  through  the  E.  C.  B 
Science  Award.  According  to  the  prog  i 
there  are  30  more  awards  to  go  during 
graduation  ceremony  before  the  mayor  i 
to  speak.  But  the  mayor  seems  perfe 
content  to  sit  on  that  red-backed  chair 
doesn't  show  the  slightest  bit  of  indigna 
or  typical  mayoral  agitation— I've  got  a 
of  eight  million  people  to  run  and  u 
broke  and  I  can't  be  here  all  fucking  d 
when  it  turns  out  that  he  isn't  even 
featured  speaker,  an  honor  reserved  ins  1 
for  a  New  York  City  police  officer  and  - 
mer  student  named  Lloyd  Pipersburgl 

At  this  particular  moment  in  late  J  • 
the  mayor's  office  is  locked  in  final  neg  - 
tions  with  the  City  Council  over  the  bu  t 
for  the  new  fiscal  year.  Given  the  city  - 
nancial  condition,  with  a  deficit  at 
point  projected  at  $6.4  billion,  the  pro 
isn't  simply  a  matter  of  slotting  in  numl  , 
but  instead  involves  the  painful  act  of  fi  I 
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DIRECTV*  DVR  with  TiVo* 
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Because  I  get  what  I  want  when  I  want! 


ThlS  IS  Emma.  She's  in  the  third  grade.  She  says  it's  really  important  for  you  to  know  how  easy 
and  helpful  DIRECTV  DVR  with  TiVo*  is.  That  it  records  all  your  favorite  programs  for  you.  That  even  an 
eight-year-old  could  figure  it  out.  She  actually  offered  to  write  this  whole  ad.  We  told  her  she  could  help. 


DIRECTV*  DVR  with  TiVo 

A  better  way  to  watch  television. 

Emma's  translation:  "VCRs  are  sooo  lame." 

Get  all  the  channels  of  DIRECTV"  programming  and  the  convenience  of 
TiVo*  in  a  single  device.  That's  225  all-digital  channels  with  the  ability  to 
watch  any  show,  anytime  you  like.  Not  to  mention,  it  is  so  easy  to  program 
that  even  a  child  could  figure  it  out.  Let's  see  a  VCR  try  that. 


Record  your  favorite  shows. 

Emma 's  translation:  "Ding!  My  shows  are  done. " 

Just  click  on  a  show  to  record  it.  Or,  choose  Season  Pass '"  and  it  will  automatically  record 
every  episode  of  the  entire  season,  even  if  the  day  and  time  slot  change.  You  can  even 
record  two  shows  at  once.*  And  with  so  many  channels,  you  may  have  to. 


:    j~   Now  Playing  List 


O  Disney's  Recess 
O  The  Wiggles 
(J)  Rolie  Polie  Olie 


Watch  when  you  want. 

Emma's  translation:  "I  think  I'll  watch  my  favorite  show...  now!" 

Digitally  record  up  to  35  hours  of  DIRECTV  programming  without  videotape,** 
then  watch  your  shows  when  it  is  convenient  for  you  using  the  "Now  Playing  List." 
You  can  also  fast-forward  through  recorded  shows. 


Pause  live  TV. 

Emma's  translation:  "Okay,  TV.  Red  light!" 

Don't  miss  a  minute  of  your  favorite  shows.  Need  to  answer  the  phone  or  pay  the  pizza  guy? 
Pause  live  TV  up  to  30  minutes,  then  pick  up  exactly  where  you  left  off.  Plus,  rewind, 
watch  in  slow  motion  or  create  instant  replays.  In  other  words,  teach  your  TV  a  few  new  tricks. 
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So  simple,  even  an  adult  can  understand  it. 


DIRECTV  DVR  with  TiVo 

Try  it,  like  it,  or  your  money  back. 


You've  heard  about  TiVo!  Experience  it  now  with  DIRECTV. 

And.  if  you're  not  thrilled,  call  DIRECTV  within  30  days  of  activation  and 
DIRECTV  will  refund  the  purchase  price  of  your  DIRECTV'  DVR  up  to  $100 
and  replace  it  with  a  standard  DIRECTV  Receiver. 


(Models  may  varyj 


Get  any  DIRECTV  DVR  System  installed,  subscribe  to  one  year  of  any  TOTAL  CHOICE 
programming  package, and  activate  DIRECTV  DVR  with  TiVo  service.  Offer  ends  2/28/04. 

Subscribe  to  DIRECTV*  DVR  with  TiVo"  service  for  S4  99/mo. .  or  enjoy  it  FREE  as  a  TOTAL  CHOICE  PREMIER  customer!  Monthly  service  tee  covers  every  DIRECTV  DVR  in 
your  home.  Add  programming  fee  of  $4. 99/mo.  for  second  and  each  additional  receiver.  LIMIT  ONE  DVR  REFUNDED  PER  HOUSEHOLD/FAMIL  Y/PERSON/DIRECTV  ACCOUNT. 
Refund  does  not  include  taxes,  installation,  shipping  S  handling,  programming  or  DVR  service  fees.  DIRECTV  hardware,  programming  and  DVR  service  sold  separately 


ALL  THE  CHANNELS  OF  DIRECTV  PROGRAMMING 


WITH  THE  CONVENIENCE  OF  TiVo 


•  Access  to  over  225  channels 

•  Every  channel  in  digital  quality 

•  Exclusive  programming  including  access  to 
live  concerts  and  original  movies  and  shows 

•  Access  to  over  30  premium  movie  channels 

•  Access  to  up  to  60  pay  per  view  movie  titles 
per  month 


•  Automatically  record  your  favorite  shows 
so  you  don't  miss  a  thing 

•  With  Season  Pass,™  record  every  episode 
of  the  entire  season  even  if  the  day  and 
time  slot  change 

•  Record  two  shows  at  the  same  time 

•  Pause  and  rewind  live  TV:  do  the  same, 
plus  fast-forward,  with  recorded  shows 


DIRECTV  DVR  with  TiVo:  The  best  in  television  just  got  better. 


Get  a  DIRECTV®  DVR  System  for  $99  Or  leSS  at  the  following  retailers 

(l-800-DlRECTV 


Thousands  of  Possibilities 


For  more  information,  go  to 
DIRECTVDVR.com 


11.5  MILLION  FANS  AND  COUNTING 


D  I  R  ECTV 

FEEL  THE  JOY 


•For  full  functionality,  this  recorder  requires  connection  of  two  (2)  satellite  inputs  from  a  dual  LNB  DIRECTV  System  dish  antenna  Professional  installation  highly  recommended  "Actual  recording  capacity  depends 
on  the  type  of  programming  being  recorded.  'In  some  areas,  programming  may  be  provided  by  members  or  affiliates  of  the  National  Rural  Telecommunications  Cooperative  (NRTC).  In  these  areas,  TOTAL  CHOICE 
PREMIER  customers  may  have  a  fee  for  the  DIRECTV  DVR  service  Offer  may  not  be  valid  in  the  limited  areas  served  by  members  or  affiliates  of  the  NRTC.  For  this  product,  DVR  features  function  only  with  DIRECTV 
programming  DIRECTV  programming  and  DVR  service  subscription  sold  separately  ACTIVATION  OF  PROGRAMMING  SUBJECT  TO  CREDIT  APPROVAL  AND  REQUIRES  VALID  SERVICE  ADDRESS,  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
NUMBER  AND/OR  MAJOR  CREDIT  CARD.  DEPOSIT/PREPAYMENT  MAY  BE  REQUIRED.  Offer  for  new  and  existing  residential  customers  who  purchase  a  qualifying  DIRECTV  DVR  System  from  a  participating  retailer 
between  10/18/03  and  2/28/04.  activate  DIRECTV  DVR  with  TiVo  service,  and  commit  to  and  pay  for  12  consecutive  months  of  any  TOTAL  CHOICE  or  OPCION  EXTRA  ESPECIAL  programming  package  ($33.99/mo. 
or  above),  within  30  days  of  equipment  purchase  IF  YOU  FAIL  TO  ACTIVATE  THE  DIRECTV  SYSTEM  WITHIN  30  DAYS  OF  PURCHASE.  YOU  AGREE  THAT  DIRECTV  MAY  CHARGE  A  FEE  OF  $150.00.  AS  LIQUIDATED 
DAMAGES.  PER  DIRECTV  RECEIVER  NOT  ACTIVATED.  A  PRORATED  FEE  OF  UP  TO  $150  00  MAY  BE  CHARGED  FOR  EARLY  TERMINATION.  SUSPENSION.  DISCONNECTION  OR  DOWNGRADE  OF  REQUIRED  DIRECTV 
PROGRAMMING.  DEPENDING  UPON  THE  TIMING  OF  SUCH  ACTION  REFUND:  TAXES.  SHIPPING  (  HANDLING.  PROGRAMMING.  DVR  SERVICE  FEES.  CUSTOM  INSTALLATION.  EQUIPMENT  COSTS  AN0  OTHER  AMOUNTS 
PAID  BY  CUSTOMER  IN  EXCESS  OF  $100  WILL  NOT  BE  REFUNDED.  Refund  not  available  for  purchases  by  groups,  clubs  or  organizations  To  receive  refund,  customer  must  call  DIRECTV  at  1-800-347-3288  within 
30  days  of  activation  and  request  refund  form  or  follow  procedure  outlined  on  OIREC1V.com  Customer  must  complete  and  sign  refund  form  (which  will  be  mailed  following  phone  call),  attach  original  dated  sales 
receipt  showing  proof  of  purchase  of  the  DIRECTV  DVR,  and  return  the  documents  to  DIRECTV  DVR  Refund,  Attn:  J.  J  Stivon.  8085  South  Chester  St.,  Englewood,  CO  80112.  Form  must  be  postmarked  on  or  before 
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TRAIN  OF  THOUGHT 

Bloomberg  still  rides 

the  subway  to 

City  Hall  most  mornings 

as  he  promised  during 

his  campaign. 


;  out  which  city  services  can  be  saved 
i  which  will  have  to  go.  But  the  mayor 
itinues  to  sit  and  listen  to  Lloyd  Pipers- 
rgh.  With  his  head  attentively  tilted,  he 
■eminiscent  of  the  Eagle  Scout  he  once 
s  back  in  Medford,  Massachusetts,  the 
ad  little  Jewish  boy  who  knew  how  to 
ike  his  mother  proud  and  understood 
notion  of  polite  def- 
nce  to  others.  But  at 
5  moment  he  is  light- 
irs  removed  from 
ler  qualities  that 
me  to  define  him  in 
i  incarnations  as  a 
rtner  in  the  testos- 
one  cauldron  of  the  invest- 
:nt  firm  Salomon  Brothers 
d  as  the  founder  of  his  media 
ipire:  arrogance,  bluntness, 
is  a  sexual  banter  straight  out 
the  Wall  Street  locker  room. 
Bloomberg  sits  through  the 
h-grade-chorus  rendition  of 
-oud."  which  means  that  the 
yor  of  New  York  has  now 
:  eked  somewhere  in  the  range 
J  20  minutes  at  a  Brooklyn  el- 
ientary  school  without  say- 
•  a  public  word,  or  showing 
:•  sense  of  urgency  about  do- 
i  so.  Finally,  after  about  40 
riiutes,  Bloomberg  rises  to 
;  ak.  His  remarks  to  the  chil- 
;'n  and  parents  who  have 
tiered  are  short  and  simple, 
li'.re  political  mercy  in  itself. 
I,  re  is  also  something  refresh- 
ii  about  them  because  of  the 
a  mce  of  political  imperious- 
Q;.  and  self-importance. 

lad  Giuliani  been  thrust 
ir  a  similar  situation,  there 
liiy  would  have  been  hell  to 
p;'  for  the  staffer  responsible 
fo.  scheduling  his  time  like 
tb  But  Bloomberg  likes  to 
p<  t  out  that  he  is  the  oppo- 
sil  of  Giuliani  when  it  comes 
to  vie.  "He  made  all  the  de- 
ci  ns  ...  particularly  when  it 
ca;  to  police  and  fire.  Rudy 
ws:ed  to  be  the  P.C.  [police 
comissioner].  Rudy  wanted 
to J2  the  fire  commissioner. 
H(  ushed  to  the  fires.  My  attitude  is  my 
jol >  to  pick  people  and  let  them  do  it." 

Vhich  may  explain  why,  by  the  time 
the  mayor  of  New  York  gets  ready 
to  leave  Edward  C.  Blum  Elemen- 
tar  School,  he  has  been  there  for  close 
to  hour.  Like  a  desert  nomad  he  has 
fou  I  an  oasis,  a  place  where  people  like 
'un  nd  don't  want  to  boo  him.  He  is  cir- 
cuipect  and  friendly.  People  respond 


to  him,  almost  seem  surprised  by  what  a 
genuine  man  the  billionaire  mayor  can  be. 
"I  think  you're  doing  a  great  job,"  a  main- 
tenance worker  at  the  school  says  just  be- 
fore the  mayor  leaves.  Bloomberg  shakes  his 
hand  and  whispers  a  little  quip  into  his  ear: 
"You're  the  only  other  person  who  does." 
But  he  is  not  without  support  in  high 
places.  "I  think  he's  doing  ter- 
rific," says  Ed  Koch,  the  city's 
mayor  from  1978  to  1989.  David 
Dinkins,  who  ran  the  city  from 


chine.  "People  love  him  in  Manhattan," 
readily  acknowledges  Betsy  Gotbaum. 
But  while  that  support  is  fervent,  it  is 
also  a  thin  crust  in  the  city's  five-borough 
Byzantium— what  his  Democratic  oppo- 
nent in  the  2001  race,  Mark  Green,  de- 
scribes as  a  "largely  Manhattan  social- 
business-editorial  elite." 

"I've  never  seen  a  larger  gap  between  the 
elite  and  voters  [than  the  one]  that  he  either 
has  encountered  or  created,"  says  Green. 
Having  seen  Bloomberg  in  action,  Koch 
questions  whether  he  will  run 
for  a  second  term,  regardless  of 
what  he  says  now.  "He's  not  en- 
joying it,"  says  Koch.  "If  you 
don't  enjoy  it,  this  is  a  terrible 
job.  All  you  get  is  grief  and  yell- 
ing and  screaming,  and  the  only 
way  you  can  enjoy  it  is  if  you 
can  punch  back.  And  that's  not 
his  style.  At  some  point  he's  go- 
ing to  say  to  himself,  'What  the 
hell  do  I  need  this  for?' 

"I  think  he  ran  to  establish 
that  a  logical,  rational,  success- 
ful businessman  can  run  the  city 
at  a  particularly  difficult  finan- 
cial moment,"  Koch  goes  on  to 
say,  but  therein  lies  a  potential 
problem. 

"New  York  City  requires  cir- 
cuses. This  is  early  Rome." 


A 


"You  forget  that  every 
single  decision  [under  Giuliani] 

was  always  couched  in 
terms  of  race,"  says  Bloomberg. 


1990  to  1993,  says  of  Bloomberg,  "I  think 
he's  doing  a  pretty  good  job  under  pretty 
difficult  circumstances." 

The  mayor  has  a  rock-solid  base  of 
support  in  Manhattan.  He  is  viewed  there 
largely  as  a  hero  for  what  is  perceived  as 
his  apolitical  style  and  his  willingness  to 
do  what  is  right,  a  man  who,  because  he 
didn't  accept  a  nickel  of  anybody  else's 
money  when  he  ran,  is  not  beholden  to  a 
political  fat-cat  contributor  or  ma- 


ssuming  that  he  does  run 
those  thinking  of  entering 
against  him  know  that  he 
could  probably  spend  double 
the  roughly  $70  million  he  spent 
out  of  his  own  pocket  in  his 
campaign  for  mayor  and  not 
feel  a  thing— his  job  of  repair- 
ing relations  with  the  city's  work- 
ing and  middle  classes  will  still 
be  herculean. 

When  you  have  a  career  in 
politics,  says  Green,  "you  spend 
years  interacting  with  average 
families,  servicing  their  needs, 
hearing  them  out,  learning  how 
to  develop  a  public  language 
and  style  that  connect  to  peo- 
ple who  keep  you  in  office. 
Mike  Bloomberg  is  an  anomaly 
because  he  didn't  fight  his  way 
up  into  the  public  realm  to  hold  a  top 
public  office.  He  came  in  not  vertical- 
ly but  horizontally,  because  of  his  finan- 
cial success." 

But  developing  that  language  may  well 
be  impossible  for  Bloomberg,  says  a  long- 
time observer,  in  large  part  because  the 
job  of  mayor  may  be  nothing  more  than 
the  latest  attempt  to  satisfy  the  grandiose 
Bloombergian  appetite,  what  the  observer 
calls  "a  challenge.  It  just  happened  to  be 
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something  called  a  mayor.  He  was  just 
looking  for  the  next  challenge.  He  just 
looks  for  things  to  do.  He  gets  bored 
very  easily." 

And  regardless  of  the  frequent  whacks 
Bloomberg  gets  in  the  tabloids,  and  the 
nicknames  of  Mayor  Booberg  and  Mayor 
Gloomberg,  the  observer  is  also  con- 
vinced that  he  doesn't  really  mind  it  at 
all,  luxuriating  in  the  attention,  almost 
pinching  himself  because  it's  all  so  in- 
credible—little Mikey  from  Boy  Scout 
Troop  25  in  Medford, 
whose  feet  were  so  flat 
he  was  rejected  for 
military  duty  in  the 
Vietnam  War,  as  the 
mayor  of  New  York! 
"The  whole  time  he's 
getting  this  publicity, 
he's  just  laughing  to  him- 
self," says  the  observer. 
"He's  having  a  ball.  It's  a 
scene.  It's  a  big  shtick." 


to  quickly  assimilate  information  as  well 
as  for  his  guts,  trading  millions  of  dollars 
of  stock  in  blocks  and  then  being  able  to 
walk  away  with  his  ego  intact  regardless 
of  the  result.  "It  gives  you  a  tremendous 
confidence,"  notes  Morris  Offit,  a  close 
friend  and  wealth-management  adviser. 

Yet  even  within  the  anything-goes  at- 
mosphere at  the  firm,  a  point  was  reached 
where  other  partners  reportedly  had  had 
enough  of  his  crassness  and  complaints 
about  inefficient  management.  In  August 
1981,  when  Salomon  merged  with 
the  Phibro  Corporation,  Bloomberg 
officially  learned  what  had  appar- 
ently been  a  fait  accompli  for  sev- 
eral months:  he  was  being  fired. 


Despite  the  humble 
roots  in  Medford  that 
he  likes  to  reflect  on 
with  nostalgia,  Bloom- 
berg's resume  ever  since 
he  left  high  school  has 
been  an  exercise  of  pen- 
etration further  and  fur- 
ther into  the  ozone  of  en- 
titlement. He  has  homes 
in  New  York  City,  Lon- 
don, Vail,  Colorado.  North 
Salem,  New  York,  and 
Bermuda  worth  an  aggre- 
gate of  at  least  $40  mil- 
lion, with  neighbors  who 
include  Ross  Perot  and 
Italian  prime  minister  Sil- 
vio Berlusconi.  He  once 
picked  up  the  film  and 
Broadway  producer  David  ' 
Brown  and  his  wife,  Helen 
Gurley  Brown,  Cosmopolitan  editor  in  chief 
for  international  editions,  by  helicopter  in 
London  for  a  little  jaunt  to  his  box  in  the 
Royal  Enclosure  at  Ascot.  There  was  the 
notorious  Christmas  party  thrown  in  2000 
by  his  London  office  that  cost  close  to  $2 
million.  Based  on  the  theme  of  the  seven 
deadly  sins,  the  party  featured  entertainers 
representing  avarice  walking  about  waving 
cash  and  yelling,  "Money— ain't  it  gor- 
geous?," while  guests  interested  in  gluttony 
could  watch  other  entertainers  posing  as 
"fatties"  have  food  shoved  into  their  mouths. 
Bloomberg  went  to  Salomon  Brothers 
after  his  graduation  from  Harvard  Busi- 
ness School  in  1966.  It  was  the  perfect 
place  for  him,  a  complete  meritocracy 
bound  by  the  relentless  pursuit  of  money. 
He  was  known  for  his  remarkable  ability 


It  was  also  during  the  late  1990s  t 
Bloomberg,  in  much  the  same  way 
he  had  set  out  to  conquer  the  mu 
billion-dollar  world  of  financial  infon 
tion  on  Wall  Street,  set  out  to  conq 
the  world  of  philanthropy  in  New  Yc 
It  is  a  world  centered  in  the  highest  e 
elons  of  social  standing  and  power  p 
haps  as  much  as  it  is  in  do-goodi; 
and  there  is  one  surefire  way  in  r> 
York  to  become  the  crown  prince  ol 
"This  is  a  town  that  follows  the  mor 
and  he  had  it,"  says  David  Patrick  i 
lumbia,  who  chronicles  the  comir 
and  goings  of  the  New  York  weal 
and  socially  connected  on  his  Web  s 
NewYorkSocialDiary.com.  As  far  b; 
as  1996,  Fortune  ma 
zine  ranked  Bloomb 
among  the  15  most  g 
erous  philanthropists 
the  country,  and  over 
past  three  years— din 
ly,  through  his  compa 
or  via  his  private  fo 
dation— he  has  given  a' 
close  to  $355  million. 


T 


"Think  about  all  of  the  press  attention  to 

9/11.  That  number  of  people  die 

every  year  in  the  city  from  secondhand 

smoke,"  says  Bloomberg. 


departing  with  a  check  for  $10  million  as 
the  result  of  the  merger. 

Bloomberg  said  he  would  have  stayed  at 
Salomon  forever  had  he  not  been  canned. 
But  he  got  the  last  laugh.  With  a  portion 
of  that  $10  million,  he  further  developed 
what  he  had  been  working  on  at  Salomon, 
a  then  rudimentary  computer  system  able 
to  give  traders  up-to-date  information.  By 
the  1990s,  Bloomberg  L.P  was  a  great 
American  success  story,  the  computer  ter- 
minal he  had  perfected,  known  simply  as 
"the  Bloomberg,"  an  indispensable  staple 
at  brokerage  and  investment  houses,  with 
a  delivery  of  financial  and  news  data 
that  no  one  could  match.  By  2001,  some 
155,000  terminals  had  been  installed 
around  the  world,  and  annual  sales  ap- 
proached $3  billion. 


here  was  an  attr 
tively  disarming  q 
ity  to  Bloomberg 
man  who  refused  to  c 
duct  himself  as  the  r: 
est  kid  on  the  block.  "I 
a  very,  very  strong  m; 
says  New  York  City  Or 
director  Beverly  Sills, 
his  personality  wasn'i 
the  kind  that  instai 
lights  up  a  room  or  in: 
on  constant  center  st; 
He  was  known  to  h 
restraint,  with  a  sense 
humor  said  to  be  iroi 
wry,  teasing,  and  so 
times,  as  Liz  Smith  { 
it,  straight  "from  the  a 
In  his  relationships  there  has  been  i 
and  genuine  concern,  what  friends  |i 
scribe  as  a  natural  goodwill.  He  appare 
extends  enormous  loyalty  to  those  he  li 
and  he  expects  the  same  back.  (At 
company  there  was  a  rule  that  anyb 
leaving,  except  for  family  reasons,  wc 
never  be  welcomed  back.)  "I  find  hir 
be  caring  and  a  man  of  great  emotk 
depth,"  says  Sills,  who  got  to  know  Bio 
berg  in  his  pre-mayor  days,  when,  in 
capacity  as  chairman  of  Lincoln  Ce 
for  the  Performing  Arts,  she  invited  hii 
join  the  board.  Sills  has  a  daughter  i 
has  struggled  with  an  ailment,  and  she 
particularly  touched  by  Bloomberg's  a 
itousness. 

"He's  always  there,"  says  Sills,  and  s 
he  has  become  mayor,  their  relation: 
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has  remained  firm.  They  still  tease  each 
other  about  their  respective  diets,  and 
Sills  readily  admits  that  it's  no  contest. 
Since  taking  office,  Bloomberg  appears 
to  have  lost  weight,  perhaps  because  he 
generally  jogs  in  the  morning  at  around 
five,  before  taking  the  subway  to  City  Hall, 
and  also  refuses  the  endless  plates  of  food 
that  routinely  come 
his  way  during  ap- 
pearances. "He's  a 
very  good  friend," 
says  Sills.  "You're 
lucky  if  you  can  call 
him  a  friend." 

That  civility  ex- 
tends into  Bloom- 
berg's relationship  with  his  ex- 
wife,  Susan  Brown.  Married  in 
1976,  the  couple  had  two  chil- 
dren before  drifting  apart  and 
getting  divorced  in  1993.  But 
there  was  no  acrimony  or  bitter- 
ness. In  his  1997  book,  Bloom- 
berg by  Bloomberg,  he  describes 
his  ex-wife  as  "perhaps  my  clos- 
est friend  and  confidante."  Dur- 
ing his  campaign  for  mayor  she 
worked  on  his  behalf,  and  his  re- 
lationship with  his  two  daughters 
is  said  to  be  equally  close.  One 
of  them,  Emma,  a  graduate  of 
Princeton,  now  works  in  the  may- 
or's office. 

Given  his  status  as  a  single 
man  in  the  late  1990s,  Bloomberg 
did  become  the  object  of  much 
female  affection.  He  was  linked 
to  a  cornucopia  of  high-profile 
women:  actress  Marisa  Berenson, 
fashion  designer  Mary  McFad- 
den,  Diana  Ross,  Barbara  Wal- 
ters, actress  Ann  Reinking.  But  as 
mayor  he  has  moved  away  from 
the  playboy  image.  His  girlfriend 
now  is  Diana  Taylor,  a  48-year-old 
graduate  of  Dartmouth  who  is 
currently  the  banking  superin- 
tendent for  Governor  George 
Pataki.  In  addition  to  being 
younger  than  Bloomberg,  she  is 
decidedly  taller.  (Bloomberg  has 
a  penchant  for,  as  one  friend  puts 
it,  "tall,  flat-chested  women.") 
Those  who  know  her  positively 
glow  in  their  descriptions— friend- 
ly, down-to-earth,  and  beautiful— 
and  her  lithe  frame  and  Waspish  looks  were 
recently  captured  in  a  Vogue  photo  spread. 

The  mayor  of  New  York  is  playing 
golf.  He  likes  to  play  golf,  and  it  may 
serve  as  a  useful  metaphor  for  his  tri- 
als and  tribulations  as  mayor,  his  attempt 
to  get  a  grip  on  something  for  which  he 
shows  no  natural  inclination.  His  scores 


generally  range  from  the  high  80s  to  the 
low  90s.  But  he  gets  it  down  the  fairway, 
and  as  a  golf  instructor  later  tells  the  Dai- 
ly News,  he's  improved  the  hell  out  of 
his  swing,  making  him  perhaps  the  first 
big-city  mayor  in  modern  memory  who, 
among  the  accomplishments  of  his  first 
two  years  in  office,  can  boast  of  an  im- 
proved golf  game. 

In  the  reconstituted  mayor's  office 
on  the  second  floor  of  City  Hall, 
known  as  the  bull  pen,  there  are  no 


went  to  several  meetings  in  the  bull  p 
on  the  topic  of  education,  he  watch, 
the  interactions  of  the  mayor  to  ge 
sense  of  his  style.  Every  now  and  til 
Bloomberg  interjected  a  wisecrack  o 
joke,  but  most  of  the  time  he  looked 
his  computer  screen.  When  Mollenkc 
out  of  curiosity  asked  an  administi 
tion  member  what  he  was  looking 
the  staffer  suggested  that  it  could  h;j 
been  golf  tips.  To  Mollenkopf,  the  st 
was  refreshingly  indicative  of  the  aut| 
omy  that  Bloomberg  gives 
staff,  although  it  may  also 
dicate  that  golf  is  truly  wh  | 
it's  at  for  him. 

The  mayor  is  playing  g| 
in  the  middle  of  the  week, 
the  midst  of  the  budget  neg  I 
ations  with  the  City  Coun 
As  councilmembers  compl 
that  he  is  unavailable,  the  rr 
or  is  at  the  Westchester  Co 
try  Club  in  Harrison,  outsJ 
the  city,  participating  ii| 
charity  event  as  part  of 
Buick  Classic.  It's  a  sensill 
situation,  a  minefield  that 
mayor  must  enjoy,  because 
shows  a  total  lack  of  panel 
ing.  "My  natural  reactioil 
not  to  pander,"  says  Blool 
berg.  "When  you  say  'be  pc j 
cal,'  that  is  what  it  is." 


"For  most  people,  [leaving  office] 

is  the  end.  I  always  joke 

that  my  Plan  B  is  better  than 

the  other  guy's  Plan  A." 


walls.  Instead,  much  like  on  the  trading 
floor  of  Salomon,  workers  basically  sit  in 
an  open  space  where  they  can  see  one 
another.  There  are  dividers,  but  that's 
about  it.  Bloomberg  sits  roughly  in  the 
center.  When  John  Mollenkopf,  a  noted 
urban  expert  and  the  director  of  the  Cen- 
ter for  Urban  Research  at  the  City  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  Graduate  Center, 


W 


hen  the  mayor  step.1 
the  first  tee,  in  a  f  I 
some  that  includes 
nancier  Henry  Kravis  and 
an  aggregate  net  worth  to  nl 
that  of  several  small  countif 
there  is  a  reporter  for  The  1>\ 
York  Times  peppering  BloiJ 
berg  with  questions  about  w  \ 
brings  him  out  of  the  city,  ]| 
ticularly  given  that  budget 
gotiations  are  still  going  on. 
"The  city's  doing  fine," 
Bloomberg. 

And  then  a  voice  from 
crowd  that  has  gathered  cl 
her  off  with  the  kind  of  phi 
that  an  opponent  might  \ 
want  to  use  in  a  campai| 
"Let  him  play  a  little  golfi 
The  mayor  makes  a  fine  I 
shot,  the  ball  stopping  just 
the  green.  But  poor  putting  yields  hi  j 
bogey.  And  there's  more  bad  news, 
reporter  for  the  Times  is  still  there  w  | 
he  goes  to  tee  off  at  the  second  hole, 
for  the  story  the  next  day,  it's  almost ;  I 
the  mayor  just  wanted  to  tempt  fate:  " 
city  budget  remains  unresolved,  with 
than  two  weeks  before  the  next  fiscal ;  I 
begins.  Tensions  with  the  City  Cou 
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are  running  high.  And  yesterday  Mayor 
Michael  R.  Bloomberg  took  some  time 
out  for  a  little  midweek  golf  in  Westches- 
ter County." 

As  a  New  York  City  councilman  put  it, 
"It  was  hubris  for  him  to  think  it  was  go- 
ing to  be  as  easy  a  job  as  he  thought  it 
was— appoint  a  bunch  of  smart  people 
and  let  them  go  to  work It's  extraordi- 
nary that  he  could  be  so  out  of  touch." 

Out  of  touch. 

It  is  a  phrase  that  makes  Bloomberg's 
press  secretary,  Edward  Skyler,  bristle, 
convinced  that  the  accusation  is  merely 
a  story  line  cooked  up  by  the  New  York 
press  corps.  "When  you're  dealing  with 
the  media,  especially  the  press  in  New 
York,  the  facts  are  found  to  fit  the  theo- 
ry," says  Skyler.  "The  theory  comes  first. 
The  facts  come  later." 

The  out-of-touch  tag  on  the 

ill 
mayor,  he  says,  is  nothing 

more  than  "the  need  to  find 

a  way  to  rationalize  the  polls.  WQS 

Not  that  he's  stupid.  Not  that 

he's  dishonest.  Not  that  he 

doesn't  know  what's  going  on. 

So  it's  going  to  be  that  he's  out         SQVS 

of  touch.  He  doesn't  care." 

But  if  Bloomberg  hasn't 
been  out  of  touch,  he  has  for  much 
of  his  tenure  been  stubbornly  defi- 
ant to  the  symbolic  acts  that  are  part 
and  parcel  of  a  big-city  mayor's  job  and 
express  the  indefinable  qualities  of  lead- 
ership as  much  as,  maybe  even  more  than, 
the  ability  to  balance  a  budget.  There 
should  be  a  sense,  as  City  Council  speak- 
er Gifford  Miller  puts  it,  of  a  mayor's  be- 
ing "like  a  member  of  the  family."  Or,  as 
City  Councilman  Eric  Gioia  describes 
it.  a  mayor's  being  able  to  convey  that 
"we're  on  this  journey  together." 

Instead,  as  2001  mayoral  candidate  and 
former  Bronx  borough  president  Fernan- 
do Ferrer  pointed  out  in  an  interview, 
Bloomberg  has  "squandered  so  much 
political  goodwill  with  so  many  personal 
piques." 

A  prime  example  is  the  smoking  ban, 
which  now  makes  it  illegal  to  smoke  just 
about  anywhere  indoors.  The  ban  not 
only  has  bar  owners  up  in  arms  but  at- 
tacks the  very  heart  of  what  makes  the 
city  of  New  York  the  city  of  New  York: 
soul  and  scintillation  and  a  bite  of  sordid- 
ness.  To  the  New  York-based  writer  Fran 
Lebowitz,  author  of  the  best-selling  Metro- 
politan Life  and  Social  Studies,  Bloom- 
berg's action  shows  a  man  who  has  no 
feel  for  the  character  of  the  city,  perhaps 
use  he  didn't  set  foot  there  to  live 
and  work  until  he  was  in  his  mid-20s, 
■it  of  Harvard  Business  School  and 
looking  for  a  ride  up  the  Wall  Street  lad- 


der. "His  sense  of  New  York  is  very  tight 
and  very  square  and  very  suburban  and 
very  nerdy,"  she  says.  "He  has  no  sense  of 
New  York."  When  Bloomberg  was  run- 
ning for  mayor,  he  told  New  York  Times 
columnist  Maureen  Dowd  that  he  had 
never  seen  the  ultimate  New  York  City 
show,  Seinfeld.  (According  to  Dowd,  he 
pronounced  it  "Steinfeld.")  Trouble  with 
pronunciation  may— but  then  again  may 
not— also  explain  his  reference  to  New 
York  Yankees  manager  and  Big  Apple 
icon  Joe  Torre  during  graduation  cere- 
monies in  May  at  New  York  University 
as  "Joe  Torrez." 

Betsy  Gotbaum  lauds  the  mayor  for 
making  the  hard  choice  to  raise  taxes  re- 
gardless of  the  unpopularity  of  it.  But 
when  it  comes  to  his  ban  on  smoking, 


think  if  Jesus  came  down  and 
running  New  York  he'd  have  the 
same  bad  poll  numbers," 
syndicated  columnist  Liz  Smith. 


she  puzzles  over  what  prompted  him  to 
do  something  that  many  perceive  as  a 
self-righteous  attempt  to  legislate  what 
is  a  private  choice.  Or  as  one  quip  mak- 
ing the  rounds  of  New  York  puts  it.  "If 
Bloomberg  wants  to  be  my  daddy,  then 
he  better  put  me  in  his  will." 

"I  think  he's  wasted  enormous  politi- 
cal capital  on  things  that  weren't  neces- 
sary," says  Gotbaum.  "That's  what  grates 
on  people." 

Of  all  the  things  Bloomberg  has  done 
as  mayor,  it  is  the  smoking  ban  that 
seems  to  excite  him  the  most,  be- 
cause of  the  potential  number  of  lives  he 
claims  it  will  save.  In  our  interview,  he 
pegs  it  at  2,000  a  year— double  the  num- 
ber he  cited  a  few  months  earlier  when 
he  announced  the  ban  and,  according 
to  one  public-health  organization,  enor- 
mously inflated  in  any  case.  To  further 
bolster  the  smoking  ban,  he  makes  the 
following  incredible  series  of  nonrefer- 
enced  references: 

"Think  about  all  of  the  press  atten- 
tion to  9/11.  That  number  of  people  die 
every  year  in  the  city  from  secondhand 

smoke 

"Or  think  about  all  the  press  focus  on 
anthrax.  Six  months.  Headline  stories. 
Every  radio  station.  Every  television  station. 
Every  periodical.  Every  newspaper.  An- 
thrax, anthrax,  anthrax.  There  were  11  cases 
in  the  country.  There  were  seven  deaths." 


Bloomberg  was  defiant  to  the  symb 
ism  of  being  the  mayor  of  New  Ycj 
when  he  decided  to  eschew  one  of  1  j 
great  oases  of  the  city,  Gracie  Mansii  \ 
which  has  served  as  the  official  mayci 
residence  since  1942,  and  elected  instt  J 
to  stay  at  his  Upper  East  Side  Bes  i 
Arts  town  house,  worth  somewhere  aroi  i 
$  15  million.  Going  a  step  further.  Bloc  \ 
berg  recently  stated  that  no  future  m ! 
or  should  live  there,  either.  Instead,  I 
said,  it  should  continue  permanently  I 
a  "people's  house"  for  business  and  cc  I 
munity  events.  His  idea  has  a  nice  r  I 
of  altruism,  although  moving  into  I 
mansion  likely  represented  a  step  do  I 
for  the  billionaire,  compared  with  I 
own  Jamie  Drake-designed  digs,  | 
plete  with  a  foyer  floor  made  of  r  I 
Egyptian  marble,  19th-cent  I 
French  Empire  sideboards! 
mahogany  and  gilt  bronze,  <  l 
a  molded  plaster  ceiling  in  1 
master  bedroom. 

He  was  defiant  to  the  s;  J 
bolism  when  early  in  his  tt  B 
he  refused  to  tell  the  me  |1 
where  he  was  spending  U 
weekends.  "It  isn't  like  I'm  I 
working,"  says  BloomberjJ 
regard  to  his  work  habits  j 
work  most  weekends.  Let's  say  I  worlJ 
days  a  week.  I  haven't  taken  a  vacatiol  I 
a  year  and  a  half,  maybe  go  four  ye  I 
without  one.  I'll  see." 

He  has  been  defiant  to  the  symbol  U 
in  his  steadfast  refusal  to  hold  any  to  M 
hall  meetings,  although  his  predecesfj 
held  about  100  of  them  during  his  } 
terms  and  Koch  about  180  during  |i 
three  terms.  He  has  been  defiant  to  U 
symbolism  in  his  refusal  early  on  to  atl  I 
Governor  Pataki  for  treating  the  city  a- 1 
unwanted  financial  bastard,  particular™ 
the  aftermath  of  9/11. 

If  there  is  an  air  of  improbability  at  f 
him  as  the  108th  mayor  of  New  York  J 
perhaps  because  the  whole  thing  was  H 
probable,  his  victory  in  2001  the  p  H 
ical  version  of  the  comet  Kohoute  i 
once-in-a-zillion-years  confluence  of  1  h 
and  tragedy  and  millions  and  million  1 1 
his  own  dollars. 


H 


e  had  never  run  for  political  o  fi 
before,  although,  during  his  for  I 
tive  working  years  from  his  20  a 
his  50s,  he  possessed  the  traits  of  a  I 
tential  political  temperament— a  hea  M 
ego,  ambition,  the  keen  sense  of  pufl 
service  instilled  by  his  mother,  Chart 
and  his  father,  Bill,  who  worked  as  ar 
countant  at  a  dairy. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  the 
ter  of  his  personality— so  endearin 
times,  so  kindhearted  at  times,  but  at 
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er  times  smart-assed,  wincingly  crude; 
he's  been  known  to  talk  about  sex  in  the 
manner  of  a  14-year-old.  "It  could  be 
off-putting,"  remembered  a  Harvard  Busi- 
ness School  classmate.  "Oh  God,  Bloom- 
berg, what  are  you  doing?"  According 
to  one  recollection  of  him  from  the 
world  of  business,  he  once  told  a  female 
salesperson  that  she  "really  ought  to  do 
something"  because  he  could  see  her  nip- 
ples through  her  bra.  And  in  the  late 
1990s,  after  Bloomberg  had  started  play- 
ing the  role  of  philanthropic  superman  in 
New  York,  a  group  of 
people  at  a  fund-raiser 
for  the  Central  Park  Con- 
servancy laughed  with 
forced  obligation  as 
Bloomberg  conducted  a 
locker-room  commentary 
on  the  breast  sizes  of 
various  women  passing 
through  the  party,  an 
attendee  remembered. 
"They  were  all  laughing 
like  he  was  funny,"  the 
person  said.  "Then  I  re- 
alized he  was  funny  be- 
cause he  was  Michael 
Bloomberg.  If  he  had 
wanted  them  to  cry,  they 
would  have  cried." 

The  lack  of  a  political 
background  may  have 
made  it  easy  to  discount 
Bloomberg,  but  absent 
from  the  calculation  was 
his  singular  drive.  "I 
think  his  mother  had  a 
lot  to  do  with  it,"  says 
Mary  McFadden.  Now 
in  her  mid-90s,  Charlotte 
Bloomberg  is  consid- 
ered a  dynamic  legend  in 
Medford  because  of  her 
boundless  energy.  She  talks  with  her  son 
frequently,  every  day  during  some  stretch- 
es. "She  wants  him  to  be  the  president  of 
the  United  States,"  says  McFadden,  "and 
it  drives  him." 


Several  days  before  the  mayoral  pri- 
mary, another  story  surfaced,  this  one 
broken  by  New  York  magazine,  about  a 
booklet  entitled  The  Portable  Bloomberg: 
The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Michael  Bloom- 
berg, which  had  apparently  been  pre- 
sented to  Bloomberg  by  various  employ- 
ees of  the  company  in  1990  on  his  48th 
birthday  and  which  contained  32 
pages  of  supposed  verbatim  quotes 
on  a  range  of  subjects:  "The  three 
biggest  lies  are:  the  check's  in  the 
mail,  I'll  respect  you  in  the  morn- 


As  a  New  York  City  councilman  put  it, 

"It  was  hubris  for  him  to  think 

it  was  going  to  be  as  easya  job  as 

he  thought  it  was." 


D 


uring  the  mayoral  campaign,  he  had 
to  deal  with  ex-employees'  allega- 
tions of  sexual  harassment.  Accord- 
ing to  published  accounts,  three  sexual- 
harassment  lawsuits  involving  Bloomberg 
L.P.  had  been  filed  since  1996,  including 
one  in  which  Bloomberg  was  accused  of 
responding  to  news  of  an  employee's  be- 
coming pregnant  by  telling  her  twice  to 
"kill  it,"  apparently  frustrated  by  the  num- 
ber of  workers  then  on  maternity  leave. 
(Bloomberg  denied  making  the  remark, 
and  the  case  was  reportedly  settled  for  an 
amount  in  the  high  six  figures  without  the 
admission  of  any  wrongdoing. ) 


ing,  and  I'm  glad  I'm  Jewish. ...  I  make 
it  a  rule  never  to  go  to  Queens— and 
since  that  eliminates  both  airports  I 
don't  travel  a  great  deal. .  .  .  Make  the 
customer  think  he's  getting  laid  when 
he's  getting  fucked.  ...  If  Jesus  was  a 
Jew,  why  does  he  have  a  Puerto  Rican 
first  name?" 

When  asked  by  reporters  about  the 
quotes,  Bloomberg  tried  to  pass  them  off 
as  a  "bunch  of  gags"  and  "Borscht  Belt 
jokes"  from  years  ago  and  said  he  could 
not  remember  saying  them.  They  may 
also  have  been  emblematic  of  a  differ- 
ent kind  of  Bloomberg,  someone,  as  Offit 
put  it,  "who  has  grown  more  in  his  50s 
than  he  did  in  his  30s."  It  was  an  issue 
that  might  have  had  some  legs  as  voters 
pondered  whom  to  vote  for  in  the  prima- 
ry, Bloomberg  or  his  opponent,  longtime 
New  York  pol  Herman  Badillo.  But  it  be- 


came irrelevant,  just  as  everything  beca; 
irrelevant,  since  the  election  fell  on  Si 
tember  11. 

The  primary  was  postponed,  and  I 
mayoral  campaign  was  never  the  sai 
after  that.  Bloomberg  ended  up  beati 
Badillo  in  the  rescheduled  primary.  Tl 
put  him  in  the  general  election  agai: 
Democratic  opj 
nent  Green.  L 
than  two  weeks 
fore  the  electic 
one  poll  show 
him  down  by  • 
points.  But  out 
September  11  an 
star  had  aris 
in  Giuliani.  Befi 
that  date,  many  N 
Yorkers  had  grown  we; 
of  Giuliani's  bullyi 
style,  his  picking  fig" 
just  for  the  sake  of  pil 
ing  them. 

But  with  his  hand! 
of  September  11,  G 
liani  had  become  my 
ic.  And  when  Bloo 
berg  received  his  < 
dorsement,  the  electij 
was  basically  over.  Cad 
talizing  on  the  millic 
he  could  spend  out 
his  own  pocket,  he  v. 
able  to  take  Giuliar 
endorsement  and  pi 
ter  it  on  television  in 
form  of  a  campaign  ad 
was  as  if,  wherever  y 
looked,  there  was  Giuli; 
giving  not  just  an  endo: 
ment,  but  a  proclamat 
on  who  he  had  decic 
would  inherit  his  citj 
political-neophyte  billi 
aire  who  had  often  bumbled  and  stumb 
on  the  campaign  trail,  and  who,  in  the  e 
spent  $92  for  every  vote  he  received. 


T 


he  mayor  of  New  York  is  stand 
in  front  of  a  building  in  Brook 
and  slapping  a  sold  sign  on 
front  of  it.  The  address  is  110  Livings 
Street.  It  was  the  headquarters  for 
Board  of  Education  before  Bloomb 
dismantled  it  with  his  takeover  of 
city's  public  schools,  and  it  is  now 
property  of  a  private  developer.  He  si 
the  sign  on  tentatively,  as  if  he  w 
aiming  for  a  fly  with  a  flyswatter.  1 
it  is  potentially  a  great  moment  for  h 
showcasing  the  essence  of  what  he  t 
be  as  mayor,  the  "above  politics"  st 
that,  whatever  one  thinks  about  Bloc 
berg,  is  not  some  false-bottomed  i 
gan.  The  building  at  110  Livingston  i 
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synonymous  with  the  Board  of  Education,  a  bastion  of 
closed-door  bureaucracy  that  Bloomberg  during  the  press 
conference  calls  New  York's  equivalent  of  "the  Kremlin."  With 
the  news  that  it  will  now  be  privately  developed,  the  act  repre- 
sents Bloomberg's  daring  gamble  that  the  city  school  system, 
now  in  his  complete  control,  can  actually  perform  on  behalf  of 
city  kids.  If  he  succeeds,  it  will  be  perhaps  the  greatest  urban 
miracle  of  the  past  half-century.  If  he  doesn't  succeed,  it  will 
still  be  a  miracle  that  he  tried. 

The  low  poll  numbers,  Bloomberg  claims  during  his  private 
remarks,  do  get  to  him.  "I  can't  say  it's  pleasurable.  It  is  an- 
noying. I  am  convinced  that  part  of  the  poll  numbers  are  just, 
[when]  you  make  tough  decisions,  people  short-term  don't  like 
you,  [but]  long-term  they'll  look  back.  They  don't  remember 
the  pain,  but  they  look  at  the  results.  I  think  part  of  it  is  the 
weather— rain,  rain,  rain." 

He  believes  that  New  Yorkers  will  understand  and  appreciate 
what  he  had  to  do  and  why  he  had  to  do  it.  "You  show  me  one 
of  those  issues  ...  the  lightning  rod  . . .  nobody  can  go  near.  My 
answer  is  let's  go  attack  that  problem,  because  when  you  walk 
away  [after  solving  it]  you'll  be  able  to  look  back  and  say  you  did 
something  nobody  else  could  do."  He  also  says  he  will  not  con- 
duct himself  as  mayor  with  a  constant  eye  on  re-election,  in  ef- 

"He's  not  enjoying  it,"  says  Ed  Koch. 
"If  you  don't  enjoy  it,  this  is  a  terrible 

job At  some  point  he's  going  to 

say, 'What  do  I  need  this  for?'" 


feet  turning  his  four-year  term  into  one  long-running  campaign. 
That's  for  other  politicians,  he  says,  citing  U.S.  senator  Charles 
Schumer  of  New  York  as  a  prime  example.  "Schumer  does  it- 
he  loves  every  minute  of  it,"  says  Bloomberg,  but  it's  not  for 
him.  "You'd  go  crazy." 

Standing  at  the  foot  of  the  entranceway  of  the  once  majestic 
building,  in  front  of  the  little  lectern,  he  is  forced  to  raise  his 
voice  above  the  loud  sputtering  cough  of  the  buses  stopped 
at  the  corner  of  Livingston  Street  and  Boerum  Place. 

In  the  face  of  the  inevitable  peppering  of  questions  from  the 
New  York  press,  with  their  shiny  cassette  recorders  and  Cyclops 
cameras,  he  slips  into  an  annoying  shrillness,  almost  as  if  to  sug- 
gest that  he  is  being  unfairly  picked  on;  perhaps  it's  one  of  those 
moments  when  he  wonders  what  he  has  gotten  himself  into. 
"There  are  days  when  you're  working  and  you're  tired  and  you 
say,  'Ugh,  wouldn't  it  be  nice  to  be  able  to  relax.'" 

But  the  primary  message  of  the  press  conference,  the  death 
knell  of  the  Board  of  Education,  is  intact.  As  he  walks  down  the 
sidewalk  of  Livingston  Street  afterward,  a  well-wisher  asks  if  she 
can  have  her  picture  taken  with  him.  He  agrees,  going  out  of  his 
way  to  pose  with  her,  and  it  is  at  that  moment  that  a  cascade  of 
water  from  above  falls  smack  onto  him. 

Bloomberg  jumps  like  a  puppy  as  the  water  falls  on  his 
head  and  then  onto  the  shoulder  of  his  blue  suit.  He  looks 
wounded,  hurt,  puzzled,  the  "Why  me?"  shrug  now  a  plea. 
He  handles  it  with  dignity  and  continues  up  the  block.  But  it's 
a  humiliation  that  makes  him  almost  endearing,  the  little  Ea- 
gle Scout  turned  billionaire  in  a  blue  suit  who,  despite  his  bil- 
lions, has  been  blindsided  by  a  force  greater  than  he  is  and 
perhaps  ever  will  be: 

The  mayor  of  New  York.  □ 
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author  Toni  Morrison, 

photographed  in  New  York 

City  on  July  8,  2003. 
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afch  out  for  her,"  Denver  told  her  ghostly 
sister  about  their  mother  in  Beloved:  "she 
can  give  you  dreams."  Giving  us  dreams 
has  been  Toni  Morrison's  business  from  the 
beginning,  from  Not  Doctor  Street  and  No 
Mercy  Hospital  and  maple-syrup  men  with 
long-distance  eyes  to  blind  slaves,  baby  ghosts,  black  Medeas, 
and  convent  women  shot  like  deer.  Love,  her  new  book  from  Knopf, 
is  more  such  brilliant  blues,  in  the  echo  chamber  of  a  seashell. 
Mermaids  sing  of  a  beach  resort  on  the  Middle  Atlantic  coast 
where  black  people  used  to  go  to  dance;  of  the  glad-handed 
•::,  "an  ordinary  man  ripped,  like  the  rest  of  us,  by  wrath  and 


love,"  who  traded  favors  with  the  local  white  pols  to  keep  his  he 
open  from  the  Great  Depression  through  the  civil-rights  era,  ev 
as  he  was  enjoying  too  many  women  not  at  all  wisely,  includin; 
child  bride  he  married  when  she  was  only  1  1  years  old;  and 
those  anfiphonal  voices  who  were  left  behind  in  the  haunted  pr 
ent  to  hate  one  another,  dispute  his  will,  and  construe  the  me' 
ing  of  his  poisoned-foxglove  passing.  But  like  every  other  steal 
Morrison  novel,  Love  has  closets  and  cellars,  bolt-holes  and  tr< 
doors  and  card  tricks.  More  than  "just  another  story  to  sec 
wicked  females  and  correct  unruly  children,"  it  is  also  a  Gre 
Freudian  fairy  tale  about  winged  hands  and  webbed  feet,  best 
ity  and  incest.  Yet  again,  she  gives  us  dreams.     -JOHN  LEON^ 
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NORTHERN  EXPOSURE 

Top,  one  of  Subhankar  Banerjee's  views 

of  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

(Note  actual  living  things.)  Above, 

the  photographer  himself. 


Impressed  by  Subhankar  Banerjee's  photographs  of  the 
Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  s  vibrant  ecosystem, 
the  Smithsonian  planned  a  high-profile  exhibit.  But  wh 
those  images  became  part  of  a  fierce  Senate  debate 
over  oil  drilling,  the  museum  got  cold  feet 

BY  INGRID  SISCHY 


he  only  reason  that  I  was 
able  to  do  what  I  did,  with- 
out people  attempting  to 
stop  me,  is  that  I  was  a 
nobody,"  says  Subhankar 
Banerjee,  matter-of-factly. 
But  the  freedom  to  move 
through  the  world  unob- 
is  now  past  for  the  35-year-old 
ographer  (whose  name  is  pronounced 


"Sub-anchor  Banner-gee").  Ever  since  last 
spring,  when  his  photographs  were  bran- 
dished during  a  debate  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  Banerjee  has  received  a 
crash  course  in  what  happens  when  im- 
ages touch  a  political  nerve.  A  show  of  his 
work  that  had  long  been  planned  for  the 
Smithsonian  National  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  turned  into  a 
circus  and  became  a  spectacle  of  institu- 


tional double-talk,  foot-in-mouth  slipu 
and  nonsensical,  detrimental  changes. 
Banerjee  is  certainly  not  the  first  artis 
produce  an  exhibition  that  scared  a  mi 
um,  but  what  is  unusual  is  that,  on  the : 
face,  his  pictures  are  tame  and  sweet.  A 
all,  this  is  not  the  work  of  someone  v 
has  been  sticking  hams  up  his  rear  end  I 
a  government  arts  grant.  He  works  1 1 
genre— nature  photography— that  usu  I 
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has  art-world  sophisticates  looking  down 
their  noses  while  the  hoi  polloi  applaud. 
While  the  natural  world  inspired  a  gam- 
ut of  epic  photography  in  the  19th  century, 
our  time  cannot  make  such  claims.  Today 
successful  nature  photographers  tend  to 
produce  images  that  are  hackneyed— tech- 
nically savvy,  but  flat,  boring,  and  me- 
chanically formulaic.  As  time  has  gone  on 
and  cameras  have  become  as  available  as 
candy,  with  millions  of  people  trying  to  be 
their  own  Ansel  Adams,  it's  a  rare  nature 


tional  Wildlife  Refuge,  known  as  anwr, 
currently  at  the  center  of  one  of  the  most 
contentious  issues  in  Congress— whether 
to  open  up  1.5  million  of  the  19.5  million 
acres  in  the  sanctuary  to  oil  exploration,  a 
proposal  that  has  been  strongly  backed  by 
the  White  House  and  powerful  Repub- 
licans in  Congress,  and  just  as  strongly 
fought  by  environmentalists.  Banerjee's 
photographs,  shot  over  a  period  of  two 
years,  beginning  in  March  2001,  consti- 
tute the  first  complete  record  of  the  con- 


ing. Indeed,  Banerjee's  pictures  show  t\ 
the  refuge  is  a  complex  and  possibly  fr; 
ile  world  full  of  polar  bears,  musk  ox< 
moose  herds,  and  more  than  160  spec 
of  birds.  And  there's  the  rub. 

When  the  Indian-born  Banerj 
told  friends  and  family  that 
was  not  only  quitting  his  job 
Seattle  but  also  giving  up  his  apartme 
putting  all  his  stuff  in  storage,  and  cashi 
in  his  savings  as  well  as  his  401  (k)  in  ore 


When  Barbara  Boxer  explicitly  linked  Banerjees  work  to 

one  of  the  hot-button  issues  of  the  day,  she  changed  his  li 


photographer  who  has  been  able  to  rise 
above  the  flotsam.  Banerjee  may  be  one 
of  them.  His  best  photographs  have  an 
authenticity,  a  gravitas,  and  a  beauty  that 
more  rote  imagery  is  without.  Still,  who 
knows  if  Banerjee's  images  of  frozen  and 
unfrozen  landscapes  and  exotic  fauna  such 
as  pregnant  Porcupine  caribou  and  buff- 
breasted  sandpipers  would  have  won  the 
attention  of  a  larger  audience  if  they  hadn't 
become  political  hot  potatoes. 

Banerjee  happens  to  have  been  work- 
ing on  the  coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic  Na- 


tested  area,  in  all  seasons,  and  the  images 
dramatically  contradict  the  assertion  that 
has  been  bandied  about,  especially  by 
proponents  of  drilling,  that  it's  a  blank 
and  barren  place  with  no  ecosystem  to 
speak  of,  a  land  of  endless  whiteness  and 
frozen  nothingness  hardly  worth  preserv- 


BURIED  ALASKA 

Migrating  snow  geese,  one  of  numerous 

bird  species  that  populate  anwr's 

"flat  white  nothingness"  (Secretary  of  the 

Interior  Gale  Norton's  words). 


to  head  up  to  the  Arctic  and  undertaki 
never-been-done  photographic  proje 
they  thought  he'd  lost  it.  First  of  all,  as 
as  most  of  them  knew  he  was  a  scient 
not  a  photographer.  After  graduating  fr 
Calcutta's  Jadavpur  University  with  a 
gree  in  electrical  engineering,  he'd  come 
America  in  1990  on  a  student  visa  to 
tend  New  Mexico  State  University  in  I 
Cruces,  ultimately  receiving  a  double  m 
ter's  in  theoretical  physics  and  compu 
sciences.  But  it  wasn't  what  he  learnec 
the  classroom  that  really  struck  a  chord 


ETTER   FROM   WASHINGTON 


ckpacking  trip  through  New  Mexico's 
ila  National  Forest,  and  subsequent  wil- 
rness  treks  with  the  local  Sierra  Club, 
anged  his  view  of  what  he  was  put  on 
rth  to  do. 

Perhaps  it  was  his  outsider  perspective 
it  had  him  falling  as  hard  as  he  did  for 
is  new  land  and  its  wildlife  (he  eventu- 
y  became  a  permanent  resident  of  the 
S.).  Along  the  way  he  began  taking  pic- 
res,  but  on  a  strictly  amateur,  hobbyist 
sis.  He  had  no  pretensions  about  his 
)rk.  though  years  ago  he"d  actually 
earned  of  becoming  an  artist— a  great- 
cle  had  been  an  accomplished  painter 
Calcutta.  But  he  never  really  consid- 
;d  the  idea  seriously,  despite  the  photo 


He  didn't  stay  long  at  Boeing,  hitting 
the  road  with  his  camera,  traveling 
wherever  he  was  pulled,  from  Flori- 
da to  Canada,  picking  up  income  here  and 
there  from  computer  consulting  work.  Then, 
in  October  2000,  he  had  an  epiphany.  He'd 
gone  to  Canada,  to  Churchill.  Manitoba,  a 
popular  spot  for  photographing  polar  bears. 
But  the  site's  tourist  trappings  made  the 
trip  a  letdown.  He  remembers.  "I  would  see 
a  bear  and  then  suddenly  eight  large  vehi- 
cles would  converge  on  it."  He  realized  he 
wanted  to  stand  apart  from  the  pack  and 
go  where  the  bears  and  their  environment 
hadn't  been  altered  and  invaded  by  all  sorts 
of  human  interests.  "I  thought,  I've  got  to 
go  to  a  place  where  I  can  actually  live  with 


much  of  it  has  actually  been  documented, 
and  the  answer  was:  very  little.  I  thought. 
My  God,  it  is  the  most  debated  public  land 
in  the  U.S.  Every  magazine,  every  newspa- 
per, every  TV  station  has  done  multiple 
stories  on  the  place,  and  yet,  believe  it  or 
not,  while  there  had  been  pockets  of  studies 
by  biologists  and  botanists,  it  had  not  been 
visually  documented  in  a  way  that  was  com- 
prehensive and  included  all  four  seasons.  I 
realized  I  had  a  tremendous  opportunity." 
I'll  say.  He  immediately  set  to  work, 
arriving  in  the  village  of  Kaktovik,  on  the 
northern  coast  of  the  Alaskan  Arctic,  on 
March  19.  2001,  having  emptied  his  sav- 
ings account  (about  S80.000)  and  raised 
some  additional  funds  through  loans  and 


asked  how  much  of  the  refuge  has  actually  been 

documented I  realized  I  had  a  tremendous  opportunity. 


1  sses  he  was  taking, 
oming  from  a  middle- 
ss  family,  you  don't 
lly  think  about  that— 
i  go  into  something 
it  will  bring  suste- 
ice."  he  laments.  The 
al"  job  that  he  ended 
with  was  at  the  Los 
,mos  National  Labo- 
)ry.  where  the  atom 
■nb  was  developed. 
:  laboratory  had  got- 
a  substantial  grant 
energy  research,  but 
n  funding  was  cut 
996  and  the  lab's 
•rities  were  rejiggered 
rd  areas  of  defense, 
erjee  realized  he 
ted  out.  His  involve- 
t  with  the  Sierra  Club  had  deepened, 
onsciousness  about  land  conservation 
preservation  had  been  growing,  and 
he  question  of  where  to  go  next  was 
lenced  more  by  his  love  for  the  out- 
than  by  what  would  be  smart  for  his 
er.  He  chose  the  Northwest  and  land- 
spot  in  research  at  Boeing  headquar- 
in  Seattle. 

a  city  Seattle  seemed  made  for  him; 

ovided  him  with  an  instant  commu- 

and  offered  many  opportunities  for 

to  pursue  his  interests.  Banerjee's 

agues  in  a  Boeing  photography  club 

e  one  of  his  images  as  "Slide  of  the 

And  while  that  may  not  have  been 

cArthur  "genius  award,"  it  did  the 

"I  thought.  Gee.  maybe  I  could  take 

iterest  of  mine  more  seriously.  1  real- 

nted  to  figure  out  how  to  combine 

iterests  in  art,  in  the  outdoors,  and  in 

ation  issues." 


TOO  WILD  FOR  WASHINGTON 

A  buff-breasted  sandpiper.  From 

Banerjee's  original  Smithsonian  caption: 

"This  species,  a  long-distance  traveler, 

migrates  each  year  from  Argentina  .  .  .  ' 


polar  bears,"  he  says.  A  hunch  led  him  to 
check  out  the  opportunities  in  northern 
Alaska,  and  soon  his  research  led  to  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in  the  Arctic 
National  Wildlife  Refuge.  He  struck  up  a 
lively  e-mail  correspondence  with  some  of 
the  biologists  who  were  stationed  there.  "I'd 
write.  What's  possible  up  there?'"  he  re- 
calls. "I  told  them  I  wanted  to  photograph 
polar  bears  living  in  the  wild.  They'd  write 
back.  'Yeah,  you  could  do  that  here.'  And 
the)  started  sending  me  other  reports.  I  was 
simply  blown  away  by  the  diversity  of  life  in 
this  land  that  had  always  intrigued  me  but 
had  no  knowledge  of.  I  asked  how 


grants  from  various  indi- 
viduals and  foundations. 
(Ultimately  the  cost  of 
the  project  exceeded 
S250.000,  leaving  Baner- 
jee  currently  $100,000  in 
debt.)  Money  was  one 
thing.  But  there  were  big- 
ger issues,  such  as  how 
someone  with  no  experi- 
ence could  survive  the 
punishingly  harsh  winter 
conditions,  which  in  the 
Arctic  can  last  until  May. 
What  gear  and  clothing 
were  necessary  to  help 
stand  up  to  the  weather? 
Which  cameras  and  lens- 
es could  hold  up  against 
the  wind,  ice,  and  ex- 
treme cold?  He  reached 
out  to  the  pros  for  advice.  He  says  his  lone 
respondent  was  Natalie  Fobes.  a  National 
Geographic  photographer;  between  her  in- 
put and  the  advice  of  Robert  Thompson, 
an  experienced  Inupiat  field  guide  who  had 
agreed  to  take  on  Banerjee  and  his  proj- 
ect, he  readied  himself. 

But  nothing  could  have  prepared  him 
for  his  very  first  night,  when  a  March 
blizzard  started  blowing  and  the 
windchill  dropped  to  between  80  and  90 
degrees  below  zero.  He  and  Thompson 
were  on  a  short  snowmobile  ride  six  miles 
into  the  refuge.  "It  was  a  complete  white- 
out."  he  remembers.  "The  wind  was  blow- 
ing like  crazy,  and  there  was  this  horren- 
dous cold.  I  felt  like  I  was  in  a  nightmare. 
I  panicked.  I  thought.  What  the  hell  am  I 
doing  here?  I'm  in  over  my  head.  I've  got 
to  leave.  I  can't  survive,  let  alone  photo- 
graph." Thompson  and  his  wife,  Jane   both 
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of  whom  have  lived  in  Kaktovik  on  and 
off  for  more  than  30  years— talked  Banerjee 
down,  and  that  was  really  the  first  and  last 
time  that  he  thought  about  throwing  in  the 
towel.  For  the  next  month  or  so.  Thompson 
put  the  photographer  through  rehearsals, 
as  it  were,  and  after  that,  even  with  bliz- 
zards that  lasted  25  days  straight,  the  work 
became  more  of  an  adventure  than  a  trial. 
Banerjee"s  faith  in  his  guide  was  such  that 
he  felt  he  could  survive  whatever  came  his 
way,  as  long  as  he  and  Thompson  weren't 
separated.  According  to  Banerjee.  their 
profound  connection  carried  over  to  the 
pictures.  He  says  it  isn't  just  his  vision  in 
the  pictures,  but  Thompsons  too. 


LAND  O'  LAKES 

The  trees  in  this  picture  may 
be  evidence  of  global  warming,  as 

higher  temperatures  are 
causing  tree  lines  to  move  north. 


made  fund-raising  easier.  His  association 
with  Blue  Earth  Alliance,  combined  with 
the  fact  that  his  biggest  financial  support- 
ers would  eventually  be  Tom  Campion,  an 
idealistic  businessman  who  is  on  the  board 
of  the  Alaska  Wilderness  League,  and  his 
wife.  Soma  Campion,  underscores  the  fact 
that  Banerjee's  work  was  in  part  sponsored 
bv  emironmentalists  and  could  therefore 


ever  try  to  get  a  magazine  to  sponsor 
work.  He  explains:  "I  did  not  want  to I 
influenced  by  any  magazine.  I  wanted 
live  in  this  land  on  my  own  terms  i\ 
leam  from  the  native  people  how  they  v 
it.  I  didn't  want  editors  or  producers  tel 
me  what  to  expect  or  what  to  bring  ba(tj 

Banerjee"s  pictures  are  at  has 
straightforward,  unmanipulated  v 
al  record  of  his  subject,  and  the 
that  they  document  such  an  array  of  pi  1 
animal,  and  bird  life  contradicts  noti< 
such  as  the  one  put  forth  by  Secretary 
the  Interior  Gale  Norton  when  she  famu 
lv  described  the  refuse  as  if  it  were  an 


I  thought.  What  the  hell  am  I  doing  here?"  Banerjee  recalls. 
Tm  in  over  my  head.  I  earit  survive,  let  alone  photograpl 


Now  that  he*d  gotten  his  first  pho- 
tographs, he  returned  to  Seattle  and  ap- 
proached Blue  Earth  Alliance,  a  nonprofit 
organization  that  supports  projects  that 
aim  to  educate  the  public  about  endan- 
gered lands,  threatened  species,  and  related 
cultural  issues.  Within  days  Banerjee  got 
the  nod  that  his  project  was  accepted: 
the  nonprofit  status  that  this  accorded  him 


be  accused  of  being  a  propaganda  tool. 
Banerjee  is  perfectly  open  about  the  fact 
that  he  began  his  study  with  a  conserva- 
tionist bent.  He  never  pretended  otherwise. 
any  more  than  Picasso  pretended  to  be  a 
warmonger  when  he  painted  Guernica,  his 
anti-war  masterpiece.  That  said.  Banerjee 
was  determined  to  go  into  the  refuge  with- 
out an  agenda.  It's  one  reason  why  he  didn't 


ject  of  conceptual  art— a  "flat  white  n< 
ingness."  It  is  the  "everythingness"  l 
Banerjee's  photographs  capture  that  i 
made  them  politically  explosive.  Almos 
soon  as  he  had  begun  to  record  life  in  ! 
refuge,  word  spread  that  his  pictures  m 
be  a  useful  vehicle  for  the  fight  aga 
drilling  in  anwr,  and  in  July  2001.  after 
new  Republican  White  House  began  pi ' 
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litge  your  menopause.  Not  your  life. 

Bi  are  making  a  change  to  Femring8 .Its  the  first  and  only 
p  estrogen  replacement  therapy  to  treat  moderate  to  severe 
Phes,  night  sweats  and  vaginal  dryness.  When  used  only  for 
?ss,  other  vaginal  products  should  be  considered 

e  lasts  for  three  months  without  pills,  patches  or  creams. 
P  j*  does  not  contain  progestin. 

fcj*  is  not  for  everyone.  Femring !  is  indicated  for  moderate 
|P  e  hot  flashes  and  night  sweats  and  to  treat  vaginal  sympt 

ot  use  Femring1  if  you  have  unusual  vaginal  blee: 
■bf  certain  cancers,  blood  clots,  have  had  a  stroke  or  heart  attack  in 
tp  year  or  if  you  are  nursing,  pregnant  or  want  to  become  pregnant 
p  with  a  uterus  have  increased  risk  of  uterine  cancer.  Do  not  use 

th  or  without  progestins  to  prevent  heart  disease,  heart 
»y  strokes. 

: e  effects  include  headache,  irregu  "'9  J* 

*.  breast  tenderness,  and  abdominal  cramps  Other  serious  but 
■vnon  side  effects  of  estrogens  include  breast  or  uterine  cancer, 
*fc  scular  disease  and  stroke. 


Ask  your  gynecologist  if  Femringr  is  right  for  you. 
Call  1  -800-4-Femring  or  visit  www.femring.com 
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BRIEF  SUMMARY  OF  PATIENT  INFORMATION 

Updated  March  20, 2003 

f^\  Fern  ring" 

'  estradiol  acetate  vaginal  ring 


Read  this  information  carefully  before  you  start  using 
Femring®.  Read  the  information  you  get  each  time  you  refill 
your  Femring®  prescription.  There  may  be  new  information. 
This  information  does  not  take  the  place  of  talking  to  your 
healthcare  provider  about  your  medical  condition  or  treatment. 


What  is  the  most  important  information  I  should  know 
about  Femring®  (an  estrogen  product)? 

•  Estrogens  increase  the  chances  of  getting  cancer 
of  the  uterus. 

Report  any  unusual  vaginal  bleeding  right  away  while  you 
are  using  Femring®.  Vaginal  bleeding  after  menopause  may 
be  a  warning  sign  of  cancer  of  the  uterus  (womb). 
Your  healthcare  provider  should  check  any  unusual  vaginal 
bleeding  to  find  out  the  cause. 

•  Do  not  use  estrogens  with  or  without  progestins  to  prevent 
heart  disease,  heart  attacks  or  strokes. 

Using  estrogens  with  or  without  progestins  may  increase 
your  chances  of  getting  heart  attacks,  strokes,  breast  cancer 
and  blood  clots.  You  and  your  healthcare  provider  should 
talk  regularly  about  whether  you  still  need  treatment 
with  Femring®. 


What  is  Femring®? 

Femring®  (estradiol  acetate  vaginal  ring)  is  an  off-white, 

soft,  flexible  vaginal  ring  with  a  center  that  contains  an  estrogen. 

What  is  Femring®  used  for? 

Femring®  is  used  after  menopause  to: 

•  reduce  moderate  to  severe  hot  flashes. 

Estrogens  are  hormones  made  by  a  woman's  ovaries. 
The  ovaries  normally  stop  making  estrogens  when  a  woman 
is  between  45  to  55  years  old. This  drop  in  body  estrogen 
levels  causes  the  "change  of  life"  or  menopause  (the  end  of 
monthly  menstrual  periods).  Sometimes,  both  ovaries  are 
removed  during  an  operation  before  natural  menopause 
takes  place.The  sudden  drop  in  estrogen  levels  causes 
"surgical  menopause" 

When  the  estrogen  levels  begin  dropping,  some  women 
develop  very  uncomfortable  symptoms,  such  as  feelings  of 
warmth  in  the  face,  neck,  and  chest,  or  sudden  intense 
episodes  of  heat  and  sweating  ("hot  flashes"or"hot  flushes"). 
In  some  women  the  symptoms  are  mild  and  they  will  not 
need  to  take  estrogens.  In  other  women,  symptoms  can  be 
more  severe.  You  and  your  healthcare  provider  should  talk 
regularly  about  whether  you  still  need  treatment 
with  Femring®. 

•  treat  moderate  to  severe  dryness,  itching  and  burning 
in  or  around  the  vagina.  You  and  your  healthcare  provider 
should  talk  regularly  about  whether  you  still  need 
treatment  with  Femring®  to  control  these  problems. 


Who  should  not  use  Femring®? 

Do  not  use  Femring®  if  you: 

•  have  unusual  vaginal  bleeding. 

•  currently  have  or  have  had  certain  cancers. 
Estrogens  may  increase  the  chances  of  getting  certain  types 
of  cancers  including  cancer  of  the  breast  or  uterus.  If  you 
have  or  have  had  cancer,  talk  with  your  healthcare  provider 
about  whether  you  should  use  Femring®. 

•  had  a  stroke  or  heart  attack  in  the  past  year. 

•  currently  have  or  have  had  blood  clots. 

•  are  allergic  to  any  of  the  components  in  Femring®. 
See  the  end  of  this  document  for  a  list  of  all  the 
components  in  Femring®. 

•  think  you  may  be  pregnant. 

Tell  your  healthcare  provider: 

•  if  you  are  breastfeeding.  The  hormone  in  Femring® 
can  pass  into  your  milk. 

•  about  all  your  medical  problems.  Your  healthcare 
provider  may  need  to  check  you  more  carefully  if  you  have 
certain  conditions,  such  as  asthma  (wheezing),  epilepsy 
(seizures),  migraine,  endometriosis  or  problems  with  your 
heart,  liver,  thyroid,  kidneys  or  have  high  calcium  levels 

in  your  blood. 

•  about  all  the  medicines  you  take.  This  includes  prescrip- 
tion and  non-prescription  medicines,  vitamins  and  herbal 
supplements.  Some  medicines  may  affect  how  Femring® 
works.  Femring®  may  also  affect  how  your  other 
medicines  work. 

•  if  you  are  going  to  have  surgery  or  will  be  on  bed  rest. 
You  may  need  to  stop  taking  estrogens. 

What  are  the  possible  side  effects  of  estrogens? 

Less  common  but  serious  side  effects  include: 

•  Breast  cancer 
•Cancer  of  the  uterus 

•  Stroke 

•  Heart  attack 

•  Blood  clots 
•Gallbladder  disease 

•  Ovarian  cancer 

These  are  some  of  the  warning  signs  of  serious  side  effects: 

•  Breast  lumps 

•  Unusual  vaginal  bleeding 

•  Dizziness  and  faintness 
•Change  in  speech 

•  Severe  headaches 

•  Chest  pain 

•  Shortness  of  breath 

•  Pains  in  your  legs 

•  Changes  in  vision 
•Vomiting 

Call  your  healthcare  provider  right  away  if  you  get  any  of 
these  warning  signs  or  other  unusual  symptoms  that 
concern  you. 

Common  side  effects  include: 

•  Headaches 

•  Breast  pain 

•  Irregular  vaginal  bleeding  or  spotting 

•  Stomach/abdominal  cramps,  bloating 

•  Nausea  and  vomiting 
•Hair  loss 


Other  side  effects  include: 

•  High  blood  pressure 

•  Liver  problems 

•  High  blood  sugar 

•  Fluid  retention 

•  Enlargement  of  benign  tumors  of  the  uterus  ("fibroir. 
•Vaginal  yeast  infections 
These  are  not  all  the  possible  side  effects  of  Femring® 
more  information,  ask  your  healthcare  provider  or  phar  'it 


What  can  I  do  to  lower  my  chances  of  having  a  serio  de 
effect  with  Femring®? 

•Talk  with  your  healthcare  provider  about  whether  yo 
should  continue  using  Femring®. 

•  See  your  healthcare  provider  right  away  if  you  getv;  J 
bleeding  while  using  Femring®. 

•  Have  a  breast  exam  and  mammogram  (breast  x-ray  ry 
year  unless  your  healthcare  provider  tells  you  somet 
else.  If  members  of  your  family  have  had  breast  can  cif 
you  have  ever  had  breast  lumps  or  an  abnormal  mai  - 
gram,  you  may  need  to  have  breast  exams  more  oftt 

•  If  you  have  high  blood  pressure,  high  cholesterol  (fai  ie 
blood),  diabetes,  are  overweight  or  if  you  use  tobacc  -j 
may  have  higher  chances  of  getting  heart  disease.  / 1 
your  healthcare  provider  for  ways  to  lower  your  chai  br 
getting  heart  disease. 

How  do  I  use  Femring®? 

•  Femring®  is  inserted  into  your  vagina  by  you  or 
your  healthcare  provider. 

•  Femring®  should  stay  in  your  vagina  for  3  months. 

•  After  3  months  Femring®  should  be  removed  and  a 
new  Femring®  should  be  inserted. 

General  information  about  safe  and  effective 
use  of  Femring®. 

Medicines  are  sometimes  prescribed  for  conditions  th  e 
not  mentioned  in  patient  information  leaflets.  Do  no 
Femring®  for  a  condition  for  which  it  was  not  prescril 
Do  not  give  Femring®  to  other  people,  even  if  they  hi  ie 
same  symptoms  that  you  have.  It  may  harm  them. 

Keep  Femring®  out  of  the  reach  of  children. 

This  page  provides  a  summary  of  the  most  important 
information  about  Femring®.  If  you  would  like  more  ;- 
mation,  talk  with  your  healthcare  provider  or  pharme  ton 
can  ask  for  information  about  Femring®  that  is  writti  j 
health  professionals.  You  can  also  get  more  informal  1 
calling  the  toll  free  number  800-4-FEMRING. 

What  are  the  components  in  Femring®? 

Femring®  contains  estradiol  acetate,  an  estrogen.  It , 
contains  cured  silicone  elastomer  composed  of  dimel 
polysiloxane  silanol,  silica  (diatomaceous  earth),  norr 
propyl  orthosilicate,  stannous  octoate,and  barium  su 
There  are  no  coloring  agents  in  Femring®. 
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ETTER   FROM   WASHINGTON 


j  the  issue,  he  was  asked  by  the  .Alaska 
Iderness  League  to  bring  some  of  his 
ages  to  Washington.  He  did.  and  soon 
nator  Barbara  Boxer  of  California  was 
ding  his  work  as  a  sort  of  sword  against 
B  interests  of  big  oil. 

One  might  wonder  whether  Banerjee 
is  exploited  by  all  the  politicking  around 
i  work.  He  seems  to  see  it  as  coming 
th  the  territory.  Of  his  many  photograph- 
here  es.  Ansel  Adams  may  have  influ- 
ced  Banerjee  the  most,  and  Adan 


and  got  himself  connected  to  Robert  Sulli- 
van, a  curator  who.  it  turned  out.  had  done 
anthropok  _  ;areh  in  the  B 

Range  section  of  ANWR  and  knew  what  a 
hard  environment  it  is  to  survive  in— and 
what  sort  of  will  it  takes  to  come 
with  photographs  of  the  sort  that  Banerjee 
claimed  he  had.  After  their  phone  chat  the 
photographer  sent  Sullivan  a  pack.:  e 
images,  which  were  impressive  enough  that 
Sullivan  agreed  to  a  meeting,  after  which 
he  promised  Banerjee  a  spot  on  the  mu- 


ll him  to  keep  things  simple.  It  was 
hard  enough  just  to  get  the  cameras  crank- 
ing. I  He  ended  up  using  old.  manual 
erated  Nikons  and  Mamiyas  because,  unlike 
.     ewer,  automatic  cameras,  their  mech- 
anisms work  in  freezing  weather. )  Some  of 
.Tares  were  shot  from  the  air— with  the 
help  of  Walt  Audi,  a  famous  bush  pilot  in 
the  Arctic  w  ho  seems  to  be  the  point  man 
nyone  who  wants  to  brave  the  area. 
But  when  you  see  Banerjee's  most  mem- 
orable pictures,  it's  not  hardship  that's  evi- 


anerjee  is  Like  a  character  from  a  Frank  Capra  movie,  a 

Mr.  Smith  Goes  to  Washington  for  the  natm-e-photographv  set. 


pleas,  really,  against 
Jding  a  road  through 

r.  rr.:  _r.:_.-.  ^-.:  ;■  r 
-:-   .:;  _  .    :'.:.:■  _.:" 
the  photographic  ar- 
nents  against  indis- 
ninate  industrializa- 
that  were  begun  by 
b-century  greats  such 
larieton  Watkins  and 
nthy  O'Sulhvan.  One 
Banerjee's  work  may 
as  part  of  this 
Sometimes  his 
get  bis  when  he  talks 
the  potential  reper- 
ions  of  taking  pic- 
that  are  so  political- 
aught,  but  he  never 
::  :_;-::  r.   ■  -.:-:.-.  ;-r 
hould  have  allowed  his  images  to  be 
s  in  the  current  debate  about  anwr. 
ike  a  character  from  a  Frank  Cap- 
wvie.  a  Mr.  Smith  Goes  to  tlashing- 
the  nature-photography  se:    H:s 
nahty  is  a  curious  mixture  of  inno- 
and  savvy,  of  idealism  and  determi- 
n,  of  modesty  and  ambition. 
tas  the  last  quality,  and.  some  would 
crazy  kind  of  confidence,  that  drove 
to  get  not  just  a  publisher  but  also  a 
at  a  major  museum,  long  before  his 

5a  project  was  even  completed.  Hav- 
rangled  an  appointment  with  He^er. 
BtuDo.  the  head  of  Seattle-based  Moun- 
■J  ers  Books,  on  the  basis  of  his  first 
M  of  the  refuge,  he  essentially  talked  his 
■too  a  book  contract  with  the  nonprofit. 
IbmnentaDv  oriented  publisher.  Cherul- 
m  the  moment  Subhankar  and 
I  knew  this  book  was  going  to  be 
special."  .As  for  the  exhibition, 
way  he  got  in  touch  with  the 
is  typical  of  Banerjee— both 
and  ballsy.  .After  sending  an 
H  to  the  museum.  Banerjee  cr  . 
Ms  ^feb  site,  called  the  main  number. 


its  absolutely  untouched  character." 


seam's  exhibition  schedule  once  his 

.  mplete.  With  all  that  to  look  forward 

to,  Banerjee  headed  back  to  the  refuge. 

shooting  for  seven  months  straight,  from 

2  until  the  end  of  September. 

^_  ot  all  of  Bar..  ..ic  pictures 

are  standouts,  not  by  a  long  shot. 
but  those  that  are  succeed  both  as 
photographs  and  as  scientific  documents. 
One  o  rys  is  patience   He'll  wait  and 

wait  for  something  to  happen,  perhaps  for 
many  days,  sometimes  meditating.  Then. 
once  he  thinks  he  has  a  potential  picture,  if 
possible  he'll  look  at  the  scene  for  a  long 
time  before  beginning  to  shoot.  Perhaps  the 
difficult  conditions  he  worked  in  he  would 
ultimately  travel  about  4.000  miles  through 
the  refuge,  mostly  by  foot,  raft  kayak,  and 
lobile— were  a  blessing,  because  they 


dent  but  beauty.  A  non- 
formulaic  beauty.  Baner- 
:  ~esn't  try  to  get  per- 
Hallmark"  scenes. 
While  he  did  shoot  the 
mos:  .u.  almost 

neon-like  images  of  an 
aurora  borealis  that  I 
have  ever  seen,  he  isn't 
one  to  milk  sunsets.  In- 
stead he  shows  the  beau- 
ty of  ordinary  scenes 
and  of  the  passing  of  the 
seasons.  He  isn't  afraid 
of  what  others  might  ^ee 
as  "a  mess."  He  finds 
the  grace  in  tangled-up 
branches  and  unruly 
weeds.  Two  of  his  best 
pictures— a  mountain 
ne  with  spruce  trees 
reflected  on  a  lake  that  has  cotton  grass 
running  wild  in  the  foreground,  and  another 
lake  view  that  includes  a  chaotic  foreground 
of  fall-colored  vegetation,  some  of  it  dead- 
could  hang  beside  any  great  19th-century 
landscape  photograph.  His  close-ups  of  an- 
imals and  birds  are  less  remarkable.  They 
matter  because  of  w  hat  they  tell  us  about 
life  in  the  region,  but  aren't  particularly  in- 
teresting  from  an  aesthetic  point  of  view. 
Ditto  his  photographs  of  the  local  Gwich'in 
lie  and  their  wav  of  life:  thev  are  im- 
portant anthropological  documents,  vital  so- 
cial records,  not  artistic  breakthroughs.  But 
Banerjee's  landscapes  seem  epic,  and  there 
is  something  about  them  that  is  haunting. 

Sis  the  story  of  what  happened  to  his 
exhibition  at  the  Smithsonian.  Last 
winter,  as  the  show  came  together. 
Banerjee  was  on  top  of  the  world.  Accord- 
ing to  the  photographer.  Sullivan  had  been 
so  impressed  with  the  selection  ot"  im  i 
he'd  received  that  he  was  hoping  to  move 
the  exhibition  from  a  smaller  gallery  to  one 
of  the  museum's  more  prestigious  and  cen- 
tral locations.  Hall  10.  Sullivan  also  offered 


:  :  :  : 


FROM   WASHINGTON 


some  museum  funds  to  assist  in  producing 
the  exhibition's  prints,  an  expensive  process 
for  large-format  pictures.  As  for  the  book, 
Banerjee  had  managed  to  get  contributions 
from  Jimmy  Carter,  Peter  Matthiessen, 
David  Allen  Sibley,  and  other  prominent 
voices  in  the  conservation  movement,  once 
again  through  a  combination  of  chutzpah. 


lar  images,  but  will  provide  visitors  with  an 
opportunity  to  learn  more  about  the  ecol- 
ogy and  inhabitants  of  the  region."  The 
show  was  scheduled  to  open  in  May  2003, 
and  short  of  the  champagne  corks  going 
off,  it  looked  like  a  done  deal.  There  had 
been  design  meetings  on-site  in  Hall  10  at 
the  museum;  there  were  wall  plans  for  the 


2004,  Senator  Boxer  introduced  an  ame 
ment  to  prevent  consideration  of  drill 
in  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refi 
from  being  slipped  into  a  fast-track  bud; 
reconciliation  bill.  The  debate  that  ensi 
that  evening  was  long  and  heated,  a 
Banerjee's  photographs  featured  in  Boxi 
opening  remarks.  She  would  go  on  to  i 


Alaska  senator  Ted  Stevens  warned,  "People  who  vote 

against  [drilling]  are  voting  against  me,  and  I  will  not  forge. 


naivete,  and  passion.  Even  though  the  book 
had  no  official  connection  to  the  Smith- 
sonian show,  the  tie-ins  were  numerous. 
Banerjee  says  he  had  received  permission 
from  Sullivan  to  mention  the  Smithsonian 
exhibition  in  the  Mountaineers  book,  both 
in  the  text  and  on  the  jacket.  The  museum 
even  decided  to  give  the  show  the  same  title, 
"Seasons  of  Life  and  Land";  in  fact,  the 
Smithsonian  had  also  contracted  Banerjee*s 
editor,  Christine  Clifton-Thornton,  to  help 
develop  the  captions  that  would  go  on  the 
walls  in  conjunction  with  the  photos.  The 
agreement  letter  that  Sullivan  had  sent  to 
Banerjee  noted  the  importance  of  putting 
the  photos  in  context:  as  Sullivan  wrote,  the 
exhibition  "will  not  only  present  spectacu- 


exhibition,  and  prints  were  being  made  to 
the  resulting  specifications.  But  then,  as 
Senator  Richard  Durbin.  Democrat  of  Illi- 
nois, later  told  me,  "all  hell  broke  loose." 

It  was  a  moment  that  will  no  doubt  be- 
come legendary  in  the  annals  of  pho- 
tography and  politics.  On  the  evening 
of  March  19  of  this  year,  in  the  middle  of 
a  Senate  budget  debate  for  the  fiscal  year 


HOOFED  MIGRATION 

The  spring  migration  of  Porcupine  caribou 

(named  after  the  Porcupine  River).  The  herd, 

which  is  120,000  strong,  migrates  through 

the  refuge  and  northern  Canada. 


play  a  selection  of  his  pictures,  prima 
his  shots  of  animals  and  birds.  Many  he 
and  many  arguments  later,  shortly  bef 
the  vote  was  taken.  Boxer  invoked  Bar 
jee's  work  yet  again.  This  time  she  urj 
members  of  the  Senate  to  look  at  his  bo 
Seasons  of  Life  and  Land,  and  held  up 
advance  copy  that  had  been  sent  to  hei 
the  Alaska  Wilderness  League.  She  also 
couraged  her  colleagues  to  visit  his  upec 
ing  show  at  the  nearby  Smithsonian. ' 
Senate  eventually  passed  Boxer's  ame 
ment,  keeping  proposals  for  oil  and 
drilling  at  bay  for  the  time  being,  but 
vote  was  close  (52  yeas,  48  nays)  and  ffl 
were  those  who  suspected  this  wouldn'li 
the  end  of  the  matter.  Still  ringing  in  W; 
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FROM    WASHINGTON 


ington's  ears  was  a  threat  from  Alaska's  se- 
nior senator.  Ted  Stevens,  a  Republican 
who  for  more  than  two  decades  has  ar- 
guably been  the  most  vocal  proponent  of 
drilling  in  the  refuge.  With  the  tide  turning 
against  him.  Stevens  had  warned,  "People 
who  vote  against  this  today  are  voting 
against  me,  and  I  will  not  forget  it." 

The  capital's  museums  have  a  history 
of  caving  in  under  political  pressure— 
and.  in  a  way,  what  came  to  pass  with 
Banerjee's  exhibition  is  even  more  fright- 
ening than  the  more  famous  episode  in  the 
early  90s  when  Senator  Jesse  Helms  led 
the  fight  on  Capitol  Hill  against  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Arts  and  its  sup- 
port of  Robert  Mapplethorpe's  photo- 
graphic explorations  of  homosexuality  and 


had  in  fact  been  canceled.  "Since  there 
has  not  been,  nor  is  it  likely  in  the  imme- 
diate future  that  there  will  be  an  exhibition 
at  the  Smithsonian.  I  request  that  any  and 
all  references  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
or  a  Smithsonian-sponsored  exhibition  be 
removed  from  all  future  printings  or  edi- 
tions of  the  book,"  the  museum's  assistant 
general  counsel  wrote.  Worried,  Cherullo 
made  a  quick  call  to  Sullivan,  who  assured 
her  the  show  was  on.  But  Banerjee  and 
company  were  extremely  upset  and  sched- 
uled an  early-morning  conference  call  with 
Sullivan,  via  his  assistant,  to  talk  further. 
Banerjee  says  the  phone  meeting  never 
took  place,  because  at  the  appointed  time 
(six  in  the  morning  for  the  Seattleites)  they 
were  told  that  the  curator  was  unavailable. 
In  the  end  Banerjee's  exhibition  did  go 


the  ground  floor.)  But  it's  hard  to  buy  tl 
claim  by  Sullivan,  and  by  the  Smithsoni; 
P.R.  office,  that  the  Baird  Gallery  was 
fact  the  perfect  place  for  Banerjee's  wo 
when  one  compares  it  with  the  space  at  t 
back  of  Hall  10,  the  location  the  show  hi  I 
been  designed  for.  No  contest:  Hall  lO.vvhi  | 
is  on  the  main  floor— near  the  humongo 
elephant  that  is  the  museum's  best-knov 
symbol— is  more  prestigious,  more  visib 
more  central.  Banerjee  still  looks  at  the  H 
10  wall  plans  ruefully. 

And  then  there  were  the  wall  captioi 
which  were  drastically  edited  shor 
before  the  show  opened,  with  a 
supplemental  information  complete 
scrubbed  away,  leaving  only  a  brief  indit 
tion  of  subject  and  place.  What's  striki 


The  show  has  to  move,"  Banerjee  was  told,  "thats  one  thing. 
The  second  thing  is  that  all  the  captions  have  been  expungel] 


Andres  Serrano's  visual 
critique  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Helms's  position 
contributed  to  an  atmos- 
phere that  led  to  the  Cor- 
coran Gallery's  cancella- 
tion of  a  Mapplethorpe 
show  that  included  some 
of  his  most  sexually  explic- 
it photographs,  including 
his  XYZ  Portfolios. 

Of  course,  Mapple- 
thorpe's work  was  pur- 
posely provocative,  as 
was  Serrano's;  Banerjee 
just  wanted  to  shoot  a 
straightforward  record 
that  had  some  aesthetic 
merit.  But  when  Boxer 
explicitly  linked  Banerjee's  work  to  one 
of  the  hot-button  issues  of  the  day,  she 
changed  his  life.  According  to  the  pho- 
tographer, Sullivan  called  him  on  April  4. 
two  weeks  after  the  Senate  vote,  and  said, 
"Subhankar,  I  have  good  news  for  you  and 
bad  news  for  you.  The  good  news  is  that 
your  exhibit  is  still  going  on.  The  bad  news 
is  that  I  have  had  tremendous  pressure  to 
cancel  it.  I  have  worked  very  hard  for  the 
last  couple  of  weeks  to  restore  it.  However, 
there  are  changes  that  have  to  be  made  to 
the  show.  The  show  has  to  move  back  to 
the  downstairs  gallery— that's  one  thing. 
The  second  thing  is  that  all  the  captions 
have  been  completely  expunged." 

This  wasn't  good.  But  at  least  it  was 

clear.  What  came  next  was  a  whole  differ- 

II  game.  Banerjee  and  Cherullo  have 

copies  of  confusing,  intimidating  letters 

Lived  from  Smitl    onian  lawyers, 

[he  firs;  of  which  impliei   that  the  show 


DON'T  TELL  BULLWINKLE 

A  member  of  the  local  Gwich'in 

people,  transporting  fresh  moose 

meat  on  the  east  fork  of  the 

Chandalar  River. 


on  at  the  Smithsonian  with  a  run  that  be- 
gan in  early  May  and  lasted  through  the 
summer.  But  it  was  essentially  buried  by 
the  museum,  which  did  live  up  to  its  com- 
mitment to  show  the  work,  but  in  a  transpar- 
ently ambivalent  way.  Take  the  spot  where 
the  pictures  eventually  landed,  the  Baird 
Gallery,  a  glorified  corridor  with  track  light- 
ing that  serves  as  a  lobby  for  the  museum's 
auditorium.  This  was  exactly  where  the 
show  had  started  out.  When  I  spoke  to  Sul- 
livan he  seemed  rather  miffed  that  the  me- 
dia had  taken  to  referring  to  the  Baird  space 
as  being  in  the  basement.  (If  one  enters  the 
museum  from  Constitution  Avenue,  it's  on 


is  that  none  of  the  or 
nal  captions  took  a 
rect  position  on  t 
anwr  debate.  Wh 
Banerjee's  book  (whi 
by  the  way,  has  soldi 
in  the  museum's  boo 
store)  is  clearly  a  pa 
san  product,  the  exh 
tion's  captions  were  r  j 
None  mentioned  (I 
or  drilling,  or  even  I 
knowledged  the  deb 
beyond  making  gene  I 
ized  calls  for  preser 
tion.  One  caption  fc  I 
photograph  of  a  h  I 
breasted  sandpiper  I 
note  that  the  birc  f 
among  "the  top  five  bird  species  at  grea  I 
risk  if  their  habitat  is  disturbed."  At  gp  I 
est  risk  in  the  Arctic?  The  U.S.?  The  wot  | 
And  at  risk  of  what,  exactly?  The  capt  I 
did  not  clarify;  its  problem  was  scientl 
sloppiness,  not  politics,  yet  instead  of  |< 
ing  fixed,  it  was  removed.  The  new  capiT 
read  simply,  "Buff-breasted  sandpiper,  cc  | 
al  plain  of  the  Jago  River." 

More  typical  of  the  original  capti  j 
was  the  text  for  a  photograph  of  a  wil  j 
ptarmigan,  a  grouse-like  bird.  The 
quoted  Banerjee:  "I  would  awake  in 
morning  to  ptarmigans  feeding  near 
tent,  talking  to  themselves  and  makj 
noises  that  sounded  like  'go-bek.  go-l 
as  if  to  let  us  know  we  were  trespass 
on  their  territory."  Despite  the  use  of  | 
arguably  inflammatory  word  "tresp 
ing,"  it's  hard  to  see  that  quote  as 
thing  but  romanticization  of  the  sort  j 
comes  up  over  and  over  again  when  ' 
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J"  is  touched  upon;  one  sees  versions 

his  sentiment  so  often  in  Western  art 

literature,  from  high  to  low.  But  not 

le  Smithsonian,  where  the  caption  was 

Jiced  to  "Willow  ptarmigan.  Hulahula 

S:r  Valley."  More  innocuous  still  was 
_  caption  for  a  photograph  of  a  polar 
walking  across  frozen  Bernard  Har- 
in  early  June:  "The  unlikely  elements 
ate-evening  light,  a  dead-calm  Arctic 
t,  a  most  unusual  Arctic  mirage  in 
far  distance,  and  a  polar  bear  offering 
rfect  reflection  combined  to  create 


PLACE  DRILL  BIT  HERE 

A  view  of  the  Kongakut  River  Valley,  with 

summer  wildflowers.  "I  was  blown 

away  by  the  diversity  of  life,"  Banerjee 

says  of  the  refuge. 


appropriated  directly  by  Congress.  That  it 
can  be  intimidated  is  not  news.  As  I  got 
deep  into  the  reporting  of  this  story  I  came 
across  a  number  of  fairly  recent  instances 
in  which  the  museum  ended  up  acting  as 
if  it  were  an  institution  in  the  Soviet  Union 


sonian  up  to  say  they  wanted  to  review  all 
the  texts  and  change  the  show.  After  ob- 
jecting, the  Smithsonian  came  to  me  and 
said,  'They'll  kill  us  in  Appropriations  if 
you  don't  cooperate.'  The  changes  they 
wanted  were  completely  absurd.  It  was  a 
tempest  in  a  teacup.  One  of  the  changes, 
for  instance,  is  that  when  we  were  talking 
about  old-growth  trees  we  couldn't  use  the 
words  'primeval'  or  'ancient.'  We  made 
some  basic  changes  but  we  didn't  do  all  of 
the  big  ones."  Instead,  Ketchum  went  to 
the  press,  and  the  next  day  The  Washing- 


ie  Smithsonian  episode  is  a  reminder  that  a  museum 
cannot  be  true  to  its  mission  if  it  is  ruled  by  a  fear  of  politicians. 


mage,  a  photographer's  dream."  New 

ion:  "Polar  bear,  Bernard  Harbor." 

tie  show  had  originally  been  set  to 

i  with  a  wall  text  quoting  from  Jimmy 

;r's  foreword  to  Banerjee's  book:  "It 

3e  a  grand  triumph  for  America  if  we 

reserve  the  Arctic  Refuge  in  its  pure. 

mmeled  state."  This  clearly  was  a 

i,  though  the  idea  of  using  the  quote 

>me  from  the  museum's  own  staff. 

e  Smithsonian  gets  about  two-thirds 

budget  from  the  federal  government. 


during  the  Cold  War,  instead  of  a  museum 
founded  to  promote  the  "increase  and  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge."  The  photographer 
Robert  Glenn  Ketchum  has  an  eerie  story 
regarding  a  1994  exhibition  at  the  Smith- 
sonian that  echoes  what  happened  with 
Banerjee.  He  remembers.  "I  had  done  an 
exhibit  on  the  Tongass  rain  forest" -another 
Alaskan  wilderness  area-  "through  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  Traveling  Exhibition 
Service.  Then,  a  few  days  before  the  open- 
le  Alaskan  delegates  called  the  Smith- 


tow  Post  ran  a  story;  that  ended  that.  "They 
realized  they  were  creating  a  bigger  fire- 
storm than  it  was  worth,"  says  Ketchum. 

Senator  Stevens  has  angrily  denied 
putting  pressure  on  the  museum  in 
regard  to  Banerjee's  show  (though  he 
thinks  the  museum  did  the  right  thing),  but 
it's  a  matter  of  public  record  that  he  and 
then  senator  Frank  Murkowski,  another 
Alaska  Republican,  were  the  prime  com- 
plainers  about  Ketchum's  show;  this  was 
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just  one  of  several  occasions  on  which  the 
senior  senator  from  Alaska  has  tried  to  lay 
a  heavy  hand  on  the  institution.  In  1991, 
The  Washington  Post  quoted  the  warning 
Stevens  lobbed  at  Smithsonian  officials 
when  he  was  mad  about  some  museum 
programs  on  American  history,  which  he 
perceived  to  have  a  leftist  bias.  "You're  in 
for  a  battle.  I'm  going  to  get  other  people 
to  help  me  make  you  make  sense." 

This  past  May,  Senator  Durbin  and  oth- 
ers used  a  hearing  on  the  Smithsonian's 
budget  to  question  whether  outside  influ- 
ence had  been  brought  to  bear  against 
Banerjee's  show.  The  hearing  included  tes- 
timony from  Lawrence  Small,  the  head  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  who  denied 
that  anything  unusual  had  occurred.  But 
the  hearing  clearly  demonstrated  that 
Banerjee's  exhibition  was  treated  differently 
from  another  show  concurrently  hanging  at 
the  museum,  an  exhibition  of  photographs 
by  Eliot  Porter.  One  picture  of  a  Tennessee 
landscape  included  a  caption  blatantly  in- 
dicting the  environmental  effects  of  strip- 
mining,  but  the  Smithsonian  did  not  flinch. 
The  Porter  caption,  unlike  some  of  the 
Banerjee  captions,  wasn't  deemed  a  poten- 
tial violation  of  the  federal  statute  that  says 
the  museum  must  essentially  remain  neu- 
tral about  "any  legislation  or  appropriation 
by  Congress." 

Would  the  museum  have  been  so 
anxious  without  the  fear  of  cross- 
ing powerful  politicians?  When 
I  spoke  to  Robert  Sullivan  he  insisted  that 
there  had  been  no  pressure  from  the  out- 
side to  make  changes  in  Banerjee's  exhibi- 
tion. "As  someone  who  was  on  the  inside," 
Sullivan  said,  "I  can  say  quite  categorically 
we  never  got  a  call  from  anyone,  we  never 
got  pressured.  We  just  went  through  our 
normal  internal  process  that  we  go  through 
to  protect  our  neutrality."  On  the  other 
hand,  Sullivan  was  perfectly  frank  about  the 
fact  that  the  drilling  debate  put  Banerjee's 
show  under  the  gun.  He  said,  "What  hap- 
pened is  something  we  couldn't  have  pre- 
dicted, which  is  that  the  debate  over  the 
ANWR-oil-exploration  bill  happened  right 
when  we  were  about  to  open  the  show.  It 
made  us  have  to  be  cautious  about  mak- 
ing sure  we  couldn't  be  perceived  as  advo- 
cating for  the  passage  or  rejection  of  that 
particular  piece  of  legislation.  So  the  tim- 
ing couldn't  have  been  worse." 

The  irony  in  all  this  is  that  efforts  at 
suppression  can  be  the  best  thing  for  an 
artist's  career,  helping  to  draw  a  spotlight 
that  might  not  otherwise  have  been  there. 
His  treatment  is  in  part  what  motivated 
Terry  Gosliner,  the  provost  of  the  California 
Academy  of  Sciences,  a  San  Francisco  mu- 
seum, to  step  forward  and  offer  to  host  an- 
other show  of  Banerjee's  work;  this  exhibi- 


tion, different  from  the  Smithsonian's,  is  < 
view  through  December  and  will  then  1 
el.  The  show's  captions  are  exactly  as  Barn 
jee  wants  them— anecdotal  and  informatK 
Audiences  also  have  another  chance  to  s 
Banerjee's  work  on  the  East  Coast:  a  she 
has  just  opened  at  the  American  Museu 
of  Natural  History  in  New  York  City  ai 
will  run  until  March  7.  It's  not  a  huge  t 
hibition,  but  here,  too,  Banerjee's  Ara 
photographs  will  be  presented  with  t 
kind  of  information  that  the  Smithsoni; 
decided  was  too  political  to  include.  For  t 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History's  I 
Eleanor  Sterling,  who  is  in  charge  of  Ban 
jee's  show  and  is  also  the  director  of  t 
museum's  Center  for  Biodiversity  and  Cc 
servation,  providing  informative  captio 
is  not  a  political  issue  but  an  obligation.  S 
says,  "That's  what  our  museum  does  foi 
living— it  tries  to  share  the  natural  woj 

with  people It's  our  job  to  give  accun 

information  on  things  like  reproduction,  p< 
ulation  size,  and  conservation  status.  Th; 
our  role  as  scientists— to  inform  the  pub 
about  the  entire  natural  history  of  an  a 
mal,  and  that  includes  conservation  statu 


The  Smithsonian  episode  is  a  reminc 
that  a  museum  cannot  be  true  to 
mission  if  it  is  ruled  by  a  fear  of  p 
iticians.  In  fact,  the  entire  issue  of  "m' 
trality"  that  comes  up  when  federal  fuP 
are  involved  can  place  museums  betweei' 
rock  and  a  hard  place.  But  whether  the  I 
pulse  to  minimize  the  impact  of  Banerjf 
show  came  from  external  pressure  or  in' 
nal  panic,  or  a  combination  of  the  two, 
result  was  a  loss  for  the  artist,  the  inst: 
tion,  and,  of  course,  the  public. 

In  its  rush  to  expunge  any  context  fr 
Banerjee's  show,  the  Smithsonian  went 
far  as  to  invoke  some  of  the  old  forma 
positions  on  art— that  it  is  form,  not  c 
tent,  that  matters.  But  to  take  the  mean 
out  of  Banerjee's  photographs  and  tr) 
build  an  exclusively  aesthetic  frame  aroi 
them  is  to  miss  what  makes  them  so 
brant.  They  are  relevant  to  both  art  i 
science;  in  fact,  their  strength  is  that 
two  ways  of  understanding  the  world  c; 
be  untangled  in  these  pictures.  Their  i 
mate  so-called  crime  was  that  they  did 
depict  a  wasteland.  But  the  Smithsoni; 
capitulation,  whatever  the  reason,  remi 
me  of  another  wasteland,  the  one  T 
Eliot  spoke  of  in  1921  when  he  wrote  tl 

The  awful  daring  of  a  moment's  surrenc 
Which  an  age  of  prudence  can  never 
retract. 

This  lament,  like  most  of  Eliot,  is 
course  open  to  interpretation.  It  was 
concreteness  of  Banerjee's  pictures  that 
them  in  trouble.  □ 
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verything  owned  by  Harold 
Acton,  the  famed  British  writer  and  aesthete,  is 
as  he  left  it  the  February  day  he  died  at  La 
Pietra  nine  years  ago.  The  soft-edged  blues  and 
golds  of  a  Vasari  Madonna  and  Child  still  shim- 
mer, hard  by  17th-century  Flemish  tapestries  of 
hunting  scenes.  A  plate  of  chocolates  rests  on  a 
night  table  next  to  Harold's  bed,  its  white  dimi- 
ty coverlet  neatly  tucked  and  shockingly  virginal. 
The  large,  cracked  Delia  Robbia  is  but  one  room 
away  from  life-size  Umbrian  statues  of  early 
saints,  their  beautiful,  uncomprehending  eyes 
and  drooping  mouths  drawn  into  expressions  of 
impenetrable  grief. 

Yet  everything  is  changed.  The  small,  still 
world  that  holds  them  has  been  completely 
upended,  supplanted  by  lawsuits,  accusations, 
anger.  Who  really  owns  the  5,000  artworks  that 
reside  on  the  57-acre  estate?  Who  deserves 

I     VANITY     FAIR 


Florentine  Mischie 

Sir  Harold  Acton  bequeathed  the  15th-century 
Italian  villa  where  he  entertained  artists,  writers, 
and  British  royalty  to  New  York  University 
in  1994.  But  Princess  Dialta  Alliata  di  Montereale, 
whose  mothers  claim  that  she  was  Acton s 
illegitimate  half-sister  infuriated  the  late  British  wri 
has  come  forward  to  challenge  N.Y.U.'s  ownership 
of  the  spectacular  art-filled  palazzo 
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ROAD  TO  RICHES 

The  cypress-lined  avenue 
leading  to  La  Pietra.  The  property 
and  its  5,000  artworks  are 
estimated  to  be  worth  more  than 
S500  million. 

the  novelist  Evelyn  Waugh— "the  little  fau 
as  Harold  called  him  with  some  asperity 

There  was  practically  no  one  of  imp 
tance  who  didn't  appreciate  Harold, 
mordant  wit,  grave  courtesy,  and  char 
Cocteau  and  Graham  Greene  were  amc 
his  companions.  In  Paris  he  visited  Pic 
so  (whose  work  he  openly  deplored),  a 
his  early  poetry  earned  the  admiration 
Gertrude  Stein.  That  such  a  remarka  I 
man  should  have  his  last  wishes  defied 
the  descendants  of  some  bastard  relat: 
is  almost  beyond  comprehension  in  Fl 
ence  and  New  York. 

"It  is  an  ugly  story,"  the  marchesa  con 
ues.  "Who  cares  about  something  that  n 
have  happened  with  an  unknown  la( 
Capito?"  A  woman  the  marchesa  consic 
profoundly  "non  interessante"  "It  begar 
a  game  of  money.  Then  it  became  seriot 
she  concludes. 

Weeks  after  our  talk,  in  late  June, 
denouement  N.Y.U.  has  been  vehemei 
battling  against  for  almost  a  decade  ta 
place:  the  body  of  Harold's  father  is 
humed  to  extract  DNA,  but  the  mole 
ing  bones  are  difficult  to  analyze.  Haro 
corpse,  which  lies  underneath  his  fathe 
may  be  next.  "You  can  imagine— they  t 
a  part  of  a  femur,  they  make  it  into  flo 
says  the  marchesa  with  a  little  shudder 

"Like  for  the  meatballs!"  cries  And 
Scavetta,  who  is  one  of  N.YU.'s  lawye 


M 


oney.  Evasions.  Secrecy.  That  is  w> 
this  story  is  about,  but  one  ha 
go  a  long  way  back  to  tell  it— tc 
era  when  illegitimacy  was  a  stain 
scured  by  silence.  A  lot  of  the  secrecy 
evasions  were  promulgated  by  Acton  h 
self.  Still,  there  is  plenty  of  blame  tc 


them?  Who  can  claim  both  them  and  La 
Pietra,  the  lovely  ocher-tinted  15th-century 
palazzo  that  has  been  their  home  for  al- 
most a  century?  These  are  the  questions 
that  obsess  Florence,  a  gossipy  town  of 
356,000,  and  plague  two  countries:  Italy, 
where  a  tall,  sleek  woman,  claiming  to  be 
Harold's  illegitimate  half-sister  (much  to 
his  mortification),  felt  cheated  of  her  inher- 
itance. And  across  an  ocean,  where  New 
York  University  inherited  a  treasure,  which 
it  turned  into  a  study  center.  Even  in  these 
difficult  economic  times  it  produces  a  fine 
revenue  stream  from  more  than  430  un- 
dergraduates each  semester. 

Nine  years  ago,  L.  Jay  Oliva,  the  school's 
president  at  the  time,  boasted  that  La 
Pietra  was  "probably  the  largest  gift  ever 
given  to  an  American  university  and  cer- 
tainly the  most  magnificent."  British  prime 
minister  Tony  Blair,  President  Bill  Clinton, 
and  five  American  Supreme  Court  justices 
have  come  to  La  Pietra  for  conferences  de- 
vised by  the  university.  But  such  opulence 


Everyone  went  to  La  Pietra: 

the  writer  Nancy  Mitford,  Winston  Chur(| 

Princess  Margaret,  Evelyn  Waugh. 


has  demanded  mounting  infusions  of  cash, 
vigilance,  and  lawyers'  writs. 

"A  mess,"  supplies  Marchesa  Bona 
Frescobaldi,  66,  who  as  grande  dame  of 
Florence  knew  Acton  when  he  was  the 
city's  most  assiduous  host.  In  those  days 
everyone  went  to  La  Pietra:  Lady  Cunard 
and  the  writer  Nancy  Mitford;  Winston 
Churchill  dropped  in  for  short  visits,  as  did 
Princess  Margaret  for  much  longer  ones, 
toting  her  bottles  of  scotch;  the  disagree- 
able Violet  Trefusis,  who  was  the  lover  of 
the  writer  Vita  Sackville-West  (and  the 
great  aunt  of  Camilla  Parker  Bowles),  ap- 
peared, along  with  Harold's  onetime  lover 


around,  and  N.Y.U,  which  has  been  I 
cused  in  recent  times  of  stonewalling  I 
discrediting  the  putative  heirs,  is  no  str  I 
er  to  some  of  it.  Small  wonder,  then,  I 
there  are  claims  of  ghosts  at  La  Pietr  V 
former  executive  director  of  the  villa  I 
he  has  seen  two:  one  weeping,  another  ■ 
ating  mischief.  But  undoubtedly  the  big  I 
mischief-maker  of  all  was  Harold  Ac  I, 
who  spent  years  planning  this  prec  i 
bequest,  which  was  included  in  his  cor  1 
cated  and  unorthodox  will. 

Certainly,  that's  how  Acton  saw  hirr  I 
especially  in  his  unbridled  youth,  «  P 
his  early  literary  efforts  seemed  so  fu  3 
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promise.  "Hunting  the  philistines,"  he 
wrote  when  Who's  Who  demanded  to 
know  his  favorite  recreation.  Acton  was,  to 
his  eternal  disgust,  the  prototype  for  An- 
thony Blanche,  Waugh's  aesthete  in  Brides- 
head  Revisited,  who  declaimed  T.  S.  Eliot's 
Tlie  Wasteland  through  a  megaphone  from 
his  balcony  at  Christ  Church.  (As  it  hap- 
pens, that's  exactly  what  Acton  did  in  his 
Oxford  days.)  But  as  the  years  passed,  the 
rebel  in  him  subsided,  and  Acton  became 
more  tentative.  In  1974  he  was  given  a 
knighthood,  and  this  honor  impressed  him 
perhaps  a  bit  too  deeply.  Those  who  called 
him  at  La  Pietra  discovered  that  he  was 
likely  to  come  to  the  villa's  solitary  phone 
only  if  they  asked  the  servants  for  D  Barone. 
He  threatened  a  lawsuit  against  an  author 
who,  in  a  biography  of  Nancy  Mitford, 
wrote  that  her  dear  friend  Harold  was  a 


those  gifts  he  possessed.  Yet  he  felt  an 
almost  filial  obligation  to  remain.  And 
La  Pietra,  far  from  being  the  earthly  par- 
adise it  resembles,  instead  became  his  jail. 

An  open  window  ushers  in  the  scent 
of  lemons,  baking  in  the  deep,  un- 
settling heat,  along  with  a  dry  rustle 
of  cypresses  and  olive  trees  that  embrace 
the  geometric  Italianate  garden,  with  its 
18th-century  statues.  "When  I'm  in  Flor- 


But  there  was  more  to  it  than  th 
As  time  went  on,  much  about  Hare 
grew  stunted— especially  his  literary  a 
personal  development.  Even  in  advanc 
middle  age,  he  was  denied  a  key  to  t 
villa  by  his  parents,  the  stern-faced  Bi 
ish  antiques  dealer  Arthur  Mario  Act 
and  the  redoubtable  American  heirt 
Hortense  Mitchell  Acton.  Harold  had 
be  back  at  La  Pietra  by  11  P.M.  or  "bou 
over  the  walls  like  an  Oxford  und 


Arthur  bought  beautiful  things  cheap, 
told  their  owners  they  were  worth 
nothing"  says  Count  Cosimo  Rucellai. 


ANTIQUES  ROADSHOW 

La  Pietra.  Inset,  the  interior,  filled  with 
treasures  collected  by  Sir  Harold's  father, 
Arthur,  who  scandalized  Florence  with 
his  affairs,  both  business  and  personal. 


homosexual.  "Of  course  I  am  homosexu- 
al, but  what  would  the  Princess  of  Wales 
think  if  her  eye  caught  that?"  he  worried 
aloud.  ("And  of  course  the  only  thing  less 
probable  than  that  the  Princess  of  Wales 
would  have  been  shocked  was  that  she 
should  have  opened  a  book,"  declares 
Hugh  Honour,  an  old  friend  of  Acton's  and 
an  expert  on  the  sculptor  Canova.) 

By  the  end  of  his  long  life— Sir  Harold 
died  in  his  white  bed  at  89— he  had  be- 
come what  he  most  despised:  a  philistine. 
fearful  of  scandal.  He  used  to  tell  friends, 
"My  life  would  have  been  much  more  in- 
teresting if  only  I  had  been  living  in  Lon- 
don"- intimating  that  Florence  itself,  self- 
absorbed  and  provincial,  had  withered 
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ence.  I  feel  exactly  like  that  poor  old 
chained  satyr  there,"  Harold  would  de- 
clare plaintively  to  his  homosexual  friends, 
pointing  to  an  imprisoned  stone  figure 
flanked  by  clusters  of  pink  roses  and  jas- 
mine. Florence,  where  he  was  born,  raised, 
and  lived  most  of  his  life,  has  a  rigidly 
stratified  and  stuffy  aristocracy,  burdened 
by  English  blood:  practically  every  noble 
scion  has  some  wealthy  Anglo-Saxon 
grandparents,  known  to  the  locals  as  An- 
globeceri.  This  put  a  serious  damper  on 
Harold's  often  exuberant  sex  life.  "Harold 
felt  he  had  a  position  to  maintain,"  Hon- 
our tells  me. 


graduate,"  as  he  complained  to  frieni 
One  can  see  some  remnants  of  th« 
parents  in  the  palazzo:  a  photo  of  th 
lipped  Hortense,  a  love-starved  Americ 
who  detested  Florence  and  pointedly  | 
fused  to  speak  to  Italians.  From  her 
pression— small,  pebbly  eyes  glinting  p 
and  hard  beneath  a  tight  cap  of  hair- 
clear  she  was  snapped  in  what  must  h: 
been  a  very  rare  moment  of  sobriety.  I 
chief  charm  was  described  in  Harold's 
repeated  phrase:  "My  mother  is  the  c 
with  the  money." 

As  for  Arthur  Acton,  the  father,  th 

is  no  photo:  his  spirit  is  here  only 

the  artworks  and  plush  furniture  he 

quired— and  the  women  he  a 

acquired.  Harold  loathed  hi 

"It's  too  hateful  for  my  fathert 

have  inflicted  this  upon  us,"  - 

told  his  friend  the  writer  Jari 

Lord  as  they  scurried  away  fr 

a  Florentine  party.  Harold  1 

just  spotted,  among  the  guest: 

pretty  woman  with  almond  e 

and  a  dark  bun  at  the  nape 

her  long  neck.  Her  name  \ 

Liana  Beacci,  and  she  was  s 

posed  to  be,  Acton  said,  his 

legitimate  half-sister.  Her  v 

existence  vexed  him.  Therein  lies  the 

gin  of  the  current  conflict. 


Si 


cusa,  ma  who  is  the  star  of  this  stor 
Princess  Dialta  Lensi  Orlandi  Can 
1  Alliata  di  Montereale  inquires  poin 
ly  very  early  in  our  acquaintance.  She 
tall,  middle-aged,  buxom  blonde,  dres 
invariably  in  light  Gallanos  chiffons,  :  J 
she  happens  to  be  the  daughter  of  the 
gitimate  Liana,  who  died  three  years  i 
Unlike  the  rest  of  the  characters  in  this 
ry,  however,  Dialta  is  no  ghost.  She  is  I 
N.YU.  has  discovered  to  its  sorrow,  a  ft 
of  nature,  much  like  a  typhoon.  She  w< 
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exactly  50  percent  of  La  Pietra.  And  she's 
suing  N.Y.U.  for  herself  and  her  siblings. 

Well,  there's  Harold,  I  explain  to  Dialta. 
He's  a  star.  And,  uh,  maybe  your  moth- 
er. And  Harold's  American  mother,  the 
heiress  Hortense,  who  drank  away  her 
sorrows  at  La  Pietra  with  large  pitchers 
of  martinis  . . . 

"Ma  scusa,  cara,  Harold  is  dead,  they 
are  all  dead— you  should  not  be  concen- 
trating on  dead  people,  or  the  next  day 
the  readers  throw  Vanity  Fair  into  the  gar- 


ecutive  director  of  La  Pietra  until  three 
years  ago  and  still  teaches  sociology  at 
the  university,  who  gives  me  the  full  story: 
"Christie's  did  an  inventory  with  an  esti- 
mate for  N.Y.U.  before  I  was  there.  The  art- 
work was  worth  from  $50  to  $60  million." 
Princess  Dialta  is  right  about  one  im- 
portant matter.  In  Florence  it  is  accepted 
wisdom  that  her  mother  was  the  illegiti- 
mate child  of  Arthur  Acton  and  his  secre- 
tary, Ersilia  Beacci,  who  lived  alongside 
him  at  La  Pietra  for  years.  Wife,  husband. 


HOST  WITH  THE  MOST 

Sir  Winston  Churchill  and  Arthur  Acton 
having  lunch  at  La  Pietra,  1899. 
/nset,  a  portrait  of  Harold. 


bage,"  Princess  Dialta  interrupts.  "I  am  the 
co-star  of  your  story.  I  cannot  be  just  a 
point  of  information." 

Was  it  common  knowledge  in  Flor- 
ence, I  ask  Dialta.  that  your  mother  was 
Harold's  illegitimate  sister  and  therefore  a 
potential  heir  to  the  treasures  of  La  Pietra? 

"Of  course!  Everybody  knows!  Even 
the  stones  in  Florence  know  my  mother 
was  the  daughter  of  Arthur  Acton.  Come 
on!  They  knew,  but  they  just  didn't  care!" 

But  one  of  N.Y.U.'s  lawyers  living  in 
Florence  claims  he  had  not  heard  of  any 
supposed  half-sister  until  1994. 

I  call  Robert  Berne,  whose  duties  as 
an  N.Y.U.  vice  president  include  trav- 
eling to  La  Pietra  three  times  yearly  to 
oversee  the  restoration  of  the  collections. 
"I  know,  I  know,"  he  declares  wearily. 
"You  want  to  know  how  much  La  Pietra 
th  exactly,  artworks  included.  Num- 
u  e  bandied  about  from  $500  million 
to  a  billion,  but  it's  speculative,"  he  says 
dole! 

It  is  Juan  Corradi,  who  was  N.Y.U.'s  ex- 


mistress— each  vivid- 
ly aware  of  the  other. 
That's  Italy.  It  was  on- 
ly when  Ersilia  became 
pregnant  that  she 
moved  out  of  La  Pie- 
tra. Arthur  ultimately 
bought  for  her,  says 
one  of  Ersilia's  grand- 
daughters, the  two  top 
floors  of  an  elegant 
palazzo  on  the  fashion- 
able Via  Tornabuoni. 

But  then,  everyone  connected  to  this  tale 
is  eager  to  tailor  the  vagaries  and  complex- 
ities to  suit  his  desires.  Why  not?  Everyone, 
living  or  dead,  has  always  done  so. 

Both  Arthur  and  Harold,  for  example, 
gave  acquaintances  to  understand  that 
they  were  kin  to  the  19th-century  historian 
Lord  Acton  (with  his  famous  views  on  the 
corruptive  tendencies  of  absolute  power) 
and  his  grandfather,  who  served  as  prime 
minister  (and  probable  lover)  to  Queen 
Maria  Carolina  of  Naples.  However  dubi- 
ous such  a  claim,  it  took  hold.  To  this  day, 
Princess  Emilia  Acton  di  Leporano— who, 
at  76.  definitely  is  one  of  the  Naples  Actons 
and  lives  in  the  Palazzo  Cellamare— is  con- 
vinced that  "Harold  was  a  cousin  of  my  late 
husband.  Prince  Ferdinando." 


There  was  ample  reason  for  Arth 
to  invent  a  pedigree.  Aside  from  t 
fact  that  he  was  born  British  ai 
Catholic  in  1874,  his  lineage  is  unknow 
one  legend  suggests  he  was  the  illegitirm 
son  of  a  Rothschild  and  a  cook.  Why 
selected  Florence  as  his  home  no  o 
can  figure  out,  but,  as  it  was  teeming  w; 
prosperous  English,  he  probably  cons; 
ered  it  a  likely  spot  to  make  his  forrui 
He  had  an  eye  for  all  sorts  of  trophies:  ] 
Pietra,  which  he  moved  into  in  1903, 1 
cause,  centuries  earlier,  it  had  been  hot 
to  Francesco  Sassetti,  the  powerful  hie 
ager  of  Medici  banks  and  a  patron  of 
painter  Ghirlandaio.  His  wife,  Horten; 
several  years  his  senior,  because  her  fail 
was  the  founder  of  the  Illinois  Trust  a 
Savings  Bank.  Pretty  people  of  both  g< 
ders.  Sienese  Madonnas,  haloed  in  gc 
(shipped  by  Arthur  to  American  hous 
built  by  the  architect  Stanford  White,  w 
whom  he  was  in  business)— back  then  su 
items  could  be  bought  for  practically  no 
ing.  Indeed,  nothing  was  evidently  Arthu 
preferred  payment. 

"Very  close  to  a  crook"  is  how  Harol 

old  friend  and  former  lover  James  Lord 

scribes  Arthur.  "He  acquired  some  of  the  i 

uary  in  the  gardens  of  F 

rence— yes,  without  payin 

Does  that  astonish  you?  } 

from  remote  villas,  if  perk' 

someone's  eye  was  averte 

Thus,  Arthur  becalm 

an  antiques  dealer  of  < 

bious  renown,  and  all 

wife's  vast  wealth  was  r 

enough  to  make  him  wt 

ly  welcomed  by  the  Flor 

tine  aristocracy.  "He  bou 

beautiful  things  cheap,  tr 

their  owners  they  were  wc 

nothing,"  explains  Cot 

Cosimo  Rucellai,  wh< 

sociable  parents  knew . 

thur  well.  "Then  when  he 

quired  them,  the  origi 

owners  found  out  they  were  worth  a  lot . . 

Rucellai  pauses,  embarrassed. 

"My  father  felt  that  Harold  was  in  soi 
way  tainted  by  this  activity  of  his  fat 
There's'  no  explaining  such  things.  It's 
grettable.  But  there  you  are,"  Rucellai  ad 
"And  then,  too,"  Maria  Alberta  Rucel 
Cosimo's  wife,  chimes  in,  "your  father 
ways  thought  Arthur  was  a  homosexua 
She  is  by  no  means  alone  in  her  su: 
cions.  Rumors  about  Arthur  aboum 
even  after  his  death.  "If  the  truth  be  knc 
I  always  heard  Harold's  father  liked  1 
tall  corazzieri—&  special  type  of  army  £ 
very  particular  and  very  select,"  rec 
Gabriella  Befani  Canfield,  who  visited 
Pietra  as  a  young  woman. 

However.  Arthur's  most  famous  sex 
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scandals  concerned  women.  In  the  vast  La 
Pietra  ballroom,  adorned  with  outsize  an- 
cient Tuscan  pots,  he  danced  so  closely 
one  night  with  a  local  beauty  that  an  out- 
raged husband  flung  a  glove  in  his  face, 
challenging  him  to  a  duel.  The  bullets 
missed  their  marks,  I  am  told  by  Clarissa 
Pryce-Jones,  a  great-niece  of  Mario  Caccia, 
who  served  as  Arthur's  second  that  night. 
"Arthur  was  absolutely  charming— some 
men  are  like  that,"  Princess  Emilia  says  in- 
dulgently. "He  had  these  magnificent  eyes  of 
a  special  blue."  It  was,  however,  the  sort  of 
charm  to  which  his  elder  son,  Harold,  was 
completely  impervious,  and  for  good  reason. 


Huxley— but  what  was  that  to  his  parents? 
They  wanted  him  to  make  serious  money. 
The  young  man  therefore  wrote  a  novel  in 
1928  he  rashly  entitled  Humdrum.  Alas,  it 
appeared  at  the  same  moment  as  Evelyn 
Waugh's  brilliant  Decline  and  Fall  (which 
the  Faun  dedicated  to  Harold  "In  Hom- 
age and  Affection").  In  his  review  of  both 
books  the  acerbic  critic  Cyril  Connolly 
wasn't  alone  in  observing  how  misplaced 
such  homage  was.  Even  Harold  was  forced 
to  admit  that  his  early  literary  promise 


always  polite,  always  pleasant.  But,  y 
know,  you  never  knew  what  Harold  v>\ 
thinking." 

One  of  the  things  Harold  was  thinkil 
by  his  mid-20s  was  it  was  time  to  esca  [ 
La  Pietra.  He  poured  out  his  heart  to  B I 
nard  Berenson,  the  famed  art  histori;  I 
whose  own  magnificent  villa,  I  Tatti  (u  f 
mately  donated  to  Harvard  Universit  j 
lay  not  far  away.  "Oh,  I  developed  a  fear  I 
these  visits,  just  dreaded  them,  because  < 
Harold  did  was  complain— desperatel 


T 


he  father  didn't  like  Harold  a  lot," 
says  Princess  Emilia.  Indeed,  both 
Hortense  and  Arthur  made  no 
bones  about  it:  they  vastly  preferred  their 
younger,  alcoholic  son,  William,  who  was 
very  handsome  and  a  fine  painter.  Harold. 


I  always  heard  Harold's  father  liked 
big,  tall  corazzieri-a  special  type  of  ara 
guy '  says  Gabriella  Befani  Canfield. 


ROYAL  RUMBLE 

From  left:  Princess  Margaret,  Harold  Acton, 
Princess  Irene  of  Greece,  Lord  Snowdon, 
and  Queen  Frederica  of  Denmark 
at  La  Pietra  in  1965. 


for  all  his  wit  and  promise  as  a  writer, 
never  especially  interested  either  parent— 
this  despite  an  early  book  of  poetry. 
Aquarium,  published  in  1923  while  he  was 
still  at  school,  and  a  later,  delectable  biog- 
raphy, The  Last  Medici  (1932),  catalogu- 
ing the  sexual  escapades  of  Gian  Gastone 
de'  Me  lici. 

Harold  had  made  it  his  business  to 

iiltivi  te  such  literary  figures  as  Somerset 

Maugham,  Lytton  Strachey,  and  Aldous 


never  bore  much  fruit.  "Oooh,  nobody  will 
read  it.  my  dear,"  he  would  acknowledge 
of  his  endeavors  in  his  famous  singsong 
voice,  its  almost  foreign  lilt  coated  with 
irony.  "Nooo.  They  are  not  interested." 

Physically,  too,  there  was  cause  for  dis- 
appointment. Harold  was  a  tall,  gangly  fel- 
low, bald  at  an  early  age.  His  highly  arched 
nostrils  ("Each  nostril  different  from  the 
other,"  remarks  David  Pryce-Jones,  a  long- 
time friend)  and  pursed  lips  were  set  in  a 
very  long  face.  "He  was  exactly  like  a  Chi- 
nese," says  Princess  Emilia.  "He  acted  like 
a  Chinese,  he  dressed  like  a  Chinese,  he 
smiled,  but  it  was  a  smile  beneath  his  face 
which  was  like  a  Chinese  mask.  He  was 


recalls  Luisa  Vertova  Nicolson,  who  v 
the  daughter-in-law  of  Vita  Sackville-W 
and  who  worked  closely  with  Berensc 
"Harold  had  a  complex  about  being  a  s 
who  was  not  loved  like  they  loved 
brother.  All  he  did  was  complain." 

In  1932,  Harold  fled  to  China,  spend 
seven  years  in  Peking,  first  teaching  1 
glish  literature  and  later  studying  cl 
sical  Chinese  theater.  "Well,  that  was 
happiest  moment  in  his  entire  life.  Cc 
plete  liberation  from  his  parents,"  expla 
Honour.  "He  loved  China,  he  liked  Chin 
art,  he  made  friends  there." 

More  than  friends,  really.  China 
Harold  represented  not  just  an  escj 
from  La  Pietra  and  its  restrictions.  It  \ 
a  panoply  of  indulgences:  opium,  to  wh 
he  became  intermittently  addicted;  exc 
site  antique  furniture;  old  bronzes  and  g 
screens,  which  he  collected  with  avid 
and,  above  all,  young  men.  "Like  little  re 
buds,  those  penises,"  Harold  informed 
friends  in  later  days  at  a  Florentine  rest 
rant,  shocking,  to  his  delight,  all  the 
glish  tourists  within  earshot.  "Wher 
those  of  the  Japanese,  like  gnarled  sticl 
He  was  never  again  to  be  so  thoroug 
happy  as  he  had  been  in  China.  He  kr 
this  at  the  time  and,  worse  luck,  knew  a 
after  some  years,  that  he  had  to  leave. 
In  1937,  Japan  invaded  China.  This  < 
followed,  on  the  other  side  of  the  wo 
by  the  partitioning  of  Czechoslovakia.  r 
old  said  good-bye  to  the  priceless  g  ■ 
screens  (forever,  as  it  turned  out).  He  t: 
volunteered  for  the  Intelligence  Service 
the  Royal  Air  Force,  certain  he  would  j 
sent  back  to  China.  But  rumors  of 
dalliances  there  with  pretty  boys  ("gi  I 
libel"  was  how  Harold  categorized  si 
whispers  in  his  1948  Memoirs  of  an  / 
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MODEL  SISTER 

Liana  Beacci  in  the  late  1930s.  Inset,  Liana 
in  the  1990s  in  front  of  William  Acton's 
1933  portrait  of  her.  Her  alleged  crush  on 
William  led  her  mother  to 
reveal  he  was  her  half-brother. 


thete)  prevented  his  return.  The  Aesthete 
spent  months  in  London  during  the  Blitz, 
where  he  occupied  himself,  says  David 
Pryce-Jones  (then  a  child),  "by  teaching 
me  Chinese."  Soon  thereafteY  Acton  was 
posted  to  Delhi. 

During  the  war,  Harold's  parents  en- 
dured their  own  difficulties.  The 
lonely  Hortense  had,  for  reasons  best 
known  to  herself,  forged  a  more  youthful 
birth  date  on  her  American  passport,  and 
on  discovering  this  the  Fascist  authorities 
promptly  threw  her  in  jail  and  threatened 
all  of  La  Pietra  with  confiscation.  Indeed, 
they  industriously  catalogued  every  object 
in  the  villa,  from  the  Vasari  to  the  butler's 
uniforms.  All  these  goods  were  deemed 
by  the  Fascists  to  be  the  possessions  not 
of  Arthur  but  of  Hortense.  "una  nemica." 
as  she  was  pronounced— a  national  enemy. 
(N.Y.I.  .  more  than  60  years  later,  is  rely- 
ing heavily  on  this  Fascist  itemization— an 
effort  to  prove  that  even  if  Arthur  had  il- 
!egitimate  heirs,  they  have  no  right  to  the 


property,  because  it  all  belonged 
to  Hortense.) 

Hortense  occupied  her  prison 
time  by  sitting  motionless  in  a 
small  chair.  Around  this  chair 
she  drew  a  chalk  circle,  her  own 
private  Maginot  Line,  as  she 
supposed,  which  would  protect 
her  from  the  repulsive  attentions 
of  the  prostitutes  who  were  her 
cellmates.  Even  more  humili- 
ating, after  three  days  of  such 
atrocious  confinement,  she  was 
bailed  out  by  Ersilia  Beacci— her 
husband's  longtime  mistress.  Er- 
silia was  by  then  the  proprietress 
of  a  pensione  on  Via  Tornabuoni 
and  the  mother  of  Arthur's 
daughter— the  tall,  beautiful 
Liana,  then  in  her  20s.  This  last, 
anyway,  is  what  Princess  Di- 


alta  tells  me  calmly  and  with  great  preci- 
sion in  her  new  home  in  Honolulu. 

In  wartime,  the  natural  rivalries  between 
mistresses  and  wives  "don't  matter."  insists 
Dialta.  Also,  men  in  those  days  had.  as  a 
matter  of  course,  "an  official  mistress  and 
a  wife."  But  it  wasn't  something  one  adver- 
tised. Indeed,  throughout  her  life,  Ersilia  re- 
mained resolutely  silent  on  the  subject. 

Nonetheless,  adds  Dialta— and  two  of 
her  four  siblings.  Guia  and  Gaddo.  con- 
firm this  to  me— there  was  a  lot  of  social- 
izing among  certain  members  of  the  two 
families.  Young  Liana  went  often  to  La 
Pietra:  there  are  photos  of  her  there.  And 
William  Acton.  Harold's  handsome  young- 
er brother,  was  always  painting  the  pretty 
girl  in  her  teenage  years.  The  portraits  exist 
to  this  day.  But  their  sittings  were  charged 
with  a  sexual  tension  on  Liana's  part  that 
Ersilia  found  worrisome. 

"You  cannot  fall  in  love  with  William." 
Ersilia  said,  finally  breaking  her  silence  to 
her  daughter.  "Because  he  is  your  brother." 

Thus,  the  secret  came  out— in  the  baldest. 


most  painful  way  imaginable.  How  you 
Liana  felt  about  her  newly  discovered  i. , 
gitimacy  is  made  perfectly  plain  in  her  i 
aries,  says  Guia  di  Compalto,  63,  who  re 
them.  "My  father  did  a  lot  of  things 
me,"  wrote  Liana.  "But  I  would  have  p 
ferred  to  have  a  normal  family  life." 

Guia  looks  straight  at  me.  "Liana's 
ther  gave  her  a  lot  of  money,"  she  conced 
After  sending  her  to  Swiss  and  Brit 
schools.  Arthur  bought  Liana  two  16 1 
century  oval  paintings  by  the  Florent: . 
artist  Pontormo.  along  with  a  Lancia  a  , 
a  villa  near  Fiesole— in  short,  Arthur  Acti 
for  all  his  faults,  made  his  unrecogniz  j 
daughter  wealthy.  But.  says  Guia.  "she  s 
fered  a  lot." 

"My  mother  had  a  complex  becai  i 
she  was  the  daughter  of  Nobody."  agn  i 
Guia's  younger  brother.  Gaddo  Lensi  ( 
landi  Cardini.  59. 

Liana  grew  up  as  secretive  as  her  mo 
er,  humorless  and  repressed.  "I  always   j 
there  was  a  primal  kind  of  sadness  ther 
says  Paul  Tracy,  a  California  antiques  dt 
er,  who  met  Liana  when  she  was  an  n 
woman.  "There  was  a  feeling  you  perce  | 
when  someone  you  know  gets  rejected 
someone  important." 

Liana's  five  children  were  raised  ii 
fussy,  hothouse  atmosphere  of  obsessJ: 
concern.  "My  mother  never  spoke  to 
about  any  of  this,"  says  Guia,  who  he;li 
the  whole  story  of  her  mother's  illegitim;  \ 
from  a  nanny.  Indeed,  she  adds  vehemej 
ly,  even  after  being  ignored  in  Harolil 
will.  Liana  had  no  desire  to  sue  anyoil 
so  fearful  was  she  of  having  the  nature  \ 
her  birth  discussed  in  public.  It  was  o«l 
at  the  end  of  her  life  that  she  relented,  j 
idently  after  being  prodded  by  her  youngj 
daughter,  pouring  the  whole  story  out  I 
Dialta  and  then  a  lawyer.  "My  motlj 
really  didn't  want  to  do  anything.  It  v 
my  sister  Dialta  ..."  Guia  says.  B;  | 
then,  she  adds,  "I  was  very  cross." 

As  for  poor  Hortense,  she  very  lit  J  i 
suffered  even  more  than  her  rival, 
the  end  of  the  war  her  younger  s  j 
William,  was  found  mysteriously  dead.  , 
this  day  various  explanations  for  his  j 
mise  are  bandied  about:  possibly  it  vva 
jeep  accident,  but  there  are  also  per  j 
tent  rumors  of  suicide,  perhaps  commit « 
while  he  was  drunk.  From  Switzerla  | 
where  Arthur  and  his  wife  were  in  e>  j 
Liana  received  a  heartbroken  letter  fr 
Arthur,  a  copy  of  which  I  am  shoUj 
From  its  contents,  it  is  clear  that  Art  ; 
was  unenlightened  as  to  exactly  how  j 
son  had  died:  "Give  me  any  further  m 
you  can  obtain  about  how  long  he  was 
If  he  suffered."  Arthur  wrote  Liana.  "1 
was  really  liver  or  if  it  was  an  acciden  ; 
should  want  to  know  the  truth.  It  w£ 
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great  blow  to  my  wife.  I  had  to  wait  sev- 
eral days  to  get  up  the  courage  to  tell  her." 

Harold  knew  exactly  what  William 
meant  to  his  parents:  "He  had  always  been 
their  favourite,  and  I  was  aware  that  I  could 
never  be  a  substitute  in  their  affections  or 
in  any  other  way,"  he  wrote  in  More  Mem- 
oirs of  an  Aesthete  ( 1970).  "It  would  be  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  I  was  left  out  in 
the  cold,  but  that  was  how  I  felt."  Hortense 
was,  he  added,  "inconsolable." 

Indeed,  after  the  war  very  little  inter- 
ested Hortense.  From  time  to  time  she 
and  Arthur  still  purchased  works  of  art, 
an  activity  she  called  "shopping."  ("Don't 
you  love  shopping?"  she  inquired  of 
Janet  Hester,  the  wife  of  James  Hester,  a 


able  within  earshot  of  the  old  lady,  it  hard- 
ly mattered.  "Mother  is  far  too  far  gone  in 
one  of  her  little  concoctions,"  Harold 
would  assure  the  loose-lipped. 

These  lunches,  presided  over  by  Harold, 
were  famous  for  lively  talk  fueled  by  excel- 
lent champagne.  The  guests  varied:  Joan 
Haslip,  the  biographer;  the  Duchess  of 
Aosta  with  her  daughter;  John  Brademas, 
a  president  of  N.Y.U.  who  was,  Harold  told 
people,  particularly  assiduous  in  his  efforts 
to  get  La  Pietra  for  the  university;  Cristina 
Rucellai,  who  gave  the  best  parties  in  Flor- 
ence. "The  food  was  amusing,  because  it 
could  be  very  good  or  horrible!  It  depend- 
ed. It  could  be  a  fantastic  souffle,"  recalls 
Alessandra  Marchi,  who  dined  with  Prin- 


cess Margaret  at  La  Pietra.  "When  it  v 
very  good,  that  meant  you  had  a  pro] 
cook.  And  sometimes  it  was  extremely  b  ; 
For  instance  antipasti— but  with  fake  m 
onnaise.  out  of  pots!" 


I 


Of  course!  Everybody  knows!  Even  the 
stones  in  Florence  know  my  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  Arthur  Acton,"  says  Dialta. 


have  again  a  crisis!"  Harold  would  f 
to  all  his  friends  whenever  a  cook  o 
footman  left,  which  was  often.  Th 
complaints  were  ceaseless.  "Harold  hai 
horrible  story  about  one  servant  who  fl 
ellated  himself,  you  know,  like  the  1 1 
Christians,  and  he  said  his  back  was  alw 
bloodied,"  recalls  Luisa  Nicolson.  Friei 
grew  weary,  especially  as  complaints 
counted  to  those  without  footmen  alw 
ended  with  "But  you're  so  lucky— you  i 
everything  for  yourself!" 

Such  were  Harold's  obsessions.  Desj  J 
scores  of  glorious  guests,  he  was  essent 
ly  lonely  and  very  disappointed.  "I  th  : 
he  was  basically  cold,  Harold,"  Hugh  H 
our  says.  "Although  very  fond  of  peo|  t 
It's  one  of  the  most  mysterious  things  ab 
him.  His  emotions."  As  a  boy,  Har.  | 
had  seen  lovers  pass  La  Pietra,  and  w 


former  N.Y.U.  president.)  But  even  these 
excursions  were,  in  Hortense's  eyes,  of 
small  consequence.  "Hortense  had  no  in- 
terest in  art  whatsoever— everyone  knew 
this,"  says  Luisa  Vertova  Nicolson.  "Once 
a  month,  she  went  to  Switzerland  to  have 
her  hair  washed  so  she  wouldn't  have  to 
go  to  a  hairdresser  in  Florence.  She  was 
very  determined  never  to  meet  an  Italian 
after  her  shock  in  jail.  She  never  consid- 
ered that  there  was  more  than  one  type 
of  Italian." 

"Hortense  was  very,  very  sad— I  saw 
her  diary,  with  bitter  pages  about  her  ar- 
rest," reports  Juan  Corradi.  "The  Florentines 
didn't  call  on  her.  Arthur  went  his  own  way. 
Except  for  one  great  moment  of  passion 
after  her  arrest— How  could  they  do  this  to 
me?— the  rest  of  the  diary  is  about  dull 
things:  It's  raining  today." 

But  then,  as  Corradi  notes,  La  Pietra  is 
permeated  with  indelible  sadness.  "Desires 
not  accomplished,"  he  says.  "Unfinished 
business." 

Day  after  day,  lunch  visitors  to  La 
Pietra  observed  Hortense  sitting, 
pasty-faced,  in  a  large  lion's-claw- 
foot  chair  upholstered  in  red  velvet,  her 
back  resolutely  turned  from  the  view  of 
the  sun  streaming  onto  the  muscled  backs 
of  the  naked  gods  lining  the  geometric 
garden.  She  had  a  small  neck,  set  of!  by 
ropes  of  pearls  hanging  over  the  kimonos 
Harold  had  brought  back  for  her  from 
Beside  her,  always,  was  a  large  pitch- 
er of  martinis,  the  contents  of  which  she 
dispatched  before  lunch. 

If  some  guest  said  something  unsuit- 
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Anti-Aging  Breakthrough 


Better 

than 


"Who  would  have  thought  a  stretch  mark  remover  would 
turn  out  to  be  the  anti-wrinkle  breakthrough  of  the  decade! 


I  W^k  a  remarkable  turn  of  events,  arguably 
I  one  of  the  strangest  in  the  history  of 

II  ■  COSmetiCS,  women  across  the  country  are  putting 
a  stretch-mark  reducing  emulsion  called  StriVectin-SD'"  on  their* face 
to  get  rid  of  fine  lines,  wrinkles  and  crows'  feet.  And,  if  consumer 
sales  are  any  indication  of  a  product's  effectiveness,  StriVectin-SD  is 
nothing  short  of  a  miracle.  Women  (as  well  as  a  growing  number  of 
"Boomer"  men)  are  buying  so  much  StriVectin-SD  that  finding  a  tube 
at  your  local  cosmetic  counter  has  become  just  about  impossible. 
Has  everyone  gone  mad?  Well...  not  really. 

Scientific  Breakthrough  or  Dumb  Luck? 

Although  StriVectin-SD  was  already  backed  by  clinical  trials 
documenting  its  ability  to  visibly  reduce  the  depth,  length, 
discoloration  and  roughness  of  existing  stretch  marks,  the  success  of 
StriVectin-SD  as  an  anti-wrinkle  cream  was  "dumb  luck,"  says 
Gina  Gay,  spokesperson  for  Klein-Becker;  StriVectin-SD's 
exclusive  distributor. 

"When  we  first  handed  out  samples  of  the  StriVectin  formula  to 

employees  and  customers  as  part  of  our  market  research,  the  sample 

tubes  were  simply  marked  'topical  cream'  with  the  lot  number 

underneath,"  Ms.  Gay  explains.  "As  the  samples  were  passed  to 

friends  and  family,  the  message  became  a  little  muddled  and  some 

people  used  this  'topical  cream'  as  a  facial  moisturizer.  As  we  began 

to  receive  feedback  from  users,  like  'I  look  1 0  years  younger'  and  'my 

rows'  feet  are  gone,'  we  knew  we  had  something  more  than 

a's  most  effective  stretch-mark  reducer.  The  point  was  driven 

;  store  owners  began  reporting  that  almost  as  many  people 

re  purchasing  StriVectin  as  an  anti-wrinkle  cream  as  were  buying 

to  reduce  stretch  marks." 

el  B.  Mowrey,  Klein-Becker's  Director  of  Scientific  Affairs, 
\    people  were  seeing  results,  but  we  didn't  have  a 


scientific  explanation  as  to  why  this  wrinkle-reduction  was  occu  g. 
However,  based  on  the  incredibly  positive  reports,  I  started  us  it 
myself  —  applying  StriVectin  to  my  face  after  shaving."  Dr.  Mc  ey 
adds,  "On  a  personal  note,  my  wife  tells  me  I  haven't  looked  this  >d 
in  years." 

Dumb  Luck  Strikes  Again! 

Then,  on  Tuesday,  July  2,  2002,  at  a  meeting  of  the  20th  \  Id 
Congress  of  Dermatology  in  Paris,  France,  a  series  of  studies  det  ig 
the  superior  wrinkle-reducing  properties  of  a  patented  oglio-pe  x 
(called   Pal-KTTKS)  versus   retinol,   vitamin   C,   and  placebc  m 
"photo-aged   skin"   was   presented.1-1   "As    luck   would  hav<  t 
Dr.  Mowrey  states,  "the  wrinkle-reducing  oglio-peptide  tested  Ivt 
breakthrough  clinical  trials  turned  out  to  be  a  key  active  ingredii  iiv 
the  StriVectin  cream." 

In  the  trials,  subjects  applied  the  patented  pe  ie 
solution  to  the  crows'  feet  area  on  one  side  of  the  face,  and  a  (  rn 
containing  either  retinol,  vitamin  C,  or  a  placebo  to  the  other  sit 

Subjects  in  the  Pal-KTTKS/retinol  study  applied  the  cream  o    a 
day  for  2  months  and  then  twice  a  day  for  the  next  2  months, 
special    image  analysis,   the  study's   authors   reported  "signi  n 
improvement"  in  wrinkle  depth,  length,  wrinkle  volume,  anc  fii 
roughness  for  those  women  using  the  peptide  solution. 

Better  yet,  at  the  2-month  halfway  point,  the  peptide  so  M 
thickened  skin  nearly  1.5  times  faster  than  retinol,  and  withoi  ne 
inflammation  retinol  often  causes  in  sensitive  skin.  As  was  expi  «, 
the  results  of  the  remaining  studies  confirmed  that  the  Ral-H  *- 
solution's  effectiveness  at  reducing  the  appearance  of  fine  line  * 
wrinkles  far  exceeded  both  vitamin  C  and  placebo. 

A  smoother,  younger  complexion,  less  irritation,  fewer  wri  3 
and  faster  results  -  all  without  expensive  (and  painful)  peels,  im  it 
or  injections. 


_ 


t  r  than  Retinol  and 

liiin  C,  But  Is  StriVectin-SD* 

f[r  than  Botox"?™ 

Di Nathalie  Chevreau,  Director  of  Women's 
iH  at  Salt  Lake  City  based  Basic  Research" 
fcj'e  distributor  for  Klein-Becker,  explains, 
Jpresearchers  believe  less  invasive  cosmetic 
frrtives  are  better  than  Botox  [sometimes 
!*rj  to  as  Botox  Cosmetic].'  That's  because 
Btf:eutical'  creams  and  gels  offer  gradual, 
Itiial  results,  while  the  effects  of  injections, 
ial,?els,  and  dermabrasions  wear  off...  in  fact, 
flRever  look  better  than  you  do  shortly  after 
irnmmation  and  redness  subside.  Not  one 
be  r." 

Fiiermore,"  Dr.  Chevreau  continues, 
•bn  approved  by  the  FDA  for  an  extn 
i,e'Jse  —  the  tiny  little  space  of  deep  : 
5  the  eyebrows  —  and  can  caus. 
Bch  as  'headache,  temporary  e\ . 
»n;.ea.'The  active  ingredient  in  ; 


the  other  hand,  has  been  shown  to  significantly 
reduce  the  appearance  of  that  category  of  fine 
lines  and  facial  wrinkles  (including  crows'  feet) 
that  can  add  10-15  years  to  your  appearance... 
the  type  of  fine  lines  and  wrinkles  Botox 
treatments  leave  behind." 

In  other  words,  StriVectin-SD  helps  give  you  a 
youthful,  healthy,  glowing  complexion  faster  than 
retinol,  far  superior  to  vitamin  C,  and 
without  irritation,  needles,  or  surgery. 

So,  if  you  see  someone  applying  an  anti- 
stretch  mark  cream  to  their  face,  don't  think 
■  gone  off  the  deep  end...  they  may  be 
smarter  than  you  think. 


Study  References: 
PD438  "Relevance  of  antiwrinkle  treatment  of  a  peptide:  4 
(. linical  double  lilind  study  vs  excipient."  20*  World 
60  subjects,  4  mos.) 
offers  improvement  in  human  photoaged 
/ess  of  Dermatology  (204  subjects, 

■  of  Allergan,  Int. 
'!  bv  Allergan,  Inc. 


Having  a  hard  time 
finding  StriVectin-SD  ? 


Know  its  become  almost 
impossible  to  find.  Don't 
bother  with  Neiman  Marcus, 
they  don't  have  it;  Saks  5th 
Avenue  might  be  able  to  order 
it  for  you...  Your  best  bets  are 
NORDSTROM  or  PARISIAN 
(they  always  try  to  keep  it  in 
stock)  or,  believe  it  or  not,  the 
pregnancy  section  of  your  local 
GNC  or  high-end  supplement 
retailer.  To  be  absolutely  sure, 
you  can  order  StriVectin-SD 
directly  from  Klein-Becker  at: 

1-800-460-2293  ext.SD341 
or  order  online  at 
www.StriVectin.com. 

Since  StriVectin-SD  was 
designed  as  a  stretch-mark 
reducing  formula,  it  comes 
in  a  large,  6-ounce  tube.  At 
S135.00,  StriVectin-SD  is  not 
cheap...  but  when  used  as  a 
wrinkle-remover,  one  tube  will 
last  approximately  six  months. 
By  the  way,  StriVectin-SD  is 
backed  by  Klein-Becker's 
money-back  guarantee. 
If  StriVectin-SD  doesn't 
make  your  skin  look  younger, 
healthier,  and  more  vibrant, 
simply  return  the  unused 
portion  within  60  days  for  a 
full  refund...  no  questions 
asked. 


StriVectin-SD 

mm  fo* 

fMftcft  MMffc* 


Call  1-800-460-2293 

ext.  SD341 

or  order  online  at 

www.StriVectin.com. 


SCANDAL 


ered  if  he  could  ever  harbor  such  pas- 
on.  "Now  that  I  know  the  answer.'"  he 
rote  in  his  memoirs,  "I  envy  them." 

In   1953,  as  Arthur  Acton  lay  on  his 
deathbed.  Princess  Dialta  tells  me 
(echoing  similar  remarks  her  mother 
lade  to  The  New  York  Times  in  1996).  he 
romised  his  illegitimate  daughter  a  por- 
on  of  his  estate.  How  big  a  portion  is 
pen  to  wide  interpretation.  These  days. 
alian  law  requires  any  estate  to  be  evenly 
ivided  among  offspring,  legitimate  or  oth- 
■wise.  But  50  years  ago.  children  born  out 
r  wedlock  were  entitled  to  half  of  what 
ieir  legitimate  siblings  got.  "Harold  will 
iminister  your  share  while  he  lives," 
rthur  added.  Liana  saw  no  reason  to 
iubt  either  him  or  Harold. 
Oddly,  on  Arthur's  death,  no  will  was 
und:  Liana's  grown  children  have  since 
rmulated  a  theory  about  its  disappear- 
ice,  one  wholly  unflattering  to  Harold, 
ad  they  may  have  a  point,  since  Arthur 
is  meticulous  about  paperwork.  It  is 
issible.  however,  that  Harold  was  aaxious 
ruin  the  prospects  of  yet  another  poten- 
1  beneficiary:  the  city  of  Florence.  Juan 
>rradi.  the  former  director  of  La  Pietra. 
Is  me  he  remembers  seeing  an  early,  un- 
;cuted  draft  of  Arthur's  will  among  the 
la's  papers,  but  its  contents  would  nowr 
useless  to  Princess  Dialta.  "It  named 
>rtense  and  Harold  as  the  only  living 
irs,"  says  Corradi.  adding  that  it  also 
julated  that  on  Harold's  death  the  trea- 
ts would  be  donated  to  Florence. 
Harold  had  grander,  more  international 
ns  for  La  Pietra,  however,  and,  besides. 
tc  was  serious  concern  that  Florence, 
en  as  it  is  with  treasures,  "already  had 
much  to  take  care  of,"  as  his  lawyer 
ir.erves.  Arthur's  body  was  barely  cold 
i;n  his  son  proposed  leaving  the  villa  to 
r.U.'s  Institute  of  Fine  Arts.  "I  said  that 
«ild  be  like  the  tail  wagging  the  dog, 
*  he  should  give  it  to  N.Y.U.  itself,"  says 
d  ig  Hugh  Smyth,  who  was  then  director 
Bhe  institute. 

Hfhis  suggestion  must  have  given  Har- 
<j  pause,  because  the  next  thing  anyone 
Bw— including  Oxford  University—he  had 
(Hired  the  villa  to  his  alma  mater,  which 
plmptly  turned  it  down,  "without  so 
•th  as  a  thank-you,''  recalls  David  Pryce- 
Bs,  to  whom  a  deeply  offended  Harold 
W  the  story.  Evidently,  Oxford  thought 
Bipkeep  of  the  villa  would  be  wildly  ex- 
Bive,  as  indeed  has  proved  to  be  the 
I.  Back  went  the  offer  to  N.Y.U,  along 
v  the  promise  of  an  extra  S25  million 
•ojveeten  the  deal. 

Hhere  was  clearly  no  thought  at  all  m 
H>ld's  mind  of  sharing  this  wealth  with 
Ma,  much  less  her  children,  at  least 
■of  whom  was  proving  quite  a  tn.- 


1969,  Dialta.  then  16,  popped  up  at  La 
Pietra  demanding  an  honest  discussion 
of  her  grandmother's  relationship  with 
Harold's  father. 

"Curious,  most  people  want  to  discuss 
their  parents,  not  their  grandparents."  Har- 
old demurred,  his  tone  arch  with  disdain. 

"I  was  expecting  the  courage  of  the 
truth,"  Dialta  informed  him.  "You  always 
spoke  about  the  hypocrisy  of  the  philistine. 
And  now  you  are  behaving  exactly  like  one 
of  those  philistines  you  have  always  derid- 
ed in  your  words  and  books."  She  knew 
that  she  had  broken  "the  secret  pact."  as 
she  calls  it,  the  polite  silence  that  shrouded 
their  mutual  family  history.  At  the  end  of 
this  unsatisfactory  interview,  she  demanded 
a  taxi  to  take  her  home.  "A  taxi?"  Harold 
marveled.  "There's  a  great  bus  that  takes 
you  straight  to  Piazza  San  Marco." 

Why  his  father  should  have  saddled 
him  with  such  relations,  Harold 
couldn't  imagine.  To  some  inti- 
mates he  assailed  their  claims  as  fraudulent. 
"That  illegitimate  branch  gave  him  a  lot  of 
hassle,  poor  chap— he  told  me  he  didn't 
think  they  were  related,"  recalls  Gaia  Serva- 
dio,  a  regular  visitor.  To  others,  he  acknowl- 


he  was  rapidly  developing  ties  of  an  ex- 
clusive social  nature.  By  the  60s,  Princess 
Margaret  had  become  a  perpetual  visitor 
at  La  Pietra,  guzzling  into  the  wee  hours 
(and  thus  preventing  everyone  else  from 
retiring).  Even  the  Princess  marveled  at 
Harold's  fortitude  in  sustaining  her  com- 
pany. "I  suppose  that  now  I  am  leaving 
you  are  going  to  be  singing  and  dancing." 
she  told  her  host  on  one  such  occasion. 

"Oh  no,  ma'am,  I  shall  be  far  too 
tired,"  Harold  replied.  He  liked  to  tell  that 
story  on  her  departure.  He  tried  to  palm 
her  off  on  the  noble  Rucellai  family,  who 
had  a  country  home  in  Castiglione  della 
Pescaia.  But  the  Rucellais,  after  just  one 
such  visit,  begged  off.  Margaret's  visits  were 
succeeded  by  those  of  Prince  Charles  and 
his  wife,  Diana,  who  first  came  to  La  Pie- 
tra in  1985.  Although  Harold  deplored 
a  number  of  their  royal  frailties—  Charles's 
negligence  in  tipping  La  Pietra's  servants, 
Diana's  anorexia,  the  quantities  of  vege- 
tarian food  that  had  to  be  flown  in  for 
Charles,  which  Diana  spurned— these  vis- 
its clearly  delighted  him. 

"Now,  Sir  Harold,  we  realize  you  are  no 
longer  young,"  Charles's  equerry  murmured 
to  the  host  on  the  occasion  of  Diana's  first 


Acton  was,  to  his  eternal  disgust,  the 
prototype  for  Anthony  Blanche,  Waughs 
aesthete  in  Brideshead  Revisited. 


edged  the  ties  as  dispiriting  and  all  too  real. 
"I  have  this  half-sister,  very  tiresome,"  he 
told  Hugh  Honour,  who  says  all  Harold's 
close  friends  knew  of  her  existence. 

"How  did  we  know?  We  all  just  knew!" 
Alessandra  Marchi  tells  me,  speaking  for 
an  upper  crust,  whose  members  display  an 
impressive  familiarity  with  every  relation 
of  every  Florentine  since  Machiavelli.  It  is 
the  kind  of  town,  Gaddo  tells  me,  "where 
everybody  knows  everything.  If  you  kiss 
me  on  the  Via  Tornabuoni,  it  goes  into  the 
paper."  (Gaddo  is  remarkable  in  one  im- 
portant respect.  He  looks  like  Harold  Ac- 
ton's twin— but  with  hair.) 

Rare  among  the  Florentines  I  inter- 
viewed. N.Y.U.'S  lawyer,  Andrea  Scavetta, 
says  he  was  "very,  very  surprised"  to  hear 
of  an  illegitimate  Acton  half-sister-and 
claims  the  revelation  came  to  him  when  he 
received  a  call  from  Liana's  lawyer.  As  it 
happened.  Scavetta  was  a  good  friend  of 
in  he  invariably  calls  "Sir  Harold" 
and  the  executor  of  his  will. 

if  Sir  Harold  preferred  to  keep 
b  i  ossibly  because 


Italian  visit.  "Tomorrow,  we  are  going  to  the 
Church  of  San  Miniato,  and  it  will  be  ter- 
rible with  all  those  television  people  there." 
"Ahhh,"  said  Sir  Harold.  "I'd  rather 
like  to  see  that  old  church  again."  And. 
sure  enough,  Harold's  beaming  face  ap- 
peared in  all  the  media  shots  of  the  roy- 
al couple. 

Perhaps  such  impressive  company 
compensated  Harold  for  certain  dis- 
appointments, which,  as  he  aged, 
weighed  heavily  on  him.  "Compensations 
for  his  father  never  having  been  accept- 
ed—and, also,  really  never  making  good 
as  a  writer,"  Honour  suggests.  The  old 
Aesthete  had  never  entirely  relinquished 
his  dreams  of  literary  glory.  But  his  writ- 
ing was  thin  and  bloodless,  its  passages 
often  disconnected.  There  was  a  pleasant 
but  tightly  lidded  homage  to  his  old  friend 
Nancy  Mitford,  after  her  death,  as  well  as 
two  volumes  on  the  Bourbons  of  Naples. 
There  was  also,  in  1972,  Til  for  Tat,  a  book 
of  light  short  stories,  which  Harold  took 
very  seriously.  "Some  of  you  have  said  this 
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RAISING  CAIN 

Dialta  with  her  husband,  Vittorio,  and  their 

five  children — Fabrizio  Tazio,  Azzurra, 

Allia,  Mirtilla,  and  Yana — outside  their 

house  in  Honolulu  in  May. 


book  is  very  entertaining,  but  I  must  tell 
you  it  is  not  just  that,"  Harold  announced, 
advancing  on  a  cringing  audience  at  the 
British  Institute  of  Florence. 

As  it  happens,  the  British  Institute,  to 
which  Harold  bequeathed  in  an  early  will 
two  floors  of  another  old  Florentine  pa- 
lazzo,  on  the  Arno,  now  finds  itself  in  an 
even  worse  position  than  N.Y.U.  Harold's 
last  will  failed  to  mention  that  particular 
building  at  all.  ("I  don't  know  why,"  the 
lawyer  Scavetta  tells  me,  adding  that  pos- 
sibly "Sir  Harold"  was  simply  too  weak  to 
sign  one  more  document.  He  promises, 
however,  that  N.Y.U.  will  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  British  Institute  if  necessary.) 

"I  am  demanding  100  percent  of  the 
British  Institute,"  Princess  Dialta  calmly 
informs  me. 

By  the  80s,  age  was  catching  up  with 
Harold  and  La  Pietra.  Guests  discov- 
ered that  the  downstairs  toilet  was  of 
an  irresolute  temperament,  the  villa's  wiring 
bust,  tapestries  frayed,  and  most  of  the 
rooms  closed  off.  Harold  was  growing 
stingy.  Rare  sorties  to  restaurants  with  com- 
panions ended  with  remarkably  precise 


divisions  of  the  bill.  Money  was  lavished 
only  on  the  garden  statues,  many  of  them 
by  then  wearing  little  plastic  loincloths. 

"Their  penises  have  broken  ofT,"  Harold 
explained,  a  fierce  gleam  coming  into  his 
old  eyes.  "You  see,  here  in  Italy,  nobody 
knows  how  a  gentleman  is  made,  but  in 
Denmark  I  have  found  a  man  who  knows 
exactly  how  to  do  it!" 

Guests  observed  at  La  Pietra  a  hand- 
some young  German  artist  and  photogra- 
pher named  Alexander  Zielcke— he  was, 
perhaps,  friends  believe,  the  only  man 
Harold  really  ever  loved,  although  cer- 
tainly not  blindly.  Friends  noticed  Zielcke 
on  the  top  floor  of  the  house,  painting 
his  large  abstracts.  On  the  roof  sat  Prince 
Charles,  just  as  deeply  immersed  in  his 
watercolors.  "I  think  Harold  had  greater 
preference  for  Prince  Charles's  efforts," 
Honour  reports  dryly. 

La  Pietra,  crumbling,  mired  in  the  past, 
was  the  only  place  Harold  belonged.  The 
China  he  had  once  loved  had  vanished. 
He  was  British  only  in  citizenship;  Italy 
was  simply  his  country  of  residence.  Dial- 
ta is  not  wrong  when  she  says,  "He  left 
everything  as  my  grandfather  had  it:  the 


pen,  the  ashtray.  And  he  lived  in  this  ki 
of  morbid  atmosphere,  in  the  preservati 
of  these  relics." 

"I  am  just  a  curator,"  Harold  told  a 
porter  before  his  death,  at  89,  meaning 
was  simply  the  guardian  for  N.Y.U.  of 
palazzo  beauties  collected  by  his  father.  1 
himself,  he  collected  nothing.  He  kept 
money  in  Switzerland,  says  Amanda  Lil 
an  architectural  historian  who  has  dc 
decades  of  research  on  La  Pietra.  "He  \ 
afraid  Eurocommunism  was  going  to  k  i 
to  confiscation  from  the  rich."  In  those  I 
years,  Maria  Alberta  Rucellai  found  1" ' 
"gray,  tired,  and  very  fragile."  Gone  \ 
what  she  calls  "questo  senso  chiuso," 
closed  face  Harold  presented  to  the  woi 
In  its  place  was  a  profound  bitterness  ' 
prominent  newspaper,  she  recalls,  had  j 
reported  that  the  villa  not  only  was  fall 
apart  but  would  likely  provoke  a  titanic  be 
between  Florence,  which  had  been  den ' 
La  Pietra,  and  N.Y.U. 

When  Harold  died  in  1994,  the  < 
began  in  earnest.  Not  the  one  ] 
dieted  by  the  newspaper,  thou 
There  were  three  successive  wills  by  1 
old,  it  was  discovered.  The  last,  execu 
shortly  before  his  death,  was  probatec ' 
New  York,  far  from  the  Beacci  fam  : 
which  never  received  a  mention.  An 
mention  was  all  Liana  Beacci  ever  desii 
according  to  Gaddo.  Some  recognit 
that  she  wasn't  a  nobody.  N.Y.U,  she   ■ 
had  branded  her  a  liar  by  dismissing 
claims.  She  was  in  her  late  70s  by  tl 
deprived  of  an  identity.  "If  Harold  I 
called  her  and  said,  'Look,  we  recogt ■' 
you,'  everybody  would  have  been  ha 
with  a  book!"  says  Gaddo.  "You  urn 
stand?  With  a  book!" 

In  fact,  says  Gaddo,  Liana  had  b  ' 
far  too  "embarrassed"  to  sue  for  mon' 
initially.  "If  it  was  not  for  Dialta,  no  on 
the  family  would  have  made  a  move.' 
says  bluntly.  "Because  my  mother  w< 
never  have  done  this.  But  Dialta  convir 
her.  For  the  principle." 

"Principle!"  thunders  Dialta.  "Etiqu 
Respect.  It  is  not  a  question  of  mom 
This  will  come  as  news  to  N.Y.U,  wl  I 
made  an  unofficial  offer  to  the  family  o  » 
unspecified  La  Pietra  painting  ("jus  > 
test,"  Scavetta  says).  That  offer  was  re  • 
ed,  says  Guia,  because  N.Y.U.  was  still  t 
recognizing  Liana  as  Arthur's  daughtei 

In  Harold's  last  will,  La  Pietra,  I 
queathed  entirely  to  the  university,  I 
labeled  "a  corporation  under  the  law  ' 
the  Republic  of  Panama."  It  was  a  cun  ! 
device,  intended,  as  Scavetta  baldly  - 
knowledges,  "to  avoid  taxes."  But  it  ; 
may  have  served  another  function,  an  i  - 
national  lawyer  living  in  Italy  informs   ■ 

"There's  no  villa  now  under  this  will.  ( 
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company  with  shares,"  says  this  lawyer. 
s  such,  he  adds,  it  could  shield  N.Y.U. 
iom  any  problems  that  might  arise"  if  the 
isposition  of  the  property  is  contested, 
avetta,  however,  says  La  Pietra  was  made 
[to  a  corporation  by  Hortense  in  1961— as 
way  of  avoiding  inheritance  taxes  and  not 
i  thwart  the  rights  of  potential  heirs. 
In  2000,  Liana  died  at  83,  dispirited 
id  still  dispossessed.  Her  obituary  in  the 
;wspapers  read.  "Liana  Beacci  Acton"— 
ie  last  name  bestowed  courtesy  of  her 
lgry  children.  A  shot  across  the  bow,  as 
e  opposition  realized.  "That  was  not 
irrect."  Scavetta  tells  me  firmly. 


V 


othing  had  prepared  N.Y.U.  for  the 
iron  will  of  Dialta,  married,  as  she 
1  was  by  that  time,  to  Prince  Vittorio 
liata.  Every  urge  of  Dialta's  is  bran- 
shed  like  a  sword.  Harold's  lawyer  was 
ibraided  by  her  for  failing  to  express  his 
ndolences  when  her  mother  died.  In  his 
;t  years,  Fiat  chairman  Gianni  Agnelli 
is  prodded  by  Dialta  into  writing  a  let- 
attesting  to  Liana's  parentage.  She  had 
private  DNA  test  conducted,  with  what 
E  claims  are  satisfactory  results— results 
m  asked  by  Dialta  to  convey  to  N.Y.U. 
e  is  the  one  who  made  sure  the  lawsuit 
I  not  die  with  her  mother. 
;  Besides.  Prince  Vittorio  has  money  for 
Drneys.  His  family  palazzo  near  Venice, 
_ )  floors  of  which  have  been  transformed 
h  a  museum  with  Titians  and  Botticellis. 
much  more  important  than  La  Pietra," 
•  princess  informs  me  with  an  audible 
iff.  It  is  clear  that  she  holds  an  old  grudge 
ainst  the  Aesthete,  from  the  days  when 
(told  her  to  leave  La  Pietra  by  bus. 
•After  Dialta  stepped  in.  the  Beacci  heirs 
5  ted  demanding  a  lot  more  than  a  book. 
/  luarter  of  a  billion  dollars  was  the  round 
an  Dialta  had  in  mind.  Even  her  four 
ver  siblings,  some  of  whom,  like  their 
r.ther.  initially  opposed  the  lawsuit  as  un- 
ftmly  and  embarrassing,  came  around 
v  :n  Liana  died. 

'Now  I  want  N.Y.U.  to  pay,"  says  Guia. 
*tiey  behaved  very  badly  toward  my 
D.her." 

11  or  an  executor  of  a  very  peculiar,  tax- 
avoiding  will  whose  job  is  to  smooth 
ruffled  feathers,  Andrea  Scavetta 
h  an  amazing  capacity  to  enrage  the  op- 
pition.  {"Com'e  cretino,  Scavetta!"  ex- 
pled  one  legal  observer.)  A  thin,  slight 
tri  with  a  blandly  handsome  face,  Sea- 
vet,  55,  works  out  of  offices  overlooking 
F  ence's  Duomo.  N.Y.U.  made  him,  on 
H}ld's  death,  its  expert  on  Italian  law, 
th  landing  Scavetta  another  job— he  was 
al.idy  Harold's  lawyer  and  the  will's  ex- 
ec or.  "His  multiple  functions  prevent 
W  from  keeping  a  necessary  distance"  is 


how  Juan  Corradi,  La  Pietra's  former  ex- 
ecutive director,  views  this  triple  role. 

Scavetta  isn't  a  big  fan  of  euphemism. 
He  told  one  journalist  it  was  unlikely  that 
Liana  was  Arthur's  daughter,  implying.  Di- 
alta says,  "my  grandmother  was  a  hooker." 
He  has  provided  interesting  speculations 
on  the  past:  "Maybe  Ersilia  was  pregnant 
by  someone  else  and  for  monetary  reasons 
said  Acton  was  the  father."  (These  days, 
Scavetta  tells  me,  "I  believe  Liana  was  act- 
ing in  good  faith.")  Still,  none  of  these  re- 
marks has  served  as  an  emollient  to  wound- 
ed family  pride. 

Eight  years  have  passed  since  the  late 
Liana  Beacci  filed  her  suit  against  N.Y.U. 
in  Italy's  maze-like  court  system.  The  uni- 
versity adamantly  fought  any  suggestion  of 
DNA  tests  to  determine  paternity,  until  a 
judge  put  a  stop  to  such  objections.  With- 
in months  of  that  decision,  Scavetta  exe- 
cuted a  nimble  turnabout:  "I  would  give 
her  50  percent  odds,"  he  tells  me,  referring 
to  Liana's  claims  to  be  the  daughter  of 
Arthur.  Despite  such  increased  odds,  Sca- 
vetta seems  proud  of  every  second  gone 
by  without  a  final  judgment. 

"Because  I  think  the  Beacci  people  have 
no  idea  of  all  the  difficulties  and  all  the  legal 
provisions  in  this  case,"  he  says  smoothly. 
"You  have  to  cross  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains, the  Alps,  the  Apennines."  And  even 
then,  he  adds,  Dialta  will  get  nothing.  Sca- 
vetta hopes  to  prove  that  the  villa  and  the 
artworks  belonged  not  to  Arthur  Acton  but 
to  wealthy  Hortense.  After  all,  if  Hortense 
was  the  sole  owner,  then,  no  matter  what 
Arthur's  DNA  shows,  the  Beacci  heirs  get 
nothing.  That's  his  bombshell,  says  Sca- 
vetta. "The  provenienza. " 

As  it  happens,  the  provenance  of  every- 
thing in  the  villa  has  been  so  much  on 
Scavetta's  mind  that  he  has  actively  tried 
to  stop  research  on  one  of  the  villa's  art- 
works, according  to  Corradi.  La  Pietra's 
former  director  says  that  during  his  tenure 
he  realized  NY.U.'s  lawyer  was  "interfer- 
ing" in  a  way  Corradi  found  offensive,  in- 
forming an  art  researcher  at  the  villa,  who 
had  written  some  notes  on  the  origins  of  a 
work  of  art,  "This  is  dangerous  for  our 
case.  Nothing  should  go  out  without  my 
approval."  Corradi  says  he  realized  what 
problems  research  might  hold  in  store: 
"Because  it  may  reveal  the  purchase  of  the 
artworks  was  by  Harold's  father,"  he  says. 
(Scavetta  denies  ever  suggesting  research 
would  be  dangerous,  insisting  he  was  sim- 
pl)  trying  to  put  a  halt  to  that  particular 
incident  until  all  La  Pietra's  items  could 
be  catalogued.) 

However,  the  former  director  of  La 

isn't  alone  in  his  disenchantment 

with  the  current  stewardship.  "I  thought 

..identic  institution  would  understand 

ike  me,  but  when  N.Y.U.  took 
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vated.  The  unhappy  life  of  Hortense, 
mously  insensate  to  the  charms  of  b  f 
Italy  and  art,  is  now  the  object  of  adm  j 
tion.  "Look  at  Hortense's  taste!  How  she  ( 
the  living  room!"  exclaims  the  voluble  } 
ria  Fossi  Todorow,  La  Pietra's  art  histori 
as  Scavetta  beams  approval  at  the  antic ' 
furniture  that  was  Arthur's  acquisition,  "fi , 
I  think  also  one  must  remember  the 
portance  of  the  intelligence  of  Hortens 

There  are  other  puzzling  imprc 
ments.  Last  November— just  bef  j 
Princess  Dialta  and  her  family  w  ! 
granted  the  right  by  the  court  to  dig 
Arthur  Acton's  body  to  prove  paternil 
they  discovered  workers  equipped  w 
jackhammers  had  appeared  at  the  torr  f 

"Because  they  didn't  like  the  way  | 
grave  looked,"  explains  N.Y.U.'s  Rot 
Berne.  It  just  wasn't  good  enough  for  the 
tons,  he  says.  "We  try  to  celebrate  their  li  i 

Why  the  university  was  so  concern  f 
therefore,  with  their  death— in  a  tomb  m  • 
away  from  La  Pietra— remains  a  puzzlt 
Dialta  and  her  siblings.  Gaddo  muti 
darkly  about  "bandits  who  might  swi 
the  bones."  Even  Dialta's  reserved  law 
chuckles  when  the  subject  of  the  ton 
sudden  face-lift  comes  up.  "It's  so  stranj 
he  says.  "This  man  Harold  died  in  19 
Almost  19  years  later,  just  as  we  are  tali 
about  DNA  with  the  judge,  they  start  w 
on  the  tomb?"  The  lawyer  petitioned 
court  to  put  a  stop  to  it. 

But  Dialta  is  still  seething.  "Se  nefi 


over,  I  found  them  unfriendly,"  says  the 
architectural  historian  Lillie.  Her  desire 
to  photograph  the  villa  for  a  forthcom- 
ing book  was  thwarted  by  what  she  calls 
"tremendously  complicated  hoops." 

For  his  part,  Corradi  is  quite  sure  it 
was  indeed  Arthur  Acton  who  ac- 
quired the  villa's  artworks— although 
"we  don't  know  with  whose  money,"  he 
says.  Nonetheless,  he  adds,  "Arthur  signed 
the  checks  and  wrote  the  orders.  He  bought 
the  art,  particularly  in  the  area  of  Veneto— I 
saw  that  in  the  inventory.  There's  a  whole 
series  of  documents,  ledger  books,  suggest- 
ing what  was  acquired,  how  much  paid,  all 
in  Arthur's  handwriting,  very  meticulous," 
he  concludes.  "N.Y.U.  has  them." 

The  villa,  on  the  other  hand,  says  Cor- 
radi, was  likely  the  property  of  Hortense. 
He  has  seen  the  old  Fascist  document. 
And  there  is,  in  addition,  a  large  stone 
plaque  at  the  villa  suggesting  as  much. 
Andrea  Cecchetti,  who  is  Dialta's  lawyer, 
is  willing  to  concede  some  of  this:  "Of  the 
villa.  I  don't  know  . . .  Probably  the  money 
belonged,  it  could  be  to  the  wife— we  have 
to  look  at  the  documents.  But  certainly  the 
Election  belonged  to  Arthur." 


If  Harold  had  called  her  and  said,  'Lool 
we  recognize  you,'  everybody  would  hav 
been  happy  with  a  book!"  says  Gaddo. 


Sounds  like  a  situation  that's  ripe  for  a 
settlement,  I  suggest.  Cecchetti  sighs  heav- 
ily. "They  will  never  settle." 

One  can  understand  N.Y.U.'s  reluctance 
to  cede  a  dime.  The  university  has  thus  far 
invested  well  over  $20  million  in  La  Pietra. 
The  salone  was  painted  and  then— when 
Marchesa  Frescobaldi  complained  at  a 
party  about  the  color  ("suddenly  naked 
and  poor-looking"  is  how  she  describes  the 
first  job)— re-done  to  simulate  the  creamy 
patina  of  years  gone  by.  The  formal  gar- 
dens, fronted  by  a  balustrade,  have  been  re- 
stored to  their  early  glory;  they  are  the  per- 
fect site  for  lavish  university  fund-raising 
parties,  where  big  donors  are  given  busts  of 
Harold.  ("N.YU.'s  values  are  so  different," 
Lillie  says  with  a  sigh.  "I  was  very  fond  of 
Harold.  I  can  hardly  bear  to  go  back.") 

But  the  villa  is  not  all  that's  been  reno- 


della  legge  haliana,  N.Y.U!"  she  erupt 
They  don't  give  a  damn  about  Italian 
N.YU.'s  Scavetta,  incensed  at  such  i  • 
gestions  ("We  had  the  authority  to  ci 
the  marble  plaques,"  he  says),  insists 
work  on  the  tomb  is  still  ongoing,  witr  • 
dicial  approval.  But  when  I  visit  the  gr 
the  jackhammers  have  fallen  silent.  Ha 
and  Arthur  are  buried  in  the  Cimitero  c  I 
Allori,  a  dusty  site  strewn  with  cypre 
struggling  for  survival  amidst  the  gr  I 
and  grand  monuments  to  the  British  d' 
Harold's  tomb,  now  protected  by  thin  wi  • 
en  boards  and  a  pitiful  orange  squar 
plastic,  is  unrecognizable.  Plaques  etc  ■ 
with  the  Acton  name,  once  so  prizec 
everyone  connected  with  the  family,  1 
been  ripped  from  the  area.  There  art 
ghosts  here;  there  are  no  mourners.  (  ' 
the  melancholy  bones  from  La  Pietra. 
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Dear  Ketel  One  Drinker 
It  this  time  of  year  it  can 
be  difficult  to  find  suitable  gifts 
for  all  your  friends  and  family. 
Please  find  below  a  list  of 
helpful  suggestions: 


Ketel  One 

Ketel  One  Citroen 
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LUDIVINE 
SAGNIER 


AGE  AND  OCCUPATION:  24,  actor. 
'ROVENANCE:  La  Celle-Saint-Cloud,  Yvelines, 
ronce  TALENT  POOL:  Got  her  break  acting 
jlongside  Catherine  Deneuve,  Isabelle  Huppert, 
)nd  Virginie  Ledoyen  in  Francois  Ozon's  8 
Vomen.  Sagnier  was  a  rare  source  of  hope  at 
jta  year's  Cannes  Film  Festival,  starring  in  two  films 
a  Petite  Lili,  an  update  of  Chekhov's  The  Seagull, 
n  which  she  portrays  a  scheming  actress,  and 
)zon's  Swimming  Pool,  in  which  Sagnier,  playing 
j"  promiscuous,  frequently  nude  hellion  opposite 
-harlolte  Rampling,  made  a  name  for  herself 
■tateside  PIXIE  CHICK:  On  her  bad-girl  role  in 
dimming  Pool:  "All  my  sins  were  washed 
way  when  I  got  the  part  of  Tinker  Bell  in  Peter 
on,"  her  Hollywood  debut,  due  out  this  month. 
OT  that  INNOCENT:  Leave  it  to  the  French 
a  introduce  sexual  rivalries  into  a  children's  story: 
Jinker  Bell  is  naughty,  too,  because  she's  a 
,'jmped  woman-she  got  dumped  by  Peter  Pan  :M 
ecause  of  the  terrible  Wendy."  WHY  NOT  JUST 
ALL  IT  A  "FREEDOM  ACCENT"?  "I  really 
j  'e  to  perform  in  English,  and  IV   - 

d  of  my  French  accent.  I'm  skM 
jy  French  accent."  -michac 
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Do  you  have  a  friend  who  scoffs  at  your  enjoyment  of  Emeril  and  Nigella  but  natters 

on  incomprehensibly  about  people  named  Fernand  Point  and  Richard  Olney? 

Can  you  not,  for  the  life  of  you,  distinguish  a  dayboat  scallop  from  a  foraged  cardoon? 

Have  you  no  idea  who  Escoffier  was?  Well,  don't  put  your  head  in  that  Wolf 

oven  just  yet,  because  it's  Vanity  Fair  to  the  rescue  with . . . 


Part  groupie,  part  aesthete,  part 
stark  raving  loon,  the  Food  Snob 
is  someone  who  has  taken  the 
amateur  epicure's  admirable  zeal  for 
eating  and  cooking  well  to  hollandaise- 
curdling  extremes.  He  wears  Bastad 
chef's  clogs  even  though  he  works 
in  publishing.  He  owns  an  $8,000  gas 
range  with  six  burners  and  a  griddle. 
He  nonchalantly  refers  to  the  cookbooks 
of  "Jim"  Beard  (never  James),  the  New 
York  Times  restaurant  reviews  of  "Biff" 
Grimes  (never  William  or  Bill),  the  cheeky 
television  specials  of  "Tony"  Bourdain  (never 
Anthony),  and  the  essential  contributions  of  Julia 
Child's  collaborator  "Simca"  Beck  (never  Simone) 
He  makes  his  own  stocks,  has  taken  a  night  course  in  my- 
cology so  that  he  may  forage  his  own  mushrooms,  and  bakes  rus- 
tic sourdough  loaves  daily  from  the  pain  au  levain  starter  he's  had 


THE  FOOD  SNOB'S 

DICTIONARY 


yJoJuin 


going  since  1986.  In  other  words,  he  ha 

gone  to  great  lengths  to  distinguish  hin 

self  from  you.  the  mere  food  enthusias 

for  whom  watching  Jamie  Oliver  an 

cooking  Marcella  Hazan's  roast  chicl 

en  with  two  lemons  is  kinda  fun. 

"The  Food  Snob's  Dictionary"  fun' 

tions  as  both  a  defensive  aid  in  dealin 

with  such  a  person  and  a  primer  fc  , 

aspiring  Snobs  who  wish  to  lord  the 

knowledge  over  others.  Since  acute  Foo 

Snobbery  is  often  a  prelude  to  a  radic; 

career  shift  into  the  professional  kitchei 

the  editors  have  also  included  some  impo 

tant  menu  terminology,  though  readers  wi 

have  to  look  elsewhere  for  checked  pants  and  a  c< 

caine  supplier.  As  in  Vanity  Fair's  previously  publishe 

reference  guides  for  Rock  Snobs  and  Film  Snobs,  cross-referenct 

to  other  entries  are  spelled  out  in  capital  letters. 
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COMPILED  BY  DAVID  KAMP  AND  MARION  ROSENFELD 


A.O.C.  Abbreviation  for  Appellation  d'Origine  Controlee.  the  strict,  govern- 
mentally  regulated  classification  system  used  in  France  since  the  1930s  to 
delimit  the  geographical  origins  of  the  country's  more  prestigious  wines 
and  the  viticultural  and  production  methods  used  to  make  them.  (The 
A.O.C.  designation  is  also  bestowed  upon  certain  foods,  such  as  cheeses 
and  olive  oils.)  Fewer  than  40  percent  of  France's  wines  are  considered 
worthy  of  A.O.C.  classification,  a  circumstance  that  has  inspired  an  Amer- 
ican vogue  for  using  A.O.C.  as  a  status-redolent  buzz-term,  much  like 
"Le"  in  the  1970s— in  the  last  year,  both  an  oenophilic  Los  Angeles  tapas 
bar  and  a  Pan-Mediterranean  bistro  in  Greenwich  Village  have  opened  for 
business  using  A.O.C.  as  their  name. 

Artisanal.  Adjective  suggestive  of  handmade  goods  and  old-fashioned  crafts- 
manship. In  the  food  world,  a  romantic  epithet  bestowed  upon  the  cheese- 
maker,  bread  baker,  bacon  curer.  etc.,  who  labors  in  his  or  her  native  lo- 
cale, independent  of  the  pressures  and  toxicities  of  Big  Food,  to  produce 
exquisite  high-end,  small-batch  edibles  available  by  mail  order.  Honey,  let's 
break  out  some  of  that  artisanal  quince  paste  to  serve  with  the  Manchego. 

Biodvnamics.  Intense,  holier-than-organic  farming  movement  that  essentially 
follows  the  precepts  of  sustainable  agriculture  to  the  nth  degree;  the 
ethos  of  choice  for  Food  Snobs  who  think  that  the  organic  movement  has 
gone  too  corporate.  Inspired  by  lectures  delivered  in  the  early  20th  century 
by  education  innovator  Rudolf  Steiner,  biodynamics  is  based  on  the  concept 
of  the  farm  as  a  self-sufficient,  mixed-use  organism  dependent  on  the  inter- 
relations of  the  realms  animal,  mineral,  and 
vegetable;  unlike  an  organic  farm,  for  exam- 
ple, a  biodynamic  farm  is  required  to  have 
livestock  with  which  the  crops  and  soil  can 
interact.  A  farm  may  only  be  certified  biody- 
namic by  a  mysterious  organization  called 
the  Demeter  Association. 

Cardoon.  Vegetable  of  the  thistle  family,  related 

to  the  artichoke,  though  treasured  for  its 

celery-like  stalk.  Long  a  staple  of  Southern 

European  cookery,  the  cardoon  has  gained 

popularity  among  Snobs  for  its  versatility 

;ood  raw  in  salads  or  cooked  in  soups) 

the  frisson  of  pleasure  one  gets  from 

g  its  name. 

Vntonin.  Social-climbing  French  chef 
13-1833)  who  transcended  his  origins  as  a 
lowborn  pastry  cook  to  become  the  greatest  Cardoon 


Antonin  Careme 


authority  on  French  cuisine  of  the  19th 
century,  concocting  elaborate  gorgefests 
for  such  clients  as  the  French  statesman 
Talleyrand  and  Czar  Alexander  I  of  Russia. 
Generally  upheld  by  Snobs  in  unflattering 
counterpoint  to  French  chefs  of  later  eras. 
Tlie  Troisgros  brothers  unabashedly  embraced 
peasant  fare;  not  for  them  the  lofty  preten- 
sions of  Careme. 

Chino  Farm.  Unassuming,  smallish  (45-acre) 
farm  located  just  north  of  San  Diego,  re- 
nowned for  produce  so  exquisitely  flavor- 
ful that  even  die-hard  local-foods  enthusi- 
asts like  ALICE  WATERS  resort  to  airfreight- 
ing it  hundreds  or  thousands  of  miles  to 
their  kitchens.  The  farm's  modest  roadside 
stand,  known  as  the  Vegetable  Shop,  is  a 
major  pilgrimage  site  for  hard-core  straw- 
berry oglers  and  those  who  wish  to  exult  in  the  presence  of  the  children 
Japanese-American  founders  Junzo  and  Hatsuyo  Chino.  I  generally  use  0) 
local  stuff,  but,  man,  I  fuckin  flipped  when  I  opened  up  that  crate  of  Chin 
albino  beets. 

David,  Elizabeth.  Snob-exalted  English  food  writer  (1913-1992)  and  tn 
blazer  of  what  Alexander  Cockburn  has  called  the  "cookbook  pastor; 
voice.  Taking  an  avid  interest  in  Mediterranean  and  French  country  co(  I 
ing  in  the  postwar  years,  David  turned  out  two  masterworks,  Itali  I 
Food  ( 1954)  and  French  Provincial  Cooking  ( 1960),  which,  though  son  I 
times  vague  and  imprecise  in  their  recipes,  neatly  evoked  a  sun-dappl  I 
Southern  European  wonderland  of  LUSTY,  ungourmet-ish  home  coofo  | 
theretofore  unknown  to  English-reading  audiences.  To  Snobs,  a  far  mi  I 
important  influence  than  Julia  Child  (vis-a-vis  French  cookery)  or  M 
cella  Hazan  (vis-a-vis  Italian  cookery). 

Dayboat.  Menu  qualifier  for  crabs,  scallops,  and,  occasionally,  finfish.  Mi 
or  less  a  synonym  for  "very  fresh,"  the  term  not  only  emphasizes  that  I 
chef  doesn't  deal  with  impersonal  mega-suppliers,  but  also  conjures 
image  of  a  fisherman  who  awoke  early  this  very  morning,  put  on  his  sb 
er,  and  returned  by  afternoon  with  his  harvestings  from  the  sea,  which 
bestowed  upon  the  chef  with  salty  good  humor.  The  terms  "diver"  a 
"line-caught"  are  used  to  similar  effect  to  describe,  respectively,  scallc 
and  fish. 

De  Groot,  Roy  Andries.  Blind,  unabashedly  elitist  British-born  food  wn 
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(1910-1983)  whose  standout  book.  The  Auberge  of  the  Flowering  Hearth, 
originally  published  in  1973,  detailed  his  obsession  with  a  remote  mountain 
inn,  located  in  the  Chartreuse  region  of  France,  whose  kindly  old  female 
keepers  turned  out  impeccable  plates  of  French  country  cooking.  The 
auberge  of  the  title  quickly  became  overrun  with  upper-middle-class  food 
tourists,  setting  a  precedent  for  the  Peter  Mayle-driven  sacking  of  Provence 
that  occurred  a  decade  and  a  half  later.  De  Groot  was  also  the  first  high- 
end  writer  to  base  a  cookbook  around  the  Cuisinart  food  processor. 

Escoffier.  Master  French  chef  (1846-1935)  who,  though  often  cited  as  the 
source  of  the  rich,  severely  codified  French 
haute  cuisine  against  which  it's  fashionable  to 
rebel,  was  himself  rebelling  against  the  even 
richer,  even  more  elaborate  menus  prescribed 
by  careme.  Achieving  worldwide  fame  in 
partnership  with  hotel  manager  extraordi- 
naire Cesar  Ritz.  Escoffier  (whose  first  and 
middle  names,  Georges  and  Auguste,  are 
seldom  used  by  Snobs)  articulated  his  vision 
of  what  is  now  seen  as  "classic"  French  cui- 
sine in  his  book  Le  Guide  Culinaire  (1903). 

Fisher,  M.  F.  K.  Tough-broad  Californian  food 
writer  (1908-1992)  whose  astringent,  conver- 
sational essay  collections,  starting  with  1937's 
Serve  It  Forth  and  continuing  with  such  bril- 
liantly titled  volumes  as  Consider  the  Oyster 
and  Tlie  Gastronomical  Me.  single-handedly 
rescued  culinary  writing  from  its  chronic 
case  of  the  twees— though,  to  this  day,  her 
admirers  are  moved  to  write  appreciations  of  her  that  traffic  in  precisely  the 
kind  of  cutesy  gush  she  loathed.  Snobs  love  referring  to  Fisher  as  "Mary 
Frances"  (the  K  was  for  Kennedy,  her  maiden  name),  though  very  few  were 
granted  the  privilege  of  calling  her  this  to  her  face. 

Forager.  A  person  in  the  employ  of  one  or  more  restaurants  whose  job  is  to 
scour  the  nearby  countryside  for  wild  edibles  in  their  natural  habitat,  or, 
less  romantically,  to  establish  relationships  with  local  specialty  farmers  who 
have  cultivated  esoteric  produce.  The  very  idea  of  the  forager,  redolent  as 
it  is  of  adorable  woodland  creatures  scratching  and  snoofling  their  way 
across  a  pine-needly  forest  floor,  is  irresistible  to  Snobs,  as  are  the  names 
of  such  commonly  foraged  items  as  ramps,  cardoons,  and  hen-of-the- 
woods  mushrooms.  I  first  met  my  forager  when  she  appeared  at  the  kitchen 
hack  door  with  a  basket  of  the  most  gorgeous  chanterelles  I'd  ever  seen. 

Global  knives.  Very  expensive,  very  fashionable,  very  sharp  cutlery  manufac- 
tured in  Japan.  The  subject  of  hot  debate  among  Knife  Snobs,  Globals, 
distinguished  by  their  design-forward  dimpled-metal  handles,  are  signifi- 
cantly thinner  and  lighter  than  those  manufactured  by  the  German  standard- 
bearers  Wusthof-Trident  and  Henckels,  but  are  nevertheless  regarded  with 
suspicion  by  traditionalists,  who  prefer  European-style  heft.  Ever  since  I  got 
the  Global.  Chef  has  been  more  complimentary  about  my  brunoises. 

Heirloom.  Term  describing  produce  grown  from  nonhybridized,  ages-old 
seed  stock,  which  is  often  literally  passed  down  from  one  generation  of  a 
farming  family  to  the  next.  Like  their  furniture  equivalents,  heirloom  fruits 
and  vegetables  are  usually  gnarled,  fragile,  idiosyncratically  attractive,  ex- 
pensive when  sold,  and  worth  the  money. 

Humboldt  Fog.  Marvelously  complex  artisanal  goat  cheese  with  a  center 
layer  of  vegetable  ash,  produced  by  Cypress  Grove  in  Northern  California. 
At  once  accessible  and  rarefied,  Humboldt  Fog  is  a  common  entry  point 
for  novice  Cheese  Snobs.  My  perfect  day  would  be  spent  on  the  porch  dur- 
ing a  lashing  rainstorm  with  a  bottle  of  Joe 
Phelps  Insignia,  a  baguette  from  Acme,  and 
a  wheel  of  Humboldt  Fog. 

Live-fire  grilling.  Outdoor  grilling  over  char- 
coal or  wood;  the  only  way  to  grill  for 
Snobs,  to  whom  fancy  $5,000  gas  grills 
with  ignition  buttons,  griddles,  and  warm- 
ing drawers  are  anathema,  the  wretched 
province  of  overprosperous  Sunbelt  Repub- 
licans. Many  Snobs  concede,  however,  that 
the  cylindrical  "chimney  starter"  has  been 
a  worthwhile  innovation. 

Lusty.  Stock  adjective  deployed  by  food  writ- 
ers to  confer  an  air  of  unbridled  peasant 
sensuality  upon  foodstuffs.  By  the  time  I 
finished  off  the  last  of  the  lusty  beef-cheek 
ravioli.  Mario  had  reduced  me  to  a  quiver- 
ing mess 

Mouthfeel.  Food-  and  wine-writer  term  that 
literally  describes  how  an  edible  or  potable 
substance  feels  in  the  mouth,  but  often  carries  a  discomfiting  erotic  under- 
current. Thomas  Keller's  signature  pairing  of  oysters  and  tapioca  has  a  slurpy 
slippery  mouthfeel  that  can't  help  hat  put  one  in  the  mood. 

Nestle,  Marion.  Leading  American  food  scholar,  renowned  for  her  unintim- 
idated  takedown  of  evil  Big  Food,  Food  Polities:  How  the  Food  Industry  In- 
fluences Nutrition  and  Health,  and  her  stewardship  of  New  York  Universi- 
ty's Department  of  Nutrition.  Food  Studies,  and  Public  Health.  Snobs  pride 
themselves  on  knowing  the  correct  pronunciation  of  her  last  name  (nessle. 
not  nest-lee). 

Niman  Ranch.  Marin  County,  California-based  purveyor  of  all-natural. 
'iic-  and  antibiotic-free  beef,  pork,  and  lamb  products.  Originally 
popular  principally  in  Snob  meccas  like  Chez  Panisse  and  Union  Square 
Cafe,  Niman  Ranch  products  are  now  finding  their  way  onto,  and  convey- 
ing status  upon,  the  menus  of  cheapie  burger  joints  and  the  part-McDonald's- 
owned  Mexican  chain  Chipotle.  It  looked  like  a  dump,  but  the  ratty  old 
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truck  stop  surprised  us  with  sumptuous  B.L.T.'s  made  with  Niman  Ranch  hacoi  l 

Olney,  Richard.  Expatriate  American  food  and  wine  writer  ( 1927-1999)  wh< 
settling  in  France  in  the  1950s,  earned  a  place  alongside  Elizabeth  davi  { 
as  a  Snob-revered  expert  on  cuisine  bourgeoise.  the  everyday  fare  prepare  ; 
by  dutifully  food-reverent  French  home  cooks.  Though  his  tart,  opinionate  j 
prose  was  not  nearly  as  cuddly  as  David's,  his  recipes  were  far  more  precis ' 
and  user-friendly.  His  French  Menu  Cookbook  (1970)  and  Simple  Frenc  ! 
Food  ( 1974)  proved  essential  in  the  early  70s  to  Chez  Panisse's  culinary  v  I 
sionaries,  ALICE  waters  and  Jeremiah  Tower,  the  latter  of  whom  took  u 
with  Olney  romantically  for  a  time.  There's  no  better  supper  in  late  spring  tha 
a  hunk  of  pain  au  levain  and  Richard  Olney 's  baked  eggs  with  sorrel. 

Oxo.  Kitchen-equipment  manufacturer  renowned  for  its  Good  Grips  line  ( 
aesthetic,  economically  friendly  kitchen  utensils,  whose  bulbous  handle 
are  made  of  a  black,  rubbery  material  called  Santoprene.  Authenticate 
cook-friendly,  Oxo  Good  Grips  spoons,  spatulas,  and  can  openers  are  ve 
ing  only  because,  given  their  bulk,  they  don't  always  fit  in  shallow  kitche 
drawers  or  countertop  "utensil  pitchers." 

Plugra.  Purportedly  "European-style"  butter  manufactured  by  Keller's  Crean 
ery,  the  American  dairy-products  conglomerate  that  also  owns  the  Bordei 
Breakstone's,  and  Hotel  Bar  companies.  Made  with  a  higher  fat  contei 
than  ordinary  butter  (plus  gras  is  French  for  "fattier"),  Plugra,  a  favorite  < 
chefs,  delivers  tenderer  pastries  and  more  velvety  sauces— not  to  mentic 
Atkins-approved  arteriosclerosis. 

Point,  Femand.  Proudly  rotund  French  chef  (1897-1955)  who.  as  the  visional 
behind  La  Pyramide.  a  restaurant  in  the  old  Roman  settlement  of  Vienn 
shook  off  the  strictures  of  escoffier  and,  in  his  manifesto,  Ma  Gastronomi 
encouraged  French  chefs  to  develop  their  own  vocabulary,  earning  him  tl 
James  Brown-ish  sobriquet  "the  godfather  of  nouvelle  cuisine."  Frequent 
namechecked  by  such  current  godheads  as  Thomas  Keller.  Alain  Ducass 
and  Paul  Bocuse,  the  last  of  whom  actually  trained  under  Point. 

Purslane.  Low-spreading  plant  with  fleshy,  succulent,  wedge-shaped  leave 
Better  known  as  a  nuisance  weed  until  foragers  and  American-cuisi* 
builder-uppers  like  Larry  Forgione  repositioned  it  as  a  salad  green,  belovt 
for  its  light,  vaguely  lemony  flavor. 

Salumi.  Catchall  Italian  word  for  cured- 
pork  products,  deployed  by  Snobs  eager 
to  demonstrate  their  grasp  of  the  fact 
that  they  know  the  difference  between 
salumi  and  salami— the  latter  of  which, 
like  pancetta  and  soppressata,  is  a  kind 
of  salumi. 

Scharffen  Berger.  Deceptively  German- 
sounding  San  Francisco  chocolatier. 
named  after  co-founder  and  former 
winemaker  John  Scharffenberger.  Virtu- 
ally from  the  moment  the  company 
opened  for  business  in  1997,  Scharffen 
Berger  chocolate,  produced  by  arti- 
sanal methods,  has  been  a  favorite  of 
both  professional  and  home  bakers. 
Available  in  62  percent,  70  percent,  and 
99  percent  versions  (alluding  to  cacao- 
bean  percentage)— otherwise  known,  in 
the  terminology  of  non-Snobs,  as  semisweet,  bittersweet,  and  unsweetene 

Slow  Food.  Dogmatic  international  movement  with  roots  in  Italy,  devoted 
the  preservation  of  artisanal  food-  and  winemaking  methods,  and  to  en 
ronmental  sensitivity  in  the  cultivation  of  food  crops.  Local  chapters  oft 
movement— known,  in  the  organization's  Marxism-redolent  vernacular, 
"convivia"— organize  events  like  cheese  and  salumi  tastings  while  also  fui 
tioning  as  advocacy  groups  for  the  preservation  of  such  endangered  fo 
species  as  the  Bourbon  Red  turkey  and  hand-parched  Wisconsin  wild  rici 

Sub-Zero/Wolf.  High-end  kitchen-appliance  behemoth  formed  in  2000  wh 
the  Sub-Zero  Freezer  Company,  the  nation's  leading  manufacturer 
heavy-doored,  fancy-schmancy  refrigerators,  acquired  Wolf  Appliar 
Company,  the  venerable  manufacturer  of  professional  cooking  rang 
Wolf,  which  in  recent  years  has  adapted  its  products  for  home  use.  ed| 
out  the  equally  formidable  Viking  range  as  the  Snob's  choice  only  becat 
Vikings  were  developed  specifically  for  home  cooks,  with  no  restaur; 
pedigree.  (For  similar  reasons,  some  refrigeration  Snobs  prefer  professior 
grade  Traulsens  to  Sub-Zeros.)  The  truly  hard-core  gas-range  Snob  mij 
also  opt  for  the  even  more  scarily  industrial  Vulcan  and  Garland  rang 
which,  like  Italian  sports  cars,  are  superexpensive,  supersexy,  and  prov 
more  power  than  any  nonprofessional  user  will  ever  need. 

Sustainable  agriculture.  Farming  philosophy  that  advocates  environmer 
preservation  and  agricultural  self-sufficiency  through  the  incorporation 
natural  biological  cycles  and  controls— e.g.,  letting  fields  lie  fallow  so  th 
soil  can  "recover"  from  a  previous  growing  season,  and  rotating  anim 
and  crops  so  that  the  chickens  manicure  the  pastureland  vacated  by 
cows,  and  the  strawberries  blossom  in  the  soil  fertilized  by  the  chicke 
etc.  Despite  its  inherently  upbeat  mission,  sustainable  agriculture  has 
come  a  rallying  cry  for  dour  Issue  Snobs  looking  for  something  to  be  s 
dent  about.  Goddammit,  we  have  got  to  get  our  school  districts  to  buy  n 
from  dairy  co-ops  that  support  sustainable  agriculture! 

Waters,  Alice.  After  Julia  Child,  the  most  important  living  American  fi> 
person  today,  having  founded  Chez  Panisse,  the  legendary  Berkeley,  C 
fomia,  bistro,  in  1971,  thereby  launching  California  cuisine,  the  Sr 
mantra  of  "fresh,  local,  seasonal  ingredients,"  the  desire/need  for  F< 
agers.  and  the  general  liberal-humanist  tenor  of  the  contemporary  An 
ican  food  world.  Fond  of  wearing  cloche  hats.  Though  subjected  by  Sm 
to  the  kind  of  over-the-top  hagiography  more  often  bestowed  upon  IV 
bosses  by  intimidated  flunkies,  Waters  remains  a  benign  force  and  is  c 
rently  trying  to  do  something  about  the  vile  state  of  school  lunches. 
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'his  -annegum  ^  ™  °^  h  h's  ^,ne  J^?  "  *«^  Bonw„  Te  e T  ' 

^  contributors  c0,   '  '  'he  *°™n  whose  nh     ''  9  SOft  of  °^  and 

*»  -*B  for  USL****"*  ''Cot"      °  °9T  ^  r« 
purees  say-you  ^ >"'  People.  And  she       s  PP  es  ner  own  ph0,0  rather 

Coas'-  ^Personal  a  IT^  9nd  «^Z  w       ""  *»  Pfl0ne-  "V 
Tha*^b,nngnLaf^an-tebac, 

'S  faSC"la""9  P^ect.  Do,  ge((n    , 

get  the  $20,000  now? 
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DECEMBE 


EIGHT  PHONES  FED  BY  A  SINGLE  JACK 
BEAUTIFUL. 
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UNITIES      ^~  J" 

The  Evil  Mastermind  s  Diaries 


M 


I  AY  12,  1986 

How  weary  I  am!  Weary  of  exams,  weary 
of  dorm  life,  weary  of  the  pizza  place 
down  the  road  from  campus!  What  will 
become  of  me?  Am  I  doomed  to  join  the 
silent,  suffering  horde? 

OCT.  17,  1988 

Strange  turn  of  events  in  chemistry  class. 
On  a  whim  I  grabbed  a  beaker  and  drank 
the  bubbling  liquid  contained  therein.  It 
gave  my  insides  quite  a  sting  and  caused 
my  muscles  to  seize  up.  Now,  these  many 
hours  later,  in  this  infirmary  bed,  I  feel 
different  . . .  more  powerful  ...  as  if  fully 
alive  for  the  first  time. 

OCT.  18,  1988 

I  can  either  render  myself  temporarily  in- 
visible or  else  I  have  gone  mad.  And  I  ei- 
ther have  a  superhuman  strength  that 
allows  me  to  punch  through  walls 
or  else  whoever  built  this  in 
firmary  did  a  crappy  job. 

OCT.  19,  1988 

The  nurse  brought  me 

a  hand  mirror  earlier 

today.  "What's  this  for?*' 

I  asked.  I  had  my  answer 

once  I  looked  into  the 

glass.  Horror!  The  liquid  I 

drank  has  somehow  left  me 

disfigured.  But  at  least  my  face 

now  matches  how  I  have  always  felt  inside. 

NOV.  10,  1989 

Desperate.  Alone.  Broke.  A  hideous  freak 
can't  get  a  break  in  this  town,  especially  one 
with  a  less-than-sparkling  resume.  I  have 
powers  (e.g.,  the  superstrength,  the  tem- 
porary invisibility).  It's  time  to  use  them. 

JULY  6,  1990 

What  did  I  think  about,  how  did  I  occu- 
py myself,  before  I  became  an  outlaw? 

NOV.  25,  1990 

Visited  a  custom  mask-maker  for  a  fitting 
today.  Oddly  enough,  he  mentioned  that 
he  had  met  with  someone  like  me  not  long 
ago.  Can  there  be  another  freak  out  there, 
another  hideous  face  in  hiding?  Or  was 
the  mask-maker  just  pulling  my  leg? 

DEC.  24,  1990 

Merry  Christmas  to  moi.  I  have  received 
my  mask  and  it  fits  perfectly. 


(Selected  Excerpts,  1986-2006) 

SEPT.  4,  1991 

The  night  watchman  said,  "Bill— that 
you?"  And  that  was  the  last  thing 
he  said.  Forgive  me  for  what 
I  have  done. 

DEC.  23,  1992 

I  made  roughly  $74,000 
this  year,  tax-free.  Not 
bad.  But  with  a  good 
organization  beneath 
me,  I  believe  I  could  live 
like  a  sultan,  or  at  least  a 
prosperous  businessman. 

JUNE  9,  1993 

Lila.  Lila.  Lila. 

JULY  5,  1993 

She  says  she  would  like  to  see  beneath  the 
mask.  Sweet,  silly  Lila. 

AUG.  3,  1993 

As  we  strolled  along  the 
beach,  I  agreed.  Yes.  To- 
morrow I  will  remove 
my  mask  for  her.  She 
promises  to  love  me 
no  matter  what,  and  I 
believe  her.  Wonderful 

Lila! 

AUG.  4,  1993 

Terrible  Lila!  Awful  Lila!  I  may 
be  vile,  but  I  am  not  so  vile  as  she. 

AUG.  5,  1993 

From  now  on  it  will  be  work,  work,  work. 
Will  plan,  will  toil.  Will  show  her.  Will 
show  them  all. 

MARCH  9,  1994 

With  my  guidance  and  superhu 
man  aid,  we  pulled  off  our 
first  major  heist  today- 
robbing  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange— but 
the  details  of  running 
a  crime  gang,  even  one 
so  modest  as  mine,  are 
getting  me  down.  I  could 
use  a  good  number-two 
man.  Perhaps  Zalmer 
could  fill  that  role. 

DEC.  19,  1997 

A  good  number  two  must  be  sharp  but  not 
overly  ambitious— and  now  ambition  has 


Zalmer  in  a  choke  hold.  Does  he  seri 

believe  he  can  supplant  me?  It's  clef 

must  part  ways.  And  when 

a  new  number  two,  it 

not  be  someone  whos 

name  starts  with  Z.  ] 

seems  so  cliche. 

FEB.  12,  1998 

I   wept   tonight 

watching   When  1 

Met  Sally  on  cable 

copious  tears  cause 

mask  to  slip  off  my  f; 

am  disgusting. 


JUNE  9,  1998 

My  criminal  success  continues.  Still, 
a  pang  of  melancholy— a  pang  that 
"Is  this  all  there  is?"  Perhaps  I  need  ; 
by.  Golf?  No,  too  bourgeois.  And> 
respectable  country  club  would  hav 
Even  with  my  billions  I  remain  an  oi 


OCT.  12,  1998 

Zubin,  my  new  number  two,  made  'tft 
mark  this  morning— something  abo  31 
"cackle"  not  being  "evil"  enough,  i  in. 
you  are  fired.  And  then  you  die. 

JAN.  19,  1999 

With  my  latest  number  two  doing  a  flfl 
petent  job— his  name  is  Zalchnik;  IkM 
know— we're  bringing  in  more  monoflM 
causing  more  mayhem  than  I  ha<  ve 
dreamed  possible.  But  in  service  of  I 
Ah  ...  yes  ...  it  hits  me.  I  suddenly  U 
my  true  purpose:  I  want  to  rule  the  1 

JULY  12,  1999 

Despite  our  ongoing  skirmishes  with  B 

forces,  I  can  say  with  accuracy  that  ■ 

control  lands  covering  morlj 

250  square  miles— but  1 1 

satisfied.  With  an   p 

geous  plan  of  attadfl 

cuted  perfectly,  the  M 

world  can  be  min    1 


AUG.  20,  2000  |j 

Zalchnik  keeps  w  1 
me  about  a  so-fl 
"superhero,"  who  I 
the  papers  every  time  I 
a  mugging.  Like  me,  th  1 
took  to  wearing  a  mask  after  P9 
ing  a  bubbling  liquid  in  his  youi  M 
like  me,  he  imagines  that  he  can  l  ]w 
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resultant  powers  for  "good."  How  laugh- 
able. Zalchnik?  You  have  given  me  your 
last  bit  of  gloomy  counsel.  Good-bye. 

JAN.  30,  2002 

Weapons  of  mass  destruction.  And  they 
are  mine.  Know  what  the  beauty  part  is? 
Despite  the  bellicose  talk  of  certain  rogue 
leaders,  I'm  the  only  mofo  cold-blooded 
enough  to  actually  use  them. 

APRIL  5,  2004 

Shame  about  Hawaii.  Everyone  seemed  to 
love  it  so. 

APRIL  30,  2004 

Thrilling  day!  I  now  rule  the  world.  Hang 
on,  let  me  backtrack  a  sec.  So  there  we 
were,  the  masked  "superhero"  and  I,  tus- 
sling atop  a  steel  beam  of  a  nearly  com- 
pleted skyscraper.  At  times  we  would  shift 
into  invisibility— then  scare  the  crap  out 
of  each  other  by  popping  back  onto  the 
scene.  Oh,  wait,  I  forgot  to  mention  that 
various  armies  had  failed  to  stop  me, 
leaving  just  the  two  of  us  to 
duke  it  out  at  this  unlikely  lo- 
cale. So.  Where  was  I?  Ah 
yes,  the  fight.  We  wres- 
tled for  a  good  while, 
the  noses  of  our  masks 
touching,  until  I  sent  a 
jab  to  his  chin— bam! 
Next  thing  I  know.  I'm 
there  stomping  on  his 
fingers  as  he  gripped  the 
beam.  Then  he  plummeted 
to  his  death.  I  think  his  last  ut- 
terance was  "Aaaaaaah!"  Then  I 
broadcast  a  message  to  the  planet.  I  can't 
remember  my  exact  words,  but  it  was 
something  to  the  effect  that  I  was  to  be 
the  new  ruler  of  the  world  or  else  hu- 
mankind would  die  a  quick  death,  et 
cetera,  et  cetera.  Long  story  short,  they 
acquiesced.  And,  well,  here  we  are. 

MAY  4,  2004 

It's  weird  to  wake  up  each  day  as  the  ruler 
of  the  world.  I  mean,  I'm  not  complain- 
ing or  anything.  It's  just  weird,  that's  all. 

MAY  13,  2004 

Former  leaders  are  paying  homage  to  me. 
Me!  And  yet  . . .  despair.  All  I  want  is  Lila. 
What  does  she  think  of  me  now?  Does 
she  think  of  me  at  all? 

JUNE  15,  2004 

Picture  the  Taj  Mahal,  Versailles,  and 
Graceland— combined— and  you'll  get  an 
idea  of  the  new  palace.  But  it's  homey  too, 
with  a  pinball  machine  in  the  rec  room, 
stuff  like  that.  All  I  lack  is  a  queen. 
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JULY  I,  2004 

Sweet  life.  Lila  has  returned  to  me.  She 
was  a  sight  to  behold,  pulling  hair, 
kicking  shins,  and  spitting  in 
guards'  faces.  I  got  right  to 
the  point:  "How  would  you 
like  to  be  queen— not  for 
a  day  but  for  a  life- 
time?" I  thought  that 
was  a  nifty  proposal. 
Zackney  was  supposed 
to  capture  the  moment 
with  his  new  digital  vid- 
eo camera,  but  the  bat- 
tery went  dead.  He  won't 
be  making  that  mistake  again 

JULY  20,  2004 

Last  week  the  saucy  Lila  kept  kneeing  me 
in  the  nuts.  This  week  she  is  content  to 
slap  my  face.  So  things  are  looking  up,  I 
guess.  Ah,  romance. 

AUG.  3,  2004 

Before  agreeing  to  lie  with  me,  Lila 
requested  that  I  deal  gently 
with  a  band  of  so-called 
rebels  now  languishing  in 
an  island  prison.  I  gave 
her  my  word.  Now,  as 
I  write  these  lines, 
Lila's  darlings  are  be- 
ing shot.  Perhaps  this 
will  teach  her  to  keep 
her  pretty  nose  out  of 
politics. 

AUG.  25,  2004 

Zadnos  keeps  pestering  me  with 
reports  of  rioting  across  Asia.  He  asks  me 
what  I  plan  to  do.  I  tell  him  the  truth:  I 
plan  to  do  nothing.  He  gives  me  a  blank 
look  and  mentions,  in  a  faux-offhand 
manner,  that  the  roadways  across  Eu- 
rope need  major  repair.  I  tell  him  I  did 
not  sign  on  as  ruler  of  the  world  to  be 
a  glorified  civil  servant.  He  gives  me 
the  blank  look  again.  Zadnos?  Prepare 
to  die. 

OCT.  6,  2004 

Zorloff  warns  me  that  the 
world's  television  and  ra- 
dio stations  are  kaput, 
or  soon  will  be.  "Very  in- 
teresting," I  say.  "What 
does  this  have  to  do 
with  me?"  "Well,"  he 
says,  with  a  smirk,  "if  you 
can't  reach  your  subjects 
through  the  media,  it  might 
be  a  little  bit  hard  to  threaten 
them  with  instant  death,  don'tcha  think?" 
Hmmm.  How  can  I  make  sure  Zorloff 


will  never  sass  me  again?  Hey,  I  know.  I 
can  have  him  killed.  Crazy  plan,  but  it 
just  might  work. 

DEC.  15,  2004 

Few  airports  functioning.  ! 
Sewage  problems  like  J 

you  wouldn't  believe,  f 
Nationalism,  doomsday  j 
cults,  folk  movementsl 
on  the  rise.  I'm  starting 
to  think  I  function  best 
as  a  challenger  to  si 
ety  and  not  as  its  reign- 1 
ing  champion,  if  you  know 
what  I  mean.  I  explain  this  tc  \, 
Lila  while  she's  getting  her  mas-  Is 
sage,  but  she  does  not  understand  -or  pre-  };• 
tends  not  to. 

APRIL  17,  2005 

I  have  removed  the  mask.  Permanently  I 
How  good  it  feels  to  have  my  cheeks  iij 
the  open  air.  Lila's  reaction  amuses— ant) 
pains— me.  When  she  tells  me  how  hand 
some  I  look,  her  visage  grows  almost  ai 
twisted  as  my  own. 

JAN.  5,  2006 

Lila  is  fat,  radiant,  and  seemingly— dare! 
say  it?— happy. 


FEB.  28,  2006 

All  lines  of  communication  cut.  I  couli 
blow  up  everyone  on  earth  and  the; 
wouldn't  know  what  had  hit  them— liter 
ally— which  wouldn't  be  satisfying  to  me 
I  must  admit.  If  I  am  to  destroy  them, 
at  least  want  them  to  know  the  author  o 
their  deaths.  Is  that  shallow  of  me?  Hav 
I  lost  the  old  fire''  What  happened  to  th 
guy  who  blew  Hawaii  off  the  map  jus 
because  he  could? 


MARCH  12,  2006 

I  have  an  heir!  How  he  shrieked!  Almoi 
as  much  as  Lila  did  upon  seeing  his  hie 
eous  face. 

APRIL  2,  2006 

Jubilation  outside  the  palaci 
I  should  have  known  Zel 
wegger  would  betray  me-  j 
with  help  from  dear  L 
la,  no  doubt.  Here  I  ^  | 
woozy  in  a  cement  eel  | 
under  the  influence  t 
a  drug  that  has  sappe 
my  powers.  Ruling  th 
world  was  tough,  to  be  sur 
but  I'd  have  to  say  it  was  a  . 
excellent  experience  overall .  I 
as  my  son  will  learn,  I  hope,  20  or  3 
years  hence.  -jim  winoc  j 

DECEMBER    2    I 
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IRL  FOR  THE  2i 
AMERICAN  SOLDIERS  WHO  SERVED  IN  IRAO 
THIS  YEAR,  PRIVATE  JESSICA  LYNCH 
LEADS  THE  LINEUP.  WHILE  HER  FORMER  BOSS, 
GENERAL  TOMMY  FRANKS,  REMAINS  THE 
MODEL  OF  A  CIGAR-CHOMPING  WARRIOR,  AND 
SIMON  WIESENTHAtfAT  94,  HUNTED  SOME  OF 
HISTORY'S  WORST  VILLAINS.  THE  TRIUMPHANTLY 
CONSERVATIVE  FOX  NEWS  TEAM  SHARED  THE 
AIRWAVES  WITHlA  BATTALION  OF  GAYS;  PIXAR  AND 
SOFIA  C  OP  PO  LAS  TO  R  ME  D  TNEBIGSCREEN; 
ROGER  CLEMEHiVLIKE  ANDY  RODDICK,  TURNED 
BALLS  lNTOG!Ji0ED  MISSILES,  FROM  AMERICAN 


SEVEN 


=PEAC£- 


HTHEM  ALL. 


RONT 

•Jessica  Lynch  and  her  parents, 
f:iGreg  and  Dee,  outside 
V  iheir  house  in  Palestine,  West 
-Virginia,  October  I,  2003. 

Photograph  by  Annie  Leibovitz 
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JESSICA  LYNCH 

ECAUSE,  AS  KRISTA  SMITH  DISCOVERS,  SHE  SYMBOLIZES 
JWE  INNOCENCE  AND  HEROISM  OF  AMERICA'S  YOUNG 
1  DiERS  IN  IRAQ  EVEN  AS  CONTROVERSY  SWIRLS  AROUND 
^ORTS  OF  HER  CAPTURE  AND  RESCUE. 
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or  a  few  tense  weeks  last  spring, 
Jessica  Lynch  was  the  war  in  Iraq's  most 
famous  soldier.  Captured  near  Nasiriyah 
on  March  23,  she  spent  10  days  behind  en- 
emy lines  before  being  rescued  by  a  team 
of  army  rangers,  navy  seals,  and  Marines. 
While  initial  accounts  of  her  ordeal  empha- 
sized her  battlefield  valor  and  the  bravery 
of  her  rescuers,  subsequent  reports  were 
more  skeptical.  Whatever  the  truth,  Private 
Jessica  Lynch,  the  Pentagons  poster  girl  for 
the  Iraq  war,  is  now  retired  at  age  20  and 
living  with  her  parents,  Greg  and  Dee,  and 
her  sister,  Brandi,  in  the  Palestine,  West  Vir- 
ginia, home  where  she  grew  up. 

Your  first  impulse  upon  seeing  Jessica 
Lynch  is  to  take  her  in  your  arms  and  pro- 
tect her,  but  you  quickly  realize  that  she  can 
handle  herself  just  fine.  Dressed  in  jeans 
and  a  T-shirt,  she's  a  cute  blonde  with  a 
big  smile,  but  she's  also  frail.  At  five  feet 
two,  Wirt  County's  2000  Miss  Congeniali- 
ty weighs  only  99  pounds,  a  significant  im- 
provement over  the  70  she  weighed  at  the 
time  of  her  rescue  but  still  shy  of  her  goal. 
Her  physical  therapist  playfujly  calls  Bran- 
di, Jessica's  healthy  18-year-old  sister,  J.Lo 
and  tiny  Jessica  J.Non-Lo. 

Jessica  takes  18  pills  a  day:  10  in  the 
morning,  2  in  the  afternoon,  and  6  at 
night.  She  undergoes  physical  therapy  for 
two  hours  daily,  five  days  a  week,  and  she 
has  trouble  sleeping  at  night,  when  the  pain 
is  at  its  worst.  She  has  no  feeling  in  her  left 
foot  and  wears  K-Swiss  tennis  shoes  that 
have  been  specially  made  to  accommodate 
the  brace  on  her  left  leg.  Her  body  is  a  land- 
scape of  healed  wounds.  One  scar  zigzags 
across  her  scalp,  and  another,  much  deep- 
er scar,  on  her  upper  right  forearm,  marks 
the  spot  where  she  may  have  been  shot. 

Jessica  is  determined  to  walk  again 
without  her  crutches,  and  so  far  she  has 
managed  more  than  30  steps.  Watching 
her  navigate  the  Lynches'  living  room,  you 
can  see  her  steely  resolve.  Each  step  is  a 
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challenge,  but  she  never  complains,  and 
no  one  makes  a  fuss.  She's  a  country  girl, 
after  all,  and  a  soldier. 

On  March  23,  2003,  at  the  height  of 
the  Iraqi  conflict,  the  U.S.  Army's  507th 
Maintenance  Company,  a  noncombat  sup- 
port unit,  ran  into  an  ambush  just  outside 
Nasiriyah.  Shortly  after,  18  members  of  the 
unit  were  listed  as  missing  in  action,  among 
them  19-year-old  Jessica  Lynch.  Two  days 
later,  residents  of  Elizabeth,  West  Virginia, 
held  a  candlelight  vigil  for  Jessica,  which 
was  shown  on  national  television.  On  April 
1  the  U.S.  military  mounted  a  rescue  op- 
eration. Trailed  by  a  CentCom  film  crew, 
Special  Operations  forces  descended  upon 
Saddam  Hussein  Hospital  near  Nasiriyah 
and  spirited  Private  Lynch  away.  Within 
hours,  footage  of  the  heroic  breakout  was 
running  on  CNN.  It  was  front-page  news 
across  the  country. 

Eventually,  11  of  Lynch's  comrades  were 
reclassified  from  missing  in  action  to  killed 
in  combat.  One  of  them  was  Private  Lori 
Piestewa,  a  23-year-old  single  mother  of 
two  from  Arizona,  the  first  Native  Ameri- 
can female  ever  to  die  in  combat  while 
serving  in  the  U.S.  armed  forces.  She  was 
Jessica's  best  friend. 

On  April  2,  Jessica  was  flown  eight 
hours  to  Landstuhl  Regional  Medical  Cen- 
ter, in  Germany.  The  press  by  now  was  in 
a  frenzy.  Vie  Washington  Post  reported  that 
she  had  fought  to  the  finish,  firing  at  the 
enemy  until  she  ran  out  of  ammunition. 
There  were  reports  that  her  wounds  were 
the  result  of  extensive  torture.  Three  days 
later,  her  parents,  together  with  Brandi  and 
her  brother,  Greg  junior,  traveled  to  Ger- 
many to  be  at  her  side.  Newsweek  put  Jes- 
sica on  the  cover  of  its  April  14  issue,  and 
People  followed  a  week  later.  On  April  18 
the  military  announced  that  Jessica  Lynch 
could  not  recall  the  events  surrounding 
her  capture. 

But  on  May  18  the  BBC  questioned 
whether  the  Pentagon  had  hyped  the  heroic 
rescue.  The  left-leaning  British  newspaper 
Vie  Guardian  went  further,  calling  the  epi- 
sode "one  of  the  most  stunning  pieces  of 
news  management  yet  conceived."  Critics 
accused  the  U.S.  of  deliberately  focusing 
on  a  minor  human-interest  story  in  an  ef- 
fort to  avoid  difficult  questions  about  what 
exactly  was  going  on  in  Iraq. 

There  are  two  versions  of  the  rescue 
story.  The  first  begins  when  an  Iraqi  lawyer 
named  Mohammed  Odeh  al-Rehaief  vis- 
its his  wife,  a  nurse,  at  Saddam  Hussein 
Hospital.  Surprised  at  the  number  of  mil- 
itary personnel  there,  he  learns  that  an 
American  female  is  being  held  captive.  He 
sneaks  past  a  sleeping  guard  and  into  the 
cardiac  unit  where  he  sees  a  Fedayeen- 


militia  member  slap  Jessica  twice.  ApJ 
he  treks  six  miles  to  the  nearest  Ami|| 
camp,  reports  what  he  has  seen,  and  j  | 
to  return  in  order  to  draw  maps  and  j  M 
more  details. 

In  the  second  story,  a  young  ■ 
doctor  who  had  cared  for  Jessica  I 
her  arrival  at  the  hospital  arran^B 
transfer  her  to  the  Americans  in  a  I 
bulance,  only  to  see  the  ambulance  I 
under  American  fire  and  have  to  il 
to  the  hospital.  According  to  thi<fl 
sion,  the  Fedayeen  militia  had  pi 
out  days  earlier,  making  the  cineB 
rescue  unnecessary. 

n  July  22,  Jessica  I 
returned  home  an  n 
awarded  the  P  II 
Heart,  the  BronziB 
and  the  Prisoner  c  M 
Medal.  Exactl; 
month  later  she  was  given  a  temp 
medical  retirement,  which  provid< 
with  a  monthly  stipend  and  continu 
cess  to  military  medical  facilities. 

The  state  of  West  Virginia  r. 
welcome-home  parade  in  her  hone  || 
L.E.I.,  a  brand  of  jeans  sold  at  J.C 
ney,  sent  dozens  of  pairs  to  Jessica  le 
the  company  found  out  that  it  was 
vorite  brand.  She  has  received  thoi 
of  cards  and  gifts  from  well-wishei 
couldn't  accept  some  of  them  at  fi 
cause  military  regulations  prohib 
vice  members  from  taking  gifts 
more  than  $250.  To  this  day,  there' 
cell  in  Elizabeth  overflowing  with  i 
mated  30,000  packages  from  stranj 
This  fall,  a  representative  of  Go 
Bob  Wise's  office  went  to  the  Lynch 
to  present  Jessica  with  several  opti< 
a  personalized  license  plate.  The  gc 
also  offered  to  fly  her  to  Walter  Reec  Jii 
Medical  Center  in  Washington,  D.C 
checkup,  but  Jessica  prefers  to  make 
hour  drive  with  her  family  in  a  rent 
so  that  they  can  also  use  it  to  get ; 
and  maybe  visit  a  nearby  mall. 

Greg  Lynch  Sr.,  43,  and  Dee 
41,  have  been  married  for  more  t 
years  and  look  as  if  they  are  still  vei 
in  love.  The  screen  saver  on  thei 
computer  shows  the  two  of  them  1 
and  smiling.  Greg  and  Dee  met 
school,  and  the  property  where  tl  ill 
has  been  in  his  family  for  years.  He' 
employed  truckdriver,  and  his  rig, 
giant  yellow  ribbon  affixed  to  its 
parked  in  front  of  the  house.  He  ir 
to  join  the  army  after  high  school 
married  instead. 

Their  children  viewed  the  milita 
way  to  pay  for  college  continued  on 
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AND  SOUND 

Dee  and  Jessica  Lynch  in 

the  living  room  of  their  home, 

October  1,  2003. 

Photograph  by  Annie  Leibovitz 


TOMMY  FRANKS 

Because  he  is  modest  in  an  age  when  many  Americans,  from  reality-TV 

contestants  to  top  politicians,  are  strutting  and  boastful— so  modest  that  members  of  his 

own  family  aren't  sure  exactly  why  he  was  awarded  those  three  Purple  Hearts 

for  his  service  in  Vietnam.  Because,  after  a  career  that  had  been  regular  army  all  the  way,  he  did 

an  dbout-face,  developing  new  tactics  for  the  fight  against  unconventional  opposing 

forces  in  Afghanistan  and  Iraq.  Because  he  is  so  uninterested  in  promoting  himself  that  he  avoided  talking 

to  the  media  until  one  month  into  his  fight  against  the  Taliban  and  al-Qaeda.  Because,  as  a 

field  general,  he  refused  to  take  the  army's  top  desk  job  upon  his  retirement  as  commander  in  chief 

of  U.S.  Central  Command.  Because  he  got  his  part  of  the  job  done. 

Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz  aboard  the  Intrepid  Sea-Air-Space  Museum 
in  New  York  City  on  September  22,  2003. 
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SOFIA  COPPOLA 

Because  Lost  in  Translation,  which  she  wrote  and  directed,  may  well  be  the 

best  movie  of  the  year,  at  least  pound  for  pound.  (O.K.,  we  haven't  yet  seen  Looney  Toons: 

Back  in  Action,  so  we're  going  out  on  a  limb  here.)  Because,  at  a  time  when  sheer 

craft  in  Hollywood  may  be  at  a  higher  level  than  it  has  been  since  the  1940s,  few  other  filmmakers  have 

,  as  deft  a  way  with  atmosphere  or  as  clear  a  notion  of  how  it  can  be  used  to  enrich  a  story 

or  even,  in  large  part,  be  the  story.  Because  no  other  filmmaker  has  as  piercing  a  sense  of  youthful  despair. 

Because,  after  the  pasting  she  took  for  The  Godfather,  Part  ///—she  was  just  1 9  when  she 

|  essqyed  the  part  of  Mary  Corleone— she  would  have  been  excused  for  never  walking  onto  another  film 

set;  or  really,  for  that  matter,  doing  much  of  anything  at  all.  Because  she's  only  the  second  director, 

after  wes  Anderson,  to  see  the  sad  nobility  in  Bill  Murray.  Because  it's  not  out  of  the  question  that  she  could 

prove  to  be  the  most  gifted  director  in  the  family,  and,  holy  shit,  could  you  imagine? 

Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz  at  the  Pierre  hotel 
in  New  York  <^ity  on  September  30 ,  2003. 
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PIXAR 

4T  ROW:  ANDREW  STANTON,  ED  CATMULL,  AND  JOHN  LASSETER. 
MIDDLE  ROW:  PETE  DOCTER,  LEE  UNKRICH,  AND  STEVE  JOBS. 
BACK  ROW:  JAN  PINKAVA  AND  BRAD  BIRD. 


Because,  under  the  stewardship  of  moonlighting  Apple  chief  Steve  Jobs,  president 

and  chief  technology  officer  Ed  Catmull,  and  creative  brains  John  Lasseter,  the  animation  studio  that 

began  in  1986  with  Luxo— a  hopping  desk  lamp— has  evolved  into  the  most  potent,  inventive, 

quality-controlled  force  in  children's  entertainment,  with  the  Toy  Story  movies,  A  Bug's  Life,  Monsters,  Inc.,  and 

this  year's  beyond-expectations  performer,  Finding  Nemo.  Because,  for  all  their  high-tech,  state-of-the-art, 

three-dimensional  computer-generated  animation,  these  films,  more  than  anyone  else's,  recall  the  visual  acuity,  gorgeous 

palettes,  and  gee-whillikers  wonderment  of  Walt  Disney's  classic  Snow  Wh/'te-Fantasia-Bambi  run.  Because 

watching  goofy  anthropomorphic  fish,  toys,  and  bugs  is  so  much  more  fun  than  watching  mirthless,  mandrill-faced, 

2-D  humans  in  The  Prince  of  Egypt  and  Sinbad:  Legend  of  the  Seven  Seas.  Because  Finding  Nemo 

writer-director  Andrew  Stanton,  in  supplying  the  voice  of  Crush,  the  movie's  blissed-out,  heavy-lidded  sea  turtle, 

has  created  filmdom's  most  endearing  surfer-dude  character  since  Sean  Penn's 

Jeff  Spicoli  in  Fast  Times  at  Ridgemont  High.  Because  you  and  your  kids  can  watch  Pixar's  terrific 

animated  shorts  for  free  on  their  Web  site.  Because  the  Pixar  streak  is  bound  to 

continue  with  next  year's  dysfunctional-superhero  comedy,  The  Incredibles,  directed  by 

Brad  Bird,  and  the  following  year's  Lasseter-directed  classic-auto  romp,  Cars. 

Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz  in  a  screening  room  at  Pixar  headquarters 
in  Emeryville,  California,  on  September  24,  2003. 
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ROGER  CLEMENS 

Because  he  not  only  entered  the  300- win  club  but  did  so  with  good, 

occasionally  overpowering  stuff— and  didn't  straggle  in  on  his  last  legs,  a  has-been  pitching 

merely  to  reach  a  milestone.  Because,  unlike  the  19th-century  300  clubbers 

Old  Hoss  Radbourn,  Kid  Nichols,  and  Pud  Galvin,  "the  Rocket"  won  all  those  games  in  the  modern  era 

of  five-man  rotations,  relief  pitchers,  and  multiple  50-home-run  hitters.  Because,  though 

he's  been  less  than  gracious  to  Mike  Piazza,  he  has  comported  himself  with  utter  dignity  in  Boston,  where  he 

is  loathed  as  a  turncoat— even  though  he  was  nudged  out  of  the  city  in  1 996  by  the  Red  Sox'  then 

general  manager,  Dan  Duquette,  who  proclaimed  that  Clemens  was  "in  the  twilight  of  his  career."  Because  that 

twilight,  with  the  Toronto  Blue  Jays  and  New  York  Yankees,  has  included  three  more 

Cy  Young  Awards  to  go  with  the  three  he'd  already  collected  in  Boston.  Because  his  wife,  Debbie, 

and  their  four  sons,  Koby,  Kory,  Kacy,  and  Kody— so  named  because  "K"  is  the  scorer's  symbol  for  a 

strikeout— are  going  to  be  seeing  a  lot  more  of  Dad  in  their  aptly  named  Texas  hometown,  Katy. 

Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz  in  New  York  City  on  September  25,  2003. 
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UBEN  STUDDARD  (SEASON-TWO  * 'INNER     RyS  kISSw  JIK^'  S'M°N  C°WELL  ^JUDGE)' 

BecauSe,unlikeother«reality» ^vision showsinwhich  so  1  ^  ^  ^^  (JUDGE)' 

this  one  is  bosed  on  on  unshakable  troth:  most  people  Lleve^^ 

«hind  Britain"  Pop  WoVcale  uo  wTo  I        "^        ^  ""*  *""  Wdfing  te  **  °ut  BecQuse  Bri«sh  «* 
-..ntthotporents^htooBeca'srS^^ 
or  him  soy,  "You  sound  like  o  train  that's  gone  off  the  roils'   Becaus^^ 
ntion  dozens  of  renditions  of  "I  Believe  I  Can  Fl/'-for  two  seasoned  or^ 

of  hugs  and  sodas  and  sympatheLoutratrhas^^^^ 
"the  Velvet  Teddy  Bear"  by  Gladys  Knight,  J^JZ^IZfT  Tt_  ^"T  WinnerS  Ruben  S,uddard<  "Earned 

Photographed  by  Art  Streiber  in  Los  Angeles  on  September  6,  2003. 
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ARON  RALSTON 

Because  he  kept  his  wits  about  him  when  his  arm  got  trapped 

between  an  800-pound  boulder  and  a  rock  wall  in  a  very  remote  section  of  Utah's 

Canyonlands  National  Park.  Because,  even  after  running  out  of  water  on 

the  third  day  of  his  ordeal,  he  waited  until  the  fifth  day  to  do  anything  really  drastic.  Because  he 

-  had  the  bravery,  the  calmness  under  extreme  pressure,  and  the  incredible  focus 
ro  cut  off  the  lower  part  of  his  own  right  arm  to  free  himself.  Because  he  did  it  with  a  cheap,  dull, 

multi-tool  pocketknife.  Because  he  didn't  sell  his  story  to  the  tabloids.  Because  he 

admitted  it  wasn't  the  smartest  thing  to  go  hiking  alone  without  telling  anyone  of  his  whereabouts 

before  setting  out.  Because  he  joked  about  it  afterward.  Because  he  plans  to  climb 

again  with  the  help  of  his  new,  aluminum-and-steel  hand. 

Photographed  by  Mark  Seliger  in 
Colorado  Springs  on  August  21,  2003. 
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ANDY  RODDICK 

Because  he  is  the  Seabiscuit  of  center  court, 
strong  of  heart,  fleet  of  foot,  and  possessing  a  flair  for 
the  dramatic.  Because  with  Pete  Sampras  retired, 
Andre  Agassi  next,  a  bunch  of  unknowns  and  unpronounce 
atop  the  men's  ladder,  and  the  Williams  sisters  dominati 
headlines  and  TV  time,  Roddick  emerged  the  victor/savior 
U.S.  Open.  Because  he  won  his  first  Grand  Slam  title  i 
with  authority.  Because  his  cannon  arm  fires  fuzzy  yellow  pre 
at  a  bruise-inducing  149  m.p.h.  Because  he  belongs  to  tl 
Y.M.C.A.  Because  he  wears  his  cap  backward— and  looks  9 
Because  he  is  serious  with  singer-actress  Mandy  Moor- 
but  admits,  "We're  closet  dorks."  Because  in  Houston  he  off< 
buy  a  couple  hundred  die-hard  fans— who  had  bravec 
a  seven-hour  rain  delay  past  midnight— tickets  to  the  final; 
next  day.  Because  he  just  turned  2 1  but  cites  Arthur  Asr 
and  Muhammad  Ali  as  his  heroes.  Because,  when  he  recei\ 
replica  U.S.  Open  trophy,  he  says,  "I'll  give  it  to  my  mor 

Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz 

at  the  Riviera  Tennis  Club  in  Pacific  Palisades, 

California,  on  September  27,  2003. 


SIMON  WIESENTHAL 

Because,  almost  from  the  moment  American  soldiers 

discovered  him  barely  alive  at  Mauthausen  in  1 945,  he  has  been 

single-minded  in  his  pursuit  of  Nazi  war  criminals— a  mission 

that  has  led  to  the  arrest  of  more  than  1,000  who  might  have  remained  free. 

Because  he  found  himself  unable  to  return  to  a  normal  life  as  an 

architect  following  the  war,  instead  choosing  the  more  precarious  existence  of  a 

Nazi-hunter.  Because  his  work  was  instrumental  in  the  1 960  capture  of 

Holocaust  architect  Adolf  Eichmann.  Because  he  obsessively  pursued  and  located 

Karl  Silberbauer,  the  Gestapo  agent  who  arrested  Anne  Frank— a  catch 

that  silenced  those  who  were  saying  The  Diary  of  Anne  Frank  was  fraudulent. 

Because  he  conducted  his  work  of  amassing  and  analyzing  war-era 

documents  while  based  in  Austria,  a  nation  that  was  reluctant  to  acknowledge 

its  own  Nazi  past.  Because,  at  age  94,  despite  having  once  said, 

"My  work  is  done,"  he  remains  as  ferocious  as  ever. 

Photographed  in  his  Vienna  office  by  Helmut  Newton 
on  September  29,  2003. 


>  THE  FOX  NEWS  TEAM 

SHEPARD  SMITH,  SEAN  HANNITY,  ROGER  AILES,  ALAN  COLMES, 
GRETA..VAN  SUSTEREN,  BILL  O'REILLY.  AND  BRIT  HUME. 

Because  when  Rupert  Murdoch  and  Roger  Ailes  started  the  Fox  News  Channef  irr Jl996JfedTumer 

vowed  to  squish  his  new  competitors  "like  a  bug,"  and  the  reverse  has  taken  place.  Because  Fox  News,  with  its 

hcmegrowr,  stable  of  stars— BiH  O'Reilly  first  among  equals— has  seen  its  ratings  increase  71  percent 

this  /ear,  and  if;  profits  triple.  Because  the  slogan  "Fair  and  balanced"  may  be  doublespeak  to  some  but  has  captured 

he  fancy  of  the  viewing  public.  Because  Ailes  started  out  writing  cue  cards  for  Mike  Douglas  and 

rose  to  be  producer  of  his  show.  Bee  j< u  r,e  I  tackstage  at  a  Mike  Douglas  Show  taping  he  convinced  Richard  Nixon 

that  TV  wasn't  just  a  gimmick  and  helped  sell  Nixon  over  the  airwaves  in  1968— ditto  Bush  Sr.  in  1988— 

and  then  had  the  good  sense  to  quit  politics.  Because,  love  it  or  loathe  it,  Murdoch  and  Ailes  created  a  news 

network  from  scratch  and  on  a  shoestring,  in  their  own  blustery  image,  and  Fox  News  Channel, 

with  its  shock-jock  anchors,  "swoosh"  sound  effects,  and  tabloid  pizzazz,  is  here  to  stay. 

Photographed  by  Jonas  KaHsson  in  New  York  City  on  October  1, 2003. 
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+   FASHION  WEEK  DESIGNERS 

SEATED,  RUSSELL  SIMMONS.  fcUCHAEL  KORS,  NARCISO  RODRIGUEZ, 

DIANE  VON  FURSTENBERG,  KENNETH  COLE,  DONNA  KARAN,  AND  RALPH  LAUREN. 

STANDINCTSEAN  COMBS,  VERA  WANG,  TOMMY  HILFIGER, 

OSCAR  DE  LA  RENTA,  CAROLINA  HERRERA,  AND  CALVIN  KLEIN. 

Because  the  7th  on  6th  Bryant  Park  fashion  shows,  now  celebrating  their  10th  anniversary,  have  made  New  York  Fashion  Week  fabuh' 

Because  Carolina  Herrera  and  Oscar  de  la  Renta  have  defined  the  impeccable,  dazzling  look  of  the  socially  prominent 

woman— while  wisely  infusing  their  labels  wfth  talent  from  their  kids.  Because  Diane  Von  Furstenberg  turned  a  wrap  dress 

into  a  legend  and  proved  that  grandmothers  can  be  incredibly  sexy.  Because  Donna  Karan  brings  some  Zen  into  the  lives  of  crazed 

working  women.  Because  Michael  Kors  and  Narciso  Rodriguez  just  get  what  women-about-town  want.  Because  Vera  Wang 

,ias  finally  given  these  women  something  wonderful  to  get  married  in.  Because  Kenneth  Cole  is  living  proof  that  empires  are  built  fronp  the  ground 

up.  Because  Tommy  Hilfiger,  Russell  Simmons,  and  Sean  Combs  have  blurred  the  urban,  the  preppy,  and  the  bling-bling, 

creating  something  in  our  culture  we  haven't  seen  in  years:  a  movement.  Because  for  35  years  Ralph  Lauren  has  almost  single-handedly 

created  our  image  of  the  Wonderfufafe.  Because  Calvin  Klein  has  shown  that,  while  the  Wonderful  Life  is  fine,  it's  really 

all  about  the  sex.  Because  in  the  fashion  world,  where  "genius"  is  used  in  reference  to  a  pair  of  socks,  you're  looking  tit  real  deals. 

Photographed  by  Annie  Leibovitz  in  New  York  City  on  September  1 2,  2003. 
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WILL  FERRELL 

Because  no  other  performer  does  square  as  ferociously 

as  he  does  square.  Because,  thanks  to  his  performance  in  Old  School, 

he  broke  ground  as  the  first  amusing  streaker  in  the  entire  history 

of  nudity.  Because,  now  that  Bill  Murray  has  graduated  to  Oscar-worthiness,  he 

and  Mike  Myers  tie  for  Funniest  Living  Saturday  Night  Live  Alumnus. 

Because,  whereas  Dana  Carvey's  George  H.  W.  Bush  was  like  a  warm  wet  kiss, 

/Ferrell's  George  W.  Bush  was  a  shiv.  Because  Ferrell's  Janet  Reno  would 

have  won  the  Florida  governor's  race.  Because  with  him  in  it,  the  next  Woody  Allen 

movie  might  actually  have  some  laughs.  Because  we  even  miss 

those  cheerleader  sketches.  Because  if  Elf  makes  him  the  kind  of  star  who 

ji .      can  carry  a  movie,  we  know  he'll  use  his  powers  for  good. 

Photographed  by  Mark  Seliger  in  Bellflower,  California, 
■**f,  on  August  23,  2003. 
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GAY-PER-VIEW  TV  \         |b<        ^ 

WITH  VV/Z./.  <&  GRACE,  QUEER  EYE  FOR  THE  STRAIGHT  GUY, 

AND  BOY  MEETS  BOY,  PRIME  TIME  HAS  COME  OUT.  NED  ZEMAN  SURFS 

GAY  TV'S  CLOSET  HISTORY,  POVYER  TALENT,  AND  TABOOS-^,. 

I  n  this  year  of  Gay  TV,  with  at  least  nine  gay-centric  shows  in         spend  their  days  lounging  around  a  coffee  bar,  sharing       ;? 


prime  time,  the  real  question  is:  Which  show  is  the  gayest?  Is        and  lattes-with  the  gals. 


ound  a  c 


it  the  obvious  choice,  Queer  Eye  for  the  Straight  Guy?  Or  is  it  That  only  the  Friends  themselves  "seem  unaware  of  th- : 

that  old^lUiidlffd-bearer,  Will  &  Grace?  For  our  money,  ous  gayness  says  a  little  about  them  and  a  lot  about  the 

though,  TV's  gayest  show  is,  and  always  has  been,  Friends.  prime-time  television,  which  is  so  steeped  in  gayness  ej 

Since  its  premiere,  in  1 994,  the  hugely  popular  sitcom  put  a  face  straight  guys  could  go  either  way.  This  year's  schedule  i ' 

on  the  love  that  dares  not  speak  its  name,  starring  those  three  lov-  NBG's  Will  &  Grace;  Bravo's  two  "reality"  hits,  Queer  Ey  i 

ably  wisecracking  girly-boys,  Chandler,  Ross,  and  Joey,  who  fa-  Straight  Guy  (starring  those  fab-five  fashionistas)  and  80  1 

vor  pastel  neckties,  sweater:vests,  and  hair  products,  and  who  Boy  (The  Bacfie/or  with  better  lighting  concepts);  and  She  • 


1AIGHTGUY).  SCOTT  LOWELL 
RANDY  HARRISON  (QUEER  AS  FOLK). 
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owned  a  lesbian  counterpart,  The  L  Word,  which  pre-" 
next  month. 

S  not  including  all  the  semi-gay  sIBWs,  which  range 
'BO's  Six  Feet  Under  (gay  mortician,  gay  cop^gay 


icludes  at  least  one  gay,  lesbia.^ 

.  one  unreconstructed  heterosexual  who  learns  to  love 

t  khakis.  And  then  there's  ABC's X's  A^i|e/af/Ve,  a  sit-- 
nch,  although  it  features  a  gay^^pleCTs.ip  not  gay;  it's 

keted  as  such.  Imagine  that:  a  n'enMB|     jciousty  try  * 
jgay  up"  the  product  for  the.'rhdjgB  fihe  would 

jive  hired  the  ebullient  Steven  Co]p0  ay's  style 


h  all-dround-fabulousness  correspondent?  Ten  years  ago, 
America  woke  up  to  Willard  Scott's  forecast;  now  it  awakens 
to  a  pair  of  flaming-red  leather  pants. 

1  ot  that  there's  anything  wrong  with  that;  it's  all  justj 
a  bit  overwhelming,  considering  the  history  of  Gay 
TV,  which  until  reggqtly  could  be  writtenxm^g-Joecrd  '-  ;-■ 
J  of  a  pin.  By  which  we  meqnth^^oferal",lTiito'ry,  in;  X-'. 
which  gay  characters  and  themes  were.  adtia^^onfyfjferJ'as'XX 
gay  characters  and  gay  themes  (as  opposed  to  "paleontol-    X' 
of  ists"  and  "a  celebration  of  friendship  set  in  a  Greenwich 
Village  coffee  shop").  The  first  time  the  word  "homosexuals" 
was  heard  on  TV,  which  was  during  a   1954  Los  Angeles 
<  ojinxi  n>  o\  im<;e  »s5:  imki  iix.i  wim  uimim  id  iimki  i  i> 
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^BVY  MEETS  BOY),  AND  HAL  SPARKS  (QUEEQ  AS  FOLK) 
Photographed  by  Mark  Seliger  in  Los  Angeles  on  September  18,  2003 
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The  death  of  Ray  Golden,  found 
hanging  from  a  tree  in  his  grandmother's  yard 
on  May  28,  was  ruled  a  suicide.  Ray's  mother 
is  among  the  many  black  residents  of  Belle 
Glade  who  believe  he  was  lynched.  Had  he  been 
dating  a  white  police  officer's  daughter?  Were 
there  tire  tracks  underneath  him?  And  how,  if  he 
climbed  the  tree  to  kill  himself,  did  his  clothes    I 
and  shoes  stay  clean?  Amid  the  suspicion,   J 
rumor,  and  fear  of  a  dirt-poor  Florida    I 
town,  and  as  civil-rights  groups  jockey  to    I 
control  the  case,  NANCY  JO  SALES  gets 
some  disturbing  answers 


hen  I  get  to  the  little  white  house  on 
Southeast  Third  Street,  there's  a  sign  on 
the  door  saying,  if  you  have  any  ques- 
tions, call  the  naacp.  I  knock  anyway, 
and  an  old  woman  finally  peers  out  and 
sees  me  standing  in  the  Florida  rain. 
"Well.  O.K.."  she  says  resignedly.  "But  I 
ain't  saying  anything." 
It's  cool  and  dark  inside.  The  woman,  Juanita  Lumpkin,  has 
gray  cornrows  and  wears  a  plain  denim  dress.  She  moves  back 
to  her  kitchen  chair  with  difficulty;  she  just  got  a  cast  off,  she 
says.  She  slipped  in  the  bathtub  and  broke  her  leg  the  day  after 
her  grandson,  Feraris  "Ray"  Golden,  was  found  hanging  from  a 
schefflera  tree  in  her  yard,  on  May  28.  A  lot  of  people  in  this 
town.  Belle  Glade,  still  think  he  was  lynched. 

A  week  before  I  arrived,  on  July  29,  Circuit  Judge  Harold 
Cohen  concluded  an  inquest  into  the  hanging— the  county's  first 
inquest  in  18  years.  After  two  days  of  testimony,  Cohen  ruled  the 
death  a  suicide,  as  Belle  Glade  police  had  characterized  it  on  the 
day  Ray  Golden  was  found,  before  his  body  had  even  made  it 
back  to  the  medical  examiner's  office. 

For  both  police  and  the  state  attorney's  office  of  Palm  Beach 
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nice  Golden,  photographed 
idle  Glade.  Florida,  on  i 
>tcmber  3,  2003,  clutchii-1*" 
"here  fier  32-year- <Hd 
;iris  "Ray"  Golden  (oppdi 
>  "as  found  hanging  on  !Vfay  28, 
03.  Left,  the  polite  video  shows 
t>lden's  hands  hanging  dt  M 
lis.  while  his  mother  contends 
;«  were  hound. 


County,  which  initiated  the  inquest,  a  statement  attrib- 
uted to  Juanita  Lumpkin  became  central  in  a  theme: 
that  Golden  was  suicidal  on  the  night  of  his  death. 
"Nobody  loves  me.  I'm  going  to  kill  myself,"  Sergeant 
Steve  Sawyers  quoted  Juanita  Lumpkin  quoting  her 
grandson  saying.  There  was  no  sworn  statement,  no 
recording  or  videotape. 

"I  never  said  it,"  Juanita  tells  me  now,  as  we  sit 
watching  the  rain  falling  on  the  clothesline  in  her  back- 
yard. "I  said  he  was  a  rapscallion.  I  said  we  used  to 
joke,  me  and  him  and  all'  my  children.  I'd  say,  'Boy, 
I'ma  kill  you,'  and  he'd  say,  'Not  if  I  kill  myself  first.'" 

She  speaks  haltingly,  her  speech  slurred  as  the  result 
of  three  strokes.  She's  68.  She  spent  30  years  working 
in  the  surrounding  fields,  "in  the  celery  and  the  beans," 
and  then  as  a  housekeeper  for  white  families  in  the  town, 
but,  she  says,  "I  liked  working  in  the  fields  better." 

She  hasn't  talked  to  reporters  since  the  day  her  grandson  died, 
she  says,  because  "the  newspapers  twisted  my  words."  Since 
Golden,  32,  was  found  hanging,  a  barrage  of  media  coverage  has 
portrayed  him  as  a  man  who  seemed  to  not  have  much  to  live 
for,  "a  troubled,  divorced,  unemployed  father  of  four"  (A. P.)  who 
had  led  a  "life  plagued  by  alcohol,  violence,  failed  relationships 
and  repeated  run-ins  with  police"  ( Tfie  Palm  Beach  Post). 

"I  miss  him,"  Juanita  tells  me.  "I  loved  him.  He  made  me 
laugh  all  the  time.  He  used  to  rub  my  feet.  He'd  go  to  the  store 
for  me.  When  I  had  a  stroke  and  I  was  in  the  hospital  he  stayed 
with  me  all  day." 

I  ask  her  if  she  thinks  he  was  murdered. 

She  nods  sadly.  "Yes." 


"Why?" 

"That,  I  don't  know,"  she  says. 

Juanita  was  not  called  to  testify  at  the  inquest, 
Golden's  mother,  Bernice  Golden,  even  though  it 
nice  who  found  him  hanging  in  the  yard  that  m< 
seven.  Bernice  has  maintained  since,  and  also  tol 
dia,  that  when  she  found  her  son,  his  hands  appec 
"behind  his  back"— a  statement  which  never  made  it 
Belle  Glade  police  report. 

But  it  made  it  out  into  the  street.  Belle  Glade— a  p 
community  of  15,000,  45  miles  west  of  Palm  Beach, 
dreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  sugarcane— has  beer 
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racial  tension  since  Golden's  death,  if  not  before.  The  town 
ty  needed  more  to  lament.  Belle  Glade  has  one  of  the  high- 
[DS  rates  in  the  country;  its  air  and  water  are  polluted  from 
usiness;  farmworkers  have  long  complained  of  brutal  con- 
as  and  mistreatment  by  growers.  In  the  2000  Bush/Gore 
ion,  it  was  the  scene  of  a  voting-fraud  scandal  where,  by 
:  estimates,  20  percent  of  the  black  vote  was  not  counted. 
:ks  make  up  51  percent  of  the  population.) 
"his  is  the  saddest  place  in  America,"  someone  told  me  before 
ne.  A  sense  of  racial  outrage  goes  back  to  the  city's 
ling,  when,  in  1928.  a  dike  built  to  keep  back  Lake  Okee- 


in  which  the  "person  [Golden]  was 
was  quoted  ...  as  not  having  been 


CITY  OF  RUINS 

Unemployment  for  blacks  is 

almost  seven  times  that  of  whites. 

The  town  also  has  one  of  the 

highest  aids  rates  in  the  country. 


pened  two  months  before 
supposed  to  be  dating  . . 
dating  Mr.  Golden." 

What  Sawyers  didn't  mention  is  that  the  young  woman,  Judi 
Stambaugh,  daughter  of  Lieutenant  Curtis  Stambaugh  of  the 
Belle  Glade  Police  Department,  also  told  the  paper,  "I'm  prob- 
ably one  of  the  few  white  people  who  do  believe  that"— he  was 
murdered. 

The  Stambaughs  live  a  few  houses  down  from  Juanita's  on  the 
other  side  of  Southeast  Third  Street;  and  yet  even  Golden's  fami- 
ly has  said  they  don't  think  he  was  in  a  relationship  with  Judi. 
"So  what  happened?"  I  ask  Juanita. 
"I  don't  know,"  she  says,  staring  out 
at  the  rain,  which  is  coming  down 
harder  now.  "I'ma  save  my  breath  in 
case  I  have  to  run  from  here." 
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he  lawn  at  the  side  of  the  house 
is  wide  and  green  with  thick 
Saint  Augustine  grass.  There 
are  many  trees,  several  of  which 
would  have  been  a  better  choice 
for  someone  looking  to  commit  suicide 
by  hanging.  There's  even  a  tree  with  a 
wooden  ladder  that  leans  permanently 
against  it.  There's  a  tree  with  thick,  low 
limbs  in  front  of  the  schefflera— a  tree 
which,  conceivably,  could  have  provid- 
ed cover  for  someone  who  wanted  to 
kill  himself,  or  someone  else  who  want- 
ed to  murder. 

The  streetlights  were  out  that  night. 
There  was  a  driving  rain.  According  to 


burst  during  a  hurricane,  causing  a  giant  flood 
led  hundreds  of  blacks,  who  were  buried  in 
■aves.  The  biggest  employer  in  town,  besides  the 
a  prison.  The  main  road,  North  Main  Street, 
ak  strip  of  fast-food  restaurants.  Many  blacks 
■coming  houses  with  communal  kitchens  and 
ims,  built  decades  ago  for  single  occupants, 
comes  as  no  surprise  that  most  blacks  here  refuse  to  see 
lden's  hanging  death  as  a  suicide,  whatever  the  case.  But 
her's  belief  that  his  hands  were  "back,"  possibly  tied, 
en  e  found  him  hanging  hasn't  been  the  only  thing  generat- 
■ierception  of  foul  play;  there  was  also  the  rumor  that 
■bad  been  dating  the  daughter  of  a  white  police  officer- 
tor  illy  speaking,  a  motive  for  lynching.  The  police  never 
H  into  it. 

H  asked,  at  the  inquest,  by  Judge  Cohen  why  police  hadn't 
■  ted  the  rumor,  Sergeant  Steve  Sawyers  said,  "Because 
*it  was  placed  to  me,  it  was  a  rumor.  And  to  my  knowl- 
Mad  no  validity." 

Hi:  "O.K.  Is  there  any  way  to  run  allega- 

*..Tiehow  investigate  those  allega 

»rs  referred  the  judge  to  an  ar  Beach 

'■  relished  the  previous  weekem:  had  hap- 


BELLE  GLADE— A  POOR,  RURAL 
COMMUNITY  OF  15,000 — HAS  BEEN 
PLAGUED  WITH  RACIAL  TENSION  SINCE 
GOLDEN'S  DEATH,  IF  NOT  BEFORE. 


Golden's  toxicology  report,  he  had  a  blood-alcohol  level  of  .334 
percent— more  than  four  times  the  legal  limit  for  driving.  He  also 
had  traces  of  cocaine  in  his  system.  So,  "stanking  drunk,"  as  his 
mother  will  later  put  it  to  me,  he  allegedly  walked  through  this 
long  grass  to  the  tree,  as  I  am  now  doing. 

My  feet  sink  into  the  mucky  ground,  blackening  the  soles  and 
tops  of  my  shoes.  But  in  police  photos,  Golden's  boots  look  to  be 
completely  clean.  "If  no  grass  residue  was  found  under  the  boot, 
how  could  he  walk  to  the  tree?"  Judge  Cohen  asked  of  medical 
examiner  Christopher  Wilson.  Wilson  couldn't  recall  seeing  any. 

I  look  up  at  the  tree;  there's  a  blue-and-white  ribbon  tied 
around  one  limb;  ray,  it  says,  in  glitter.  The  limb's  wet,  crumbly 
hark  and  lichen  come  off  on  my  hands.  Wilson  made  no  men- 
tion in  his  report  of  any  residue  from  the  tree  being  evident  on 
Golden's  hands  or  under  his  nails. 

I  try  to  climb  the  tree.  The  week  after  Golden  was  found, 
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police  took  measurements  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  whether  he 
could  have  actually  done  this— climbed  this  tree  and  wrapped 
himself  around  this  limb  while  tying  what  was  originally  identi- 
fied as  a  "navy-blue  work  shirt"  in  a  little  crook  up  high  before 
jumping  off.  No  chair  or  other  support  was  found  underneath, 
and  there  was  no  sign  of  a  struggle  anywhere. 

I  can't  get  up  very  far.  I'm  about  the  same  size  as  Ray,  who 
was  five  feet  six  inches,  131  pounds.  But  the  limb  is  too  thin- 
it's  like  shimmying  up  a  straw.  I  think  it  might  not  be  impos- 
sible for  someone  wiry  and  stronger.  But  what  does  seem  im- 
possible is  that  Golden  could  have  done  this  without  soiling  his 
clothes. 

In  police  photos,  Golden's  clothes  a  striped, 
short-sleeved  shirt  and  light-blue  jeans— also  look 
to  be  completely  clean.  At  the  inquest.  Sergeant 
Sawyers  allowed  that,  when  he  himself  climbed 
the  tree,  "I  did  stain  my  trousers  and  my  shirt." 

"What  you  doing  up  there?"  I  hear  someone  ask. 

I  turn  around.  There  in  the  yard  is  a  fierce- 
looking  woman  in  a  leopard-print  dress  and  a 
blond,  pink-streaked  wig  with  bangs.  Her  name 
is  Carleen  Downing,  she's  a  member  of  the  local 
N.A.A.C.P.,  and  she's  heard  I'm  here,  and  has 
come  over  from  her  job  to  try  and  run  me  off. 

I  get  down,  wiping  my  pants.  "I  just  can't  un- 
derstand how  he  did  this,"  I  say,  walking  over. 

Carleen  fixes  her  big,  steady  eyes  on  me.  It's  a 


"THERE'S  SO  MUCH  FEAR  AND  INTIMIDATION 
GOING  ON  AROUND  HERE,"  CARLEEN  TELLS 
ME.  "EVER  SINCE  THAT  BOY  GOT  LYNCHED 
THEY  BEEN  ON  US,"  A  WOMAN  SAYS. 


yard  the  morning  Golden  was  found,  one  of  a  few  peopl  .k 
with  family  members.  Before  leaving  the  yard  that  day,  <  irk 
contacted  Linda  Johnson,  president  of  the  local  N.A,  £ 
setting  in  motion  a  chain  of  events  leading  to  the  inqu  i  s 
the  national  attention  Golden's  death  has  received. 

From  the  moment  she  arrived,  at  around  10:30,  Carli 
came  concerned  with  how  police  were  handling  the  seen  •*] 
area  already  looked  contaminated."  She  says  she  saw  poli  st 
ping  around  the  tree,  not  taking  care  to  preserve  any  ;j| 
footprints  or  the  tire  tracks  she  says  she  saw  herself,  clearl  isi 
in  the  mucky  grass.  "They  came  off  the  road  into  the  y  j  a 
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look  I'll  see  often  in  the  next  weeks  in  Belle  Glade:  Can  I  trust 
you?  Why  have  you  come? 

"O.K.  then,"  Carleen  say's  after  a  moment.  "You  better  come 
with  me.  There's  a  lot  going  on  around  here  nobody  understands." 

A  few  days  later,  Carleen  and  I  are  driving  in  my  rental 
car  toward  Southwest  Sixth  Street,  where  she's  going  to 
introduce  me  to  some  people  who  knew  Ray.  South- 
west Sixth  Street  is  the  city's  red-light  district,  without 
red  lights.  A  place  where  unemployed  people  tend  to 
sit  and  drink. 

Unemployment  for  blacks  runs  high  in  Belle  Glade— at  more 
than  15  percent,  almost  seven  times  that  of  whites.  The  average 
annual  income  for  blacks  is  less  than  $8,740,  about  40  percent 
of  whites'. 

"They  keep  saying  he  had  no  job,  but  there  is  no  jobs,"  Car- 
leen is  telling  me. 

She's  49;  she  describes  herself  as  an  activist,  was  the  local  or- 
ganizer of  the  Million  Mom  March,  and  is  an  advocate  on  edu- 
cation issues.  She  runs  a  substance-abuse  prevention  program 
for  pre-teens  at  a  private  mental-health  facility  a  block  away 
from  Juanita's  place,  which  is  how  she  came  to  be  there  in  the 
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straight  up  to  the  tree,  stopping  rig 
under  the  limb,"  she  says. 

These  tracks  did  not  appear  to  he 
been  made  by  police  cars  or  the  medic 
emergency  vehicles  which  had  park 
in  the  road  or  in  the  yard  more  than 
feet  away  from  the  tree.  Police  deny  tl 
any  tire  tracks  existed.  After  talking 
Carleen,  I  spoke  with  five  other  people  who  were  there  | 
the  scene  and  also  say  they  saw  the  tracks  (Michelle  G 
den,  Shresee  Lumpkin,  George  Houze,  Terry  Williams,  a 
Dianne  Giammarco). 

"Were  there  tire  marks  anywhere?"  Assistant  State 
torney  Elizabeth  Johnson  asked  Officer  Richard  Mathis 
the  inquest.  Mathis:  "None  that  I  observed  at  all." 

Carleen  became  still  more  alarmed  when,  she  says, ) 
lice  did  not  collect  evidence  that  seemed  germane,  si 
as  the  half-empty  can  of  Natural  Light  beer  and  stubb 
out,  half-smoked  Black  &  Mild  cigar  that  were  sitting 
the  wooden  table  in  the  carport  where  Golden  had  1 
been  seen  by  his  family,  at  around  10  p.m.  "Why  did 
leave  his  cigar  and  his  beer?"  she  asks.  "Did  someone  i 
him  away?" 

Police  say  these  items  were  not  relevant. 
Carleen  herself  began  talking  to  people  at  the  scene, 
ing  to  gather  information.  It  was  then,  she  says,  tha 
woman  named  Patricia  Canty  told  her  she'd  just  heard  fr 
a  neighbor,  who'd  said  that,  the  night  before,  she'd  loo! 
out  her  window  and  seen  a  black  man  being  chased  dc 
the  street  by  two  men  in  a  gray  car. 
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said.  Trisha,  go  get  her,  find  her,'"  Carleen  says.  '"We  need 
her  statement.'"  She  was  already  becoming  an  unofficial 
igator  in  the  case. 

t  Canty  would  provide  no  further  information.  At  the  in- 
,  Golden's  ex-wife,  Chanta  Wheeler,  said  on  the  stand 
jefore  he  died  Golden  had  been  dating  a  black  woman 
:d  "Patricia."  "I  heard  that  the  Belle  Glade  Police  De- 
lent  was  chasing  him,"  Chanta  said,  "but  they  never  . . . 
:ia  said  she  was  going  to  knock  from  door  to  door  and 
out  what  was  going  on,  but  I  don't  think  nothing  ever 
out  of  it." 

.nty.  who  works  for  the  sheriff's  department  and  is  mar- 
has  described  Golden  only  as  a  "friend"  who  would  "oc- 
nally  do  home  repairs." 
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MAN  OF  STEEL 

Representative  James  "Hank" 

Harper,  photographed  in  Belle  Glade, 

wears  a  bulletproof  vest  in  response 

to  threats  made  against  him.  Opposite. 

for  many  black  residents,  jobs  are 

scarce,  and  poverty  a  way  of  life. 
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here's  so  much  fear  and  intimidation  going  on  around 
here,"  Carleen  is  telling  me  as  we  drive. 

We  arrive  at  Southwest  Sixth  Street  to  the  scene  of  a 
police  raid. 

Men  from  the  sheriff's  department,  wearing  camou- 
flage and  carrying  rifles,  are  jumping  off  the  back  of  a  truck 
and  rushing  into  a  little  pool  hall  called  Judy's  Game  Lounge. 

People  are  gathering— women  in  tube  tops  and  flip-flops,  old 
men  in  knit  pants,  a  small  boy  holding  a  broken  toy  airplane. 

Carleen  jumps  out  of  my  car  to  try  to  find  out  what's  going 
on,  and  I  am  left  to  stand  in  the  shadeless  street  with  the  people, 
watching. 

"Ever  since  that  boy  got  lynched  they  been  on  us,"  a  woman 
says.  "They  was  here  last  week—" 

On  July  25,  three  days  before  the  Ray  Gol- 
den inquest,  the  Belle  Glade  Police  Depart- 
ment conducted  a  similar  raid  here. 

"I  hope  Martin  Luther  King  comes  soon!" 
a  woman  says,  welcome  to  the  dirty  south, 
says  her  T-shirt. 

Earlier  in  the  week,  Martin  Luther  King  III 
said  in  Memphis,  at  a  convention  marking  the 
35th  anniversary  of  his  father's  murder  there, 
that  his  organization,  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference,  would  be  down  to 
Belle  Glade  to  investigate. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  S.C.L.C, 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  also 
agreed— that  same  week— to  conduct  its  own 
investigation  and  then  decide  whether  to  advise 
the  Justice  Department  to  look  into  the  case. 

In  front  of  the  pool  hall,  an  officer  is  now 
wresting  a  young  man  in  handcuffs  out  the 
door  and  pushing  him  to  the  ground,  shoving 
a  knee  in  his  back. 

Another  officer  is  carrying  a  woman  into  a 
waiting  ambulance.  She  hyperventilated,  I 
later  learn,  when  an  officer  inside  trained  a 
gun  on  her  and  then  handcuffed  her,  after 
which  she  fainted. 

"Poor  Darlene,  she's  a  retarded  lady,"  her 
husband,  Daniel  Allen,  a  small  Haitian  man, 
says  to  me.  "She  can't  speak  good." 

He  stands  by,  watching,  as  his  wife,  Dar- 
lene Morris,  is  searched  for  drugs;  none  are 
found  on  her. 

I  ask  a  police  sergeant  here,  James  Benedict, 
about  the  show  of  force.  "We  have  nothing  to 
hide,"  he  says.  "They're  selling  narcotics  in 
there."  I  ask  him  what  he  thinks  of  the  Ray 
Golden  case;  the  question  seems  to  anger  him. 
"Have  you  heard  one  piece  of  evidence?"  he 
says. 

"What  about  Ray  Golden  and  the  white 
girl?"  someone  asks  after  the  officer  has  walked 
away. 

People  out  here  seem  very  familiar  with  Judi 

Stambaugh.  "She  was  in  the  streets  like  everyone 

else,"  says  a  girl.  "She  liked  this  environment." 

Judi's  father.  Lieutenant  Curtis  Stambaugh, 

will  later  tell  me,  "She's  got  some  friends  whom 
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she  hangs  out  with  on  the  street.  That's  where  she  knows  Gol- 
den from,  because  he  hung  out  there  on  Avenue  E,"  nearby.  But 
people  say  they  haven't  seen  Judi  lately. 

Her  hair  in  cornrows,  dressed  in  big  shirts  and  baggy  jeans, 
Judi— also  known  as  Becky,  for  Judi  Rebecca— was  accepted 
among  the  people  on  Southwest  Sixth  Street,  even  though  she  is 
white.  "She  was  straight,"  says  a  girl,  meaning  she  was  all  right. 

She  talked  tough.  "Your  ass  has  had  it,"  Judi  allegedly  told 
the  girl  she  was  accused  of  stalking  in  the  summer  of  2001,  ac- 
cording to  court  papers.  The  state  dropped  the  charges  in  April 
2002.  The  case  was  handled  by  Judge  Harold  Cohen,  the  same 
judge  who  presided  over  the  Golden  inquest. 

"This  shit  got  to  stop!"  says  a  young  man  on  the  street,  throw- 
ing a  punch  in  the  air  in  the  direction  of  the  police. 

Carleen  rushes  over  to  him.  "Be  cool,  be  cool!"  she  says. 
"Don't  give  them  cause  to  make  no  arrest!" 

At  the  sight  of  her,  people  start  running  over,  telling  her,  "The 
police  made  a  false  arrest  on  me—'  "They  put  a  gun  on  my  14- 
year-old's  head—"  As  fast  as  she  can,  Carleen  is  scribbling  down 
the  number  of  a  local  N.A.A.C.P.  contact  on  small  bits  of  paper 
and  handing  them  out. 

When  the  police  cars  finally  roll  away,  she  turns  to  me.  "You 
see  how  this  thing  could  turn  ugly?"  she  says.  She  looks  dis- 
gusted. "They  had  to  make  their  presence  known." 

I  get  the  offense  report  from  the  sheriff's  department;  they 


made  one  arrest,  for  possession  of  "a  piece  of  suspected  c 
cocaine,  approximately  two  grams,"  worth  about  $20. 

obby's  Market  is  next. 

It's  a  convenience  store  in  the  bottom  of  a  gi ' 
white  building  up  Southwest  Sixth  Street;  men  art 
ting,  drinking,  on  the  curb  outside. 

"The  guys  come  out  of  the  cornfield,  after  a  bj, 
hot  day,  they  sit  here  and  take  you  a  cold  beer,"  says  a 
named  Richard  Clark. 

Clark  says  he  knew  Ray  Golden  for  22  years;  they  grew  i 
the  housing  community  a  few  blocks  away.  He  says  the  last 
he  saw  Golden  was  out  here  at  Bobby's,  the  afternoon  of 
27.  "He  was  talking  about  sports.  He  stayed  up  on  his  sp 
He  loved  fishing,  hunting.  He  wasn't  no  depressed,"  he  say: 
At  the  inquest,  the  state  made  much  of  Golden's  allegec 
pression,  calling  in  two  expert  witnesses  to  testify.  "I  think 
was  a  very  sick  man,"  said  McKinley  Cheshire,  a  psychia 
he  had  never  interviewed  Golden's  family,  relying  instead  oi 
merous  police  and  medical  examiner's  reports.  In  repor 
which  Golden's  family  members  were  interviewed,  they  said 
they  did  not  believe  Golden  would  have  killed  himself. 

Clark  says,  "A  lone  depressing  person  to  me  will  not 
dressed  clean.  Ray  wasn't  no  bum— he  changed  his  clothes  ( 
day,  shaved;  his  shoes  was  clean.  Ray  had  plenty  of  friei 


ark  says  there  was  a  white  girl  in  town— he  doesn't  know 

ame— who  seemed  to  have  a  crush  on  Golden.  "She  come 

here  sometimes,  come  up  here  and  holler  at  him  on  the 

;r."  That's  all  he  knows,  he  says. 

;  go  upstairs  to  talk  to  Pork'N'Bean. 

rk'N'Bean  is  a  Belle  Glade  landmark,  like  Bobby's  itself; 

f0B  on  top  of  it.  He's  tall  and  thin  with  long  gray  dreads 

;iant  aviator  glasses. 

Lay  said  he  had  a  white  girl,  "but  the  dad  don't  like 

'  says  Pork'N'Bean,  sitting  on  a  chair  outside  his  one- 
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room  apartment.  "I  ain't  never  saw 
the  girl  and  I  don't  know  who  the 
daddy  was." 

Ray  Golden  was,  it  seems,  quite 
popular  with  women.  At  the  inquest 
the  state  mentioned  several  different 
women  Golden  had  allegedly  known, 
in  a  seeming  attempt  to  paint  him 
as  not  only  an  unemployed  alcoholic  but  also  a 
womanizer. 

"Listen,  he  had  a  lot  of  friends,"  says  Pork'N'Bean, 
"but  who  his  girlfriend  was.  he  told  me  he  had  a 
white  girl.  All  the  rest  of  them,  he  called  them  "chicks,' 
but  the  white  girl,  he  said  that  was  his  girlfriend. 
He  said  the  daddy  didn't  like  him.  I  said,  'You  bet- 
ter leave  her  alone,  why'— Jesus,  hell,  shit,  that's  why 
he  got  hung  probably." 

I  ask  why  he  thinks  Golden  was  killed.  "The  man 
ain't  hang  or  kill  himself,"  Pork'N'Bean  scoffs.  "The 
man  was  talking  about  his  son,  about  how  his  son 
did  so  good  in  school."  Golden  had  four  children— 
Denise.  12,  Feraris,  11,  Fekaris,  10,  and  another  Fe- 
raris,  8.  He  had  their  names  tattooed  on  his  chest. 

"He  always  talk  about  how  much  he  loved  his 
grandma,"  says  Pork'N'Bean.  "Hed  always  say,  'I  got- 
ta go  check  on  Grandma.  Somebody  take  me  home: 

"We  was  talking  one  time  about  that  boy  shot 
himself  'cause  he  thought  he  had  UDS,  and  I  said, 


They  gonna  have  to  kill  me.  I  ain't  gonna  kill  myself  for  noth- 
ing.' He  said,  "You  right  about  that.'" 

couple  of  days  later,  Carleen  and  I  have  lunch  with 
Dianne  Giammarco  at  the  Black  Gold  Steakhouse,  con- 
sidered Belle  Glade's  finest  restaurant.  Giammarco— 
husky-voiced,  blonde,  in  a  print  blouse  and  jeans- 
works  with  Carleen  and  is  a  therapist.  She  too  was 
there  on  the  day  Ray  Golden  was  found.  "I  had  lost  a  child 
myself,"  to  a  motorcycle  accident,  she  says,  and  so  she  went  over 

to  the  yard,  hoping  she  could  be 
of  help  consoling  the  family. 

She  says  she  was  also  bothered 
by  the  police  handling  of  the  scene. 
"There  was  crime-scene  tape  up  for 
a  really  short  time,"  she  says;  but 
then,  just  before  the  police  left,  they 
pulled  it.  "There  are  certain  things 
you're  going  to  do  at  a  crime  scene," 
Belle  Glade  police  chief  Michael 
Miller  later  tells  me.  "And  once 
those  things  are  complete  you've 
done  it.  It's  not  going  to  change." 
Giammarco  says  she  also  saw 
tire  tracks  leading  up  to  the  tree 
and  thinks,  "It  really  makes  sense 
from  the  height  where  he  was 
hanging  that  they  stood  him  on  a 
hood  of  a  car  and  drove  away."  She 


"I  AIN'T  NEVER  STOPPING,"  BERNICE 
GOLDEN  SAYS,  ARMS  FOLDED,  LOOKING 
OFF  INTO  THE  FIELDS,  "UNTIL  THEY  TELL 


ME  WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  MY  BABY." 


says  she  heard  a  woman  at  the  scene  she  thought  was  "a  relative 
of  the  family  say  that  a  neighbor  had  seen  a  gray  car  with  two 
or  three  occupants  drive  away  that  night— that's  when  the  dog 
was  barking." 

At  about  four  a.m.  on  the  night  Golden  died,  family  members 
say,  their  mutt,  Sal,  who  was  chained  in  the  yard,  was  barking,  wak- 
ing them,  but  they  never  went  outside  to  see  why,  because  Sal 
barked  a  lot— but  never  at  Ray.  Golden  fed  him. 

Roughly  eight  weeks  after  Golden's  death,  Giammarco  says, 
she  was  in  consultation  with  a  client  when  the  client— whom  she 
cannot  name— asked  her  to  help  her  make  a  call  to  the  Belle 
Glade  police.  The  woman  said  she  had  information  relating  to 
the  death  of  Ray  Golden  and  it  was  "weighing  heavy  on  her 
heart,"  but  "she  was  fearful." 

And  so,  anonymously,  the  woman  called  Sergeant  Steve  Sawyers 
at  the  Belle  Glade  Police  Department  and  told  him  her  story  (de- 
tails of  which  I  learned  later  from  law-enforcement  reports;  Giam- 
marco kept  it  confidential;.  She  said  she'd  been  standing  outside  a 
convenience  store  in  the  neighboring  town  of  South  Bay— a  town 
where,  unbeknownst  to  her,  Golden  had  worked  continued  on  page  3«o 
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ickey  Spillane,  the 


World  War  II  veteran  who  stunned  liter- 
ary America  in  1947  with  his  first  book, 
/,  the  Jury— written  nights,  he  claimed,  in 
less  than  three  weeks  in  a  tent  by  the 
light  of  a  Coleman  lamp— is  back,  with 
two  new  mystery  novels.  /,  the  Jury,  to- 
gether with  his  next  five  books,  sold  more 
than  13  million  copies,  and  Spillane  and 
his  tough  private-eye  hero,  Mike  Ham- 
mer, established  a  whole  new  macho 
vocabulary  in  the  detective  genre:  "I'm 
alone.  I  can  slap  someone  in  the  puss 
and  they  can't  do  a  damn  thing. . . .  Cops 
can't  break  a  guy's  arm  to  make  him  talk, 
and  they  can't  shove  his  teeth  in  with  the 
muzzle  of  a  .45  to  remind  him  that  you 
aren't  fooling." 

Spillane  is  85  this  year,  and  one  of  the 
new  books  transports  Mike  Hammer  to 
the  post-9/11  high-tech  age.  The  other,  out 
this  month  from  Simon  &  Schuster,  is  a 
mystery  titled  Something's  Down  There. 


A  ane,  a  onetime  actress  who  played 
g  M  Molly  Brown  in  regional  theater, 
\f  walks  into  the  study  with  the  day's 
mail.  "Someone's  sent  you  a  box  of  books," 
she  says.  Spillane  gets  stacks  of  mail  from 
fans  who  cut  across  generations,  from  re- 
tired World  War  II  servicemen  who  relish 
his  books  for  nostalgia  to  the  film  noir 
buffs  for  whom  Kiss  Me  Deadly,  Robert 
Aldrich's  1955  black-and-white  adaptation 
of  the  1952  best-seller,  is  the  holy  grail. 

No  one  has  been  more  loyal  than  the 
mystery  writer  Max  Allan  Collins,  who 
says  he  "never  stopped  bringing  up"  Spil- 
lane's  name  at  meetings  of  the  Mystery 
Writers  of  America.  "I  almost  had  a  fist- 
fight  with  someone  over  this  once. . . . 
Mickey  didn't  share  the  critical  blessing 
that  Dashiell  Hammett,  Raymond  Chan- 
dler, and  even  James  M.  Cain  had  received. 
He  was  viewed  as  a  hack  and  a  vulgari- 
an... .  Writers  resented  that  he  was  a  pub- 
lic figure  and  a  celebrity,"  says  Collins. 

Spillane  takes  a  perverse  pleasure  in  the 
critical  drubbing  he  received.  "Do  you 
know  what  I  say  to  them?  I  say,  Heel  Heel 
Heel"  He  makes  a  high-pitched  laughing 
sound  and  adds,  "As  long  as  they  buy  my 
books."  He  has  read  all  the  press  about 
him,  bad  as  well  as  good,  and  he  can 
quote  reviews  from  50  years  ago.  "Antho- 


ater  in  New  York  for  an  entertainmei  ft 
azine.  From  there  he  moved  on  to  ti 
books.  In  1940  he  was  selling  re  I 
Gimbels  when  a  fellow  salesman  n 
Joe  Gill  introduced  him  to  his  b  <J 
Ray,  who  worked  for  Funnies,  Inc.,  |k 
the  independent  studios  that  chun  j 
product  for  comic  books.  "My  brot  I 
him  a  job  as  an  editor  writing  storie  |i 
Joe  Gill,  who  is  still  friends  with  1 
60  years  later. 

Before  long  Spillane  was  writ  I 
some  of  the  big-name  features,  in  I 
Captain  Marvel,  The  Human  Ton  H 
Bull's-Eye  Bill.  He  produced  stories  j  i 
ord  time.  "Soon  after  he  came  to  wc  I 
lane  was  turning  out  an  eight-pagfll 
story  every  day.  Most  writers  neede  h 
days  to  a  week,"  Life  magazine  r  II 
in  the  early  50s. 

During  World  War  II,  Spillantll 
ed  in  the  air  force  and  taught  p  is 
Greenwood,  Mississippi,  where  he  i 
first  wife,  Mary  Ann  Pierce.  "Eve 
I  needed  money  during  the  war,  \ 
something  and  sent  it  in,"  he  sa 
painter  George  Wilson  remembei  jn< 
ing  Spillane  as  a  23-year-old  felk 
"I  thought  he  was  a  bullshitter,  a  B 
type  fast-talker.  But  I  found  out 
a  pretty  amiable 


;u  jomeinings  Down  mere.  ^^^^^ 

it  men  eomm>  Me.  i  thought,  just  ww. 


Spillane,  who  has  published  24  mysteries 
since  1947,  still  types  with  two  fingers.  His 
brush  cut,  unchanged  since  Eisenhower 
was  president,  is  now  white,  but  with  his 
boxer's  body  and  intense  blue  eyes  he  has 
a  disconcerting  sex  appeal.  His  home  is  a 
palatial  house  at  the  end  of  a  road  in 
Murrells  Inlet,  South  Carolina,  where  he 
has  lived  on  and  off  since  the  early  50s, 
currently  with  his  third  wife,  Jane  Rodgers 
Johnson,  a  former  runner-up  for  Miss  South 
Carolina. 

Though  he  may  have  once  been  the 
moral  scourge  of  American  letters,  today 
he  is  an  active  Jehovah's  Witness.  He 
doesn't  drink  or  smoke  any  longer,  and 
he  teaches  Bible  classes  and  goes  from 
door  to  door  proselytizing.  "I  have  one 
Bible  student  a  week  now,"  he  says.  "My 
other  Bible  student  just  got  baptized." 
A  reformed  sinner,  he  tells  me  he  didn't 
have  sex  with  his  wife  until  after  they 
were  married.  "Sex  on  a  first  date?  Stu- 
pid. You  got  a  whore  on  your  hands," 
naps. 


ny  Boucher,  the  famous  New 
York  Times  critic,  finally  took  back  all  he 
said  about  me,  after  tearing  me  down  for 
years.  He  said  he  could  hardly  wait  for 
my  next  book  to  come  out." 

f%  pillane  started  out  covering  boot- 
^j  legging  scams  and  other  bits  of 
V^  lowlife  activity  for  the  Elizabeth 
Daily  Journal  when  he  was  in  high  school 
in  New  Jersey.  "I'd  make  carbon  copies  of 
stories  I  was  writing  and  turn  one  copy  in 
as  a  school  writing  assignment." 

His  father  was  Irish  Catholic  and  his 
mother  Scottish  Protestant.  "You  can  imag- 
ine what  a  mixed-up  situation  that  was," 
says  Spillane,  who  was  christened  Frank 
Morrison  Spillane.  Joe  Spillane  tended  bar 
and  moved  around  from  job  to  job,  includ- 
ing one  in  a  hardware  store,  where  Mickey 
got  his  first  glimpse  of  a  typewriter.  "I 
loved  the  sound  it  made.  I  used  to  type  on 
it.  I  knew  I  was  going  to  be  a  writer."  He 
was  eight  or  nine  at  the  time. 

One  of  his  first  jobs  after  high  school 
was  covering  burlesque  at  the  Apollo  The- 


guy."  Wilson  and  Spillane  eventuc 
a  house  together,  and  still  spend 
gether  every  winter. 

When  the  war  was  over,  Spillane 
up  with  Joe  and  Ray  Gill,  rentec 
on  Vandeveer  Place  in  Brooklyn,  < 
into  the  comic-book  business.  Wit! 
Wilson  he  bought  a  hayfield  in  Nc 
New  York,  in  the  foothills  of  the  < 
and  while  they  built  a  house  01 
lived  in  a  tent.  "We  didn't  have  an 
bile,  and  we  didn't  have  water,  te 
or  electricity,"  Wilson  recalls. 

Jk  t  night  Spillane  would  s  i 
fm  tent,  his  typewriter  percl  J 
r*    wobbly  table.  He  was  de 
to  make  the  $1,000  they  needec, 
terials  for  the  house.  He  remerr 
typewriter  vividly,  "an  L.C.  Smii 
backspace  that  didn't  work  and 
of  keys  that  were  shot  that  I  paid  I 
He  continues.  "I  was  a  guy  on  <  I 
mission.  I  needed  the  money.  Nj 
Joe  Gill,  I  remember  him  pic  J 
the  pages.  'This  is  continued  on  I 
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HAMMER  TIME 


(1)  The  poster  for  the 
1957  film  My  Gun  Is  Quick, 
starring  Robert  Bray  as 
Mike  Hammer.  (2)  Spillane 
signing  copies  of  Day  of 
the  Guns  at  a  Woolworth 
store  in  Philadelphia,  1964. 
(3)  The  tough  World  War  II 
veteran  at  the  peak  of  his 
fame.  (4)  The  enticing  cover 
of  the  paperback  /,  the 
Jury,  which  sold  a  quarter 
of  a  million  copies  in  the 
first  week.  (5)  Spillane 
hobnobbing  with  Marlene 
Dietrich  during  the  years 
he  spent  in  Hollywood. 
(6)  The  writer  getting  into  a 
P-51  Mustang  in  Sarasota, 
Florida,  in  the  early  50s. 
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When  Slim  Aarons  published  A  Wonderful  Time,  his  photo  album  of 
the  rich  at  play,  in  1974,  the  book  fell  flat.  Three  decades  later,  its  essential  inspiration  for 

top  designers,  art  directors,  and  interior  decorators;  copies  go  for  up  to  $2,000; 

jnd  Aarons  has  been  re-invented  as  a  fashion  guru  With  a  second  volume  of  his  work, 

Once  upon  a  Time,  due  out  this  month,  EVGENIA  PERETZ  discovers  how 

Aarons s  images— C  Z.  Guest poolside  in  Palm  Beach,  Peter  Pulitzers  khaki  cool, 

Babe  Paley  at  her  Jamaica  cottage— put  old-money  chic  on  the  map 


I  (OVER  THE  WATERFRONT 


A  1985  Slim  Aarons  photo  of 

the  Grande  Plage  in  Biarritz,  France; 

inset,  Aarons  in  Hawaii  in  1955  with 

cameras  slung  round  his  neck  during  the 

filming  of  John  Ford  and  Mervyn 


something  and  with  a  weakness  for  needle- 
point cushions,  Slim  Aarons,  the  photog- 
rapher behind  A  Wonderful  Time,  a  1974 
picture  book  about  the  Good  Life,  is  not 
what  you'd  expect  from  the  guru  of  21st- 
century  cool.  At  his  1782  Bedford,  New 
York,  farmhouse— bought  with  the  help  of 
friends  at  Life  magazine  in  1953— you  are 
greeted  by  an  American  flag  and.  at  Christ- 
mastime, by  a  cardboard  pinup  of  Charlie 
Brown.  Inside,  among  the  signed  pictures 
from  photographer  friends  Alfred  Eisen- 
staedt  and  George  Silk,  you'll  come  across 
straw  hats  propped  against  the  wall,  a 
stash  of  Canada  Dry  ginger  ale,  a  small 
bowl  of  hard  candy,  and  Currier  &  Ives 
prints  he  may  have  picked  up  at  a  New 
Hampshire  auction.  Settle  into  the  sofa, 
fireside,  and  you'll  find  yourself  next  to 
a  tiny  pillow  that  tells  you,  if  you  ever 

LEAVE  ME  I'M  GOING  WITH  YOU. 

"I  can't  figure  out  why  people  love  it  so 
much,"  Aarons  says  of  the  book  he  did 

Phi       raphs  excerpted  from  Slim  Aarons:  Once 
upon  a  Time,  by  Slim  Aarons,  to  be  published 
this  month  by  Harry  N.  Abrams,  Inc.;  ©  2003 
b)  Getty  Images. 


three  decades  ago  that  has  suddenly  put 
him  back  in  the  limelight.  As  usual,  the 
lanky,  six-foot-four-inch,  good-looking  pho- 
tographer is  wearing  a  cheerful  cotton  as- 
cot around  his  neck  and  a  tidy  cardigan. 
He  has  made  contact  with  his  memory,  or 
what  he  calls  his  "IBM,"  and  is  on  one  of 
his  impressive  monologues,  delivered  in  an 
endearing  bark.  "Imagine,  it  came  out  in 
'74!  Now  they've  set  up  a  whole  thing  on 
the  Web!  They  have  an  auction  [of  copies 
of  the  book]  every  day— would  you  believe 
it?"  A  collection  of  photographs  from 
Aarons's  work  for  Life,  Holiday,  Harper's 
Bazaar,  Town  &  Country,  and  Travel  & 
Leisure,  A  Wonderful  Time  is  an  unabashed 
homage  to  a  now  bygone  era  of  privilege 
and  exclusivity.  Popping  into  such  resorts 
and  enclaves  as  Newport  and  Palm  Beach, 
Acapulco  and  Palm  Springs,  it  introduced 
people  to  Barclay  Warburton  III  at  the 
helm  of  the  brigantine  Black  Pearl;  Mrs. 
William  de  Rham's  dancing  class  at  the 
River  Club,  on  the  Upper  East  Side  of 
Manhattan;  golf-club  cozies  knitted  by  the 
Duchess  of  Windsor;  skiing  picnics  at 
Snowmass.  Colorado;  numerous  "popular 
couples";  women  with  names  like  Brownie 
and  Bobo;  and  various  horses  and  hounds. 
While  only  a  handful  of  people  in  1974 
thought  A  Wonderful  Time  was  so  won- 
derful, it  has  given  Aarons  a  second  ca- 
reer—starting with  a  new  book,  Once  upon 
a  Time— and  has  made  Slim,  a  man  who 
still  talks  about  "gals"  and  "fellas,"  the 
hippest  name  in  fashion. 

"I  don't  think  there's  any  American 
designer  who  doesn't  have  a  copy  [of  A 
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\.  Watson  Armour  III. 
tormer  Jean  Scroveppe,  her* 
n.  and  their  friends  relax  af 
eppe  estate  in  Lake  Forest, 
1957.  Tup  right,  writer 
>ard  in  Jamaica,  1953 


Wonderful  rime],"  says  Michael  Kors,  chief 
dresser  of  the  junior  jet  set.  Designer  An- 
na Sui  calls  it  "the  quintessential  guide  for 
good  taste."  Rare-book  dealers  sell  it  for 
up  to  $2,000.  Interior  decorators  leave  cop- 
ies open  to  a  different  page  each  day  for 
inspiration.  Top  editors  of  glossy  maga- 
zines won't  let  it  leave  their  offices.  Art  di- 
rectors "borrow"  it— permanently.  "  Vogue's 
had  and  lost  47  copies!"  Aarons  reports. 

A     arons  began  his  climb  to 
/I      style  swami  at  an  unlike- 
/  ly  place— a  farm  in  New 

Af  Hampshire.  But,  for  all 

/  the  weighty  lineage  he  has 

— ^-       ■   *  -  photographed,  his  own 
childhood  remains  "a  blur."  Raised  by  his 
grandparents,  Aarons  never  really  knew  his 
parents,  and  he  won't  talk  about  it,  be- 
cause he  doesn't  want  "crazies  calling  up, 
saying  they're  long-lost  cousins."  Instead, 
he'll  just  exclaim.  "I'm  a  simple  farm  boy!" 
Like  all  New  Hampshire  farm  boys  in  the 
early  1940s  who  wanted  to  see  the  world. 
Aarons  enlisted  in  the  army  and  talked  his 
way  into  a  job  as  a  hypo  dipper,  the  boy 
who  dunks  the  developing  prints  in  chem- 
lowest  level  in  photography." 
.  c.iker  he  became  a  photographer 
shooting  military  maneuvers. 
hero  t!  \arons,  "and 


I  became  very  looked  after  by  the  ser- 
geants' daughters."  When  the  war  started, 
he  also  charmed  Hollywood  director  Frank 
Capra,  who  had  been  making  a  movie  for 
the  war  effort,  and  who  had  come  to  West 
Point  looking  for  people  to  work  overseas 
on  Yank,  the  weekly  spin-off  of  the  military 
newspaper  The  Stars  and  Stripes,  which 
had  such  writers  as  Andy  Rooney  and  Ir- 
win Shaw  on  staff.  "Capra  got  me  out," 
says  Aarons.  Before  he  knew  it,  the  simple 
farm  boy  was  on  a  Pan  Am  Clipper,  head- 
ed for  London.  "Quite  a  thing  for  a  kid  like 
me,"  he  says.  He  can  wax  nostalgic  about 
the  good  old  days  of  early-airline  luxury 
for  an  afternoon,  uninterrupted. 

Photojournalism  was  just  beginning, 
and  he  was  issued  a  Speed  Graphic,  a 
camera  that  required  the  insertion  and  re- 
moval of  plates.  Aarons  promptly  ditched 
it.  "How  can  you  even  think  of  using  it 
in  a  war?"  he  says.  Instead  he  used  a  small 
Leica.  "Cameras  were  nothing  in  those 
days.  You  had  to  be  a  photographer  to  take 
pictures  in  those  days,"  he  explains.  Aarons 
recorded  brutal  fighting  at  Monte  Cassi- 
no,  where,  under  mortar  fire,  he  lost  bow- 
el control.  The  war  also  introduced  him 
to  two  men,  George  Silk  and  Car!  Mydans, 
who  were  taking  pictures  for  Life,  the  mag- 
azine he  had  revered  as  a  teenager.  "We 
stayed  together  through  the  whole  campaign 
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A  1966  photo  of  the  Ledges, 

the  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 

estate  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard 

Gardiner  Cushing,  built  by 

Howard's  father,  Robert 

Maynard  Cushing,  in  the  1860s 

as  a  retreat  from  the  Boston 

summer  heat. 
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in  Italy,"  says  Silk,  86,  who  remembers  the 
three  of  them  liberating  a  German  beer 
cellar,  catching  a  chicken  by  the  side  of 
the  road  and  making  it  dinner,  and  risking 
their  lives  on  a  daily  basis.  "He  was  scared 
to  death,  and  so  was  I,"  Silk  adds.  At  one 
point,  Aarons  saved  Mydans's  life  by  fran- 
tically telling  him  to  retreat  from  some 
German  gunners.  Aarons  himself  was 
wounded  during  the  invasion  of  Anzio, 
along  with  syndicated  columnist  Ernie 
Pyle,  when  the  Germans  blew  up  a  dock 
along  the  Italian  beach.  "That's  how  I  got 
my  Purple  Heart,"  Aarons  says.  "I  gave  it 
to  a  blonde  I  knew  after  the  war.  She 
said  she  liked  the  color."  Finally,  the  three 
rode  into  Rome  together  to  see  it  fall  to 
the  Allies.  Aarons  recorded  the  day  with 
a  famous  picture  of  a  soldier  holding  a 
baby  in  a  jubilant  Mussolini  Square. 

■  ^^  ut  Aarons  would  tire  of  wit- 

m       M  nessing  carnage  and  de- 

m  _f^  spair.  "After  you've  seen  a 

m     ^V    concentration   camp,   you 

m         M    really  don't  want  to  see  any 

■  -^  more  bad  things,"  he  says, 
echoing  the  sentiments  of  many  returning 
vets.  For  some,  this  meant  a  life  spent 
grilling  in  the  suburbs.  For  Slim,  it  meant 
recording  for  all  the  top  magazines  an  exclu- 
sive world  of  elegance,  wealth,  and  leisure— 
or,  as  he  famously  put  it,  "attractive  people 
in  attractive  places  doing  attractive  things." 
While  at  Life  (where  he  met  his  future 
wife,  Rita  Dewart,  then  an  assistant  on 
the  photo  desk),  he  went  to  Hollywood  to 
shoot  such  rarefied  events  as  the  croquet 
match  between  teams  headed  by  produc- 
er Darryl  Zanuck  and  writer  Moss  Hart. 
When  he  returned  to  Rome,  it  was  to  pho- 
tograph actors  and  actresses,  and  he  em- 
bedded himself  at  the  Excelsior  Hotel, 
whose  lobby  was  festooned  with  high-priced 
courtesans.  At  Harper's  Bazaar,  he  worked 
with  art  director  Alexey  Brodovich,  an  ac- 
knowledged master  at  turning  magazine 
photographs  into  artistic  presentations.  By 
the  time  Life  wanted  him  to  shoot  the  Ko- 
rean War,  Aarons  had  decided,  "I'll  only 
do  a  beach  if  it  has  a  blonde  on  it." 

Aarons  would  subsequently  get  his  fill  of 
both  blondes  and  beaches  at  Holiday  mag- 
azine. Although  Holiday  had  such  distin- 
guished writers  as  Faulkner  and  Steinbeck, 
its  look  had  long  been  overly  tidy  and 
predictable.  Then,  in  1951,  a  man  named 
Frank  Zachary  took  over  as  art  director 
and  pumped  new  energy  into  it.  Fresh 
from  Portfolio  (a  cutting-edge  design  mag- 
azine that  people  still  talk  about,  even 
gh  it  came  out  only  three  times), 
Zachary  enlisted  a  number  of  sophisticat- 
ed illustrators  and  came  up  with  a  style  of 
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taking  pictures  he  called  "environmental 
photography."  There  would  be  no  close- 
ups.  Subjects  would  be  seen  in  their  mi- 
lieus—their rooms,  their  gardens,  with  their 
books  and  their  "goddamn  dogs,"  as  Zach- 
ary would  say.  He  set  up  a  stable  of  pho- 
tographers that  included  Arnold  Newman, 
Henri  Cartier-Bresson,  Tom  Hollyman,  Fred 
Maroon,  John  Lewis  Stage,  and  Aarons, 
which  would  become  the  backbone  of  the 
magazine.  From  the  start,  Aarons  was  the 
group's  most  voluble  member.  "He  was  very 
exuberant,"  Newman,  85,  says  decorously, 
recalling  the  group  lunches  at  Gallagher's 
Steak  House,  on  West  52nd  Street,  during 
which  the  other  men  struggled  to  get  a 
word  in  here  and  there.  Aarons  some- 
times had  them  jumping  through 
hoops  at  work  too.  Once,  on  as- 
signment in  Nairobi  for  an  issue  de- 
voted to  Africa,  Newman  discovered 
that  Aarons  had  made  him  his  as- 
sistant. "I  couldn't  get  out  to  do  my 
own  work  until  another  couple  of 
days,"  says  Newman. 

Aarons  never  made  a  big  thing 
about  creating  high  art— which  is  why 
his  friend  V.F.  contributing  photogra- 
pher Jonathan  Becker  calls  him  the 
"Jimmy  Stewart  of  photography"  and 
why  Aarons  often  reminds  people  that 
"it's  all  bullshit."  His  briefings  with 
Zachary  before  assignments  were  to  the 
point  and  usually  ended  with  the  words 
"Slim,  bring  back  the  snaps,  and  make 
sure  it  doesn't  look  like  Brooklyn."  Aar- 
ons would  set  off  with  a  minimum  of 
equipment  and  a  beautiful  assistant  to  dis- 
tract subjects.  ("They  were  all  racehorses," 
Aarons  tells  you— often.)  Sometimes  he 
and  his  girl  Friday  worked  like  tornadoes. 
New  York  magazine  founder  Clay  Felker, 
now  a  senior  lecturer  at  the  U.C.  Berkeley 
graduate  school  of  journalism,  recalls  wit- 
nessing them  getting  the  snaps  for  a  sto- 
ry he  was  writing,  and  reporting  on  it  to 
Zachary:  "Slim  and  that  girl  were  a  guerril- 
la team.  They  went  in,  went  out,  without 
anyone  knowing  what  hit  them." 

Other  times,  Aarons  might  put 
in  long  hours  of  careful  or- 
chestration, persuading  sub- 
jects to  move,  say,  their  entire 
bedrooms  onto  the  lawn. 
Once,  on  assignment  for  a 
story  about  Venice,  he  spent  days  trying 
to  get  a  gondolier  to  haul  dozens  of  boats 
up  onto  St.  Mark's  Square  (he  eventually 
succeeded  by  giving  him  $250).  Deter- 
mined not  to  include  any  pigeons  in  the 
photos,  he  waited  one  morning  until  6:30, 
when  the  square  was  gleaming  wet  from 
being  freshly  cleaned,  and  pointed  his  Lei- 
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THE  GANG'S  ALL  HERE 

(1)  Slim  Aarons  outside 
his  home,  in  Bedford,  New  York, 
July  2003.  (2)  The  girls  of  the 
Eoxcroft  School,  in  Virginia,  wait 
for  their  horses,  1960.  (3)  Clark 
Gable  and  Aarons  in  Rome, 
October  1959.  (4)  Mafia  boss 
Lucky  Luciano,  second  from 
left,  with  Aarons  in  Sicily,  1949. 

(5)  Senator  Barry  Goldwater 
near  Scottsdale,  Arizona,  1967. 

(6)  Aarons  (back  row,  center) 
with  the  Holiday  staff,  including 
Arnold  Newman  (back  row, 
second  from  left)  and  Frank 
Zachary  (front  row,  second  from 
left).  (7)  Editor  Buz  Wyeth,  writer 
Laura  Hawk  Gushing,  Aarons, 
and  his  assistant  Cary  Ohlcr,  in 
Aarons's  living  room. 
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GRANDES  DAMES 

Ap.  Z.  Guest  and  her  son, 
v  'er.  #  VHJa  Artemis,  Palm  Beach, 

,?5.fep  right,  Babe  Paley  at 
"    iiKound  Hill,  Jamaica, 
Jtl'fcpsband,CBS  head  Bill 

s  a  camera  at  the  photogr 


ca  to  shoot.  "One  pigeon  appeared,"  says 
Zachary.  "It  was  perfect."  To  photograph 
Madame  de  la  Haye-Jousselin,  a  descen- 
dant of  the  Comtesse  de  Noailles,  Aarons 
put  her  in  riding  habit,  sidesaddle,  in  front 
of  the  magnificent  gate  of  her  chateau. 
"Slim  managed  to  get  the  horse  to  raise  his 
hoof.  A  real,  honest-to-God,  17th-century 
portrait,"  Zachary  says. 

But  Aarons's  pictures  were  more  than 
old-fashioned  portraits  of  modern  rich  peo- 
ple. They  made  modern  rich  people  sexy. 
His  photos  of  banquets  in  Acapulco— in- 
cluding one  with  actor  Douglas  Fairbanks 
Jr.  and  designers  Oscar  de  la  Renta  and 
Emilio  Pucci-had  the  kind  of  effortless 
fabulousness  that  told  viewers,  Keep 
dreaming.  The  photographs  of  socialite 
C.  Z.  Guest  at  her  pool  in  Palm  Beach 
and  of  Babe  Paley  relaxing  at  the  cottage 
in  Round  Hill,  Jamaica,  owned  by  her 
and  her  husband,  CBS  chief  Bill  Paley, 
had  the  kind  of  satisfied-ice-queen  allure 
seen  only  in  Grace  Kelly  movies.  "He  ex- 
tracted everything  that  was  cool  and  chic 
about  [old  money],"  says  professional  style- 
watcher  Simon  Doonan,  a  major  Aarons 
follower   "He  left  behind  all  the  dusty 
;s  orit  and  made  it  look  incred- 
p  a  id  stylish  .    .  because  most 
s  look  kind  of  frumpy,  mumsy, 


/n  return,  society  made  him 
an  honorary  member.  "Every- 
body that  he  photographed— 
everybody-hked  him.  You 
couldn't  help  but  like  him,"  says 
Guest,  who  sums  up  the  whole 
Slim  experience  in  a  clipped  "fabulous." 
Anthony  Mazzola,  his  editor  at  Town  & 
Country,  recalls,  "When  we  covered  balls, 
we  knew  all  the  people,  and  Slim  knew  all 
the  people,  and  when  they  saw  him  com- 
ing, most  of  the  women  would  get  up  and 
embrace  him."  At  the  annual  Metropolitan 
Museum  Costume  Institute  ball,  Aarons 
would  serve  as  an  escort  for  Mrs.  Douglas 
MacArthur.  When  President  Kennedy 
drove  by  him  in  Palm  Beach,  he  rolled 
down  the  window  of  his  car  and  asked, 
"Was  the  girl  from  your  story  about  Lake 
Como  really  that  beautiful?"  European  aris- 
tocracy would  vouch  for  him.  During  the 
Ascot  race:-  in  London,  when  Aarons  was 
knocked  down  by  guards  for  lifting  up  his 
camera  in  the  royal  enclosure,  he  was  res- 
cued by  none  other  than  Prince  Philip. 
"Slim,  what  the  hell  are  they  doing  to 
you?"  the  prince  asked. 

Saving  the  flattery  for  his  pictures,  Aar- 
ons called  it  as  he  saw  it,  seeing  fit  to  point 
out  to  John  D.  Rockefeller  III  the  crab- 
grass  growing  on  his  lawn  or  telling  Dan- 
iel Ludwig,  the  billionaire  shipbuilder 
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GOOD  SPORTS 


Students  from  Stowe  Preparatory 
School  in  Vermont  get  fit  at  Mour 
Mansfield,  around  1960.  Left, 
Laddie  Sanford  at  the  Gulfstream 
Polo  Club,  Delray,  Florida,  1955. 
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and  environmentalist,  who  had  asked  Slim 
to  pay  the  taxi  fare,  to  take  a  hike.  "I  think 
of  Slim  as  Tom  Sawyer,"  says  his  friend 
Mike  Gallagher,  the  vintage-book-and- 
photograph  dealer.  "I  can  just  picture  him 
sneaking  out  of  someone's  window." 

"People  always  ask  me,  'Why  is  everyone 
always  so  happy  in  your  pictures?' "  Aarons 
reports.  "I  say,  'Because  they  like  me!'"  After 
he  turned  in  a  story  on  the  Duke  of  Dev- 
onshire, his  talent  for  access  raised  the  bar 
at  Holiday.  Zachary  recalls  the  hard  line  he 
developed  with  young  photographers  look- 
ing for  work.  "I'd  say,  'Suppose  I  gave  you 
an  assignment  to  shoot  the  Duke  of  Dev- 
onshire.' They'd  say,  'Great,  line  it  up  and 
I'D  shoot  it.'  I'd  say,  'No.  You  line  him  up.'" 

It  wasn't  just  high  society  that  em- 
braced Aarons— it  was  anyone  who  had  a 
taste  for  la  dolce  vita.  In  1949,  when  Mob 
leader  Lucky  Luciano  was  banished  from 
Rome  and  sent  back  to  his  hometown  of 
Lercara  Friddi,  in  Sicily,  he  sent  the  other 
photographers  on  a  wild-goose  chase  and 
selected  Aarons  to  be  the  exclusive  chron- 
icler of  the  journey.  "His  father  came  up 
and  they  kissed,"  Aarons  recalls  of  the  Si- 
cilian homecoming.  "Lucky  said,  'Don't 
take  a  picture  of  that.  People  will  think  I'm 
a  sissy.'  ...  It  was  a  real  Italian  festival, 

with  cousins,  cugini,  whatnot The  local 

boy  who  made  good!" 
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■       ~~w  w  '  hen  Aarons  set 

1  1  F      off  for  Hollywood 

1        ^k       /         to  photograph  peo- 
1     /  1    /  pie  such  as  Mari- 

%/      ^u  lyn  Monroe  and 

V  V  Lauren  Bacall,  he 

found  that  the  moviemakers— in  particular, 
Howard  Hawks,  Ring  Lardner  Jr.,  and 
Bruce  Manning— wanted  to  put  him  in  pic- 
tures. "All  these  short  directors  love  tall 
guys.  That's  why,  the  minute  I  came  to  Hol- 
lywood, everyone  wanted  to  make  an  ac- 
tor out  of  me,"  says  Aarons,  who  failed 
screen  test  after  screen  test.  "I  can't  be  any- 
thing but  me!"  he  says.  "That's  the  prob- 
lem. That's  why  I'm  no  good  in  the  movies. 
I  can't  play  somebody  else.  You  follow?"  (In 
his  famous  Kings  of  Hollywood  portrait,  of 
Clark  Gable,  Van  Heflin,  Gary  Cooper,  and 
Jimmy  Stewart  yakking  it  up  at  the  Holly- 
wood restaurant  Romanoff's,  the  source 
of  their  obvious  amusement  was  his  pathet- 
ic acting  skills.)  Alfred  Hitchcock  was  so 
taken  with  him,  says  Aarons,  that  he  decid- 
ed to  make  the  Jimmy  Stewart  character 
in  Rear  Window  a  photographer. 

On  a  more  intimate  level  Aarons 
charmed  Jean  Howard,  the  beautiful  Hol- 
lywood hostess  married  to  talent  agent  Char- 
lie Feldman.  Prickly  when  talking  about 
his  personal  life,  Aarons  carefully  constructs 
what  he'd  like  to  say  about  her:  "She  was 
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9wjur  boots" says  Michael  Kors^ 

1  suddenly  you  re,  Oh,  the 
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my  best  friend  and  mentor  in  Hollywood, 
and  was  a  very  serious  photographer.  Seri- 
ous enough  to  leave  her  husband  and  help 
me  work  around  the  world."  He  keeps  the 
camera  lenses  she  left  to  him,  after  her  death 
in  2000,  on  a  special  table. 

While  Aarons  personally  was  becom- 
ing a  smash  hit  around  the  globe,  his 
pictures  were  quietly  changing  fashion.  So 
evocative  were  they  that  the  objects  in  them 
became  imbued  with  all  that  was  desirable. 
Guest's  swimming  pool  became  the  swim- 
ming pool  everyone  wanted,  and  many 
copied  it.  In  1968,  after  Aarons  shot  Peter 
Pulitzer  in  plain  khakis,  those  khakis  be- 
came the  must-have  pants.  "The  fashion 
magazines  went  ape  after  that,"  Aarons 
says.  "There  was  no  such  thing  as  a  khaki 
craze  until  this  came  out."  But  it  was  all 
unintentional,  Aarons  needs  you  to  under- 
stand—he wasn't  "dressing"  anyone.  "See, 
this  is  what  the  guys  wore,"  he  says,  impa- 
tiently flipping  through  his  pictures  in  a 
cluttered  kitchen  nook,  after  a  lunch  of 
smoked  salmon  and  bouillon  made  with 
hot  water  from  the  tap.  "This  is  what  the 
women  wore,  what  the  dukes  wore.  They're 
all  wearing  their  own  clothes.  See  the  belt 
and  whatnot?  See  how  casual  it  was?  In  the 
country,  you  wore  a  blazer  and  white  trou- 
sers! . . .  See  what  the  president  wore,  see 
that?  How  to  dress  properly!"  And  on  and 
on.  "I  didn't  do  fashion.  I  did  the  people 
in  their  clothes  that  became  the  fashion." 

There  was  hardly  a  movie  star,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Social  Register,  or  a  titled  Euro- 
pean whom  Aarons  had  failed  to  get  on 
film,  and  his  Bedford  attic  was  filling  up. 
He  and  his  good  friend  and  neighbor.  Buz 
Wyeth,  an  editor  at  Harper  &  Row,  decid- 
ed it  was  time  for  a  book.  A  couple  of 
names  were  tossed  around  for  who  might 
provide  the  text,  but  Cass  Canfield,  Har- 
per &  Row's  publisher  and  majority  share- 
holder, who'd  witnessed  Aarons's  renowned 
stamina  for  holding  court,  insisted  on  Slim 
himself.  "I  don't  call  myself  a  photogra- 
pher," Aarons  explains.  "I'm  a  storyteller." 
For  a  year  and  a  half  he  and  Wyeth  pored 
over  thousands  of  pictures.  "I  can  remem- 
ber being  cramped  and  having  back  pain 
and  eyestrain,"  says  Wyeth,  recalling  the  low- 
tech  method  of  squinting  at  slides. 

But  1974,  the  year  that  Nixon  resigned, 
was  not  a  good  year  for  pictures  of  lawn 
bowling  at  the  Newport  Casino  club.  With  a 
cover  price  of  $35,  the  book  sold  only  about 
12,000  copies  (and  8,000  more  through  the 
Book  of  the  Month  Club),  then  collected 
dust  on  the  remainder  shelf.  "It  wasn't  a 
runaway  by  any  means,"  says  Wyeth.  Indeed, 
Christopher  Lehmann-Haupt  at  The  New- 
York  Times  called  it  "repelling"  and  said 
that  Aarons  "manages  to  make  even  T.  S. 
Eliot  look  decadent."  To  those  listening  to 


Exile  on  Main  Street,  Slim's  world  was  filled 
with  Grandma  and  Grandpa's  most  appall- 
ing and  uncool  friends. 

He  continued  taking  pictures  for  Town 
&  Country  until  about  1990,  when  Frank 
Zachary,  who'd  become  its  editor  in  chief, 
retired.  "There  was  no  point  in  staying 
after  he  left,"  Aarons  says.  Around  the 
age  of  70,  he  also  retired  and  supported 
himself  by  selling  his  pictures  to  various 
magazines  around  the  world  as  the  oppor- 
tunities popped  up.  All  that  would  change 
one  day  in  1997  when  Mark  Getty,  having 
just  launched  the  Getty  Images  photo  ar- 
chive, came  knocking  on  his  door.  After 
realizing  the  young  "fella"  in  the  Wind- 
breaker  wasn't  the  gardener,  Aarons  invit- 
ed him  up  to  his  attic  to  look  at  his  life's 
work,  and  a  deal  was  made  on  a  hand- 
shake. Though  Aarons  won't  disclose  how 
much  he  got  for  his  pictures,  he  will  say 
this:  "He  gave  me  what  I  call  'Fuck  you' 
money.  Remember— because  this  is  impor- 
tant—you're never  free  until  you  have  'Fuck 
you'  money." 

By  this  time,  the  counterculture  that  so 
cringed  at  the  contents  of  Aarons's 
book  had  played  itself  out.  Even  members 
of  the  Rolling  Stones  were  discovering  the 
allure  of  manicured  estates  and  private  is- 
lands. Suddenly  it  was  safe  to  look  back. 
Drowning  in  tabloid  culture— unattractive 
people  in  unattractive  places  doing  unat- 
tractive things— style-conscious  people  be- 
came nostalgic  for  what  they  saw  as  an 
era  of  authentic  style.  The  ugly  truths  of 
Aarons's  world— the  "exclusivity"  that  meant 
no  Jews  or  black  people  allowed— were 
forgotten  in  the  rush  to  reimagine  an  ante- 
diluvian garden  of  easy-breezy  privilege. 

Those  wanting  to  recapture  all  that  attrac- 
tiveness turned  to  Aarons.  For  magazines 
(such  as  this  one)  that  ran  pieces  on  bygone 
glamour,  his  pictures  became  a  staple.  "If 
you  want  to  do  a  story  about  Old  Holly- 
wood, which  picture  do  you  open  up  with?" 
he  asks.  The  answer  he  is  waiting  for— and 
he  is  correct— is  Kings  of  Hollywood.  "If  you 
want  to  do  a  story  about  Palm  Beach,  which 
picture  do  you  open  up  with?"  Again,  the 
right  answer  is  his  picture— of  C.  Z.  Guest. 
"If  you  want  to  do  a  story  about  Capri  ..." 
And  so  it  goes. 

By  the  end  of  the  1990s,  fashion  designers 
were  re-creating  the  Slim  look.  Photogra- 
pher Steven  Meisel's  recent  so-called  Valley 
of  the  Dolls  campaign  for  Versace,  featur- 
ing models  Amber  Valletta  and  Georgina 
Grenville,  bouffanted  and  Stepford-wife- 
esque,  looks  an  awful  lot  like  Aarons's  pic- 
ture of  two  women  sitting  poolside  at  Rich- 
ard Neutra's  famous  Kaufmann  house,  in 
Palm  Springs.  Although  Meisel  denies  any 
influence,  others  proudly  admit  that  Aarons's 
images  have  become  iconic  touchstones  for 


them.  "Whenever  I  see  a  new,  blonde  c 
el,  I'm  like,  Oh,  she's  C.Z.  in  Palm  B  ;1 
says  Michael  Kors.  "Or:  Oh,  gosh,  k 
thinking  about  new  fur  boots  and  si '{ 
ly  you're,  Oh,  the  pictures  from  Stow  A 
mont  .  .  .  Virtually  every  collection  1 1  je 
going  to  have  a  little  bit  of  Slim  in  it."  I 
Sui  based  her  last  collection  on  his  be  e 
tirely.  "It  was  a  perfect  world  that  he 
gether,"  she  says,  "so  I  thought  with  tl  m 
things  are  right  now  .  .  .  this  wouhjq 
great  uplift." 

A  handful  have  tried  to  do  toda;  lh 
Slim  did  then.  With  her  books  Bright  kj 
Things  and  Bright  Young  Things:  L<  It 
Brooke  de  Ocampo,  in  an  effort  to  ( I 
cle  the  lifestyles  of  her  gala-going  f  jd 
enlisted  Jonathan  Becker,  who  foi  U 
Aarons  an  unparalleled  mentor  and  ivi 
er.  "Although  Slim  was  always  velj 
predated  in  the  world  of  magazines  n 
Becker,  "his  work  was  never  really  ill 
very  seriously  until  recently,  for  the  h 
original  form  of  photography  that  1 
own.  He  is  an  original." 

As  much  as  Aarons  appreciates  tl  tjj 
renaissance— he  even  called  Aria 
to  thank  her  for  giving  him  a  "secc  c 
reer"— the  work  is  different  today  b  iui 
society  is  different.  "Today  it's  all  >oi 
celebrities,"  says  Zachary.  He  shru  di 
pressed.  "You  want  to  see  a  pict  .'  ( 
Jeremy  Irons  in  his  castle."  All  tho:  \'\» 
people"  Aarons  likes  to  talk  about  a  $01 
forever.  "Society  doesn't  exist,"  /  feu 
says,  "so  you  can't  call  it  society  f\n 
so,  when  he  decided  to  capitalize  i  hi 
new  popularity,  instead  of  picking  J  th 
camera  again,  he  turned  back  to  h  .noi 
mous  archive. 

To  speak  of  his  "new  book"  <  sn' 
describe  it,  Aarons  insists.  "Next  oh 
you  mean."  Since  putting  togethe  -'lei. 
tions  for  Once  upon  a  Time,  Aan   ha 
been  opening  drawers  and  scrap  ioks 
untouched  for  decades,  and  haSn)U< 
he  has  enough  material  for  sever;  MB 
volumes.  "I  got  stuff  on  Hollyvvo  iy<K 
wouldn't  believe,"  he  says,  winding  » th 
IBM  and  letting  it  do  its  thing.  "If  <i 
the  ones  on  Acapulco  I  have  with 
people  wearing  the  stuff.  Guinness  d  * 
of  that  ...  I  just  found  it!  Stuff  thai  !  I 
gotten.  The  Rothschilds  in  AcapujaB 
ing  lunch  . . .  Alain  Delon,  wonde:  j  fH 
ture  of  him  on  a  horse.  Every  time  aj* 
something  I  find  something  new!   $9 
[my  editor]  and  said,  T  hate  to  tell   I 
look  what  I  just  found!'  How  mat  jim* 
do  you  find  a  picture  of  Irving  er 
singing  T  Like  Ike'  at  Madison  ji 
Garden— see  my  point?"  Indeed  ?ra 
long  as  Aarons  continues  puttering  o\ 
the  farmhouse  opening  boxes,  hi  jitq| 
looks  bright.  □ 
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Itoid  from  page  325  talk  show,  it  was 
V  ed  by  the  words  "and  the  problems 
present,"  according  to  The  Prime-Time 
i  a  2002  book  by  TV  historian  Ste- 
eiropiano.  The  h-word  resurfaced,  in 
ftvhen  Marcus  Welby,  M.D.,  treated  a 
uvith  the  "illness,"  and  when  retirement- 
d  residents  were  butchered  by  blood- 
r.  lesbians  on  Police  Woman. 

)  Gay  TV's  unofficial  history— that's  an- 
f  ler  story,  one  that  pre-dates  even  The 
Griffith  Show,  which  gave  us  Don 
tt's  fey  Barney  Fife  and  Jack  Dodson's 
n<d  Sprague,  that  lovable  "confirmed 
8b>r."  That  epithet  could  also  have  been 
*C;d  upon  The  Beverly  Hillbillies'  super- 
01  oanker,  Mr.  Drysdale  (not  to  mention 
1 1  itly  wound,  butch,  suit-wearing  as- 
ta  Jane  Hathaway,  played  by  Nancy 
fefend  should  have  described  every  male 
to  y  on  Gilligan's  bland  Gilligan  (girly- 
l^tonic  adoration  for  actresses,  musi- 
ty,  e  Skipper  (a  "bear,"  in  current  gay  ar- 
l).  i  Professor  (fastidious,  indifferent  to 
fejabes),  and  Thurston  Howell  III  (as- 
I  ishing).  During  this  era  a  real,  live 
nfiied  bachelor— Paul  Lynde— was  in 
Jn  teaming  sight  as  the  center  square 
Th  Hollywood  Squares. 
P«Jso:  Felix  Unger  (The  Odd  Couple), 
l*.  Jan  Brady  (The  Brady  Bunch).  See 
J:  'die  Munster  (The  Munsters).  Mostly. 
^ee  Batman.  Replete  with  cape,  tights 
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Lounging,  left  to  right:  Debra  Messing, 

Gale  Harold,  Carson  Kressley, 

Megan  Mullally,  Kyan  Douglas.  Standing, 

left  to  right:  Eric  McCormack,  Sean  Hayes, 

Thorn  Filicia,  Randy  Harrison,  Karina 

Lombard,  Leisha  Hailey,  Jennifer  Beals. 

Photographed  in  Los  Angeles 
by  Mark  Seliger  on  September  18,  2003. 


that  showcased  interesting  bulges,  and  the 
Caped  Crusader's  doe-eyed  little  buddy,  Rob- 
in, Batman  was  a  festival  of  unconsummat- 
ed  man-love.  Although  willfully  ironic,  the 
show's  homoeroticism  grew  so  fraught,  and 
the  Dynamic  Duo  was  spending  so  much 
time  together  in  the  Bat  Cave,  that  the  pro- 
ducers decided  to  send  in  a  new  character, 
Batgirl,  who  promptly  became  the  loneliest 
woman  in  Gotham  City. 

Only  in  the  late  70s  did  gay  characters 
stop  barking  at  fire  hydrants  and  bludgeon- 
ing the  elderly.  Here  we  recall  Archie  Bun- 
ker's gay  drinking  buddy,  Steve,  and  Billy 
Crystal's  gay  quarterback  on  Soap,  albeit 
with  mixed  emotions.  Jodie  Dallas— the  Billy 
Crystal  character— spent  most  of  his  screen 
time  dreaming  and  scheming  about  a  sex- 
change  operation.  The  80s  and  early  90s 
brought  little  relief  from  stereotypes,  but 
much  hand-wringing  from  the  family-values 
crowd,  usually  because  of  gay  kisses— on 
Thirtysomethmg  and  Melrose  Place- that  ulti- 
mately never  aired.  Even  after  Ellen  finally 
came  out,  in  1997,  we  never  saw  her  actually 
being  a  lesbian,  literally  speaking. 

Although  Will  &  Grace  certainly  validated 
•jmmercialized  gay  chic,  the  legwork  was 


done  by  the  less  risk-averse,  cable  networks— 
specifically  HBO,  MTV,  and  Showtime, 
which  have  routinely  produced  gay  charac- 
ters (Sex  and  the  City's  Active  Stanford  Blatch; 
The  Real  World's  nonfictive  Pedro  Zamora 
and  Danny  Roberts,  among  others;  many, 
many  characters  indulging  in  explicit  gay 
canoodling  on  Undressed,  all  of  which  ap- 
pealed to  that  most  coveted  demographic— 
the  18-to-24s).  Credit  also  goes  to  England's 
Channel  4,  whose  original  Queer  as  Folk 
series,  which  premiered  in  1996,  spawned 
the  American  version.  Still,  few  would  have 
predicted  that  straight  men  across  America 
would  favor  five  take-no-prisoner  stylists 
over  JAG. 

Former  talent  agent  Michael  Ovitz,  it 
turns  out,  was  wrong  only  in  degree. 
There  is  a  "gay  mafia"  in  Hollywood;  it 
doesn't  exist  to  foil  embittered,  old  heterosex- 
uals, though.  Anyone  who  disputes  the  exis- 
tence of  a  gay  mafia  obviously  wasn't  invited 
to  the  annual  guy-centric  Valentine's  Day  par- 
ty thrown  by  producers  Kevin  Williamson 
(Dawson's  Creek)  and  Dan  Jinks  (American 
Beauty).  In  TV,  especially,  many  or  most  of 
today's  best  producers  happen  to  be  gay: 
Williamson,  Darren  Star  (Sex  and  the  City), 
Alan  Ball  (Six  Feet  Under),  and  David  Crane 
(Friends).  That  all  of  these  producers  have 
fostered  gay  material  is  as  understandable  as 
it  is  vital.  Collectively,  and  despite  their  liber- 
al bona  fides,  TV's  Big  Three  straight  guys- 
John  Wells,  Aaron  Sorkin,  and  David  E.  Kel- 
ley— currently  offer  only  one  gay  series  reg- 
ular, ER  s  Dr.  Weaver,  who  "became"  a  les- 
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bian  only  after  six  straight  seasons,  as  it  were. 
For  all  its  progress  and  self-congratulation. 
Gay  TV  remains  a  muddle  of  contradictions. 
While  Grace  has  banged  every  stud  in  town, 
rarely  do  we  see  Will's  boyfriends,  who  don't 
seem  to  be  so  keen  on  the  whole  touching 
thing.  (Maybe  they  know  that  Eric  Mc- 
Cormack.  in  the  grand  tradition  of  straight 
actors  playing  gay  guys,  is  always  giving  in- 
terviews about  his  wife  and  kids.)  Notwith- 
standing their  incessant  sex  patter,  neither  Will 
nor  his  mincing  sidekick.  Jack,  ever  seems 
to  get  any.  Of  all  the  gay  fashionistas  in  New 
York,  why  did  Queer  Eye  for  the  Straight  Guy 
select  one  (the  ubiquitous  Carson  Kressley) 
whose  "taste"  suggests  Barbara  Mandrell  at 
the  Sands  circa  1972?  And  given  the  multitude 
of  Bachelors  and  Bachelorettes  who  get  it  on  in 
the  hot  tub  each  week,  why  were  the  Boy  Meets 
Boy  contestants  contractually  forbidden  to  do 
the  same?  And  why  was  James,  the  grand- 
prize  hunk  on  that  series,  shown  mostly  em- 


bracing Andra.  his  female  best  friend?  (And 
since  we're  asking,  why  was  Dani  Behr,  the 
obviously  Aussie  female  host,  always  referring 
to  the  contestants  as  "mates"  and  their  dormi- 
tory as  the  "mates'  house"  if  nobody  was  do- 
ing any  mating?)  Twenty  years  from  now,  will 
we  look  back  on  this  period  as  we  now  look 
at.  say.  Good  Times  and  Tlie  Jeffersons,  with 
their  Jive  Talkers  and  Sassy  Black  Maids? 

But  maybe  we're  making  too  much  of  the 
whole  Gay  TV  thing.  Let's  just  sit  back 
and  enjoy  America's  favorite  night  of  come- 
dy, NBC's  "Must-See-TV  Thursday": 

8:00  p.m..  Friends:  In  the  opening  scene,  a 
visibly  excited  Chandler  allows  Joey  to  caress 
his  thigh.  Later.  Joey  is  unable  to  seal  the 
deal  with  Rachel,  who  compounds  his  impo- 
tence via  a  kick  in  the  testicles.  Meanwhile. 
Ross  visits  a  spray-tanning  salon. 

8:30.  Scrubs:  In  the  opening  scene,  our 
randy  male  doctors  make  six  homoerotic  jokes, 
then  spend  the  rest  of  the  episode  wondering 
whether  a  night  out  together  constitutes  a 
"man-date"— that  is.  when  thev're  not  tend- 


ing to  their  patient,  a  gay  man  plenty  he;  , 
enough  to  suggest  a  little  "man-on-man  act  * 

9:00,  Will  &  Grace:  In  the  opening  sc  ; 
while  ironing  flat-front  khakis.  Will  asks    - 
self.  "What  is  it  about  putting  metal  to 
ton  that  makes  me  feel  like  a  man?" 
Jack,  who  flits  in  on  tiptoe.  ballerina-st\l  i 
his  underpants. 

9:30,  Coupling:  During  a  funeral,  the  I  e 
female  leads  taunt  the  three  males—'  I  i 
we  make  a  lovely  threesome?"  After  alii  g 
to  the  "lesbian  thing."  one  of  the  wo  a 
says.  "I  would  definitely  sleep  with  her."  ; 
er.  two  of  the  men  hold  hands. 

The  evening  ends  with  two  commer  i 
The  first  features  male  models  strutting  t  t 
altered  lyrics  of  the  Frank  Loesser  show  ► 
per  "Standing  on  the  Corner.  Watchin;  II 
the  Guys  Go  By."  The  product?  Old  1 
jeans.  The  second  commercial  promott  > 
morrow  night's  "Fabulous  Friday."  « 
thanks  to  NBC's  partnership  with  Brave  t 
tures  Queer  Eye  for  the  Straight  Guy. 

Gay  TV  is  here,  and  the  revolution  n  « 
televised.  Z 


; 


Mickey  Spillane 

continued  from  page  338  crappy  writing. 
You  think  you're  going  to  sell  this?'"  Spil- 
lane laughs.  "I  wanted  to  correct  the  errors." 
Gill  remembers.  "He  says.  'You're  not  going 
to  change  a  word  of  it." 

After  several  publishing  houses  turned 
the  book  down.  Ray  Gill  gave  it  to  an  exec- 
utive of  a  paper  company  who  knew  Roscoe 
Fawcett.  one  of  the  heads  of  Fawcett  Pub- 
lications. "Fawcett  said  it  was  great."  says 
Spillane.  "but  they  were  not  printing  books, 
they  were  printing  magazines.  So  Fawcett 
went  to  New  American  Library  with  a 
proposition:  'If  you  will  print  this  book.  I 
will  distribute  it.'  But  they  said.  'We  can't, 
because  we  don't  have  a  hardcover  book 
publisher.'  So  New  American  took  my  book 
to  E.  P.  Dutton  and  told  them.  'If  you  will 
print  it.  we  will  reprint.'" 

The  Dutton  brass  thought  /.  the  Jury 
was  terrible,  says  Spillane.  but  Nicholas 
Wreden,  Dutton's  editor  in  chief,  said  that 
even  if  it  wasn't  "in  the  best  of  taste"  it 
would  sell.  To  complicate  matters.  Spillane 
continued  to  refuse  to  let  his  work  be  edit- 
ed. According  to  Gill.  "He  didn't  want 
them  to  refine  the  guts  out  of  the  story." 
Spillane  had  his  way.  and  /.  the  Jury  went 
through  as  he  wrote  it. 

The  book  came  out  and  died.  James  San- 
doe  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  called 
Spillane  "an  inept  vulgarian."  In  Tlie  New 
Republic,  Malcolm  Cowley  dismissed  Mike 
Hammer  as  a  dangerous  paranoiac,  a  sadist, 
and  a  masochist.  Spillane's  lurid  mystery. 


priced  at  S2.50.  sold  7,000  copies.  "I  didn't 
care  what  the  reviewers  said."  Spillane  tells  me. 
"It  never  bothered  me.  I  thought.  Just  wait." 

The  tide  turned  when  the  paperback  of 
/,  the  Jwy  was  issued.  On  the  cover  was 
a  seductive  vixen  unbuttoning  her  blouse, 
standing  in  front  of  a  seated  Mike  Hammer, 
who  was  wearing  a  fedora.  It  cost  25  cents- 
later  35— and  in  one  week.  Spillane  says,  it 
sold  a  quarter  of  a  million  copies. 

The  style  sometimes  teetered  into  soft-edge 
porn:  "Her  dress  was  a  tight-fitting  blue  silk 
jersey  that  clung  to  her  like  she  was  wet.  con- 
cealing everything,  yet  revealing  everything." 
The  book  also  read  in  places  like  pure  pulp: 
"I'm  going  to  watch  the  killer's  face.  I'm  go- 
ing to  plunk  one  right  in  his  gut.  and  when 
he's  dying  on  the  floor  I  may  kick  his  teeth 
out."  The  writing,  however,  was  distilled 
through  the  jaded  sensibility  of  a  war  veteran, 
which  gave  it  a  unique  voice:  "Go  get  them. 
Don't  miss.  If  they  try  to  run.  kill  the  bas- 
tards. I  don't  care  if  I  don't  get  them  myself, 
so  long  as  someone  does.  No  glory.  Justice." 

The  ending  of  the  book  broke  all  the 
rules.  The  killer  turns  out  to  be  a  woman, 
whom  Mike  Hammer  loves,  and  he  shoots 
her  without  mercy,  looking  right  into  her 
eyes,  because  she  killed  his  buddy,  and  he 
has  promised  to  avenge  the  murder. 

"How  c-could  you?"  she  gasped. 
I  only  had  a  moment  before  talking  to  a 
corpse,  but  I  got  it  in. 
"It  was  easy."  I  said. 

"The  more  the  critics  ran  me  down," 
Spillane  says,  "the  more  the  books  sold." 


He  became  the  new  sensation.  0\c  £ 
next  four  years  he  turned  out  six  •  Jt 
books,  all  best-sellers:  My  Gun  Is  Quid  d 
Vengeance  Is  Mine  in  1950.  Tlie  Big  Kilt  x 
Long  Wait,  and  One  Lonely  Night  in  195  *d 
Kiss  Me,  Deadly  in  1952.  He  inscribe  is 
parents'  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Veng  * 
Is  Mine:  "Dear  Mom  and  Dad.  Enou  Jt 
these  and  we'll  all  have  what  we  want-  1 
still  say  you  aren't  old  enough  to  be  re  i£ 
this  kind  of  literature.  Your  son.  Mickij 

His  style  was  rude  and  raw,  on  ar  i 
the  page.  He  wore  tight  T-shirts  and  a 
garees  for  photo  sessions  and  was  u . 
likened  to  "a  high-strung  fox  terrie 
you  almost  couldn't  open  a  magazi  Ji 
turn  on  your  television  without  cat  if 
him.  In  June  1952.  Life  put  his  nan  » 
the  cover.  Then  he  played  Hamme    ; 
sketch  on  The  Milton  Berle  Show,  a  ■ 
was  one  of  the  mystery  guests  on  1  I 
My  Line'.'  Spillane  recalls.  "One  day  I 
walks  up  to  me  and  says.  'What  a  h  4 
commentary  on  the  reading  habits  i  * 
American  public  that  you  wrote  7  ■  ■ 
top  10  best-sellers.'  I  said,  'You're  h  ' 
didn't  write  three  more.'  And  then  I  • 

About  his  new  book.  Something's  * 
TJiere.  Spillane  is  mum.  but  David  f 
thai,  his  publisher  at  Simon  &  Scb  « 
says  it's  about  "a  law-enforcement  gu  t" 
has  checked  out  of  the  service  and  is  n. 
in  the  Caribbean,  where  strange  goii  I 
start  to  occur  on  a  nearby  island.  It  * 
a  whodunit  and  a  what-done-it. 
Philip  Spitzer.  Spillane's  agent,  first  < 
him  in  the  spring  of  2002,  Rosentha  T- 
he  thought  it  might  be  a  prank.  " 
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,  I  wasn't  sure.  But  in  that  first  con- 
m  Phil  assured  me  Mickey  was  alive." 
;hal  admits  he  "swooned  at  the  possi- 

of  publishing  a  new  work  by  Mick- 

Uane. 

;n  of  Spillane's  mysteries  were  among 

top-selling  fiction  titles  of  the  20th 
y.  As  Spillane  puts  it,  "I  was  the  fifth 
ranslated  writer  in  the  world,  behind 
Tolstoy,  Gorky,  and  Jules  Verne.  And 

all  dead." 

lane's  house,  a  big  two-story  affair,  is 
nix  of  dark  wood-paneled  walls,  flo- 
rics,  and  lots  of  Americana  bric-a-brac. 
Christmas,  Jane  sets  up  an  elaborate 
lage,  which  she  plans  months  in  ad- 

and  which  neigh- 
ock  to  see. 
lane  became  an  en- 
r  the  left  in  the  50s, 
in  anti-Communist 

increasingly  crept 
le  Hammer  series, 

has  softened  con- 
(>ly.  "I'm  not  a  liber- 
i  conservative,"  he 

Yeah,  right,"  Jane 
I  meeting  him.  "He's 

servative  as  they 
t  Spillane  regularly 
fpts  our  conversa- 
v  h  pronouncements 
I  "'I  hate  'Doones- 
f  they  always  look 
hpies,  and  I  don't 
I  pies." 

I  is  more  political 
Ickey.  "If  you  come 
jr.  house  and  you're 
Bocrat,  you're  my 
:Vnemy."  says  Spil- 
Piere's  a  Bush  bum- 

2 per  on  Jane's  S.U.V. 
ja  vanden  Heuvel 
Bsocialist,"  she  says 
Kditor  of  The  No- 
mas, I  a  Reagan  per- 
fl)u  bet.  Did  I  like  Clinton?  No!" 
■ping  the  couple,  it's  clear  that  Mick- 
m.  the  male  supremacist  he  has  often 
■bused  of  being.  "He  believes  in  the 
■pding  up  the  household,  but  he  be- 
I  letting  me  do  anything  I  want  to," 
*■:.  "Someone  in  Beverly  Hills  walked 
ms  and  said,  'How  does  it  feel  to  be 
(■Ito  that  male-chauvinist  pig?'  I  said, 
■very  minute  of  it.'"  She  can  easily 
&■*  own  against  her  spouse,  who  occa- 
lalhnterjects  sexist  comments  he  knows 
ottgeous.  "You  remember  when  they'd 
d  tc.urope  for  a  wife?"  he  asks  me  after 
say  something  to  irritate  him. 
Spillie  doesn't  censor  himself  in  life  any 
■n  on  the  page.  He  and  his  daugh- 
rc living  a  rift  during  the  period  when 


I  am  in  Murrells  Inlet,  where  she  also  lives. 
He  and  his  first  wife,  Mary  Ann,  according 
to  their  son  Michael,  "are  on  speaking 
terms— not  great,  but  on  speaking  terms." 
She  declines  to  be  interviewed. 

Spillane  drives  a  Ford  pickup.  After  din- 
ner one  night  at  a  local  landmark,  a  ram- 
shackle waterfront  seafood  restaurant  where 
Jane  and  Mickey  had  their  wedding  recep- 
tion, we  discover  he  left  his  lights  on  and 
his  battery's  dead.  He  gets  the  jumper  ca- 
bles and  jumps  it  himself  with  a  nearby  car. 

His  books  were  ripe  fodder  for  film, 
but,  where  Raymond  Chandler  and 
Dashiell  Hammett  sought  Tinseltown  vali- 
dation, Spillane  wasn't  looking  for  the  Hol- 


TOUGH  CUSTOMER 

Mickey  Spillane  in  his  traditional 

trench  coat  and  slouch  hat  in  New  York 

City  in  the  1960s. 


lywood  brass  ring.  "I  got  out  of  there  as 
fast  as  I  could,"  he  says.  "It  was  totally  un- 
real  My  ex-wife  fit  right  in  with  all  that 

stuff."  Spillane  is  equally  bitter  about  Holly- 
wood and  Sherri  Malinou,  his  second  wife, 
whom  he  married  in  1964  and  divorced  ac- 
rimoniously in  1983. 

The  problem  was  that  Spillane's  pulpiness 
was  anathema  to  major  studios.  Where  Sam 
Spade  and  Philip  Marlowe  were  interpreted 
by  A-list  actors-Humphrey  Bogart,  Dick 
Powell.  Robert  Mitchum-Mike  Hammer 
was  relegated  to  such  B  actors  as  Biff  Elliot, 


Ralph  Meeker,  and  Spillane  himself,  who 
played  the  role  in  a  British-produced  ver- 
sion of  The  Girl  Hunters  in  1963. 

/,  the  Jury  and  three  more  of  Spillane's 
books  were  optioned  by  British  producer 
Victor  Saville.  Spillane  says  sarcastically,  "All 
he  wanted  to  do  was  make  enough  money 
to  make  The  Silver  Chalice"— Paul  Newman's 
film  debut— "which  was  supposed  to  be  the 
powerhouse." 

"Mickey  sold  the  rights  to  those  first 
films  and  basically  sold  them  in  perpetuity 
and  didn't  really  have  any  say  with  what 
happened,"  says  producer  Jay  Bernstein, 
who  later  adapted  Hammer  for  television. 
"He  wasn't  very  happy  with  what  happened. 
They  were  all  B  movies." 

Spillane  is  still  angry 
about  how  Saville  man- 
gled his  books.  "If  he  had 
made  /,  the  Jury  proper- 
ly, he  would  have  cleaned 
up.  But  they  got  every- 
thing wrong,"  he  says.  He 
imitates  the  director  Har- 
ry Essex:  "T'm  going 
to  show  Mickey  Spillane 
how  to  write.'  But  he 
didn't  know  how  to  tell  a 
story!  He  had  this  villain 
hitting  Hammer  over  the 
head  with  a  wooden  coat 
hanger  and  knocking  him 
out.  It  wouldn't  even 
give  Hammer  a  splinter. 
I  squawked  so  long  that 
Victor  canned  him.  The 
picture  stunk." 

Spillane  and  Biff  El- 
liot—who never  played  an- 
other leading  role— were 
put  up  at  the  Chateau 
Marmont,  where  one  of 
Spillane's  favorite  Holly- 
wood moments  occurred. 
"We're  in  the  elevator. 
Biff  has  on  white  pants 
and  a  white  shirt.  Greta 
Garbo  comes  in  the  elevator,  thinks  he's  a 
bellboy,  and  says,  'Would  you  mind  get- 
ting my  car?'  She  hands  him  her  keys.  Not 
missing  a  beat,  Biff  says,  'Yes,  ma'am, 
right  away.'  She  gives  him  a  dollar  and 
gets  out  of  the  elevator."  Spillane  laughs. 
"That's  just  what  Mike  Hammer  would 
have  done." 

Spillane  left  Hollywood  before  produc- 
tion wrapped.  He  was  not  entirely  immune 
to  Hollywood  glamour,  however.  He  hob- 
nobbed once,  for  instance,  with  Marlene 
Dietrich.  "Yeah,  it  was  exciting.  I'm  not  a 
snob,"  he  admits,  almost  sheepishly,  then 
parodies  himself:  '"Whee.  look  who  I  just 
met!'"  An  evening  out  with  Hedy  Lamarr 
in  Manhattan  was  the  ultimate  trophy  date. 
"I  took  her  to  the  Blue  Ribbon,  where 
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Mike  Hammer  used  to  hang  out.  The  place 
is  frequented  by  cops  and  newspaper  guys. 
And  I  walk  in  with  Hedy  Lamarr.  The  place 
turned  upside  down." 

He  also  got  along  well  with  Hollywood's 
solid  Republican  contingent,  especially 
John  Wayne  and  James  Stewart.  Like  Spil- 
lane, Stewart  had  served  in  the  air  force. 
"He  was  a  flier,  so  was  I.  Nice  guy."  Lothar- 
ios such  as  Errol  Flynn  were  of  little  inter- 
est to  Spillane.  "He  wasn't  my  cup  of  tea. 
Errol  Flynn  was  strange.  I  don't  enjoy  be- 
ing with  people  like  that.  Actors.  Every- 
thing is  an  act.  It's  stupid." 

In  the  garage  of  Spillane's  house  is  a 
classic  1956  white  Jaguar  convertible,  a 
gift  from  John  Wayne.  In  1952,  Wayne  co- 
produced  Ring  of  Fear,  a  circus  picture 
about  Clyde  Beatty,  the  lion  tamer  and  cir- 
cus owner,  in  which  Spillane  was  cast  as 
himself  in  a  featured  role.  When  Wayne 
and  Robert  Fellows,  the  other  producer, 
looked  at  the  assembled  footage,  they  pan- 
icked and  called  Spillane.  "Duke  and  Bob 
said,  'We  are  going  to  lose  all  our  money.' 
They  didn't  know  what  to  do.  I  told  them 
I  knew  where  every  mistake  was  on  this 
picture."  So  they  flew  him  back  to  Los 
Angeles. 

"I  got  out  there  Thursday.  They  had  put 
me  up  in  the  Beverly  Hills  Hotel,  in  a  bun- 
galow. I  work  Friday,  Saturday,  Sunday. 
I'm  sitting  in  Duke's  office,  and  Andy 
McLaglen,  a  big  producer,  walks  in.  'How 
ya  doing?'  he  says.  'Finished,'  I  say.  He 
thinks  I  mean  finished  for  the  day.  I  mean, 
you  don't  write  a  movie  in  two  and  a  half 
days.  He  says,  'When  will  you  finish?'  'I 
told  you.  I'm  finished.'  So  they  go  looking 
for  a  girl  to  retype  the  script.  Somebody 
says  to  her,  'Honey,  you  want  to  make  a 
hundred  dollars  fast?'"  Spillane  flips  his 
hand  in  a  sweeping  arc.  "It's  true!" 

He  wouldn't  accept  money  from  Wayne 
for  rewriting  the  script.  "I'd  already  been 
paid  to  do  the  show,"  he  says.  "One  day 
I'm  sitting  in  my  house  in  Newburgh.  It's 
snowing,  I  look  out  the  window,  and  there's 
a  beautiful  white  Jaguar.  He  sent  it  to  me.  I 
used  to  look  at  the  Jaguar  in  the  window 
next  to  where  we  ate,  at  the  Cock  'n  Bull 
on  Sunset.  Wayne  had  it  shipped  on  a  boat 
from  England,  and  he  had  a  guy  drive  it  to 
me.  A  white  Jaguar  XK  140-55,500,  which 
was  $1,000  more  than  the  best  Cadillac  on 
the  road." 

Many  writers  resented  Spillane  because 
he  wrote  pulp  unapologetically  and 
left  every  other  writer  in  the  dust  when  it 
came  to  sales  figures.  Spillane  has  said  that 
Hemingway  boycotted  a  Florida  restaurant 


after  the  owner  put  up  a  picture  of  Spillane. 
"He  thought  I  was  a  lousy  writer,  and  he 
didn't  like  the  idea  that  I  outsold  him," 
Spillane  recalls.  After  Hemingway  wrote  a 
negative  piece  about  Spillane  in  Blue  Book 
Magazine,  he  says,  he  knew  just  how  to  re- 
taliate. "I  was  in  Chicago  doing  a  live  TV 
show  with  a  big  audience,  and  I  knew  the 
host  was  going  to  bring  it  up.  'Did  you  see 
the  article  that  Hemingway  wrote  about 
you?"  he  asked  me.  I  said,  'Hemingway 
who?'"  Spillane  laughs  gleefully. 

Raymond  Chandler  was  also  appalled  at 
Spillane's  success.  He  wrote  to  a  publicist 
in  1952,  "Pulp  writing  at  its  worst  was  nev- 
er as  bad  as  this  stuff.  It  isn't  so  very  long 
since  no  decent  publisher  would  have 
touched  it.  I  suppose  it  won't  be  long  until 
the  Book  of  the  Month  Club  selects  a 
handsomely  produced  volume  of  French 
postcards  as  its  contribution  to  the  national 
culture.  This  Spillane  stuff,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  is  nothing  but  a  mixture  of  violence 
and  outright  pornography.  He  and  his  pub- 
lishers have  had  the  courage,  if  that  is  the 
correct  word,  to  carry  these  a  little  further 
than  anyone  else  without  interference  from 
the  police." 

Spillane  found  an  unlikely  champion  in 
Ayn  Rand,  the  author  of  The  Fountainhead 
and  Atlas  Shrugged.  They  met  at  a  dinner 
given  by  their  mutual  publisher  and  hit  it 
off.  "Ayn  Rand  used  to  tell  me,  'There's  no 
gray  about  you.  You're  all  black  and  white,' " 
says  Spillane.  "We  enjoyed  each  other's 
company.  She  had  a  thick  Russian  accent. 
We  had  many  conversations,  many  lunches 
out.  A  lady  saw  us  and  said  to  her  friend, 
'That's  Mickey  Spillane  and  that's  Ayn  Rand.'" 
He  grins,  recalling  the  other  woman's  reac- 
tion: '"Oh,  that  can't  be!'"  Rand  biographer 
Barbara  Branden  says  that  in  a  seminar 
Rand  arranged  she  compared  excerpts  from 
three  contemporary  works:  Atlas  Shrugged, 
Thomas  Wolfe's  Of  Time  and  the  River,  and 
/,  the  Jury. 
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'ax  Collins,  who  has  co-edited  several 
.anthologies  of  mid-century  detective  fic- 
tion, believes  that  Spillane  was  the  only  mys- 
tery writer  dealing  with  the  scarred  postwar 
psyche.  "Hammett  writes  virtually  nothing 
after  World  War  II,  and  Chandler  continues 
along  on  the  same  path  that  he  established, 
also  virtually  untouched  by  the  Second  World 
War,"  says  Collins.  "So  if  you  were  to  read, 
say,  The  Big  Sleep  and  The  Little  Sister—one 
before  the  war,  one  after  the  war— the  experi- 
ence would  be  not  radically  different.  Mick- 
ey is  the  guy  who  responds  to  World  War  II. 
He  takes  the  private  eye  and  the  loss  of  in- 
nocence that  America,  and  specifically  the 
men  who  went  to  war.  experienced,  and  en- 
ters popular  culture." 

Kiss  Me  Deadly,  the  film  that  was  meant  to 
expose  Spillane  as  a  crass  sexist,  is  ironically 


the  only  famous  Spillane  film  ada]  ti 
and  it  has  almost  single-handedly  1  ft 
name  alive  for  several  generations  ol  40 
goers  who  never  read  his  books.  Tr  jj 
tor,  Robert  Aldrich,  a  liberal  who  wo  1 
direct  What  Ever  Happened  to  Bab  a 
was  no  fan  of  Spillane's.  He  took  on  3 
Deadly  principally  to  highlight  Spilk  's 
vious  values  as  embodied  in  Mike  I-  u 
whom  he  called  "cynical  and  fascis  " 
told  a  reporter  that  he  looked  at  I-  in 
with  "utter  contempt  and  loathing." 

Aldrich  was  not  alone.  The  Frer  fi 
maker  Claude  Chabrol  damned  !  jlli 
even  as  he  lauded  Kiss  Me  Deadly  i; :  1 
essay  in  Cahiers  du  Cinema,  saying  it 
film  had  created  art  "out  of  the  woi  m 
rial  to  be  found,  the  most  deplorc  I 
most  nauseous  product  of  a  genre  i  s 
of  putrefaction:  a  Mickey  Spillane  s  y.' 

Spillane  got  it  from  all  sides.  To  m 
the  rise  of  teenage  crime  in  the  195  p 
lie  hearings  were  held  by  the  U.S  en 
Subcommittee  to  Investigate  Juveni  )e 
quency,  and  Spillane's  name  was  m  101 
as  a  culprit. 

However,  Aldrich's  plan  to  discrt  1 S 
lane  backfired.  Kiss  Me  Deadly,  wh  shi 
ing  Hammer  as  malevolent  and  ci  ,  \ 
a  critical  hit  and  the  only  film  vers  a  0 
Spillane  book  to  be  adapted  by  a  c  m; 
artist  "That  movie,  which  is  iro;  all] 
left-wing  take  on  Mickey  Spillane,  anl 
put  him  down,  has  kept  him  talki  ■ 
in  circles  where  he  might  have  bt  o\ 
looked,"  says  Collins.  "It's  a  great  i>vk 
put  it  very  high,  on  the  level  of  Th>  'alt 
Falcon  and  Chinatown" 

In  order  to  please  Sherri,  his  sect  I  wi 
Spillane  rented  a  penthouse  on  1  t : 
Street  in  New  York.  "I  hated  that  p  te.  1 
agent  found  it.  My  wife  wanted  a  eer 
show  business."  They  didn't  live  re 
gether  for  long.  "She  went  out  tc  alifi 
nia— good-bye." 

Spillane  remained  in  New  \  <  ai 
hung  out  with  Hy  Gardner,  the   e 
columnist  for  the  New  York  Herak  ibui 
One  night  they  were  at  the  Copac  ma 
catch  the  singer  Julie  London's  a  anc 
local  Mafia  head  joined  them.  "T  I 
guy  sits  through  three  sets.  I  sit  th  gh  I 
three  sets.  Hy  has  gotten  up  to    tc 
bathroom.  That  same  night  soi  ?ne 
bumped  off,  and  I  become  the  oi.  I 
cause  Hy  left  the  table,  so  I'm  the  lye 
who  was  there  the  whole  time." 

Spillane  says  the  police  press  d 
not  to  corroborate  the  Mafia  chie  rfs; 
bi.  "They  tell  me  they  can  nail  m 
don't  testify.  'He's  scum,'  they  tell   ■ 
don't  care  if  he's  Adolf  Hitler,     did 
leave  the  table." 

A  few  weeks  later,  Spillane  was  i  K& 
rant,  and  a  dark-haired  man  wal  1 
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points  to  another  table,  and  says"— 
oe  assumes  a  thick  Italian  accent—"'  'He 
i  to  talk  to  you.'  Normally,  I*d  say,  'Tell 

0  come  over  here.'  but  I  go." 

(bu're  a  good  boy."  Spillane  says  the 
a  don  told  him. 

irst  of  all,  don't  call  me  boy." 
ie  don  ignored  the  impertinence.  "You 
good  thing.  If  ever  you  want  anything 
.  just  let  me  know." 

iter.  Spillane  and  Sherri's  marriage 
d  for  good.  The  day  the  divorce  was 
she  married  the  actor  Michael  Stan- 
Spillane  was  in  Las  Vegas,  and  a  man 
:d  up  and  whispered  in  his  ear,  "The 
is  going  to  bump  her  off."  Spillane 
:ked.  "I  say,  'No!  No!  Don't  bump 
ft!'" 

this  day,  however,  there's  no  love  lost 
i;en  the  two.  Three  years  after  their 
:e,  Sherri  sued  unsuccessfully  for  part 
Is  profits  from  the  Mike  Hammer 
Is.  When  I  tell  Spillane  I  intend  to 
fiew  Sherri  in  Los  Angeles,  he  pro- 
|  but  then  relents,  saying,  "She  should 
[)  be  a  hundred— but  right  away."  I 
hie  agency  where  Sherri  has  represent- 
Jnor  celebrities  for  the  past  several 
»  but  she  cuts  me  off  and  hangs  up.  I 

1  her  again  and  leave  a  message.  De- 
lier  description  of  Spillane,  during  the 
bc  proceedings,  as  "an  alcoholic,  a 
d  pervert  and  a  liar."  I  don't  hear  back 


ytrkey  Spillane's  last  burst  of  fame  was 
f.{n  the  1980s,  when  Miller  Lite  beer 
e<  is  hard-boiled  persona  in  a  series  of 
n  srcials,  and  Mike  Hammer  was  res- 
R»  d  for  television  by  producer-manager 
■rnstein. 

Ristein  first  got  Spillane's  attention  by 
KHz  a  favorite  line  from  Mike  Hammer. 
H  Mickey  on  an  airplane,"  he  remem- 


bers. "I  was  sitting  next  to  him,  and  I  said, 
'She  walked  toward  me,  her  hips  waving  a 
happy  hello.' " 

Spillane  says  he  rolled  his  eyes.  "Oh,  Je- 
sus, another  fan,  I  thought.  He's  going  to 
talk  to  me  the  whole  time." 

After  a  20-minute  silence,  Bernstein  tried 
again.  "I  said,  'Women  stuck  to  Hammer 
like  lint  on  a  blue  serge  suit.'  This  time 
Mickey  laughed.  Then  we  started  talking." 
Bernstein  suggested  that  Hammer  could 
work  on  television,  but  Spillane  wasn't  in- 
terested. '"Look,  I  have  no  interest  in  Hol- 
lywood. I  don't  like  those  people  there.'" 
Bernstein  says  Spillane  told  him.  But  by 
the  time  they  landed  they  had  made  a  deal, 
which  led  to  three  Hammer  series  and  six 
television  movies. 

Best-selling  crime  novelist  Donald  West- 
lake  has  witnessed  firsthand  the  arc  of  Spil- 
lane's redemption  within  the  Mystery  Writ- 
ers of  America,  from  being  a  pariah  for 
years  to  receiving  the  organization's  Edgar 
Award  in  1995.  Though  he  credits  Spillane 
with  breathing  life  into  one-dimensional  de- 
tective heroes,  he  doubts  that  Spillane  is 
ready  for  a  major  revival:  "Mickey  Spillane 
exists  in  his  own  time,  and  I  don't  think 
he's  readable  now.  There's  an  awkwardness 
and  fear  of  women  that  he  clothes  with 
tough-guy  talk.  But  as  time  goes  by,  you 
say,  'It's  awkwardness  and  fear.  That's  the 
bone  that's  been  exposed.' " 

Crime-fiction  expert  and  Case  Western 
Reserve  University  professor  William  Mar- 
ling is  even  blunter.  "I  think  of  Spillane  in 
the  same  mental  take  with  Roy  Lichtenstein 
and  those  cartoon  blowups,  where  you  see 
the  dots.  Spillane  is  that  kind  of  a  writer  in 
that  he  takes  what's  already  become  a  cul- 
tural cliche,  emphasizes  it.  and  puts  it  right 

in  front  of  your  eye That's  the  most 

useful  way  I  have  found  of  thinking  of  Spil- 
lane, other  than  saying  that  he's  an  anti- 


Communist,  paranoid  wacko.  He  is  so  mi- 
sogynistic,  so  gratuitously  violent  .  .  .  that 
reading  him  is  often  unpleasant." 

Michaela  Hamilton,  a  former  associate 
publisher  at  Dutton.  Spillane's  longtime  pub- 
lisher, disagrees.  She  admits  to  sneaking 
looks  at  her  father's  paperbacks  years  ago. 
For  her,  Spillane  offered  an  alternative  to  the 
antiseptic  female  of  the  50s  and  60s.  "When 
grown-ups  asked  me  what  I  wanted  to  do,  I'd 
say  be  a  nightclub  dancer,  like  the  women  in 
a  Spillane  novel. ...  It  was  my  first  introduc- 
tion to  a  world  that  I  wasn't  getting  from  my 
parents  or  The  Ed  Sullivan  Show." 

In  2002  the  Palm  Springs  Film  Noir  Fes- 
tival flew  Spillane  from  South  Carolina 
for  the  screening  of  a  1954  movie  based  on 
his  novel  The  Long  Wait.  At  the  opening- 
night  gala,  he  emerged  from  a  1930s  road- 
ster wearing  a  porkpie  hat  and  a  vintage 
trench  coat,  and  the  crowd  cheered.  At 
the  party  later  he  was  a  magnet  for  twen- 
tysomething  women.  "He  spent  three 
hours  having  young,  beautiful  blondes  on 
his  knee,  hugging  and  kissing  him  and 
having  their  photographs  taken  with  him," 
says  Mystery  Bookstore  owner  Sheldon 
McArthur. 

Spillane  worries  that  he  is  slipping.  "I 
can't  remember  names,  dates,"  he  admits, 
adding.  "Don't  forget  how  old  I  am.  I  had 
a  stroke  10  years  ago.  I'd  like  to  retire,  ex- 
cept I  don't  know  how  to."  He  knows  he  is 
no  longer  controversial.  "By  today's  stan- 
dards, little  old  ladies  write  this  stuff." 

He's  nevertheless  upbeat  as  he  talks 
about  the  new  Hammer  book.  "It's  going 
to  be  a  big  one.  It'll  be  a  big  smash.  It's 
one  hell  of  an  idea."  He  pauses  and  adds, 
"I'm  at  the  end  of  my  career  unless  I  come 
up  with  something  startling.  I  came  in  with 
a  bang,  and  I  don't  want  to  go  out  with  a 
whimper."  □ 


lesica  Lynch 
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ed  from  page  302  and  see  the 
ireg  junior,  21,  is  a  specialist  in  the 
tioned  in  Kentucky.  Before  her  cap- 
iica-who  played  softball  and  basket- 
igh  school,  belonged  to  Future  Farm- 
merica,  and  wanted  to  be  a  kinder- 
:acher— had  re-enlisted;  she  was  sup- 
)  be  serving  in  Hawaii  at  this  time. 
*as  planning  to  enter  the  army  this 
but  Jessica  wouldn't  hear  of  it.  and 
s  going  to  a  local  college  in  January. 

Spon  as  her  retirement  became  offi- 
the  networks  began  aggressively 
the  Jessica  Lynch  story,  going  to 
gths  to  secure  an  exclusive  inter- 
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view.  Viacom's  CBS  offered  her  a  TV  movie, 
a  book  deal,  and  an  MTV-sponsored  con- 
cert in  her  hometown.  NBC's  Katie  Couric 
reportedly  sent  her  patriotic  books,  and 
ABC's  Diane  Sawyer  presented  her  with  a 
locket.  Jessica  refused  interview  after  inter- 
view, and  so  far  the  public  has  heard  her 
speak  only  once,  at  her  homecoming. 

Eventually.  ABC  scored  the  exclusive. 
Diane  Sawyer  will  air  a  prime-time  inter- 
view with  Jessica  on  Veterans  Day,  No- 
vember 11.  Jessica  will  appear  the  follow- 
ing morning  on  the  Today  show  with  Katie 
Couric.  and  on  the  14th  she  will  pay  David 
Letterman  a  visit.  NBC  has  already  pro- 
ed  a  movie  of  the  week.  The  network 
couldn't  get  the  rights  to  Jessica's  story, 
.•ead  bought  story  rights  from 
ammed  Odeh  al-Rehaief.  (Al-Rehaief 


was  flown  to  the  U.S.  with  his  wife  and 
daughter  on  April  10,  was  granted  asylum 
on  the  28th,  and  signed  a  book  deal  with 
HarperCollins  for  a  reported  $500,000.) 
Instead  of  letting  television  take  liberties 
with  her  story  in  exchange  for  big  cash,  Jes- 
sica opted  to  cooperate  on  a  biography  writ- 
ten by  Rick  Bragg,  the  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
reporter  who  resigned  from  The  New  York 
Times  this  summer  amid  controversy  over 
his  use  of  uncredited  stringers.  Alfred  A. 
Knopf  is  said  to  have  paid  an  advance  of 
about  a  million  dollars,  which  Lynch  and 
Bragg  will  split  evenly,  with  Lynch  retain- 
ing all  the  royalties.  The  book,  titled  / 
Am  a  Soldier,  Too,  will  have  a  first  run  of 
500,000  and  will  be  sold  in  truck  stops  and 
grocery  stores  as  well  as  traditional  out- 
lets. According  to  Knopf  spokesman  Paul 
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Jessica  Lynch 

Bogaards.  "Her  memory  is  intact  and  her 
recall  of  events  during  the  ambush  and  af- 
ter informs  the  narrative.  This  is  a  book  that 
will  finally  give  us  a  first-person  account 
of  what  happened." 

West  Virginia  has  a  population  of  a  little 
under  two  million  people.  Seventy-five 
percent  of  state  residents  graduate  from  high 
school,  but  only  15  percent  go  on  to  earn 
bachelor's  degrees.  Dotted  with  small  towns, 
it's  a  land  of  4-H  and  pie-baking  contests, 
and  as  you  enter  Lynch  territory,  flags,  rib- 
bons, and  homemade  signs  of  support  sur- 
round you.  Nestled  between  two  hills,  Jes- 
sica's childhood  home  offers  breathtaking 
views  in  front  and  back. 

An  enormous  yellow  bow  made  from 
sheet  metal  adorns  the  huge  tree  at  the  edge 
of  the  Lynches'  property  and  has  become  a 


tourist  stop  for  those  curious  enough  to  brave 
the  rural  one-lane  road.  Their  dog,  Cody,  a 
"Heinz  57"  mutt,  lounges  on  the  porch  or 
under  one  of  the  two  pickup  trucks  in  the 
gravel  driveway.  Out  front,  an  American  flag, 
a  state  flag,  and  a  P.O.W.  flag  fly  from  a  pole. 

The  interior  of  the  house,  thanks  to  more 
than  $50,000  in  donations  from  friends 
and  family,  has  been  remodeled  and  is  now 
wheelchair-accessible.  The  rooms  are  full  of 
angel  figurines,  seasonal  decorations,  and 
family  photos.  One  wall  is  lined  with  the 
three  Lynch  children's  high-school-graduation 
portraits. 

The  walls  of  Jessica's  bedroom  are  hung 
with  pictures  and  souvenirs  from  her  time 
in  the  military.  There's  a  special  photograph 
and  prayer  commemorating  her  fallen  com- 
rade Lori  Piestewa.  On  her  bedpost  sit  her 
Special  Ops  Barbie  and  Ken  dolls.  The  color 
scheme  of  her  room  matches  a  beautiful 
maroon  blanket  that  Jessica  received  from 
the  actress  Jennifer  Love  Hewitt,  who  visited 


her  twice  at  the  hospital  in  Washingto  3 
Having  been  through  war,  captivi ,  a 
a  media  maelstrom,  Jessica  Lynch  u  ,y 
to  figure  out  who  she  is  and  what  sh  >a 
out  of  life,  not  unlike  most  other  2  ys 
olds  in  America.  She's  warm  and  f  n 
and,  together  with  her  family,  has  r  d 
the  attention  and  controversy  she  has  r< 
ed  with  dignity  and  grace.  Though  si  ;  i 
grieving  the  loss  of  her  comrades,  il  di 
that  she  is  focused  on  the  future.  Sh  I 
long  life  ahead  of  her. 

On  Jessica's  bedside  table,  there's :  h< 
of  her  fiance,  army  sergeant  Rubt  0 
treras  Jr.,  who  was  also  part  of  J  jic 
battalion  during  the  war  and  who  I 
rently  stationed  at  Fort  Bliss,  in  Tex*  C 
treras's  term  expires  in  August  201 1  a 
he  and  Jessica  are  planning  to  get  i  rri 
shortly  thereafter  in  his  hometown  iC 
orado  Springs,  Colorado.  If  there's  o:  w 
Jessica's  sure  of,  it's  this:  she  will  wal  Iw 
that  aisle.  □ 


Belle  Glade  Tragedy 

continued  from  page  3 3 5  as  a  subcontract- 
ed  maintenance  man  for  Noah  Development 
earlier  this  year— and  there,  she  overheard  a 
man  she  knew  to  be  a  drug  dealer  talking 
about  how  he  had  murdered  a  man  by  hang- 
ing him.  "I  aced  that  sucker,"  the  man  said, 
or.  by  some  accounts,  "nigga." 

The  woman  knew  only  the  man's  street 
name— "Skeeter"— where  he  lived,  and  that 
he  drove  a  gray  car.  (This  woman  was  not 
acquainted  with  Patricia  Canty.)  She  offered 
to  take  police  to  the  car.  But  after  hearing 
the  information,  Giammarco  says,  Sergeant 
Sawyers  told  her  he  could  do  nothing  with  it 
if  the  woman  did  not  identify  herself. 

"I  told  her  I  would  need  to  know  who 
was  providing  this  informatioh,"  Sawyers  lat- 
er tells  me. 

"I  asked  him  if  she  could  have  protection 
or  could  she  remain  anonymous,"  Giam- 
marco says.  "He  said  there  was  no  protec- 
tion here.  He  said  she  needed  to  come  for- 
ward because  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do, 
but  they  could  offer  her  nothing  unless  she 
was  threatened." 

This  was  July  29.  the  second  day  of  the  in- 
quest. Later  that  day  Sawyers  testified,  never 
mentioning  anything  about  the  call— "  I  wasn't 
asked  about  it."  he  says— even  when  Judge  Co- 
hen asked  for  anyone  with  any  additional  in- 
formation to  come  forward.  "At  that  point  I 
had  only  received  an  anonymous  phone  call," 
Sawyers  says. 

Unsatisfied  with  his  response,  however, 
Giammarco  and  her  client  made  another 
call,  on  that  same  day,  to  Crime  Stoppers, 
which  her  client  had  seen  advertised  on  TV 


as  a  place  where  anonymous  tips  could  be 
reported. 

At  the  Belle  Glade  police  station.  Lieu- 
tenant Robert  Wheelihan  was  alerted  to  the 
call  and  filed  a  report  on  it,  which  led  to  a 
subsequent  investigation,  which  ultimately 
"led  nowhere,"  says  police  chief  Michael 
Miller. 

"So,  you  see,  it  could  have  been  a  black 
person  that  did  it,"  Carleen  later  tells  me. 
"The  family  never  said  it  was  a  lynching. 
They  just  want  the  police  to  do  a  proper  in- 
vestigation." 

Bernice  Golden,  Ray's  mother,  lives  in  a 
little  ramshackle  trailer  by  State  Road 
715.  Beyond  the  highway,  sugarcane  stretches 
to  the  horizon. 

Bernice  looks  like  a  child  when  she  comes 
to  the  door.  She's  49,  a  tiny  woman  dressed 
in  shorts,  with  sticklike  legs.  She  has  small 
eyes  below  a  permanently  furrowed  brow. 
She  looks  shattered. 

In  the  weeks  since  she  said  her  son's 
hands  were  "back,"  "behind  him,"  when  she 
found  him  hanging,  and  national  attention  of 
a  lurid  kind  has  come  to  Belle  Glade,  her 
family  has  been  receiving  threats.  A  relative 
who  works  in  the  fields  says  that  one  evening, 
when  he  went  back  to  the  company  van  that 
drives  him  to  and  from  work,  he  discovered 
the  hood  of  a  Klan  uniform,  dyed  dark 
blue— strangely,  the  same  color  as  the  fabric 
Ray  was  said  to  be  found  hanging  by— on  the 
hood  of  the  van. 

Bernice  sits  on  her  couch  in  the  dark, 
watching  television,  silent.  A  movie.  Imitation 
of  Life,  is  on— a  classic,  with  Lana  Turner  as 
a  woman  whose  relationship  with  her  black 
housekeeper  turns  tragic  when  the  house- 


keeper's daughter  tries  to  "pass  as  lih 

"I'm  about  to  strangle  that  girl,"  I 
finally  says  of  the  daughter. 

It  has  been  easy  for  people  to  tnt 
her  claims,  her  insistence  that  her  w 
murdered.  She  is  poor,  black,  high  ha 
educated,  unemployed.  But,  she  t  .  ir 
"I'm  a  strong  black  woman." 

"From  the  first  day,"  she  says,  "t  jsfi 
it  was  suicide.  Before  they  even  in  |tig 
ed,  they  left  it  at  that.  So  I  kept  on.  ha 
talked  to  reporters,  I  said  my  bab  iidi 
killed  hisself.  I  said  somebody  ki  J  n 
baby  and  hung  my  baby. 

"And  then  everybody  start  talkii  ibo 
it,  and  everybody  started  thinking,  w,  1 
ain't  kill  hisself.  Saying  on  the  r; 
TV.  Now  everybody  saying,  Hov  I 
hisself?  He  was  so  drunk,  and  ev  bot 
sober  can't  get  up  there,  so  how  is  i  p* 
sible?"  She  adds  resolutely:  "That's  I 
reopened  it." 

White  people  in  Belle  Glade  wi  tfl  n 
that  Bernice  "is  in  it  for  the  mon  j' 
that  "she  wants  a  settlement  from  e  p 
lice."  But  police  departments  are  nc  Sons 
hard  to  sue,  and  large  judgments  ar  Me. 

"I  was  born  poor  and  I  expec  jll  e 
poor,"  she  tells  me.  "They  keep  tell  •  W 
need  to  stop.  But  how  can  I  when  i  bai 
didn't  kill  hisself?" 

In  August,  Bernice  traveled  to  I  i»P' 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Southe  pn 
tian  Leadership  Conference  to  atten  I 
vention  commemorating  the  death  <  A& 
Luther  King  Jr.  Bernice  had  never  «n 
Memphis  before.  She  had  never  b 
where,  much,  never  been  on  a  p 
refused  to  go  on  one  then;  she  wen  | 
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lemphis,  she  was  treated  like  a  celebrity. 
xluced  to  such  people  as  Danny  Glover 
Chris  Tucker.  She  was  not  impressed. 
Chris  Tucker,  I  dodged  him,'"  she  says. 
:k  Gregory— he  talks  too  much.  He  even 
:  out  Martin  Luther  King."" 
he  herself  seems  tired  of  the  machina- 
s  of  the  civil-rights  groups  wrangling 
i  one  another  for  access  to  her.  At  a 
ting  at  Juanitas  house  between  mem- 
of  the  N.A.A.C.P.  and  the  S.C.L.C.  in 
ust,  she  fell  asleep. 

he  movie  is  over.  Mahalia  Jackson  sings. 
Vbu  want  to  see  my  baby's  picture?"  she 
me. 

le  goes  into  her  bedroom  and  brings 
Dictures  of  Ray.  He  was  a  small,  dark- 
;ied  man,  a  jaunty  dresser,  always  smil- 
I  People  say  he  was  the  class  clown  of 
!  es  Central  High  School,  class  of  1989. 
\Ay  baby  was  funny,"  Bernice  says.  "He 
li  me  once,  said,  'Hey.  Bern'— he  called 
iern— said.  'How  you  doing,'  and  I  said, 
|  tired.'  And  he  said,  'Why  you  tired? 
;  lin't  got  no  job!'"  Bernice  laughs. 
•,'ter  high  school,  Golden  attended  a 
I  school  in  Miami  and  got  a  degree  in 
$>nditioning  repair.  He  held  various  jobs: 
!•  naintenance  man,  a  security  guard.  He 
I  trucks  on  the  surrounding  farms.  In 
nonth  he  died,  he  worked  the  last  har- 
b  eason.  hauling  vegetables  at  Dubois 

1    V 

ook  at  this  one,"  Bernice  says,  handing 
t  photo  of  Ray,  lying  in  the  coffin  at  his 
|7il.  He's  wearing  a  suit  and  still,  eerily, 
ag.  "You  see  that  knot  on  his  head?" 
bother  asks.  "And  that  one  right  there, 
i   cheek?" 

•  not  sure.  She's  pointing  to  what  may 
i  ;nps  directly  in  the  middle  of  Golden's 
had  and  on  his  upper  left  cheek,  but  it's 
^Rorschach  test. 

l\.  report  from  the  medical  examiner 
pu  no  mention  of  any  abrasions  other 
H»hose  caused  by  the  fabric  twisted 
u  1  his  neck. 

D-  the  day  before  Ray  died,  Bernice 
>s.  she  saw  him  at  Juanitas  house  at 
Foil  four  o'clock.  He  was  coming  back 
■pwn  on  foot;  he  didn't  have  a  car. 
V:n  he  came  into  the  house,  she  says. 

*  upset.  '"You  know  what.  Bern,'  he 
■Lhat  man  told  me  stay  out  his  f-in' 
d1  He  was  talking,  Bernice  says,  about 

*u  ant  Curtis  Stambaugh. 
"1  wasn't  really  in  his  yard,"  says  Ber- 
ts. He  was  standing  in  the  road  talking 

Bty.  Ray  said,  'She  called  me  to  ask 
e  *  lething  about  somebody,'  some  black 
Wuse  she  liked  black  men." 
Bi  "just  like  Becky  said"  to  The  Palm 

WPost,  "it  wasn't  nothing  between  [her 
]  ^or  They  was  just  laughing,  talking. 
"Ir  tun,  hanging  around.  Ray  said,    I 


don't  want  that  woman!  That  cop,  he  crazy.'" 

After  Ray  calmed  down,  he  reminded  his 
mother  about  the  job  interview  he  had  the 
next  day  in  West  Palm  Beach.  He  asked  her 
for  money  for  the  bus  and  if  she  could  bring 
him  some  meat  loaf  for  lunch  while  travel- 
ing. "I'll  bring  it  in  the  morning,"  she  said. 

Later  that  night,  around  nine,  he  called 
her  at  home  to  remind  her  of  what  he  need- 
ed the  next  day.  She  says  he  was  excited 
about  his  interview,  for  a  job  as  a  mainte- 
nance man  at  a  rental  community.  "He  said, 
T  got  my  clothes  out.'  I  said,  'What  you 
mean  you  got  your  clothes  out?'"  Bernice 
laughs.  "He  said,  T  love  you,'  and  I  said,  T 
love  you  too.'" 

The  next  morning,  at  seven,  Bernice  ar- 
rived at  Juanita's  house.  Her  longtime  boy- 
friend, Henry  Drummer,  68,  was  driving. 
Ray  was  hanging  in  the  yard. 

"I  started  running  and  screaming,  'Ray 
G!  Ray  G!'"  Bernice  says. 

Drummer  immediately  got  on  his  cell 
phone  and  dialed  911. 

"It  seems  like  somebody's  hung  them- 
selves on  a  tree,"  he  told  the  dispatcher— a 
statement  which  police  later  used  in  support 
of  their  claim  that  Golden's  family  originally 
identified  Golden's  death  as  a  suicide.  In  his 
confusion,  Drummer  also  gave  the  wrong 
address. 

"I  seen  my  baby  with  his  hands  behind 
his  back,"  Bernice  tells  me.  "They  was  back, 
like  that."  She  positions  her  hands  behind 
her,  out  of  view.  I  ask  her  if  she  saw  what 
was  holding  them  there.  She  shakes  her 
head. 

Bernice  ran  inside  to  tell  her  mother  what 
had  happened  and  to  keep  Destiny,  Ray's 
three-year-old  cousin,  from  coming  into  the 
yard.  Three  police  cars  arrived  a  minute 
later— within  seconds  of  each  other— with 
Drummer,  still  on  his  cell  phone,  standing 
on  the  front  stairs  of  the  house,  around  the 
corner  and  out  of  view  of  the  schefflera  tree. 

One  of  the  few  news  organizations  at  the 
scene  of  Ray  Golden's  hanging  was  The 
Palm  Beach  Post.  On  May  29,  the  Post  re- 
ported "the  police  videotape  shows  Gold- 
en's body  hanging  from  the  tree,  arms  dan- 
gling at  his  sides,  a  dark  blue  or  black  shirt 
wrapped  around  his  neck  and  tied  around 
the  limb." 

When  I  called  Rochelle  Brenner,  a  Post 
reporter,  to  ask  whether  she  had  actually 
seen  the  "dark  blue  or  black  shirt"  herself, 
she  referred  me  to  her  managing  editor.  John 
Bartosek,  who  explained,  "It  was  a  state- 
ment attributed  to  police.  They  issued  a 
statement  that  he  was  hung  from  a  shirt.  As 
for  the  videotape,  we  were  also  going  on 
what  the  police  said." 

The  police  did,  in  fact,  call  the  fabric  a 

shirt  (or  simply  fabric)  regardless  of  its  col- 

-  their  initial  r.  roe  of  the  first 


reports  from  the  scene,  the  forensic  investi- 
gator, Sam  Altschul,  wrote:  "Sawyers  stated 
it  appeared  to  him  that  Feraris  Golden 
climbed  the  tree,  used  a  shirt  . . .  tied  around 
the  neck  and  around  the  limb  and  jumped." 
Other  reports  from  that  day  and  the  day  af- 
ter, by  Officers  Tim  Crandall,  Richard  Math- 
is,  and  Sawyers,  also  identified  the  fabric 
as  a  shirt. 

By  June  12,  however,  the  police  story  had 
changed,  with  this  explanation,  from  Officer 
Mathis:  "At  the  time,  the  cloth  in  question 
appeared  to  have  been  possibly  the  bottom 
portion  of  a  shirt,  however,  after  examining 
the  cloth  received  from  the  medical  examin- 
er, it  was  discovered  that  the  material  was 
actually  a  bed  sheet." 

Since  shirts  and  bedsheets  are  significant- 
ly different  in  size,  even  bunched  up— and 
work  shirts  have  collars,  buttons,  and  cuffs, 
while  sheets  do  not— it's  hard  to  see  how  po- 
lice could  have  made  this  error. 

"When  I  cut  him  down  I  wasn't  even 
paying  attention  to  it,"  Sergeant  Sawyers 
told  me.  "I  asked  Officer  Mathis  what  he 
thought  it  was.  He  said,  'Steve,  I  think  it's  a 
work  shirt.'  I  said,  'O.K.,  we'll  go  with  that 
for  now.'" 

Curiously,  the  forensic  investigator,  Alt- 
schul, also  reported  that  "Sawyers  and  Math- 
is  started  to  remove  the  fabric  and  retain  it 
until  Young"— Joe  Young,  of  J.V.  Removal 
Service,  which  handled  the  removal  of  Gold- 
en's body— "suggested  the  pathologist  might 
want  to  see  it;  they  left  it  intact." 

"It  wasn't  much  bulky  like  a  sheet,"  Hen- 
ry Drummer  told  me.  "I  thought  it  might 
have  been  a  dark-blue  shirt."  Bernice  also 
says  the  fabric  was  navy  blue. 

"I  know  I'm  not  crazy;  he  was  hanging 
from  something  dark  blue,"  said  Terry  Wil- 
liams, a  woman  who  came  to  the  scene. 

Shirt  or  sheet;  blue,  or  possibly  green— it 
all  became  an  issue  on  the  first  day  of  the  in- 
quest, July  28,  when  the  "ligature,"  or  noose, 
from  which  Ray  Golden  was  hung,  was  pre- 
sented in  the  courtroom,  and  Shresee  Lump- 
kin, 22,  Ray  Golden's  aunt,  broke  into  hys- 
terical tears  on  realizing  that  Officer  Richard 
Mathis  was  actually  holding  up  two  pieces  of 
a  green  bedsheet  she  had  owned.  (The  fab- 
ric had  been  sliced  in  two  when  Sergeant 
Sawyers  cut  Golden  down  from  the  tree.) 

In  an  inquest  which  seemed  to  function, 
for  many  who  attended,  less  like  an  in- 
quiry into  whether  Golden  may  have  been 
killed  than  a  trial  in  which  he  was  accused 
of  his  own  murder— "'We  have  what  is  com- 
parable to  a  criminal  trial  and  the  defendant 
was  the  deceased,"  said  Dan  Paige,  a  lawyer 
representing  the  N.A.A.C.P— this  was  the 
state's  smoking-gun  moment. 

Thomas  Montgomery,  a  lawyer  also  rep- 
resenting the  N.A.A.C.P,  interrupted  the 
proceedings  to  address  the  court,  explain- 
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ing  the  reason  for  Shresee's  outburst:  "And 
she  realized,"  he  said,  "that  the  sheet  was 
probably  taken  from  inside  the  house  by  the 
decedent,  who  would  have  been  the  only 
person  who  would  have  had  access  to  the 
sheet,  because  there's  no  evidence  that  the 
house  was  burglarized." 

Aside  from  the  apparent  factual  prob- 
lems in  this  statement— couldn't  a  friend  or 
even  a  family  member  have  taken  the  sheet 
from  the  house?— it's  puzzling  why  Mont- 
gomery, a  lawyer  for  the  N.A.A.C.P.,  would 
offer  so  strongly  worded  an  assessment  to 
the  court,  unprompted  by  Shresee  Lumpkin. 

Montgomery  never  returned  calls  from 
me.  When  I  saw  him  in  August  at  a  meet- 
ing between  the  N.A.A.C.P.  and  S.C.L.C. 
at  a  church  in  Riviera  Beach,  he  told  me, 
"I  still  don't  talk  to  reporters." 

Another  lawyer  in  Belle  Glade  who  is  fa- 
miliar with  the  case  said,  "I  don't  know  what 
was  going  through  his  mind.  But  I  know  I 
have  to  go  to  court  out  here  every  day  with 
this  judge"— Harold  Cohen— "Doug  Fulton, 
these  police  officers,  and  I  have  to  do  things 
to  help  these  poor  people  who  are  not  in- 
volved in  this  [Ray  Golden]  case.  If  I  have 
a  guy  who  has  a  $10,000  bond  he  has  to 
get  reduced,  it's  strictly  within  their  juris- 
diction. My  ability  to  help  these  people  is 
directly  related  to  my  relationship  with  the 
people  in  power  here." 

In  a  phone  call,  Doug  Fulton  told  me 
that  it  had  also  been  Montgomery  who  de- 
clined to  allow  the  Golden  family  to  be 
called  to  testify  at  the  inquest,  owing,  he 
said,  to  their  distress. 

"But  as  the  state's  attorney,"  I  asked, 
"couldn't  you  subpoena  anybody  you  want?" 

"You  can't  subpoena  someone  that  is 
adversarial  to  the  court  proceeding  for  the 
most  part,"  Fulton  said. 

(I  should  mention  here  that,  in  the  late 
60s,  Fulton  worked  briefly  for  my  father,  a 
West  Palm  Beach  attorney,  but  this  gave  me 
no  special  privileges;  Fulton  spoke  to  me  for 
10  minutes.) 

Bernice  told  me  she  wanted  to  testify  at 
the  inquest— badly.  "Everybody,  every- 
body wanted  to  get  up  there,"  she  said,  but 
"they  wouldn't  let  nobody  go  up  there,  no- 
body." I  asked  her  why  Montgomery  didn't 
call  her  to  the  stand.  "He  said  he  wasn't  rep- 
resenting the  family,"  she  said.  "He  said  he 
was  representing  the  N.A.A.C.P."  (Later, 
in  August,  Bernice  took  Montgomery  on  as 
her  lawyer.) 

"I  want  to  know  what  happened  to  the 
shirt  "  she  said,  "and  how  they  got  the  sheet 
off  the  clothesline  and  got  it  into  the  court- 
room." 

Bernice  says  she  believes  that  the  original 


fabric  from  which  Golden  was  hung  may 
have  somehow  been  removed  and  replaced— 
switched— before  the  inquest.  There's  a 
clothesline  in  the  backyard  of  Juanita's  house, 
and,  Bernice  says,  there  had  been  clothes 
on  the  line  the  evening  of  Ray's  death.  Shre- 
see Lumpkin  had  done  the  washing  the  day 
before,  but  when  it  started  to  rain,  she  felt 
there  was  no  point  in  bringing  it  in  until  the 
next  day,  after  it  had  a  chance  to  dry. 

Shresee's  father,  John  Lumpkin,  "was  get- 
ting on  her,"  Bernice  said,  "to  get  up  out  there, 
said.  Take  those  clothes  in.'  She  said,  'It  done 
rained,  Daddy,  it  done  rained.'  That's  what 
I  was  busting  my  brains  out  about,  'cause 
everybody"— meaning  police— "was  out  there 
[in  the  backyard]  and  the  sheet  was  on  the 
line,  so  I  feel  they  could  have  easily  got  that 
sheet  and  stuck  it  somewhere." 

"Anything  is  possible,"  Chief  Miller  later 
told  me.  "But  it  just  didn't  happen.  It's 
ridiculous." 

There  were  also  police  in  the  house  that 
day,  on  May  28,  searching  Golden's  room, 
which  is  directly  next  to  the  family's  linen 
closet.  "I  was  looking  for  suicide  notes.  I 
didn't  think  to  look  at  the  linen  to  see  if  any 
sheets  were  missing,"  Sergeant  Sawyers  said. 

Prior  to  the  inquest,  police  never  took  the 
ligature  to  any  Golden  family  members  for 
identification.  "It  was  identified  at  the  in- 
quest." said  Miller. 

"What  I  also  want  to  know,"  said  Bernice, 
"is  what  happened  to  the  clothes?" 

Ray's  clothes. 
The  "whereabouts  of  the  clothes  be- 
came the  subject  of  phone  conversations 
I  had  all  one  day  in  September,  after  a 
source  in  the  Belle  Glade  court  told  me, 
"The  clothes  are  missing.  That's  a  99  per- 
cent fact." 

"I  want  my  baby's  clothes,"  I  remembered 
Bernice  telling  me.  "I  asked  that  detective. 
Sawyers,  when  my  baby's  clothes  was  com- 
ing back,  and  he  said,  'You'll  get  'em  back. 
The  case  is  still  under  investigation.'" 

The  clothes  were  not  presented  in  the 
courtroom  at  the  inquest— only  photos  of 
them.  When  I  called  Chief  Miller,  he  told 
me  that  "everything  we  had,"  in  the  way  of 
evidence,  "we  took  to  the  court." 

I  then  spoke  with  Steve  Nichols,  director 
of  communications  for  the  Palm  Beach  Cir- 
cuit Court  in  Belle  Glade,  who  said  that  the 
court  did  not  have  the  clothes.  "We  have  his 
cap,  a  blue  cap,"  Nichols  said— another 
strange  thing  about  this  case,  that  Golden 
was  found  with  a  hat  on  his  head.  "We  have 
his  bracelet,  his  watch,  and  we  have  the 
sheet.  We  do  not  have  his  clothes.  They 
were  not  submitted  in  evidence.  They  would 
be  with  the  state's  attorney's  office." 

Doug  Fulton  then  told  me  on  the  phone, 
"We  never  had  physically  anything  in  our 
possession.  I  don't  like  to  get  into  a  mess  of 


marking  evidence  and  getting  everything  n 
fused."  Fulton  said  he  had  instructed  tl  la 
idence  officer  on  the  case,  Richard  M  ji 
to  "put  everything  into  evidence." 

Mike  Edmonson,  the  spokesman  ft  h 
state's  attorney,  maintained  that  then ; 
bag  in  the  county  clerk's  office  which  ta 
have  the  clothes  in  it,  but  he's  not  cert  i 

"Melanie  Grimes  [of  the  county  c  tf 
office]  hasn't  physically  looked  in  the  g, 
said  Edmonson.  "It  has  a  red  tape  on  n 
she  doesn't  want  to  open  it." 

"Judge  Cohen  would  have  to  be  in\  -ei 
in  that,"  said  Fulton. 

"If  the  clothes  were  still  there,"  the  \a 
source  said,  "and  somebody  wanted  <n 
open  the  investigation,  they  would  be  s  ec 
to  scientific  testing"  to  determine  wl  tie 
Golden  had  actually  come  into  contac  ritl 
the  tree,  or  possibly,  someone  who  ur 
dered  him. 

On  August  28,  the  U.S.  Commissi  oi 
Civil  Rights  delivered  a  letter  hi 
Department  of  Justice  requesting  1 1  i 
"investigate  and  ascertain  the  verac  :  oi 
allegations  that  an  African  Americai  4r 
Feraris  ('Ray')  Golden,  was  murderei  »er 
haps  by  local  law  enforcement  officii  .{ 

The  letter  cited  the  Belle  Glade  p  I 
apparent  failure  to  investigate  Go  ,n'i 
death  properly,  the  reported  "knots"  hii 
head,  the  allegations  of  tire  tracks,  G  irii 
alleged  relationship  with  a  white  w>  Jan. 
and  the  marriage  of  Golden's  ex-wil  o  a 
white  deputy  sheriff,  among  other  thi  .  II 
sounded  like  Peyton  Place  meets  Mis.  ppi 
Burning. 

"It's  clear  to  me  local  law  enforc  enl 
is  not  objective."  Bobby  Doctor,  d;  ftoi 
of  the  commission's  Southern  Re  nal 
Office,  told  me  on  the  phone.  "Th<  are 
too  many  inconsistencies  not  to  me  tur- 
ther  review." 

Doctor,  an  old  civil-rights  hai  (I 
worked  with  King),  lives  in  Atlanta,  nad 
a  mysterious  thing  take  place  here,"  1  pid, 
"Somebody  on  a  motorcycle  went  o  m) 
lawn  and  did  a  series  of  wheelie.1-  ret 
weeks  ago,  after  this  whole  thing  m;  i  na 
tional  news." 

I  asked  if  he  thought  it  was  relate 

T don't  know,"  he  said.  "But  be  <  ;rul 
People  are  always  winding  up  in  o 
canals  down  there." 

Chief  Michael  Miller  is  quite  bek 
most  of  the  white  residents  o  jelk 
Glade.  He's  been  their  police  chief  I 
years  and  was  on  the  force  for  13  yu  ' 
fore  that.  I  was  at  a  Belle  Glade  Cit  om 
mission  meeting  on  August  18  whei  # 
was  presented  with  a  plaque  of  appn  &' 
by  local  police  and  firemen.  The  r  (0 
was  scheduled  for  seven  p.m.,  but  I 
white  residents  had  filled  most  of  tl  & 
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city  hall,  while  most  black  residents 
to  their  outrage,  at  the  back.  There 
Id  black  women  and  men  also  stand- 
;  the  front,  several  rows  of  white  po- 
(icers  sat,  more  than  20  of  them,  all 
d  in  uniform,  some  wearing  patrol- 
jackboots.  The  applause  (from  whites) 
underous  when  Chief  got  up  to  re- 
is  plaque;  there  was  stomping,  shouts, 
listles. 

1  just  a  simple  country  police  officer," 
ikes  to  say. 

a  large,  affable  man— he 
e  "ma'am"— with  flat  dark 
e  rarely  wears  a  uniform; 
ys  carries  an  unlit  Flor  de 
igar.  Once,  in  the  midst 
nterview,  we  started  talk- 
ut  music,  and  he  told  me 
is  George  Strait— "hard 
!y"— and   that   Britney 

makes  him  "feel  like  a 
:•  olester." 

twns  a  lot  of  guns.  "I  have 
f  ty  much  everywhere,"  he 
it  he  rarely  carries  one. 
i  tonviolent  person." 
it  kes  to  play  chess.  There's 
6  ward  on  his  desk  in  his 
which  is  cluttered  with 
it  >f  eagles,  pigs,  American 
si  life-size  clay  German 
iK  i.  and  a  picture  of  John 
n 
[^  not  a  stereotype,"  Chief 

I  ems  angry  the  day  I  go 

t  to  him  about  the  letter 

Mb  U.S.  Commission  on 

1 .  hts. 

jipught  their  accusations 

)  ^sponsible  and  inflam- 

Drind  not  based  on  facts 

Mice,"  he  says.  "I  think 

mt  prompted  by  local  pol- 

anund  activists  who  have 

faal  agenda,  and  they're 

k  this  tragic  incident  to 
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Tr  agenda,"'  he  later  ex- 
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8, «"  City  Commission,  our 
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aadirector  of  public  safety"'— his  job. 

hinthey  should  be  ashamed  of  them- 

K|e  says. 

'hi he's  referring  to.  in  part,  is  the 
d'Coque  battle  for  power  which  has 
flgng  on  in  Belle  Glade  in  the  last 

M  serves  as  the  twisted  backdrop  to 
IW  of  Ray  Golden.  To  fully  grasp  the 

too  demands  the  powers  of  someone 
wiahess. 

"i  ^rli  2002.  control  of  the  town  gov- 
■envent  for  the  second  time  in  its  his- 

toicks,  when  three  blacks  won  seats 


on  the  five-seat  City  Commission.  Two  white 
commissioners— Donald  Garrett,  a  produce 
broker,  and  Sherrie  Dulany,  a  schoolteacher- 
are  now  fighting  hard,  it  seems,  to  free  up  a 
seat,  possibly  opening  up  a  swing  vote.  Al- 
legations of  sexual  harassment,  illegal  park- 
ing, misuse  of  the  office  of  city  commis- 
sioner, and  even  "sexual  misconduct  with  a 
child"  have  been  lobbed  at  the  black  elect- 
ed officials.  None  of  the  charges  has  result- 
ed in  any  lawsuits  or  criminal  proceedings. 


LAW  AND  ORDER 

Top  Jour  photos:  at  the  inquest  on  July  28  and 

29,  2003,  clockwise  from  top  left,  Sergeant 

Steve  Sawyers,  Deputy  Sheriff  Francis 

Wheeler,  Judge  Harold  Cohen,  and  Officer 

Richard  Mathis.  Above,  N.A.A.C.P.  leaders, 

from  left,  T.  H.  Poole,  Linda  Johnson,  and 

Whitfield  Jenkins  speaking  to  reporters. 


On  the  night  of  Monday,  May  27,  there 
was  a  particularly  heated  City  Commission 
meeting  about  whether  to  fire  Tony  Smith, 
the  town's  first  black  city  manager  and  sub- 
ject of  the  sexual-harassment  allegations. 
The  atmosphere  surroundi:;6  these  issues  was 


already  so  tense  that  the  local  N.A.A.C.P. 
had  called  for  the  formation  of  a  public 
committee  to  deal  with  race  relations. 

The  next  morning,  Ray  Golden  was 
found  hanging. 

Chief  Miller  shows  me  the  video.  Shot  by 
a  camera  installed  in  a  police  car,  it 
shows  a  fast,  rainy  drive  north  up  Southeast 
Third  Street.  There  are  already  two  other 
police  cars  parked  in  the  road  in  front  of 
Juanita's  place.  The  car  with  the 
video  pulls  hard  to  the  right  and 
into  the  yard,  stopping  some  20 
feet  from  the  tree. 

Ray  is  hanging  there,  slowly 
swaying;  it's  hard  to  look.  He's 
inhumanly  stiff.  His  long  arms 
come  down,  his  hands  at  his 
sides,  not  bound  in  any  way. 

There's  a  piece  of  dark-blue 
or  black  cloth  around  his  face; 
it  does  not  look  green.  It  comes 
down  below  his  neck,  barely 
farther  than  where  a  necklace 
would  be.  It's  not  a  lot  of  cloth. 
It  does  not  look  like  a  sheet. 
His  clothes  look  clean. 

Sergeant  Steven  Sawyers  comes 
from  the  side;  four  other  officers 
follow.  It  all  happens  very  fast: 
One  of  them  grabs  Golden's  legs 
while  Sawyers,  a  chunky  man 
about  six  feet  tall,  slips  getting 
himself  up  into  the  crook  of  the 
tree.  Supporting  himself  with  the 
limb,  he  calls  out  to  someone 
(the  video  is  silent),  and  anoth- 
er officer  brings  him  a  large 
folding  knife.  Sawyers  takes  the 
knife  and  reaches  up  to  cut 
Golden  down,  and  Golden  falls 
like  a  tin  soldier  into  the  arms 
of  the  officers  holding  his  body, 
and  he  is  placed  on  the  ground. 

The  officers  look  grim. 

4/^Vn  the  day  that  the  unfor- 
v^tunate  incident  occurred," 
Chief  Miller  tells  me,  "Miss  Lin- 
da Johnson.  [Glades-area  branch 
president]  of  the  N.A.A.C.P,  con- 
tacted me  at  the  fire  department  and  said, 
'Chief,  there's  been  a  hanging  and  his  hands 
were  bound  and  his  feet  were  tied  and  he 
was  gagged.'  And  I  said.  'Linda,  that's  not 
the  information  I  have."" 

Johnson  denies  this,  and  tells  me  Chief 
responded,  "Oh,  you  talking  about  that  sui- 
cide?" 

"I  don't  recall  [my]  exact  comment,"  says 
Chief.  "I  said  it  was  reported  to  us  as  a 
suicide." 

That  afternoon,  on  May  28,  Chief  says, 
he  met  at  the  police  station  with  members 
of  the  N.A.A.C.P.  and  the  Golden  family  to 
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show  them  the  police  video  so  they  could 
see  that  Golden's  arms  were  clearly  hanging 
at  his  sides.  He  says  he  asked  for  the  family's 
cooperation  in  investigating  the  death. 

"But  Linda  Johnson  told  me  that  she  had 
instructed  the  family  not  to  speak  to  me  or 
any  member  of  the  police  department  without 
representation.  I  mean  to  be  very  honest  with 
you:  I  feel  the  reason  why  the  family  did  not 
talk  to  us,  and  did  not  cooperate,  was  because 
Linda  Johnson  told  them  not  to,"  Chief  says. 

Johnson  denies  this,  too,  but  says  she  did 
suggest  the  family  get  representation. 

Bernice  Golden  tells  me  the  reason  she 
didn't  talk  to  the  police  was  that  they  had 
demanded  she  come  down  to  the  police  sta- 
tion alone.  "They  wanted  everybody  just  like 
that,  everybody  one  by  one,"  she  says.  In  a 
police  voice:  "'Ms.  Golden,  I  need  you  to 
come  down  to  the  station.'  I  said,  'Look,  can 
Henry  come?'  'No.'  I  said,  'Well,  if  he  ain't 
coming,  I  ain't  coming,  either,  oh,  no."  One  by 
one,  they  might  kill  us  one  by  one  for  all  we 
know— ain't  no  telling."  I  ask  Chief  if  the 
police  insisted  on  individual  interviews. 

"No,  ma'am,"  he  says. 

I  ask  him  about  the  tire  tracks  people 
saw  leading  up  to  the  tree.  Chief  says  there 
were  no  tire  tracks.  He  shows  me  the  police 
photos  of  the  scene.  They're  overexposed 
and  not  close-up  to  the  ground,  and  I  actu- 
ally can  make  out  something  that  looks  like 
lines  on  the  ground,  but,  again,  I  can't  be 
sure— another  Rorschach  test. 

Chief  dismisses  all  the  other  issues  I  raise— 
the  noose  was  a  green  sheet,  he  maintains, 
and  any  appearance  otherwise  is  merely  a 
"misinterpretation";  the  police  stepped  freely 
around  the  tree  because  they  had  to  cut 
Golden  down;  despite  resistance,  he  says  they 
made  every  effort  to  interview  family  mem- 
bers. He  paraphrases,  finally,  the  conclusion 
of  Judge  Harold  Cohen  that  "no  fantasy  or 
stretching  the  facts"  can  say  that  anything 
but  "depression  killed  Mr.  Golden.  He  did 
not  die  because  he  was  black." 

"I  think  the  coroner's  inquest  brings  it  to 
a  conclusion  at  this  point,"  he  says  matter- 
of-factly.  "We'll  certainly  be  willing  to  look 
at  any  additional  information,  because  all 
we're  after  is  the  truth." 

He  then  shares  with  me,  later,  a  new  piece 
of  information  he  says  he's  recently  received: 
another  relative  of  Golden's  had  come  for- 
ward to  say  he  believed  that  Golden  had 
killed  himself.  "Now,  the  Florida  Depart- 
ment of  Law  Enforcement  actually  took  that 
statement,"  Chief  says  pointedly. 

The  F.D.L.E.— the  state  agency  that  pro- 
vides assistance  for  local  law  enforce- 
ment-has been  in  town,  investigating  con- 
cerns about  the  case  presented  by  Represen- 


tative James  "Hank"  Harper.  "Frankly," 
Chief  says,  "I  think  Mr.  Harper's  exploiting 
the  family  for  political  purposes.  The  truth 
is  the  first  casualty  of  politics,  and  Mr.  Har- 
per's a  true  politician." 

Chief  hands  me  a  report  of  the  statement 
Belle  Glade  police  have  taken  from  Dwayne 
Rumph,  a  cousin  of  Ray's  and,  like  Golden, 
a  handyman. 

"Rumph  [said]  he  knew  Golden  had 
killed  himself,"  says  the  report,  filed  by  a 
Sergeant  Jeffers  Walker.  "Rumph  added  that 
Golden  said  that  if  he  was  going  to  kill  him- 
self it  would  be  from  one  of  the  trees  at  his 
grandmother's  house." 

But  what  Chief  doesn't  say,  at  least  not 
at  first— nor  does  it  appear  in  The  Palm 
Beach  Post  in  a  later  article— is  this:  on  Au- 
gust 14,  Dwayne  Rumph's  car  was  broken 
down  on  State  Road  80,  15  miles  outside 
Belle  Glade.  Looking  for  help,  Rumph  called 
a  friend  of  his.  Oliver  Hand,  who  is  also  a 
friend  of  Chief  Miller's.  "[Hand's]  had  a 
couple  of  problems— not  criminal  problems," 
Chief  says,  "that  he's  called  me  about  and 
Fve  been  able  to  solve  for  him  over  the 
years." 

Alerted  by  Hand  as  to  Rumph's  where- 
abouts. Chief  sent  Sergeant  Walker  to  find 
him.  Walker  approached  Rumph  alone,  on 
the  road,  and  persuaded  him  to  go  down  to 
the  Belle  Glade  Police  Department.  There, 
Rumph  was  also  introduced  to  an  agent 
from  the  F.D.L.E.,  after  which  he  gave  a  for- 
mal statement. 

"Do  you  think  he  might  have  felt  intimi- 
dated at  all  by  the  fact  that  he'd  been  ap- 
proached by  cops,  and  his  car  was  broken 
down?"  I  ask  Chief. 

"I  don't  know,"  Chief  says  mildly.  "Ser- 
geant Jeffers  Walker  happens  to  be  African- 
American." 

Representative  James  "Hank"  Harper, 
a  Democrat  from  District  84,  Palm 
Beach  County,  is  a  tall,  stylish  man,  aged 
32;  he  wears  a  bulletproof  vest  when  he 
travels  to  Belle  Glade,  and  he  never  goes  in 
the  same  car. 

On  August  6,  the  same  day  an  article  ap- 
peared in  Tlie  Palm  Beach  Post  regarding 
Harper's  call  for  the  ouster  of  Chief  Michael 
Miller,  Harper  received  this  e-mail  from 
someone  claiming  to  be  representing  the 
Klan:  "If  the  naacp  and  martin  king  3 
comes  to  town,  I  will  issue  a  firey  summons 
to  the  Realm  of  Florida  and  we  will  meet 
this  anti  Christ,  communist  in  the  streets 
with  a  peacefull  protest!!  . . .  Everyone  per- 
son in  Florida,  black  or  White,  knows  Belle 
Glade  is  a  nasty  dope  infested  rat  hole  of  a 
ghetto."  This  was  signed  "Tommy,  Grand 
Dragon,  orion  Knights,  Realm  of  Florida." 
Harper's  push  for  the  firing  of  the  Chief 
and  his  calling  in  of  the  FD.L.E.  on  the  Ray 
Golden  investigation  have  not  been  popular 


moves  in  his  district.  He's  had  to  sc;  t 
his  consulting  firm,  which  did  lobb  jg 
the  city  of  West  Palm  Beach  and  Pair  j* 
County.  He  says  a  lobbyist  for  the  s  Su 
dustry  called  him  recently,  asking,  "\  y 
I  feel  I  needed  to  get  involved  with  I 
sue,  when  there  are  three  black  elec  - 
cials  on  that  [Belle  Glade  city]  couiij 
it's  a  local  issue?" 

Now,  suddenly,  Harper,  who  in  | 
has  run  unopposed,  has  a  challenge  w 
seat  in  the  2004  Democratic  primar  fl 
Beach  commissioner  Priscilla  Taylo:  tb 
supporters  include  a  number  of  Belli  jli 
farmers,  Chief  Michael  Miller,  a  j| 
Commissioner  Donald  Garrett. 

But,  Harper  says,  "I  can't  stop,  c 
be  unreasonable  for  me  to  ignore  th  a 
tions  of  the  [Belle  Glade]  commu  -, 
fear  of  the  people,  and  the  oppress  t 
they're  under.  And  I'm  young  en  gt 

lose  everything  fighting I  want  n  sg 

to  be:  He  fought  for  people." 

He  tells  me  about  the  statement;  p's 
ceived  from  people  in  Belle  Glade,  1  f  I 
have  been  "cursed  at  and  slapped  bit 
They  have  these  Taser  guns  out  tl  :  t 
they've  used  to  intimidate.  They've  >in 
them  at  kids,  and  residents  have  j  bi 
beaten."  He  hands  me  an  inch-thick  id 
these  statements,  each  one  testifyin  I 
bal  or  physical  abuse  at  the  hands  Bi 
Glade  police. 

Chief  Miller  calls  these  "unsuppc  d, 
substantiated  allegations. . . .  Some  thi 
are  anecdotal.  Some  of  them  I  guei  re 
mors,"  he  says.  "My  position  in  it ; :'  H 
per  says,  "is  I'm  not  a  detective  do 
do  any  police  work,  don't  have  a  nir 
justice  background.  But  I  know  re': 
problem.  And,  whether  it's  allegation  >r  p 
ceptions,  a  problem  exists." 

Harper  says  he  feels  the  police  ldli 
of  the  Ray  Golden  case  was  oth 
symptom  of  this  problem,  which  i  'hyji 
August,  he  called  in  the  FD.L.E.  Bu1  p$ 
"[they  were]  hesitant  about  re-inv  gati 
the  investigation,  for  fear  of  havin  i  p 
licly  admit  that  there  is  a  problem  th  t 
investigation.  And  my  response  to  iw 
That's  your  job.  How  can  you  woi  ?t  J' 
tice  if  you  can't  do  that?  But  there  a 
enforcement  code  of  silence." 

"Now  the  Chief  is  moving  arou  tc 
ministers,"  he  says,  "calling  in  fav  f 
torically.  Southern  black  churches  1  *  I 
strongholds  of  support  in  racialh  iaig 
cases  like  Ray  Golden's  death,  bui  ra 
ly,  the  N.A.A.C.R  and  S.C.L.C.  1  ^1 
had  trouble  getting  a  single  churc  i 
Glade  to  host  meetings  on  the  is  '• a 
prayer  vigils. 

Chief  Miller  denies  that  he  has  ^  > 
influence  with  area  churches. 

"I  feel  like  I  am  about  to  exp  e  w 
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says  Harper.  He's  been  trying  to  get 
la  governor  Jeb  Bush  on  the  phone. 
lias  thus  far  responded  with  a  two-line 
I,  saying,  "Rep.  Harper,  by  now  you 
eceived  a  response  from  the  FDLE. 
ire  taking  this  seriously." 
lis  is  about  a  billion-dollar  industry. 
;  about  relationships  that  extend  to  the 
House,"  Harper  says.  The  sugar  lobby 
owerful  one  in  Washington;  for  over 
irs.  Congress  has  maintained  a  price- 
rt  program  for  "Big  Sugar"  which  costs 
mers  an  estimated  S1.4  billion  annual- 
1  which  is  worth  a  reported  S65  mil- 
inually  to  just  one  family— the  Fanjuls 
n  Beach,  whose  Florida  Crystals  Corp. 
o-Sun  Inc.  carpet  the  Glades  with  sug- 
.  The  Fanjuls  are  major  contributors 
n  Republicans  and  Democrats. 
|u  won't  get  any  issue  out  there  that 
:  detrimental  to  this  industry,  nothing," 
r  says.  "Everything  disappears." 

^tenant  Curtis  Stambaugh  remained 
t  elusive  figure  for  most  of  the  eight 
\[  was  in  Belle  Glade.  I  would  drive  by 

iall  white  house  with  the  American 
Southeast  Third  Street  almost  every 
1 1  could  never  catch  sight  of  him.  In 
m,  he  went  on  vacation  to  visit  his 
po-law  in  Delaware. 

i  then,  one  day  in  September,  I  was  in 
s  ion  again  talking  to  Chief  and  I  asked 
t;Vhy  was  Francis  Wheeler  questioned 

:  Stambaugh?" 

feeler  is  married  to  [Golden's]  ex- 
M?hief  said,  looking  annoyed.  "Stam- 
g(ias  no  involvement  in  this  case  at  all." 
I  ept  that  some  people  say  his  daugh- 
w  dating  the  dead  man." 
'Sie  people  say  Lyndon  Johnson  killed 
n  Kennedy."  said  Chief.  Then  he 
utj  to  someone  in  the  other  office,  "See 
W\m  find  Lieutenant  Stambaugh!" 
M  in  minutes,  Stambaugh  walked  in- 
hoom.  He  was  in  uniform,  a  quiet- 
to)  man  in  his  50s  with  sad  blue  eyes, 
ef  ked  him  to  sit  down  and  talk  to  me, 
I  h  at  down. 

te  id.  "It's  just  been  a  handful  of  peo- 
>*toing  this  rumor,  and  I've  gotten  a  lot 
Hxt  from  the  community.  I  was  kind 
isti  ided,  because  I  live  down  the  street 
in  lere  it  happened.  I've  got  a  black 
uly  cross  the  street,  one  next  door  to 
■twe  haven't  had  any  problems  at  all. 
m»f  feet,  we  mow  each  other's  yards 
id'r  to  where  I  live,  you  know? 
■Tr.Goldens  haven't  been  at  that  house 

W',."  (They've  been  there  almost  four 
P-)  might  have  had  some  dealing  with 

deon  the  street  before,  but  I  don't 
kctt  him.  As  far  as  my  daughter,  she 

'  ta,  but  she  never  dated  him.  And  I 
p  bw  how  all  this  come  on.  I  think 
tthe  are  some  people  come  behind 
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her"— Bernice,  he  meant— "and  giving  her 
false  hope  and  that's  what  started  a  lot  of 
this  stuff.  But  I've  had  a  lot  of  support.  I 
haven't  been  hiding." 

On  the  morning  Golden  was  found, 
Stambaugh  said,  he  left  for  work  at 
around  7:30.  Despite  all  the  police  across 
the  street  from  his  house— and  the  suicide 
alert  that  had  gone  out  to  the  whole  Belle 
Glade  Police  Department— he  never  went 
over. 

"I  was  assigned  to  the  marina  at  the  time," 
he  said.  "Ordinarily  if  I  was  still  at  the  po- 
lice department,  I  would  have  responded  as 
a  lieutenant.  But  the  sergeant  and  his  men 
were  already  handling  it.  There  was  nothing 
I  could  have  done  there  to  help  with  the 
matter." 

I  asked  if  he  had  seen  Golden  the  day 
before,  talking  to  Becky,  and  asked  him  to 
leave  his  lawn. 

"No,"  he  said.  "She  might  have  been  talk- 
ing to  some  guys.  I  don't  remember  if  she 
was  talking  to  him  that  day  before  or  not. 
There  was  some  kids  in  the  area  were  talk- 
ing with  her,  kids  across  the  street,  some 
down  the  street  and  next  door  and  they 
come  by  the  house,  and  she'll  sit  out  there 
and  talk  to  them,  and  I  have  no  problem 
with  that.  I  never  run  anybody  off  the 
house." 

I  asked  if  he  would  recognize  Ray  Gold- 
en if  he  saw  him. 

"Probably  not,"  he  said.  "Because  I  don't 
remember  him  now." 

I  asked  if  it  bothered  him  that  Becky 
hung  out  on  the  street,  down  in  the  South- 
west Sixth  Street  area.  "No.  Never  has,"  he 
said.  "Because  I've  got  some  good  black 
friends  myself." 

Stambaugh  said  he'd  helped  build  a  play- 
ground in  a  poor  black  area,  and  was  a 
cook  for  the  Glades  Central  Community  High 
School  football  team.  "I'm  good  at  cook- 
ing," he  said.  High-school  football's  big  in 
Belle  Glade,  a  magnet  town  for  football  re- 
cruiters (for  many  Belle  Glade  teens,  football 
is  seen  as  the  only  way  out). 

"No  one  in  this  community  has  done 
more  to  promote  racial  harmony  than  Curtis 
Stambaugh,"  said  Chief;  his  own  member- 
ship in  the  NA.A.C.R  was  recommended  to 
be  revoked,  by  Linda  Johnson,  in  Septem- 
ber, after  he  accused  the  U.S.  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights,  Hank  Harper,  and  John- 
son of  making  comments  "designed  to  foster 
civil  unrest  and  violence." 

I  asked  Stambaugh  if  it  would  bother  him 
if  Becky  were  dating  a  black  man. 

"No,"  he  said  calmly.  "I  didn't  like  some 
of  the  people  she  was  hanging  around  with, 
because  I  knew  they  were  gang  members. 
And  I  told  her  about  that.  But  that  was  the 
only  objection  I  had.  were  certain  people 
she  hangs  out  with.  Gang  members,  or 


people  with  records-she  had  to  watch  that." 

"But  nobody  would  want  their  daughter 
to  hang  around  with  a  gang  member,"  Chief 
jumped  in  and  said. 

I  found  out  later  that,  in  July  of  2002. 
one  of  Stambaugh's  relatives  was  the  ac- 
cuser in  a  rape  case  involving  a  black  man 
named  Craig  Anderson,  who  was  a  good 
friend  of  Ray  Golden's.  Through  a  plea 
agreement— the  judge  in  the  case  was  Harold 
Cohen— Anderson  was  able  to  serve  a  mini- 
mal time  for  the  assault,  and  was  released 
earlier  this  year. 

"Lieutenant  Stambaugh,"  Chief  Miller 
said,  in  a  TV-cop  voice,  smiling,  "did  you 
kill  Ray  Golden?" 

"No,"  Stambaugh  said.  "I  didn't." 

Francis  Wheeler— the  white  deputy  sheriff 
who  is  married  to  Ray  Golden's  ex-wife, 
Chanta  (pronounced  "Shan-tay")— was  at 
the  scene  on  the  morning  Golden  was 
found.  He  drove  his  wife  there  in  his  patrol 
car.  After  coming  out  for  a  moment  to  talk 
to  the  police,  he  returned  to  the  car  and  did 
not  come  out  again. 

Wheeler  was  later  questioned  about  Gol- 
den's death  by  Belle  Glade  police— never  as 
a  suspect,  more  as  a  sort  of  extended-family 
member. 

Wheeler  told  Sergeant  Sawyers  in  a  report 
dated  June  2:  "It's  a  bunch  of  bullshit  and  I 
told  [Chanta],  I  said  cut  the  bullshit.  This  is 
a  circus  atmosphere  and  it's  bullshit,  point 
blank  the  bitch  killed  himself,  I  don't  know 
why  you're  shitting  a  goddamned  care  he 
used  to  beat  the  fuck  out  of  you,  never  paid 
a  lick  of  child  support,  I'm  raising  those 
fucking  kids,  so  what's  the  big  deal?" 

When  asked  how  long  he  had  known 
Golden,  Wheeler  said,  "I've  been  fucking 
with  [Chanta]  for  about  five  years  before  I 
married  her,  so  about  five,  six  years,  I  mean 
on  and  off.  I  didn't  deal  with  him  much  be- 
cause he  was  a  fucking  deadbeat.  So,  him 
and  I  really  only  got  into  it  one  time  and 
that  was  a  couple  of  months  ago.  I  just  told 
him  you're  a  fucking  deadbeat  dad  and  you 
need  to  take  care  of  your  kids." 

I  asked  a  Belle  Glade  police  officer  to 
comment  on  this.  "A  lot  of  this  quite  hon- 
estly is  one  cop  talking  to  another  cop."  he 
said.  "I  look  at  it  differently,  because  I'm  a 
stepfather  myself.  I'm  dealing  with  a  father, 
he  doesn't  deal  with  the  kids  the  way  he 
should,  either.  I  don't  think  [Deputy  Wheel- 
er] gave  a  flying  fart  about  Ray  Golden." 

Wheeler  met  me  at  a  Denny's  in  West 
Palm  Beach,  near  the  airport,  one  day 
in  August.  I  had  told  him  I  would  meet  him 
in  Pahokee,  where  he  lived  with  Chanta,  but 
he  was  eager  to  come  to  me. 

"My  lawyer  told  me  not  to  speak  to  you, 
but  I  want  to  clear  all  this  up."  he  said. 
I  saw  him  getting  out  of  his  patrol  car  in 
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the  Denny's  parking  lot— a  big  man  who 
looked  like  a  former  football  player,  with  a 
blond  crew  cut;  he  wore  glasses,  long  shorts, 
and  a  blue  button-down. 

He  sat  down  with  me  for  an  hour  and 
drank  a  single  cup  of  hot  tea.  He  told  me  he 
was  from  Pennsylvania  and  a  Marine;  he  had 
signed  up  in  the  11th  grade.  He  said  he  was 
43,  and  had  been  with  the  Palm  Beach  Coun- 
ty Sheriff's  Office  for  20  years. 

"There's  no  smoking  gun  here,"  he  said. 
"'The  man  said  he  was  gonna  kill  himself 
and  the  man  killed  himself.  There's  no  Belle 
Glade  Police  Department  killed  him,  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan  killed  him,  I  killed  him,  a  Belle 
Glade  police  lieutenant  killed  him,  my  wife 
and  I  conspired  to  kill  him.  That's  all  the 
stories  that  are  going  out  in  the  street  that  I 
had  to  deal  with.  There's  no  conspiracy. 

"You  have  a  man  that  was  depressed 
who  took  his  own  life,"  Wheeler  said.  "I 
don't  know  why  people  are  trying  to  make 
this  a  racial  issue.  If  I  were  a  black  man 
married  to  Chanta.  I  wouldn't  be  having  this 
conversation  with  you.  A  black  man  hung 
himself.  No  one  else  put  that  sheet  around 
his  neck  but  him,  and  if  you  look  at  the  evi- 
dence, you  can  clearly  see  that." 

At  the  inquest,  Wheeler  served  as  a  key 
witness  for  the  state.  He  was  a  white  deputy 
sheriff:  theoretically,  he  couldn't  be  racist  be- 
cause he  was  married  to  a  black  woman, 
and  he  had  known  Golden  personally. 

"Every  time  I  spoke  to  Ray  and  saw  Ray. 
he  was  always  under  the  influence  of  alco- 
hol," Wheeler  told  the  courtroom. 

"Has  your  wife  ever  heard  any  threats  of 
suicide  that  you  know  of?"  Assistant  State 
Attorney  Doug  Fulton  asked. 

"You're  going  to  have  to  ask  her,  1  stayed 
out  of  that,"  Wheeler  said. 

"As  best  you  could,  right?"  said  Fulton. 

"Yes,  sir,  I  did,"  said  Wheeler. 

This  sympathetic  exchange  seemed  to 
trouble  some  members  of  the  audience,  who 
then  sent  up  questions  for  Judge  Cohen 
to  ask  of  Wheeler.  "Are  you  a  jealous  hus- 
band?" Judge  Cohen  read.  "Did  you  and 
Ray  ever  get  into  altercations,  arguments?" 

"We  had  got  into—"  Wheeler  stopped 
himself.  "I  wouldn't  say  we  got  into  an  alter- 
cation. I'm  not  a  jealous  husband." 

"What  makes  your  statement  so  true?" 
Cohen  read  on.  "Is  it  because  you're  a  dep- 
uty sheriff?  Are  you  aware  of  statements  that 
you  made  that  were  different  from  the  state- 
ments you're  making?" 

"I  don't  think  so,"  said  Wheeler. 

The  Belle  Glade  police  report  where  Whee- 
ler used  strong  language  regarding  Golden 
was  i  ot  brought  into  the  inquest. 

"Jealous  of  what'.'"  Wheeler  asked  me  at 
Denny's,  referring  to  Cohen's  question.  "[Ray] 


never  worked,  he  was  an  alcoholic,  he  was 
on  drugs,  didn't  have  a  house,  didn't  have 
an  apartment,  didn't  have  a  car,  so  what  am 
I  jealous  of?" 

I  later  learned  that  Wheeler  had  some  fi- 
nancial problems  of  his  own.  In  the  late 
90s  he  filed  for  bankruptcy  under  Chap- 
ter 13,  in  which  the  debtor  negotiates  an 
amount  to  pay  a  trustee  on  a  monthly  basis 
over  a  three-to-five  year  period.  Wheeler  said, 
"My  Chapter  13  is  over  with.  I  make  good 
money."  Chanta  Wheeler  told  me,  "When 
we  got  married  he  told  me  he  was  trying  to 
get  his  credit  right  so  he  wanted  me  to 
carry  everything  financially  in  the  house." 

He  told  me  that  day  that  he  and  Chanta 
were  married  in  December  of  2002.  She  is  a 
corrections  officer  with  the  South  Bay  Cor- 
rectional Facility.  There  aren't  many  interra- 
cial couples  in  the  area,  and  so  I  asked  him 
if  they'd  ever  had  problems  with  that.  "It's 
hard  for  my  wife,"  Wheeler  answered.  "She's 
had  some  problems  with  some  comments." 
But  he  said  he  has  never  been  bothered  by 
them.  "A  person's  a  person  no  matter  what 
color  they  are.  People  need  to  quit  making  a 
racial  issue  over  nothing.  I  don't  care  what 
people  think." 

Ray  Golden  was  in  his  life,  he  said,  only 
because  his  wife  had  two  children  with  Ray. 
(She  has  two  others,  aged  seven  and  two,  by 
two  other  men.)  "He's  not  somebody  I'd  pal 
up  with,"  said  Wheeler.  I  asked  if  he  was 
close  to  Ray's  kids.  "Ahm,  yeah,  as  close  as 
I  could  be,"  he  said. 

Ray  and  Chanta  had  still  spoken  frequent- 
ly on  the  phone  about  the  kids  but, 
Wheeler  said,  that  was  never  an  issue  for  him, 
either.  "I  tried  to  stay  out  of  that,"  he  said. 
He  said  he  and  Ray  had  disagreed  about 
how  to  discipline  Ray  and  Chanta's  kids,  and, 
from  time  to  time,  when  the  kids  "got  out  of 
hand,"  Ray  would  "have  a  strong  talk  with 
them,"  but  he  never  knew  Ray  to  hit  them. 
Wheeler  said,  "I  don't  see  anything  wrong 
with  taking  a  belt  to  a  kid— that's  why  the 
kids  today  are  so  screwed  up  now,  there's  no 
discipline  in  the  family  organization." 

He  said  the  bond  between  Ray  and  Chan- 
ta "was  broken  years  ago  when  the  abuse 
occurred.  I  wouldn't  say  they  had  a  strong 
bond  or  had  a  bond."  He  was  referring  here 
to  Golden's  being  arrested  between  1993 
and  1995  for  allegedly  battering  Chanta.  The 
cases  were  either  dismissed  or  did  not  result 
in  jail  time. 

Wheeler  said  he  did  have  a  problem,  how- 
ever, with  Golden's  inability  to  pay  child 
support.  "He  didn't  provide  for  [his  kids] 
financially  at  all,"  he  said.  "He'd  work  a  job 
long  enough  to  when  they  found  out  he  was 
working  and  started  taking  out  the  child  sup- 
port, he'd  quit." 

It  was  Wheeler  who  told  the  Belle  Glade 


police  that,  when  Golden  died, 
$50,000  behind  in  child  support.  Tl 
was  never  substantiated.  In  early  20 
den  did  receive  a  large  settlement 
insurance  company  after  injuring  hi 
while  on  a  construction  job,  all  of  wl 
taken  by  the  state  to  be  distributee 
the  three  mothers  of  his  four  childre 
"I  sat  in  that  house,  the  grandi 
house,  and  had  a  conversation  w 
[about  it],"  said  Wheeler.  "He  was 
trying  to  con  [Chanta]  out  of  S3,1 
was  getting  all  this  money,  but  he  w; 
ting  any  of  it.  She  eventually  undersi 
wanted  to  keep  $3,000  for  himself." 


Golden's  failure  to  pay  child  supt  1 1 
in  fact,  been  the  subject  of  th(  ^s] 
Wheeler  had  with  him,  mentioned  ,  fa 
quest.  But  something  that  had  pre  ie 
was  not  discussed.  It  happened  in  ir 
2003.  Golden  was  working  at  a  Bel  3 
rental  community,  Palm  Glad'  0 
Glades  Glen),  as  a  maintenance  m  a 
for  which  he  may  have  had  to  dri  a 
cart.  Wheeler  appeared  in  Palm  Gl  s 
day,  checking  on  a  call  he  claims  he  pe 
involving  an  accident  with  a  golf  c;  I  i 
felt  like  Wheeler  was  picking  on  m 
Golden  family  member  told  me.  "  I 
to  come  home  and  talk  about  1  t 
about  this  mess  with  Wheeler." 

"Someone  called  in  there  con  flic 
someone  hit  their  car  with  a  gc«» 
Wheeler  said,  "and  I  was  checking  ie; 
carts  for  paint  transfer,  and  unfortulelj 
happened  to  have  one  of  the  golf  I 
I  stopped  and  I  asked  him  and  I  Ke< 
the  golf  cart  and  I  guess  he  felt  a  le 
comfortable  . . .  and  he  raised  tr  p  c 
cerns  with  Chanta,  and  I  told  Criai 
a  deputy  sheriff,  I'm  gonna  continB* 
my  job.  If  I  get  called  to  go  in  t  C . 
gonna  go  in  there." 

(The  manager  of  Glades  Glen  tr  s 
he  was  unaware  of  any  call  ever  be  mi 
to  the  sheriff's  department  involvin  ii  a 
dent  with  a  golf  cart.) 

When  Ray  called  Chanta  to  sf  k  w 
her  about  Wheeler's  questionir  aim 
work,  Wheeler  said,  he  got  on  t  phi 
and  told  him,  "'You  need  to  cleai  p 
act,  you  need  to  stand  up  and  be  ;  Jbei 
these  kids.'  . . .  That  was  the  onh  'obi 
that  him  and  I  ever  had,  basically,'  t  sai 

"Why  would  I  want  to  kill  him?  /hM 
asked  me,  although  I  had  not  aske(  m  tl 
"I've  got  20  years  in  the  Palm  Bea<  p 
Sheriff's  Office.  I've  got  a  good  j  j  ^ 
motive  would  I  have?  I  don't  have  a  mod 

"If  my  wife  still  loved  him,  she  >e  w 
him.  We  wouldn't  be  starting  a  fai  \- 
still  be  with  him."  He  told  me  C  «av 
pregnant. 

I  asked  if  there  were  any  pn  ems 
their  marriage,  as  some  people  in  E 
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een  telling  me.  Wheeler  answered.  "I'm 
ired  of  being.  I  don't  want  to  say  the 
jy,  but  all  the  accusations  that  are  be- 
irown  out  there— I  do  come  home  and 
bly  take  it  out  on  her.  and  I  got  no  rea- 
j  take  it  out  on  her,  "cause  she  cant 
he  rumors." 

ic  day  in  August.  I  got  in  my  car  and 
-ied  to  go  find  Chanta  Wheeler  in  Pa- 
.  I  wasn't  sure  of  the  exact  address.  I 
j  up  driving  down  a  dirt  road,  into  a 
end  in  the  middle  of  a  field  of  sugar- 
And  it  seemed  like  the  perfect  met- 
for  how  it  felt,  reporting  the  Golden 
)eing  trapped  there  inside  the  cane, 
noke  to  Chanta  when  I  got  back  to  New 
I  she  finally  answered  her  phone,  which 
peks  had  been  ringing,  ringing.  She 
|ed  exhausted.  I  introduced  myself  as 
t  rson  who  had  spoken  to  her  husband. 
k,  he  done  left,"  she  said. 
\  hat  do  you  mean,  he  left?" 
i  left  me,"  Chanta  said, 
said  that  Wheeler  had  been  gone 
fore  I  had  spoken  to  him. 
ter  called  Wheeler  to  ask  him  about 
Yeah,  and  did  she  also  tell  you  I  filed 
ice?"  he  asked. 

nta  said  that  he  had  not  filed;  or  if  he 
e  had  not  heard  about  it.  (Wheeler 
!  yet  filed  for  divorce.) 
said  that,  a  few  days  before  Ray  Gol- 
uneral.  her  husband  had  moved  out 
i  house  they  shared  in  Pahokee.  "I 
now  why  he  left."  she  said, 
said  he  had  stayed  in  contact  with 
kt  the  past  months,  urging  her  to  help 
Hade  police  in  their  investigation  of 
i's  death.  ""You  act  like  you  work  for 
e  Glade  Police  Department,"'  she 
told  him. 

Chanta  said.  Wheeler  called  and 
sr  to  meet  him  at  the  Belle  Glade 
ion.  She  thought  he  was  there, 
and  just  wanted  to  talk. 
Bi  .v  hen  she  got  there,  she  said,  he  took 
f  i  de  to  where  Sergeant  Steve  Sawyers 
to  interview  her  about  Golden's 
"[Sawyers]  said.  "Well,  your  husband 
»  'hat  [Golden]  beat  you,'  and  I  said, 
ell  e  had  fights  and  he  went  to  counsel- 
lii  he  said.  "Well,  did  he  have  a  drink- 
•plem?';  and  I  said,  'Yes,  he  drinked  a 
Hi  he  said,  'Did  he  have  a  drug  prob- 
■jnd  I  said  I  didn't  see  him  do  drugs 
Ml  Ray  told  me  he  tried  cocaine  but 
H  maybe  five,  six  months  ago  back." 
I  fer  called  Sawyers  to  ask  if  this  inter- 
en  place  and  he  said,  "[Wheel- 
as  J  her  to  come  down  to  the  station 
Sawyers  confirmed  that  Wheel- 
Bjstayed  at  the  station  while  Chanta 
dsi<en  to  him. 

Bu  v'heeler.  Chanta  said,  still  did  not  re- 
M\e  at  their  house. 


Then,  in  late  July,  she  said,  her  husband 
was  now  urging  her  to  cooperate  with  the 
state  attorney's  office.  She  claimed  he  called 
her  and  told  her  to  come  meet  him  at  the 
sheriff's  department,  where  people  from  the 
state  attorney's  office  were  now  waiting  to  in- 
terview her.  "I  told  him  let  them  subpoena 
me,  but  then  ...  my  job  told  me  that  I  need- 
ed to  go."  (Wheeler  denies  that  he  called 
and  that  he  asked  her  to  meet  him  there.) 

At  the  sheriff's  department,  Chanta 
said,  two  people  from  the  state  attorney's 
office  asked  her  the  same  sorts  of  ques- 
tions the  police  had— about  Golden's  drink- 
ing, his  alleged  drug  use,  and  abuse  of 
her— which  Golden's  family  members  say 
they  knew  nothing  about,  but  Chanta  did, 
and  she  had  also,  she  said,  told  Wheeler 
about  it. 

I  called  Mike  Edmonson,  the  spokesman 
for  the  state  attorney's  office.  He  confirmed 
that  Assistant  State  Attorneys  Doug  Fulton 
and  Elizabeth  Johnson  had  interviewed 
Chanta  at  the  sheriff's  department  prior  to 
the  inquest;  Edmonson  said  he  didn't  know 
whether  Wheeler  had  brought  her  there. 

After  the  interview  at  the  sheriff's  depart- 
ment that  day,  Chanta  said,  Wheeler 
met  her  in  the  parking  lot,  and  his  attitude 
toward  her  had  changed,  suddenly. 

"He  came  home  with  me  that  day  that  I 
went  in  for  questioning,"  she  said.  "And  I 
was  really  early  [in  my  pregnancy],  about 
two  months.  He  said.  "Yeah,  let's  work  it 
out,'  and  told  me  he's  sorry  for  being  a  bad 
husband  and  he  was  gonna  do  better  and  he 
was  hoping  after  the  inquest  was  over,  every- 
thing goes  back  to  normal." 

This  was  two  days  before  the  inquest. 

When  Assistant  State  Attorney  Elizabeth 
Johnson  asked  Chanta  about  the  state  of  her 
marriage,  on  the  stand— "And  your  relation- 
ship is  . . .  ?"— Chanta  paused,  then  an- 
swered cryptically,  '"Pretty  much." 

There  were  surprised  murmurs  through- 
out the  courtroom.  As  if  to  clarify  the  point 
that  the  couple  had  a  solid  relationship,  John- 
son continued.  "Well,  let  me  just  ask  you, 
are  you  expecting?" 

Chanta  answered,  "Yes.  ma'am." 

Chanta  told  me  on  the  phone  the  day  we 
spoke  that  she  had  lost  her  baby,  just  two 
days  before.  "I  don't  even  know  if  he  knows 
yet,"  she  said,  meaning  Wheeler.  "I  don't 
know  if  it  was  due  to  stress." 

She  had  been  four  months  pregnant;  it 
was  now  September,  which  meant  she  would 
have  become  pregnant  right  around  the  time 
Golden  was  found  dead.  She  said  there  was 
no  way  the  baby  could  have  been  Ray's,  but 
she  didn't  know  if  her  husband  thought  so; 
he  had  never  said  that. 

"No,  heavens  no,"  Wheeler  told  me  when 
I  interviewed  him.  "lb  ■'  fact  he  wasn't 

still  involved  with  m; 


A  week  after  the  inquest,  Chanta  said, 
Wheeler  left  her  again,  and  has  not  been 
back  since. 

In  the  months  since,  she  said,  she  has 
thought  about  the  inquest,  and  how  "I  just 
got  up  there  and  said  all  those  things  'cause 
I  thought  he  was  home." 

Besides  her  husband,  Chanta  Wheeler 
was  the  state's  most  effective  witness 
against,  essentially,  Ray  Golden. 

She  answered  questions  about  Golden's 
drinking,  his  failure  to  pay  child  support,  his 
experimentation  with  cocaine.  And  yet,  she 
seemed  at  times  to  be  trying  to  defend  him. 
Regarding  the  child  support,  she  said  Gol- 
den had  told  her  it  was  "O.K."  with  him  that 
the  money  from  his  paycheck  was  going  to 
the  kids. 

"It's  O.K.?"  Johnson  asked. 

"Yes,"  Chanta  said. 

"He  had  a  good  relationship  with  [his 
boys],"  Chanta  said.  "He  would  go  on  track 
trips  with  my  oldest  son,  come  by  quite  of- 
ten and  take  them  out  when  he  could."  The 
weekend  before  he  died,  in  fact.  Golden  was 
in  West  Palm  Beach,  videotaping  Feraris  Jr., 
at  a  track  meet. 

"Most  the  time  when  he  came  by  the 
house,  he  was  happy  when  I  saw  him,"  Chan- 
ta told  the  court.  "He  was  very  happy  about 
going  places  and  doing  things  with  the  boys." 

It  was  ultimately  continued  on  page  370 
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CREDITS 


ON  THE  COVER 

Eric  McCormack  wears 
a  suit  by  Vestimenta; 
shirt  by  Valentino;  belt 
by  Calvin  Klein.  Sean 
Hayes  wears  a  shirt  by 
Tom  Ford  for  Yves  Saint 
Laurent  Rive  Gauche; 
pants  by  Dries  Van 
Noten;  belt  by  Nautica. 
Debra  Messing  wears 
a  top  by  Missoni;  pants 
by  Giorgio  Armani;  earrings  and  ring  by 
Cartier.  Messing  styled  by  Lori  Eskowitz-Carter. 
Megan  Mullally  wears  a  top  by  Temperley;  skirt 
by  Agnona;  ring  and  earrings  by  Van  Cleef  & 
Arpels.  Carson  Kressley  wears  a  vest  and  shirt 
by  Marc  Jacobs;  pants  by  Dolce  &  Gabbana; 
watch  by  Harry  Winston.  Gale  Harold  wears  an 
Hermes  shirt;  pants  by  Tom  Ford  for  Yves  Saint 
Laurent  Rive  Gauche;  tie  by  Dries  Van  Noten; 
shoes  by  Helmut  Lang.  Hair  products  by  Paul 
Mitchell  and  Neutrogena.  Makeup  products  by 
Christian  Dior.  Messing's  hair  by  Robert  Vetica. 
All  others'  hair  by  Serena  Radaelli.  Messing's 
makeup  by  Karen  Kawahara.  All  others'  makeup 
by  Jo  Strettell.  Grooming  by  Natalie  Miller. 
Manicures  by  Marsha  Bialo  and  Michelle  Denicola. 
Production  by  Ruth  Levy.  Set  design  by  Walter 
Barnett.  Styled  by  Janine  Israel.  Photographed 
exclusively  for  V.F.  by  Mark  Seliger  in  Los  Angeles 
on  September  18,  2003. 


FASHION 

Cover:  Eric  McCormack's  Vestimenta  suit  from  Barneys 
New  York,  NYC;  Valentino  shirt  from  selected  Valentino 
boutiques;  Calvin  Klein  belt  from  Calvin  Klein,  NYC. 
Sean  Hayes's  Tom  Ford  for  Yves  Saint  Laurent  Rive 
Gauche  shirt  from  Yves  Saint  Laurent  Rrve  Gauche  boutiques 
nationwide;  Dries  Van  Noten  pants  from  Barneys  New 
York,  NYC,  and  Blakes  of  Chicago;  Nautica  belt  from 
selected  Macy's  and  Bloomingdale's  stores  nationwide, 
or  call  877- NAUTICA  Debra  Messing's  Missoni  top  from 
the  Missoni  boutique,  NYC;  Giorgio  Armani  pants 
from  Giorgio  Armani  boutiques,  NYC.  and  LA;  Cartier 
earrings  and  ring  from  Cartier  boutiques  nationwide, 
or  call  800-CARTIER,  or  go  to  cartier.com.  For  Megan 
Mullally 's  Temperley  top,  available  by  appointment,  call 
212-219-2929,  or  go  to  temperleylondon.com;  Agnona 
skirt  from  the  Agnona  boutique  in  the  Beverly  Hills  Peninsula 
Hotel;  Van  Cleef  &  Arpels  earrings  and  ring  from  Van 
Cleef  &  Arpels  boutiques  nationwide  Carson  Kressley 's 
Marc  Jacobs  vest  and  shirt  from  Marc  Jacobs,  NYC  and 
San  Francisco,  and  Bergdorf  Goodman,  NYC;  Dolce  & 
Gabbana  pants  from  Jeffrey,  NYC;  for  Harry  Winston 
watch,  call  800-988-4110.  Gale  Harold's  Hermes  shirt 
from  Hermes  stores  nationwide,  or  call  800-441-4488, 
or  go  to  hermes.com;  Dries  Van  Noten  tie  from  Barneys 
New  York,  NYC,  and  Blakes  of  Chicago;  Helmut  Lang 
shoes  from  Helmut  Lang,  NYC,  or  go  to  helmutlang.com. 
Tom  Ford  for  Yves  Saint  Laurent  Rive  Gauche  pants  from 
Yves  Saint  Laurent  Rive  Gauche  boutiques  nationwide. 
Janine  Israel  for  celestineagency.com. 
Page  90:  Lee  Ruelle  styled  by  Damien  Nunes. 
Page  126:  Top,  costumes  designed  by  Edwin  Piekny 
for  the  revue  Bonheur. 
Page  283:  Ludivine  Sagnier's 
Jasmine  Shokrian  blouse 
from  Maxfield,  LA.;  Levi's  |eans 
from  Barneys  New  York  stores 
nationwide,  or  call  800-USA-LEVI. 
Page  301:  Jessica  Lynch's 
Escada  sweater  from  Escada 
boutiques  nationwide,  or  call 
800-869-8424;  American 
I    urfitters  shirt  from  American  Eagle  Outfitters 
stores  nationwide,  or  go  to  ae.com.  Kim  Meehan  for 
Walter  Schupfer  Management. 
Page  305:  Kim  Meehan  for  Walter  Schupfer  Management. 


Pages  306—7:  Sofia  Coppola's  Helmut  Lang  dress 
from  Helmut  Lang,  NYC 

Pages  308—11:  Kim  Meehan  for  Walter  Schupfer 
Management. 

Pages  312—13:  Randy  Jackson's  Burberry  shirt  from 
selected  Burberry  stores,  or  call  800-284-8480;  Jack 
Victor  |acket  from  Rochester  Big  &  Tall  stores  nationwide; 
for  Polo  Ralph  Lauren  pants,  call  888-475-7674,  or  go  to 
polo.com,  Boss  Hugo  Boss  tie  from  Hugo  Boss,  NYC.  and 
LA  Clay  Aiken's  Turist  suit  and  Luigi  Borrelli  shirt  from 
Scott  &  Co.,  LA.;  Versace  tie  from  Versace  boutiques 
nationwide;  Collection  Privee  shoes  from  H.  Lorenzo,  LA. 
Simon  Cowell's  Giorgio  Armani  suit  from  Giorgio 
Armani  boutiques  nationwide;  Calvin  Klein  shirt  from 
Bloomingdale's  nationwide.  Ruben  Studdard's  Burberry 
shirt  from  selected  Burberry  stores,  or  call  800-284-8480; 
Unico  Uomo  sweater  from  Rochester  Big  &  Tall  stores 
nationwide;  Jack  Victor  pcket  from  Rochester  Big  &  Tall 
stores  nationwide;  Tallia  pants  from  Rochester  Big  & 
Tall  stores  nationwide,  for  Bruno  Magli  shoes,  call  800- 
MAGLI22,  or  go  to  brunomagli.com.  Ryan  Seacrest's 
Martin  Margiela,  10  suit  from  Laura  Urbinati,  LA;  Luigi 
Borrelli  shirt  from  Scott  &  Co,  LA;  DKNY  sweater-vest  from 
Bloomingdale's  and  DKNY  stores  nationwide;  Boss  Hugo 
Boss  shoes  from  Hugo  Boss,  NYC.  and  LA  Paula  Abdul's 
Louis  Verdad  custom  clothing  available  at  selected 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue  stores  and  Henri  Bendel,  NYC,  or  call 
323-660-8789;  for  Kaviar  jewelry,  call  323-857-0831. 
Page  316:  Andy  Roddick's  Abercrombie  &  Fitch 
leans  from  Abercrombie  &  Fitch  stores  nationwide,  or 
call  800-432-0888,  or  go  to  abercrombie.com.  Kim 
Meehan  for  Walter  Schupfer  Management, 
Pages  318—19:  Shepard  Smith's  Gant  shirt  from 
Gant,  NYC;  Banana  Republic  T-shirt  from  Banana 
Republic  stores  nationwide.  Sean  Honnity's  Oxxford 
Clothes  shirt  and  pcket  from  Oxxford  Clothes,  NYC. 
Alan  Colmes's  Oxxford  Clothes  shirt  from  Oxxford  Clothes, 
NYC;  Gant  sweater  from  Gant,  NYC  Greta  Van 
Susteren's  Brooks  Brothers  shirt  from  Brooks  Brothers 
stores  nationwide,  or  go  to  brooksbrothers.com. 
Pages  324—25:  Carson  Kressley 's  shirt  and  pcket  by 
Burberry  Prorsum,  from  selected  Burberry  stores;  pants 
by  Dior  Homme  by  Hedi  Slimane,  from  Jeffrey,  NYC, 
Barneys  NeV  York,  NYC.  and  Beverly  Hills,  and 
selected  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  stores;  shoes  by  Tom  Ford  for 
Yves  Saint  Laurent  Rive  Gauche,  from  Yves  Saint  Laurent 
Rive  Gauche  boutiques  nationwide;  nng  by  Cartier,  from 
Cartier  boutiques  nationwide,  or  call  800-CARTIER,  or 
go  to  cartier.com  Scott  Lowell's  shirt  by  John  Varvatos, 
from  John  Varvatos,  Las  Vegas,  LA,  and  Short  Hills,  N.J.; 
pants  by  Versace,  from  Versace  boutiques  nationwide; 
belt  by  Helmut  Lang,  from  Helmut  Lang,  NYC,  or  go  to 
helmutlang.com;  for  shoes  by  Puma,  call  888-565-7862, 
or  go  to  puma.com.  Gale  Harold's  shirt  by  Versus,  from 
selected  Versace  boutiques,  or  call  888-3-VERSACE,  or  go 
to  versace.com;  pants  by  Tom  Ford  for  Yves  Saint  Laurent 
Rive  Gauche,  from  Yves  Saint  Laurent  Rive  Gauche 
boutiques  nationwide;  cuff  links  by  Paul  Smith,  from  Paul 
Smith,  NYC  Randy  Harrison's  top  by  Banana  Republic, 
from  selected  Banana  Republic  stores,  or  go  to 
bananarepublic.com;  for  pants  by  Levi's,  call  800-USA- 
LEVI,  or  go  to  levi.com  Katherine  Moennig's  bra  and 
panties  by  Passion  Bait,  from  Barneys  New  York,  NYC; 
necklace  by  Bulgari,  from  Bulgan,  NYC.  and  Beverly  Hills; 
necklace  worn  as  a  belt  by  Van  Cleef  &  Arpels,  from  Van 
Cleef  &  Arpels  boutiques  nationwide;  for  bracelets  by  Harry 
Winston,  call  800-988-4110.  Jennifer  Beals's  dress  by 
Olga  Kapustina,  from  Barneys  New  York,  NYC.  and  Beverly 
Hills;  shoes  by  Sergio  Rossi,  from  the  Sergio  Rossi  boutiques, 
NYC.  and  Beverly  Hills;  eamngs  by  Cartier,  from  Cartier 
boutiques  nationwide,  or  go  to  cartier.com.  Kyan  Douglas's 
vest  by  Armani  Collezioni,  from  selected  Giorgio  Armani 
boutiques;  pants  by  Helmut  Lang,  from  Helmut  Lang,  NYC, 
or  go  to  helmutlang.com;  shoes  by  Versace,  from  Versace 
boutiques  nationwide;  bracelet  by  Bulgan,  from  Bulgari, 
NYC  and  Beverly  Hills.  Robert  Gant's  top  by  Paul  La 
Fontaine,  from  selected  Bloomingdale's  stores;  pants  by 
Tom  Ford  for  Gucci,  from  selected  Gucci  stores;  boots 
by  John  Varvatos,  from  John  Varvatos,  Las  Vegas,  LA, 
and  Short  Hills,  N.J.,  or  go  to  phnvarvatos.com.  Karina 


Lombard's  dress  by  Tom  Ford  for  Gucci,  fron  m 
Gucci  stores;  shoes  by  Sergio  Rossi,  from  the  '  to 
boutiques,  NYC  and  Beverly  Hills.  Thea  Gil1  re 
Rachel  Pally,  from  Barneys  New  York,  NYC.  anc  m 
by  Versus,  from  selected  Versace  boutiques,  or  jl 
VERSACE,  or  go  to  versace.com;  necklace  a  m 
Cartier,  from  Cartier  boutiques  nationwide,  c  II 
CARTIER,  or  go  to  cartier.com.  Ted  Allen's  to|  Ihl 
Lang,  from  Helmut  Lang,  NYC,  or  go  to  helmi.  qc 
for  his  suit  by  Lanvin,  call  33-1-44-71-31-25;  fo  il 
by  Harry  Wnston,  call  800-988-4110;  for  his  sho  j/| 
Magli,  call  800-MAGLI22,  or  go  to  brunorr  wi 
For  Peter  Paige's  wotch  by  Harry  Winston,  cal  ,0- 
4110;  ring  by  Cartier,  from  Cartier  boutiques  r  rw 
or  call  800-CARTIER,  or  go  to  cartier.com.  J  I 
for  celestineagency.com. 
Pages  326-27:  Leisha  Hailey's  dress  by  llli 
Dinnigan,  from  Barneys  New  York,  NYC.  and  L.  «■ 
Valentino,  from  selected  Valentino  boutique  fa 
by  Cartier,  from  Cartier  boutiques  nationwide,  e  JM 
CARTIER,  or  go  to  cartier.com.  For  Mia  Kirschr  mi 
to-order  dress  by  Alicia  Lawhon,  call  A  L.  G  «fl 
213-484-4991;  shoes  by  Jimmy  Choo,  from  Ji  If 
NYC,  or  call  866-JCHOOUS,  or  go  to  iimmy-Jj 
ring  by  Cartier,  from  Cartier  boutiques  nati  ill 
call  800-CARTIER,  or  go  to  cartier.com;  for  e  jgs 
Harry  Winston,  call  800-988-4110.  Michel  llur 
lingerie  by  Agent  Provocateur,  from  Agent  I  Dec 
NYC.  and  LA;  shoes  by  A.  Testoni,  from  A  Tes  JM 
Beverly  Hills,  and  Honolulu,  or  call  808-922- ■ 
to  testoni.com;  for  earrings  and  ring  by  Harry  Jb 
800-988-4110  Debra  Messing's  robe  by  Dior  I 
Galliano,  from  selected  Dior  boutiques,  or  cc  H 
DIOR.  Sean  Hayes's  shirt  by  Moschino  Uc  H 


Apartment  No.  9,  Chicago,  Lee  Newman,  C 
N.J,  and  Untitled,  NYC;  for  pants  by  Lagerfi 
call  33-1-55-42-75-51;  limited-edition  Conve 
by  John  Varvatos,  from  John  Varvatos,  Lc  I 
LA,  and  Short  Hills,  N.J,  or  go  to  johnvarvati 
McCormack's  tank  top  by  Calvin  Klein  Unde 
Macy's  stores  nationwide  and  Bloomingdale's,  C; 
pants  by  Givenchy,  from  Givenchy,  NYC;  M 
Valentino,  from  selected  Valentino  boutiques.  Jo  ■  Jriqi 
pants  by  Kenzo  Homme,  from  Kenzo,  NYC;  f>  fCS 
and  watch  by  Harry  Winston,  call  800-988-  We 
Mullally 's  dress  by  Nicole  Miller,  from  Nicole  M  jWC 
shoes  by  Anya  Hindmarch,  from  Anya  Hindi  nffl 
and  LA,  or  call  800-550-ANYA;  necklaces  b\  hO 
&  Arpels,  from  Van  Cleef  &  Arpels  boutique:  ;om 
nng  by  Cartier,  from  Cartier  boutiques  nation;  lore 
800-CARTIER,  or  go  to  cartier.com.  Thorn  F  »'sp 
by  Paper  Denim  &  Cloth,  from  Atrium,  NYClH 
Man,  LA,  and  By  George,  Austin,  Tex.  James  <loff 
pans  by  Paper  Denim  &  Cloth,  from  Atrium,  kfi 
Segal  Man,  LA,  and  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  stores  pnwn 
boots  by  Dsquared,  from  Jeffrey,  NYC,  <  ;Moi 
Los  Angeles  and  H  Lorenzo,  LA,  Hal  Spa  I  shir 
by  Lloyd  Klein,  from  Lloyd  Klein,  NYC;  p  |by* 
Hugo  Boss,  from  Hugo  Boss,  NYC.  and  1/  p 
Giorgio  Armani,  from  selected  Giorgio  Arm 
Sharon  Gless's  clothing  by  Marina  Rinaldi,  fr  vti 
Rinaldi,  Beverly  Hills,  or  call  866-362-9872. 
Page  355:  For  details  about  Eric  McCorma 
Hayes's,  Debra  Messing's,  Megan  Mullally 's,  p°n 
Kressley 's,  and  Gale  Harold's  clothing,  see  a  ,  for 
cover.  Thorn  Filicia  wears  a  shirt  by  Paul  Smitl  '"! 
Smith,  NYC;  pants  by  Calvin  Klein  Collec  '.  fo» 
Calvin  Klein,  NYC,  belt  by  Ralph  Lauren  Pi  k  W 
from  polo.com,  or  call  888-475-7674,  cuff  lint  I  A* 
from  Aprey  stores,  NYC  and  Beverly  Hills,  c  I 
883-2777  Kyan  Douglas  wears  a  jacket  by  '  <n 
Collection,  from  Calvin  Klein,  NYC;  pants  by  1  Foidl 
Gucci,  from  selected  Gucci  stores;  for  belt  by  I  Hfl 
33-1-44-71-31-25;  necklace  by  Cartier,  from  C  Jer 
nationwide,  or  call  800-CARTIER,  or  go  to  c  M 
ring  by  Bulgari,  from  Bulgari,  NYC  and  Mfl 
Randy  Harnson  wears  a  sweater  by  Dolce  & '  Pe 
from  Dolce  &  Gabbana  boutiques  nationw  lieans 
Guess,  from  Guess  stores  nationwide,  or  go  tc  IB 
Karina  Lombard  wears  a  dress  by  Alexander 
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exander  McQueen,  NYC;  shoes  by  Jimmy 
ran  Jimmy  Choo,  NYC;  eamngs  by  Carter,  from 
xxftiques  nationwide,  or  call  800-CARTIER,  or  go 
room;  for  ring  by  Harry  Winston,  call  800-988- 
iha  Hailey  wears  a  dress  by  Collette  Dinnigan, 
neys  New  York,  NYC.  and  LA;  shoes  by  Cesare 
from  Cesare  Paciotfi,  NYC.  and  LA;  for  earrings 
Iet  by  Harry  Winston,  call  800-988-4110;  ring  by 
ran  Carter  boutiques  nationwide,  or  call  800- 
{,  or  go  to  cartier.com.  Jennifer  Beals  wears 
oy  J.  Mendel,  from  J.  Mendel  boutiques,  NYC, 
ind  Pans,  Bergdorf  Goodman,  Manhasset,  NY, 
ided  Neiman  Marcus  stores;  for  necklace  by 
■inston,  coll  800-988-4110. 

rY  AND  GROOMING 



I  Hoir  products  by  Paul  Mitchell  and 
,  ena;  all  makeup  by  Christian  Dior.  Robert  Vetica 
^^fcn/doutieragency.com.  Serena  Radaelli 
^^^■Idoutieragency.com.  Karen  Kawahara  and 
^BBChnstian  Dior/cloutieragencycom.  Natalie 
^^^■eragency.com.  Marsha  Bialo  for  Solo 

IDenicola  for  artistsbytimothypnano.com. 
):  Evgenia  Peretz's  hair  and  makeup  by 
i  Clohessy  for  Susan  Price,  Inc.  Lee  Ruelle's 
j  by  Knstine  Oulman  for  R  J,  Bennett. 
I  5:  Ashley  Judd's  makeup  by  Giorgio  Armani, 
Armani  boutiques,  NYC  and  Las  Vegas, 
^^Blfth  Avenue,  NYC,  Beverly  Hills,  Chicago, 
and  San  Francisco.  On  her  face. 
Matte  Silk  Foundation  in  No.  2 
and  Micro-fil  Loose  Powder  in 
No.  2;  on  her  eyes,  Eyeshadow 
in  No.  23  and  No.  26  with  Soft 
Lash  Mascara  in  No.  I  and 
Smooth  Silk  Eye  Pencil  in  No.  I  and 
No.  8;  on  her  cheeks,  Sheer 
Blush  in  No.  2  and  No.  6;  on  her 
lips,  Smooth  Lipstick  in  No.  9. 
•: :  Gherardo  Guarducci's  end  Dimitri  Pauli's 
Hby  Jenn  Streicher  forartistsbytimothypriano.coi  n. 
t>  I:  Temple  St.  Clair  Carr's  hair  and  makeup 
C  ?  Meyer's  grooming  by  Assumpta  Clohessy  for 

Kl:  Center:  Fresh  products  from  Fresh  stores, 
""on,  Chicago,  and  LA.,  or  go  to  fresh.com. 
fragrances  from  Aedes  de  Venustas,  NYC, 
on,  Boston,  and  Fred  Segal,  Santa  Monica, 
rphin  products  from  Silk  Day  Spa,  NYC, 
Marcus  stores  nationwide.  Sonia  Kashuk 
om  Target  stores  nationwide,  or  go  to 

L'Occitane  products  from  L'Occitane 
mwide,  or  go  to  loccitane.com.  Chanel  No.  5 
from  Chanel  boutiques  and  most  major 
stores,  or  go  to  sephora.com. 
Lia  von  de  Donk  for  Stockland  Martel. 
:  Eric  Barnard  for  cloutieragency.com. 
Ludivine  Sagnier's  hair  styled  with  Redken 
7  Pure  Volume  Gel  and  Lift  &  Shine  15 
>rrtz,  from  selected  salons 
or  go  to  redken.com. 
■oducts  by  Estee  Lauder, 
Louder  counters  at  major 
stores  nationwide.  On 

Color  Eye  Shadow  in 
omatic  Eye  Pencil  Duo 
and  Illusionist  Maximum 
Black;  on  her 
Blush  Creme  Stick  for 
vfinute  Rose;  on  her  lips,  Sumptuous  Lipstick 
antosy.  Peter  Savic  for  Redken/Solo  Artists; 
>r  Estee  Lauder/Magnet. 
!  Jessica  Lynch's  makeup  products  by 
der,  from  Henri  Bendel,  NYC,  and  Bergdorf 
ond  Saks  Fifth  Avenue  stores  nationwide, 
Sephora  stores  nationwide.  On  her  face, 
Secret  Camouflage;  on  her  cheeks,  Stila 
Tina  Turnbow  for  the  Wall  Group. 
•7:  Sofia  Coppola's  hair  styled  with  Bumble 


and  Bumble  Brilliantine  and  Tonic  Spray,  from  the  Bumble 
and  Bumble  Salon,  NYC,  and  Barneys  New  York  and  Sab 
Fifth  Avenue  stores  nationwide.  All  makeup  products  by 
Nars,  from  Bergdorf  Goodman,  NYC,  and  Barneys  New 
York  and  Sab  Fifth  Avenue  stores  nationwide.  On  her  face, 
Balanced  Foundation  in  Fiji  and  Loose  Powder  in  Eden;  on 
her  eyes,  Cream  Eyeshadow  in  Decameron  and  Eyeliner 
Pencil  in  Black  Moon;  on  her  cheeks,  Cream  Blush  in 
Portofino  and  Powder  Blush  in  Lovepy;  on  her  lips,  Lip 
Stain  Gloss  in  Chandemagor.  Sarra  'Na  for  the  Wall 
Group;  Ayako  for  Nars/See  Management. 
Pages  308-9:  Jasmine  Manders  for  Paul  Mitchell/ 
artistuntied.com. 

Pages  310—11:  Roger  Clemens's  hair  and  grooming 
products  by  Fekkai  for  Men,  from  the  Frederic  Fekkai 
Salon,  NYC  and  Beverly  Hills,  or  go  to  fredericfekkai.com; 
hair  styled  with  Fekkai  Hair  Gel  for  Men.  Sarro  'Na  for 
the  Wall  Group. 

Pages  312-13:  Lauren  Kaye  Cohen  for  American 
Crew/ Luxe. 

Pages  314—15:  Carmen  Montoya  for  Deva  Salon  &Spa. 
Page  316:  Andy  Roddick's  hair  and  grooming  products 
by  Kiehl's,  from  Kiehl's  and  Barneys  New  York  stores 
nationwide.  Hair  styled  with  Creme  with  Silk  Groom;  face 
moisturized  with  Ultra  Facial  Moisturizer.  Catherine  Furniss 
for  celestineagency.com. 

Pages  318—19:  Sara  Johnson  and  Kristen  Serrafino 
for  Sarah  Laird. 

Pages  320—21:  On-set  grooming  by  Gigi  Hale  for 
artistsbytimothypriano.com  and  Eric  Polito  for  Make  Up 
for  Ever/iGroup. 

Pages  322-23:  Diana  Schmidtke  for  Alterna/ 
celestineagency.com;  Gabe  Bartalos  for  Atlantic  West 
Effects. 

Pages  324-27:  Debra  Messing's  hair  pre-styled  with 
Neutrogena  Overnight  Hair  Therapy,  from  drugstores 
nationwide,  or  go  to  neutrogena.com;  Robert  Vetica 
for  Neutrogena/cloutieragency.com.  All  other  women's 
hair  styled  with  Paul  Mitchell  products,  from  drugstores 
nationwide,  or  go  to  paulmitchell.com.  Leisha  Hailey 's 
hair  styled  with  Straight  Worb;  Megan  Mullally's  with  Super 
Clean  Light-Hold  Finishing  Spray;  Jennifer  Beals's  with 
Volumizing  Spray;  Karina  Lombard's  with  Soft  Sculpting 
Spray  Gel.  Men's  hair  styled  with  Paul  Mitchell  Tea  Tree 
products.  Sean  Hayes's  and  Eric  McCormack's  hair  styled 
with  Styling  Wax;  Thorn  Filicia's  and  Kyan  Douglas's  with 
Grooming  Pomade;  Carson  Kressley's,  Gale  Howard's, 
and  Randy  Harrison's  with  Styling  Gel.  Serena  Radaelli  for 
Paul  Mitchell/cloutieragency.com.  All  makeup  by  Christian 
Dior,  from  Bergdorf  Goodman,  NYC,  and  Christian 
Dior  boutiques,  Sab  Fifth  Avenue  stores,  and  other  mapr 
department  stores  nationwide.  On  all  the  women's  faces, 
Dior  Teint  Diorl'ift  Foundation;  Messing,  Hailey,  and  Lombard 
wear  Ught  Beige;  Mullally  wears  Ivory;  Beals  wears  Medium 
Beige.  On  their  eyes,  Diorshow  2003  Mascara  in  Black.  On 
Messing's,  Mullally's,  and  Beals's  cheeb,  Final  Blush;  Messing 
wears  Crimson;  Mullally  wears  Rouge  Contour;  Beals  wears 
Rouge  Silk.  On  Hailey 's  and  Lombard's  cheeb,  So  Cheek 
Blush  in  Red  So  Fresh.  On  Messing's,  Hailey 's,  and  Beals's 
lips,  Rouge  A  Levers  Lipstick;  Messing  wears  Captivating 
Rose;  Hailey  wears  Cashmere  Beige;  Beals  wears  Sheer 
Beryl.  On  Mullally's  and  Lombard's  lips,  Addict  Ultra  Gloss; 
Mullally  wears  Lick  of  Taffy  and  Lombard  Nibble  of  Nuts. 
Karen  Kawahara  for  Christian  Dior/cloutieragency.com; 
Jo  Strettell  for  Christian  Dior/cloutieragency.com;  Natalie 
Miller  for  cloutieragency.com. 

Page  337:  Mickey  Spillane's  grooming  by  Gigi  Hale 
for  artistsbytimothypriano.com. 
Page  355:  See  credits  for  cover. 
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Belle  Glade  Tragedy 

continued  from  page  36?  Chanta,  howev- 
er,  who  provided  the  state  with  the  most 
powerful  motive  Golden  would  have  had 
for  killing  himself.  Chanta  said  that  Gol- 
den's grandmother  told  her  that  the  night 
before  he  was  found  hanging,  "they  had  a 
big  argument  in  the  house." 

"We  did  not  fight,"  Juanita  told  me.  "Ray 
kissed  me  that  night." 

Chanta  told  the  court  that  Shresee  told 
her  that  "there  was  an  argument  in  the  house 
and  that  they  were  telling  her— or  him— you 
know,  that  they  were  the  problem  with  the 
grandmother  getting  so  sick  and  that  Ray 
said  that  before  he  kills  his  grandmother, 
that  he'll  kill  himself." 

Shresee  had  never  described  such  an  argu- 
ment to  police.  "[Chanta  and  I]  do  not  have 
that  kind  of  relationship  for  me  to  call  her  up. 
That's  a  bunch  of  garbage,"  she  told  me. 

"[My  mother's]  been  sick  for  years,"  said 
Bernice.  "There  wasn't  no  argument." 

Chanta  also  told  the  court  that,  on  the 
day  of  Ray's  death,  Bernice  said  she  had 
never  seen  his  hands  "behind  his  back."  Ber- 
nice. meanwhile,  says  she  never  spoke  to 
Chanta  except  to  acknowledge  her  briefly. 

"I  couldn't  talk  to  my  mama,"  on  that 
day,  "how  I'm  gonna  say  that  to  Chanta?" 
said  Bernice.  The  two  had  been  estranged 
since  Ray  ran  away,  at  19,  to  marry  Chanta 
when  she  was  15  and  pregnant  with  Feraris. 
They  were  childhood  sweethearts. 

On  the  phone  with  me,  Chanta  main- 
tained that  these  conversations  with  Golden's 
family  members  had  taken  place.  "I  went 
over  there."  to  Bernice,  "and  she  said  [Ray's 
hands]  weren't  tied,  they  were  to  his  sides. 
Later  on  she  said  they  were,"  she  said. 

"I  don't  know  why.  Maybe  to  get  some- 
one to  look  into  it  further." 

On  September  13,  Martirf  Luther  King 
III  came  to  Belle  Glade.  He  had  been 
warning,  promising,  to  do  so  for  weeks.  On 
the  morning  he  was  to  arrive  and  go  "see 
the  tree,"  Bernice  moved  slowly,  indifferently, 
around  Juanita's  house,  trying  to  fix  herself 
up.  She  put  on  her  best  dress. 

Family  members  were  coming  and  going. 
Juanita  sat  in  her  kitchen  chair,  a  comb  stuck 
in  her  hair.  "They  best  not  take  any  pictures 
of  me,"  she  said.  There  were  already  satellite 
news  trucks  from  several  local  stations  parked 
in  the  road,  and  newspaper  reporters  camped 
everywhere. 

Bernice  and  Juanita  didn't  know  how  the 
newspeople  knew  to  come  that  day;  King's 
people  from  the  S.C.L.C.  had  told  them  he 
ust  coming  to  visit  them. 

Meanwhile,  it  had  been  announced  that 
day,  on  the  front  page  of  Vie  Palm  Beach 
Post,  that  the  S.C.L.C.  would  be  holding  a 


press  conference  that  afternoon  under  the 
tree.  The  S.C.L.C.  had  not  informed  the 
Golden  or  Lumpkin  family  of  this. 

"Well,  Sevell,  he  likes  the  cameras,"  Ber- 
nice said. 

"Sevell"  was  Sevell  Brown,  president  of 
the  S.C.L.C.'s  Florida  chapter.  He  was  the 
one  who  had  met  Bernice,  the  day  the  in- 
quest concluded,  with  a  lawyer,  Kemi  Reed, 
who  later  escorted  Bernice  to  Memphis  for 
the  S.C.L.C.  convention  there. 

Sitting  in  Juanita's  kitchen,  waiting  for 
King  to  come  (he  was  late),  Bernice  called 
Linda  Johnson  of  the  N.A.A.C.P.,  complain- 
ing about  the  press  caravan  outside  her 
mother's  house.  Johnson  expressed  surprise 
herself,  but  in  the  end  Bernice  agreed  to  have 
her  picture  taken  with  King  under  the  tree. 

In  the  months  I  was  reporting  this  story, 
I  observed  a  battle  for  control  over  the 
Golden  case,  its  direction  and  its  photo  op- 
portunities, being  waged  by  leaders  of  the 
N.A.A.C.P.  and  the  S.C.L.C.  The  rivalry  be- 
tween the  two  civil-rights  organizations  is  his- 
toric. Since  the  60s.  the  slower-to-action,  more 
methodical  N.A.A.C.P.,  founded  in  1909, 
has  been  frequently  enraged  by  the  more 
press-friendly  S.C.L.C.  co-founded  in  1957 
by  the  charismatic  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 

This  rivalry  had  been  playing  itself  out  in 
the  Golden  case.  Over  two  months  of  my 
calling  the  N.A.A.C.R's  national  office,  in 
Baltimore,  Kweisi  Mfume,  its  president,  nev- 
er called  to  give  me  a  comment;  he  has  not 
commented  anywhere  about  this  case. 

At  the  sflme  time,  it  was  Sevell  Brown  of 
the  S.C.L.C.  who  was  the  first  among  civil- 
rights  leaders  to  call  Golden's  death  a  "lynch- 
ing." on  the  very  day  the  inquest  concluded. 
At  the  S.C.L.C.'s  Memphis  convention,  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  III  declared,  "Black  folk 
don't  hang  themselves." 

It  would  seem  that  King  had  been  in  need 
of  something  to  come  along  and  jump-start 
his  career.  In  June  of  2001  his  father's  or- 
ganization suspended  him  as  S.C.L.C.  presi- 
dent for  "inappropriate,  obstinate  behavior," 
failing  to  set  a  clear  agenda,  absences,  and 
failure  to  raise  enough  contributor  dollars; 
they  then  reinstated  him  a  week  later,  after 
which  King  provided  them  with  a  three-year 
plan  of  action  for  the  organization.  He  was 
into  its  second  year  when  Ray  Golden  was 
found  hanging. 

Since  then,  the  S.C.L.C.  has  come  into  the 
news  much  more  frequently;  it  had  been  an  or- 
ganization on  the  sidelines,  with  a  Web  site  de- 
voted to  issues  such  as  teen  smoking— impor- 
tant, but  hardly  a  cause  with  the  resonance  of 
a  lynching.  (Since  the  Ray  Golden  case,  the 
S.C.L.C.  has  refurbished  its  Web  site,  with 
many  new  features  still  "coming  soon.")  With 
the  40th  anniversary  of  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.'s  March  on  Washington,  in  August,  and 
now  with  the  Golden  case— which  King  refer- 


enced in  his  speech  at  the  commeiru 
of  the  original  march— the  S.C.L.C.  i 
again  becoming  a  player  in  civil-rights  p 

"One  of  the  things  we  have  is  the 
ning  of  a  movement,"  Bernard  LaF 
board  member  of  the  S.C.L.C.  and  . 
King's  closest  advisers,  told  Tlw  Palm 
Post  in  September;  LaFayette  marche 
King  Jr.  in  Selma.  "I  know  [a  movt 
when  I  see  one,"  he  told  the  paper  exi 

The  night  before  coming  to  Berni 
"see  the  tree,"  the  S.C.L.C.  held  a 
reception"  at  the  oceanfront  Canopy 
Resort  on  Singer  Island. 

At  around  two  p.m.,  a  motorcade 
up  outside  Juanita's  house.  The  rep 
and  satellite  crews  made  ready.  King 
ing  remarkably  like  his  father,  but 
somehow,  and  less  mightily  focused 
joyously  through  the  door  with  an 
rage  including  Brown,  LaFayette,  am 
preachers  and  politicians. 

Juanita  was  now  clutching  a  fac 
magazine  she  had  saved  from  1968,  a 
rial  to  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.;  she  wa 
show  it  to  his  son. 

Cameras  clicked.  In  Juanita's  living 
Bernice  hugged  the  son  of  King 
dwarfed  by  his  size,  venturing  a  smal 
as  if  she  thought,  or  hoped,  he  migh 
be  able  to  do  something  about  all  thi; 


iT~\  oes  anyone  have  any  informa  il 
Uall?" 

The  S.C.L.C.  leaders  sat  at  a  tabk  fa 
hours  later,  in  the  Glades  Covenant  C  nii 
nity  Church  in  South  Bay,  housed  in ;  lal 
aluminum-sided  building.  The  meeti  «■ 
open  only  to  the  S.C.L.C,  the  N.A.  ^ 
and  members  of  the  South  Bay  congn  ion 
The  S.C.L.C.  was  looking  for  answe  - 

"Anyone  at  all?"  said  LaFayette. 

They  were  hoping  someone  in  th  01 
munity  could  provide  information  abc  Rfl 
Golden's  death.  But  only  about  100  >pl 
were  there,  many  of  them  friends  anc  nil 
of  Linda  Johnson,  as  this  was  her  ch  lj 

A  few  people  raised  their  hands,  he  ill: 

King,  LaFayette,  and  Brown  too  ie 
people  into  a  back  room  to  listen  to  w!  iie 
had  to  say  about  Ray  Golden's  death 

"They  don't  know  nothing,"  Carle  ft. 
to  me,  shaking  her  head.  As  usual,  she  *i 
sharp  and  elegant.  "Ain't  nobody  hen  « 
nothing,"  she  said,  frowning. 

But  later,  to  the  reporters.  King  '  W 
beat— although  less  strong  in  his  woi  g. 
the  S.C.L.C.'s  position  on  the  death  R 
Golden. 

"Even  if  there  was  a  suicide,"  1 
outside  the  church,  "there's  a  sicknes  s« 
community.  Something  is  wrong  in  * 
munity  to  create  a  climate  where  ;  ,un 
man  would  take  his  life." 

Three  days  later,  the  KJan  aim  I 
that,  if  the  S.C.L.C.  and  King  came   I  > 
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,  they  would  also  be  there.  King's  of- 
s  said  that  King  has  also  been  per- 
threatened. 

September  17,  the  F.D.L.E.  made 
:blic  its  report  on  the  "specific  con- 
in  the  Golden  case  presented  to  them 
resentative  Hank  Harper.  "This  Pre- 
ry  Inquiry  has  not  uncovered  any 
t  evidence  that  Feraris  Golden  did 
by  suicide,"  it  said, 
client  of  Dianne  Giammarco's  who 
le  Crime  Stoppers  call  was  "acknowl- 
to  have  been]  diagnosed  with  Schizo- 
;  Affective  Disorder  and  can  be  delu- 

itricia]  Canty  states  that  she  has  no 
i  jge  regarding  the  death  of  Mr.  Gol- 
,ier  than  a  'spiritual  vision'  she  had 
iced  after  his  death  which  included 
ividuals  responsible  for  hanging  Mr. 

:parate  interview  of  . . .  Linda  John- 
:aled  that  Ms.  Golden  was  more  un- 
it the  initial  stages  of  discovery  as  to 
is  being  bound  or  not." 
is  sworn  taped  statement,  [Dwayne] 
a  cousin  of  the  deceased,  stated  that 
jolden  had  frequently  spoke  of  com- 
iuicide  . . .  and  at  one  time  even  stat- 

;  ould  hang  himself  from  a  tree  in  his 

I  other's  yard." 

lfeport  acknowledged  that  "the  origi- 

E  e  Glade  Police  Department]  investi- 

i  .as  not  re-investigated  by  FDLE," 

«the  coroner's  inquest. 

I  lays  after  the  F.D.L.E.  report  was  is- 
le Palm  Beach  Post  ran  an  editorial— 

C\  IN  BELLE  GLADE  NOW  CAUSED  BY 

R  s— criticizing  the  S.C.L.C.  and  voic- 
ijort  for  Chief  Michael  Miller.  A  week 
5t,  Miller  and  Linda  Johnson  had  a 
ir  :o  try  and  patch  up  their  differences, 
it.-n  called  me.  "I'm  thinking  about 
«  from  the  N.A.A.C.R,"  she  said. 

ic  n  New  York,  I  went  to  see  Dr.  Law- 
Ie  Kobilinsky,  associate  provost  of 

.  College  of  Criminal  Justice.  Ko- 
Bs  a  forensic  scientist.  He's  consulted 
■reds  of  cases;  most  notably,  he's  the 
Wtold  The  Washington  Post  he  thought 
ol:  had  made  mistakes  in  the  Chandra 

ce. 


I  gave  him  the  police,  autopsy,  and  med- 
ical examiner's  reports  in  the  Ray  Golden 
case.  We  spoke  for  about  two  hours. 

"The  best  way  I  would  describe  this  is 
'suspicious,'  that  would  be  my  first  word." 
said  Kobilinsky.  "because  the  fact  that  he's 
off  the  ground  and  hanging  with  some  sort 
of  makeshift  ligature,  either  a  shirt  or  a  sheet 
or  whatever,  that  right  away  tells  me  it  needs 
further  investigation. 

"You  can  probably  commit  suicide  by 
climbing  up  a  tree,  by  putting  something 
around  your  neck,  somehow  getting  yourself 
tied,  and  jumping  off,"  he  said,  "but  it  doesn't 
make  much  sense  to  me.  [A  .334  blood- 
alcohol  level],  that's  very  high.  You  would 
really  be  impaired." 

Kobilinsky  drew  my  attention  to  the  ques- 
tion of  petechiae.  "When  somebody  is 
strangled  or  asphyxiated,"  he  said,  "there  are 
petechiae— hemorrhages  in  the  eye.  It  comes 
from  blood  pressure  when  you  stop  the  flow 
of  blood.  If  the  person  was  dead  first  and 
then  hung,  you  wouldn't  see  the  petechiae 
come.  It  would  happen  [in  a  hanging],  but 
you're  not  going  to  see  it  if  the  person  was 
dead  first."  Golden's  autopsy  showed  no  ev- 
idence of  petechiae. 

"This  was  not  declared  a  crime,"  Kobilin- 
sky said.  "If  you  want  to  point  to  any  mis- 
take, that's  the  primary  mistake  right  from 
the  beginning.  It's  like  the  JonBenet  thing, 
where  the  police  didn't  treat  it  as  a  crime 
scene. 

"Protocol  should  be  to  consider  it  for  the 
moment  as  a  crime  scene  until  you  hear 
otherwise,  until  you  are  told,  'No,  this  is  ab- 
solutely a  suicide,'"  by  the  medical  examin- 
er. "Then  it  becomes  a  different  situation 
altogether.  But  law  enforcement,  when  they 
come  into  a  situation  like  this,  should  treat  it 
as  a  possible  homicide."  (The  Belle  Glade 
police  maintain  that  this  was  the  protocol 
they  followed.) 

"But  it's  not  unusual,"  Kobilinsky  said, 
"to  have  a  situation  like  this  where  there's 
ambiguity  and  it's  not  clear,  and  that's  why 
you  have  to  resort  to  these  psychological 
profiles. 

"This  is  a  very  tricky  situation.  If  it  were 
treated  as  a  crime  scene  and  everything 
were  documented  and  collected,  it's  possi- 
ble even  then  that  the  medical  examiner 


would  not  be  able  to  say  with  certainty  one 
way  or  the  other.  But  the  fact  that  they  didn't 
treat  it  that  way  really  has  compromised 
the  ultimate  decision  about  whether  it  was 
suicide  or  not." 

After  speaking  with  Kobilinsky,  I  called 
Christopher  Wilson,  the  medical  examiner  in 
the  Golden  case;  he  was  now  working  in  Lar- 
go, Florida.  "Read  any  standard  forensic 
text,"  he  said.  "It's  usual  not  to  find  petechi- 
ae in  hangings."  The  Journal  of  Forensic  Sci- 
ences reports  that  "conjunctival  and  facial 
petechiae  ...  are  considered  hallmarks  of  as- 
phyxial  deaths.  Consensus  in  the  literature 
suggests  that  . . .  petechiae  are  corroborative 
evidence  of  asphyxia." 

I  asked  Wilson  whether  he  could  say  with 
100  percent  certainty  that  Ray  Golden  died 
by  suicide,  or  whether  it  was  possible  that  he 
was  dead  before  someone  hung  him. 

"Hypothetically  he  could  have  been  passed 
out  and  aliens  could  have  hung  him  from 
the  tree,"  Wilson  said.  "What  I'm  trying  to 
tell  you,  nobody  knows  100  percent  in  any 
cause  of  death  unless  you  actually  physical- 
ly were  at  the  scene." 

The  F.B.I.  and  Justice  Department  are 
currently  looking  into  the  case. 

On  the  day  I  left  the  town,  I  went  to  see 
Bernice. 

There  was  a  light  drizzle,  shooting  drops 
of  rain.  Bernice  was  standing  outside  her 
trailer.  A  car  was  pulling  away. 

"Some  people  coming  to  see  me  about 
their  son,"  she  said,  waving  a  gnat  away. 
"They  said  he's  in  jail,  something  about  the 
police  did  something  to  him.  I  don't  know." 
She  shrugged. 

I  asked  her  why  they'd  come  to  see  her. 
She  thought  a  moment  and  said,  "I  don't 
know.  I  guess  they  thought  I  could  tell  them 
what  to  do  about  it. 

"People  be  coming  up  to  me  everywhere," 
she  said,  "talking  to  me  about  stuff  like  that." 
She  seemed  surprised  by  it  herself. 

"I  tell  'em,  I  don't  see  why  they  didn't  do 
something  about  it  before  now.  Something 
happens  to  your  child,  you  can't  just  stay 
quiet.  No.  Can't  just  sit  there  and  take  it  like 
that.  Even  if  they  try  and  kill  you. 

"I  ain't  never  stopping,"  she  said,  arms 
folded,  looking  off  into  the  fields,  "until  they 
tell  me  what  happened  to  my  baby."  □ 
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PLANETARIUM 


Michael  Lutin  asks  Sadges  to  check  their  libidos  at  the  door 


I 


SAGITTARIUS      NOV.     22-DEC.     2  1  Terrell  Owens 

Adept  as  you  are  at  guffawing  through  even  the  worst  nightmares, 
it's  becoming  harder  to  pretend  that  you're  not  suffering  from 
frustration  and  anxiety  about  the  future.  Still,  the  shift  in  direction 
this  month  of  the  ruler  of  your  3rd  house  should  provide  enough  mental 
stimulation  to  keep  you  blissfully  preoccupied.  But  you  can't  go  on  forever 
indulging  your  lusty  desires  and  retreating  to  a  fantasy  world  where  you're 
always  wanted  and  never  rejected.  Judging  from  the  eclipse  in  your  6th 
house,  it's  about  time  you  got  off  that  kick  and  went  back  to  work. 


^^^     Lady  Bird  Johnson  CAPRICORN        DEC.      22-JAN.      19 

^^^^ft  Relationships1  Lite  would  be  so  much  more  relaxed  ll  (a)  you  didn't 
H-*  W  need  another  poison,  or  (b)  people  would  simpl)  accept  that  you 
^*Ls  know  what's  best  and  then  knuckle  under  to  your  wishes.  When  your 
ruler  transits  your  7th  house,  things  rarely  work  out  that  way.  The  good  news 
is  that,  as  Uranus  whizzes  forward  in  your  2nd  house,  an  unexpected  wind- 
fall may  drop  into  your  lap.  Even  if  that  should  happen,  however,  you'll  have 
to  let  the  universe  do  its  thing,  and  graciously  accept  the  results,  whatever 
they  may  be.  As  for  your  sexual  freedom,  does  it  really  justify  giving  up  love? 


AQUARIUS      JAN.     20-FEB.     18  Laura  Dern 

Maybe  you're  not  exactly  A-list  material  right  now,  but  instead  of 
chewing  a  box  of  nails  over  it  and  trying  desperately  to  be  noticed, 
you'd  be  much  better  off  spending  your  time  and  energy  appreci- 
ating the  family  members  who  are  still  there  to  support  you.  With  so 
much  emphasis  on  your  1  st  and  6th  houses  this  month,  your  mental,  phys- 
ical, spiritual,  and  emotional  health  should  be  your  top  priorities  anyway. 
The  departure  of  Uranus  from  Aquarius  can  be  pretty  traumatic,  but  rest 
assured  that  all  your  impossible  behavior  will  be  forgiven. 


The  Earl  of  Wessex 


PISCES      FEB.     I  9  -  M  A  R  C  H     20 


Doesn't  it  make  you  want  to  scream  to  hear  them  tell  you  to 
open  your  heart  and  become  an  evolved  and  loving  being  when 
deep  down  you  know  you're  being  taken  to  the  cleaners  by  your 
friends,  loved  ones,  and  co-workers?  Actually,  with  Mars  in  Pisces  you 
probably  have  been  screaming,  but  it  isn't  helping  much.  Yell  all  you  want, 
but  you're  bound  to  be  frazzled  for  a  while.  Thank  God  you're  still  on 
speaking  terms  with  a  few  people  who  haven't  completely  given  up  on  you. 
Love  is  funny.  Funny  strange,  that  is.  Definitely  not  funny  ha-ha. 
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ARIES       MARCH     21-APRIL     19  Francisco  de  Goya 

When  we  feel  abandoned  or  insecure,  it's  natural  to  want  to  act  out 
sexually  as  a  way  of  regaining  control  over  our  lives  and  reminding 
ourselves  that  we're  desirable.  But  even  if  an  outer  planet  in  your 
11th  house  is  telling  you  to  assert  your  freedom,  and  even  if  you're  angry 
about  having  to  carry  financial  burdens  by  yourself,  don't  post  your  ad  on 
the  Internet  just  yet.  With  the  moon's  north  node  transiting  your  2nd  house, 
good  old  monogamy  is  probably  a  much  more  mature  route  toward  resolv- 
ing your  feelings.  That  can  be  a  tall  order,  though— and  really  boring. 


GEMINI      MAY     21-JUNE     21  Gina  Gersl 

There  are  enough  freaky  economic  issues  going  on  at  any  giver 
time  to  make  a  person  want  to  run  out  and  binge  on  junk  fooc 
or  stop  eating  altogether.  Little  wonder,  then,  that  spiritual  ad1 
are  constantly  harping  on  the  need  to  liberate  one's  mind  an 
one's  consciousness.  Fortunately,  the  eclipse  in  your  9th  house, 
cides  with  the  motion  of  Uranus,  should  provide  you  with  a 
portunity  to  rise  above  fleeting  concerns  and  free  yourself  from 
to  anxiety.  One  thing,  though:  you  still  have  to  pay  those  bills 


©Robin  Williams  CANCER       JUNE     22 

(  From  an  astrological  perspective,  Saturn's  retrograde  st 
in  the  middle  of  your  sign  is  a  tough  phase  to  endure.  I 
your  faith  and  effort  to  remain  in  the  light  when  the  si 
can  send  you  into  a  downward  spiral  of  melancholy  and  guilt, 
it  this  way:  this  is  a  perfect  moment  to  reflect  on  how  mucl 
fuller  the  rest  of  your  life  is  going  to  be,  even  if  you  do  have 
so-called  higher  thoughts  for  romantic  love  and  sex.  Don't  wo 
temporary.  You'll  never  give  up  ecstasy  for  good. 


LEO      JULY     23-AUG.     22  Lynne  Ch 

Although  it  may  be  hard  to  cope  with  domestic  chaos  and  let 
of  your  yearning  for  cozy  togetherness,  the  universe  is  showing 
that,  for  the  foreseeable  future,  your  path  is  not  going  to  reseml 
1950s  fantasy  of  what  a  "normal"  family  or  relationship  is  sup 
Although  you  could  put  all  your  effort  into  realizing  such  a  dre 
mination  of  the  Dragon's  Head  is  directing  you  toward  a  mo 
professional  lifestyle.  The  world  still  needs  your  contribution, 
would  be  happier  sitting  and  stewing  in  your  darkened  room. 
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Carly  Fiorina  VIRGO      AUG.     23 

If  you  find  yourself  feeling  lonely  in  a  crowd,  don' 

you.  When  the  direction  of  one's  life  is  shifting  as  < 

yours  is,  it's  normal  not  to  know  where  you  fit  in. 


EH 

It 

note,  the  minute  a  Virgo  even  hears  the  word  "health,"  hysteric  | 
because  the  motion  of  Uranus  in  your  6th  house  requires  > 
once  and  for  all  whatever  is  not  functioning  at  top  capacity,  th< 
to  scream  for  the  mortician.  For  God's  sake,  remain  positive. ' 
fall  apart  if  your  computer  crashed,  would  you?  Don't  answer 
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LIBRA     SEPT.    23-OCT.    23 

Don't  have  a  bird  if  your  fans  don't  offer  you  a  laurel  wreath 
carry  you  on  their  shoulders  through  the  village  square.  The 
mination  of  Saturn  requires  you  to  manifest  your  expertise  wit 
allowing  hubris  and  a  false  sense  of  entitlement  to  turn  that  p 
yours.  If  you're  feeling  trapped  in  a  role  you're  not  sure  you 
think  about  what  you  have  to  offer  creatively  and  try  to  forget 
tion  thing.  Since  your  heart  is  opening  as  it  never  has  before 
in  terms  of  passion,  not  money.  At  least  try. 


T.  S    «    d 


Coretta  Scott  King  TAURUS       APRIL     20-MAY     20 

It's  odd  the  way  public  tastes  can  affect  you  professionally,  but 
you'd  better  accept  it  and  make  whatever  career  changes  are  nec- 
essary. As  for  relationships,  who  can  say  why  communications 
break  down  between  two  people  who  have  enjoyed  a  deep  connection?  Is  it 
random,  or  is  it  that  3rd-house  retrograde  planets  are  keeping  you  from  be- 
ing veal?  In  any  case,  the  eclipse  in  Taurus  should  reveal  to  you  that,  no  mat- 
ter how  badly  you  yearn  to  lean  on  a  strong  partner,  you're  on  your  own  for 
now.  Should  you  go  solo?  It  depends  how  much  crap  you're  willing  to  take. 


.^  Ben  Harper  SCORPIO       OCT.     2 

mM^^^M  't  would  be  grand  to  explore  the  snowy  mountains  o  I 
V  jjPP  on  the  sunny  beaches  of  the  Australian  Gold  Coast. 
^J  ing  blizzards  nor  hungry  sharks  are  enough  to  scare  y< 
an  adventure.  It's  just  that,  with  Saturn  retrograde  now  in  your  S 
Uranus  going  forward  in  your  3rd,  you  should  really  think  aboi 
that  big  trip  for  a  while.  Take  some  time  at  home  to  put  your  fa 
it  is,  at  this  point— back  together.  Besides,  with  the  full  moon 
node,  you've  got  commitments  to  fulfill  and  people  to  please.  I 
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D  E  C  EM 


YOUR  LEFT  HAND  LIVES  FOR  LOVE. 
UR  RIGHT  HAND  LIVES  FDR  THE 
MEN!  YOUR  LEFTHANJP  WANTS  TO 
HELD.  YOUR  RIGPffANl  ^NJSTG 
HELD  HIGH.  WOMEN  OF  THE  WORLD, 

RAISE  YOUR  RIGHT  HAND. 
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PROUST    QUESTIONNAIRE 


OMAR  SHARIF 


Omar  Sharif  appeared  in  two  of  the 

20th  century's  landmark  films,  Lawrence  of 

Arabia  and  Doctor  Zhivago.  He  is 

also  the  only  man  in  history  to  have  played 

both  Genghis  Khan  and  Che  Guevara. 

With  starring  roles  in  two  new  movies-this 

month's  Monsieur  Ibrahim  and  the  upcoming 

Hidalgo-ihe  71 -year-old  actor  and 

champion  bridge  player  pauses  to  reflect 

on  intolerance,  Gandhi,  and  gambling 


What  is  your  idea  of  perfect  happiness? 

Not  desiring  what  I  don't  have. 

What  is  your  greatest  fear? 

Dependence  on  anybody  else. 

Which  historical  figure  do  you  most  identify  with? 
Gandhi. 

Which  living  person  do  you  most  admire? 

Marlon  Brando. 

What  is  the  trait  you  most  deplore  in  others? 

Intolerance. 

What  is  your  greatest  extravagance? 

Gambling. 

What  is  your  favorite  journey? 

Up  the  Nile  to  Aswan. 

What  do  you  consider  the  most  overrated  virtue? 

Working  hard. 

On  what  occasion  do  you  lie? 

Since  my  divorce,  I  never  lie. 

What  do  you  dislike  most  about  your  appearance? 

My  paunch. 

What  or  who  is  the  greatest  love  of  your  life? 

My  son. 

Which  talent  would  you  most  like  to  have? 

Acting. 

If  you  could  change  one  thing  about  your  family, 
what  would  it  be? 

My  family  is  perfect. 

If  you  were  to  die  and  come  back  as  a  person  or  thine 
what  do  you  think  it  would  be? 
A  camera. 

If  you  could  choose  what  to  come  back  as, 
what  would  it  be? 

A  champion  racehorse. 

What  is  your  most  treasured  possession? 

The  complete  works  of  Shakespeare. 

Where  would  you  like  to  live? 

In  Paris. 


What  is  your  most  marked  characteristic? 

A  quick  wit. 

Who  are  your  favorite  writers? 

Proust  and  Agatha  Christie. 

Who  is  your  favorite  hero  of  fiction? 

Ulysses. 

Who  are  your  heroes  in  real  life? 

All  people  who  are  against  killing  others. 

What  are  your  favorite  names? 

Omar  and  Zuleika. 

What  is  it  that  you  most  dislike? 

Discussions  about  God. 

How  would  you  like  to  die? 

In  my  sleep. 

What  is  your  motto? 

"Love  thy  neighbor." 
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